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PREFACE 


The purpose of this anthology is to give the general reader an introductory acquaintance 
with European literature by means of characteristic selections from representative authors 
of ancient, medieval, and modern literature. The editors deemed it unnecessary to include 
all the important books of the various periods, for the outstanding writers of each age and 
country have given in their works the general literary trend of the time. Therefore, those 
books which have had the most vital and lasting influence upon the world’s literature were 
chosen. It also seemed advisable in many cases to give one complete selection of consider- 
able length rather than numerous short selections from different works or from different 
sections of the same work. Occasionally a slightly less known work has been chosen in pre- 
ference to a generally accepted masterpiece, as in the case of Sophocles’ Antzgone. These works, 
however, are just as typical of the author’s thought and style and deserve recognition by the 
modern reader. 

The principle kept in mind in choosing the translations was the success of the translator in 
indicating the spirit of the author. Often the older translations have been used, such as 
Florio's Montaigne, because they give the atmosphere of the original to a greater degree than 
a translation into modern English. In the selections from Greek and Latin literature, the 
italics or brackets indicate words added by the translators to clarify the meaning of the orig- 
inal, 

In the introductory essays the editors have aimed to furnish, as briefly as possible, 
the facts necessary for an understanding of the position of the author and for a comprehen- 
sion of the selections following. They have made no attempt to give a compiete or scholarly 
discussion of the life and work of the author considered. If an author's life extended over 
part of the first century B.c. and part of the first century A.pD., the dates of the Christian era 
have not been followed by the customary abbreviation. Only notes essential for a clearer 
reading of the text have been given. The editors hope that this anthology will stimulate the 
general reader to further reading and give him a better understanding of the authors in- 
cluded. 

The editors wish to express their appreciation to the various publishing companies who 
have allowed them to use copyrighted material and to Mrs. J. F. Bruhn, who gave much 
valuable assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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Readings in 


European Literature 


HEBREW LITERATURE 


THE BOOK OF RUTH 


Because the Hebrew Scriptures have for so 
many centuries been part of the sacred writings 
of the Jews and the Christians, many readers 
find it difficult to consider them as literature. 
Yet within the Old Testament are masterpieces 
of almost every type of literature. These books 
are the great gift of the Jewish race to human- 
ity. They have inspired such poetry as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, such music as Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah, such painting as Poussin’s Moses Striking the 


Rock, and such sculpture as Michelangelo’s 
Moses. 
Fortunately the most widely read English 


translation of the Hebrew Scripture is the King 
James Version written in the sonorous English of 
the Elizabethan period. In spite of inaccuracies 
of translation, this version has conveved admi- 
rably the dignity of the original. It has also exerted 
an enormous influence upon English Literature. 
The masters of English have acknowledged their 


CHAPTER I 


1 Now it came to pass in the days when 
the judges ruled, that there was a famine in 
the land. And a certain man of Beth-lehem- 
judah went to sojourn in the country of Moab, 
he, and his wife, and his two sons. 

2 And the name of the man was Elime- 
lech, and the name of his wife Naomi, and 
the name of his two sons Mahlon and Chil- 
ion, Ephrathites of Beth-lehem-judah. And 
they came into the country of Moab, and 
continued there. 

3 And Elimelech Naomi’s husband died; 
and she was left, and her two sons. 


4 And they took them wives of the women > 


of Moab; the name of the one was Orpah, 
and the name of the other Ruth; and they 
dwelt there about ten years. 

5 And Mahlon and Chilion died also both 
of them; and the woman was left of her 
two sons and her husband. 

6 § Then she arose with her daughters 
in law, that she might return from the country 


debt to its impressive diction. For these reasons 
the King James Version has been used for the 
following selection rather than one of the newer 
and more accurate translations. 

The Book of Ruth tells a story of the time 
when the Judges ruled over Israel. The devotion 
of Ruth to her mother-in-law Naomi is the cen- 
tral theme. To leave one’s country and to take 
up an abode in a strange land demanded a far 
greater sacrifice in those days than in modern 
times. Orpah apparently loved Naomi as fondly 
as Ruth loved her; yet she had not the courage 
to leave her native country. The Book of Ruth 
gives us an excellent picture of the customs of 
the time. The Jews were essentially an agricul- 
tural people organized upon a tribal basis. They 
considered themselves the chosen people and rev- 
erenced the traditions handed down through 
generations. 


of Moab how that the Lorp had visited his 

people in giving-them bread. 

7 Wherefore she went forth out of the 
place where she was, and her two daughters 

sin law with her; and they went on the way 
to return unto the land of Judah. 

8 And Naomi said unto her two daugh- 
ters in law, Go, return each to her mother’s 
house: the Lorp deal kindly with you, as ye 

1o have dealt with the dead, and with me. 

9 The Lorp grant you that ye may find 
rest, each of you in the house of her hus- 
band. Then she kissed them; and they lifted 
up their voice, and wept. 

10 And they said unto her, Surely we will 
return with thee unto thy people. 

11 And Naomi said, Turn again, my 
daughters: why will ye go with me? are there 
yet any more sons in my womb, that they 


15 


zo may be your husbands? 


12 Turn again, my daughters, go your 
way; for I am too old to have a husband. 
If I should say, I have hope, if I should 
have a husband also to night, and should 


of Moab: for she had heard in the country 2s also bear sons; 
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13 Would ye tarry for them till they were 
grown? would ye stay for them from having 
husbands? nay, my daughters; for it grieveth 
me much for your sakes that the hand of 
the Lorp is gone out against me. 

14 And they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again: and Orpah kissed her mother 
in law; but Ruth clave unto her. 

15 And she said, Behold, thy sister in law 
is gone back unto her people, and unto her:o 
gods: return thou after thy sister in law. 

16 And Ruth said, Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people ts 
shall be my people, and thy God my God: 

17 Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lorp do so to me, and 
more also, zf aught but death part thee and 
me. 20 

18 When she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, then she left speaking 
unto her. 

19 ¢ So they two went until they came 
to Beth-lehem. And it came to pass, when2s 
they were come to Beth-lehem, that all the 
city was moved about them, and they said, 
Is this Naomi? 

20 And she said unto them, Call me not 
Naomi, call me Mara: for the Almighty hath3o 
dealt very bitterly with me. 

21 I went out full, and the Lorp hath 
brought me home again empty: why then 
call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lorp hath testi- 
fied against me, and the Almighty hath af-3s 
flicted me? 

22 So Naomi returned, and Ruth the 
Moabitess, her daughter in law, with her, 
which returned out of the country of Moab: 


and they came to Beth-lehem in the begin-4o 


ning of barley harvest. 


CHAPTER 2 


1 And Naomi had a kinsman of her hus- 4; 
band’s, a mighty man of wealth, of the fam- 
ily of Elimelech; and his name was Boaz. 

2 And Ruth the Moabitess said unto 
Naomi, Let me now go to the field, and glean 


ears of corn after him in whose sight I shall so 


find grace. And she said unto her, Go, my 
daughter. 

3 And she went, and came, and gleaned 
in the field after the reapers: and her hap 


ur 


unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Eli- 
melech. 

4 § And, behold, Boaz came from Beth- 
lehem, and said unto the reapers, The Lorp 
be with you. And they answered him, The 
Lorp bless thee. 

5 Then said Boaz unto his servant that 
was set over the: reapers, Whose damsel is 
this? 

6 And the servant that was set over the 
reapers answered and said, It is the Moabitish 
damsel that’ came back with Naomi out of 
the country of Moab: 

7 And she said, I pray you, let me glean 
and gather after the reapers among the 
sheaves: so she came, and hath continued 
even from the morning until now, that she 
tarried a little in the house. 

8 Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou 
not, my daughter? Go not to glean in another 
field, neither go from hence, but abide here 
fast by my maidens: 

9 Let thine eyes be on the field that they 
do reap, and go thou after them: have I not 
charged. the young men that they shall not 
touch thee? and when thou art athirst, go 
unto the vessels, and drink of that which 
the young men have drawn. 

10 Then she fell on her face, and bowed 
herself to the ground, and said unto him, 
Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou shouldest take knowledge of me, seeing 
I am a stranger? 

11 And Boaz answered and said unto her, 
It hath fully been shewed me, all that thou 
hast done unto thy mother in law since the 
death of thine husband; and how thou hast 
left thy father and thy mother, and the land 
of thy nativity, and art come unto a people 
which thou knewest not heretofore. 

12 The Lorp recompense thy work, and 
a full reward be given thee of the Lorp God 
of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust. 

13 Then she said, Let me find favour 
in thy sight, my lord; for that thou hast 
comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken 
friendly unto thine handmaid, though I be 
not like unto one of thine handmaidens. 

14 And Boaz said unto her, At mealtime 
come thou hither, and eat of the bread, and 
dip thy morsel in the vinegar.. And she sat 
beside the reapers: and he reached her parched 
corn, and she did eat, and was sufficed, and 


was to light on a part of the field belongings; left. 
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15 And when she was risen up to glean, 
Boaz commanded his young men, saying, 
Let her glean even among the sheaves, and 
reproach her not: 


16 And let fall also some of the handfuls 5 


of purpose for her, and:leave them, that she 
may glean them, and rebuke her not. 

17 So she gleaned in the field until even, 
and beat out that she had gleaned: and it 
was about an ephah of barley. 

18 § And she took zt up, and went into 
the city; and her mother in law saw what 
she had gleaned: and she brought forth, and 
gave to her that she had reserved after she 
was sufficed. 

19 And her mother in law said unto her, 
Where hast thou gleaned to day? and where 
wroughtest thou? blessed be he that did take 
knowledge of thee. And she shewed her 


mother in law with whom she had wrought, 2o 


and said, The man’s name with whom I 
wrought to day is Boaz. 

20 And Naomi said unto her. daughter in 
law, Blessed be he of the Lorp, who hath 


not left off his kindness to the living and tozs 


the dead. And Naomi said unto her, ‘The man 
is near of kin unto us, one of our next ‘kins- 
men. 

21 And Ruth the Moabitess said, He said 


unto me also, Thou shalt keep fast by my3o 


young men, until they have ended all my 
harvest. 

22 And Naomi said unto Ruth her daugh- 
ter in law, /¢ is good, my daughter, that thou 


go out with his maidens, that they meet thee 35 


not in any other field. 

23 So she kept fast by the maidens of 
Boaz to glean unto the end of barley harvest 
and of wheat harvest; and dwelt with her 
mother in law. 


CHAPTER 3 


1 Then Naomi her mother in law said unto 


her, My daughter, shall I not seek rest for 4s 


thee, that it may be well with thee? 

2 And now is not Boaz of our kindred, 
with whose maidens thou wast? Behold, he 
winnoweth barley to-night in the threshing- 
floor. 

3 Wash thyself therefore, and anoint thee, 
and put thy raiment upon thee, and get thee 
down to the floor: but make not thyself 
known unto the man, until he shall have 
done eating and drinking. 


° 


4 And it shall be, when he lieth down, that 
thou shalt mark the place where he shall he, 
and thou shalt go in, and uncover his feet, 
and lay thee down; and he will tell thee what 
thou shalt do. 

5 And she said unto her, All that thou 
sayest unto me I will do. 

6 § And she went down unto the floor, 
and did according to all that her mother in 
law bade her. 

7 And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, 
and his heart was merry, he went to lie down 
at the end of the heap of corn: and she came 
softly, and uncovered his feet, and laid her 
down. 

8 { And it came to pass at midnight, that 
the man was afraid, and turned himself: and, 
behold, a woman lay at his feet. 

9 And he said, Who art thou? And she 
answered, I am Ruth thine handmaid: spread 
therefore thy skirt over thine handmaid; for 
thou art a near kinsman. 

10 And he said, Blessed be thou of the 
Lorp, my daughter: for thou hast shewed 
more kindness in the latter end than at the 
beginning, inasmuch as thou followedst not 
young men, whether poor or rich. 

11 And now, my daughter, fear not; I will 
do to thee all that thou requirest: for all the 
city of my people doth know that thou art 
a virtuous woman. 

12 And now it is true that I am thy near 
kinsman: howbeit there is a kinsman nearer 
than I. 

13 Tarry this night, and it shall be in the 
morning, that if he will perform unto thee 
the part of a kinsman, well; let him do the 
kinsman’s part: but if he will not do the part 
of a kinsman to thee, then will I do the part 
of a kinsman to thee, as the Lorp liveth: lie 
down until the morning. 

14 § And she lay at his feet until the 
morning: and she rose up before one could 
know another. And he said, Let it not be 
known that a woman came into the floor. 

15 Also he said, Bring the veil that thou 
hast upon thee, and hold it. And when she 
held it, he measured six measures of barley, 
and laid it on her: and she went into the 
city. 

16 And when she came to her mother in 
law, she said, Who art thou, my daughter? 
And she told her all that the man had done 
to her. 

17 And she said, These six measures of 
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barley gave he me; for he said to me, Go Buy it for thee. So he drew off his shoe. 
not empty unto thy mother in law. 9 § And Boaz said unto the elders, and 
18 Then said she, Sit still, my daughter, «nto all the people, Ye are witnesses this 
until thou know how the matter will fall: day, that I have bought all that was Elime- 
for the man will not be in rest, until he have slech’s, and all that was Chilion’s and Mah- 
finished the thing this day. lon’s, of the hand of Naomi. 
10 Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife 
of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife, 
CHAPTER 4 to raise up the name of the dead upon his 
ro inheritance, that the name of the dead be 
1 Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat not cut off from among his brethren, and 
him down there: and, behold, the kinsman of from the gate of his place: ye are witnesses 
whom Boaz spake came by; unto whom he this day. 
said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down 11 And all the people that were in the 
here. And he turned aside, and sat down. 13 gate, and the elders, said, We are witnesses. 
2 And he took ten men of the elders of The Lorp make the woman that is come into 
the city, and said, Sit ye down here. And _ thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which 
they sat down. two did build the house of Israel: and do 
3 And he said unto the kinsman, Naomi, thou worthily in Ephratah, and be famous in 
that is come again out of the country of 2. Beth-lehem: 
Moab, selleth a parcel of land, which was our 12 And let thy house be like the house of 
brother Elimelech’s: Pharez, whom Tamar bare unto Judah, of the 
4 And I thought to advertise thee, saying, seed which the Lorp shall give thee of this 
Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the young woman. 
elders of my people. If thou wilt redeem zt,2; 13 § So Boaz took Ruth, and she was his 
redeem it: but if thou wilt not redeem it, wife: and when he went in unto her, the 
then tell me, that I may know: for there is Lorp gave her conception, and she bare a 
none to redeem it besides thee; and I am son. 
after thee. And he said, I will redeem zt. 14 And the women said unto Naomi, 
5 Then said Boaz, What day thou buyestso Blessed be the Lorp, which hath not left 
the field of the hand of Naomi, thou must thee this day without a kinsman, that his 
buy zt also of Ruth the Moabitess, the wife mame may be famous in Israel. 
of the dead, to raise up the name of the 15 And he shall be unto thee a restorer 
dead upon his inheritance. of thy lite, and a nourisher of thine old age: 
6 { And the kinsman said, I cannot re-35 for thy daughter in law, which loveth thee, 
deem it for myself, lest I mar mine own in- which is better to thee than seven sons, hath 
heritance: redeem thou my right to thyself; borne him. 
for I cannot redeem it. 16 And Naomi took the child, and laid 
7 Now this was the manner in former it in her bosom, and became nurse unto it. 
time in Israel concerning redeeming and con-40 17 And the women her neighbours gave it 
cerning changing, for to conform all things; a name, saying, There is a son born to- 
a man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his Naomi; and they called his name Obed: 
neighbour: and this was a testimony in Israel. he is the father of Jesse, the father of 
8 Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, David. ... 
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The Jliad and the Odyssey are the extant repre- 
sentatives of early Greek epic poetry. An epic 


| is a long narrative poem dealing with heroic ac- 


tions. Epics were composed by bards to be sung 
to the accompaniment of the lyre at festivals or 
banquets to commemorate the deeds of legendary 


or actual heroes. Each succeeding bard handled 


the existing material freely, rejecting, or adding 


what he considered important for the occasion 


By the ninth century B.c. a mass of material had 
been accumulated; but the stories of the Trojan 
War must have been the most popular, for the 
struggle to recover the beautiful Helen appealed 
strongly to the imagination. 

At this period one of these bards collected some 
of the heroic poems and composed the Jliad 


with the wrath of Achilles as the central episode. 


bard named Homer, 


During the next century interpolations were 
added by others until the Jliad took the form in 
which it has come down to us. The same bard 
may have also written the main episodes of the 
Odyssey. This poem probably assumed its present 
form in the seventh century B.c. Tradition has 
assigned the composition of these epics to a blind 
about whom we know 


nothing. 


The Iliad is a somewhat disjointed account of 
the conflicts of the Trojan War. The gods and 
godesses espoused the causes of the various heroes 
and often aided them at critical moments. To the 
modern reader the dignified Hector seems more 
noble than the impulsive Achilles, and the faith- 
ful Andromache, more admirable than the flirta- 
tious Helen. At times one agrees with Horace 


ILIAD 
HECTOR’S FAREWELL TO ANDRO- 
MACHE 
Book VI 
So were these praying to the daughter of 
Zeus; and Hector was come to Alexandros’ 


fair palace, that himself had builded with 
them that were most excellent carpenters 


Swith his beauteous arms, 


that “good Homer sometimes nods.” But the 
audience to whom the poem was recited was not 
critical. 

The war was finally won through the craft of 
Odysseus by means of the wooden horse. Odysseus 
then spent ten years in wandering before he 
reached his home, the island of Ithaca. The 
Odyssey deals with the adventures of the last 
six weeks. It is, therefore, a much more unified 
poem than the Jlzad. It has one chief hero and 
one central theme. It gives an account of the 
trickery of Odysseus and the faithfulness of his 
wife, Penelope. 

The Homeric poems are characterized by the 
directness and simplicity of the narrative. Before 
the reader, passes a series of splendid pictures 
revealing the courage of fighters, the hardihood 
of seamen, the beauty of women, the faith- 
fulness of wives, the adventures of wanderers, 
the sadness of separation, and the joy of re- 
union. In his essay “On Translating Homer,” 
Matthew Arnold stated the four truths “es- 
sential for him who would have a right con- 
ception of Homer.” He admonishes both trans- 
lator and reader that “Homer is rapid in his 
movement, Homer is plain in his words and 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is 
noble in his manner.” 

The translations from which the following selec- 
tions are taken are the Jliad, Lang, Leaf, and 
Meyer (copyright, 1923), and. the Odyssey, 
Butcher and Lang (copyright, 1912). They are 
used by the permission of The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


his hand bare his spear, eleven cubits long: 
before his face glittered the bronze spear- 
point, and a ring of gold ran round about it. 
And he found Paris in his chamber busied 
his shield and 
breastplate, and handling his curved bow; and 
Helen of Argos sate among her serving-women 
and appointed brave handiwork for her hand- 
maidens. Then when Hector saw him he re- 


then in deep-soiled Troy-land; these made 10 buked him with scornful words: “Good sir, 


him his chamber and hall and courtyard hard 
by to Priam and Hector, in the upper city. 
There entered in Hector dear to Zeus, and 


thou dost not well to cherish this rancour in 
thy heart. The folk are perishing about the 
city and high wall in battle, and for thy sake 
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the battle-cry is kindled and war around this 
city; yea thyself wouldest thou fall out with 
another, didst thou see him shrinking from 
hateful war. Up then, lest the city soon be 
scorched with burning fire.” 

And godlike Alexandros answered him: 
“Hector, since in measure thou chidest me 
and not beyond measure, therefore will I tell 
thee; lay thou it to thine heart and hearken 
to me. Not by reason so much of the Tro- 
jans, for wrath and indignation, sate I me 
in my chamber, but fain would I yield me 
to my sorrow. Even now my wife hath per- 
suaded me with soft words, and urged me into 
battle; and I moreover, even I, deem that it 
will be better so; for victory shifteth from 
man to man. Go to then, tarry awhile, let me 
put on my armour of war; or else fare thou 
forth, and I will follow; and I think to over- 
take thee.” 

So said he, but Hector of the glancing 
helm answered him not a word. But Helen 
spake to him with gentle words: ‘““My brother, 
even mine that am a dog, mischievous and 
abominable, would that on the day when my 
mother bare me at the first, an evil storm- 
wind had caught me away to a mountain or 
a billow of the loud-sounding sea, where the 
billow might have swept me away before all 


these things came to pass. Howbeit, seeing 50 


the gods devised all these ills in this wise, 
would that then I had been mated with a 
better man, that felt dishonour and the mul- 
titude of men’s reproachings. But as for him, 


overthrow me at the hands of the Achaians.” 
So spake Hector of the glancing helm and 
departed; and anon he came to his well 
established house. But he found not white- 
sarmed Andromache in the halls; she with her 
boy and fair-robed handmaiden had taken her 
stand upon the tower, weeping and wailing. 
And when Hector found not his noble wife 
within, he came and stood upon the thresh- 


100ld, and spake amid the serving women: 


“Come tell me now true, my serving women. 
Whither went white-armed Andromache forth 
from the hall? Hath she gone out to my 
sisters or unto my brothers’ fair-robed wives, 


15 or to Athene’s temple, where all the fair- 


tressed Trojan women propitiate the awful 
goddess?” 

Then a busy housedame spake in answer 
to him: “Hector, seeing thou straitly chargest 


20 us tell thee true, neither hath she gone out to 


any of thy sisters or thy brothers’ fair-robed 
wives, neither to Athene’s temple, where all 
the fair-tressed Trojan women are propitiat- 
ing the awful goddess; but she went to the 


25 great tower of Ilios, because she heard the 


Trojans were hard pressed, and great victory 
was for the Achaians. So hath she come in 
haste to the wall, like unto one frenzied; and 
the nurse with her beareth the child.” 

So spake the housedame, and Hector has- 
tened from his house back by the same way 
down the well-builded streets. When he had 
passed through the great city and was come 
to the Skaian gates, whereby he was minded 


neither hath he now sound heart, nor ever will 3; to issue upon the plain, then came his dear- 


have, thereof deem I moreover that he will 
reap the fruit. But now come, enter in and 
sit thee here upon this bench, my brother, 
since thy heart chiefly trouble hath encom- 


passed, for the sake of me, that am a dog,4oof Kilikia; 


and for Alexandros’ sin; on whom Zeus 
bringeth evil doom, that even in days to 
come we may be a song in the ears of men 
that shall be hereafter.” 


won wife, running to meet him, even-Andro- 
mache, daughter of great-hearted Eétion, 
Eétion that dwelt beneath wooded Plakos, in 
Thebe under Plakos, and was king of the men 
for his daughter was wife to 
bronze-harnessed Hector. So she met him now, 
and with her went the handmaid bearing in 
her bosom the tender boy, the little child, 
Hector’s loved son, like unto a beautiful star. 


Then great Hector of the glancing helm 4; Him Hector called Skamandrios, but all the 


answered her: ‘Bid me not sit, Helen, of 
thy love; thou wilt not persuade me. Already 
my heart is set to succour the men of Troy 
that have great desire for me that am not 


folk Astyanax; for only Hector guarded Ilios. 
So now he smiled and gazed at his boy si- 
lently, and Andromache stood by his side 
weeping, and clasped her hand in his, and 


with them. But rouse thou this fellow, yea let sospake and called upon his name. “Dear my 


himself make speed, to overtake me yet within 
the city. For I shall go into mine house to 
behold my housefolk and my dear wife, and 
infant boy; for I know not if I shall return 


lord, this thy hardihood will undo thee, 
neither hast thou any pity for thine infant 
boy, nor for me forlorn that soon shall be 
thy widow; for soon will the Achaians all 


home to them again, or if the gods will now ss5set upon thee and slay thee. But it were bet- 
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ter for me to go down to the grave if I lose 
thee; for never more will any comfort be 
mine, when once thou, even thou, hast met 
thy fate, but only sorrow. Moreover I have 
no father nor lady mother: my father was 
slain by goodly Achilles, for he wasted the 
populous city of the Kilikians, even high- 
gated Thebes, and slew Eétion; yet he de- 
spoiled him not, for his soul had shame of 
that, but he burnt him in his inlaid armour 
and raised a barrow over him; and all about 
were elm-trees planted by the mountain 
nymphs, daughters of egis-bearing Zeus. And 
the seven brothers that were mine within our 
halls, all these on the selfsame day went within 
the house of Hades; for fleet-footed goodly 
Achilles slew them all amid their kine of trail- 
ing gait and white-fleeced sheep. And my 
mother, that was queen beneath wooded Pla- 
kos, her brought he hither with the other 
spoils, but afterward took a ransom untold to 
set her free; but in her father’s halls was she 
smitten by the Archer Artemis. Nay, Hector, 
thou art to me father and lady mother, yea 
and brother, even as thou art my goodly hus- 
band. Come now, have pity and abide here 
upon the tower, lest thou make thy child 
an orphan and thy wife a widow. And stay 
thy folk beside the fig-tree, where best the 


city may be scaled and the wall is assailable. so 


Thrice came thither the most valiant tha 
are with the two Aiantes and famed Ido- 
meneus and the sons of Atreus and Tydeus’ 
valiant son, and essayed to enter; whether 


one skilled in soothsaying revealed it to them, 3s 


or whether their own spirit urgeth and bid- 
deth them on.” 

Then great Hector of the glancing helm 
answered her: “Surely I take thought for all 


these things, my wife; but I have very sore 40 


shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames with 
trailing robes, if like a coward I shrink away 
from battle. Moreover mine own soul for- 
biddeth me, seeing I have learnt ever to 


be valiant and fight in the forefront of the 45 


Trojans, winning my father’s great glory and 
mine own. Yea of a surety I know this in 
heart and soul; the day shall come for holy 
Ilios to be laid low, and Priam and the folk 
of Priam of the good ashen spear. Yet doth 
the anguish of the Trojans hereafter not so 
much trouble me, neither Hekabe’s own, 
neither king Priam’s, neither my brethren’s, 
the many and brave that shall fall in the dust 
before their foemen, as doth thine anguish 
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in the day when some mail-clad Achaian shall 
lead thee weeping and rob thee of the light 
of freedom. So shalt thou abide in Argos and 
ply the loom at another woman’s bidding, 
sand bear water from Messeis or Hypereia, 
being grievously entreated, and sore con- 
straint shall be laid upon thee. And then 
shall one say that beholdeth thee weep: 
‘This is the wife of Hector, that was fore- 
most in battle of the horse-taming Trojans 
when men fought about Ilios.’ Thus shall 
one say hereafter, and fresh grief will be 
thine for lack of such an husband as thou 
hadst to ward off the day of thraldom. But 
me in death may the heaped-up earth be cov- 
ering, ere I hear thy crying and thy carry- 
ing into captivity.” 

So spake glorious Hector, and stretched 
out his arm to his boy. But the child shrunk 
crying to the bosom of his fair-girdled nurse, 
dismayed at his dear father’s aspect, and in 
dread at the bronze hair-crest that he beheld 
nodding fiercely from the helmet’s top. Then 
his dear father laughed aloud, and his lady 
mother; forthwith glorious Hector took the 
helmet from his head, and laid it, all gleam- 
ing, upon the earth; then kissed he his dear 
son and dandled him in his arms, and spake 
in prayer to Zeus and all the gods, “O Zeus 
and all ye gods, vouchsafe ye that this my 
son may likewise prove even as JI, pre- 
eminent amid the Trojans, and as valiant in 
might, and be a great king of Ilios. Then 
may men say of him, ‘Far greater is he than 
his father,’ as he returneth home from battle; 
and may he bring with him blood-stained 
spoils from the foeman he hath slain, and 
may his mother’s heart be glad.” 

So spake he, and laid his son in his dear 
wife’s arms; and she took him to her fra- 
grant bosom, smiling tearfully. And her hus- 
band had pity to see her, and caressed her 
with his hand, and spake and called upon her 
name: “Dear one, I pray thee be not of 
oversorrowful heart; no man against my fate 
shall hurl me to Hades; only destiny, I ween, 
no man hath escaped, be he coward or be 
he valiant, when once he hath been born. 
But go thou to thine house and see to thine 
own tasks, the loom and distaff, and bid thine 
handmaidens ply their work; but for war 
shall men provide and I in chief of all men 
that dwell in Ilios.” 

So spake glorious Hector, and took up his 
ss horse-hair crested helmet; and his dear wife 
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departed to her home oft looking back, and 
letting fall big tears. Anon she came to the 
well-established house of man-slaying Hec- 
tor, and found therein her many handmaid- 
ens, and stirred lamentation in them all. So 
bewailed they Hector, while yet he lived, 
within his house: for they deemed that he 
would no more come back to them from 
battle, nor escape the fury of the hands of 
the Achaians. 

Neither lingered Paris long in his lofty 
house, but clothed on him his brave armour, 
bedight with bronze, and hasted through the 
city, trusting to his nimble feet. Even as 
when a stalled horse, full-fed at the manger, 
breaketh his tether and speedeth at the gal- 
lop across the plain, being wont to bathe 
him in the fair-flowing stream, exultingly; 
and holdeth his head on high, and his mane 
floateth about his shoulders, and he trusteth in 
his glory, and nimbly his limbs bear him to 
the haunts and pasturage of mares; even so 
Priam’s son Paris, glittering in his armour 
like the shining sun, strode down from high 
Pergamos laughingly, and his swift feet bare 
him. Forthwith he overtook his brother, noble 
Hector, even as he was on the point to turn 
him away from the spot where he had 
dallied with his wife. To him first spake 


25 


city of the Pheacians, who of old, upon a time, 
dwelt in spacious Hypereia; near the Cy- 
clopes they dwelt, men exceeding proud, who 
harried them continually, being mightier than 
sthey. Thence the godlike Nausithous made 
them depart, and he carried them away, and 
planted them in Scheria, far off from men 
that live by bread. And he drew a wall 
around the town, and builded houses and 


10 made temples for the gods and meted out the 


fields. Howbeit ere this had he been stricken 
by fate, and had gone down to the house of 
Hades, and now Alcinous was reigning, with 
wisdom granted by the gods. To his house 


15 went the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, devis- 


ing a return for the great-hearted Odysseus. 
She betook her to the rich-wrought bower, 
wherein was sleeping a maiden like to the 
gods in form and comeliness, Nausicaa, the 


zo daughter of Alcinous, high of heart. Beside 


her on either hand of the pillars of the door 
were two handmaids, dowered with beauty 
from the Graces, and the shining doors were 
shut. 

But the goddess, fleet as the breath of the 
wind, swept towards the couch of the maiden, 
and stood above her head, and spake to her 
in the semblance of the daughter of a fa- 
mous seafarer, Dymas, a girl of like age 


godlike Alexandros: ‘Sir, in good sooth Iso with Nausicaa, who had found grace in her 


have delayed thee in thine haste by my 
tarrying, and came not rightly as thou badest 
mew 

And Hector of the glancing helm answered 


sight. In her shape the grey-eyed Athene 
spake to the princess, saying: 

“Nausicaa, how hath thy mother so heed- 
less a maiden to her daughter? Lo, thou hast 


him and said: “Good brother, no man that is 3s shining raiment that lies by thee uncared for, 


rightminded could make light of thy doings 
in fight, seeing thou art strong: but thou art 
wilfully remiss and hast no care; and for this 
my heart is grieved within me, that I hear 


and thy marriage-day is near at hand, when 
thou thyself must needs go beautifully clad, 
and have garments to give to them who shall 
lead thee to the house of the bridegroom! 


shameful words concerning thee in the Tro-40And behold, these are the things whence a 


jans’ mouths, who for thy sake endure much 
toil. But let us be going; all this will we 
make good hereafter, if Zeus ever vouchsafe 
us to set before the heavenly gods that are 


good report goes abroad among men, wherein 
a father and lady mother take delight. But 
come, let us arise and go a-washing with the 
breaking of the day, and I will follow with 


for everlasting the cup of deliverance in our 4s thee to be thy mate in the toil, that without 


halls, when we have chased out of Troy-land 
the well-greaved Achaians.” 


ODYSSEY 


ODYSSEUS AND NAUSICAA 
Book VI 


So there he lay asleep, the steadfast goodly 
Odysseus, fordone with toil and drowsiness. 


delay thou mayst get thee ready, since truly 
thou art not long to be a maiden. Lo, already 
they are wooing thee, the noblest youths of 
all the Pheacians, among that people whence 


sothou thyself dost draw thy lineage. So come, 


beseech thy noble father betimes in the morn- 
ing to furnish thee with mules and a wain to 
carry the men’s raiment, and the robes, and 
the shining coverlets. Yea and for thyself it 


Meanwhile Athene went to the land and the ssis seemlier far to go thus than on foot, for 
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the places where we must wash are a great climbed into the wain. And her mother gave 
way off the town.” her soft olive oil also in a golden cruse, that 
So spake the grey-eyed Athene, and de- she and her maidens might anoint themselves 
parted to Olympus, where, as they say, is the after the bath..Then Nausicaa took the whip 
seat of the gods that standeth fast for ever. sand the shining reins, and touched the mules 
Not by winds is it shaken, nor ever wet to start them; then there was a clatter of 
‘with rain, nor doth the snow come nigh hoofs, and on they strained without flagging, 
‘thereto, but most clear air is spread about with their load of the raiment and the maiden. 
it cloudless, and the white light floats over Not alone did she go, for her attendants fol- 
it. Therein the blessed gods are glad for all 10 lowed with her. 
their days, and thither Athene went when she Now when they were come to the beautiful 
had shown forth all to the maiden. stream of the river, where truly were the 
Anon came the throned Dawn, and awak- unfailing cisterns, and bright water welled 
ened Nausicaa of the fair robes, who up free from beneath, and flowed past, 
straightway marvelled on the dream, and:s enough to wash the foulest garments clean, 
went through the halls to tell her parents, there the girls unharnessed the mules from 
her father dear and her mother. And she under the chariot, and turning them loose 
found them within, her mother sitting by they drove them along the banks of the 
the hearth with the women her handmaids, eddying river to graze on the honey-sweet 
spinning yarn of sea-purple stain, but herzoclover. Then they took the garments from 
father she met as he was going forth to the the wain, in their hands, and bore them to 
renowned kings in their council, whither the the black water, and briskly trod them down 
noble Phzacians called him. Standing close in the trenches, in busy rivalry. Now when 
by her dear father she spake, saying: ‘Father, they had washed and cleaned all the stains, 
dear, couldst thou not lend me a high waggon 2; they spread all out in order along the shore 
with strong wheels, that I may take the of the deep, even where the sea, in beating on 
goodly raiment to the river to wash, so much _ the coast, washed the pebbles clean. Then hav- 
as I have lying soiled? Yea and it is seemly ing bathed and anointed them well with olive 
‘that thou thyself, when thou art with the oil, they took their mid-day meal on the river’s 
princes in council, shouldest have fresh go banks, waiting till the clothes should dry in the 
raiment to wear. Also, there are five dear sons brightness of the sun. Anon, when they were 
of thine in the halls, two married, but three satisfied with food, the maidens and the prin- 
are lusty bachelors, and these are always eager cess, they fell to playing at ball, casting away 
for new-washen garments wherein to go to the their tires, and among them Nausicaa of the 
dances; for all these things have I taken 3; white arms began the song. And even as Ar- 
thought.” temis, the archer, moveth down the mountain, 
This she said, because she was ashamed either along the ridges of lofty Taygetus or 
to speak of glad marriage to her father; Erymanthus, taking her pastime in the chase 
but he saw all and answered, saying: of boars and swift deer, and with her the 
“Neither the mules nor aught else do I 40 wild wood-nymphs disport them, the daugh- 
grudge thee, my child. Go thy ways, and ters of Zeus, lord of the egis, and Leto is 
the thralls shall get thee ready a high wag- glad at heart, while high over all she rears 
gon with good wheels, and fitted with an her head and brows, and easily may she be 


upper frame.” known,—but all are fair; even so the girl 
Therewith he called to his men, and they 4s unwed outshone her maiden company. 
gave ear, and without the palace they made But when now she was about going home- 


ready the smooth-running mule-wain, and wards, after yoking the mules and folding 
led the mules beneath the yoke, and har- up the goodly raiment, then grey-eyed 
nessed them under the car, while the maiden Athene turned to other thoughts, that so 
brought forth from her bower the shining so Odysseus might awake, and see the lovely 
raiment. This she stored in the polished car, maiden, who should be his guide to the city 
and her mother filled a basket with all man- of the Phzacian men. So then the princess 
ner of food to’ the heart’s desire, dainties threw the ball at one of her company; she 
too she set therein, and she poured wine missed the girl, and cast the ball into the 
‘into a goat-skin bottle, while Nausicaa ss deep eddying current, whereat they all raised 
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a piercing cry. Then the goodly Odysseus Surely their souls ever glow with gladness for 
awoke and sat up, pondering in his heart and thy sake, each time they see thee entering 
spirit: the dance, so fair a flower of maidens. But 

“Woe to me! to what men’s land am Ihe is of heart the most blessed beyond all 
come now? say, are they froward, and wild, s others who shall prevail with gifts of wooing, 
and unjust, or are they hospitable, and of and lead thee to his home. Never have mine 
God-fearing mind? How shrill a cry of eyes beheld such an one among mortals, 
maidens rings round me, of the nymphs that neither man nor woman; great awe comes 
hold the steep hill-tops, and the river-springs, upon me as I look on thee. Yet in Delos 
and the grassy water meadows! It must be, 10 once I saw as goodly a thing: a young sap- 
methinks, that I am near men of human ling of a palm tree springing by the altar of 
speech. Go to, I myself will make trial and Apollo. For thither too I went, and much 
see.” people with me, on that path where my sore 

Therewith the goodly Odysseus crept out troubles were to be. Yea, and when I looked 
from under the coppice, having broken with1s thereupon, long time I marvelled in spirit, 
his strong hand a leafy bough from the -—for never grew there yet so goodly a 
thick wood, to hold athwart his body, that shoot from ground,—even in such wise as I 
it might’ hide his nakedness withal. And wonder at thee, lady, and am astonished and 
forth he sallied like a lion mountain-bred, do greatly fear to touch thy knees, though 
trusting in his strength, who fares out blown 20 grievous sorrow is upon me. Yesterday, on 
and rained upon, with flaming eyes; amid the twentieth day, I escaped from the wine- 
the kine he goes or amid the sheep or in dark deep, but all that time continually the 
the track of the wild deer; yea, his belly wave bare me, and the vehement winds 
bids him go even to the good homestead to. drave, from the isle Ogygia. And now some 
make assay upon the flocks. Even so Odys- 25 god has cast me on this shore, that here 
seus was fain to draw nigh to the fair-tressed too, methinks, some evil may betide me; 
maidens, all naked as he was, such need had for I trow not that trouble will cease; the 
come upon him. But he was terrible in their gods ere that time will yet bring many a 
eyes, being marred with the salt sea foam, thing to pass. But, queen, have pity on me, 
and they fled cowering here and there about so for after many trials and sore to thee first 
the jutting spits of shore. And the daughter of all am I come, and of the other folk, 
of Alcinous alone stood firm, for Athene who hold this city and land, I know no man. 
gave her courage of heart, and took all Nay show me the town, give me an old gar- 
trembling from her limbs. So she halted and ment to cast about me, if thou hadst, when 
stood over against him, and Odysseus con-35 thou camest here, any wrap for the linen. 
sidered whether he should clasp the knees And may the gods grant thee all thy heart's 
of the lovely maiden, and so make his desire: a husband and a home, and a mind 
prayer, or should stand as he was, apart. at one with his may they give—a good giit, 
and beseech her with smooth words, if haply for there is nothing mightier and nobler than 
she might show him the town, and give him4owhen man and wife are of one heart and 
raiment. And as he thought within himself. it mind in a house, a grief to their foes, and 
seemed better to stand apart, and beseech to their friends great joy, but their own 
her with smooth words, lest the maiden hearts know it best.” : 


should be angered with him if he touched Then Nausicaa of the white arms an- 
her knees: so straightway he spake a sweet 4sswered him, and said: “Stranger, forasmuch 
and cunning word: as thou seemest no evil man nor foolish— 


“I supplicate thee, O queen, whether thou and it is Olympian Zeus himself that giveth 
art a goddess or a mortal! If indeed thou weal to men, to the good and to the evil, to 
art a goddess of them that keep the wide each one as he will, and this thy lot doubt- 
heaven; to Artemis, then, the daughter of soless is of him, and so thou must in any- 
great Zeus, I mainly liken thee, for beauty wise endure it:—and now, since thou hast 
and stature and shapeliness. But if thou art come to our city and our land, thou shalt 
one of the daughters of men who dwell on not lack raiment, nor aught else that is the 
earth, thrice blessed are thy father and thy due of a hapless suppliant, when he has met 
lady mother, and thrice blessed thy brethren. ssthem who can befriend: him. And I will show 
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thee the town, and name the name of the 
people. The Pheacians hold this city and 
land, and I am the daughter of Alcinous, 
great of heart, on whom all the might and 
force of the Phzacians depend.” 

Thus she spake, and called to her maidens 
of the fair tresses: “Halt, my maidens, 
whither flee ye at the sight of a man? Ye 
surely do not take him for an enemy? That 
mortal breathes not, and never will be born, 
who shall come with war to the land of the 
Pheacians, for they are very dear to the 
gods. Far apart we live in the wash of the 
waves, the outermost of men, and no other 
mortals are conversant with us. Nay, but this 
man is some helpless one come hither in his 
wanderings, whom now we must kindly en- 
treat, for all strangers and beggars are from 
Zeus, and a little gift is dear. So, my maidens, 


give the stranger meat and drink, and bathezo 


-him in the river, where withal is a shelter from 
the winds.” 

So she spake, but they had halted and 
called each to the other, and they brought 


Odysseus to the sheltered place, and madezs 


him sit down, as Nausicaa bade them, the 
daughter of Alcinous, high of heart. Beside 
him they laid a mantle, and a doublet for 
raiment, and gave him soft olive oil in the 


golden cruse, and bade him wash in thezo 


streams of the river. Then goodly Odysseus 
‘spake among the maidens, saying: “I pray 
you stand thus apart, while I myself wash 
the brine from my shoulders, and anoint me 


with olive oil, for truly oil is long a stranger 3s 


‘to my skin. But in your sight I will not 

‘bathe, for I am ashamed to make me naked 

in the company of fair-tressed maidens.” 
Then they went apart and told all to their 


lady. But with the river water the goodly 4o 


Odysseus washed from his skin the salt scurf 
that covered his back and broad shoulders, 
and from his head he wiped the crusted 
brine of the barren sea. But when he had 


washed his whole body, and anointed him 45 


with olive oil, and had clad himself in the 
raiment that the unwedded maiden gave 
him, then Athene, the daughter of Zeus, 
made him greater and more mighty to be- 


hold, and from his head caused deep curl- so 


ing locks to flow, like the hyacinth flower. 
And as when some skilful man overlays gold 
upon silver—one that Hephestus and Pallas 
Athene have taught all manner of craft, and 


on 


Athene shed grace about his head and shoul- 
ders. 

Then to the shore of the sea went Odys- 
seus apart, and sat down, glowing in beauty 
and grace, and the princess marvelled at 
him, and spake among her fair-tressed 
maidens, saying: 

“Listen, my white-armed maidens, and I 
will say somewhat. Not without the will of 
all the gods who hold Olympus hath this 
man come among the godlike Pheacians. Ere- 
while he seemed to me uncomely, but now he 
is like the gods that keep the wide heaven. 
Would that such an one might be called my 
husband, dwelling here, and that it might 
please him here to abide! But come, my 
maidens, give the stranger meat and drink.” 

Thus she spake, and they gave ready ear 
and harkened, and set beside Odysseus meat 
and drink, and the steadfast goodly Odysseus 
dide eat and drink eagerly, for it was long 
since he had tasted food. 

Now Nausicaa of the white arms had an- 
other thought. She folded the raiment and 
stored it in the goodly wain, and yoked the 
mules strong of hoof, and herself climbed 
into the car. Then she called on Odysseus, 
and spake and hailed him: “Up now, stranger, 
and rouse thee to go to the city, that I may 
convey thee to the house of my wise father, 
where, I promise thee, thou shalt get knowl- 
edge of all the noblest of the Pheacians. But 
do thou even as I tell thee, and thou seem- 
est a discreet man enough. So long as we 
are passing along the fields and farms of 
men, do thou fare quickly with the maidens 
behind the mules and the chariot, and I will 
lead the way. But when we set foot within 
the city,—whereby goes a high wall with 
towers, and there is a fair haven on either 
side of the town, and narrow is the entrance, 
and curved ships are drawn up on either hand 
of the mole, for all folk have stations for 
their vessels, each man one for himself. And 
there is the place of assembly about the 
goodly temple of Poseidon, furnished with 
heavy stones, deep bedded in the earth. 
There men look to the gear of the black 
ships, hawsers and sails, and there they fine 
down the oars. For the Phzacians care not 
for bow nor quiver, but for masts, and oars 
of ships, and gallant barques, wherein rejoic- 
ing they cross the grey sea. Their ungracious 
speech it is that I would avoid, lest some 


full of grace is his handiwork—even so didss man afterward rebuke me, and there are but 
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too many insolent folk among the people. 
And some one of the baser sort might meet 
me and say: ‘Who is this that goes with 
Nausicaa, this tall and goodly stranger? 
Where found she him? Her husband he will 
be, her very own. Either she has taken in 
some ship-wrecked wanderer of strange men, 
—for no men dwell near us; or some god 
has come in answer to her instant prayer; 
from heaven has he descended, and will have 
her to wife for evermore. Better so, if herself 
she has ranged abroad and found a lord from 
a strange land, for verily she holds in no re- 
gard the Pheacians here in this country, the 
many men and noble who are her wooers.’ 
So will they speak, and this would turn to 
my reproach. Yea, and I myself would think 
it blame of another maiden who did such 
things in despite of her friends, her father 
and mother being still alive, and was con- 
versant with men before the day of open 
wedlock. But stranger, heed well what I say, 
that as soon as may be thou mayest gain at 
my father’s hands an escort and a safe re- 
turn. Thou shalt find a fair grove of Athene, 
a poplar grove near the road, and a spring 
wells forth therein, and a meadow lies all 
around. This is my father’s demesne, and his 
fruitful close, within the sound of a man’s 
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shout from the city. Sit thee down there and go 


wait until such time as we may have come 
into the city, and reached the house of my fa- 
ther. But when thou deemest that we are 
got to the palace, then go up to the city 
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the court, pass quickly through the great 
chamber, till thou comest to my mother, 
who sits at the hearth in the light of the fire, 
weaving yarn of sea-purple stain, a wonder to 
behold. Her chair is leaned against a pillar, 
and her maidens sit behind her. And there 
my father’s throne leans close to hers, 
wherein he sits and drinks his wine, like an 
immortal. Pass thou by him, and cast thy 
hands about my mother’s knees, that thou 
mayest see quickly and with joy the day of 
thy returning, even if thou art from a very 
far country. If but her heart be kindly dis- 
posed toward thee, then is there hope that 
thou shalt see thy friends, and come to thy 
well-builded house, and to thine own coun- 
try,” 

She spake, and smote the mules with the 
shining whip, and quickly they left behind 
them the streams of the river. And well they 
trotted and well they paced, and she took 
heed to drive in such wise that the maidens 
and Odysseus might follow on foot, and 
cunningly she plied the lash. Then the sun 
set, and they came to the famous grove, the 
sacred place of Athene; so there the goodly 
Odysseus sat him down. Then straightway 
he prayed to the daughter of mighty Zeus: 
“Listen to me, child of Zeus, lord of the egis, 
unwearied maiden; hear me even now, since 
before thou heardest not when I was smit- 
ten on the sea, when the renowned Earth- 
shaker smote me. Grant me to come to 
the Pheacians as one dear, and worthy of 


of the Pheacians, and ask for the housess pity.” 


of my father Alcinous, high of heart. It is 
easily known, and a young child could be 
thy guide, for nowise like it are builded 
the houses of the Phzacians, so goodly is 


So he spake in prayer, and Pallas Athene 
heard him; but she did not yet appear to 
him face to face, for she had regard unto 
her father’s brother, who furiously raged 


the palace of the hero Alcinous. But when 4o against the godlike Odysseus, till he should 


thou art within the shadow of the halls and 


come to his own country. 


ESOP 
(620-564 B.c.?) 


No positive biographical facts can be ad- 
vanced regarding A*sop; some authorities deny 
his having ever existed. He is supposed to have 
been brought to Athens as a slave and freed be- 
cause of his cleverness. On account of alleged 
corruption in the handling of public funds, he 
is said to have been hurled over a precipice 
by the infuriated populace. 

The authorship of the fables is also a matter of 


THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 


A Dog had stolen a piece of meat out of 
a butcher’s shop, and was crossing a river on 
its way home, when he saw his own shadow 
reflected in the stream below. Thinking that 
it was another dog with another piece of 
meat, he resolved to make himself master of 
that also; but in snapping at the supposed 
treasure, he dropped the bit he was carry- 
ing, and so lost all. 

Grasp at the shadow and lose the sub- 
stance—the common fate of those who haz- 
ard a real blessing for some visionary good. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


As a Wolf was lapping at the head of a 
running brook, he spied a stray Lamb pad- 
dling, at some distance, down the ‘stream. 
Having made up his mind to seize her, he 
bethought himself how he might justify his 
‘violence. “Villain!” said he, running up to 
her, “how dare you muddle the water that 
I am drinking?” “Indeed,” said the Lamb 
humbly, “I do not see how I can disturb the 
water, since it runs from you to me, not from 
‘me to you.” “Be that as it may,” replied 


dispute. They were, however, immensely popular 
in Athens during its most brilliant literary period; 
Socrates versified as many as he could remember. 
The fables, simple and often playfully narrated, 
each with a pat moralization tacked on, are still 
popular, and afford an unfailing source book for 
popular quotation and parental admonition. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of James’s sop in Everyman’s Library. 


other word he fell upon the poor helpless 
Lamb and tore her to pieces. 

A tyrant never wants a plea. And they 
have little chance of resisting the injustice 
sof the powerful whose only weapons are in- 
nocence and reason. 


THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE 
TOWN MOUSE 


Once upon a time a Country Mouse who 
had a friend in town invited him, for old 
acquaintance sake, to pay him a visit in the 

ts country. The invitation being accepted in due 
form, the Country Mouse, though plain and 
rough and somewhat frugal in his nature, 
opened his heart and store, in honour of hos- 
‘pitality and an old friend. There was not 


20 a carefully stored up morsel that he did not 


bring forth out of his larder, peas and bar- 
ley, cheese-parings: and nuts, hoping by quan- 
tity to make up what he feared was wanting 
in quality, to suit the palate of his dainty 


25 guest. The Town Mouse, condescending to 


pick a bit here and a bit there, while the 
host sat nibbling a blade of barley-straw, at 
length exclaimed, “How is it, my good friend, 
that you can endure the dullness of this’ un- 


the Wolf, “it was but a year ago that you3o polished life? You are living like a toad in 


called me many ill names.” “Oh,: Sir!” said 
the Lamb, trembling, “a year ago I was not 
born.” “Well,” replied the Wolf, “if it was 
not you, it was your father, and that is all 


a hole. You can’t really prefer these solitary 
~rocks ‘and woods to streets teeming with car- 
riages and men. On my honour, you are wast- 
ing your time miserably here. We must make 


the same; but it is no use trying to argue 3s the most of life while it lasts. A mouse, you 


me out of my supper;”—and without an- 


know, does not live for ever. So come with 
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me and I’ll show you life and the town.” significant a prey. The Lion, smiling at his 
Overpowered with such fine words and so __ little prisoner’s fright, generously let him go. 
polished a manner, the Country Mouse as- Now it happened no long time after, that the 
sented; and they set out together on their Lion, while ranging the woods for his prey, 
journey to town. It was late in the evening s fell into the toils of the hunters; and finding 
when they crept stealthily into the city, and himself entangled without hope of escape, set 
midnight ere they reached the great house, up 4a roar that filled the whole forest with its 
where the Town Mouse took up his quarters. echo. The Mouse, recognising the voice of 
Here were couches of crimson velvet, carv- his former preserver, ran to the spot, and 
ings in ivory, everything in short that de-10 without more ado set to work to nibble the 
noted wealth and luxury. On the table were knot in the cord that bound the Lion, and in 
‘tthe remains of a splendid banquet, to pro- a short time set the noble beast at liberty; 
cure which all the choicest shops in the town thus convincing him that kindness is seldom 
had been ransacked the day before. It was thrown away, and that there is no creature 
now the turn of the courtier to play thexsso much below another but that he may have 
host; he places his country friend on purple, it in his power to return a good office. 
runs to and fro to supply all his wants, -- 

presses dish upon dish and dainty upon THE HOUSE-DOG AND THE WOLF 
dainty upon him, and as though he were 

waiting on a king, tastes every course ere he2zo A lean hungry Wolf chanced one moon- 
ventures to place it before his rustic cousin. shiny night to fall in with a plump well-fed 
‘The Country Mouse, for his part, affects to House-Dog. After the first compliments were 
make himself quite at home, and blesses the passed between them, “How is it, my friend,” 
good fortune that had wrought such a change said the Wolf, “that you look so sleek? How 
in his way of life; when, in the midst of 25 well your food agrees with you! and here 
his enjoyment, as he is thinking with con- am I striving for my living night and day, 
tempt of the poor fare he has forsaken, on and can hardly save myself from starving.” 
a sudden the door flies open, and a party of: “Well,” says the Dog, “if you would fare like 
revellers returning from a late entertainment, me, you have only to do as I do.” “Indeed!” 
bursts into the room. The affrighted friends so says he, “and what is that?” “Why,” replies 
jump from the table in the greatest consterna- the Dog, “just to guard the master’s house 
tion and hide themselves in the first corner and keep off the thieves at night.” “With 
they can reach. No sooner do they venture to all my heart; for at present I have but a 
creep out again than the barking of dogs sorry time of it. This woodland life, with its 
drives them back in still greater terror than3s frosts and rains, is sharp work for me. To 
before. At length, when things seemed quiet, have a warm roof over my head and a belly- 
the Country Mouse stole out from his hiding -ful of victuals always at hand will, methinks, 
place, and bidding his friend good-bye, whis- -be no bad exchange.” “True,” says the Dog; 
pered in his ear, “Oh, my good sir, this fine “therefore you have nothing to do but to 
mode of living may do for those who like it; 40 follow me.’”’ Now as they were jogging on to- 
but give me my barley-bread in peace and _ gether, the Wolf spied a mark on the Dog’s 
security before the daintiest feast where Fear neck, and having a strange curiosity, could 


‘and Care are in waiting.” not forbear asking what it meant. “Pooh! 
nothing at: all,” says the Dog. “Nay, but 

THE LION AND THE MOUSE 4spray”—says the Wolf. “Oh! a mere trifle, 
perhaps the collar to which my chain is fas- 

A Lion was sleeping in his lair, when a tened—” “Chain!” cries the Wolf in  sur- 


‘Mouse, not knowing where he was going, ran prise; “you don’t mean to say that you can- 
~over the mighty beast’s nose and awakened not rove when and where you please?” “Why, 
him. The Lion clapped his paw upon the sonot exactly perhaps; you see I am looked 
‘frightened little creature, and was about to upon as rather fierce, so they sometimes tie 
make an end of him in a moment, when the me up in the day-time, but I assure you I 
Mouse, in pitiable tone, besought him to spare have perfect liberty at night, and the master 
one who had so unconsciously offended; and feeds me off his own plate, and the servants 
not stain his honourable paws with so in- ssgive me their tit-bits, and I am such a fa- 
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vourite, and—but what is the matter? where the old lady’s eyes, and meanwhile, bit by 
are you going?” “Oh, good-night to you,” bit, carried off her goods. At length after a 
says the Wolf; “you are welcome to your’ time he set about the task in earnest and 
dainties; but for me, a dry crust with liberty cured her, and thereupon asked for the stip- 


against a king’s luxury with a chain.” Sulated fee. But the old Woman, on recover- 
ing her sight, saw none of her goods left in 
THE STAG IN THE OX-STALL the house. When, therefore, the Physician 


importuned her in vain for payment, and she 

A hunted Stag, driven out of covert and continually put him off with excuses, he sum- 
distracted by fear, made for the first farm-1¢moned her at last before the Judges. Being 
house he saw, and hid himself in an Ox- now called upon for her defence, she said, 
stall which happened to be open. As he was “What this man says is true enough; I prom- 
trying to conceal himself under the straw, ised to give him his fee if my sight were re- 
“What can you mean,” said an Ox, “by run-_ stored, and nothing if my eyes continued 
ning into such certain destruction as to trust 1s bad. Now then he says that I am cured, but 
yourself to the haunts of man?” “Only do I say just the contrary; for when my malady 
you not betray me,” said the Stag, “and I first came on, I could see all sorts of fur- 
shall be off again on the first opportunity.” niture and goods in my house; but now, 
Evening came on; the herdsman foddered the when he says he has restored my sight, I 
cattle, but observed nothing. The other farm-2o cannot see one jot of either.” 
servants came in and out. The Stag was still He who plays a trick must be prepared to 
safe. Presently the bailiff passed through; take a joke. 
all seemed right. The Stag now feeling him- 


self quite secure began to thank the Oxen ME 
for their hospitality. ‘““Wait awhile,” said one -; SEO EES EN CEN AIO SIN, 
of them, “we indeed wish you well, but there A Woodman was felling a tree on the 


is yet another person, one with a hundred bank of a river, and by chance let slip his 
eyes; if he should happen to come this way axe into the water, when it immediately sank 
I fear your life will be still in jeopardy.” to the bottom. Being thereupon in great dis- 
While he was speaking, the Master, having so tress, he sat down by the side of the stream 
finished his supper, came round to see that and lamented his loss bitterly. But Mercury, 
all was safe for the night, for he thought whose river it was, taking compassion on 
that his cattle had not of late looked as well him, appeared at the instant before him; and 
as they ought. Going up to the rack, “Why hearing from him the cause of his sorrow, 
so little fodder here?” says he; “Why is3; dived to the bottom of the river, and bring- 
there not more straw?” And, “How long, I ing up a golden axe, asked the Woodman if 
wonder, would it take to sweep down these that were his. Upon the man’s denying it, 
cobwebs!” Prying and observing, here and Mercury dived a second time, and brought 
there and everywhere, the Stag’s antlers jut- up one of silver. Again the man denied that 
ting from out the straw, caught his eye, and soit was his. So diving a third time, he pro- 
calling in his servants he instantly made prize duced the identical axe which the man had 
of him. lost. “That is mine!” said the Woodman, 
No eye like the Master’s eye. delighted to have recovered his own; and so 
pleased was Mercury with the fellow’s truth 
THE OLD WOMAN AND THE 4sand honesty, that he at once made him a 
PHYSICIAN present of the other two. 

The man goes to his companions, and giv- 

An old Woman, who had become blind, ing them an account of what had happened 
called in a Physician, and promised him, be- to him, one of them determined to try 
fore witnesses, that if he would restore her 50 whether he might not have the like good 
eyesight, she would give him a most hand- fortune. So repairing to the same place, as if 
some reward, but that if he did not cure her, for the purpose of cutting wood, he let slip 
-and her malady remained, he should receive his axe on purpose into the river, and then 
nothing. The agreement being concluded, the sat down on the bank, and made a great 
Physician tampered from time to time with 5sshow of weeping. Mercury appeared as be- 
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fore, and hearing from him that his tears 
were caused by the loss of his axe, dived 
once more into the stream; and bringing up 
a golden axe, asked him if that was the axe 
he had lost. “Aye, surely,” said the man, 
eagerly; and he was about to grasp the treas- 
ure, when Mercury, to punish his impudence 
and lying, not only refused to give him that, 
but would not so much as restore him his 
own axe again. 
Honesty is the best policy. 


THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER , 


A Schoolboy stole a horn-book from one 
of his schoolfellows, and brought it home to 
his mother. Instead of chastising him, she 
rather encouraged him in the deed. In course 
of time the boy, now grown into a man, be- 
gan to steal things of greater value, till at 
length being caught in the very act, he was 
bound and led to execution. Perceiving his 
mother following among the crowd, wailing 
and beating her breast, he begged the officers 
to be allowed to speak one word in her ear. 
When she quickly drew near and applied her 
ear to her son’s mouth, he seized the lobe 
of it tightly between his teeth and bit it off. 
Upon this she cried out lustily, and the crowd 
joined her in upbraiding the unnatural son, 
as if his former evil ways had not been 
enough, but that his last act must be a deed 
of impiety against his mother. But he re- 
plied: “It is she who is the cause of my ruin; 


truth of the matter, came at length to make 
his visit of inquiry, and standing at some 
distance, asked his Majesty how he did? “Ah, 
my dearest friend,’ said the Lion, “is it 
syour Why do you stand so far from me? 
Come, sweet friend, and pour a word of 
consolation in the poor Lion’s ear, who has 
but a short time to live.” “Bless you!” said 
the Fox, “but excuse me if I cannot stay; 


10 for, to tell the truth, I feel quite uneasy at 


the mark of the footsteps that I see here, 
all pointing towards your den, and none re- 
turning outwards.” 

Affairs are easier of entrance than of exit; 


15 and it is but common prudence to see our 


way out before we venture in. 


THE ASS CARRYING SALT 


A certain Huckster who kept an Ass, hear- 


zoing that Salt was to be had cheap at the 


sea-side, drove down his Ass thither to buy 
some. Having loaded the beast as much as 
he could bear, he was driving him home, when, 
as they were passing a slippery ledge of rock, 


2sthe Ass fell into the stream below, and the 


Salt being melted, the Ass was relieved of his 
burden, and having gained the bank with 
ease, pursued his journey onward, light in 
body and in spirit. The Huckster soon after- 


so wards set off for the sea-shore for some more 


Salt, and loaded the Ass, if possible, yet more 
heavily than before. On their return, as they 
crossed the stream into which he had for- 
merly fallen, the Ass fell down on purpose, 


for if when I stole my schoolfellow’s horn-35 and by the dissolving of the Salt, was again 


book and brought it to her, she had given 


_mé a sound flogging, I should never have so 


grown in wickedness as to come to this un- 
timely end.” 


released from his load. The Master, pro- 
voked at the loss, and thinking how he might 
cure him of this trick, on his next journey 
to the coast freighted the beast with a load 


»» Nip evil in the bud. Spare the rod and 40 of sponges. When they arrived at the same 


spoil the child. 


THE SICK LION 


stream as before, the Ass was at his old 
tricks again, and rolled himself into the 
water; but the sponges becoming thoroughly 
wet, he found to his cost, as he proceeded 


‘A Lion, no longer able, from. the weakness 4; homewards, that instead of lightening his 


of old age, to hunt for his prey, laid himself 
up in his den, and, breathing’ with ‘great diffi- 
culty, and speaking with a low voice, gave 
out that he was very ill indeed. The report 


"soon spread among the beasts, and there was so 


great lamentation for the sick Lion. One 
after the other came to see him; but, catch- 
ing them thus alone, and in his own den, the 
Lion made an easy prey of them, and grew 


burden, he had more than doubled its weight. 

The same measures will not suit all cir- 
cumstances; and we may play the same 
trick once too often. 


THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR 
ASS 


A Miller and his Son were driving their 
Ass to a neighbouring fair to sell him. They 


fat upon his diet. The Fox, suspecting the ssihad not gone far when they met with a troop 
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of girls returning from the town, talking and 
laughing. “Look there!” cried one of them, 
“did you ever see such fools, to be trudging 
along the road on foot, when they might be 


mediately took up his Son behind him. They 
had now almost reached the town. “Pray, 
honest friend,” said a townsman, “is that Ass 
your own?” “Yes,” says the old Man. ‘Oh! 


riding!” The old Man, hearing this, quietly s One would not have thought so,” said the 


bade his Son get on the Ass, and walked 
along merrily by the side of him. Presently 
they came up to a group of old men in earn- 
est debate. ‘‘There!” said one of them, “it 


proves what I was a-saying. What respect 1° 


is shown to old age in these days? Do you 
see that idle young rogue riding, while his old 
father has to walk?—Get down, you scape- 
grace! and let the old Man rest his weary 


limbs.” Upon this the Father made his Son 1s 


dismount, and got up himself. In this man- 
ner they had not proceeded far when they 
met a company of women and children. 
“Why, you lazy old fellow!” cried several 


tongues at once, “how can you ride upon the 20 


beast, while that poor little lad there can 
hardly keep pace by the side of you.” The 
good-natured Miller stood corrected, and im- 


other, “by the way you load him. Why, you 
two fellows are better able to carry the poor 
beast than he you!” “Anything to please 
you,” said the old Man; “we can but try.” 
So, alighting with his Son, they tied the Ass’s 
legs together, and by the help of a pole en- 
deavoured to carry him on their shoulders 
over a bridge that led to the town. This was 
so entertaining a sight that the people ran 
out in crowds to laugh at it; till the Ass, 
not liking the noise nor his situation, kicked 
asunder the cords that bound him, and 
tumbling off the pole, fell into the river. 
Upon this the old Man, vexed and ashamed, 
made the best of his way home again—con- 
vinced that by endeavouring to please every- 
body he had pleased nobody, and lost his Ass 
into the bargain. 


SAPPHO 
(c. 610 B.C.) 


From the time when Plato called Sappho the 
“Tenth Muse” she has been considered the world’s 
most inspired woman poet. Part of her fame may 
be due to the legend of her hopeless love for the 
handsome youth, Phaon. According to this legend 
she finally cast herself into the sea in despair. 
The romance is further enhanced by the adora- 
tion paid to her by her contemporaries of Les- 
bos. Alczus called her, ‘Violet-weaving, pure, 
so{tly-smiling Sappho.” Her personality and her 
sincerity must have impressed her hearers as she 
sang her lyrics. 

The island of Lesbos in the AXgean Sea was 
the seat of olian culture in the seventh century 
B.c. Here Sappho was the presiding genius of 
lyrical poetry. She conducted a school for girls 
interested in the art of song. Probably young 
women from all sections of Greece came to this 


famous school with the hope of gaining some of 
the inspiration of the poet. From the “Hymn to 
Aphrodite” it appears that frequently Sappho 
was disappointed with the altitude of her pupils. 

Of the poetry of Sappho only a few fragments 
have been preserved. Various Greek and Roman 
critics quoted lines to illustrate their theories of 
style. Recently bits of her poetry have been dis- 
covered on Egyptian papyri. From these and 
from the comments of the early writers we may 
conclude that Sappho was primarily a poet of 
love, often unrequited. A recurring note of sad- 
ness characterizes the passionate mood of the 
poems. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of C. R. Haines in The Broadway Transla- 
tions. 


A PRAYER TO APHRODITE 


Immortal Cypris of the marbled throne, 
Daughter of Zeus, for all wiles are thine own, 
Crush not my soul, O Lady Queen, 
with care and teen; 


But hither come, if Thou in days gone by 
Didst ever leave thy Father’s home on high, 5 
Deigning from far my prayers to hear 
with listening ear, 


And camest in thy golden car, that straight 
Thy dainty sparrows down from Heaven’s 
gate, 
With quick wings winnowing the air 
o’er dark Earth bare, 


And, lo, were here; and Thou, O Lady Blest, 10 
Thy lovely face in smiles immortal drest, 
Didst ask what ills assailed me? Why 


this wistful cry? 
For what new boon with frenzied soul I 
prayed 
Above all else; and “Who,” saidst thou, “the 
maid 


Whose love you fain would win? Who so 
works Sappho woe? 15 


If now she spurns, she soon shall seek your 
side, 


20 


If gifts she scorns, to give shall be her pride, 
If she kiss not, she soon shall kiss, 
coy though she is.” 


Come, Queen, now also, and thy suppliant 
save 
From carking cares. All that my heart would 
crave 
Bring thou to pass, and be my friend 
still to the end. 


20 


TO A BELOVED GIRL 


Like to the Gods I deem him blest, 
Who face to face with thee, thy guest, 
Sits welcome with ears rapt to hear 
thy voice so sweet, so near, 


Thy lovely laugh: that sight doth make 
The heart within my bosom shake! 
When I but glance at thee, no word 
from my dumb lips is heard, 


My tongue is tied, a subtle flame 
Leaps in a moment o’er my frame, 
I see not with mine eyes, my ear 
can only murmurs hear, 


Sweat dews my brow, quick tremors pass 
Through every limb, more wan, than grass 
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I blanch, and frenzied, nigh to death, 
I gasp away my breath. 


[But be his fortune e’er so ill 
The poor man must endure it still. } 


Some think a gallant navy on the sea, 
And some a host of foot or horse, to be 
Earth’s fairest thing; but I declare 
the one we love more fair. 


Right easy is the proof, that all may know 
How true my saying is, for Helen, though ; 
Much mortal beauty she might scan, 
judged him the fairest man, 


Who in the dust Troy’s majesty defiled, 
Nor rather of her parents dear and child 
Had thought, but, Cypris-led, astray 
cherished an ill love’s way; 


For nowise hard is woman’s will to sway 10 | 


If from home thoughts she lightly turn away. 
So now far Anactoria be 
in memory nigh to thee! - 


Whose sweet foot-fall I would more gladly 
hear, 
And the bright glory of her face see near, 
Than Lydian chariots in the field 
and foot with spear and shield. 15 


Full well we know that mortals may not fare 

In all things well: albeit to crave a share 
In what is well zs not denied, 
if Heaven be on our side. 


O sovran Nereids, grant me this, I pray, 
To bring my brother safe upon his way; 20 
And whatso’er his heart hath willed 
be all fulfilled! 


For that wherein he faulted make amends, 
Grant him to be a joy to all his friends, 
To foes a bane, but none be thus 
a harm to us! 


And may he to his sister gladly bring 25 
A share in honour; but that bitter sting, 
The words he spoke in angry part 
and broke my heart, 


(Hearing that song of mine that touched 
him near) 


To me the’ Mises truly: gave)" “ 


—Yet grant that'‘in® thé ‘city’s welccme here 
He may forget all that, when home 
tie “soon shall come. 30 


shes ST adic 


An envy ied and a: happy ‘lot: 


E’en when x i lie within the grave, 


I cannot, ‘shall not, be forgo. 


Thou art come, it is well, for of thee I am 
fain; 
Thou hast lighted love’s fire in my hecon 
~~ amain. 
All hail and all hail to thee, heart of my, 
heart, 
Aye, a hail for each year that fate kept us 
apart. 


The wealth that has no share in worth 
Is no safe inmate of our hearth; 

But when the two are blent in one, 
The height of happiness’ is won. 


The Moon and Pleiades have set, 
Midnight is nigh, 

The time is passing, passing, yet 
Alone I lie. 


All that the glittering morn hath driven afar 
' Thou callest home, O evening Star! 

Thou callest sheep, thou callest kid to rest, 
And children to their mother’s breast. 


Raise high, ye workmen all, 
The roof-tree of the hall: 
Sing, sing the wedding song! 


For’ more than mortals tall, 

Like Ares in the throng 5 

The bridegroom comes along : 
Sing, sing the wedding song! 


eevee 


wee 


are + « 


Tragedy had” ‘its ein in the” autumn fes- 
tivals in°honor of Dionysus; a season of revelry, 
song, and dance. In time, Greek’ tragedy came to 
be a highly deyeloped art forrh. The characters 
are heroic in*:stature, the language is sublime, 
the lyric choruses which amplify and comment 
upon the dramatic situation are exalted in senti- 
ment and beautiful in expression. 

Of the many plays which A’schylus wrote, only 
a few survive; of these, the most important per- 
haps are Prometheus Bound and Agamemnon. 
Up to the time of A2schylus Greek tragedy gained 


PROMETHEUS BOUND 


Enter Micut and Force, leading in 
PROMETHEUS; HEPHASTUS, with chains. 


Micur. At length the utmost bound of 
Earth we’ve reached, 
This Scythian soil, this wild untrodden waste. 
Hephestus, now Jove’s high behests demand 
Thy care; to these steep cliffy rocks bind 
down 
With close-linked chains of during adamant 5 
This daring wretch. For he the bright-rayed 
fire, 
Mother of arts, flower of thy potency, 
Filched from the gods, and gave to mortals. 
Here, 
Just guerdon of his sin shall find him; here 
Let his pride learn to bow to Jove supreme 10 
And love men well, but love them not too 
much. 
HepuH. Ye twain, rude Micut and Force, 
have done your work 
To the perfect end; but I—my heart shrinks 
back 
From the harsh task to nail a kindred god 
To this storm-battered crag. Yet dare I 
must. 15 
Where Jove commands, whoso neglects rebels, 
And pays the traitor’s fine. High-counselled 
son 
Of right-decreeing Themis. I force myself 
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.° ESCHYLUS 
xe « (525-456 B.C.) 


its effects by means of a single actor and chorus; 
Aeschylus added a second actor and _ thereby 
amplified and improved the drama. 

For deceit practiced upon Zeus by Prometheus 
in a sacrifice, the god denied man the use of 
fire; but Prometheus stole it from heaven and 
brought it to earth in a hollow reed. For this act, 
he was chained by the order of Zeus on a moun- 
tain, where daily his liver (which grew again at 
night) was consumed by an eagle. 

The translation of the Prometheus Bound is 
that of John S. Blackie in Everyman’s Library. 


No less than thee, when to this friendless 
rock 

With iron bonds where nor 
shape 20 

Nor voice of wandering mortal shall relieve 

Thy lonely watch; but the fierce-burning sun 

Shall parch and bleach thy fresh complexion. 
Thou, 

When motley-mantled Night hath hid the 
day, 

Shalt greet the darkness, with how short a 
joy! 


I chain thee, 


25 

For the morn’s sun the nightly dew shall 
scatter, 

And thou be pierced again with the same 
pricks 


Of endless woe—and saviour shall be none. 
Such fruits thy forward love to men hath 
wrought thee. 
Thyself a god, the wrath of gods to thee 30 
Seemed little, and to men thou didst dispense 
Forbidden gifts. For this thou shalt keep 
watch 
On this delightless rock, fixed and erect, 
With lid unsleeping, and with knee unbent. 
Alas! what groans and wails shalt thou ess 
forth, 
Fruitless. Jove is not weak that he oula 
bend; 
For young authority must ever be 
Harsh and severe. 
Micur. Enough of words and tears. 


PROMETHEUS BouND 23 


This god, whom all the gods detest, wilt thou 
Not hate, thou, whom his impious larceny 40 
Did chiefly injure? 
HEPH. But, my friend, my kinsman— 
Micut. True, that respect; but the dread 
father’s word 
Respect much more. Jove’s word respect and 
fear. 
Hepu. Harsh is thy nature, and thy heart 
is full 
Of pitiless daring. 
_ Micut. Tears were wasted here, 4s 
And labour lost is all concern for him. 
Hepu. O thrice-cursed trade, that e’er my 
hand should use it! 
Micut. Curse not thy craft; the cunning of 
thy hand 
Makes not his woes; he made them for him- 
self. 
HepH. Would that some other hand had 


drawn the lot 50 
To do this deed! 
MIGHT. All things may be, but this 


To dictate to the gods. There’s one that’s 


free, 
One only; Jove. 
HEPH. I know it, and am dumb. 
Micut. Then gird thee to the work, chain 


down the culprit, 
Lest Jove thy laggard zeal behold, and 
blame. 55 
Hepu. The irons here are ready. 


MIcHT. Take them, and strike 
Stout blows with the-hammer; nail him to the 
rock. 
Hepu. The work speeds well, and lingers 
not. 
MicurT. Strike! Strike! 
With ring, and clamp, and wedge make sure 
the work. 
He hath a subtle wit will find itself 60 
A way where way is none. 
HEPH. This arm is fast. 


Micut. Then clasp this other. Let the 
sophist know, 
Against great Jove how dull a thing is wit. 
Hepu. None but the victim can reprove my 


zeal. 
Micut. Now take this adamantine bolt, and 
force 65 


Its point resistless through his rebel breast. 
Hepu. Alas! alas! Prometheus, but I pity 
thee! 
Micut. Dost lag again. and for Jove’s 
enemies weep 


Fond tears? Beware thou have no cause to 


weep 
Tears for thyself. . 
HEPH. Thou see’st no sightly sight 70 
For eyes to look on. 
Micut. I behold a sower 
Reaping what thing he sowed. But take these 
thongs, 
And bind his sides withal. 
HEPH. I must! I must! 
Nor needs thy urging. 
MicnHrT. Nay, but I will urge, 


Command, and bellow in thine ear! Proceed, 7; 
Lower—yet lower—and with these iron rings 
Enclasp his legs. 

_ HEPH. Tis done, and quickly done. 
Micut. Now pierce his feet through with 

these nails. Strike hard! 

There’s one will sternly prove thy work, and 

thee. 
HepwH. Harsh is thy tongue, and, like thy 
nature, hard. 80 
Micut. Art thou a weakling, do not there- 
fore blame 

The firm harsh-fronted will that suits my office. 

Hepu. Let us away. He’s fettered limb and 
thew. 
Micut. There lie, and feed thy pride on 

_ this bare rock, 

Filching gods’ gifts for mortal men. What 

man 85 

Shall free thee from these woes? Thou hast 

been called 

In vain the Provident: had thy soul possessed 

The virtue of thy name, thou hadst fore- 

seen 

These. cunning toils, and hadst unwound thee 

from. them. 
[Exeunt all, except PROMETHEUS, who is left 
chained. 
Prom. O divine ether, and swift-winged 
winds, 90 

And river-fountains, and of ocean waves 

The multitudinous laughter, and thou Earth, 

Boon mother of us all, and thou bright round 

Of the all-seeing Sun, you I invoke! 

Behold what ignominy of causeless wrongs 95 

I suffer from the gods, myself a god. 

See what piercing pains shall goad me 
Through long ages myriad-numbered! 

' With such wrongful chains hath bound me 
This new leader of the gods. 100 
Ah me! present woes and future 
I bemoan. O! when, O! when 
Shall the just redemption dawn. 
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Yet why thus prate? I know what ills await 
me. 

No unexpected torture can surprise 105 

My soul prophetic; and with quiet mind 

We all must bear our ‘portioned fate. nor 
idly 

Court battle with a strong necessity. 

Alas! alas! ’tis hard to speak to the winds; 

Still harder to be:dumb! my well-deserv- 


ings 110 
To mortal men are all the offence that bowed 
me 


Beneath this yoke. The secret fount of fire 

I sought, and found, and in a reed concealed 
it; 

Whence arts have sprung to man, and life hath 


drawn 
Rich store of comforts. For such deed I suf- 
fer TI5 


These bonds, in the broad eye of gracious day, 
Here crucified. Ah me! ah me! who comes? 
What sound, what viewless breath, thus taints 


the air, 
God sent, or mortal, or of mingled kind? 
What errant traveller ill-sped comes to 
view "120 


This naked ridge of extreme Earth, and me? 
Whoe’er thou art, a hapless god thou see’st 
Nailed to this crag; the foe of Jove thou seest. 
Him thou see’st, whom all the Immortals 
Whoso tread the Olympian threshold, 125 
Name with hatred; thou beholdest 
Man’s best friend, and, therefore, hated 
For excess of love. 
Hark, again! I hear the whirring 
As of winged birds approaching; 130 
With the light strokes of their pinions 
Ether pipes ill-boding whispers!—- 
Alas! alas! that I should fear 
Each breath that nears me. 


The OCEANWES approach, borne through the 
air in a winged car. 


STROPHE I 


Cuorvs. Fear nothing; for a friendly band 
approaches; 135 
Fleet rivalry of wings 
Oar’d us to this far height, with hard consent 
Wrung from our careful sire 
The winds swift-sweeping bore me: for I heard 
The harsh hammer’s note deep deep in ocean 
Caves, 140 
And, throwing virgin shame aside, unshod 
The winged car I mounted. 


' Prom. Ah! ah! 

Daughters of prolific Tethys, 

And of ancient father Ocean, 

With his sleepless current whirling 145 
Round the firm ball of the globe. 

Look! with rueful eyes behold me 

Nailed by adamantine rivets, 

Keeping weary watch unenvied 

On this tempest-rifted rock! 150 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Cuorvs. I look, Prometheus; and a tearful 
cloud 
My woeful sight bedims, 
To see thy goodliest form with insult chained, 
In adamantine bonds, 
To this bare crag, where pinching airs shall 


blast thee. 155 
New gods now hold the helm of Heaven; new 
laws 


Mark Jove’s unrighteous rule; the giant race 
Of Titan times hath vanished. 

Prom. Deep in death-receiving Hades 

Had he bound me, had he whelmed me 160 

In Tartarean pit, unfathomed, 

Fettered with unyielding bonds! 

Then nor god nor man had feasted 

Eyes of triumph on my wrongs, 

Nor I, thus swung in middle ether, 165 

Moved the laughter of my foes. 


STROPHE II 


Cuorus. Which of the gods hath heart so 
hard 
To mock thy woes? Who will withhold 
The fellow-feeling and the tear, 
Save only Jove. But he doth nurse 170 
Strong wrath within his stubborn breast, 
And holds all Heaven in awe. 

Nor will he cease till his hot rage is glutted, 
Or some new venture shakes his stable throne. 

Prom. By my Titan soul, I swear it! 175 
Though with harsh chains now he mocks me, 
Even now the hour is ripening, 
When this haughty lord of Heaven 
Shall embrace my knees, beseeching 
Me to unveil the new-forged counsels 180 
That shall hurl him from his throne. 
But no honey-tongued persuasion, 
No smooth words of artful charming, 
No stout threats shall loose my tongue, 
Till he loose these bonds of insult, 185 
And himself make just atonement 
For injustice done to me. 
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ANTISTROPHE II 


Cuorus. Thou are a bold man, and defiest 
The keenest pangs to force thy will. 
With a most unreined tongue thou speak- 
est; 190 
But me—sharp fear hath pierced my heart. 
I fear for thee: and of thy woes 
The distant, doubtful end 
I see not. O, ’tis hard, most hard to reach 
The heart of Jove! prayer beats his ear in 
vain. 195 
Prom. Harsh is Jove, I know—he frameth 
Justice for himself; but soon, 
When the destined arm o’ertakes him, 
He shall tremble as a child. 
He shall smooth his bristling anger, 200 
Courting friendship shunned before, 
More importunate to unbind me 
Than impatient I of bonds. 
CHorus. Speak now, let us know the whole 
offence 
charges thee withal; for which he 
seized, 205 
And with dishonor and dire insult loads thee. 
Unfold the tale; unless, perhaps, such sorrow 
Irks thee to tell. 
Prom. To tell or not to tell 
Irks me the same; which way I turn is pain. 
When first the gods their fatal strife be- 


Jove 


gan, 210 
And insurrection raged in Heaven—some striv- 
ing 


To cast old Kronos from his hoary throne, 

That Jove might reign, and others to crush 
i’ the bud 

His swelling mastery—I wise counsel gave 

To the Titans, sons of primal Heaven and 


Earth; 215 
But gave in vain. Their dauntless stubborn 
souls 
Spurned gentle ways, and patient-working 
wiles, 


Weening swift triumph with a blow. But me, 
My mother Themis, not once but oft, and 


Earth 

(One shape of various names), prophetic 
told 220 

That violence and rude strength in such a 
strife 

Were vain—craft haply might prevail. This 
lesson 


I taught the haughty Titans, but they deigned 
Scarce with contempt to hear my prudent 
words, 


Thus baffled in my plans, I deemed it bess, 225 
As things then were, leagued with my mother 
Themis, 
To accept Jove’s proffered friendship. By my 
counsels 
From his primeval throne was Kronos hurled 
Into the pit Tartarean, dark, profound, 
With all his troop of friends. Such was the 
kindness 230 
From me received by him who now doth hold 
The masterdom of Heaven; these the rewards 
Of my great zeal: for so it hath been ever. 
Suspicion’s a disease that cleaves to tyrants, 
And they who love most are the first sus- 
pected. 235 
As for your question, for what present fault 
I bear the wrong that now afflicts me, hear. 
Soon as he sat on his ancestral throne 
He called the gods together, and assigned 
To each his fair allotment, and his sphere 240 
Of sway supreme; but, ah! for wretched man! 
To him nor part nor portion fell: Jove vowed 
To blot his memory from the Earth, and 
mould 
The race anew. I only of the gods 
Thwarted his will; and, but for my strong 
aid, 245 
Hades had whelmed, and hopeless ruin 
swamped 
All men that breathe. Such were my crimes: 
these pains, 
Grievous to suffer, pitiful to behold, 
Were purchased thus; and mercy’s now denied 
To him whose crime was mercy to man- 
kind: 250 
And here I lie, in cunning torment stretched, 
A spectacle inglorious to Jove. 
Cuorus. An iron-heart were his, and flinty 
hard, 
Who on thy woes could look without a tear, 
Prometheus; I had liefer not so seen thee, 255 
And seeing thee fain would call mine eyesight 
liar. 
Prom. Certes no sight am I for friends to 
look on. 
Cuorus. Was this thy sole offence? 
Prom. I taught weak mortals 
Not to foresee harm, and forestall the Fates. 
Cuorus. A sore disease to anticipate mis- 
chance: 260 
How didst thou cure it? 


Prom. Blind hopes of good I planted 
In their dark breasts. ite vara ia 
CHORUS. That was a boon indeed, 


To ephemeral man. 
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Prom. Nay more, I gave them fire. 

Cuorvus. And flame-faced fire is now en- 
joyed by mortals? 

Prom. Enjoyed, and of all arts the destined 


mother. 265 
Cuorus. And is this all the roll of thy of- 
fendings 


That he should rage so fierce? Hath he not | 


set 
Bounds to his vengeance? 
PRoM. None, but his own pleasure. 
Cuorus. And when shall he please? Vain 
the hope; thou see’st 
That thou hast erred; and that thou hast to 
us 270 
No pleasure brings, to thee excess of pain. 
Of this enough. Seek now to cure the evil. 
Prom. Tis a light thing for him whose foot’s 


unwarped 
By misadventure’s meshes to advise 
And counsel the unfortunate. But I 275 


Foreknew my fate, and if I erred, I erred 

With conscious purpose, purchasing man’s weal 

With mine own grief. I knew I should offend 

The Thunderer, though deeming not that he 

Would perch me thus to pine ’twixt Earth and 

Sky, 280 
Of this wild wintry waste sole habitant. 
But cease to weep for ills that weeping mends 
not; 

Descend, and I'll discourse to thee at length 

Of chances yet to come. Nay, do not doubt; 

But leave thy car, nor be ashamed to share 285 

The afflictions of the afflicted; for Mishap, 

Of things that lawless wander, wanders most; 

With me to-day it is with you to-morrow. 
Cuorvus. Not to sluggish ears, Prometheus, 

Hast thou spoken thy desire; 290 

From our breeze-borne car descending, 

With light foot we greet the ground. 

Leaving ether chaste, smooth pathway 

Of the gently-winnowing wing, 

On this craggy rock I stand, 205 

To hear the tale, while thou mayst tell it, 

Of thy sorrows to the end. 


Enter OCEAN 


OcreAN. From my distant caves cerulean 
This fleet-pinioned bird hath borne me; 
Needed neither bit nor bridle, 300 
Thought instinctive reined the creature; 
Thus, to know thy griefs, Prometheus, 

And to grieve with thee I come. 
Soothly strong the tie of kindred 
Binds the heart of man and god; 305 


But, though no such tie had bound me, 
I had wept for thee the same. 
Well thou know’st not mine the cunning 
To discourse with glozing phrase: 
Tell me how I may relieve thee, 310 
I am ready to relieve; 
Friend thou boastest none than Ocean 
Surer, in the hour of need. 
Prom. How now, old Ocean? thou too come 


to view 
My dire disasters?p—how shouldst thou have 
dared, 315 
Leaving the billowy stream whose name thou 
bearest, 


Thy rock-roofed halls, and self-built palaces, 

To visit this Scythian land, stern mother of 
iron, 

To know my sorrows, and to grieve with me? 

Look on this sight—thy friend, the friend of 
Jove, 


* 320 
Who helped him to the sway which now he 
bears, 


Crushed by the self-same god himself exalted. 
OcEeAN. I see, Prometheus; and I come to 
speak 
A wise word to the wise; receive it wisely. 
Know what thou art, and make thy manners 
new ; Lelio rx 325 
For a new king doth rule the subject gods. 
Compose thy speech, nor cast such whetted 


words 

’Gainst Jove, who, though he sits apart sub- 
lime, 

Hath ears, and with new pains may smite his 
victim, 

To which his present wrath shall seem a 
toy. 330 


Listen to me; slack thy fierce ire, and seek 

Speedy deliverance from these woes. Trite 
wisdom 

Belike I speak, Prometheus; but thou knowest 

A lofty-sounding tongue with passionate phrase 

Buys its own ruin. Proud art thou, unyield- 
ing, 335 

And heap’st new woes tenfold on thine own 
head. 

Why should’st thou kick against the pricks? 
Jove reigns 

A lord severe, and of his acts need give 

Account to none. I go to plead for thee, 

And, what I can, will try to save my kins- 


man; 340 
But be thou calm the while; curb thy rash 
speech, 


And let not fame report, that one so wise 


a 


a 
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Fell by the forfeit of a foolish tongue. 
Prom. Count thyself happy, Ocean, being 


free 
From blame, who shared and dared with me. 
Be wise, 345 


And what thy meddling aids not, let alone. 

In vain thou plead’st with him; his ears are 
deaf. 

Look to thyself: thy errand is not safe. 

OcEAN. Wise art thou, passing wise, for 

others’ weal, 
For thine own good most foolish. Prithee do 
not ; 350 
So stretch thy stubborn whim to pull against 
The friends that pull for thee. “Tis no vain 
boast ; 
I know that Jove will hear me. 

Prom. Thou art kind; 
And for thy kind intent and friendly feeling 
Have my best thanks. But do not, I beseech 

thee, 355 
Waste labour upon me. If thou wilt labour, 
Seek a more hopeful subject. Thou wert wiser, 
Being safe, to keep thee safe. I, when I suf- 


fer, 

Wish not that all my friends should suffer with 
me. 

Enough my brother Atlas’ miseries grieve 
me. 360 

Who in the extreme West stands, stoutly bear- 
ing 

The pillars of Heaven and Earth upon his 
shoulders, 


No lightsome burden. Him too, I bewail, 
That made his home in dark Cilician caverns, 


The hostile portent, Earth-born, hundred- 
headed 365 

Impetuous Typhon, quelled by force, who 
stood 


Alone, against the embattled host of gods, 
Hissing out murder from his monstrous jaws; 
And from his eyes there flashed a Gorgon 


glare, 
As he would smite the tyranny of great 
Jove 370 
Clean down; but he, with sleepless thunder 
watching, 


Hurl’d headlong a flame-breathing bolt, and 
laid 


The big-mouthed vaunter low. Struck to the 


heart 
With blasted strength, and shrunk to ashes, 


there 


A huge and helpless hulk, outstretched he 


lies, 375 


Beside the salt sea’s strait, pressed down be- 


neath 

The roots of Attna, on whose peaks He- 
phestus Z 

Sits hammering the hot metal. Thence, one 
day, 

Shall streams of liquid fire, swift passage forc- 
ing, 

With savage jaws the wide-spread plains de- 
vour 380 


Of the fair-fruited Sicily. Such hot shafts, 
From the flame-breathing ferment of the deep, 
Shall Typhon cast with sateless wrath, though 


now 
All scorched and cindered by the Thunderer’s 
stroke, 
Moveless he lies. But why should I teach 
thee? 385 
Thou art a wise man, thine own wisdom 
use 


To save thyself. For me, I’ll endure 
These pains, till Jove sha!l please to slack his 
ire. 
OcEAN. Know’st thou not this, Prometheus, 
that_mild words 
Are medicines of fierce wrath? 
~ PRom. ~ They are, when spoken 390 
In a mild hour; but the high-swelling heart 
They do but fret the more. 
OCEAN. But, in the attempt 
To ward the threatened harm, what evil see’st 
thou? 
Prom. Most bootless toil, and folly most 
inane. 
OcEAN. Be it so; but yet ’tis sometimes 
well, believe me, 395 
That-a wise man should seem to be a fool. 
Prom. Seem fool, seem wise, I, in the end, 
am blamed. 
OcEAN. Thy reckless words reluctant send 
me home. 
Prom. Beware, lest love for me make thy- 
self hated. 
OceAN. Of whom? Of him, who, on the 
all-powerful throne 
Sits, a new lord? 
Prom. Even him. Beware thou vex not 
Jove’s jealous heart. 
OCEAN. In this, thy fate shall warn me. 
Prom. Away! farewell; and may the pru- 
dent thoughts, 
That sway thy bosom now, direct thee ever. 
OcEAN: I go, and quickly. My four-footed 
bird . 405 
Brushes the broad path of the limpid air 


400 
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With forward wing: right gladly will he bend 
The wearied knee on his familiar stall. 


CHORAL HYMN 


STROPHE I 


Thy dire disasters, unexampled wrongs, 
I weep, Prometheus. 410 

From its soft founts distilled the flowing tear 
My cheek bedashes. 

’Tis hard, most hard! By self-made laws Jove 

rules, 

And ’gainst the host of primal gods he points 

The lordly spear. 415 


ANTISTROPHE I 


With echoing groans the ambient waste be- 
wails 
Thy fate, Prometheus; 
The neighbouring tribes of holy Asia weep 
For thee, Prometheus; 
For thee and thine! names mighty and rev- 
ered 420 
Of yore, now shamed, dishonoured, and cast 
down, 
And chained with thee. 


STROPHE II 


And Colchis, with her belted daughters, weeps 
For thee, Prometheus; 
And Scythian tribes, on Earth’s remotest 
verge, 425 
Where lone Meotis spreads her wintry waters, 
Do weep for thee. 


ANTISTROPHE II 


The flower of Araby’s wandering warriors weep 
For thee, Prometheus; 
And they who high their airy holds have 


perched 430 
On Caucasus’ ridge, with pointed lances brist- 
ling, 


Do weep for thee. 


EPODE 


One only vexed like thee, and even as thou, 
In adamant bound, 

A Titan, and a god scorned by the gods, 435 
Atlas I knew. 

He on his shoulders the surpassing weight 

Of the celestial pole stoutly upbore, 
And groaned beneath. 


Roars billowly Ocean, and the Deep sucks 
back 
Its waters when he sobs; 
caves 
Deep hell resounds; 
The fountains of the holy-streaming rivers 
Do moan with him. 
Prom. Deem me not self-willed, nor with 
pride high-strung, 445 
That I am dumb; my heart is gnawed to see 
Myself thus mocked and jeered. These gods, 
to whom 
Owe they their green advancement but to 
me? 
But this ye know; and, not to teach the taught, 
I'll speak of it no more. Of human kind, 450 
My great offence in aiding them, in teaching 
The babe to speak, and rousing torpid mind 
To take the grasp of itself—of this I'll talk; 
Meaning to mortal men no blame, but only 
The true recital of mine own deserts. 485 
For, soothly, having eyes to see they saw not, 
And hearing heard not; but like dreamy phan- 
toms, 
A random life they led from year to year, 
All blindly floundering on. No craft they knew 
With woven brick or jointed beam to pile 460 
The sunward porch; but in the dark earth 
burrowed 
And housed, like tiny ants in sunless caves. 
No signs they knew to mark the wintry year: 
The flower-strewn Spring, and the fruit-laden 
Summer, 
Uncalendared, unregistered, returned— 465 
Till I the difficult art of the stars revealed, 
Their risings and their settings. Numbers, too, 
I taught them (a most choice device) and how 
By marshalled signs to fix their shifting 


440 
from Earth’s dark 


thoughts, 
That Memory, mother of Muses, might 
achieve 470 
Her wondrous works. I first slaved to the 
yoke 


Both ox and ass. I, the rein-loving steeds 

(Of wealth’s gay-flaunting pomp the chiefest 
pride) 

Joined to the car; and bade them ease the 
toils 

Of labouring men vicarious. I the first 47s 

Upon the lint-winged car of mariner 

Was launched, sea-wandering. Such wise arts 
I found 

To soothe the ills of man’s ephemeral life; 

But for myself, plunged in this depth of woe, 

No prop I find, 


\ 
\ 


| 
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Cuorvs. Sad chance! Thy wit hath slipt 480 | 


From its firm footing then when needed most, 

Like some unlearned leech who many healed, 

But being sick himself, from all his store, 

Cannot cull out one medicinal drug. 

Prom. Hear me yet farther; and in hearing 

marvel, 485 

What arts and curious shifts my wit devised. 

Chiefest of all, the cure of dire disease 

Men owe to me. Nor healing food, nor drink, 

Nor unguent knew they, but did slowly wither 

And waste away for lack of pharmacy, — 490 

Tul taught by me to mix the soothing drug, 

And check corruption’s march. I fixed the 
art 

Of divination with its various phase 

Of dim revealings, making dreams speak truth, 

Stray voices, and encounters by the way 405 

Significant; the flight of taloned birds 

On right and left I marked—these fraught 
with ban, 

With blissful augury those; their way of life, 

Their mutual loves and enmities, their flocks, 

And friendly gatherings; the entrails’ smooth- 


ness, 500 
The hue best liked by the gods, the gall, the 
liver 


With all its just proportions. I first wrapped 

In the smooth fat the thighs; first burnt the 
loins, 

And from the flickering flame taught men. to 
spell 

No easy lore, cleared the fire-faced 
signs 505 

Obscure before. Yet more: I probed the Earth, 

To yield its hidden wealth to help man’s weak- 
ness— 

Iron, copper, silver, gold. None but a fool, 

A prating fool, will stint me of this praise. 

And thus, with one short word to sum the 
tale, 510 

Prometheus taught all arts to mortal men. 

Cuorvs. Do good to men, but do it with 

discretion. 

Why shouldst thou harm thyself? Good hope 
I nurse 

To see thee soon from these harsh chains un- 
bound, 

As free, as mighty, as great Jove himself. 515 

Prom. This may not be; the destined course 

of things 

Fate must accomplish; I must bend me yet 

’Neath wrongs on wrongs, ere I may *scape 
these bonds. 

«Though Art be strong, Necessity. is stronger. 


and 


| 


Cuorus. And who is lord of strong Neces- 
sity? 
Prom. The triform Fates, 
memoried Furies. 
-CHorus. And mighty Jove himself must 
yield to them? 
Prom. No more than others. Jove can ’scape 
his doom. . 
Cuorus. What doom?—No doom hath he 
but endless sway. 
Prom. ’Tis not for thee to know: tempt not 
the question. , 525 
Cuorus. There’s some dread mystery in thy 
chary speech, 
Close-veiled. 
Prom. Urge this no more: the truth thou'lt 
know 
In fitting season; now it lies concealed 
In deepest darkness! for relenting Jove | 
Himself must woo this secret from my 
breast. 530 


520 
and the sure- 


4 


CHORAL HYMN 


STROPHE I 


Never, O never may Jove, 

Who in Olympus reigns omnipotent lord, 
Plant his high will against my weak opinion! 
Let me approach the gods 
With blood of oxen and with holy feasts, 535 
By father Ocean’s quenchless stream, and pay 

No backward vows: 
Nor let my tongue offend; but in my heart 
Be lowly wisdom graven. 


ANTISTROPHE I 


For thus old Wisdom speaks: — 540 
Thy life ’tis sweet to cherish, and while the 
length 
Of years is thine, thy heart with chen nope: 
And ightsome joys to feed. 
But thee—ah me! my blood runs cold to see 


thee, 
Pierced to the marrow with a. thousand 
pains. 845 


Not fearing Jove, 
Self-willed thou hast respect to man, Pro- 
metheus, 
Much more than man deserveth. 


STROPHE II 


For what is man? behold! 
Can he requite thy love—child of a day—s5o 
Or help thy extreme need? Hast thou not seen 
The blind and aimless strivings, 
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The barren blank endeavour, 
The pithless deeds, of the fleeting dreamlike 
race? 
Never, O nevermore, 555 
May mortal wit Jove’s ordered plan deceive. 


ANTISTROPHE II 


_ This lore my heart hath learned 
From sight of thee, and thy sharp pains, Pro- 
metheus. 

Alas! what diverse strain I sang thee then, 
Around the bridal chamber, 560 
And around the bridal bath, 

When thou my sister fair, Hesione, 
Won by rich gifts didst lead 

From Ocean’s caves thy spousal bed to share. 


Enter Io 


What land is this?—-what race’ of mortals 565 
Owns this desert? who art thou, 
Rock-bound with these wintry fetters, 
And for what crime tortured thus? 
Worn and weary with far travel, 
Tell me where my feet have borne me! s70 


O pain! pain! pain! it stings and goads me’ 


again, 


‘The fateful brize!—save me, ‘O Earth!— 
Avaunt 
Thou horrible shadow of the Earth-born 
Argus! 
Could not the grave close up thy hundred 
eyes, 
But thou must come, 575 
Haunting my path with thy suspicious 
look, 


Unhoused from Hades? 
Avaunt! avaunt !—why wilt ‘thou hound my 
track, 
The famished wanderer on the waste sea- 
shore? 


STROPHE 


Pipe not thy sounding wax-compacted reed sg 
With drowsy drone at me! Ah wretched 
me! 
Wandering, still wandering o'er wide Earth, 
and driven 
Where? where? O tell me where? 
O Son of Kronos, in what’ damned sin 


Being caught hast thou to misery yoked me 
thus, 585: 


Pricked me to desperation, and my heart 

: Pierced with thy furious’ ‘goads?*. 

- Blast me with lightnings! Puy me ‘in ‘Farth! 
To the gape 


'To mortal’ men gifted famotal: five. 


Of greedy sea-monsters give me! Hear, O hear 
My prayer, O King! 590 
Enough, enough, ‘these errant toils have tried 
me; 
And yee no rest I find: nor when, nor where 
These woes shall cease may know. 
CuHorvus. Dost hear the se of the ox- 
horned maid? 
Prom. How should I not? the Inachian maid 


who knows not, 595 
Stung by the god-sent brize? the maid who 
smote — 
Jove’s' lustful heart with love: and his harsh 


spouse 
Hounds her o’er Earth with chase intermin- 
able. 


ANTISTROPHE 


Io. My father’s name thou know’st, and my 


descent! 
Who art thou? god or mortal? Speak! what 
charm 600 
Gives wretch like thee, the certain clue to 
know 


My lamentable fate? 
Aye, and the god-sent plague thou know’ st; 


the sting 

That spurs me o’er the far-stretched Barth: 
the goad 

That mads me sheer, wastes, withers, and con- 


sumes, 605 
A worn and famished maid, 
Whipt by the scourge of jealous Hera’s wrath! 
Ah me!’ ah me! Misery has many ona 
‘ But none like mine. ; 
O thou, who named my Argive home, de- 
dare 610 
What ills await me yet; what end;: fe 
hope? 
If hope there be foe To. 
Corus. I pray thee’ See to ae sae 
way-worn maid. ' | 
Prom. I'll tell thee all thy pies ext in 


enigmas 
Tangled and dark, but in Phin phrase, as 
friend | ase n'éts 
Should speak to friend, Thou see’ ‘stl Pro- 
metheus, who °° anyt of 


aa a i 
To. O thou, to man a common: blesdintpgiven. 
What crime ‘hath bound thee to this« agg 
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Io. And dost thou then refuse the boon I 
ask? 
Prom. What boon? ask what thou wilt, and 
J will answer. 
Io. Say, then, who bound thee to this ragged 
cliff? 
Prom. Stern Jove’s decree, and harsh He- 
phestus’ hand. 
Io. And for what crime? 
Prom. Let what I’ve said suffice. 62; 
Io. This, too, I ask—what bound hath fate 
appointed 
To my far-wandering toils? 
Prom. 
Were better than to learn. 
To. Nay, do not hide 
This thing from me! 
Prom. If ’tis a boon, believe me, 
I grudge it not. 
To. Then why so slow to answer? 630 
Prom. I would not crush thee with the cruel 
truth. 
Jo. Fear not; I choose to hear it. 
Prom. Listen, then. 
Cuorus. Nay, hear me rather. With her own 
mouth this maid 
Shall first her bygone woes rehearse; next 
thou 
What yet remains shalt tell. 
Prom. Even so. [To Io.] Speak thou; 635 
They are the sisters of thy father, Io; 
And to wail out our griefs, when they who 
listen 
Our troubles with a willing tear requite, 
Is not without its use. 


This not to know 


To. I will obey, 
And in plain speech my chanceful story 
tell; 640 
Though much it grieves me to retrace the 
source, 
Whence sprung this god-sent pest, and of my 
shape 


Disfigurement abhorred. Night after night 
Strange dreams around my maiden pillow 


hovering 
Whispered soft temptings. “O thrice-blessed 
maid, 645 


Why pin’st thou thus in virgin loneliness, 


When highest wedlock courts thee? Struck by | 


the shaft 
Of fond desire for thee Jove burns, and pants 
To twine his loves with thine. Spurn not, O 
maid, 
“Fhe proffered bed of Jove; but hie thee 
straight ‘yon ; 650 


To Lerne’s bosomed mead, where are the 
sheep-folds 

And ox-stalls of thy sire, that so the eye 

Of Jove, being filled with thee, may cease from 
craving.” 

Such nightly dreams my restless couch pos- 
sessed 

Till I, all tears, did force me to unfold 655 

The portent to my father. He to Pytho 

Sent frequent messengers, and to Dodona, 

Searching the pleasure of the gods; but they 

With various-woven phrase came back, and 


answers 
More doubtful than the quest. At length, a 
clear 660 


And unambiguous voice came to my father, 
Enjoining, with most strict command, to send 


me 

Far from my home, and from my country 
far, 

To the extreme bounds of Earth an outcast 
wanderer, 

Else that the fire-faced bolt of Jove should 
smite 665 


Our universal race. By such responses, 
Moved of oracular Loxias, my father 
Reluctant me reluctant drove from home, 
And shut the door against me. What he did 


He did perforce; Jove’s bit was in his 
mouth. - 670 

Forthwith my wit was frenzied, and my 
form 

Assumed the brute. With maniac bound I 
rushed, 


Horned as thou see’st, and with the sharp- 
mouthed sting 

Of gad-fly pricked infuriate to the cliff 

Of Lerne, and Cenchréa’s limpid wave; 67s 

While Argus, Earth-born cow-herd, hundred- 
eyed, 

Followed the winding traces of my path 

With sharp observance. Him swift-swooping 
Fate 

Snatched unexpected from his sleepless guard; 

But I from land to land still wander on, 680 

Scourged by the wrath of Heaven’s relentless 
Queen. 

Thou hast my tale; the sequel, if thou know’st 
it, 

Is thine to tell; but do not seek, I pray thee, 

In pity for me, to drop soft lies; for nothing 

Is worse than the smooth craft of practised 


phrase. 685 
Corus. Enough, enough! Woe’s me that 
ever 
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Such voices of strange grief should rend my 
ear! 
That such.a tale of woe, 
Insults, and wrongs, and horrors, should freeze 
me through, 
As with a two-edged, sword! 
O destiny! destiny! woes most hard to see, 


690 


More hard to bear! Alas! poor maid for | 


thee! 
Prom. Thy wails anticipate her woes; 
strain 


Te- 


Thy trembling tears till thou hast heard the | 


whole. 


CuHorus. Proceed: to know the worst some , 
| Daughters of Ocean, doth not Jove in all 


solace brings 
To the vexed heart. 
PRoM. Your first request I granted, 
And lightly; from her own mouth, ye have 
heard 
The spring of harm, the stream expect from 
me, 
How Hera shall draw out her slow revenge. 


695 


Meanwhile, thou seed of Inachus, lend an 
ear 700 |. 

And learn thy future travel. First to the | 
east 


Turn thee, and traverse the unploughed Scy- 
thian fields, 


Whose wandering tribes their wattled homes | 


transport 

Aloft on well-wheeled wains, themselves well 
slung 

With the far-darting bow. These pass, and, 
holding 705 


Thy course by the salt sea’s sounding surge, 
pass through 

The land; next, on thy left, thou’lt reach the 
Chalybs, 


Workers in iron. These too avoid—for they |. 


Are savage, and harsh to strangers. Thence 


proceeding, 
Thou to a stream shalt come, not falsely 
named 710 
Hubristes: but the fierce ill-forded wave 


Pass not till Caucasus, receives 
thee, 

There where the flood its gushing strength 
foams forth 

Fresh from the rocky brow. ioe then the 
peaks 

That neighbour with the stars, and thence 
direct 715 

Southward thy path to where the Amazons 

_ Dwell, husband-hated, who shall one ae peo- 

ple 


hugest hill, 


The sailor’s foe, stepmother to the ships. 


Thermodon’s bank, and Themiscyre, and where 
Harsh Salmydessus whets his ravening jaws, 
720 
These maids shall give thee escort. Next 
.thou’lt reach 


The narrow Cimmerian isthmus, skirting bleak 


| The waters of Meotis. Here delay not, 


But with bold breast cross thou the strait. Thy 
passage 
Linked with the storied name of Bosphorus 725 
Shall live through endless. time. Here, leaving 
Europe, 
The Asian soil receives thee. Now, answer 
:me, 


things 


| Prove his despotic will?—In lawless love 


Longing to mingle with this mortal maid, 730 


He heaps her with these woes. A_ bitter 
suitor, 

Poor maid, was thine, and I have told thee 
scarce 

The prelude of thy griefs. 


lo. Ah! wretched me! 
Prom. Alas, thy cries and groans!—What 
wilt thou do, 
When the full measure of thy woes is told 
thee? 735 
Cuorus. What! more? her cup of woes not 
full? 
Prom. Twill flow 
And overflow, a sea of whelming woes. 
Io. Why do I live? Why not embrace the 
gain 
That, with one cast, this toppling cliff secures, 


And dash me headlong on the ground, to 
end 740 
Life and life’s sorrows? Once to die is bet- 
ter 
Than thus to drag sick life. 
Prom. Thou’rt happy, Io, 


That death from all thy living wrongs may 
free thee; 
But I, whom Fate hath made immortal, see 
No end to my long-lingering pains ap- 
pointed 745 
Till Jove from his usurping sway be hurled. 
Io. Jove from his tyranny hurled—can such 
thing be? 
Prom. Doubtless ’twould feast thine eyes to 


see't? 
To, Ay, truly, 
Wronged as I am by him. 
Prom. Then, learn from me 


| That he is doomed to fall. 
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lo. What hand shall wrest 70 
_Jove’s sceptre? 
PRoM. Jove’s own empty wit. 
To. How so? 
Prom. From evil marriage reaping evil 
fruit. 


lo. Marriage! of mortal lineage or divine? 

Prom. Ask me no further. This I may not 
answer. 

Io. Shall his spouse thrust him from his an- 
cient throne? 


Prom. The son that she brings forth shall | 


wound his father. 
Io. And hath he no redemption from this 
doom? 
Prom. None, till he loose me from these 
hated bonds. 
Io. But who, in Jove’s despite, shall loose 
thee? 
Prom. 
From thine own womb descended. 
To. How? My Son? 760 
One born of me shall be thy Saviour!— 
When? 
Prom. When generations ten have passed, 
the third. 
Jo. Thou speak’st ambiguous oracles. 
— Prom. I have spoken 
_ Enough for thee. Pry not into the Fates. 
Io. Wilt thou hold forth a hope to cheat my 
grasp? 765 
Prom. 
choose thou one. 
Io. What things? Speak, and I'll choose. 
Prom. Thou hast the choice 
To hear thy toils to the end, or learn his name 
Who comes to save me. 
CHORUS. Nay, divide the choice; 
One half to her concede, to me the other, 770 


One 


Thus doubly gracious: to the maid her 
toils, 
To me thy destined Saviour tell. 
Prom. So be it! 


Being thus whetted in desire, I would not 

Oppose your wills. First Io, what remains 

Of thy far-sweeping wanderings hear, 

grave 

My words on the sure tablets of thy mind. 

When thou hast crossed the narrow stream 
that parts 

The continents, to the far flac. faced East 

Thou shalt proceed, the highway of the Sun; 

Then cross the sounding Ocean, till thou reach 

Cisthené and the Gorgon plains, where 
dwell 781 


775 


I give thee choice of two things: | 


and | 


| Receives thee: 


| 


Phorcys’ three daughters, maids with frosty 
eld 
Hoar as the swan, with one eye and one tooth 
Shared by the three; them Phcebus beamy- 
bright 
Beholds not, nor the nightly Moon. Near them 
Their winged sisters dwell, the Gorgons 
dire, 786 
Man-hating monsters, snaky-locked, whom eye 
Of mortal ne’er might look upon and live. 
This for thy warning. One more sight remains, 
That fills the eye with horror: mark me well; 
The sharp-beaked Griffins, hounds of Jove, 
avoid. 791 


| Fell dogs that bark not; and the one-eyed host 


Of Arimaspian horsemen with swift hoofs 

Beating the banks of golden-rolling Pluto. 

A distant land, a swarthy people next 795 

near the fountains of the 
Sun 

They dwell by Aethiops’ wave. This river trace 

Until thy weary feet shall reach the pass 

Whence from the Bybline heights the sacred 
Nile 

Pours his salubrious flood. The winding wave 

Thence to triangled Egypt guides thee, 
where 801 

A distant home awaits thee, fated mother 

Of no unstoried race. And now, if aught 

That I have spoken doubtful seem or dark, 

Repeat the question, and in plainer speech gos 

Expect reply. I feel no lack of leisure. 

Cuoruvs. If thou hast more to speak to hey, 

Speak on; 

Or aught omitted to supply, supply it; 

But if her tale is finished, as thou say’st, 

Remember our request. 

Prom. Her tale is told, gio 

But for the more assurance of my words 

The path of toils through which her feet had 
struggled 

Before she reached this. coast I will declare; 

Lightly, and with no cumbrous comment, 
touching 

Thy latest travel only, wandering Io. 815 

When thou hadst trod the Molossian oe 
and reached 

Steep-ridged Dodona, where Thesprotian Jove 

In council sits, and from the articulate oaks 


(Strange wonder!) speaks prophetic, there 
thine ears 
| This salutation with no doubtful phrase 820 


Received: 
Jove 
That shall be!’”,—say, was it a pleasing sound? 


“All hail, great spouse of mighty 
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Thence by the sting of jealous Hera goaded, 

Along the coast of Rhea’s bosomed sea 

Thy steps were driven: thence with mazy 
course 825 

Tossed hither; gaining, if a gain, this 
solace, 

That future times, by famous Io’s name, 

Shall know that sea. These things may be a 
sign 

That I, beyond the outward show, can pierce 

To the heart of truth. What yet remains, I tell 

To thee and them in common, tracing back 31 

My speech to whence it came. There is a city 

In extreme Egypt, where with outspread loam 

Nile breasts the sea, its name Canopus. There 

Jove to thy sober sense shall bring thee back, 

Soft with no fearful touch, and thou shalt 
bear 836 

A son, dark Epaphus, whose name shall tell 

The wonder of his birth; he shall possess 

What fruitful fields fat Nile broad-streaming 
laves. 

Four generations then shall pass; the fifth sy0 

In fifty daughters glorying shall return 

To ancient Argos, fatal wedlock shunning 

With fathers’ brothers’ sons; these, their wild 
hearts 

Fooled with blind lust, as hawks the gentle 
doves, 

Shall track the fugitive virgins; but a god g45 

Shall disappoint their chase, and the fair 
prey 

Save from their lawless touch; the Apian soil 

Shall welcome them to death, and woman’s 
hands 

Shall dare the deed amid the nuptial watches. 

Each bride shall rob her lord of life, and dip 

The sharp steel in his throat. Such nuptial 
bliss 851 

May all my enemies know! Only one maid 

Of all the fifty, with a blunted will, 

Shall own the charm of love, and spare her 
mate, 

And of two adverse reputations choose 855 

The coward, not the murderess. She shall be 

The mother of a royal race in Argos. 

To tell what follows, with minute remark, 

Were irksome; but from this same root shall 


spring 
A hero, strong in the archer’s craft, whose 
hand 860 
Shall free me from these bonds. Such oracle 
spake 


Titanian Themis, my time-honoured mother, 
But how and why were a long tale to tell, 


Nor being told would boot thine ear to hear it. 
Io. Ah me! pain! pain! ah me! 865 

Again the fevered spasm hath seized me, 

And the stroke of madness smites! 

Again that fiery sting torments me, 

And my heart doth knock my ribs! 

My aching eyes in dizziness roll, 870 

And my helmless feet are driven 

Whither gusty frenzy blows! 

And my tongue with thick words struggling 

Like a sinking swimmer plashes 

’Gainst the whelming waves of woe! [Evxit. 875 


CHORAL HYMN 


STROPHE 


Wise was the man, most wise, 
Who in deep-thoughted mood conceived, and 
first 
In pictured speech and pregnant phrase de- 
clared 
That marriage, if the Fates shall bless the 
bond, 
Must be of like with like; 880 
And that the daughters of an humble house 
Shun tempting union with the pomp of wealth 
And with the pride of birth. 


ANTISTROPHE 


Never, O! never may Fate, 
All-powerful Fate which rules both gods and 
men, 885 
See me approaching the dread Thunderer’s 
bed, 
And sharing marriage with the Olympian king, 
An humble Ocean-maid! 
May wretched Io, chased by Hera’s wrath, 
Unhusbanded, unfriended, fill my sense — g90 
With profitable fear. 


EPODE 


Me may an equal bond 
Bind with my equal: never may the eye 
Of a celestial suitor fix the gaze 
Of forceful love on me. 895 
This were against all odds of war to war, 
And in such strife entangled I were lost; 
For how should humble maid resist the em- 
brace, 
Against great Jove’s decree? 
Prom. Nay, but this Jove, though insolent 
now, shall soon 900 
Be humbled low. Such wedlock even now 
He blindly broods, as shall uptear his kingdom, 
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And leave no trace behind; then shall the 
curse, 
_ Which Kronos heaped upon his ingrate son, 
| When hurled unjustly from his hoary throne, 
Be all fulfilled. What remedy remains 906 
For that dread ruin I alone can tell; 
I only know. Then let him sit aloft, 
Rolling his thunder, his fire-breathing bolt 
Far-brandishing; his arts are vain; his fall, o10 
Unless my aid prevent, his shameful fall, 
Is doomed. Against himself to life he brings 
A champion fierce, a portent of grim war, 
Who shall invent a fiercer flame than lightning, 
And peals to outpeal the thunder, who shall 
shiver 915 
The trident mace that stirs the sea, and 
shakes 
The solid Earth, the spear of strong Poseidon. 
- Thus shall the tyrant learn how much to serve 
Is different from to sway. 
CHORUS. Thou dost but make 
Thy wishes father to thy slanderous phrase. 920 
Prom. I both speak truth and wish the truth 
to be. 
Cuorvs. But who can think that Jove shall 
find a master? 
Prom. He shall be mastered! Ay, and worse 
endure. 
Cuorus. Dost thou not blench to cast such 
words about thee? 
Prom. How should I fear, being a god and 
deathless? 925 
Cuorus. But he can scourge with something 
worse than death. 
Prom. Even let him scourge! I’m armed for 
all conclusions. 
Cuorus. Yet they are wise who worship 
Adrastéa. 
Prom. Worship, and pray; fawn on the 
powers that be; 
But Jove to me is less than very nothing. 930 
Let him command, and rule his little hour 
To please himself; long time he cannot, sway. 
But lo! where comes the courier of this Jove, 
The obsequious minion of this upstart King, 
Doutbless the bearer of some weighty news. 93s 


Enter HERMES 


Hermes. Thee, cunning sophist, dealing bit- 
ter words 
Most bitterly against the gods, the friend 
Of ephemeral man, the thief of sacred fire, 
Thee, Father Jove commands to curb thy 
boasts, 


And say what marriage threats his stable 
throne. 940 

Answer this question in plain phrase, no 
dark 

Tangled enigmas; do not add, Prometheus, 

A second journey to my first: and, mark me! 

Thy obduracy cannot soften Jove. 

Prom. This solemn mouthing, this proud 

pomp of phrase 945 

Beseems the lackey of the gods. New gods 

Ye are, and, being new, ye ween to hold 

Unshaken citadels. Have I not seen 

Two Monarchs ousted from that throne? the 
third 

I yet shall see precipitate hurled from Heaven 

With baser, speedier ruin. Do I seem 9st 

To quail before this new-forged dynasty? 

Fear is my farthest thought. I pray thee go 

Turn up the dust again upon the road 

Thou cam’st. Reply from me thou shalt have 


none. 
Hermes. This haughty tone hath been iby 
sin before: 
Thy pride will strand thee on. a _ worser 
woe. 
Prom. And were my woe tenfold what now 
it is, 


I would not barter it for thy sweet chains; 
For liefer would I lackey this bare rock 960 
Than trip the messages of Father Jove. 
The insolent thus with insolence I repay. 
Hermes. Thou dost delight in miseries; 
thou art wanton. 
Prom. Wanton! delighted! would my worst 
enemies 
Might wanton in these bonds, thyself the Aree 
Hermes. Must I, too, share the blame of 
thy distress? 
Prom. In one round sentence, every god I 
hate 
That injures me who never injured him. 
Hermes. Thou’rt mad, clean mad; thy wit’s 
diseased, Prometheus. 
Prom. Most mad! if madness ’tis to hate 


our foes. 
HERMES. Prosperity’s too good for thee: thy 
temper 
Could not endure’t. 
Prom. Alas! this piercing pang! 
Hermes. “Alas!”—this word Jove does not 
understand. 
Prom. As Time grows old he teaches many 
things. 
Hermes. Yet Time that teaches all leaves 
thee untaught. 975 
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Prom. Untaught in sooth, thus parleying 
with a slave! 
' Hermes. It seems thou wilt not grant great 
Jove’s demand. 
Prom. Such love as his to me should be re- 
paid 
With like! 
Hermes. Dost beard me like a boy? Beware. 
Prom. Art not a boy, and something yet 
more witless, 
If thou expectest answer from my mouth? 
Nor insult harsh, nor cunning craft of Jove 
Shall force this tale from me, till he unloose 
These bonds. Yea! let him dart his levin bolts, 
With white-winged snows and subterranean 
thunders 985 
Mix and confound the elements of things! 
No threat, no fear, shall move me to reveal 
The hand that hurls him from his tyrant’s 
throne. 
Hermes. Bethink thee well: thy vaunts can 
help thee nothing. 
Prom. I speak not rashly: what I said I 
said. - 990 
Hermes. If thou art not the bought an 
sold of folly, 


980 


| Dare to learn wisdom from thy present ills. 


Prom. Speak to the waves: thou speak’st to 
me as vainly! 
Deem not that I, to win a smile from Jove, 
Will spread a maiden smoothness o’er my soul, 
And importune the foe whom most I hate 96 
With womanish upliftings of the hands. 
Thou'lt see the deathless die first! 

HERMES. I have said 
Much, but that much is vain: thy rigid nature 
To thaw with prayer is hopeless. A young colt 
That frets the bit, and fights against the 

reins, 1001 
Art thou, fierce-champing with most impotent 
rage; 


| For wilful strength that hath no wisdom in it 


Is less than nothing. But_bethink thee well; 

If thou despise my words of timely warning, 

What wintry storm, what threefold surge of 
woes 

Whelms thee inevitable. Jove shall split 

These craggy cliffs with his cloud-bosomed 
bolt, 

And sink thee deep: the cold rock shall em- 
brace thee; 

There thou shalt lie, till he shall please to 
bring thee 1010 

Back to the day, to find new pains pre- 
pared: 


1006 


For he will send his Eagle-messenger, 

His winged hound, in crimson food delighting, 

To tear thy rags of flesh with bloody beak, 

And daily come an uninvited guest 

To banquet on thy gory liver. This, 

And worse expect, unless some god endure 

Vicarious thy tortures, and exchange 

His sunny ether for the rayless homes 

Of gloomy Hades, and deep Tartarus. 

Consider well. No empty boast I speak, 

But weighty words well weighed: the mouth 
of Jove 

Hath never known a lie, and speech with him 

Is prophet of its deed. Ponder and weigh, 

Close not thy stubborn ears to good advice. 1025 

CuHorus. If we may speak, what Hermes 

says is wise, 

And fitting the occasion. He advises 

That stubborn will should yield to prudent 
counsel. 

Obey: thy wisdom should not league with 
. folly. 

Prom. Nothing new this preacher preaches: 
Seems it strange that foe should suffer 
From the vengeance of his foe? 

I am ready. Let him wreathe 
Curls of scorching flame around me; 
Let him fret the air with thunder, 
And the savage-blustering winds! 
Let the deep abysmal tempest 
Wrench the firm roots of the Earth! 
Let the sea upheave her billows, 
Mingling the fierce rush of waters 
With the pathway of the stars! 
Let the harsh-winged hurricane sweep me 
In its whirls, and fling me down 
To black Tartarus: there to lie 
Bound in the iron folds of Fate. 
I will bear: but cannot die. 
Hermes. Whom the nymphs have struck 
with madness 
Raves as this loud blusterer raves; 
Seems he not a willing madman, 
Let him reap the fruits he sowed! 


1015 


1020 


1031 


1035 


1040 


1045 


1050 
But ye maids, who share his sorrows, 
Not his crimes, with quick removal 
Hie from this devoted spot, 
Lest with idiocy the thunder 
Harshly blast your maundering wits. 1055 


CHorus. Wouldst thou with thy words per- 
suade us, 
Use a more persuasive speech; 
Urge no reasons to convince me \ 
That an honest heart must hate. 
With his sorrows I will sorrow: © 
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I will hate a traitor’s name; Deep and loud the ambient Thunder 1075 
Earth has plagues, but none more noisome \ Bellows, and the flaring Lightning 
Than a faithless friend in need. Wreathes his fiery curls around me, 
Hermes. Ponder well my prudent counsel, And the Whirlwind rolls his dust; 
Nor, when evil hunts thee out, 1065 | And the Winds from rival regions 
Blame great Jove that he doth smite thee | Rush in elemental strife, 1080 
With an unexpected stroke. And the Ocean’s storm-vexed billows 
Not the gods; thy proper folly Mingle with the startled stars! 
Is the parent of thy—woes. Doubtless now the tyrant gathers 
Jove hath laid no trap to snare thee, . 070 | All his hoarded wrath to whelm me. 
But the scapeless net of ruin Mighty Mother, worshipped Themis, 1085 


Thou hast woven for thyseif. 
PROM. Now his threats walk forth in action, 
And the firm Earth quakes indeed. 


Circling Ether that diffusest 
Light, a common joy to all, 
Thou beholdest these my wrongs! 


PINDAR 
(522-443 B.c.) 


Since the Greeks admired strength of body and 
grace of movement, athletic contests played an 
important part in their national life. In the 
Odyssey the son of Alcinous challenges Odysseus 
to take part in the games with these words, 
“There is no greater glory for a man while yet 
he lives, than that which he achieves by hand 
and foot.” At four national festivals in honor 
of the gods the Greeks had an opportunity to 
win this glory. The Olympian games were held 
at Olympia in Elis to honor Zeus; the Pythian 
at Delphi to honor Apollo; the Isthmian at 
Corinth to honor Poseidon; and the Nemean 
at Nemea to honor Zeus. In addition to the 
crown of victory, the victor was celebrated by 
an ode sung in his honor. 

Forty-four of these odes by the greatest lyric 
poet of Greece remain from the seventeen books 
collected by the scholars of the Alexandrian li- 
brary. Pindar was a Theban, who had received 
his training in choral composition at Athens. 
Part of his life he spent at the court of Hiero 
of Syracuse, the patron of literature. As the 
services of Pindar were in great demand, only 
princes or men of wealth could afford to com- 
mission him to write odes in praise of members 
of their families. 


OLYMPIC ODE VIII 


TO ALCIMEDON AND TIMOSTHENES HIS BROTHER, 


Victors among the Youths in Wrestling, the 
former at the Olympic, the latter at the Nemean 
Games. 

STROPHE I 


OLympPIA, mother of the Games, 
Where Worth his golden chaplet claims; 
Mistress of Truth, whose fate-exploring 
Priest 
From the slain victim learns, if highest Jove, 
Whose hand the dazzling thunder throws, 5 
Views with regard the dauntless breast, 
That, fired with Virtue’s noblest love, 
Pants but for Fame and Victory’s sweet re- 
pose. 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Such blazon gracious Heaven allows 


To prophets’ pure and pious vows. 10 


This situation influenced, to some degree, the 
composition of the Pindaric Ode. The main sub- 
ject was a myth connected with the ancestors 
of the victor or with his native place. Pindar was 
a moralist; consequently he drew a lesson from 
these myths. His aim was to praise the victor 
but at the same time to make the victory an 
occasion for enunciating a vital and permanent 
truth. 

The modern reader finds Pindar a particularly 
difficult poet to read. He is essentially’a scholar’s 
poet because of the numerous allusions in his 
odes. Furthermore, his poetry is limited by the 
elaborate form demanded by the musical accom- 
paniment. The stanzas must be carefully balanced 
and are usually grouped in triads, the strophe, 
the antistrophe, and the epode. In spite of these 
limitations of form Pindar wrote poetry of 
great feeling. Matthew Arnold was so impressed 
by the ability of Pindar that he coined the 
word “Pindarism” to designate the power of 
style. He said, “Pindar is a poet on whom, above 
all other poets, the power of style seems to 
have exercised an inspiring and_ intoxicating 
effect.” 

The translation of the following odes is that 


“of Abraham Moore in Bohn’s Classical Library. 


38 


But thou, Piszan Grove, whose branches 
wave 
O’er Alpheus’ stream, accept the wreaths I 
bear, 
Triumphal strains. A deathless name 
Thy glorious guerdon gives the brave. 
Not all the same distinctions share: 
Various the paths divine, that lead to fame. 


15 


EPODE I 


You, valiant youths, kind Destiny con- 
sign’d 
To Jove your natal genius: 
name, 
Timosthenes, 
Game, 
Pisa’s wreaths 
twined: 20 
Of beauty’s manliest mould was he; 
Nor fail’d his act the warrant of his face; 
Crown’d with the Wrestler’s victory, 


he thy 
proclaim’d in Nemea’s 
While 


Alcimedon — en- 


Orympic Ope VIII 39 
ZEgina’s isle he named his native place: But first he stay’d his golden team, 
Where all to Themis bow, that sits above, 2; | While ASacus regain’d Agina’s plain. 60 


Saviour at once and judge, by Hospitable Jove, 


STROPHE II 


No where so reverenced. Hard it is 
Where interests clash and contests rise 
To meet th’ occasion, yet with judgment 


pure 
The scales of right sustain. By Heav’n's de- 
cree 30 


That sea-girt isle thus proudly stands, 

(Still strengthening Time its weal secure), 
| Like some blest column in the sea, 
_ Tinvite and guide all strangers from all lands; 


ANTISTROPHE II 
Still ruling with her Dorian line 35 
The realm of A®acus divine: 


Whom fair Latona’s son with Neptune | 


pair’d, 
Toiling round Troy to rear the towering 
wall, 
Leagued in the work: her fatal hour 
By that portentous choice declared, 40 


That her proud domes in fight should fall, 
And hostile fires her smouldering fanes devour. 


EPODE II 


Scarce perfect was the pile, when up the 


tower 
Three azure serpents leapt; and from 
the side 
Two, as with horror thrill’d, recoil’d and 
died: ae 
Yelling the third rush’d on with gather’d 
power— 


The portent strange Apollo views, 
And pondering briefly thus: ‘Devoted 
Troy, 
“Thy help, ill-omen’d Hero, rues; 
“Thy mortal work her empire shall de- 
stroy: 50 
“Vet not without thy sons; for ‘tis decreed 
“The first and fourth of thine must mingle in 
that deed. 


STROPHE III 


“Thus Saturn's seed, the thundering Jove 
“In vision shows me from above.” 
That warning given, Xanthus in haste he 
reach’d, 55 
The mounted Amazons and Ister’s stream 
Survey’d. Tow’rds Isthmus by the main 
As swift the Trident-bearer stretch’d; 


ANTISTROPHE III 


Thence o’er proud Corinth, to inspect 
Her glorious Feast, his chariot check’d. 
Not all with equal favour all things see: 
His beardless rivals conquer’d should my 
string ‘ 
Sound for Meilesias, Envy’s hand 65 
Fling not the pointed stone at me; 
For I his Nemean Feats will sing, 
And rough Pancratian fray with men main- 
tain'd. 
EPODE III 


With ease from Wisdom’s lips instruction 


flows; 
Which unprepared fools only will dis- 
pense; 70 


For weak’s the wit of Inexperience. 
erfect beyond his peers Meilesias knows 
Th’ Athletic discipline and plan, 
That, when the Game shall rouse him to the 
fray, 
Harden and frame the practised man, 7; 
To bear th’ adored and dangerous prize 
away. 
To-day his boast Alcimedon must be, 
The thirtieth youth his art hath train’d for 
victory. 


STROPHE IV 


He with the smiles of Fortune bright, 


Nor wanting valour’s manliest 
might, 80 
Hath to four hapless youths victorious 
doom’d 
Th’ hateful return, the path obscure, the 
tale 


‘Of shame; and in his grandsire’s heart 

Youth's long-extinguish’d lamp 
lumed: 

When Glory’s cheering beams prevail, gs 


Old age revives, and death forgets his dart. 


ANTISTROPHE IV 


re- 


Now let the loud-recording lay 
Awaken Memory to display 
What feats, what triumphs in the manual 


war 
The Blepsian tribe achieved—Gain’d from 
the Games 90 


On their proud busts six chaplets bloom. 


40 


PINDAR 


Their kindred’s rite the dead shall 


share: 
Its praise departed Virtue claims: 
The trump of Glory echoes in the tomb. 


EPODE IV 

From Fame, the child of Hermes, 

Iphion 95 

Heard ere he died, and shall delighted 
tell 

Callimachus th’ Olympian Crown that 
fell 

By Jove’s good gift to his distinguish’d 


SS son. 
Still may the god his blessings shower 
On their fair deeds, }and chase disease 
away ,; 100 
Nor Nemesis send with vengeful power 
To thwart the promise of their prosperous 
day. 
long life, to Fortune’s ills un- 
known, 
Their country’s weal enhance, and crown it 
with their own. 


Grant them 


PYTHIAN ODE V 
TO ARCESILAS THE CYRENZAN, 
Victor in the Chariot-Race. 
STROPHE I 


WEALTH is wide-extended power, 
Whene’er with genuine worth combined 
Man leads it forth in Fortune’s favouring 


hour 
And friendships throng behind. 
Thee, heav’n-enhanced Arcesilas, 5 
These gifts through all thy glorious 
days 


From life’s first step, by Castor’s grace, 


Have bless’d; who now with Pythian. 


bays 
Given from his golden car thy brows hath 
crown’d: 
Twas he the threatening storm allay’d to 
That shook thy prosperous house and 
spread 
The cheering calm, that brightens round. 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Wisdom still with temperate hand 
Improves the boon by Heaven be- 
stow’d; 


And thee, that walk’st with Justice 


I 


through the land,{ ~~ is 
A thousand blessings crowd. 
First as thou art the sceptred lord 
Of mighty realms, and bear’st com- 
bined 
By Nature for that proud reward, 
The ruler’s eye, the sage’s mind: 20 
Next as thy coursers from the Pythian plain 
Have borne the glorious prize away, 
While Phoebus gives thee to display 
Th’ exulting pomp and choral strain. 


EPODE I 


O cease not, while the song, that swells thy 
fame, 25 
Sounds through Cyrené’s echoing towers, 
Where Venus spreads her sweetest bowers, 
God the great cause of all things to proclaim. 
First of thy peers be great Carrhotus styled; 
He brought not to th’ applauding plain, 30 
Where Battus’ just descendants reign, 
Excuse, repentant Epimethes’ child; 
But foremost in the chariot-course 
By pleased Castalia’s sacred source 
Th’ accepted stranger pass’d, and round 
Thy kingly locks his wreath of glory bound. 


35 


STROPHE II 


Twelve times round the measured bourn 
With heel unmatch’d, uninjured rein, 
Flew the swift steeds, nor tire nor trap- 

ping torn— 
Lo! where by Delphi’s fane 40 
Hangs the fair chariot (sound and 
bright 
from 
wheel’d 
Beneath the steep Criszean height 
To th’ hollow plain and sacred field), 
Slung from the cypress beam, the God be- 
side; 
Where by the Cretan archers’ hands 
Hewn from one trunk his statue stands, 
The rich Parnassian temple’s pride. 


As the sculptor’s hand it 


45 


ANTISTROPHE II 


Him with grateful heart we praise, 
Whose deeds exalt his country’s 

king: 

On thee, Alexibiades, their rays 
The bright-hair’d Graces fling; 
Blest in the minstrel’s mindful strain, 

Thy rare exploit’s reward, to live: 
Twice twenty chariots strew’d the 


plain, 55 


50 


PYTHIAN ODE V 


41 


Thy wheels ungrazed, thy steeds sur- 
vive: 
Skill hath no place but in the brave man’s 
breast ; 
Now from the glorious games once more 
His Libyan plains, his native shore, 
The youth’s triumphant steps have press’d. 60 


EPODE II 


Thus labour still, man’s painful part, re- 
remains. 

Yet mark! the same propitious Power 

(The stranger’s light, the nation’s tower) 
That beam’d on ancient Battus, still sustains 
The throne he stablish’d, and with gifts pro- 

fuse 65. 

Blesses his people. Him, ’tis said, 

The stately lions roaring fled: 

His alien speech their awe-struck ire subdues. 

Pheebus himself, that led the way, 

Gave their fierce natures to dismay; 70 
That no rude chance might stay Cyrené’s lord 
In his great course, or thwart th’ unerring 

word. 


STROPHE III 


Phoebus dire disease’s cure 
To seers and sapient matrons shows: 


He gave the lyre, and on his favourites | 


pure 75 
Th’ inspiring Muse bestows 
(The Muse, that wins from ruthless war 
The soften’d soul to love and peace) : 
He rules the shrine oracular; 
Where warn’d by him th’ Herculean 
race 80 
Sought with th’ Agimians on Laconian ground, 
In Pyle and Argos their abode. 
The praise, from Sparta’s deeds that 
flow’d, 
Be mine in partial strain to sound. 


ANTISTROPHE III 


Spartans born by favour’d sires 85 
From A®geus sprung to Thera came: 
Fate led them to the land whose sacred 
fires 
With many a victim flame. 
Thence, Phoebus, thy Carneian rites 
To proud Cyrené’s mount we bore, 90 
Still hallowing as the feast invites, 
Her fair-built fanes and echoing 
shore. 
Thither Antenor’s sons, Troy’s brave remains, 


By hostile flames in ruin laid, 
With Helen’s Grecian wanderers fled, 95 
And left their sons th’ adopted plains. 


EPODE III 


There dwelt that race of warlike charioteers, 
To whose heroic shades the band, 
That led by Battus rules the land, 
Still slays the sacrifice, the altar rears; 100 
Battus, whose winged galleys through the brine 
Oped their deep passage. For the gods 
High groves he raised, their dark abodes: 
He the Scyrotan to Apollo’s shrine, 
Where the full pomp with prancing 
steed 
Imploring blessings might proceed, 
His spacious causeway plann'’d. The Forum 
nigh 
| Aloof the vulgar tombs his reliques lie. 


105 


STROPHE IV 


Blest his mortal part he bore; 
In death a hero’s rites he knows: 1:10 
Their sacred kings far off, the walls be- 
fore, 
In humbler rest repose. 
Still in the shades beyond the grave 
Our liquid lays their spirits hear, 
Shedding soft dews and streams that 
lave 115 
The living flower their virtues bear; 
| Lays, that with them Arcesilas record 
Their glorious son; whose choral train 
Now sing for him in sounding strain. 
Phoebus who waves the flaming sword, 


120 
ANTISTROPHE IV 


Him, who sends from Pytho’s hills 
The graceful song, that far o’erbuys 
The cost of conquest, to the prince that 
fills 
The praises of the wise. 
Tis but the general tale: in wit, 125 
In words, with age his youth may vie; 
Bold as the Sovereign bird, whose might 
With wings expanded awes the sky. 
His strength in contest, like the tower in war: 
A child the Muses’ haunts he knew, 
Still on their pinion soars: and who 
Shall guide with him the glowing car? 


130 


EPODE IV 


All the domestic paths that lead to fame, 
His enterprising steps have tried; 
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And well th’ approving gods supplied 135 

His purposes with power. Through life the 

same 

Grant him, in act resolved, in counsel sage, 
Blest sons of Saturn, long to know; 
Nor let th’ autumnal tempest blow 

To blast the ripe abundance of his age: — 140 
Jove, whose high will exalts and moves 
The destiny of those he loves, 

Vouchsafe the sons of Battus to obtain 

Like wreaths of glory from th’ Olympian plain. 


NEMEAN ODE VIII 
TO DEINIS, THE SON OF MEGAS, OF GINA, 
Victor in the Single Foot-race. 
STROPHE I 


HERALD of love’s ambrosial joys, 
That on the lids of laughing boys 
And bright-eyed maids dost sit, enchanting 
Youth! 
Whose heedless guidance, as the soul 
Unpractised feels thy wild control, 5 
Leads this to rapture, that to ruth:— 
Yet oh! when opportunity, 
That warns all fortune’s works to 
move, 
Gives the kind hour, how sweet to be 
The lord of every virtuous love. 10 


ANTISTROPHE I 


Such love, as round the genial bed 
For Jove and blest A‘gina spread, 


Served the rich gifts voluptuous Venus 
brought: 

Thence sprung the wise, the warlike son, 

Whose greatness graced (Enone’s 

throne; 15 


Thousands with prayers his presence sought; 

Unforced, uncall’d, the pride and flower 

Of all the states that groan’d around, 
Spontaneous to his hallow’d power 

Trusted their griefs, their welfare 

bound :— 20 


EPODE I 


Heroes and sapient seers, that sway’d 
The sage Athenians’ rocky strand, 
And Pelops’ sons by Spartan chiefs obey’d. 
Thus for that favourite isle’s heroic band 
The reverend knees in suppliant guise, 25 
Of Aacus I clasp, and with me bring 
My Lydian wreath, of various minstrelsies, 


Round Deinis’ brows and Megas’ bust 
to fling— 
Each for his Nemean race, the son’s and 
father’s prize: 


Unfading joys to him are given 0 
Whose fortune’s seed is sown in heaven) 
STROPHE II 


With hoards of wealth heaven’s bounteous 
grace 
Loaded the Cyprian Cinyras: 
Breathe here, my Muse, and rest thy nimble 
feet— 
Oft hath that various tale been told: 35 
And perilous ’tis with fictions bold 
The test of censure’s glance to meet. 
The adventurous bard is envy’s prey— 
Envy, that bravely mounts the skies, 


toops not the pinion fools to slay, 0 
But makes her quarry of the wise. 
ANTISTROPHE II 


*Twas envy’s hand with frenzy’s sword 
Th’ indignant heart of Ajax gored. 
Ungrac’d with eloquence, by weaker foes 
Defeated, valour sometimes flies 45 
The wordy warfare, while the prize 
To varnish'd falsehood folly throws. 
Thus duped the Greeks with lots con- 
ceal’d 
The false Ulysses glorified; 
Robb’d of his casque and golden shield so 
Ajax himself assail’d and died. 


EPODE II 


Ah! how unlike in war’s rough hour 
The blows they dealt, the blood they 


drew! 
From their strain’d arms with what unequal 
pow'r 
Against the conscious foe their javelins 
flew! 55 


Strove they for great Achilles slain, 
Or join’d the slaughters of the general 
Saray. 
Thus used of old was flattery’s hateful bane, 
Winning with wheedling words her treach- 


erous way— 
Artificer of fraud, man’s mischief and _ his 
stain: 60 


The great she levels, but to raise 
The mouldering glory of the base. 


ISTHMIAN 


Ope III 43 


STROPHE III 


O grant me of thy grace divine, 
Great Jove, such meanness ne'er be mine; 
Teach me through life truth’s simple path to 
find, 65 
That my sons blush not for their sire. 
Some showers of gold from heaven re- 
quire, 
Others for boundless plains have pined; 
Grant me my country’s smiles to meet, 
And let these limbs the grave de- 
vour ; 70 
Still probity with praise I’ll greet, 
Still on the knave my vengeance 
pour. 


ANTISTROPHE III 


Virtue exalted by the Muse, 
As the tall pine refresh'd with dews 
Lifts to the fostering heaven its branching 
head, 75 
Among the just in glory thrives. 
A thousand helps kind friendship gives, 
Most when the conqueror’s fame they spread. 
Exulting victory still requires 
The gazer’s eye, the _ blazon’d 
name— 80 
Oh! Megas, that thy minstrel’s fires 
Could from the shades thy soul re- 
claim! 


EPODE III 


Presumptuous wish, whose transient blaze 
Gleams on the scene but traced and gone! 


Yet for thy Chariad tribe his skill can raise gs ' 


Th’ eternal pillar of Pierian stone, 
Where all thy graved exploits may read— 
The twofold triumph. ’Tis my boast to 
build 
The proud memorial equal to the deed. 
Oft hath sweet bard the champion’s toil 
beguiled; 90 
Long since the encomiast hymn was might’s 
heroic meed; 
Before Adrastus’ Theban fray 
Our grandsires kindled at the lay. 


ISTHMIAN ODE III 
TO MELISSUS OF THEBES, 
Victor in the Horse-race. 
STROPHE 


The man, by fortune raised, that holds 
Unflush’d with pride his blameless course, 
Though glory’s wreath his front enfolds, 
Or wealth with power hath bless’d his 


stores, 
His country’s praise to deathless fame shall 
give. 5 


Yet but from thee th’ exalted virtues flow, 

All-bounteous Jove! and they that know, 
And fear thy laws, rejoice and live; 

While he that walks sin’s wandering way, 

Ends not in bliss the changeful day. 10 


ANTISTROPHE 


Reward awaits the virtuous deed; 
The brave command the grateful lyre; 
For them th’ applauding Graces lead, 
And swell the loud triumphal choir. 
Fortune on proud Melissus hath bestow’d 15 
The twofold boon, that glads his manly 
breast ;— 
First in the cirque his waving crest 
With Isthmian wreaths exulting glow’d; 
Now through the Lion’s vale the name 
Of Thebes his herald’s shouts _pro- 
claim— 20 


EPODE 


Him master of the equestrian race 
Proclaim; his deeds no kindred name dis- 
grace: 
His grandsire’s fame, ’mong charioteers of 
old, 
Cleonymus, all tongues have told; 
Told how from Labdacus, with affluence 
crown’d, 25 
His mother’s sires in happier days 
The car quadrigal proudly drove. 
But Time, as rolling seasons onward 
move, 
His altering hand on all things lays: 
The sons of gods alone nor chance nor change 
can wound, 30 


SOPHOCLES 
(495-406 B.C.) 


Sophocles was prominent in the military and 
governmental affairs of Athens. He added a third 
actor to the Greek tragedy. He was a skilful 
dramatist, resourceful and inventive. For sixty 
years he won either the first or second prize at the 
annual dramatic presentations. Of his many plays 
—he wrote perhaps a hundred—only a few sur- 
vive; of these the most interesting are Cdipus 
Rex, Antigone, and Electra. 

The stark tragic tale moves forward inex- 


ANTIGONE 


PERSONS REPRESENTED 


ANTIGONE,| daughters of CEdipus, late king of 
IsMENE, Thebes. 
Creon, brother to Jocasta, lute queen of Thebes, 


Captain-general of the army, and successor to the 


throne. 
A Sentinel. 
Hamon, son to Creon, betrothed to Antigone. 
TIRESIAS, @ seer. 
A Messenger in attendance on Creon. 
Eurypice, wife to Creon. 
The Cirorus is composed of Senators of Thebes. 
Guards; Attendanty; a Boy leading Tiresias. 


Scene, before the Royal Palace at Thebes. 
Time, early morning. Enter ANTIGONE and 


ISMENE. , + 


ANTIGONE. Ismene, dear in very sisterhood, 
Do you perceive how Heaven upon us two 
Means to fulfill, before we come to die, 

Out of all ills that grow from Cdipus— 

What not, indeed? for there's no sorrow or 
harm, 5 

No circumstance of scandal or of shame 

I have not seen, among your griefs, and mine. 

And now again, what is this word they say 

Our Captain-general proclaimed but now 

To the whole city? Did you hear and heed? 10 

Or are you blind, while pains of enemies 

Are passing on your friends? 

ISMENE. Antigone, 

To me no tidings about friends are come, 
Pleasant or grievous, ever since we two 
Of our two brothers were bereft, who died 1; 
Both in one day, each by the other’s hand. 


° 


44 


orably to its sombre close. The language is re- 
strained, beautiful; the plays are superbly con- 
structed and symmetrical; the tale is always pro- 
foundly moving. Each drama has a central theme, 
such as the self-sacrifice of Antigone, the desire 
of Electra for revenge, and the relentlessness of 
CEdipus. Sophocles is also a master of dramatic 
irony. 

The translation of the Antigone is that of Sir 
George Young in Everyman’s Library. 


And since the Argive host in this same night 
Took itself hence, I have heard nothing else, 
To make me happier, or more miserable. 
ANTIGONE. I knew as much; and for that 
reason made you 
Go out of doors—to tell you privately. 
IsMENE. What is it? I see you have some 
mystery. 
ANTIGONE. What! 
tomb preferred 
One of our brothers, and with contumely 
Withheld it from the other? Eteocles 
Duly, they say, even as by law was due, 
He hid beneath the earth, rendering him 
honour 
Among the dead below; but the dead body 
Of Polynices, miserably slain, 
They say it has been given out publicly 30 
None may bewail, none bury, all must leave 
Unwept, unsepulchred, a dainty prize 
For fowl that watch, gloating upon their prey! 
This is the matter he has had proclaimed— 
Excellent Creon! for your heed, they say, 35 
And mine, I tell you—mine! and he moves 
hither, 
Meaning to announce it plainly in the ears 
Of such as do not know it, and to declare 
It is no matter of small moment; he 
Who does any of these things shall surely 
die; 
The citizens shall stone him in the streets. 
So stands the case. Now you will quickly show 
If you are worthy of your birth or 
no. 


20 


has not Creon to the 


25 


4o 


ANTIGONE 45 


IsMENE. But O rash heart, what good, if it 
be thus, 
Could I effect, helping or hindering? 45 
ANTIGONE. Look, will you join me? will you 
work with me? 
IsMENE. In what attempt? What mean you? 


ANTIGONE. Help me lift 
The body up— 
ISMENE. What, would you bury him? 


Against the proclamation? 

ANTIGONE. My own brother 
And yours I will! If you will not, I will; — 50 
I shall not prove disloyal. 


ISMENE. You are mad! 
When Creon has forbidden it? 

ANTIGONE. From mine own 
He has no right to stay me. 

ISMENE. Alas, O sister, 


Think how our father perished! self-convict— 
Abhorred—dishonoured—blind—his eyes put 
out 55 
By his own hand! How she who was at once 
His wife and mother with a knotted noose 
Laid violent hands on her own life! And how 
Our two unhappy brothers in one day 
Each on his own head by the other’s hand 60 
Wrought common ruin! We now left alone— 
Do but consider how most miserably 
We too shall perish, if despite of law 
We traverse the behest or power of kings. 
We must remember we are women born, 6; 
Unapt to cope with men; and, being ruled 
By mightier than ourselves, we have to hear 
These things—and worse. For my part, I will 
ask 

Pardon of those beneath, for what perforce 
I needs must do, but yield obedience 70 
To them that walk in power; to exceed 
Is madness, and not wisdom. 

ANTIGONE. Then in future 
I will not bid you help me; nor henceforth, 
Though you desire, shall you, with my good 


will, 
Share what I do. Be what seems right to 
you; 75 


Him will I bury. Death, so met, were honour; 

And for that capital crime of piety, 

Loving and loved, I will lie by his side. 

Far longer is there need I satisfy 

Those nether Powers, than powers on earth; 
for there 80 

For ever must I lie. You, if you will, 

Hold up to scorn what is approved of Heaven! 

IsmENE. I am not one to cover things with 

scorn; 


But I was born too feeble to contend 
Against the state. 

ANTIGONE. Yes, you can put that forward; g5 
But I will go and heap a burial mound 
Over my most dear brother. 

ISMENE. My poor sister, 
How beyond measure do I fear for you! 

‘ANTIGONE. Do not spend fear on me. Shape 

your Own course. 
IsmMENE. At least announce it, then, to no- 


body, ; 90 
But keep it close, as I will. 
ANTIGONE. Tell it, tell it! 
You'll cross me worse, by far, if you keep. 
silence— 
Not publish it to all. 
ISMENE. Your heart beats hotly 
For chilling work! 
ANTIGONE. I know that those approve 
Whom I most need to please. 
ISMENE. If you could do it! 95 


But you desire impossibilities. 
ANTIGONE. Well, when I find I have no 
power to stir, 
I will cease trying. 


ISMENE. But things impossible 
Tis wrong to attempt at all. 
ANTIGONE. If you will say it, 


I shall detest you soon; and you will justly 100 
Incur the dead man’s hatred. Suffer me 

And my unwisdom to endure the weight 

Of what is threatened. I shall meet with noth- 


ing 
More grievous, at the worst, than death, with 
honour. 
IsmMENE. Then go, if you will have it: and 
take this with you, 105 


| Exit ANTIGONE. 
Lover true 
To you beloved, none the less, are you! [ Exit. 


You go on a fool’s errand! 


Enter THEBAN SENATORS, as Chorus. 


CHorvs. 
If ile 


Sunbeam bright! Thou fairest ray 
That ever dawned on Theban eyes 
Over the portals seven! 110 
O orb of aureate day, 
How glorious didst thou rise 
O’er Dirca’s streams, shining from heaven, 
Him, the man with shield of white 
Who came from Argos in armour dight is 
Hurrying runagate o’er the plain, 
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Jerking harder his bridle rein; 
Who by Polynices’ quarrellous broil 
Stirred up in arms to invade our soil 
With strident cries as an eagle flies 120 
Swooped down on the fields before him, 
’Neath cover of eagle pinion white 
As drifted snow, a buckler bright 
On many a breast, and a horsetail crest 
From each helm floating o’er him. 125 


No Be 


Yawning with many a blood-stained spear 
Around our seven-gated town 
High o’er the roofs he stood; 
Then, or ever a torch could sear 
With flames the rampart-crown— 130 
Or ever his jaws were filled with blood 
Of us and ours, lo, he was fled! 
Such clatter of war behind him spread, 
Stress too sore for his utmost might 
Matched with the Dragon in the fight; 135 
For Zeus abhors tongue-glorious boasts; 
And straightway as he beheld their hosts, 
Where on they rolled, covered with gold, 
Streaming in mighty eddy, 
Scornfully with a missile flame 140 
He struck down Capaneus, as he came 
Uplifting high his victory-cry 
At the topmost goal already. 


AG oil 


Tantalus-like aloft he hung, then fell; 
Earth at his fall resounded; 145 
Even as, maddened by the Bacchic spell, 
On with torch in hand he bounded, 
Breathing blasts of hate. 
So the stroke was turned aside, 
Mighty Ares rudely dealing 150 
Others elsewhere, far and wide, 
Like a right-hand courser wheeling 
Round the goals of fate. 


For captains seven at portals seven 
Found each his match in the combat even, 155 
And left on the field both sword and shield 
As a trophy to Zeus, who o’erthrew them; 
Save the wretched twain, who against each 
other, 
Though born of one father, and one mother, 
Laid lances at aim—to their own death 
came, 160 
And the common fate that slew them. 


Ther2. 


But now loud Victory returns at last 
On Theban chariots smiling, 
Let us begin oblivion of the past, 
Memories of the late war beguiling 165 
Into slumber sound. 
Seek we every holy shrine; 
There begin the night-long chorus; 
Let the Theban Boy divine, 
Bacchus, lead the way before us, 170 
Shaking all the ground. 


Leave we the song: the King is here; 
Creon, Menceceus’ son, draws near; 
To the function strange—like the heaven-sent 
change 

Which has raised him newly to power: 175 
What counsel urging—what ends of state, 
That he summons us to deliberate, 
The elders all, by his herald’s call, 

At a strange unwonted hour? 


Enter Creon, attended. 


Creon. Sirs, for the ship of state—the Gods 
once more, 180 
After much rocking on a stormy surge, 
Set her on even keel. Now therefore you, 
You of all others, by my summoners 
I bade come hither; having found you first 
Right loyal ever to the kingly power 185 
In Laius’ time; and next, while CGdipus 
Ordered the commonwealth; and since his fall, 
With steadfast purposes abiding still, 
Circling their progeny. Now, since they per- 
ished, 
Both on one day, slain by a two-edged fate, 190 
Striking and stricken, sullied with a stain 
Of mutual fratricide, I, as you know, 
In right of kinship nearest to the dead, 
Possess the throne and take the supreme 
power. 
Howbeit it is impossible to know 195 
The spirit of any man, purpose or will, 
Before it be displayed by exercise 
In government and laws. To me} I say, 
Now as of old, that pilot of the state 


Who sets no hand to the best policy, 200 
But remains tongue-tied through some terror, 
seems 


Vilest of men. Him too, who sets a friend 
Before his native land, I prize at nothing. 
God, who seest all things always, witness it! 
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If I perceive, where safety should have 
been, 205 

Mischief advaneing toward my citizens, 

I will not sit in silence; nor account 

As friend to me the country’s enemy; 

But thus I deem: she is our ark of safety; 

And friends are made then only, when, em- 
barked 210 

Upon her deck, we ride the seas upright. 

Such are the laws by which I mean to further 

This city’s welfare; and akin to these 

I have given orders to the citizens 

Touching the sons of (dipus. Eteocles, 215 

Who in this city’s quarrel fought and fell, 

The foremost of our champions in the fray, 

They should entomb with the full sanctity 

Of rites that solemnize the downward road 

Of their dead greatest. Him the while, his 
brother, 220 

That Polynices who, returning home 

A banished man, sought to lay waste with 
fire 

His household Gods, his native country— 


sought 
To glut himself with his own kindred’s blood, 
Or carry them away to slavery, 225 


It has been promulgated to the city 

No man shall bury, none should wail for him; 
Unsepulchred, shamed in the eyes of men, 
His body shall be left to be devoured 


By dogs and fowls of the air. Such is my | 


will. 230 
Never with me shall wicked men usurp 
The honours of the righteous; but whoe’er 
Is friendly to this city shall, by me, 

Living or dead, be honoured equally. 
1 Senator. Creon Menceceus’ son, we hear 

your pleasure 235 
Both on this city’s friend, and on her foe; 
It is your sovereignty’s prerogative 
To pass with absolute freedom on the dead, 
And us, who have survived them. 


CREON. Please to see 
_ What has been said performed. 
- 1 SENATOR. That charge confer 240 
On some one who is younger. 
CREON. Of the body? 
Sentries are set, already. 
1 SENATOR. Then what else 


Is there, besides, which you would lay on us? 
Creon. Not to connive at disobedience. 
1 Senator. There’s no such fool as to em- 
brace his death. 245 
Creon. Death is the penalty. But men right 
often 


Are brought to ruin, through their dreams of 
gain, 


Enter a SENTINEL. 


SENTINEL. My lord, I will not say—‘breath- 

less with speed 

I come, plying a nimble foot;” for truly 

I had a many sticking-points of thought, 2-o 

Wheeling about to march upon my reer. 

For my heart whispered me all sorts of coun- 
sel; 

“Poor wretch, why go, to meet thy sentence?”’ 
—“Wretch, 

Tarrying again? If Creon hear the news 

From others’ lips, how shalt thou then not 
rue it?” 255 

Out of this whirligig it came to pass 

I hastened—at my leisure; a short road, 

Thus, becomes long. Nevertheless at last 

It won the day to come hither, to your pres- 


ence; 
And speak I will, though nothing have to 
say ; 260 


For I come clinging to the hope that I 
Can suffer nothing—save my destiny. 
Creon. Well—and what caused you this dis- 
heartenment? 
SENTINEL. First let me tell you what con- 
cerns myself. 
I do protest, I neither did the deed, 265 
Nor saw it done, whoever ’twas who did it; 
Nor should I rightly come to any harm. 
Creon. At all events you are a good tac- 
tician, 
And fence the matter off all round. But clearly 
You have some strange thing to tell? 


SENTINEL. Yes. Serious tidings 270 
Induce much hesitation. 
CREON. Once for all 
Please to speak out, and make an end, and 
go. 
SENTINEL. Why, I am telling you. That body 
some one 


Has just now buried—sprinkled thirsty dust 
Over the form—added the proper rites, 275 
And has gone off. 


Creon. What say you? What man dared 
To do it? 

SENTINEL. I know not. There was no dint 
there 


Of any mattock, not a sod was turned; 
Merely hard ground and bare, without a break, 
Without a rut from wheels; it was some work- 
man 280 
Who left no mark. When the first day-sentry 
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Shewed what had happened, we were all dis- 


mayed. 
The body had vanished; not indeed interred, 
But a light dust lay on it, as if poured out 
By one who shunned the curse; and there ap- 
peared 285 
No trace that a wild beast, or any hound, 
Had come, or torn the carcase. Angry words 
Were bandied up and down, guard blaming 
guard, 
And blows had like to end it, none being by 
To hinder; for each one of us in turn 290 
Stood culprit, none convicted, but the plea 
“T know not” passed. Ready were we to take 
Hot iron in hand, or pass through fire, and 
call 
The Gods to witness, that we neither did it, 
Nor were accessory to any man 205 
Who compassed it, or did it. So at last, 
When all our searching proved to be in vain, 


There speaks up one, who made us, every 
man, 

Hang down our heads for fear, knowing no 
way 


To say him nay, or without scathe comply, 300 

His burden was, this business must be carried 

To you, without reserve. That voice prevailed; 

And me, poor wretch, the lot condemns to get 

This piece of luck. I come a post unwilling, 

I well believe it, to unwilling ears; 305 

None love the messenger who brings bad news. 

1 Senator. My lord, my heart misgave me 

from the first 

This must be something more than natural. 

Creon. Truce to your speech, before I 

choke with rage, 

Lest you be found at once grey-beard and 
fool! 310 

To say that guardian deities would care 

For this dead body, is intolerable. 

Could they, by way of supereminent honour 

Paid to a benefactor, give him burial, 

Who came to fire their land, their pillared 
fanes 315 

And sacred treasures, and set laws at nought? 

Or do you see Gods honouring the bad? 

’Tis false. These orders from the first some 
people 

Hardly accepted, murmuring at me, 

Shaking their heads in secret, stiffening 320 

Uneasy necks against this yoke of mine. 

They have suborned these sentinels to do it, 

I know that well. No such ill currency 

Ever appeared, as money to mankind: 

This is it that sacks cities, this routs out — 32s 


Men from their homes, and trains and turns 
astray 
The minds of honest mortals, setting them 
Upon base actions; this made plain to men 
Habits of all misdoing, and cognizance 
Of every work of wickedness. Howbeit 330 
Such hireling perpetrators, in the end, 
Have wrought so far, that they shall pay for 
it. 
So surely as I live to worship Jove, 
Know this for truth; I swear it 
ears; 
Except you find and bring before my face 335 
The real actor in this funeral, 
Death, by itself, shall not suffice for you, 
Before, hung up alive, you have revealed 
The secret of this outrage; that henceforth 
You may seek plunder—not without respect 340 
Of where your profit lies; and may be taught 
It is not good to covet all men’s pay; 
For mark you! by corruption few men theives 
And many come to mischief. 
SENTINEL. Have I leave 
To say a word, or shall I turn and go? 345 
CREON. Cannot you s see your prating tortures 
me? 
SENTINEL, Pricks you how deep? In the 
ears, or to the spleen? 
Creon. Why do you gauge my chafing, 
where it lies? 
SENTINEL. Your heart-ache were the doer’s, 
your ear-ache mine. 
Creon. Out, what a bare-faced babbler born 
art thou! 350 
SENTINEL. Never the actor in this business 
though! 
Creon. Yes, and for money you would sell 
your soul! 
SENTINEL. Plague on it! ’tis hard, a man 
should be supicious, 
And with a false suspicion! 


in your 


CREON. Yes, suspicion; 
Mince it as best you may. Make me to 
know 355 
Whose are these doings, or you shall soon al- 
low 
Left-handed gains work their own punish- 
ment. 


| Exit. 
SENTINEL. I wish he may be found. Chance 
must decide. 
Whether or no, you will not, certainly, 
See me returning hither. Heaven be praised 360 
I am in safety, past all thought or dream! 


[ Exit. 
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CHORUS. 


Tilt 


Much is there passing strange; 
Nothing surpassing mankind. 
He it is loves to range 
Over the ocean hoar, 365 
Thorough the surges’ roar, 
South winds raging behind; 


Earth, too, wears he away, 
The Mother of Gods on high, 


Tireless, free from decay; 370 | 


With team he furrows the ground, 
And the ploughs go round and round, 
As year on year goes by. 


Ms 


The bird-tribes, light of mind, 
The races of beasts of prey, 375 
And sea-fish after their kind, 
Man, abounding in wiles, 
Entangles in his toils 
And carries captive away. 


The roamers over the hill, 380 
The field-inhabiting deer, 

By craft he conquers, at will; 

He bends beneath his yoke 

The neck of the steed unbroke, 
And pride of the upland steer. 385 


ale 


He has gotten him speech, and fancy breeze- 
betost, 
And for the state instinct of order meet; 
He has found him shelter from the chilling 


frost 
Of a clear sky, and from the arrowy sleet; 
Illimitable in cunning, cunning-less 390 
He meets no change of fortune that can 
come; 
He has found escape from pain and helpless- 
ness; 


Only he knows no refuge from the tomb. 
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Now bends he to the good, now to the ill, 
With craft of art, subtle past reach of 
sight ; 395 
Wresting his country’s laws to his own will, 
Spurning the sanctions of celestial right ; 


High in the city, he is made city-less, 
Whoso is corrupt, for his impiety; 
He that will work the works of wickedness, joo 
Let him not house, let him not hold, with 
me! 


At:this monstrous vision I stand in 

‘Doubt! How dare I say, well knowing her, 

That this maid is not—Antigone! 

Daughter of Cdipus! 405 

Hapless child, of a hapless father! 

Sure-—ah surely they did not find thee 

Madly defying our king’s commandments, 
And so prisoner bring thee here? 


Enter SENTINEL with ANTIGONE. 


SENTINEL. This is the woman who has done 
the deed. qe 

We took her burying him. Where’s Creon? 
1 SENATOR. Here 
Comes he again, out of the house, at need. 


Enter CREON. 


Creon. What is it? In what fit season come 
I forth? 
SENTINEL. My lord, I see a man should 
never vow 
He will not do a thing, for second thoughts 415 
Bely the purpose. Truly I could have sworn 
It would be long indeed ere I came hither 
Under that hail of threats you rained on me. 
But since an unforeseen happy surprise 
Passes all other pleasing out of measure, 420 
I come, though I forswore it mightily, 
Bringing this maiden, who was caught in act 
To set that bier in order. Here, my lord, 
No lot was cast; this windfall is to me, 
And to no other. Take her, now, yourself; 425 
Examine and convict her, as you please; 
I wash my hands of it, and ought, of right, 
To be clean quit of the scrape, for good and 
all. 
Creon. You seized—and bring—her! In 
what way. and whence? 
SENTINEL. Burying that man, herself! You 
know the whole. 430 
Creon. Are you in earnest? Do you under- 
stand 
What you are saying? 
SENTINEL. Yes, that I saw this girl 
Burying that body you forbade to bury. 
Do I speak clear and plain? 
CREON. How might this be, 
That she was seen, and taken in the act? 435 
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a 


SENTINEL. Why thus it happened. When we 
reached the place, 
Wrought on by those dread menacings frorn 
you, 
We swept away all dust that covered up 
The body, and laid the clammy limbs quite 
bare, 
And windward from the summit of the hill, 440 
Out of the tainted air that spread from him, 
We sat us down, each, as it might be, rousing 
His neighbour with a clamour of abuse, 
Wakening him up, whenever any one 
Seemed to be slack in watching. This went 
on, 445 
Till in mid air the luminous orb of day 
Stood, and the heat grew sultry. Suddenly 
A violent eddy lifted from the ground 
A hurricane, a trouble of the sky; 
Ruffling all foliage of the woodland plain 450 
It filled the horizon; the vast atmosphere 
Thickened to meet it; we, closing our eyes, 
Endured the Heaven-sent plague. After a while, 
When it had ceased, there stands this maiden 
in sight, 
And wails aloud, shrill as the bitter note 455 
Of the sad bird, when as she finds the couch 
Of her void nest robbed of her young; so she, 
Soon as she sees the body stripped and bare, 
Bursts out in shrieks, and calls down curses 


dire 
On their heads who had done it. Straightway 
then 460 
She gathers handfuls of dry dust, and brings 
them, 


And from a shapely brazen cruse held high 
She crowns the body with drink-offerings, 
Once, twice, and thrice. We at the sight rushed 


forward, 
And trapped her, nothing daunted, on the 
spot; 465 


And taxed her with the past offence, and this 

The present. Not one whit did she deny; 

A pleasant though a pitiful sight to me; 

For nothing’s sweeter than to have got off 

In person; but to bring into mischance 470 

Our friends is pitiful. And yet to pay 

No more than this is cheap, to save one’s life. 
Creon. Do you, I say—you, with your 

downcast brow— 

Own or deny that you have done this deed? 
ANTIGONE. I say I did it; I deny it not. 47; 
Creon. Take yourself hence, whither you 

will, sir knave; 

You are acquitted of a heavy charge. 

[ Exit SENTINEL. 


Now tell me, not at length, but in brief space, 
Knew you the order not to do it? 


ANTIGONE. Yes, 
I knew it; what should hinder? It was 
plain. 480 
Creon. And you made free to overstep my 
law? 
ANTIGONE. Because it was not Zeus who 
ordered it, 


Nor Justice, dweller with the Nether Gods, 

Gave such a law to men; nor did I deem 

Your ordinance of so much binding force, 48; 

As that a mortal man could overbear 

The unchangeable unwritten code of Heaven; 

This is not of today and yesterday, 

But lives for ever, having origin 

Whence no man knows: whose sanctions I 
were loath 490 

In Heaven’s sight to provoke, fearing the will 

Of any man. I knew that I should die— 

How otherwise? even although your voice 

Had never so prescribed. And that I die 

Before my hour is due, that I count gain. 49s 

For one who lives in many ills, as I— 

How should he fail to gain by dying? Thus 

To me the pain is light, to meet this fate; 

But had I borne to leave the body of him 

My mother bare unburied, then, indeed, 500 

I might feel pain; but as it is, I cannot; 

And if my present action seems to you 

Foolish—’tis like I am found guilty of folly 

At a fool’s mouth! 

1 SENATOR. Lo you, the spirit stout 
Of her stout father’s child—unapt to bend so; 
Beneath misfortune! 

CREON. But be well assured, 
Tempers too stubborn are the first to fail; 
The hardest iron from the furnace, forged 
To stiffness, you may see most frequently 
Shivered and broken}) and the chafing 

steeds 510 
I have known governed with a slender curb. 
It is unseemly that a household drudge 
Should be misproud; but she was conversant 
With outrage, ever since she passed the bounds 
Laid down by law; then hard upon that 
deed 
Comes this, the second outrage, to exult 
And triumph in her deed. Truly if here 
She wield such powers uncensured, she is man, 
I woman! Be she of my sister born, 
Or nearer to myself than the whole band 52 
Of our domestic tutelary Jove, 
She, and the sister—for her equally 
I charge with compassing this funeral— 


515 


ANTIGONE 51 
Shall not escape a4 most tremendous doom. Both for the good man and the bad. 
And call her; for within the house but now 52s ANTIGONE. Who knows 
I saw her, frenzied and beside herself; This is not piety there? 
And it is common for the moody sprite CREON. The enemy 560 


Of plotters in the dark to no good end 
To have been caught, planning its knavery, 
Before the deed is acted. None the less 
I hate it, when one taken in misdoing 
Straight seeks to gloss the facts! 
ANTIGONE. Would you aught more 
Than take my life, whom you did catch? 
CREON. Not I; 
Take that, take all. 
ANTIGONE. Then why do you delay? 
Since naught is pleasing of your words to 
me, 
Or, as I trust, can ever please, so mine 
Must needs be unacceptable to you. 
And yet from whence could I have gathered 
praise 
More worthily, than from depositing 
My own brother in a tomb? These, all of 
them, 540 
Would utter one approval, did not fear 
Seal up their lips. "Tis tyranny’s privilege, 
And not the least—power to declare and do 
What it is minded. 


530 


CREON. You, of all this people, 
Are singular in your discernment. 
ANTIGONE. Nay, sas 
They too discern; they but refrain their 
tongues 
_ At your behest. 
CREON. And you are not ashamed 


That you deem otherwise? 
ANTIGONE. It is no shame 
To pay respect to our own flesh and blood. 
- Creon. And his dead foeman, was not he 


your brother 550 

As well? 
ANTIGONE. Yes, the same sire’s and mother’s 

| son 


Creon. Why pay, then, honours which are 
| wrongs to him? 
| ANTIGONE. The dead clay makes no protest. 
|  CREON. Not although 
His with a villain’s share your reverence? 
ANTIGONE. It was no bondman perished, but 


a brother. 555 
| Creon. Spoiling, I say, this country; while 
his rival 


Stood for it. 
Anticone. All the same, these rites are due 
To the underworld. 

CREON, But not in equal measure 


535 | 


Can never be,a friend, even in death. 
ANTIGONEL Well, I was made for fellowship 
in love, 
Not fellowship in hate) 
CREON. Then get you down 
Thither, and love, if you must love, the dead! 
No woman, while I live, shall order me. 565 


CHORUS. 


See where out by the doors Ismene 

Weeping drops of sisterly grieving 

Comes; and a cloud oerhanging her eyebrows 

Mars her dark-flushed cheek, and moistens 
Her fair face with pitiful tears. 570 


Enter Attendants with ISMENE. 


Creon. And you—who like a viper unawares 
Have crept into my house, and sucked me 
bloodless, 
While I unknowingly was fostering you, 
Twin furies, to the upsetting of my throne— 
Come, tell me, will you say you also shared 575 
This burying, or protest your innocence? 
IsMENE. Yes, I have done it—if Antigone 
Says so—I join with her to share the blame. 
ANTIGONE. That justice will not suffer; you 
refused, 


‘ And I—I had no partner. 


ISMENE. In your trouble 580 
I do not blush to claim companionship 
Of what you have to endure. 
ANTIGONE. Whose was the deed 
Death and the spirits of the dead can tell! 
A friend in words is not a friend for me.\ 
IsMENE. Shame me not, sister, by denying 
me 
A death, for honouring the dead. with you! 
ANTIGONE. Mix not your death with mine. 
Do not claim work 
You did not touch. I shall suffice to die. 
IsMENE. And what care I for life, if I lost 


585 


you? 
AnTIGONE. Ask Creon; you are dutiful to 
him. 590 


IsMENE. Why do you cross me so, to no 
good purpose? 
ANTIGONE. Nay, I am sick at heart, if I do 
make 
My mock of you, 
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ISMENE. Nay but what can I do, | When they view Death hard by the verge of 
Now, even yet, to help you? Life. 

ANTIGONE. Save yourself ; [Exeunt ANTIGONE and ISMENE, guarded. 
I do not grudge you your escape. 

ISMENE. O me 505 CHORUS. 
Unhappy! And must I miss to share your fate? ae 

| ° . 


ANTIGONE. You made your choice, to live; I 
mine, to die. 

IsMENE. Not if you count my words unsaid. 

ANTIGONE. By some 


Your judgment is approved; by others mine. | 


IsMENE. Then our delinquency is equal, 
too. 600 
ANTIGONE. Take courage, you are living; 
but my life 
Long since has died, so I might serve the dead. 
Creon. Of these two girls I swear the one 


even now 
Has been proved witless; the other was so 
born. 
IsmeNe. Ah sir, the wretched cannot keep 
the wit 605 
That they were born with, but it flits 
away. 


Creon. Yours did so, when you chose to | 


join ill-doers 
In their misdoing. 


ISMENE. How could I live on 
Alone, without my sister? 
CREON. Do not say 


“My sister’; for you have no sister more. 610 
IsMENE. What. will you put to death your 
own son's bride? 
Creon. He may go further afield— 


ISMENE. Not as by troth 
Plighted to her by him. 

CREON. Unworthy wives 
For sons of mine I hate. 

ANTIGONE. O dearest Hemon, 
How are you slighted by your father! 

CREON. I 615 


Am weary of your marriage, and of you. 
IsMENE. Your own son! will you tear her 
from his arms? 
Creon. Death will prevent that bridal-rite, 
for me. 
1 SENATOR. I see, 
maidens death 


the sentence of this 


Has been determined. , 
CREON. Then we see the same. 620 | 
An end of trifling. Slaves, there, take them | 
in! 
As women, henceforth, must they live—not 
suffered 


To gad abroad; for even bold men flinch, 


(Happy the man whose cup of life is free 625 


From taste of evil!)Ii Heaven's influence 
shake them, 
No ill but follows, till it overtake them, 
All generations of his family; 
Like as when before the sweep 
Of the sea-borne Thracian blast 
The surge of ocean coursing past 
Above the cavern of the deep 
Rolls up from the region under 
All the blackness of the shore, 
And the beaten beaches thunder 
Answer to the roar. 


gz: 
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635, 


| Woes upon woes on Labdacus’ race I see— 


Living or dead—inveterately descend: 
And son with sire entangled. without end, 
And by some God smitten without remedy; 640 
For a light of late had spread 
O’er the last surviving root 
In the house of Gdipus; 
Now, the sickle murderous 
Of the Rulers of the dead, 
And wild words beyond control, 
And the frenzy of her own soul, 
Again mow down the shoot. 


645 


10, Tk, 
Thy power, O God, what pride of man con- 
straineth, 
Which neither sleep. that all things else en- 
chaineth, 650 
Nor even the tireless moons of Heaven de- 
stroy? 


Thy throne is founded fast, 
High on Olympus. in great brilliancy, 
Far beyond Time's annoy. 
Through present and through future and 
through past 655 
Abideth one decree; 
(Nought in excess y 
Enters the life of man without unhappiness: 


JUL, 


For wandering Hope to many among mankind 
Seems pleasurable; but to many a mind 660 
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Proves but a mockery of its wild de- 
sires. 
They know not aught, nor fear, 
Till their feet feel the pathway strewn with 
fires. 
“Tf evil good appear, 
That soul to his ruin is divinely led”— 66; 
(Wisely the word was said!) 
And short the hour 
He spends unscathed by the avenging power. 


Hemon comes, thy last surviving 
Child. Is he here to bewail, indignant, 
His lost bride, Antigone? Grieves he 670 
For a vain promise—her marriage- 
bed? 


Enter Hamon. 


Creon. We shall know soon, better than 
seers can tell us. 
Son, you are here in anger, are you not, 
Against your sire, hearing his final doom 67; 
Upon your bride to be? Or are we friends, 
Always, with you, whate’er our policy? 
Hzmon. Yours am I, father; and you guide 
my steps 
With your good counsels, which for my part I 
Will follow closely; for there is no marriage 
Shall occupy a larger place for me 68r 
Than your direction, in the path of honour. 
CrEoN. So is it right, my son, to be dis- 
posed— 
In everything to back your father’s quarrel. 
It is for this men pray to breed and rear 685 
In their homes dutiful offspring—to  re- 
quite 
The foe with evil, and their father’s friend 
Honour, as did their father. Whoso gets 
Children unserviceable—what else could he 
Be said to breed, but troubles for himself, 690 
And store of laughter for his enemies? 
Nay, never fling away your wits, my son, 
Through liking for a woman; recollect, 
Cold are embracings, where the wife is naught, 
Who shares your board and bed. And what 


worse sore 695 
Can plague us, than a loved one’s worthless- 
ness? 


Better to spurn this maiden as a foe! 

Leave her to wed some bridegroom in the 
grave! 

For, having caught Her in the act, alone 

Of the whole city disobeying me, 700 

I will not publicly bely myself, 


But kill her. Now let her glorify 

Her God of kindred! If I choose to cherish 

My own born kinsfolk in rebelliousness, 

Then verily I must count on strangers too. 7os 

For he alone who is a man of worth 

In his own household will appear upright 

In the state also; and whoe’er offends 

Against the laws by violence, or thinks 

‘To give commands to rulers—I deny 710 

Favour to such. Obedience is due 

To the state’s officer in small and great, 

Just and unjust commandments; he who pays 
it 

I should be confident would govern well, 

And cheerfully be governed, and abide 715 

A true and trusty comrade at my back, 

Firm in the ranks amid the storm of war. 

There lives no greater fiend than Anarchy} 

She ruins states, turns houses out of decors, 

Breaks up in rout the embattled soldiery; 720 

While Discipline preserves the multitude 

Of the ordered host alive. Therefore it is 

We must assist the cause of order; this 

Forbids concession to a feminine will; 

Better be outcast, if we must, of men, 725 

Than have it said a woman worsted us. 

1 SENATOR. Unless old age have robbed me 

of myself, 

I think the tenor of your words is wise. 

H#mon.\|Father, the Gods plant reason in 

mankind, 

Of all good gifts the highest.) and to say 730 

You speak not rightly in this, I lack the 
power; 

Nor do I crave it. Still, another’s thought 

Might be of service; and it is for me, 

Being your son, to mark the words, the deeds, 

And the complaints, of all. To a private man 

Your frown is dreadful, who has things to 
say 736 

That will offend you; but I secretly 

Can gather this; how the folk mourn this maid, 

“Who of all women most unmeriting, 

For noblest acts dies by the worst of deaths, 

Who her own brother battle-slain—unbur- 
ied— P Fat 

Would not allow to perish in the fangs 

Of carrion hounds or any bird of prey; 

And” (so the whisper darkling passes round) 

“Ts she not worthy to be carved in gold?” 74; 

Father, beside your welfare there is noth- 
ing ; 

More prized by me; for what more glorious 
crown 


Can be to children, than their father’s honour? 
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Or to a father, from his sons, than theirs? 

Do not persist, then, to retain at heart 750 

One sole idea, that the thing is right 

Which your mouth utters, and nought else be- 
side. 

For all men who believe themselves alone 

Wise, or that they possess a soul or speech 

Such as none other, turn them inside out, 75; 

They are found empty; and though a man be 
wise, 

It is no shame for him to live and learn, 

And not to stretch a course too far. You see 

How all the trees on winter torrent banks, 

Yielding, preserve their sprays; those that 


would stem it 760 
Break, roots and all; the shipman too, who 
keeps 
The vessel’s main-sheet taut, and will not 
slacken, 


Goes cruising, in the end, keel uppermost: 
Let thy wrath go! Be willing to relent! 
For if some sense, even from a younger head, 
Be mine to afford, I say it is far better 766 
A man should be, for every accident, 
Furnished with inbred skill; but what of that? 
Since nature’s bent will have it otherwise, 
Tis good to learn of those who counsel wisely. 
1 SENATOR. Sir, you might learn, when he 


speaks seasonably; 771 
And you, from him; for both have spoken 
well. 
Creon. Men that we are, must we be sent 
to school 


To learn discretion of a boy like this? 
Hewmon. None that’s dishonest; and if I am 
young, 775 
It is not well to have regard to years 
Rather than services. 


CREON. Good service is it, 
To pay respects to rebels? 
H2&Mon. To wrongdoers 


I would not even ask for reverence. 
Creon. Was it not some such taint infected 
her? 780 
Hanon. So say not all this populace of 
Thebes. 
Creon. The city to prescribe me my de- 
crees! 
Ha&mon. Look, say you so, you are too 
young in this! 
Creon. Am I to rule this land after some 
will 
Other than mine? 
Ha&Mon. 
That is of one man only. 


A city is no city 785 


CREON. Is not the city 
Held to be his who rules it? 
H2MOoN. That were brave— 


You, a sole monarch of an empty land! 
CrEON. This fellow, it seems, fights on the 
woman’s side. 


H2MON. An you be woman! My fore- 
thought is for you. 790 

Creon. O villain—traversing thy father’s 
rights! 

Hanon. Because I see you sinning against 
right. 

CrEON. Sin I, to cause my sway to be held 
sacred? 


Hamon. You desecrate, by trampling on 
Heaven’s honour. 
Creon. Foul spotted heart—a woman’s fol- 


lower! 795 
Hawmon. You will not find me serving what 
is vile. 
Creon. I say this talk of thine is all for 
her. 


Hamon. And you, and me, and for the 
Gods beneath! 
Creon. Never shall she live on to marry 


thee. 
Hamon. Die as she may, she shall not die 
alone. 800 


Creon. Art thou grown bold enough to 
threaten, too? 
Hamon. Where is the threat, to speak 
against vain counsel? 
Creon. Vain boy, thyself shall rue thy coun- 
selling. 
Hemon. I had called you erring, were you 
not my sire. 
Creon. Thou woman’s bondman, do not 
spaniel me! 805 
Hamon. Do you expect to speak, and not 
be answered? 
Creon. Do I so? By Olympus over us, 
If thou revile me, and find fault with me, 
Never believe but it shall cost thee dear! 
Bring out the wretch, that in his sight, at 


once, 810 
Here, with her bridegroom by her, she may 
die! 
Ha&mon. Not in my sight, at least—not by 
my side, 


Believe it, shall she perish! And for thee— 
Storm at the friends who choose thy company! 
My face thou never shalt behold again. gis 
[ Exit. 
1 Senator. The man is gone, my lord, head- 
long with rage; 
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And wits so young, when galled, are full of 
danger. 

Creon. Let be, let him imagine more, or do, 
Than mortal may; yet he shall not redeem 
From sentence those two maidens. 820 

1 SENATOR. Both of them? 
Is it your will to slay them both alike? 

Creon. That is well said; not her who did 

not touch it. 

1 Senator. And by what death mean you to 

kill the other? 

Creon. Into some waste untrodden of man- 

kind 
She shall be drawn, and, in some rock-hewn 
cave, 825 
With only food enough provided her 
For expiation, so that all the city 
Escape the guilt of blood, buried alive. 
There, if she ask him, Hades, the one God 
Whom she regards, may grant her not to per- 
ish; 830 
Or there, at latest, she shall recognize 
- It is lost labour to revere the dead. | Exit. 


CHORUS. 


O Love, thou art victor in fight: thou mak’st 
all things afraid; 

Thou couchest thee softly at night on the 
cheeks of a maid; 


Thou passest the bounds of the sea, and the | 
folds of the fields; 835 | 


To thee the immortal, to thee the ephemeral 
yields; 

Thou maddenest them that possess thee; thou 
turnest astray 

The souls of the just, to oppress them, out of 
the way; 

Thou hast kindled amongst us pride, and the 
quarrel of kin; 


Thou art lord, by the eyes of a bride, and the | 


love-light therein; 840 
Thou sittest assessor with Right; her kingdom 
is thine, 
Who sports with invincible might, Aphrodita 
divine. 


Enter ANTIGONE, guarded. 


I too, myself, am carried as I look 

Beyond the bounds of right; 

Nor can I brook 845 
The springing fountain of my tears, to see 
My child, Antigone, 

Pass to the chamber of universal night. 


i, al, 
ANTIGONE. Behold me, people of my native 
land: 
I wend my latest way: 850 


I gaze upon the latest light of day 
That I shall ever see; 

Death, who lays all to rest, is leading me 
To Acheron’s far strand 

Alive; to me no bridal hymns belong, 35; 
For me no marriage song 

Has yet been sung; but Acheron instead 
Is it, whom I must wed. 


Cuorus. Nay but with praise and voicings 


of renown 
Thou partest for that prison-house of the 
dead; 860 


Unsmitten by diseases that consume, 

By sword unvisited, 

Thou only of mortals freely shalt go down, 
Alive, to the tomb. 


WM, 4 


ANTIGONE. I have heard tell the sorrowful 
end of her, 865 
That Phrygian sojourner 
On Sipylus’ peak, offspring of Tantalus; 
How stony shoots upgrown 
Like ivy bands enclosed her in the stone; 
With snows continuous 870 
And ceaseless rain her body melts away; 
treams from her tear-flown head 
Water her front; likest to hers the bed 
‘My fate prepares today. 


CHORUS. She was of godlike nature, goddess- 
sprung, 875 

And we are mortals, and of human race; 

And it were glorious odds 

For maiden slain, among 

The equals of the Gods 

In life—and then in death—to gain a 
place. 880 


Int ik. 


ANTIGONE. They mock me. Gods of Thebes! 
why scorn you me 
Thus, to my face, 
Alive, not death-stricken yet? 
O city, and you the city’s large-dowered 
race, 
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Ye streams from Dirca’s source, 885 
Ye woods that shadow Theba’s chariot- 
course, 
Listen and see, 
Let none of you forget, 
How sacrificed, and for what laws offended, 
By no tears friended, 
I to the prisoning mound 
Of a strange grave am journeying under 
ground. 
Ah me unhappy! [home is none for me; ] 
Alike in life or death an exile must I be. 


890 


Cuorvus. Thou to the farthest verge forth- 
faring, 895 

O my child, of daring, 

Against the lofty threshold of the laws 

Didst stumble and fall. The cause 

Is some ancestral load, which thou art bear- 


ing. 
Wt, A 


ANTIGONE. There didst thou touch upon my 
bitterest bale— 
A three fold tale— 

My father’s piteous doom, 
Doom of us all, scions of Labdacus. 
Woe for my mother’s bed! 
Woe for the ill-starred spouse, from her own 

womb 
Untimely born! 
O what a father’s house 
Was that from whence I drew my life for- 
lorn! 
To whem, unwed, 
Accurséd, lo I come 
To sojourn as a stranger in their home! 
And thou too, ruined, my brother, in a 
wife, 
Didst by thy death bring death upon thy sis- 
ter’s life! 


goo 


905 


gio 


Cuorus. To pay due reverence is a duty, 
too: 

And power—his power, whose empire is con- 
fest, 

May no wise be transgressed; 

But thee thine own infatuate mood o’er- 
threw. 


915 


ANTIGONE. Friendless, unwept, unwed, 
I, sick at heart, am led 
The way prepared for me; 
Day’s hallowed orb on high 


I may no longer see; 
For me no tears are spent, 
Nor any friends lament 

The death I die. 925 
Enter CREON 


Creon. Think you that any one, if help 
might be 
In wailing and lament before he died, 
Would ever make an end? Away with her! 
Wall her up close in some deep catacomb, 
As I have said; leave her alone, apart, 
To perish, if she will; or if she live, 
To make her tomb her tenement. For us, 
We will be guiltless of this maiden’s blood; 
But here on earth she shall abide no more. 
ANTIGONE. Thou Grave, my bridal chamber! 
dwelling-place 935 
Hollowed in earth, the everlasting prison 
Whither I bend my steps, to join the band 
Of kindred, whose more numerous host al- 
ready 
Persephone hath counted with the dead; 
Of whom I last and far most miserably 
Descend, before my term of life is full; 
I come, cherishing this hope especially, 
To win approval in my father’s sight, 
Approval too, my mother, in thine, and thine, 
Dear brother! for that with these hands I 
paid 
Unto you dead lavement and ordering 
And sepulchre-libations; and that now, 
Polynices, in the tendance of thy body 
I meet with this reward. Yet to the wise 
It was no crime, that I did honour thee. 950 
For never had I, even had I been 
Mother of children, or if spouse of mine 
Lay dead and mouldering, in the state’s despite 
Taken this task upon me. Do you ask 
What argument I follow here of law? 
One husband dead, another might be mine; 
Sons by another, did I lose the first; 
But, sire and mother buried in the grave, 
A brother is a branch that grows no more. 
Yet I, preferring by this argument 
To honour thee to the end, in Creon’s sight 
Appear in that I did so to offend, 
And dare to do things heinous, O my brother! 
And for this cause he hath bid lay hands on 
me, 
And leads me, not as wives or brides are 
led, 965 
Unblest with any marriage, any care 
Of children; destitute of friends, forlorn, 


930 


940 


945 


955 


960 


‘Nor wealth, nor welfare, nor ward, 
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Yet living, to the chambers of the dead 
See me descend. Yet what celestial right 
Did I transgress? How should I any more 9,0 
Look up to heaven, in my adversity? 
Whom should I call to aid? Am I not 
come 
Through piety to be held impious? If 
This is approved in Heaven, why let me suffer, 
And own that I have sinned; but if the sin 97s 
Belong to these—O may their punishment 
Be measured by the wrongfulness of mine! 
1 Senator. Still the same storms possess 
her, with the same 
Precipitance of spirit. 
CREON. Then for this 
Her guards shall rue their slowness. 
ANTIGONE. Woe for me! 680 


The word I hear comes hand in hand with : 


death! 
1 SENATOR. I may not say Be comforted, 
for this 
Shall not be so; I have no words of cheer. 
ANTIGONE. O City of Theba! O my coun- 
try! Gods, 
The Fathers of my race! I am led hence— gg; 
I linger now no more. Behold me, lords, 
The last of your kings’ house—what doom is 
mine, 


And at whose hands, and for what cause—that | 


I 
Duly performed the dues of piety! 
[Exeunt ANTIGONE and guards. 


CHORUS. 
li ile 


For a dungeon brazen-barred 990 

The body of Danaé endured 
To exchange Heaven’s daylight of old, 

In a tomb-like chamber immured, 

Hid beneath fetter and guard; 

And she was born, we are told, 995 
O child, my child, unto honour, 
And a son was begotten upon her 

To Zeus in a shower of gold. 

But the stress of a Fate is hard; 

1000 


Nor black ships cleaving the sea 


\ ce resist her, or flee. 
\ 


a2 


And the Thracians’ king, Dryas’ son, 
The hasty of wrath, was bound 


For his words of mocking and pride; 1005 

Dionysus closing him round, 
Pent in a prison of stone; 

Till, his madness casting aside 

Its flower and fury wild. 

He knew what God he reviled— 
Whose power he had defied; 
Restraining the Menad choir, 
Quenching the Evian fire, 

Enraging the Muses’ throng, 

The lovers of song. 


TOIO 


1015 


Tis. 


And by the twofold main 
Of rocks Cyanean—there 
Lies the Bosporean strand, 
And the lone Thracian plain 
Of Salmydessus, where 
Is Ares’ border-land: 
Who saw the stab of pain 
Dealt on the Phineid pair 
At that fierce dame’s command; 
Blinding the orbits of their blasted sight, 
Smitten, without spear to smite, 
By a spindle’s point made bare, 
And by a bloody hand. 


1020 


1025 


Is 2: 


They mourned their mother dead, 
Their hearts with anguish wrung, 
Wasting away, poor seed 
Of her deserted bed; 
Who, Boreas’ daughter, sprung 
From the old Erechtheid breed, 
In remote caverns fed 
Her native gales among, 
Went swiftly as the steed, 


1030 


1035 


, Offspring of Heaven, over the steep-down 


wild; 
Yet to her too, my child, 
The Destinies, that lead 
Lives of long ages, clung. 


1040 


Enter Trrestas, led by a boy. 


TrrestAs. Princes of Thebes, two fellow- 
travellers, 
Debtors in common to the eyes of one, 
We stand before you; for a blind man’s path 
Hangs on the guide who marshals him the 
way. 1045 
Creon. What would’st thou now, reverend 
Tiresias? 
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Tires1As. That will I tell. Do —_-u obey the 
seer. 
Creon. I never have departed hitherto 
From thy advice. 
TiresrAs. And therefore, ’tis, thou steerest 


The city’s course straight forward. 


CREON. Thou hast done me ioso 
Good service, I can witness. 
TIRESIAS. Now again 
Think, thou dost walk on fortune’s razor- 
edge. 
Creon. What is it? I tremble but to see thee 
speak. 
TiresiAs. Listen to what my art foreshadow- 
eth, 


And thou shalt know. I lately, taking seat ross 

On my accustomed bench of augury, 

Whither all tribes of fowl after their kind 

Always resort, heard a strange noise of birds 

Screaming with harsh and dissonant impetus; 

And was aware how each the other tore 1060 

With murderous talons; for the whirr of wings 

Rose manifest. Then feared I, and straight 
made trial 

Of sacrifices on the altar-hearths 

All blazing; but, out of the offerings, 

There sprang no flame; only upon embers 
charred 1065 

Thick droppings melted off the thigh-pieces, 

And heaved and sputtered, and the gall- 
bladders 

Burst, and were lost, while from the folds of 
fat 

The loosened thigh-bones fell. Such auguries, 

Failing of presage through the unseemliness 1070 

Of holy rites, I gather from this lad, 

Who is to me, as I to others, guide. 

And this state-sickness comes by thy self-will; 

For all our hearths and altars are defiled 

With prey of dogs and fowl, who have de- 
voured 1075 

The dead unhappy son of Cdipus. 

Therefore the Gods accept not of us now 

Solemn peace-offering or burnt sacrifice, 

Nor bird trills out a happy-boding note, 

Gorged with the fatness of a slain man’s 
blood. 

This, then, my son, consider; that to err 

From the right path is common to man- 
kind; 

But having erred, that mortal is no more 

Losel or fool, who medicines the ill 

Wherein he fell, and stands not  obsti- 
nate. 1085 

Conceit of will savours of emptiness. 


1080 


Give place, then, in the presence of the 
dead. 

Wound not the life that’s perished. Where’s 
thy valour 

In slaying o’er the slain? Well I advise, 

Meaning thee well; ’tis pleasantest to learn 1090 

Of good advisers, when their words bring gain. 

Creon. Old:man, ye all, like archers at a 

mark, 

Are loosing shafts at me; I am not spared 

Even your soothsayers’ practice; by whose 


tribe 
Long since have I been made as merchan- 
dise, 1095 


And bought, and sold. Gather your gains at 
will! 
Market your Sardian silver, Indian gold! 
That man ye shall not cover with a tomb; 
Not though the eagle ministers of Jove 
To Jove’s own throne should bear their prey 
of him, 
Not even for horror at such sacrilege 
Will I permit his burial. This I know; 
There is no power in any man to touch 
The Gods with sacrilege; but foul the falls 
Which men right cunning fall, Tiresias— r1os 
Old man, I say—when for the sake of gain 
They speak foul treason with a fair out- 
side. 
TrresiAs. Alas, does no man know, does no 
man think— 
CreoNn. What should one think? What com- 
mon saw is this? 
Trrestas. How far good counsel passes all 
things good? III0 
CrEoN. So far, I think, folly’s the worst of 
harm! 
TiresiAs. That is the infirmity that fills thy 
nature. 
Creon. I care not to retort upon thee, seer. 
Tirestas. Thou dost, thou say’st my oracles 
are false. 
Creon. All the prophetic tribe are cov- 
etous. II15 
TiresiAs. And that of kings fond of dis- 
graceful gain. 
Creon. Know’st thou 
speak’st? I am thy lord. 
TrresiAS. Yea, thou hast saved the state; I 
gave it thee. 
Creon. Thou art a wise seer, but in love 
with wrong. 
TrresiAs. Thou wilt impel me to give ut- 
terance 
To my still dormant prescience. 


II00 


of whom thou 
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CREON. Say on; 
Only beware thou do not speak for gain. 
TIRESIAS. For gain of thine, methinks, I do 
not speak. 
Creon. Thou shalt not trade upon my wits, 
be sure. 
TiresiAs. And be thou sure of this; thou 
shalt not tell 1125 
Many more turns of the sun’s chariot-wheel, 
Ere thou shalt render satisfaction, one 
From thy own loins in payment, dead for 
dead, 
For that thou hast made Life join hands with 
Death, 
And sent a living soul unworthily 1130 
To dwell within a tomb, and keep’st a corpse 
Here, from the presence of the Powers be- 
neath, 
Not for thy rights or any God’s above, 
But lawlessly in their despite usurped, 
Unhallowed, disappointed, uninterred; 
Wherefore the late-avenging punishers, 
Furies, from Death and Heaven, lay wait for 
thee, 
To take thee in the evil of thine own hands. 
Look to it, whether I be bribed who speak; 
For as to that, with no great wear of time, 1140 
Men’s, women’s wails to thine own house shall 
answer. 
Also all cities rise in enmity, 
To the strown relics of whose citizens 
None pays due hallowing, save beasts of prey, 
Dogs, or some fowl, whose pinions to their 
gates— 1145 
Yea, to each hearth—bear taint defiling them. 
Such bolts, in wrath, since thou dar’st anger 
me, 
I loosen at thy bosom, archer-like, 
Sure-aimed, whose burning smart thou shalt 


1135 


not shun. 
Lead me away, boy, to my own home 
again 5 1150 


And let him vent his spleen on younger men, 
And learn to keep a tongue more gentle, 
and 
A brain more sober, than he carries now. 
| [Exeunt TrrEsias and Boy. 


1 Senator. The seer is gone, my lord, de- 
nouncing woe; 
And from the day my old hairs began to in- 
due 1155 
Their white for black, we have known him for 


a watch 


Who never barked to warn the state in 
vain. 
CrEON. I know it too; and I am ill at ease; 
Tis bitter to submit; but Até’s hand 


Smites bitterly on the spirit that abides 


her. 1160 

1 SENATOR. Creon, Menceceus’ son, be wise 
at need! 

Creon. What should I do? speak, I will 
hearken. 

1 SENATOR. Go, 


Set free the maiden from the vault, and buiid 
A tomb for that dead outcast. 


CREON. You approve it? 
You deem that I should yield? 
1 SENATOR. Sir, with all speed. 116; 


Swift-footed come calamities from Heaven 
To cut off the perverse. 

CREON. O God, ’tis hard! 
But I quit beart, and yield; I cannot fight 
At odds with destiny. 


1 SENATOR. Up then, to work! 
Commit it not to others! 
CREON. I am gone 1170 


Upon the instant. Quickly, quickly men, 
You and your fellows, get you, axe 
hand, 

Up to the place, there, yonder; and because 

I am thus minded, other than before, 

I who did bind her will be there to loose; 1175 

For it misgives me it is best to keep 

The old appointed laws, all our life long. 
[Exeunt Creon and Attendants. 


in 


CHORUS. 
Ie fl 


Thou by many names addrest, 
Child of Zeus loud-thundering, 
Glory of a Theban maid, 
Who unbidden wanderest 

Fair Italia’s King, 
And art lord in each deep glade 
Whither all men seek to her, 
Eleusinian Demeter; 
Bacchus, who by soft-flowing waters 
Of Ismenus habitest 
Theba, mother of Bacchant daughters, 
With the savage Dragon’s stock, 


Ib, By 


Thee the lurid wild-fire meets 
O’er the double-crested rock, 
Where Corycian Nymphs arow 
_ Bacchic-wise ascending go, 


1180 


1185 


I190 
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Thee Castalia’s rill; 
Thee the ivy-covered capes 
Usher forth of Nysa’s hill, 
And the shore with green of grapes 
Clustering, where the hymn to thee 
Rises up immortally, 
Visitant in Theban Streets, 
“Evoe, O Evoe!” 


1195 


1200 


Lis. dy 


Wherefore, seeing thy City thus— 
City far above all other 
Dear to thee, and her, thy mother 
Lightning-slain—by sickness grievous 
Holden fast in all her gates, 
Come with quickness to relieve us, 
By the slopes of Parnassus, 

Or the roaring straits. 


1205 


Il. 2. 


Hail te thee, the first advancing 

In the stars’ fire-breathing chorus! 

Leader of the nightly strain, 

Boy and son of Zeus and King! 

Manifest thyself before us 

With thy frenzied Thyiad train, 

Who their lord Iacchus dancing 
Praise, and all night sing. 


1210 


1215 


Enter a MESSENGER. 


MESSENGER. You citizens who dwell beside 

the roof 

Of Cadmus and Amphion, there is no sort 

Of human life that I could ever praise, — 1220 

Or could dispraise, as constant; Fortune still 

Raising and Fortune overthrowing still 

The happy and the unhappy; and none can 
read 

What is set down for mortals. Creon, me- 
thought 

Was enviable erewhile, when he preserved 1225 

This land of Cadmus from its enemies, 

And took the country’s absolute monarchy, 

And ruled it, flourishing with a noble growth 

From his own seed; and now, he has lost all. 

For when men forfeit all their joys in life, 1230 

One in that case I do not count alive, 

But deem of him as of some animate corse. 

Pile now great riches, if thou wilt, at home; 

Wear thou the living semblance of a king; 

And if delight be lacking, all the rest — 1235 

I would not purchase, as compared with joy, 


| From any, for the shadow of a shade. 


1 SENATOR. What new affliction to the royal 


stock 
Com’'st thou to tell? 
MessENcGER. Death is upon them—death 
Caused by the living. 
1 SENATOR. And who is the slayer? 1240 
Speak! who the victim? 
MESSENGER. Hemon is no more; 
His life-blood spilt, and by no stranger's 
hand. 
1 SENATOR. What, by his father’s, or his 
own? 
MESSENGER. Self-slaughtered ; 


Wroth with his father for the maiden slain. 
1 SenaAToR. Prophet! how strictly is thy 
word come true! 1245 
MessENGER. Look to the future, for these 
things are so. 
1 Senator. And I behold the poor Eury- 
dice 
Come to us from the palace, Creon’s wife; 
Either of chance, or hearing her son’s name. 


Enter EURYDICE. 


Evrypice. O all you citizens, I heard the 
sound 1250 
Of your discourse, as I approached the gates, 
Meaning to bring my prayers before the > 
face 
Of Pallas; even as I undid the bolts, 
And set the door ajar, a voice of woe 
To my own household pierces through my 
ears; 
And I sink backward on my handmaidens 
Afaint for terror; but whate’er the tale, 


1255 


’ Tell it again; I am no novice, I, 


In misery, that hearken. 
MESSENGER. Dear my mistress, 
I saw, and I will speak, and will let slip 1260 
No syllable of the truth. Why should we 
soothe 
Your ears with stories, only to appear 


; Liars thereafter? Truth is alway right. 
| —I followed in attendance on your lord, 


, To the flat hill top, where despitefully 


1265 


- Was lying yet, harried by dogs, the body 
_ Of Polynices. Pluto’s name, and hers, 


| 


The wayside goddess, we invoked, to stay 
Their anger and be favourable; and him 


' We washed with pure lustration, and con- 


sumed 1270 
On fresh-lopped branches the remains of him, 
And piled a monument of natal earth 
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High over all; thence to the maiden’s cell, 

Chamber of death, with bridal couch of stone, 

We made as if to enter. But afar 

One fellow hears a loud uplifted wail 

Fill all the unhallowed precinct; comes, and 
tells 

His master, Creon; the uncertain sound 

Of piteous crying, as he draws more nigh, 

Comes round him, and he utters, groaning 
loud 

A lamentable plaint; ‘““Me miserable! 

Was I a prophet? Is this path I tread 

The unhappiest of all ways I ever went? 

My son’s voice thrills my ear. What ho, my 


1275 


1280 


guard! 
Run quickly .thither to the tomb where 
stones 1285 
Have been dragged down to make an open- 
ing, 


Go in and look, whether I really hear 

The voice of Hemon, or am duped by Hea- 
ven.” 

Quickly, at our distracted lord’s command, 


We looked: and in the tomb’s inmost re- 
cess 1290 

Found we her, as she had been hanged by the 
neck, 


Fast in a strip-like loop of linen; and him 


_Laid by her, clasping her about the waist, 


Mourning his wedlock severed in the grave, 

And his sire’s deeds, and his ill-fated bride. 129s 

He, when he sees them, with a terrible 
cry 

Goes in towards him, calling out aloud: 

“Ah miserable, what hast thou done? what 
mind 

Hadst thou? by what misfortune art thou 
crazed? 

Come out, my son,—suppliant I ask of 
thee!” 1300 

But with fierce aspect the youth glared at 
him; 

Spat in his face; answered him not a word; 

Grasped at the crossed hilts of his sword and 
drew it, 

And—for the father started forth in flight— 

Missed him! then, angered with himself, poor 
fool, 1305 

There as he stood he flung himself along 

Upon the sword-point firmly planted in 

The middle of his breast, and, conscious yet, 

Clings to the maid, clasped in his failing arms, 

And gasping, sends forth on the pallid 

cheek 1310 
Fast welling drops of blood: So lies he, dead, 


With his arms round the dead; there, in the 
grave 
His bridal rite is full; his misery 
Is witness to mankind what worst of woe 
The lack of counsel brings a man to know! 1315 
[Exit EurRypIce. 
1 Senator. What do you make of this? The 
woman’s gone 
Back, and without one word, of good or 
bad! 
MESSENGER. I marvel too; and yet I am in 
hope 
She would not choose, hearing her son’s sad 
fate, 
In public to begin her keening-cry; 
But rather to her handmaids in the house 
Dictate the mourning for a private pain. 
She is not ignorant of self-control, 
That she should err. 

1 SENATOR. I know not; but on me 
Weigh heavily both silence over-much, 1325 
And loud complaint in vain. 

MESSENGER. Well, we shall know it. 
If she hide aught within a troubled heart 
Even to suppression of its utterance, 

If we approach the house. Yes, you say truly, 
It does weigh heavy, silence over-much. 


1320 


1330 
[ Exit. 


CHORUS. 


Lo now, Creon himself draws near us, 

Clasping a record 

Manifest, if we sin not, saying it, 

Of ruin unwrought by the hands of others, 
But fore caused by his own self-will. 133s 


Enter Creon, attended, with the body of 
Hamon. 


It, tl, 


O sins of a mind 
That is minded to stray! 
Mighty to bind 
And almighty to slay! 
Behold us, kin slayers and slain, O ye who 
stand by the way! 1340 


CREON. 


Ah, newness of death! 
O my fruitless design! 
New to life’s breath, 
O son that wert mine, 
Ah, ah, thou art dead, thou art sped, for a 
fault that was mine, not thine! 1345 
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1 Senator. Ah, how thou seem’st to see the 
truth, too late! 

Creon. Ah yes, I have learnt, I know my 
wretchedness! 


1h, th, 


Heaviness hath o’ertaken me 
And mine head the rod; 
The roughness hath shaken me 
Of the paths I trod; 
Woe is me! my delight is brought low, cast 
under the feet of a God! 


1350 


Woe for man’s labours that are profitless! 
Re-enter the MESSENGER. 


MESSENGER. O master, now thou hast and 
hast in store 
sorrows; one 
arms, 

And one at home thou seemest to be come 

Merely to witness. 

CREON. And what more of sorrow, 

Or what more sorrowful, is yet behind? 
MESSENGER. Thy wife, the mother—mother 

of the dead— 

Is, by a blow just fallen, haplessly slain. 1360 


Of thine 


1355 


thou bearest in 


il Be 
Creon. O hard to appease thee, 
Haven of Death, 
How should it please thee 
To end this breath? 
O herald of heavy news, what is this thy mouth 
uttereth? 1365 


O man, why slayest thou 
A man that is slain? 
Alas, how sayest thou 
Anew and again 
That the slaying of a woman is added to slay- 
ing—a pain to a pain? 


MESSENGER. See for thyself; the palace 
doors unclose. 


The Altar is disclosed, with the dead body of 
EURYDICE. 


Creon. Woe is me again, for this new sor- 
row I see. 


i 
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What deed is not done? 
What tale is not told? 
Thy body, O son, 
These arms enfold— 
Dead—wretch that I am! Dead, too, is the 
face these eyes behold. 


1375 


Ah, child, for thy poor mother! ah for thee! 


MESSENGER. She with a sharp-edged dagger 
in her heart 
Lies at the altar; and her darkened lids 
Close on her wailing for the glorious lot 
Of Megareus, who died before, and next 
For his, and last, upon her summoning 
Evil to fall on thee, the child-slayer! 


1380 


ee 


Alas, I faint for dread! 
Is there none will deal 
A thrust that shall lay me dead 
With the two-edged steel? 
Ah woe is me! 
I am all whelmed in utter misery! 1300 


CREON. 1385 


MESSENGER. It may be so; thou art ar- 
raigned of her 
Who here lies dead, for the occasion thou 
Hast wrought for Destiny on her, and him. 
1 Senator. In what way did she slay her- 
self and die? 
MESSENGER. Soon as she heard the raising 
of the wail ; 1398 
For her son's death, she stabbed herself to the 
heart. 


TL Vaeeetle 


CrEON. Woe is me! to none else can they lay 
te 
This guilt, but to me! 
I, I was the slayer, I say it, 
Unhappy, of thee! 
O bear me, haste ye. spare not, 
To the ends of earth, 
More nothing than they who were not 
In the hour of birth! 
1 SENATOR. Thou counsellest well—if any- 
thing be well 
To follow, in calamity; the ills 


1400 
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Lying in our path, soonest o’erpast, were 
best. 


MOU, 


CrEON. Come, thou most welcome Fate, 
Appear, O come; 
Bring my days’ final date, 
Fill up their sum! 
Come quick, I pray; 
Let me not look upon another day! 


1410 


1 SENATOR. This for to-morrow; we must 
take some thought 


On that which lies before us; for these 
griefs, T4I5 
They are their care on whom the care has fal- 
len. 
Creon. I did but join your prayer for our 
desire. 


1 Senator. Pray thou for nothing more; 
there is no respite 
To mortals from the ills of destiny. 


IW Be 


Creon. Lead me forth, cast me out, no 
other 


1420 
Than a man undone; 

Who did slay, unwitting, thy mother 
And thee, my son! 

I turn me I know not where 
For my plans ill-sped, 1425 


And a doom that is heavy to bear 
Is come down on my head. 
| Exit CREON, attended. 


CHORUS. 
ue 
| Wisdom first for a man’s well-being 
Maketh, of all things. Heaven's insistence 
Nothing allows of man’s irreverence; 1430 
And great blows great speeches avenging, 
Dealt on a boaster, 

Teach men wisdom in age, at last. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


HERODOTUS 
(484-428 B. c.) 


Herodotus, the father of history, was born in 
Asia Minor, lived for a time in Athens, and ended 
his days in southern Italy. For his time, he 
traveled widely in Egypt, the East, and Greece. 
Wherever he went, he fed his insatiable curiosity 
concerning the past history of nations and tribes, 
and noted, more or less minutely and exactly, 
the manners and customs of living people. In 
this manner he gathered together a vast num- 
ber of legends and tales, all far more remark- 
able for their fascination than for their indis- 
putable truth. “I must tell the tale as it was 
told to me, but I am not bound to believe it 
all,’ he avers. But what he patently did be- 
lieve was that he had amassed a vast collection 
of oral tradition, personal observation, and primi- 
tive research—to the unflagging interest and en- 
tertainment of the reader. 

Here, in his own words again, is his reason 
for setting forth the history of the Persian 
Wars: “What Herodotus the Halicarnassian has 
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THE BATTLE OF MARATHON 


Book VI, chaps. 102-120 


The Persians, having thus brought Eretria 
into subjection after waiting a few days, made 
sail for Attica, greatly straitening the Athe- 
nians as they approached, and thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the 
people of Eretria. And, because there was no 
place in all Attica so convenient for their 
horse as Marathon, and it lay moreover quite 
close to Eretria, therefore Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, conducted them thither. 

When intelligence of this reached the Athe- 
nians, they likewise marched their troops to 
Marathon, and there stood on the defensive, 
having at their head ten generals, of whom 
one was Muiltiades. 

Now this man’s father, Cimon, the son of 
Stesagoras, was banished from Athens by Pisis- 
tratus, the son of Hippocrates. In his banish- 


learnt by inquiry is here set forth: in order that 
so the memory of the past may not be blotted 
out {rom among men by time, and the great 
and marvelous deeds done by Greeks and foreign- 
ers and especially the reason why they warred 
against each other may not lack renown.” His 
subjects were Croesus, Cyrus and the expansion 
of the Persian empire, the Persians in Egypt, 
Darius and his conquests of Babylon, the Per- 
sians in Scythia and Libya, and the deadly wars 
between Persia and Ionia. However dubious the 
facts, the narrative has a dash and verve that 
intervening centuries have not in the least dimmed, 
for his interest was primarily in men and~ 
their actions. He has been called the father of 
narrative prose because of the dramatic quality 
of his style. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of George Rawlinson in Everyman’s Li- 
brary. 


gained the very same honour which had be- 
fore been carried off by Miultiades, his half- 
brother on the mother’s side. At the next 
Olympiad he won the prize again with the 
5same mares; upon which he caused Pisistra- 
tus to be proclaimed the winner, having made 
an agreement with him that on yielding him 
this honour he should be allowed to come back 
to his country. Afterwards, still with the same 


ro mares, he won the prize a third time; where- 


upon he was put to death by the sons of Pisis- 
tratus, whose father was no longer living. 
They set men to lie in wait for him secretly; 
and these men slew him near the government- 


15 house in the night-time. He was buried out- 


side the city, beyond what is called the Val- 
ley Road; and right opposite his tomb were 
buried the mares which had won the three 
prizes. The same success had likewise been 


20 achieved once previously, to wit, by the mares 


of Evagoras the Lacedemonian, but never ex- 
cept by them. At the time of Cimon’s death 
Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, was in 
the Chersonese, where he lived with Mil- 


ment it was his fortune to win the four- 2s tiades his uncle; the younger, who was called 


horse chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he 


Miltiades after the founder of the Chersone- 
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site colony, was with his father in Athens, 

It was this Miltiades who now commanded 

the Athenians, after escaping from the Cher- 
sonese, and twice nearly losing his life. First 
he was chased as far as Imbrus by the Phe- 
nicians, who had a great desire to take him 
and carry him up to the king; and when he 
had avoided this danger, and, having reached 
his own country, thought himself to be alto- 
gether in safety, he found his enemies waiting 
for him, and was cited by them before a 
court and impeached for his tyranny in the 
_ Chersonese. But he came off victorious here 
_ likewise, and was thereupon made general of 
the Athenians by the free choice of the 
- people. 
And first, before they left the city, the gen- 
—erals sent off to Sparta a herald, one Pheidip- 
pides, who was by birth an Athenian, and by 
profession and practice a trained runner. This 
man, according to the account which he gave 
to the Athenians on his return, when he was 
near Mount Parthenium, above Tegea. fell in 
with the god Pan, who called him by his 
name, and bade him ask the Athenians ‘‘where- 
fore they neglected him so entirely, when he 
was kindly disposed toward them, and had 
often helped them in times past, and would 
do so again in time to come?” The Athenians, 
entirely believing in the truth of this report, 
as soon as their affairs were once more in 
order, set up a temple to Pan under the 
Acropolis, and, in return for the message which 
I have recorded, established in his honour 
yearly sacrifices and a torch-race. 

On the occasion of which we speak, when 
Pheidippides was sent by the Athenian gen- 
erals, and, according to his own account, saw 
Pan on his journey, he reached Sparta on the 
very next day after quitting the city of Athens. 
Upon his arrival he went before the rulers, 
and said to them— 

“fen of Lacedemon, the Athenians beseech 
you to hasten to their aid, and not allow 
that state, which is the most ancient in all 
Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Ere- 
tria, look you, is already carried away captive; 
and Greece weakened by the loss of no mean 
city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message 
committed to him. And the Spartans wished 
to help the Athenians, but were unable to 
give them any present succour, as they did 
not like to break their established law. It was 
then the ninth day of the first decade; and 


25 


30 


they could not march out of Sparta on the 
ninth, when the moon had not reached the 
full. So they waited for the full of the moon. 
The barbarians were conducted to Marathon 
s by Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, who the 
night before had seen a strange vision in his 
sleep. He dreamt of lying in his mother’s arms, 
and conjectured the dream to mean that he 
would be restored to Athens, recover the 
power which he had lost, and afterwards live 
to a good old age in his native country. Such 
was the sense in which he interpreted the vi- 
sion. He now proceeded to act as guide to the 
Persians; and, in the first place, he landed the 
prisoners taken from Eretria upon the island 
that is called Agileia, a tract belonging to 
the Styreans, after which he brought the fleet 
to anchor off Marathon, and marshalled the 
bands of the barbarians as they disembarked. 
As he was thus employed, it chanced that he 
sneezed and at the same time coughed with 
more violence than was his wont. Now, as he 
was a man advanced in years, and the greater 
number of his teeth were loose. it so happened 
that one of them was driven out with the 
force of the cough, and fell down into the 
sand. Hippias took all the pains he could to 
find it; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen: 
whereupon he fetched a deep sigh, and said to 
the bystanders— 

“After all, the land is not ours; and we shall 
never be able to bring it under. All my share 
in it is the portion of which my tooth has 
possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his 
dream was out. 

The Athenians were drawn up in order of 
battle in a sacred close belonging to Hercules, 
when they were joined by the Plateans, who 
4o came in full force to their aid. Some time be- 

fore, the Platzans had put themselves under 

the rule of the Athenians; and these last had 
already undertaken many labours on their be- 
half. The occasion of the surrender was the 
4sfollowing. The Plateans suffered grievous 
things at the hands of the men of Thebes; so, 
as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of 

Anaxandridas, and the Lacedemonians were in 

their neighbourhood, they first of all offered 
soto surrender themselves to them. But the Lac- 

edemonians refused to receive them, and 
said— 
“We dwell too far off from you, and ours 
would be but chill succour. Ye might often- 
55times be carried into slavery before one of us 
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heard of it. We counsel you rather to give 
yourselves up to the Athenians, who are your 
next neighbours, and well able to shelter you.” 

This they said, not so much out of good 


Aphidne; to him therefore Miltiades went, 
and said:— 

“With thee it rests, Callimachus, either to 
bring Athens to slavery, or, by securing her 


will towards the Plateans as because they s freedom, to leave behind thee to all future 


wished to involve the Athenians in trouble by 
engaging them in wars with the Beeotians. The 
Plateans, however, when the Lacedemonians 
gave them this counsel, complied at once; 
and when the sacrifice to the Twelve Gods 
was being offered at Athens, they came and 
sat as suppliants about the altar, and gave 
themselves up to the Athenians. The Thebans 
no sooner learnt what the Plateans had done 
than instantly they marched out against them, 
while the Athenians sent troops to their aid. 
As the two armies were about to join battle, 
the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, 
would not allow them to engage; both sides 
consented to take them for arbitrators, where- 
upon they made up the quarrel, and fixed the 
boundary-line between the two states upon this 
condition: to wit, that if any of the Bceo- 
tians wished no longer to belong to Beeotia, 
the Thebans should allow them to follow their 
own inclinations. The Corinthians, when they 
had thus decreed, forwithwith departed to 
their homes: the Athenians likewise set off on 
their return; but the Beeotians fell upon them 
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during the march, and a battle was fought so 


wherein they were worsted by the Athenians. 
Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which the Corinthians had fixed, 
but advanced beyond those limits, and made 
the Asdpus the boundary-line between the 
country of the Thebans and that of the Plat- 
zeans and Hysians. Under such circumstances 
did the Platzans give themselves up to Athens; 
and now they were come to Marathon to bear 
the Athenians aid. 

The Athenian generals were divided in their 
opinions; and some advised not to risk a 
battle, because they were too few to engage 
such a host as that of the Medes, while others 
were for fighting at once; and among these last 
was Miltiades. He therefore, seeing that opin- 
ions were thus divided, and that the less 
worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, re- 
solved to go to the polemarch, and have a 
conference with him. For the man on whom 
the lot fell to be polemarch at Athens was en- 
titled to give his vote with the ten generals, 
since anciently the Athenians. allowed him an 
equal right of voting with them. The pole- 
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generations a memory beyond even Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. For never since the time that 
the Athenians became a people were they in 
so great a danger as now. If they bow their 
necks beneath the yoke of the Medes, the 
woes which they will have to suffer when 
given into the power of Hippias are already 
determined on; if, on the other hand, they 
fight and overcome, Athens may rise to be the 
very first city in Greece. How it comes to pass 
that these things are likely to happen, and 
how the determining of them in some sort 
rests with thee, I will now proceed to make 
clear. We generals are ten in number, and our 
votes are divided; half of us wish to engage, 
half to avoid a combat. Now, if we do not 
fight, I look to see a great disturbance at 
Athens which will shake men’s resolutions, and 
then I fear they will submit themselves; but 
if we fight the battle before any unsoundness 
show itself among our citizens, let the gods but 
give us fair play, and we are well able to 
overcome the enemy. On thee therefore we 
depend in this matter, which lies wholly in 
thine own power. Thou hast only to add thy 
vote to my side and thy country will be free, 
and not free only, but the first state in Greece. 
Or, if thou preferrest to give thy vote to 
them who would decline the combat, then 


5 the reverse will follow.” 


Miltiades by these words gained Callima- 
chus; and the addition of the polemarch’s vote 
caused the decision to be in favour of fighting. 
Hereupon all those generals who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their 
turn came to command the army, gave up 
their right to Miltiades. He, however, though 
he accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, 
and would not fight, until his own day of 
command arrived in due course. 

Then at length, when his own turn was 
come, the Athenian battle was set in array, 
and this was the order of it. Callimachus the 
polemarch led the right wing; for it. was at 
that time a rule of the Athenians to give 
the right wing to the polemarch. After this 
followed the tribes, according as they were 
numbered, in an unbroken line; while last of 
all came the Plateans, forming the left wing. 


march at this juncture was Callimachus of 55 And ever since that day it has been a custom 
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with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and as- the son of Thrasilaiis, one of the generals, 
semblies held each fifth year at Athens, for was slain; and Cynegirus, the son of Eu- 
the Athenian herald to implore the blessing phorion, having seized on a vessel of the 
of the gods on the Plateans conjointly with enemy's by the ornament at the stern, had 
the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the ;his hand cut off by the blow of an axe, and 
host upon the field of Marathon, in order so perished; as likewise did many other Athe- 
that the Athenian front might be of equal nians of note and name. 
length with the Median, the ranks of the Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this 
centre were diminished, and it became the way seven of the vessels; while with the re- 
weakest part of the line, while the wings were ro mainder the barbarians pushed off, and tak- 
both made strong with a depth of many _ ing aboard their Eretrian prisoners from the 
ranks. island where they had left them, doubled 
So when the battle was set in array, and Cape Sunium, hoping to reach Athens before 
the victims showed themselves favourable, the return of the Athenians. The Alcmzo- 
instantly the Athenians, so soon as they were 1s nide were accused by their countrymen of 
let go, charged the barbarians at a run. Now suggesting this course to them; they had, 
the distance between the two armies was it was said, an understanding with the Per- 
hlittie short of eight furlongs. The Persians, sians, and made a signal to them, by raising a 
therefore, when they saw the Greeks com- shield, after they were embarked in their 
ing on at speed, made ready to receive them, 20 ships. 
although it seemed to them that the Athenians The Persians accordingly sailed round Su- 
were bereft of their senses, and bent upon nium. But the Athenians with all possible 
their own destruction; for they saw a mere speed marched away to the defence of their 
handful of men coming on at a run without city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
either horsemen or archers. Such was thezs the appearance of the barbarians: and as their 
opinion of the barbarians; but the Athenians camp at Marathon had been pitched in a 
in close array fell upon them, and fought in precinct of Hercules, so now they encamped 
a manner worthy of being recorded. They were in another precinct of the same god at Cyn- 
the first of the Greeks, so far as I know, who osarges. The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay 
introduced the custom of charging the enemy 30 to off Phalerum, which was at that time the 
at a run, and they were likewise the first haven of Athens; but after resting awhile 
who dared to look upon the Median garb, upon their oars, they departed and sailed away 
and to face men clad in that fashion. Until to Asia. 
this time the very name of the Medes had There fell in this battle of Marathon, on 
been a terror to the Greeks to hear. 35 the side of the barbarians, about six thou- 
The two armies fought together on the plain sand and four hundred men; on that of the 
of Marathon for a length of time; and in the Athenians, one hundred and ninety-two. Such 
mid battle, where the Persians themselves was the number of the slain on the one side 
and the Sace had their place, the barbarians and the other. A strange prodigy likewise hap- 
were victorious, and broke and pursued the 4°pened at this fight. Epizélus, the son of Cupha- 
Greeks into the inner country; but on the goras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the 
two wings the Athenians and the Plateans fray, and behaving himself as a brave man 
defeated the enemy. Having so done, they should, when suddenly he was stricken with 
suffered the routed barbarians to fly at their blindness, without blow of sword or dart; and 
ease, and joining the two wings in one, fell 4s this blindness continued thenceforth during 
upon those who had broken their own centre, the whole of his after life. The following is 
and fought and conquered them. These like- the account which he himself, as I have heard, 
wise fled, and now the Athenians hung upon gave of the matter: he said that a gigantic 
the runaways and cut them down, chasing them warrior, with a huge beard, which shaded all 
all the way to the shore, on reaching which sohis shield, stood over against him, but the 
they laid hold of the ships and called aloud ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew 
for fire. the man at his side. Such, as I understand, 
It was in the struggle here that Cal- was the tale which Epizélus told. 
limachus the polemarch after greatly dis- Datis meanwhile was on his way back to 
tinguishing himself, lost his life; Stesilatis too, 55Asia, and had reached Myconus, when he 
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saw in his sleep a vision. What it was is not 
known; but no sooner was day come than he 
caused strict search to be made throughout 
the whole fleet, and finding on board a Phee- 


nician vessel an image of Apollo overlaid with 5 


gold, he inquired from whence it had been 
taken, and learning to what temple it be- 
longed, he took it with him in his own ship 
to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, 
enjoining the Delians, who had now come 
back to their island, to restore the image to 
the Theban Delium, which lies on the coast 
over against Chalcis. Having left these in- 
junctions, he sailed away; but the Delians 
failed to restore the statue: and it was not 
till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, 
warned by an oracle, themselves brought it 
back to Delium. 

As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Art- 
aphernes had carried away captive, when the 
fleet reached Asia, they were taken up to Susa. 
Now King Darius, before they were made 
his prisoners, nourished a fierce anger against 
these men for having injured him without 
provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought into his presence, and become his sub- 
jects, he did them no other harm, but only 
settled them at one of his own stations in 
Cissia—a place called Ardericca—two hundred 


and ten furlongs distant from Susa, and forty: 


from the well which yields produce of three 
different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way 
that I will now describe: They draw with a 
swipe, and instead of a bucket make use of 
the half of a wine-skin; with this the man 
dips, and after drawing, pours the liquid into 
a reservoir, wherefrom it passes into another, 
and there takes three different shapes. The 
salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and 
harden, while the oil is drawn off into casks. 
It is called by the Persians “rhadinacé,” is 
black, and has an unpleasant smell. Here then 
King Darius established the Eretrians; and 
here they continued to my time, and still 
spoke their old language. So thus it fared with 
the Eretrians. 

After the full of the moon two thousand 
Lacedemonians came to Athens. So eager had 
they been to arrive in time, that they took 
but three days to reach Attica from Sparta. 
They came, however, too late for the battle; 
yet, as they had a longing to behold the Medes, 
they continued their march to Marathon and 


wn 


Athenians all praise for their achievement, 
they departed and returned home. 


LEONIDAS AT THERMOPYLA: 
Book VII, chaps. 205-239 
Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta 

quite unexpectedly. 
Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and 


ro Dorieus, he had no thought of ever mount- 


ing the throne. However, when Cleomenes 
died without maie offspring, as Dorieus was 
likewise deceased, having perished in Sicily, 
the crown fell to Leonidas, who was older 
than Cleombrotus, the youngest of the sons of 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to 
the daughter of Cleomenes. He had now 
come to Thermopylae, accompanied by the 
three hundred men which the law assigned 
him, whom he had himself chosen from among 
the citizens, and who were all of them fathers 
with sons living. On his way he had taken 
the troops from Thebes, whose number I 
have already mentioned, and who were under 
the command of Leontiades the son of Eury- 
machus. The reason why he made a point 
of taking troops from Thebes, and Thebes 
only, was, that the Thebans were strongly sus- 
pected of being well inclined to the Medes. 
Leonidas therefore called on them to come 
with him to the war, wishing to see whether 
they would comply with his demand, or 
openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. 
They, however, though their wishes leant the 
other way, nevertheless sent the men. 

The force with Leonidas was sent forward 
by the Spartans in advance of their main 
body, that the sight of them might encourage 
the allies to fight, and hinder them from go- 
ing over to the Medes, as it was likely they 
might have done had they seen that Sparta 
was backward. They intended presently, when 
they had celebrated the Carneian festival, 
which was what now kept them at home, to 
leave a garrison in Sparta. and hasten in full 
force to join the army. The rest of the allies 
also intended to act similarly; for it hap- 
pened that the Olympic festival fell exactly 
at this same period. None of them looked to 
see the contest at Thermopyle decided so 
speedily; wherefore they were content to send 
forward a mere advanced guard. Such accord- 
ingly were the intentions of the allies. 

The Greek forces at Thermopyle, when the 


there viewed the slain. Then, after giving the ss Persian army drew near to the entrance of the 
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pass, were seized with fear; and a council was 
held to consider about a retreat. It was the 
wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the 
army should fall back upon the Peloponnese, 
and there guard the Isthmus. But Leonidas, 
who saw with what indignation the Phocians 
and Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice 
for remaining where they were, while they 
sent envoys to the several cities to ask for 
help, since they were too few to make a stand 
against an army like that of the Medes. 

While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent 
a mounted spy to observe the Greeks, and note 
how many they were, and see what they were 
doing. He had heard, before he came out of 
Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at 
this place, and that at their head were certain 
Lacedzmonians, under Leonidas, a descendant 
of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the 
camp, and looked about him, but did not see 
the whole army; for such as were on the fur- 
ther side of the wall (which had been rebuilt 
and was now carefully guarded) it was not pos- 
sible for him to behold; but he observed those 
on the outside, who were encamped in front 
of the rampart. It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedemonians held the outer guard, and 
were seen by the spy, some of them engaged 
in gymnastic exercises, others combing their 
long hair. At this the spy greatly marvelled, 
but he counted their number, and when he 
had taken accurate note of everything, he 
rode back quietly; for no one pursued after 
him, nor paid any heed to his visit. So he 
returned, and told Xerxes all that he had 
seen. 

Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of 
surmising the truth—namely, that the Spar- 
tans were preparing to do or die manfully— 
but thought it laughable that they should be 
engaged in such employments, sent and called 
to his presence Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who still remained with the army. When he 
appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had 
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more. These men have come to dispute the 
pass with us; and it is for this that they are 
now making ready. “Tis their custom, when 
they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn 
their heads with care. Be assured, however, 
that if thou canst subdue the men who are 
here and the Lacedemonians who remain in 
Sparta, there is no other nation in all the 
world which will venture to lift a hand in their 
defence. Thou hast now to deal with the first 
kingdom and town in Greece, and with the 
bravest men.” 

Then Nerxes, to whom what Demaratus 
said, seemed altogether to surpass belief, asked 
further, “how it was possible for so small an 
army to contend with his?” 

“O king!” Demaratus answered, “let me be 
treated as a liar, if matters fall not out as I 
say.” 

But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. 
Four whole days he suffered to go by, ex- 
pecting that the Greeks would run away. 
When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm 
stand was mere impudence and recklessness, 
he grew wroth, and sent against them the 
Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them 
alive and bring them into his presence. Then 
the Medes rushed forward and charged the 
Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: others how- 
ever took the places of the slain, and would 
not be beaten off, though they suffered terrible 
losses. In this way it became clear to all, and 
especially to the king, that though he had 
plenty of combatants, he had but very few 
warriors. The struggle, however, continued 
during the whole day. 

Then the Medes, having met so rough a 
reception, withdrew from the fight; and their 
place was taken by the band of Persians under 
Hydarnes, whom the king called his ‘“Immor- 
tals’: they, it was thought, would soon finish 
the business. But when they joined battle with 
the Greeks, ’twas with no better success than 


heard, and questioned him concerning the 4sthe Median detachment—things went much 


news, since he was anxious to understand the 
meaning of such behaviour on the part of the 
Spartans. Then Demaratus said— 

“T spake to thee, O king! concerning these 


as before—the two armies fighting in a narrow 
space, and the barbarians using shorter spears 
than the Greeks, and having no advantage 
from their numbers. The Lacedemonians 


men long since, when we had but just begun so fought in a way worthy of note, and showed 


our march upon Greece; thou, however, didst 
only laugh at my words, when I told thee of 
all this, which I saw would come to pass. 
Earnestly do I struggle at all times to speak 


themselves far more skilful in fight than 
their adversaries, often turning their backs, 
and making as though they were all flying 
away, on which the barbarians would rush 


truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once ssafter them with much noise and _ shouting, 
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when the Spartans at their approach would 
wheel round and face their pursuers, in this 
way destroying vast numbers of the enemy. 
Some Spartans likewise fell in these encoun- 
ters, but only a very few. At last the Per- 
sians, finding that all their efforts to gain the 
pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it 
was to no purpose, withdrew to their own 
quarters. 

During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, 
who was watching the battle, thrice leaped 
from the throne on which he sat, in terror for 
his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with 
no better success on the part of the barba- 
rians. The Greeks were so few that the bar- 
barians hoped to find them disabled, by reason 
of their wounds, from offering any further 
resistance; and so they once more attacked 
them. But the Greeks were drawn up in de- 
tachments according to their cities, and bore 
the brunt of the battle in turns—all except 
the Phocians, who had been stationed on the 
mountain to guard the pathway. So, when 
the Persians found no difference between that 
day and the preceding, they again retired to 
their quarters. 

Now, as the king was in a great strait, and 


Carystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, 
were the persons who spoke on this matter 
to the king, and took the Persians across the 
mountain. One may guess which story is true, 
5 from the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, 
the Pylagore, who must have had the best 
means of ascertaining the truth, did not offer 
the reward for the heads of Onétas and Cory- 
dallus, but for that of Ephialtes of Trachis; 


ro and again from the flight of Ephialtes, which 


we know to have been on this account. 
Onétas, I allow, although he was not a Malian, 
might have been acquainted with the path, 
if he had lived much in that part of the coun- 


15 try; but as Ephialtes was the person who 


actually led the Persians round the mountain 
by the pathway, I leave his name on record as 
that of the man who did the deed. 

Great was the joy of Xerxes on this oc- 


20 casion; and as he approved highly of the enter- 


prise which Ephialtes undertook to accomplish, 
he forthwith sent upon the errand Hydarnes, 
and the Persians under him. The troops left 
the camp about the time of the lighting of 


25 the lamps. The pathway along which they went 


was first discovered by the Malians of these 
parts, who soon afterwards led the Thessalians 
by it to attack the Phocians, at the time when 
the Phocians fortified the pass with a wall, and 


knew not how he should deal with the emer- 3° so put themselves under covert from danger. 


gency, Ephialtes, the son of Eurydémus, a 
man of Malis, came to him and was admitted 
to a conference. Stirred by the hope of re- 
ceiving a rich reward at the king’s hands, he 


And ever since, the path has always been put 
to an ill use by the Malians. 

The course which it takes is the following: 
—Beginning at the AsOpus, where that stream 


had come to tell him of the pathway which 35 flows through the cleft in the hills, it runs 


led across the mountain to Thermopyle; by 
which disclosure he brought destruction on 
the band of Greeks who had there withstood 
the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards, 


along the ridge of the mountain (which is 
called, hike the pathway over it, Anopea), and 
ends at the city of Alpénus—the first Locrian 
town as you come from Malis—by the stone 


from fear of the Lacedemonians, fled into 40 called Melampygus and the seats of the Cer- 


Thessaly; and during his exile, in an assembly 
of the Amphictyons held at Pyle, a price was 
set upon his head by the Pylagore. When 
some time had gone by, he returned from 


copians. Here it is as narrow as at any other 
point. 

The Persians took this path, and, crossing 
the Asdpus, continued their march through 


exile, and went to Anticyra, where he was 4s the whole of the night, having the mountains 


slain by Athénades, a native of Trachis. 
Athénades did not slay him for his treach- 
ery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my history: yet 


of Gta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis. At dawn of day they found 
themselves close to the summit. Now the hill 
was guarded, as I have already said, by a 


still the Lacedamonians honoured him none so thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were 


the less. Thus then did Ephialtes perish a 
long time afterwards. 

Besides this there is another story told, 
which I do not at all believe—to wit, that 


placed there to defend the pathway, and at 
the same time to secure their own country. 
They had been given the guard of the moun- 
tain path, while the other Greeks defended 


Onétas the son of Phanagoras, a native of ss the pass below, because they had volunteered 
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for the service, and had pledged themselves 
to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

The ascent of the Persians became known 
to the Phocians in the following manner:— 
During all the time that they were making 
their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious 
of it, inasmuch as the whole mountain was 
covered with groves of oak; but it happened 
that the air was very still, and the leaves which 
the Persians stirred with their feet made, as 
it was likely they would, a loud rustling, 
whereupon the Phocians jumped up and flew 
to seize their arms. In a moment the bar- 
barians came in sight, and, perceiving men arm- 
ing themselves, were greatly amazed; for they 
had falien in with an enemy when they ex- 
pected no opposition. Hydarnes, alarmed at 
the sight, and fearing lest the Phocians might 
be Lacedzmonians, inquired of Ephialtes to 


what nation these troops belonged. Ephialtes zo 


told him the exact truth, whereupon he ar- 
rayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, 
galled by the showers of arrows to which they 
were exposed, and imagining themselves the 
special object of the Persian attack, fled hastily 
to the crest of the mountain, and there made 
ready to meet death; but while their mistake 
continued, the Persians, with Ephialtes and 
Hydarnes, not thinking it worth their while to 
delay on account of Phocians, passed on and 
descended the mountain with all possible 
speed. 

The Greeks at Thermopylz received the first 
warning of the destruction which the dawn 
would bring on them from the seer Megistias, 
who read their fate in the victims as he was 
sacrificing. After this deserters came in, and 
brought the news that the Persians were 
marching round by the hills: it was still night 
when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heights, and 
brought in the same accounts, when the day 
was just beginning to break. Then the Greeks 
held a council to consider what they should do, 
and here opinions were divided: some were 
strong against quitting their post, while others 
contended to the contrary. So when the coun- 
cil had broken up, part of the troops departed 
and went their ways homeward to their several 
states; part however resolved to remain, and 
to stand by Leonidas to the last. 

It is said that Leonidas himself sent away 
the troops who departed, because he tendered 
their safety, but thought it unseemly that 
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which they had been especially sent to guard. 
For my own part, I incline to think that 
Leonidas gave the order, because he perceived 
the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to 
encounter the danger to which his own mind 
was made up. He therefore commanded them 
to retreat, but said that he himself could not 
draw back with honour; knowing that, if he 
stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta 
in that case would not lose her prosperity. 
For when the Spartans, at the very beginning 
of the war, sent to consult the oracle concern- 
ing it, the answer which they received from 
the Pythoness was, “that either Sparta must 
be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish.” The prophecy was de- 
livered in hexameter verse, and ran thus:— 


“QO ye men who dwell in the streets of broad 
Lacedemon! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the 
children of Perseus, 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole 
Laconian country 

Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of 
great Héracles. 

He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls 
nor of lions, 

Strive as they may; he is mighty as Jove; there 
is nought that shall stay him, 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your 
glorious city.” 


The remembrance of this answer, I think, and 
the wish to secure the whole glory for the 
Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the allies 
away. This is more likely than that they quar- 
relled with him, and took their departure in 
such unruly fashion. 

To me it seems no small argument in favour 
of this view, that the seer also who accom- 
panied the army, Megistias, the Acarnanian — 
said to have been of the blood of Melampus, 
and the same who was led by the appearance 
of the victims to warn the Greeks of the 
danger which threatened them,—received 
orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from 
Leonidas, that he might escape the coming 
destruction. Megistias, however, though bid- 
den to depart. refused, and stayed with the 
army; but he had an only son present with the 
expedition, whom he now sent away. 

So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them 
to retire, obeyed him and forthwith departed. 
Only the Thespians and the Thebans remained 
with the Spartans; and of these the Thebans 
were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very 


either he or his Spartans should quit the post ss much against their will. The Thespians, on the 
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contrary, stayed entirely of their own accord, 
refusing to retreat, and declaring that they 
would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. 
So they abode with the Spartans, and died with 
them. Their leader was Demophilus, the: son 
of Diadromes. 

At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after 
which he waited until the time when the forum 
is wont to fill, and then began his advance. 
Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the de- 
scent of the mountain is much quicker, and the 
distance much shorter, than the way round the 
hills, and the ascent. So the barbarians under 
Xerxes began to draw nigh; and the Greeks 
under Leonidas, as they now went forth deter- 
mined to die, advanced much further than on 
previous days, until they reached the more 
open portion of the pass. Hitherto they had 
held their station within the wall, and from 
this had gone forth to fight at the point where 
the pass was the narrowest. Now they joined 
battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter 
among the barbarians, who fell in heaps. Be- 
hind them the captains of. the squadrons, 
armed with whips, urged their men forward 
with continual blows. Many were thrust into 
the sea, and there perishea, a still greater 
number were trampled to death by their own 
soldiers; no one heeded the dying. For the 
Greeks, reckless of their own safety and des- 
perate, since they knew that, as the mountain 
had been crossed, their destruction was nigh 
at hand, exerted themselves with the most 
furious valour against the barbarians. 

By this time the spears of the greater num- 
ber were all shivered, and with their swords 
they hewed down the ranks of the Persians; 
and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 
bravely, together with many other famous 
Spartans, whose names I have taken care to 
learn on account of their great worthiness, as 
indeed I have those of all the three hundred. 
There fell too at the same time very many 
famous Persians: among them, two sons of 


Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, his chil- 45 


dren by Phrataguné. the daughter of Artanes. 
Artanes was brother of King Darius, being a 
son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames; and 
when he gave his daughter to the king, he made 
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Greeks four times drove back the enemy, and 
at last by their great bravery succeeded in 
bearing off the body. This combat was scarcely 
ended when the Persians with Ephialtes ap- 


s proached; and the Greeks, informed that they 


drew nigh, made a change in the manner of 
their fighting. Drawing back into the narrow- 
est part of the pass, and retreating even be- 
hind the cross wall, they posted themselves 


ro upon a hillock, where they stood all drawn up 


together in one close body, except only the 
Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak is at 
the entrance of the straits, where the stone 
lion stands which was set up in honour of 


15 Leonidas. Here they defended themselves to 


the last, such as still had swords using them, 
and the others resisting with their hands and 
teeth; till the barbarians, who in part had 
pulled down the wall and attacked them in 
front, in part had gone round and now en- 
circled them upon every side, overwhelmed 
and buried the remnant which was left beneath 
showers of missile weapons. 

Thus nobly did the whole body of Lace- 
dzemonians and Thespians behave; but never- 
theless one man is said to have distinguished 
himself above all the rest, to wit, Diéneces the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before the 
Greeks engaged the Medes, remains on record. 
One of the Trachinians told him, “Such was 
the number of the barbarians that, when they 
shot forth their arrows, the sun would be dark- 
ened by their multitude.” Diéneces, not at ail 
frightened at these words, but making light of 
the Median numbers, answered, “Our Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If the 
Medes darken the sun, we shall have our fight 
in the shade.” Other sayings too of a like na- 
ture are reported to have been left on record 
by this same person. 

Next to him two brothers, Lacedemonians, 
are reputed to have made themselves con- 
spicuous: they were named Alpheus and Maro, 
and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There was 
also a Thespian who gained greater glory than 
any of his countrymen: he was a man called 
Dithyrambus. the son of Harmatidas. 

The slain were buried where they fell: 
and in their honour, nor less in honour of 


him heir likewise of all his substance; for she sothose who died before Leonidas sent the al- 


was his only child. 

Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought 
and fell. And now there arose a fierce struggle 
between the Persians and the Lacedemonians 


lies away, an inscription was set up, which 
said :— 


“Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ land 


over the body of Leonidas, in which the 55 Sgainst three hundred myriads bravely stand,” 
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This was in honour of all. Another was for the 
Spartans alone:— 


“Go, stranger, and to Lacedemon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell.” 


This was for the Lacedemonians. The seer had 
the following :— 


“The great Megistias’ tomb you here may view, 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius’ 
fords. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords.” 


These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, 
were all set up by the Amphictyons, except 
that in honour of Megistias, which was in- 
scribed to him (on account of their sworn 
friendship) by Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes. 

Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristo- 
démus and Eurytus, having been attacked by 
a disease of the eyes, had received orders from 
Leonidas to quit the camp; and both lay at 
Alpéni in the worst stage of the malady. These 
two men might, had they been so minded, have 
agreed together to return alive to Sparta; or 
if they did not like to return, they might have 
gone both to the field and fallen with their 


his fellow-messenger came back in time, and 
fell in the battle. 
When Aristodémus returned to Lacedemon, 
reproach and disgrace awaited him; disgrace, 
5 inasmuch as no Spartan would give him a light 
to kindle his fire, or so much as address a word 
to him; and reproach, since all spoke of him 
as “the craven.” However he wiped away all 
his shame afterwards at the battle of Platza. 
Another of the three hundred is likewise 
said to have survived the battle, a man named 
Pantites, whom Leonidas had sent on an em- 
bassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his re- 
turn to Sparta, found himself in such dis- 
15 esteem that he hanged himself. 

The Thebans under the command of Leon- 
tiades remained with the Greeks, and fought 
against the barbarians, only so long as neces- 
sity compelled them. No sooner did they see 

20 victory inclining to the Persians, and the 
Greeks under Leonidas hurrying with all speed 
towards the hillock, than they moved away 
from their companions, and with hands up- 
raised advanced towards the barbarians, ex- 

25 Claiming, as was indeed most true,—‘‘that they 
for their part wished well to the Medes, and 
had been among the first to give earth and 
water to the king; force alone had brought 
them to Thermopyle; and so they must not 


10 


countrymen. But at this time, when either way so be blamed for the slaughter which had _ be- 


was open to them, unhappily they could not 
agree, but took contrary courses. Eurytus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round 
the mountain than straightway he called for 
his armour, and having buckled it on, bade 
his Helot lead him to the place where his 
friends were fighting. The Helot did so, and 
then turned and fled; but Eurytus plunged 
into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 


fallen the king’s army.” These words, the truth 
of which was attested by the Thessalians, suf- 
ficed to obtain the Thebans the grant of their 
lives. However, their good fortune was not 
35 without some drawback; for several of them 
were slain by the barbarians on their first ap- 
proach; and the rest, who were the greater 
number, had the royal mark branded upon 
their bodies by the command of Xerxes,— 


Aristodémus, on the other hand, was faint of 40 Leontiades, their captain, being the first to 


heart, and remained at Alpéni. It is my belief 
that if Aristodémus only had been sick and 
returned, or if both had come back together, 
the Spartans would have been content and felt 


no anger; but when there were two men with 45 


the very same excuse, and one of them was 
chary of his life, while the other freely gave it, 
they could not but be very wroth with the 
former. 

This is the account which some give of the 
escape of Aristodémus. Others say that he, 
with another, had been sent on a message from 
the army, and, having it in his power to return 
in time for the battle, purposely loitered on 
the road, and so survived his comrades; while 


suffer. (This man’s son, Eurymachus, was 
afterwards slain by the Plateans, when he 
came with a band of 400 Thebans, and seized 
their city.) 

Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopyle. 
And Xerxes, after the fight was over, called 
for Demaratus to question him; and began 
as follows:— 

“Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy 
5° true-speaking proves it. All has happened as 

thou didst forewarn. Now then, tell me, how 

many Lacedemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors 
as these? Or are they all alike?” 


55 “Q king!” replied the other, “the whole num- 
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ber of the Lacedemonians is very great; and 
many are the cities which they inhabit. But I 
will tell thee what thou really wishest to learn. 
There is a town of Lacedemon called Sparta, 


temper of the Grecian people—they envy 
good fortune, and hate power greater than 
their own. If in this posture of our affairs, 
after we have lost four hundred vessels by 


which contains within it about eight thousand 5 shipwreck, three hundred more be sent away 


full-grown men. They are, one and all, equal 
to those who have fought here. The other 
Lacedemonians are brave men, but not such 
warriors as these.” 


to make a voyage round the Peloponnese, our 
enemies will become a match for us. But let 
us keep our whole fleet in one body, and it will 
be dangerous for them to venture on an attack, 


“Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, 10 as they will certainly be no match for us then. 


“how we may with least trouble subdue these 

men. Thou must know all the paths of their 

counsels, as thou wert once their king.” 
Then Demaratus answered—‘‘O king! since 


Besides, while our sea and land forces advance 
together, the fleet and azmy can each help the 
other; but if they be parted, no aid will come 
either from thee to the fleet, or from the fleet 


thou askest my advice so earnestly, it is fitting 15 to thee. Only order thy own matters well, and 


that I should inform thee what I consider to 
be the best course. Detach three hundred ves- 
sels from the body of thy fleet, and send them 
to attack the shores of Laconia. There is an 


trouble not thyself to inquire concerning the 
enemy,—where they will fight, or what they 
will do, or how many they are. Surely they 
can manage their own concern without us, as 


island called Cythera in those parts, not farzo we can ours without them. If the Lacedemo- 


from the coast, concernin,; which Chilon, one 
of our wisest men, made the remark, that 
Sparta would gain if it were sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea—so constantly did he expect 


nians come out against the Persians to battle, 
they will scarce repair the disaster which has 
befallen them now.” 

Xerxes replied—‘‘Achemenes, thy counsel 


that it would give occasion to some project-; pleases me well, and I will co as thou sayest. 


like that which I now recommend to thee. I 
mean not to say that he had a foreknowledge 
of thy attack upon Greece; but in truth he 
feared all armaments. Send thy ships then to 


But Demaratus advised what he thought best 
—only his judgment was not so good as thine. 
Never will I believe that he does not wish 
well to my cause; for that is disproved both 


this island, and thence affright the Spartans.30 by his former counsels, and also by the cir- 


If once they have a war of their own close to 
their doors, fear not their giving any help to the 
rest of the Greeks while thy land force is en- 
gaged in conquering them. In this way may all 


cumstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky 
than himself, and often hates him secretly; if 
such a man be called on for counsel, he will 


Greece be subdued; and then Sparta, left to35 not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he be 


herself, will be powerless. But if thou wilt not 
take this advice, I will tell thee what thou 
mayest look to see. When thou comest to the 
Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are 
leagued against thee will be gathered together; 
and there thou wilt have to fight bloodier bat- 
tles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. 
If, however, thou wilt follow my plan, the 


a man of very exalted virtue; and such are 
but rarely found. But a friend of another coun- 
try delights in the good fortune of his foreign 
bond-friend, and will give him, when asked, 


4o the best advice in his power. Therefore I warn 


all men to abstain henceforth from speaking 
ill of Demaratus, who is my bond-friend.”’ 

When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded 
to pass through the slain; and finding the body 


Isthmus and the cities of Peloponnese will 45 of Leonidas, whom he knew to have been the 


yield to thee without a battle.” 

Acheemenes, who was present, now took the 
word, and spoke—he was brother to Nerxes, 
and, having the command of the fleet, feared 


Lacedemonian king and captain, he ordered 
that the head should be struck off, and the 
trunk fastened to a cross. This proves to me 
most clearly, what is plain also in many 


lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon to do as soother ways,—namely, that King Xerxes was 


Demaratus advised— 

“TI perceive, O king” (he said), “that thou 
art listening to the words of a man who is en- 
vious of thy good fortune, and seeks to be- 


more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in 
life, than with any other mortal. Certes, he 
would not else have used his body so shame- 
fully. For the Persians are wont to honour 


tray thy cause. This is indeed the common ss those who show themselves valiant in fight 
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more highly than any nation that I know. no other way of effecting his purpose, since the 
They, however, to whom the orders were given, danger of being discovered was great, Demar- 
did according to the commands of the king. atus framed the following contrivance. He took 

I return now to a point in my History, which a pair of tablets, and, clearing the wax away 
at the time I left incomplete. The Lacedemo- 5 from them, wrote what the king was purposing 
nians were the first of the Greeks to hear of to do upon the wood whereof the tablets were 
the king’s design against their country; and it made; having done this, he spread the wax 
was at this time that they sent to consult the once more over the writing, and so sent it. By 
Delphic oracle, and received the answer of these means, the guards placed to watch the 
which I spoke a while ago. The discovery was1o roads, observing nothing but a blank tablet, 
made to them in a very strange way. Demar- were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. 
atus, the son of Ariston, after he took refuge When the tablet reached Lacedemon, there 
with the Medes, was not, in my judgment, was no one, I understand, who could find out 
which is supported by probability, a well- the secret, till Gorgo, the daughter of Cleo- 
wisher to the Lacedemonians. It may be ques-15 menes and wife of Leonidas, discovered it, and 
tioned, therefore, whether he did what I am _ told the others. “If they would scrape the wax 
about to mention from good-will or from in- off the tablet,” she said, “they would be sure 
solent triumph. It happened that he was at to find the writing upon the wood.” The Lace- 
Susa at the time when Xerxes determined to dzemonians took her advice, found the writing, 
lead his army into Greece; and in this way be-2° and read it; after which they sent it round to 
coming acquainted with his design, he resolved the other Greeks. Such then is the account 
to send tidings of it to Sparta. So as there was which is given of this matter. 


EURIPIDES 
(480-405 B.c.) 


Euripides, a friend of Socrates, wrote many 
plays, of which only a few survive. Of these, 
the most interesting are probably Alcestis, Medea, 
and Electra. Although Euripides did not scale 
the tragic heights which AEschylus and Sophocles 
reached, his plays excel in tender understand- 
ing of humanity, and his diction is simpler and 
more colorful 

Euripides was out of sympathy with the times 
in which he lived and consequently did not gain 
the reputation of his predecessors. He was con- 
sidered a radical who was endeavoring to change 


MEDEA 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


MepeEa, daughter of Arétés, King of Colchis. 

Jason, chief cf the Argonauts; nepl:ew of Pehas, 
King of Iélcos mn Thessaly. 

Creon, ruler of Corinth. 

AEGEUS, King of Athens. 

NtrsE of Medea. 

Two CHiLpREN of Jason and Medea. 

ATTENDANT on the children, 

A MESSENGER. 

CuHorvus of Corinthian Women, with their LEADER. 

Soldiers and Attendants 


The scene is laid in Corinth. The play was first 
acted when Pythodérus was Archon, Olympiad 8;, 
year 1 (B.C. 431). Euphorion was first, Sophocles 
second, Euripides third, with Medea, Philoctetes, 
Dictys, and the Harvesters, a Satyr-play. 

The Scene represents the front of MEDEA’S 

House in Corinth. A road to the right leads 

towards the royal castle, one on the left to the 


harbour. The NwRSE 1s discovered alone. 


Nurse. Would God no Argo e’er had winged 
the seas 
To Colchis through the blue Symplégades: 
No shaft of riven pine in Pélion’s glen 
Shaped that first oar-blade in the hands of 
men 
Valiant, who won, to save King Pelias’ vow, 5; 
The fleece All-golden! Never then, I trow, 
Mine own princess, her spirit wounded sore 
With love of Jason, to the encastled shore 
Had sailed of old Idlcos: never wrought 
The daughters of King Pelias. knowing not, 10 
To spill their father’s life: nor fled in fear. 
Hunted for that fierce sin, to Corinth here 
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the accepted traditions of the drama by introduc- 
ing human emotions. His characters often de- 
termine their own fate rather than passively 
accept the decrees of the gods. He sometimes 
introduced a comic element and occasionally re- 
sorted to the happy ending. Aristophanes has 
given us the accepted view of Euripides in The 
Frogs. 

The translation of the Medea is that of Gil- 
bert Murray, used with the permission of the 
Oxford University Press. 


With Jason and her babes. This folk at need 
Stood friend to her, and she in word and deed 
Served alway Jason. Surely this doth bind, is 
Through all ill days, the hurts of humankind, 
When man and woman in one music move. 
But now, the world is angry. and true love 
Sick as with poison. Jason doth forsake 
My mistress and his own two sons, to make 2 
His couch in a king’s chamber. He must wed: 
Wed with this Creon’s child, who now is head 
And chief of Corinth. Wherefore sore betrayed 
Medea calleth up the oath they made. 
They two, and wakes the claspéd hands 
again, 25 
The troth surpassing speech, and cries amain 
On God in heaven to mark the end, and how 
Jason hath paid his debt. 
All fasting now 
And cold, her body yielded up to pain, 


| Her days a waste of weeping, she hath 

lain, 30 

Since first she knew that he was false. Her 
eyes 


Are lifted not; and all her visage lies 
In the dust. If friends will speak, she hears 
no more 


| Than some dead rock or wave that beats the 


shore: 
Only the white throat in a sudden shame 3s 
May writhe, and all alone she moans the name 
Of father. and land, and home, forsook that 
day 
For this man’s sake, who casteth her away. 
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Not to be quite shut out from home... 


alas, 
She knoweth now how rare a thing that 
was! 40 


Methinks she hath a dread, not joy, to see 
Her children near. ’Tis this that maketh me 
Most tremble, lest she do I know not what. 
Her heart is no light thing, and useth not 
To brook much wrong. I know that woman, 
aye, 45 
And dread her! Will she creep alone to die 
Bleeding in that old room, where still is laid 
Lord Jason’s bed? She hath for that a blade 
Made keen. Or slay the bridegroom and the 


king, 
And win herself God knows what direr 
thing? 50 


Tis a fell spirit. Few, I ween, shall stir 
Her hate unscathed, or lightly humble her. 


Ha! °Tis the children from their games 
again, 

Rested and gay; and all their mother’s pain 

Forgotten! [Kone lives ever turn from 


gloom | 55 


|The CHILDREN and their ATTENDANT come 
im. 


ATTENDANT. Thou ancient treasure of my 
lady’s room, 
What mak’st thou here before the gates alone, 
And alway turning on thy lips some moan 
Of old mischances? Will our mistress be 
Content, this long time to be left by thee? 60 
Nurse. Grey guard of Jason’s children, a 
good thrall 
Hath his own grief, if any hurt befall 
His masters. Aye, it holds one’s heart! ... 
Meseems 
I have strayed out so deep in evil dreams, 


I longed to rest me here alone, and cry 65 | 
| That every man more loveth his own head 


Medea’s wrongs to this still Earth and Sky. 
ATTENDANT. How? Are the tears yet running 
in her eyes? 
Nurse. ’I'were good to be like thee! ... 
Her sorrow lies 
Scarce wakened yet, not half its perils wrought. 
ATTENDANT. Mad spirit! . . 
may speak his thought 70 
Of masters mad.—And nothing in her ears 
Hath sounded yet of her last cause for tears! 


[He moves toward the house, but the NURSE 
checks him. 


Nurse. What cause, old man? . 
grudge me not one word. 


. . Nay, 


| All will end happily! 
iteaponaney 


ATTENDANT. "Tis nothing. Best forget what 
thou hast heard. 
Nurse. Nay, housemate, by thy beard! Hold 
it not hid 75 
From me. . . . I will keep silence if thou bid. 
ATTENDANT. I heard an old man talking, 
where he sate 
At draughts in the sun, beside the fountain 
gate, 
And never thought of me, there standing still 
Beside him. And he said, ’Twas Creon’s 
will, 80 
Being lord of all this land, that she be sent, 
And with her her two sons, to banishment. 
Maybe ’tis all false. For myself, I know 
No further, and I would it were not so. 
Norse. Jason will never bear it—his own 
sons 85 
Banished,—however hot his anger runs 
Against their mother! 
ATTENDANT. Old love burneth low 
When new love wakes,] men say. He is not 
now 
Husband nor father here, nor any kin. 
Norse. But this is ruin! New waves break- 


ing in 90 
To wreck us, ere we are righted from the 
old! 


ATTENDANT. Well, hold thy peace. Our mis- 
tress will be told 
All in good time. Speak thou no word hereof. 
Nourse. My babes! What think ye of your 
father’s love? 
God curse him not, he is my master still: 95 
But, oh, to them that loved him, ’tis an ill 
Friends = 
ATTENDANT. And what man on earth is dif- 
ferent? How? 
Hast thou lived all these years, and learned 
but now 


Than other men’s? He dreameth of the bed 100 
Of this new bride, and thinks not of his sons. 
Nurse. Go: run into the house, my little 

ones: 

>. = Keep them! apart 

Let not their mother meet them while her 
heart 

Ts darkened. Yester night I saw a flame 105 

Stand in her eye, as though she hated them, 

And would I know not what. For sure her 
wrath 

Will never turn nor slumber, till she hath .. . 

Go: and if some must suffer, may it be 

Not we who love her, but some enemy! 110 
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Vorce (within). Oh shame and pain: O woe 
is me! 
Would I could die in my misery! 


[The CHILDREN and the ATTENDANT go in. 


Nurse. Ah, children, hark! She moves again 
Her frozen heart, her sleeping wrath. 
In, quick! And never cross her path, 115 
Nor rouse that dark eye in its pain; 


That fell sea-spirit, and the dire 
Spring of a will untaught, unbowed. 
Quick, now!—Methinks this weeping cloud 
Hath in its heart some thunder-fire, 120 


Slow gathering, that must flash ere long. 
I know not how, for ill or well, 
It turns, this uncontrollable 
Tempestuous spirit, blind with wrong. 


Voice (within). Have I not suffered? Doth 
itecall 125 
No tears? . . . Ha, ye beside the wall 
Unfathered children, God hate you 
As I am hated, and him, too, 

That gat you, and this house and all! 
Nourse. For pity! What have they to do, 130 
Babes, with their father’s sin? Why call 

Thy curse on these? . . . Ah, children, all 
These days my bosom bleeds for you. 


Rude are the wills of princes: yea, 
Prevailing alway, seldom crossed, 135 
On fitful winds their moods are tossed: 
{Tis best men tread the equal way) 


Aye, not with glory but with peace 
May the long summers find me crowned: 
For gentleness—her very sound 140 
Is magic, and her usages 


All wholesome: but the fiercely great 
Hath little music on his road, 
And falleth, when the hand of God 
Shall move, most deep and desolate. 145 


[ During the last words the LEADER of the 
Chorus has entered. Other women fol- 
low her. 


LEADER. I heard a voice and a moan, 
A voice of the eastern seas: 
Hath she found not yet her ease? 
Speak, O agéd one. 


For I stood afar at the gate, 150 
And there came from within a cry, 

And wailing desolate. 
Ah, no more joy have I, 

For the griefs this house doth see, 


And the love it hath wrought in me. 155 
Nourse. There is no house! ’Tis gone. The 
lord 


Seeketh a prouder bed: and she 
Wastes in her chamber, nor one word 
Will hear of care or charity. 
Voice (within). O Zeus, O Earth, O 
Light, 160 
Will the fire not stab my brain? 
What profiteth living? Oh, 
Shall I not lift the slow 
Yoke, and let Life go, 
As a beast out in the night, 165 
To lie, and be rid of pain? 


Cuorus. [Some Women] A. “O Zeus, O 
Earth, O Light:” 
The cry of a bride forlorn 
Heard ye, and wailing born 
Of lost delight? 170 


B. Why weariest thou this day, 
Wild heart, for the bed abhorréd, 
The cold bed in the clay? 
Death cometh though no man pray, 
Ungarlanded, un-adoréd. 175 
Call him not thou. 


C. If another’s arms be now 
Where thine have been, 
On his head be the sin: 
Rend not thy brow! 180 


D. All that thou sufferest, 
God seeth: Oh, not so sore 
Waste nor weep for the breast 
That was thine of yore. 


Vorce (within). Virgin of Righteousness, 18; 
Virgin of hallowed Troth, 
Ye marked me when with an oath 
I bound him; mark no less 
That oath’s end. Give me to see 
Him and his bride, who sought 190 
My grief when I wronged her not, 
Broken in misery, 
And all her house. . . . O God, 
My mother’s home, and the dim 
Shore that I left for him, 195 
And the voice of my brother’s blood. . . . 
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Nurse. Oh, wild words! Did ye hear her 


cry 

To them that guard man’s faith for- 
sworn, 

Themis and Zeus? ... This wrath 
new-born 


Shall make mad workings ere it die. 200 


“HORUS. [Other Women.| A. Would she 
but come to seek 
Our faces, that love her well, 
And take to her heart the spell 
Of words that speak? 


B. Alas for the heavy hate 
And anger that burneth ever! 
Would it but now abate, 
Ah God, I love her yet. 
And surely my love’s endeavour 
Shall fail not here. 
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C. Go: from that chamber drear 
Forth to the day 

Lead her, and say, Oh say 
That we love her dear. 


.D. Go, lest her hand be hard 
On the innocent: Ah, let be! 
For her grief moves hitherward, 
Like an angry sea. 
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Nourse. That will I: though what words of 
mine 
Or love shall move her? Let them lie 220 
With the old lost labours! . . . Yet her 
eye— 
Know ye the eyes of the wild kine, 


The lion flash that guards their brood? 

So looks she now if any thrall 

Speak comfort, or draw near at all 225 
My mistress in her evil mood. 


[The Nurse goes into the house. 


Cuorus. [A Woman.] Alas, the bold blithe 
bards of old 

That all for joy their music made, 
For feasts and dancing manifold, 

That Life might listen and be glad. — 230 
But all the darkness and the wrong, 

Quick deaths and dim heart-aching things. 
Would no man ease them with a song 

Or music of a thousand strings? 


Then song had served us in our need. 235 
What profit, o’er the banquet’s swell 

That lingering cry that none may heed? 
The feast hath filled them: all is well! 


[Others.| I heard a song, but it comes no 
more. 
Where the tears ran over: 
A keen cry but tired, tired: 

A woman’s cry for her heart’s desired, 
For a traitor’s kiss and a lost lover. 
But a prayer, methinks, yet riseth sore 

To God, to Faith, God’s ancient daugh- 
ter— 245 
The Faith that over sundering seas 
Drew her to Hellas, and the breeze 
Of midnight shivered, and the door 
Closed of the salt unsounded water. 
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[During the last words Mepra has come 
out from the house. 


MepbeEA. Woman of Corinth, I am come to 

show 

My face, lest ye despise me. For I know 

Some heads stand high and fail not, even at 
night 

Alone—far less like this, in all men’s sight: 

And we, who study not our wayfarings 

But feel and cry—Oh we are drifting things, 2s; 

And evil! For what truth is in men’s eyes, 

Which search no heart, but in a flash despise 

A strange face, shuddering back from one 
that ne’er 

Hath wronged them? . 
anywhere, 

I know, must bow them and be gentle. Nay, 260 

A Greek himself men praise not, who alway 

Should seek his own will recking not. . . . But 
j= 

This thing undreamed of, sudden from on high, 

Hath sapped my soul: I dazzle where I stand, 

The cup of all life shattered in my hand, 26; 

Longing to die—O friends! He, even he, 

Whom to know well was all the world to 
me, 

The man I loved, hath proved most evil.— 
Oh, 

Of all things upon earth that bleed and grow,) 

A herb most bruised is woman. We must 
pay 270 

Our store ot gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man’s love, and lo, they bring 

A master of our fleshi There comes the sting 
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. . Sure, far-comers 


) Of the whole shame. And then the jeopardy, 
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For good or ill, what shall that master be; 275 
Reject she cannot: and if he but stays 

His suit, ‘tis shame on all that woman’s days. 
So thrown amid new laws, new places, why, 
’Tis magic she must have, or prophecy— 
Home never taught her that—how best to 


guide 280 
Toward peace this thing that sleepeth at her 
side. 
And she who, labouring long, shall find some 
way 


Whereby her lord may bear with her, nor fray 
His yoke too fiercely, blessed is the breath 
That woman draws! Else, let her pray for 
death. 285 
Her lord, if he be wearied of the face 
Withindoors, gets him forth; some merrier 
place 
Will ease his heart: but she waits on, her 
whole 
Vision enchainéd on a single soul. 
And then, forsooth, ’tis they that face the 
call 290 
Of war, while we sit sheltered, hid from all 
Peril!—False mocking! Sooner would I stand 
Three times to face their battles, shield in 
hand, 
Than bear one child. 
But peace! There cannot be 
Ever the same tale told of thee and me. 29s 
Thou hast this city, and thy father’s home, 
And joy of friends, and hope in days to come: 
But I, being citiless, am cast aside 
By him that wedded me, a savage bride 
Won in far seas and left—no mother near, 300 
No brother, not one kinsman anywhere 
For harbour in this storm. Therefore of thee 
I ask one thing. If chance yet ope to me 
Some part, if even now my hand can win 
Strength to requite-this Jason for his sin, 30s 
Betray me not! Oh, in all things but this, 
I know how full of fears a woman is, 
And faint at need, and shrinking from the 
light 
Of battle: but once spoil her of her right 
In man’s love, and there moves, I warn thee 
well, 310 
No bloodier spirit between heaven and hell. 
LeabDer. I will betray thee not. It is but 


just, 

Thou smite him.—And that weeping in the 
dust 

And stormy tears, how should I blame them? 


Stains 
‘Tis Creon, lord of Cornith, makes his way 315 


Hither, and bears, methinks, some word of 
weight. 


Enter from the right CrEon, the King, with 
armed Attendants. 


CreoN. Thou woman sullen-eyed and hot 

with hate 

Against thy lord, Medea, I here command 

That thou and thy two children from this 
land 

Go forth to banishment. Make no delay: 320 

Seeing ourselves, the King, are come this 
day 

To see our charge fulfilled; nor shall again 

Look homeward ere we have led thy children 


twain 
And thee beyond our realm’s last boundary. 
MepeA. Lost! Lost! 325 


Mine haters at the helm with sail flung free 

Pursuing; and for us no beach nor shore 

In the endless waters! ... Yet, though 
stricken sore, 

I still will ask thee, for what crime, what 
thing 

Unlawful, wilt thou cast me out, O King? 330 

Creon. What crime? I fear thee, woman— 

little need 

To cloak my reasons—lest thou work some 
deed 

Of darkness on my child. And in that fear 

Reasons enough have part. Thou comest here 

A wise-woman confessed, and full of lore 33. 

In unknown ways of evil. Thou art sore 

In heart, being parted from thy lover’s arms. 


And more, thou hast made menace... so 
the alarms 

But now have reached mine ear . . . on bride 
and groom, 

And him who gave the bride, to work thy 
doom 340 


Of vengeance. Which, ere yet it be too late, 
I sweep aside. I choose to earn thine hate 
Of set will now, not palter with the mood 

Of mercy, and hereafter weep in blood. 
Mepea. ’Tis not the first nor second time, 
O King, 
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That fame hath hurt me, and come nigh to 
bring 

My ruin. . . . How can any man, whose eyes 


Are wholesome, seek to rear his children wise 

Beyond men’s wont? Much helplessness in 
arts 

Of common life, and in their townsmen’s 


hearts 350 
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Envy deep-set . . 
brings! 

Come unto fools with knowledge 
things, 

They deem it vanity, not knowledge. Aye, 

And men that erst for wisdom were held 
high, 

Feel thee a thorn to fret them, privily 355 

Held higher than they. So hath it been with 
me. 

A wise-woman I am; and for that sin 

To divers ill names men would pen me in; 

A seed of strife; an eastern dreamer; one 

Of brand not theirs; one hard to play 
UPON iy: 360 

Ah, I am not so wondrous wise!—And now, 

To thee, I am terrible! What fearest thou? 

What dire deed? Do I tread so proud a path— 

Fear me not thou!—that I should brave the 


- so much their learning 


of new 


wrath 
Of princes? Thou: what hast thou ever 
done 365 


To wrong me? Granted thine own child to one 
Whom thy soul chose.—Ah, iim out of my 
heart 
I hate; but thou, meseems, hast done thy 
part 
Not ill. And for thine houses’ happiness 
I hold no grudge. Go: marry, and God bless 370 
Your issues. Only suffer me to rest 
Somewhere within this land. Though sore op- 
pressed, 
I will be still, knowing mine own defeat. 
Creon} Thy words be gentle: but I fear me 
yet 
Lest even now there creep some wickedness 375 
Deep hid within thee. And for that the less 
T trust thee now than ere these words began. 
A woman quick of wrath, aye, or a man, 
Is easier watching than the cold and still. | 
Up, straight, and find thy road! Mock not 


my will 380 
With words. This doom is passed beyond re- 
call; 


‘Nor all thy crafts shall help thee, being withal 
My manifest foe, to linger at my side. 


Mepea (suddenly throwing herself down and | 
clinging to CREON). Oh, by thy knees! By that | 


new-wedded bride... . 

Creon. "Tis waste of words. Thou shalt 
not weaken me. 385 

“Mepea. Wilt hunt me? Spurn me when I 
kneel to thee? 

“CrrEon. ’Tis mine own house that kneels 


to me, not thou. 


MepeA. Home, my lost home, how I de- 
sire thee now! 
Creon. And I mine, and my child, beyond 
all things. 
MepeA. O Loves of man, what curse is on 
your wings! 300 
Creon. Blessing or curse, ’tis as their 
chances flow. 
MepbEA. Remember, Zeus, the cause of all 
this woe! 
Creon. Oh, rid me of my pains! Up, get 
thee gone! 
Mepea. What would I with thy pains? I 
have mine own. 
Creon. Up: or, ’fore God, my soldiers here 
shall fling... 
Mepea. Not that! Not that! 
pray, O King... 
Creon. Thou wilt not? I must face the 
harsher task? 
Mepea. I accept mine exile. ’Tis not that I 
ask. 
Creon. Why then so wild? Why clinging to 
mine hand? 
MeEpEA (rising). For one day only leave me 
in thy land 
At peace, to find some counsel, ere the strain 
Of exile fall, some comfort for these twain, 
Mine innocents; since others take no thought, 
It seems, to save the babes that they begot. 
Ah! Thou wilt pity them! Thou also art 4os 
A father: thou hast somewhere still a heart 
hateteelsw a Ly reck enous of emmyseliematis 
they 
That break me, fallen upon so dire a day. 
Creon. Mine is no tyrant’s mood. Aye, many 
‘a time 


395 
ee lacospuL 


400 


| Ere this my tenderness hath marred the 


chime 
Of wisest counsels. And I know that now 


410 


; I do mere folly. But so be it! Thou 


Shalt have this grace... But this I warn 
thee clear, 


If once the morrow’s sunlight find thee here 


| Within my borders, thee or child of thine, 415 


Thou diest! . . . Of this judgment not a line 
Shall waver nor abate. So linger on, 
If thou needs must, till the next risen sun; 


No further. . . . In one day there scarce can 
be 

Those perils wrought whose dread yet haunteth 
me, 420 


[Exit CREON with his suite. 


Cuorus. O woman, woman of sorrow, 
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Where wilt thou turn and flee? 
What town shall be thine to-morrow, 
What land of all lands that be, 
What door of a strange man’s home? 42s 
Yea, God hath hunted thee, 
Medea, forth to the foam 
Of a trackless sea. 


MepeEA. Defeat on every side; what else? 
—But Oh, 

Not here the end is: think it not! I know 430 

For bride and groom one battle yet untried, 

And goodly pains for him that gave the bride. 

Dost dream I would have grovelled to this 


man, 

Save that I won mine end, and shaped my 
plan 

For merry deeds? My lips had never 
deigned 435 

Speak word with him: my flesh been never 
stained 

With touching. . . . Fool, Oh, triple fool! It 
lay 


So plain for him to kill my whole essay 

By exile swift: and, lo, he sets me free 

This one long day: wherein mine haters 
three 440 

Shall lie here dead, the father and the bride 

And husband—mine, not hers! Oh, I have 
tried 

So many thoughts of murder to my turn, 

I know not which best likes me. Shall I burn 

Their house with fire? Or stealing past un- 
seen 445 

To Jason’s bed—I have a blade made keen 

For that—stab, breast to breast, that wedded 


pair? 

Good, but for one thing. When I am taken 
there, 

And killed, they will laugh loud who hate 
WME, bo 


Nay, 
I love the old way best, the simple way —4s0 
Of poison, where we too are strong as men. 
Ah me! 
And they being dead—what place shall hold 

me then? 

What friend shall rise, with land inviolate 
And trusty doors, to shelter from their hate 4s5 


This flesh? . . . None anywhere! .. . A little 
more 

I needs must wait: and, if there ope some 
door 

Of refuge, some strong tower to shield me, 
good: 


In craft and darkness I will hunt this blood. 
Else, if mine hour be come and no hope 


nigh, 460 
Then sword in hand, full-willed and sure to 
die, 


I yet will live to slay them. I will wend 
Man-like, their road of daring to the end. 
So help me She who of all Gods hath been 
The best to me, of all my chosen queen 465 
And helpmate, Hecaté, who dwells apart, 
The flame of flame, in my fire’s inmost heart: 
For all their strength, they shall not stab my 
soul 
And laugh thereafter! Dark and full of dole 
Their bridal feast shall be, most dark the 
day 470 
They joined their hands, and hunted me away. 
Awake thee now, Medea! Whatso plot 
Thou hast, or cunning, strive and falter not. 
On to the peril-point! Now comes the strain 
Of daring. Shall they trample thee again? 475 
How? And with Hellas laughing o’er thy fall 
While this thief’s daughter weds, and weds 
withal 
Jason? . .. A true king was thy father, yea, 
And jborn soi" the vancient) Suni esasboou 
knowest the way; 
And God hath made thee woman, things most 
vain 480 
For help, but wondrous in the paths of pain. 
[MEDEA goes into the House. 


CuHorus. Back streams the wave on the 
ever-running river: 
Life, life is changed and the laws of it 


o’ertrod. 

Man shall be the slave, the affrighted, the 
low-liver! 

Man hath forgotten God. 485 

And woman, yea, woman, shall be terrible 
in story: 


The tales too, meseemeth, shall be other 
than of yore. 
For a fear there is that cometh out of 
Woman and a glory, 
And the hard hating voices shall encom- 
pass her no more! 


The old bards shall cease, and their memory 
that lingers 490 
Of frail brides and faithless, shall be 
shrivelled as with fire. 
For they loved us not, nor knew us: and 
our lips were dumb, our fingers 
Could wake not the secret of the lyre. 
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Else, else, O God the Singer, I had sung 
amid their rages 
A long tale of Man and his deeds for good 
and ill. 495 
But the old World knoweth—’tis the speech 
of his ages— 
Man’s wrong and ours: he knoweth and is 
still. 


[Some Women]. Forth from thy father’s 
home 
Thou camest, O heart of fire, 
To the Dark Blue Rocks, to the clashing 
foam, 500 
To the seas of thy desire: 


Till the Dark Blue Bar was crossed; 
And, lo, by an alien river 
Standing, thy lover lost, 
Void-armed for ever, 505 


Forth yet again, O lowest 
Of landless women, a ranger 
Of desolate ways, thou goest, 
From the walls of the stranger. 


[Others.| And the great Oath waxeth 
weak; 510 
And Ruth, as a thing outstriven, 
Is fled, fled, from the shores of the Greek, 
Away on the winds of heaven. 


Dark is the house afar, 
Where an old king called thee daughter; s15 
All that was once thy star 
In stormy water, 


Dark: and, lo, in the nearer 
House that was sworn to love thee, 
Another, queenlier, dearer, 520 
Is thronéd above thee. 


Enter from the right JASON. 


Jason. Oft have I seen, in other days than 

« these, 

How a dark temper maketh maladies 

No friend can heal7y’Twas easy to have kept 

Both land and horne. It needed but to ac- 
cept 525 

Unstrivingly the pleasure of our lords. 

But thou, for mere delight in stormy words, 

Wilt lose all! . . . Now thy speech provokes 
not me. 

Rail on. Of all mankind let Jason be 


Most evil; none shall check thee. But for 
these 530 
Dark threats cast out against the majesties 
Of Corinth, count as veriest gain thy path 
Of exile. I myself, when princely wrath 
Was hot against thee, strove with all good will 
To appease the wrath, and wished to keep thee 
still 535 
Beside me. But thy mouth would never stay 
From vanity, blaspheming night and day 
Our masters. Therefore thou shalt fly the land. 
Yet, even so, I will not hold my hand 
From succouring mine own people. Here 
am I 540 
To help thee, woman, pondering heedfully 
Thy new state. For I would not have thee flung 
Provisionless away—aye, and the young 
Children as well; nor lacking aught that will 
Of mine can bring thee. Many a lesser ill «4s 


Hangs on the heels of exile... . Aye, and 
though 

Thou hate me, dream not that my heart can 
know 


Or fashion aught of angry will to thee. 

MepeA. Evil, most evil! ... since thou 

grantest me 
That comfort, the worst weapon left me 
now 550 
To smite a coward. . . . Thou comest to me, 
thou, ’ 
Mine enemy! (Turning to the CHorus.) Oh, 
say, how call ye this, 
To face, and smile, the comrade whom his kiss 
Betrayed? Scorn? Insult? Courage? None of 
these: 
"Tis but of all man’s inward sicknesses 555 
The vilest, that he knoweth not of shame 
Nor pity! Yet I praise him that he came . . 
To me it shall bring comfort, once to clear 
My heart on thee, and thou shalt wince to 
hear. 

I will begin with that, ’twixt me and thee, 60 
That first befell. I saved thee. I saved thee— 
Let thine own Greeks be witness, every one 
That sailed on Argo—saved thee, sent alone 
To yoke with yokes the bulls of fiery breath, 
And sow that Acre of the Lords of Death; <6s 
And mine own ancient Serpent, who did keep 
The Golden Fleece, the eyes that knew not 

sleep, 
And shining coils, him also did I smite 
Dead for thy sake, and lifted up the light 
That bade thee live. Myself, uncounselléd, 570 
Stole forth from father and from home, and 


fled 
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Where dark Id6lcos under Pelion lies, 
With thee—Oh, single-hearted more than wise! 
I murdered Pelias, yea, in agony, 
By his own daughter’s hands, for sake of 
thee ; 575 
I swept their house like War.—And hast thou 
then 
Accepted all—O evil yet again!— 
And cast me off and taken thee for bride 
Another? And with children at thy side! 
One could forgive a childless man. But no: 580 
I have borne thee children... © 
Is sworn faith so low 
And weak a thing? I understand it not. 
Are the old gods dead? Are the old laws for- 


got, 

And new laws made? Since not my passion- 
ing, 

But thine own heart, doth cry thee for a 
thing 585 

Forsworn. 


[She catches sight of her own hand 
which she has thrown out to de- 
nounce hin. 

Poor, poor right hand of mine, whom he 
Did cling to, and these knees, so cravingly, 
We are unclean, thou and I; we have caught 

the stain 

Of bad men’s flesh... 
dreams in vain. 

Thou comest to befriend me? Give me, 

then, 590 

Thy counsel. "Ts not that I dream again 

For good from thee: but, questioned, thou wilt 
show 

The viler. Say: now whither shall I go? 

Back to my father? Him I did betray, 

And all his land, when we two fled away. sos 

To those poor Peliad maids? For them ’twere 


and dreamed our 


good 

To take me in, who spilled their father’s 
blood sears 

Aye, so my whole life stands! There were at 
home 


Who loved me well: to them I am become 

A curse. And the first friends who sheltered 
me, 600 

Whom most I should have spared, to pleasure 
thee 

I have turned to foes. Oh, therefore hast thou 
laid 

My crown upon me, blest of many a maid 

In Hellas, now I have won what all did crave, 

Thee, the world-wondered lover and the 
brave; 605 


Who this day looks and sees me banished, 
thrown 
Away with these two babes, all, all, alone. . . 
Oh, merry mocking when the lamps are red: 
“Where go the bridegroom’s babes to beg 
their bread 
In exile, and the woman who gave all 610 
To save him?” , 
O great God, shall gold withal 
Bear thy clear mark, to sift the base and fine, 
And o’er man’s living visage runs no sign 
To show the lie within, ere all too late? 
LEADER. Dire and beyond all healing is the 


hate 615 
When hearts that loved are turned to en- 
mity. 
Jason. In speech at least, meseemeth, I 
must be 


Not evil; but, as some old pilot goes 

Furled to his sail’s last edge, when danger 
blows 620 

Too fiery, run before the wind and swell, 

Woman, of thy loud storms.—And thus I tell 

My tale. Since thou wilt build so wondrous 
high 

Thy deeds of service in my jeopardy, 

To all my crew and quest I know but one 625 

Saviour, of Gods or mortals one alone, 

The Cyprian. Oh, thou hast both brain and 
wit, 

Yet underneath . . . nay, all the tale of it 

Were graceless telling; how sheer love, a fire 

Of poison-shafts, compelled thee with de- 
sire 630 

To save me. But enough. I will not score 

That count too close. "Twas good help: and 
therefor 

I give thee thanks, howe’er the help was 
wrought. 

Howbeit, in my deliverance, thou hast got 

Far more than given. A good Greek land hath 


been 635 
Thy lasting home, not barbary. Thou hast 
seen 


Our ordered life, and justice, and the long 
Still grasp of law not changing with the strong 
Man’s pleasure. Then, all Hellas far and near 
Hath learned thy wisdom, and in every ear 640 
Thy fame is. Had thy days run by unseen 
On that last edge of the world, where then had 
3 been 
The story of great Medea? Thou and1... 
What worth to us were treasures heapéd high 
In rich kings’ rooms; what worth a voice of 
gold 645 
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More sweet than ever rang from Orpheus old, 
Unless our deeds have glory? 
Speak I so, 
Touching the Quest I wrought, thyself did 
throw 
The challenge down. Next for thy cavilling 
Of wrath at mine alliance with a king, 650 
Here thou shalt see I both was wise, and free 
From touch of passion, and a friend to thee 
Most potent, and my children... Nay, be 
still! 
When first I stood in Corinth, clogged with 
ill 
From many a desperate mischance, what 
bliss 655 
Could I that day have dreamed of, like to this 
To wed with a king’s daughter, I exiled 
And beggared? Not—what makes thy passion 
wild— 
From loathing of thy bed; not over-fraught 
With love for this new bride; not that I 


») 


sought 660 
To upbuild mine house with offspring: ’tis 
enough, 
What thou hast borne: I make no word there- 
of: 


But, first and greatest, that we all might dwell 
In a fair house and want not, knowing well 
That poor men have no friends, but far and 
near 665 
Shunning and silence. Next, I sought to rear 
Our sons in nurture worthy of my race, 
And, raising brethren to them, in one place 
Join both my houses, and be all from now 
Prince-like and happy. What more need hast 
thou 670 
Of children? And for me, it serves my star 
To link in strength the children that now are 
With those that shall be. 
Have I counselled ill? 
Not thine own self would say it, couldst thou 
still 
One hour thy. jealous flesh—’Tis ever so! 675 
Who looks for more in women? When the 
flow 
Of love runs plain, why, all the world is 
fair: 
But, once there fall some ill chance anywhere 
To baulk that thirst, down in swift hate are 


trod 
Men’s dearest aims and noblest. Would to 
God 680 


We mortals by some other seed could raise 
Our fruits, and no blind women block our 
ways! 


Then had there been no curse to wreck man- 


kind. 
LEADER. Lord Jason, very subtly hast thou 
twined 
Thy speech: but yet, though all athwart thy 
will 685 


I speak, this is not well thou dost, but ill, 
Betraying her who loved thee and was true. 
MepEA. Surely I have my thoughts, and not 
a few 
Have held me strange. To me it seemeth, when 


[A crafty tongue is given to evil men 690 


‘Tis like to wreck, not help them. Their own 
brain 
Tempts them with lies to dare and dare again, \ 
Till . . . no man hath enough of subtlety. 
As thou—be not so seeming-fair to me 
Nor deft of speech. One word will make thee 
fall. 695 
Wert thou not false, ’twas thine to tell me all, 
And charge me help thy marriage path, as I 
Did love thee; not befool me with a lie. 
Jason. An easy task had that been! Aye, 
and thou 
A loving aid, who canst not, even now, 700 
Still that loud heart that surges like the tide! 
Mepea. That moved thee not. Thine old 
barbarian bride, 
The queen out of the east who loved thee sore, 
She grew grey-haired, she served thy pride no 


more. 
Jason. Now understand for once! The girl 
to me 705 


Is nothing, in this web of sovranty 

I hold. I do but seek to save, even yet, 

Thee: and for brethren to our sons beget 

Young kings, to prosper all our lives again. 
MepbEA. God shelter me from prosperous 


days of pain, 710 
And wealth that maketh wounds about my 
heart. 


Jason. Wilt change that prayer, and choose 
a wiser part? 
Pray not to hold true sense for pain, nor 
rate 
Thyself unhappy, being too fortunate. 
Mepea. Aye, mock me; thou hast where to 
lay thine head, 715 
But I go naked to mine exile. 
JASON. Tread. 
Thine own path! Thou hast made it all to be. 
MepeA. How? By seducing and forsaking 
thee? 
Jason. By those vile curses on the royal 
halls 
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Let loose. . 
Mepea. On thy house also, as chance 
falls, 729 
I am a living curse. 
JASON. Oh, peace! Enough 


Of these vain wars: I will no more thereof. 
If thou wilt take from all that I possess 
Aid for these babes and thine own helplessness 
Of exile, speak thy bidding. Here I stand 725 
Full-willed to succour thee with  stintless 
hand, 
And send my signet to old friends that dwell 
On foreign shores, who will entreat thee well. 
Refuse, and thou shalt do a deed most vain. 
But cast thy rage away, and thou shalt gain 730 
Much, and lose little for thine anger’s sake. 
MepeA. I will not seek thy friends. I will 
not take 
Thy givings. Give them not. Fruits of a stem 
Unholy bring no blessing after them. 
Jason. Now God in heaven be witness, all 
my heart 735 
Is willing, in all ways, to do its part 
For thee and for thy babes. But nothing good 
Can please thee. In sheer savageness of mood 
Thou drivest from thee every friend. Where- 
fore 
I warrant thee, thy pains shall be the more. 740 
[He goes slowly away. 
MepbeA. Go: thou art weary for the new 
delight 
Thou wooest, so long tarrying out of sight 
Of her sweet chamber. Go, fulfil thy pride, 
O bridegroom! For it may be, such a bride 
Shall wait thee,—yea, God heareth me in 
this— 745 
As thine own heart shall sicken ere it kiss. 


Cuorus. Alas, the Love that falleth like a 
flood, 
Strong-winged and transitory: 
Why praise ye him? What beareth he of good 
To man, or glory? 750 
Yet Love there is that moves in gentleness, 
Heart-filling, sweetest of all powers that bless. 
Loose not on me, O Holder of man’s heart, 
Thy golden quiver, 
Nor steep in poison of desire the dart 755 
That heals not ever. 


The pent hate of the word that cavilleth, 
The strife that hath no fill, 
Where once was fondness; and the mad heart’s 
breath 
For strange love panting still: 760 


] O Cyprian, cast me not on these; but sift, 

Keen-eyed, of love the good and evil gift. 

Make Innocence my friend, God’s fairest star, 
Yea, and abate not | 

The rare sweet beat of bosoms without war, 
That love, and hate not. 765 


[Others.] Home of my heart, land of my 
own, 
Cast me not, nay, for pity, 
Out on my ways, helpless, alone, 
Where the feet fail in the mire and stone, 
A woman without a city. 770 
Ah, not that! Better the end: 
The green grave cover me rather, 
(it a break must come in the days I know. 
And the skies be changed and the earth be- 
low; 
For the weariest road that man may wend 77s; 
Is forth from the home of his father. | 


Lo, we have seen: ’tis not a song 
Sung, nor learned of another. 
For whom hast thou in thy direst wrong 
For comfort? Never a city strong 780 
To hide thee, never a brother. 
Ah, but the man—curséd be he, 
Curséd beyond recover, 
Who openeth, shattering, seal by seal, 
A friend’s clean heart, then turns his heel, 785 
Deaf unto love: never in me 
Friend shall he know nor lover. 

[While MEDEA is waiting downcast, 
seated upon her doorstep, there 
passes from the left a traveller with 
followers. As he catches sight of 
MEDEA he stops. 

Z7EGEUS. Have joy, Medea! ’Tis the homeli- 


est 
Word that old friends can greet with, and the 
best. 
MEDEA. (looking up, surprised). Oh, joy on 
thee, too, A°geus, gentle king” . 790 
Of Athens!—But whence com’st thou journey- 
ing? 


AEcEus. From Delphi now and the old en- 
caverned stair... . 

Mepea. Where Earth’s heart speaks in song? 
What mad’st thou there? 

AEcEus. Prayed heaven for children—the 
same search alway. 

Mepea. Children? Ah God! Art childless to 


this day? 795 
“EcEus. So God hath willed. Childless and 
desolate. . 
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MepeEA. What word did Pheebus speak, to 
change thy fate? 
AEGEUS. Riddles, too hard for mortal man to 


read. 
Mepea. Which I may hear? 
ANGEUS. Assuredly: they need 
A rarer wit. 
MEDEA. How said he? 


AEGEUS. Not to spill 800 
Life’s wine, nor seek for more... . 
MEDEA. Until? 
AEGEUS. Until 
1 tread the hearth-stone of my sires of 
yore. 


Mepbea. And what should bring thee here, 
by Creon’s shore? 
ZAEGEUS. One Pittheus know’st thou, high 
lord of Trozén? 
Mepea. Aye, Pelops’ son, a man most pure 
of sin. 805 
ZEcEvS. Him I would ask, touching Apollo’s 
will. 
MepeA. Much use in God’s ways hath he, 
and much skill. 
AEGEUS. And, long years back he was my 
battle-friend, 
The truest e’er man had. 
MEDEA. Well, may God send 
Good hap to thee, and grant all thy desire. 810 
7BcEuS. But thou... ?. Thy frame is 
wasted, and the fire 
Dead in thine eyes. 
MEDEA. AEgeus, my husband is 
The falsest man in the world. 
ZEGEUS. What word is this? 
Say clearly what thus makes thy visage dim? 
Mepea. He is false to me, who never injured 


him. 815 
Z7@cEus. What hath he done? Show all, that 
I may see. 
Mepea. Ta’en him a wife; a wife, set over 
me 
To rule his house. 
7EGEUS. He hath not dared to do, 


Jason, a thing so shameful? 


MEDEA. Aye, ‘tis true: 
And those he loved of yore have no place 
now. 820 
ZEcEus. Some passion sweepeth him? Or is 
it thou 
He turns from? 
MEDEA. Passion, passion to betray 


His dearest! 
ZEcevs. Shame be his, so fallen away 


From honour! 


MEDEA. Passion to be near a throne, 
A king’s heir! 
ANGEUS. How, who gives the bride? Say 
on. 825 
MepeA. Creon, who o’er all Corinth stand- 
eth chief. 


AEcEus. Woman, thou hast indeed much 
cause for grief. 
MepeEA. ’Tis ruin—And they have cast me 


out as well. 

AEGEUS. Who? ’Tis a new wrong this, and 
terrible. 

MepbeA. Creon the king, from every land 
and shore... . 830 

AécEvus. And Jason suffers him? Oh, ’tis 
too sore! 

MeEpEA. He loveth to bear bravely ills like 
these! 

But, A®geus, by thy beard, oh, by thy 
knees, 


I pray thee, and I give me for thine own, 

Thy suppliant, pity me! Oh. pity one 835 

So miserable. Thou never wilt stand there 

And see me cast out friendless to despair. 

Give me a home in Athens . . . by the fire 

Of thine own hearth! Oh, so may thy de- 
sire 

Of children be fulfilled of God, and thou 840 

Die happy! ... Thou canst know not; even 
now 

Thy prize is won! I, I will make of thee 

A childless man no more. The seed shall be, 

I swear it, sown. Such magic herbs I know. 

ZEGEUS. Woman, indeed my heart goes forth 

tu show 845 

This help to thee, first for religion’s sake, 

Then for thy promised hope, to heal my ache 

Of childlessness. "Tis this hath made mine 
whole 

Life as a shadow, and starved out my soul. 

But thus it stands with me. Once make thy 
way 850 

To Attic earth, I, as in law I may, 

Will keep thee and befriend. But in this land, 

Where Creon rules. I may not raise my hand 

To shelter thee. Move of thine own essay 

To seek my house, there thou shalt alway 
stay, 855 

Inviolate, never to be seized again. 

But come thyself from Corinth. I would fain 

Even in foreign eyes be alway just. 

Mepea. "Tis well. Give me an oath wherein 


to trust 
And all that man could ask thou hast granted 
me. 860 
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ZEceus. Dost’ trust me not? Or what thing | I 
| See, and my foot is on the mountain's brow. 900 


troubleth thee? 
Mepea. I trust thee. But so many, far and 
near, 
Do hate me—all King Pelias’ house, and here 
Creon. Once bound by oaths and sanctities 


Thou canst not yield me up for such as | 


these 
To drag from Athens. But a spoken word, 
No more, to bind thee, which no God hath 


865 


ean aemear 
The embassies, methinks, would come and go: 
They all are friends to thee... . / Ah me, I 
know 


Thou wilt not list to me! So weak am I, 
And they full-filled with gold and majesty. 
ZEcEvs. Methinks ‘tis a far foresight, this 
thine oath. 
Still, if thou so wilt have it, nothing loath 
Am I to serve thee. Mine own hand is so 
The stronger, if I have this plea to show 
Thy persecutors: and for thee withal 
The bond more sure-——On what God shall I 
call? 
MepeA. Swear by the Earth thou treadest, 
by the Sun, 
Sire of my sires, and all the gods as one... . 
ZEcEuS. To do what thing or not do? Make 
all plain. 880 
Mepea. Never thyself to cast me out again. 
Nor let another, whatsoe’er his plea, 
Take me while thou yet livest and art free. 
AacEuS. Never: so hear me, Earth, and the 
great star 
Of daylight. and all other gods that are! 885 
Mepea. ’Tis well: and if thou falter- from 
thy vow... ? 
AEcEuUS. God's judgment on the godless 
break my brow! 
Mepea. Go! Go thy ways rejoicing.—All is 
bright 
And clear before me. Go: and ere the night 
Myself will follow, when the deed is done 
I purpose, and the end I thirst for won. 
[4cEus and his train depart. 


890 


Cuorus. Farewell: and Maia’s guiding Son 
Back lead thee to thy hearth and fire, 
7Egeus; and all the long desire 

That wasteth thee. at last be won: 

Our eyes have seen thee as thou art, 

A gentle and a righteous heart. 


895 


Mepea. God, and God's Justice, and ye 
blinding Skies! 


870 | 


875: | 


At last the victory dawneth! Yea, mine eyes 


Mine enemies! Mine enemies, oh, now 
Atonement cometh! Here at my worst hour 

A friend is found, a very port of power 

To save my shipwreck. Here will I make fast 
Mine anchor, and escape them at the last 90s 
In Athens’ walled hill—But ere the end 

’Tis meet I show thee all my counsel, friend: 


| Take it, no tale to make men laugh withal! 


Straightway to Jason I will send some thrall 
To entreat him to my presence. Comes he 
here, 
Then with soft reasons will I feed his ear, 
How his will now is my will, how all things 
Are well, touching this marriage-bed of kings 


gio 


| For which I am betrayed—all wise and rare 


And profitable! Yet will I make one prayer, o1s 
That my two children be no more exiled 


| But stay... . Oh, not that I would leave a 


child 
Here upon angry shores till those have laughed 


_ Who hate me: ’tis that I will slay by craft 


The king’s daughter. With gifts they shall be 


sent, 920 


. Gifts to the bride to spare their banishment, 
_ Fine robings and a carcanet of gold. 
_ Which raiment let her once but take, and fold 


About her, a foul death that girl shall die 

And all who touch her in her agony. 925 

Such poison shall they drink, my robe and 
wreath! 

Howbeit, of that no more. I gnash my teeth 
Thinking on what a path my feet must tread 
Thereafter. I shall lay those children dead— 
Mine, whom no hand shall steal from me 


away! 930 


_ Then, leaving Jason childless, and the day 


As night above him, I will go my road 
To exile, flying, flying from the blood 
Of these my best-beloved, and having wrought 
All horror, so but one thing reach me not, 935 
The laugh of them that hate us. 

Let it come! 
What profits life to me? I have no home, 
No country now, nor shield from any wrong. 
That was my evil hour, when down the long 


Halls of my father out I stole, my will 940 


| Chained by a Greek man’s voice, who still, oh, 


still, 
If God yet live, shall all requited be. 
For never child of mine shall Jason see 
Hereafter living, never child beget 
From his new bride, who this day, desolate 45 
Even as she made me desolate, shall die 
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Shrieking amid my poisons. . . . Names have 
Among your folk? One light? One weak of 
hand? th. 
An eastern dreamer?—Nay, but with the brand 
Of strange suns burnt, my hate, by God 
above, 950 
A perilous thing, and passing sweet my love! 
For these it is that make life glorious. 
LeapER. Since thou hast bared thy fell in- 
Centon tS: 
I, loving thee, and helping in their need 
Man’s laws, adjure thee, dream not of this 


deed! 955 
MepeA. There is no other way.—I pardon 
thee 


Thy littleness, who art not wronged like me. 
LeADER. Thou canst not kill the fruit thy 


body bore! 

Mepea. Yes: if the man I hate be pained the 
more. 

LEADER. And thou made miserable, most 
miserable? 960 

Mepea. Oh, let it come! All words of good 
or ill 


Are wasted now. 
[She claps her hands: the NURSE comes 
out from the house. 
Ho, woman; get thee gone 
And lead lord Jason hither. ... There is 
none 
Like thee, to work me these high services. 


But speak no word of what my purpose is, 9065 | 


As thou art faithful, thou, and bold to try 
All succours, and a woman even as I! 


[The Nurse departs. | 


Cuorus. The sons of Erechtheus, the olden, 
Whom high gods planted of yore 
In an old land of heaven upholden, 

A proud land untrodden of war: 
They are hungered, and, lo, their desire 
With wisdom is fed as with meat: 

In their skies is a shining of fire, 
A joy in the fall of their feet: 
And thither, with manifold dowers, 
From the North, from the hills, from the 
morn, 
The Muses did gather their powers, 
That a child of the Nine should be born; 
And Harmony, sown as the flowers, 980 
Grew gold in the acres of corn. 


970 


975 


And Cephisus, the fair-flowing river— 
The Cyprian dipping her hand 


Hath drawn of his dew, and the shiver 
Of her touch is as joy in the land. 
For her breathing in fragrance is written, 
And in music her path as she goes, 
And the cloud of her hair, it is litten 
With stars of the wind-woven rose. 
So fareth she ever and ever, 
And forth of her bosom is blown, 
As dews on the winds of the river, 
An hunger of passions unknown, 
Strong Loves of all godlike endeavour, 
Whom Wisdom shall throne on_ her 
throne. 995 


985 


990 


[Some Women.] But Cephisus the fair-flow- 
ing, 
Will he bear thee on his shore? 
Shall the land that succours all, succour 
thee, 
Who art foul among thy kind, 
With the tears of children blind? 
Dost thou see the red gash growing, 
Thine own burden dost thou see? 
Every side, Every way, 
Lo, we kneel to thee and pray: 
By thy knees, by thy soul, O woman 
wild! 
One at least thou canst not slay, 
Not thy child! 


1000 


1005 


[Others.| Hast thou ice that thou shalt 
bind it 
To thy breast, and make thee dead 
To thy children, to thine own spirit’s 
pain? 
When the hand knows what it dares, 
When thine eyes look into theirs, 
Shalt thou keep by tears unblinded 
Thy dividing of the slain? 
These be deeds Not for thee: 
These be things that cannot be! 
Thy babes—though thine hardihood be 
fell, 
When they cling about thy knee, 
’Twill be well! 


I01IO 


1015 


Enter JASON. 


Jason. I answer to thy call. Though full of 
hate 
Thou be, I yet will not so far abate 


1020 


My kindness for thee, nor refuse mine 
ear. 

Say in what new desire thou hast called me 
here. 
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MepeA. Jason, I pray thee, for my words 


but now 
Spoken, forgive me. My bad moods. . . . Oh, 
thou 1025 
At least wilt strive to bear with them! There 
be 


Many old deeds of love ’twixt me and thee. 
Lo, I have reasoned with myself apart 
And chidden: “Why must I be mad, O heart 
Of mine: and raging against one whose 
word 1030 
Is wisdom: making me a thing abhorred 
To them that rule the land, and to mine own 
Husband, who doth but that which, being done, 
Will help us all—to wed a queen, and get 
Young kings for brethren to my sons? And 
yet 
I rage alone, and cannot quit my rage— 
What aileth me?—when God sends harbourage 
So simple? Have I not my children? Know 
I not we are but exiles, and must go 
Beggared and friendless else?” Thought upon 
thought 
So pressed me, till I knew myself full-fraught 
With bitterness of heart and blinded eyes. 
So now—I give thee thanks: and hold thee 


1035 


wise 

To have caught this anchor for our aid. The 
fool 

Was I; who should have been thy friend, thy 
tool; 1045 


Gone wooing with thee, stood at thy bed-side 
Serving, and welcomed duteously thy bride. 
But, as we are, we are—I will not say 
Mere evil—women! Why must thou to-day 
Turn strange, and make thee like some evil 
thing, 
Childish, to meet my childish passioning? 
See, I surrender: and confess that then 
I had bad thoughts, but now have turned again 
And found my wiser mind. 
[She claps her hands. 
Ho, children! Run 
Quickly! Come hither, out into the sun, 1055 
[The CHILDREN come from the house, 
followed by their ATTENDANT. 
And greet your father. Welcome him with us, 
And throw quite, quite away, as mother does, 
Your anger against one so dear. Our peace 
Is made, and all the old bad war shall cease 
For ever.—Go, and take his hand... . 
[As the CHILDREN go to JASON, she 
suddenly bursts into tears. The CuiL- 
DREN quickly return to her: she re- 
covers herself, smiling amid her tears. 


1050 


1040 | 


Ah me, 1060 
I am full of hidden horrors! ... Shall it 
be 


A long time more, my children, that ye live 


| To reach to me those dear, dear arms? . . 


Forgive! 

I am so ready with my tears to-day, 

And full of dread... . I sought to smooth 
away 1065 

The long strife with your father, and, lo, 
now 


| I have all drowned with tears this little brow! 


[She wipes the child’s face. 
LEADER. O’er mine eyes too there stealeth a 
pale tear: 
Let the evil rest, O God, let it rest here! 
Jason. Woman, indeed I praise thee now, 
nor say 1070 
Ill of thine other hour. ’Tis nature’s way, 
A woman needs must stir herself to wrath, 
When work of marriage by so strange a path 
Crosseth her lord. But thou, thine heart doth 


wend 
| The happier road. Thou hast seen, ere quite 
the end, 1075 
What choice must needs be stronger: which 
to do 
Shows a wise-minded woman. ... And for 
you, 


Children; your father never has forgot 
Your needs. If God but help him, he hath 


wrought 
A strong deliverance for your weakness. 
Yea, 1080 
I think you, with your brethren, yet one 
day 


Shall be the mightiest voices in this land. 
Do you grow tall and strong. Your father’s 


hand 
Guideth all else, and whatso power divine 
Hath alway helped him. . . . Ah, may it be 
mine : 


1085 
To see you yet in manhood, stern of brow, 
Strong-armed, set high o'er those that hate 
WMS, Sige 
How? 
Woman, thy face is turned. Thy cheek is swept 
With pallor of strange tears. Dost not accept 
Gladly and of good will my benisons? 1090 
Mepea. ‘Tis nothing. Thinking of these lit- 
tle ones. . 
Jason. Take heart, then. I will guard them 
from all ill. 
Mepea. I do take heart. Thy word I never 
will 
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Mistrust. Alas, a woman’s bosom bears 

But woman’s courage, a thing born for 
tears. 1095 

JAson. What ails thee?—All too sore thou 
weepest there. 
Mepea. I was their mother! When I heard 

thy prayer 

Of long life for them, there swept over me 

A horror, wondering how these things shall 
be. 

But for the matter of my need that thou 1100 

Should speak with me, part I have said, and 
now 

Will finish.—Seeing it is the king’s behest 

To cast me out from Corinth . . . aye, and 
best, 

Far best, for me—I know it—not to stay 

Longer to trouble thee and those who sway 1105 

The realm, being held to all their house a 
TOC ROSS 1: 

Behold, I spread my sails, and meekly go 


To exile. But our children. .. . Could this 
land 

Be still their home awhile: could thine own 
hand 

But guide their boyhood. . . . Seek the king, 
and pray 1110 


His pity, that he bid thy children stay! 
Jason. He is hard to move. Yet surely 
*twere well done. 
Mepea. Bid her—for thy sake, for a daugh- 


tens) boon... - 

Jason. Well thought! Her I can fashion to 
my mind. 

MepeA. Surely. She is a woman like her 
kinds. & 1115 


Yet I will aid thee in thy labour; I 
Will send her gifts, the fairest gifts that lie 
In the hands of men, things of the days of 
old, 
Fine robings and a carcanet of gold, 
By the boys’ hands.—Go, quick, some hand- 
maiden, 
And fetch the raiment. 
[A handmaid goes into the house 
Ah, her cup shall then 
Be filled indeed! What more should woman 
crave, 
Being wed with thee, the bravest of the brave, 
And girt with raiment which of old the sire 
Of all my house, the Sun, gave, steeped in 
fire, 1125 
To his own fiery race? 
[The handmaid has returned bearing the Gi fts. 
Come, children, lift 


1120 


With heed these caskets. Bear them as your 
gift 
To her, being bride and princess and of right 
Blessed!—I think she will not hold them light. 
Jason. Fond woman, why wilt empty thus 
thine hand 
Of treasure? Doth King Creon’s 
stand 
In stint of raiment, or in stint of gold? 
Keep these, and make no gift. For if she hold 
Jason of any worth at all, I swear 
Chattels like these will not weigh more with 
her. 1135 
Mepea. Ah, chide me not! ’Tis written, gifts 
persuade 
The gods in heaven; and gold is stronger made 
Than words innumerable to bend men’s ways. 
Fortune is hers. God maketh great her days: 
Young and a crowned queen! And _banish- 
ment 
For those two babes. 
were spent, 
But life’s blood, ere that come. 
My children, go 
Forth into those rich halls, and. bowing low, 
Beseech your father’s bride, whom I obey, 
Ye be not, of her mercy, cast away 
Exiled: and give the caskets—above all 
Mark this!—to none but her, to hold withal 
ATCase Keep Aerie | GOmmquick me ATicam etary our 
mother know 
Soon the good tiding that she longs for... . 
Go! 
[She goes quickly into the house. JASON 
and the CHILDREN with their Ar- 
TENDANT depart. 


1130 
castle 


1140 


...I1 would not gold 


1145 


CuHorus. Now I have no hope more of the 
children’s living; 1150 
No hope more. They are gone forth unto 
death. 
The bride, she taketh the poison of their giv- 
ing: 
She taketh the bounden gold and openeth; 
And the crown, the crown, she lifteth about 
her brow, 
Where the light brown curls are clustering. 
No hope now! 1155 


O sweet and cloudy gleam of the garments 
golden! 
The robe. it hath clasped her breast and the 
crown her head. 
Then, then, she decketh the bride, as a bride of 
olden 
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Story, that goeth pale to the kiss of the | 


dead. 
For the ring hath closed, and the portion of 


death is there! 1160 
And she flieth not, but perisheth un- 
aware. 


[Some Women.] O bridegroom, bridegroom 
of the kiss so cold, 
Art thou wed with princes, art thou girt with 
gold, 
Who know'st not, suing 
For thy childs undoing, 1165 
And, on her thou lovest, for a doom un- 
told? 
How art thou fallen from thy place of old! 


[Others.| O Mother, Mother, what hast 
thou to reap, 

When the harvest cometh, between wake and 
sleep? 

For a heart unslaken, 

For a troth forsaken, 

Lo, babes that call thee from a bloody deep: 

And thy love returns not. Get thee forth and 
weep! 

[Enter the ATTENDANT with the two 
CHILDREN: MEDEA comes out from 
the house. 

ATTENDANT. Mistress, these children from 
their banishment 

Are spared. The royal bride hath mildly 

bent 


1170 


1175 

Her hand to accept thy gifts, and all is 
now 

Peace for the children—Ha, why standest 
thou 


Mepea. Ah God! 
ATTENDANT. This chimes not with the 
news I bear. 
MebEA. O God, have mercy! 
ATTENDANT. Is some word of wrath 1186 
Here hidden that I knew not of? And hath 
My hope to give thee joy so cheated mer 
MepeEA. Thou givest what thou givest: I 
blame not thee. 
ATTENDANT. Thy brows are all oercast: 
thine eyes are filled... . 
Mepea. For bitter need, Old Man! The gods 
have wiled, 1185 
And my own evil mind, that this should 
come. 
ATTENDANT. Take heart! Thy sons one day 
will bring thee home. 


MeveA. Home? . . . I have others to send 
home. Woe’s me! 
ATTENDANT. Be patient. Many a mother be- 


fore thee 
Hath parted from her children. We poor 
things 1190 
Of men must needs endure what fortune 
brings. 
Mepea. I will endure.—Go thou within, and 
lay 


All ready that my sons may need to-day. 
[The ATTENDANT goes into the house. 


O children, children mine: and you have 
found 

A land and home, where, eaving me dis- 
crowned 1195 


And desolate, forever you will stay, 
Motherless children! And I go my way 

To other lands, an exile, ere you bring 
Your fruits home, ere I see you prospering 
Or know your brides, or deck the bridal 


bed, 1200 
All flowers, and lift your torches over- 
head. 
Oh, cursed be mine own hard heart! "Twas 
all 


In vain, then, that I reared you up, so tall 

And fair; in vain I bore you, and was torn 

With those long pitiless pains, when you were 
born. 1205 

Ah, wondrous hopes my poor heart had in 
you, 

How you would tend me in mine age, and do 

The shroud about me with your own dear 
hands, 

When I lay cold. blessed in all the lands 


| That knew us. And that gentle thought is 
Confounded, when good fortune draweth near? 


dead! 
You go, and I live on, to eat the bread 
Of long years, to myself most full of pain. 
And never your dear eyes, never again, 
Shall see your mother, far away being thrown 
To other shapes of life... . My babes, my 
own, 1215 


1210 


Why gaze ye sorp—What is it that ye 
see?— 

And laugh with that last laughter? . . . Woe 
is me, 


| What shall I do? 


Women, my strength is gone, 
Gone like a dream, since once I looked upon 
Those shining faces . . . I can do it not. 1220 
Good-bye to all the thoughts that burned so 
so hot 
Aforetime! I will take and hide them far, 
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Far, from men’s eyes. Why should I seek a 
war 
So blind: by these babes’ wounds to sting 
again 
Their father’s heart, and win myself a pain 122s 
Twice deeper? Never, never! I forget 
Henceforward all I laboured for. 
And yet, 
What is it with me? Would I be a thing 
Mocked at, and leave mine enemies to sting 


Unsmitten? It must be. O coward heart, — 1230 | 


Ever to harbour such soft words!—Depart 
Out of my sight, ye twain. 
[The CHILDREN go in. 
And they whose eyes 
Shall hold it sin to share my sacrifice, 
On their heads be it! My hand shall swerve not 


now. 
Ah, Ah, thou Wrath within me! Do not 
thou, 1235 
Do not . . . Down, down, thou tortured thing, 
and spare 
My children! They will dwell with us, aye, 
there 


Far off, and give thee peace. 
Too late, too late! 
By all Hell’s living agonies of hate, 
They shall not take my little ones alive 1240 
To make their mock with! Howsoe’er I 
strive 
The thing is doomed; it shall not escape now 
From being. Aye, the crown is on the brow, 
And the robe girt, and in the robe that high 
Queen dying. 
Ieknowsally Vet: a2 = 
Must go so long a journey, 
twain 
A longer yet and darker, I would fain 
Speak with them, ere I go. 
[A handmaid brings the CHILDREN out again. 
Come, children; stand 
A little from me. There. Reach out your hand, 
Your right hand—so—to mother: and good- 
bye! 1250 
[She has kept them hitherto at arm’s 
length: but at the touch of their 
hands, her resolution breaks down, 
and she gathers them passionately 
into her arms. 
Oh, darling hand! Oh, darling mouth and 
eye, 
And royal mien, and bright brave faces clear, 
May you be blesséd, but not here! What here 
Was yours, your father stole . , , Ah God, the 
glow 


seeing that I r:24. 
and these 


Of cheek on cheek, the tender touch; and 


Oh, 1255 

Sweet scent of childhood ...Go! Go! ... 
JNoov IU lovbnayele 3 4 

Mine eyes can see not, when I look to 
find 

Their places. I am broken by the wings 

Of evil. . . . Yea, I know to what bad things 


i go, but louder than all thought doth cry 1260 
Anger, which maketh man’s worst misery. 
[She follows the CHILDREN into the house. 


Cuorus. My thoughts have roamed a cloudy 
land, 
And heard a fierier music fall 
Than woman’s heart should stir withal: 
And yet some Muse majestical, 1265 
Unknown, hath hold of woman’s hand 
Seeking for Wisdom—not in all: 


| A feeble seed, a scattered band, 


Thou yet shalt find in lonely places, 
Not dead amongst us, nor our faces 1270 
Turned away from the Muses’ call. 


And thus my thought would speak: that she 
Who ne’er hath borne a child nor known 

Is nearer to felicity: 

Unlit she goeth and alone, 1275 
With little understanding what 

A child’s touch means of joy or woe, 

And many toils she beareth not. 


But they within whose garden fair 

That gentle plant hath blown, they go 1280 
Deep-written all their days with care— 

To rear the children, to make fast 

Their hold, to win them wealth; and then 
Much darkness, if the seed at last 

Bear fruit in good or evil men! 1285 
And one thing at the end of all 

Abideth, that which all men dread: 

The wealth is won, the limbs are bred 

To manhood, and the heart withal 

Honest: and, lo, where Fortune smiled, — 1290 
Some change, and what hath fallen? Hark! 
Tis death slow winging to the dark, 

And in his arms what was thy child. 


What therefore doth it bring of gain 
To man, whose cup stood full before, 1295 
That God should send this one thing more 
Of hunger and of dread, a door 
Set wide to every wind of pain? 

[MeEpDEA comes out alone from the house. 
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Mepea. Friends, this long hour I wait on 
Fortune’s eyes, 
And strain my senses in a hot surmise 1300 
What passeth on that hill—Ha! even now 
There comes... ’tis one of Jason’s men, I 
trow. 
His wild-perturbed breath doth warrant me 
The tidings of some strange calamity 
[ Enter MESSENGER. 


MESSENGER. O dire and ghastly deed! Get 
thee away, 1305 
Medea! Fly! Nor let behind thee stay 
One chariot’s wing, one keel that sweeps the 
seas... 
Mepea. And what hath chanced, to cause 
such flights as these? 
MESSENGER. The maiden princess lieth— 
and her sire, 
king—both murdered by  poison- 
fire. 1310 
Mcpea. Most happy tiding! Which thy 
name prefers 
Henceforth among my friends 
wishers. 
MESSENGER. What say’st thou? Woman, is 
thy mind within 
Clear, and not raving? Thou art found in sin 
Most bloody wrought against the king’s high 
head, 1315 


The 


and_ well- 


And laughest at the tale, and hast no 
dread? 
Mepea. I have words also that could answer 
well 
Thy word. But take thine ease, good friend, 
and tell, 


How died they? Hath it been a very foul 

Death, prithee? That were comfort to my 
soul. 1320 

MESSENGER. When thy two children, hand 

in hand entwined, 

Came with their father, and passed on to find 

The new-made bridal rooms, Oh, we were 
glad, 

We thralls, who ever loved thee well, and had 

Grief in thy grief. And straight there passed a 


word 1325 
From ear to ear, that thou and thy false 
lord 
Had poured peace offering upon wrath fore- 
gone. 


A right glad welcome gave we them, and one 

Kissed the small hand, and one the shining 
hair: 

Myself, for very joy, I followed where — 1330 


The women’s rooms are. There our mistress 
she 
Whom now we name so. . 
see 
Thy little pair, with glad and eager brow 
Sate waiting Jason. Then she saw, and slow 
Shrouded her eyes, and backward turned 


. thinking not to 


Bfeganel, > 1335 
Sick that thy children should come near her. 
Then 


Thy husband quick went forward, to entreat 

The young maid’s fitful wrath. “Thou will not 
meet 

Love’s coming with unkindness? Nay, refrain 

Thy suddenness, and turn thy face again, 1340 

Holding as friends all that to me are dear, 

Thine husband. And accept these robes they 
bear 

As gifts: and beg thy father to unmake 

His doom of exile on them—for my sake.” 

When once she saw the raiment, she could 
still 1345 

Her joy no more, but gave him all his will. 

And almost ere the father and the two 

Children were gone from out the room, she 
drew 

The flowered garments forth, and sate her 
down 

To her arraying: bound the golden crown 1350 

Through her long curls, and in a mirror 
fair 

Arranged their separate clusters, smiling there 

At the dead self that faced her. Then aside 

She pushed her seat, and paced those cham- 
bers wide 

Alone, her white foot poising delicately— 1355 

So passing joyful in those gifts was she!— 

And many a time would pause, straight-limbed, 
and wheel 

Her head to watch the long fold to her heel 

Sweeping. And then came something strange. 


Her cheek 
Seemed pale, and back with crooked steps and 
weak 1360 
Groping of arms she walked, and scarcely 
found 


Her old seat, that she fell not to the ground. 

Among the handmaids was a woman old 

And grey, who deemed, I think, that Pan had 
hold 

Upon her, or some spirit, and raised a keen 1365 

Awakening shout; till through her lips was 
seen 

A white foam crawling, and her eyeballs back 

Twisted, and all her face dead pale for lack 
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Of life: and while that old dame called, the 
cry 

Turned strangely to its opposite, to die 1370 

Sobbing. Oh, swiftly then one woman flew 

To seek her father’s rooms, one for the new 

Bridegroom, to tell the tale. And all the place 

Was loud with hurrying feet. 

So long a space 

As a swift walker on a measured way 1375 

Would pace a furlong’s course in, there she 
lay 

Speechless, with veiléd lids. Then wide her 
eyes 

She oped, and wildly, as she strove to rise, 

Shrieked: for two diverse waves upon her 
rolled 

Of stabbing death. The carcanet of gold 1380 

That gripped her brow was molten in a 
dire 

And wondrous river of devouring fire. 

And those fine robes, the gift thy children 
gave— 

God’s mercy!—everywhere did lap and lave 

The delicate flesh; till up she sprang, and 
fled, 1385 

A fiery pillar, shaking locks and head 

This way and that, seeking to cast the crown 

Somewhere away. But like a thing nailed 
down 

The burning gold held fast the anadem, 

And through her locks, the more she scattered 
them, 1390 

Came fire the fiercer, till to earth she fell 

A thing—save to her sire—scarce nameable, 

And strove no more. That cheek of royal mien, 

Where was it—or the place where eyes had 


been? 
Only from crown and temples came faint 
blood 1395 
Shot through with fire. The very flesh, it 
stood 


Out from the bones, as from a wounded pine 

The gum starts, where those gnawing poisons 
fine 

Bit in the dark—a ghastly sight! And touch 

The dead we durst not. We had seen too 


much. 1400 

But that poor father, knowing not, had 
sped, 

Swift to his daughter’s room, and there the 
dead 


Lay at his feet. He knelt, and groaning low, 
_ Folded her in his arms, and kissed her: “Oh, 
Unhappy child; what thing unnatural hath 140; 
So hideously undone thee? Or what wrath 


Of gods, to make this old grey sepulchre 

Childless of thee? Would God but lay me there 
To die with thee, my daughter!” So he cried. 
But after, when he stayed from tears, and 


tried 1410 
To uplift his old bent frame, lo, in the 
folds 


Of those fine robes it held, as ivy holds 

Strangling among young laurel boughs. Oh, 
then 

A ghastly struggle came! Again, again, 

Up on his knee he writhed; but that dead 


breast T415 
Clung still to his: till, wild, like one pos- 
sessed, 


He dragged himself half free; and, lo, the live 
Flesh parted; and he laid him down to strive 
No more with death, but perish; for the deep 
Had risen above his soul. And there they 
sleep, 1420 
At last, the old proud father and the bride, 
Even as his tears had craved it, side by 
side. 
For thee—Oh, no word more! Thyself will 
know 
How best to baffle vengeance . . . Long ago 
I looked upon man’s days, and I found a 
grey 1425 
Shadow. And this thing more’I surely say, 
That those of all men who are counted wise, 
Strong wits, devisers of great policies, 
Do pay the bitterest toll. Since life began, 
Hath there in God’s eye stood one happy 


man? 1430 
Fair days roll on, and bear more gifts or 
less 


Of fortune, but to no man happiness. 
| Exit MESSENGER. 


CuHorus. [Some Women.| Wrath upon 
wrath, meseems, this day shall fall 
From God on Jason! He hath earned it all. 
[Other Women.] O miserable maiden, all 
my heart 1435 
Is torn for thee, so sudden to depart 
From thy king’s chambers and the light above 
To darkness, all for sake of Jason’s love! 
MepbeEA. Women, my mind is clear. I go to 
slay 
My children with all speed, and then, away 1440 
From hence; not wait yet longer till they 
stand 
Beneath another and an angrier hand 
To die. Yea, howsoe’er I shield them, die 
They must. And, seeing that they must, ’tis I 
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Shall slay them, I their mother, touched of 
none 1445 

Beside. Oh, up and get thine armour on, 

My heart! Why longer tarry we to win 

Our crown of dire inevitable sin? 

Take up thy sword, O poor right hand of 


mine, 

Thy sword: then onward to the thin-drawn 
line 1450 

Where life turns agony. Let there be 
naught 

Of softness now: and keep thee from that 
thought, 


‘Born of thy flesh,’ ‘thine own beloved.’ Now, 

For one brief day, forget thy children: thou 

Shalt weep hereafter. Though thou slay them, 

yet 1455 

Sweet were they....I am sore unfor- 
tunate. 

[She goes into the house. 


Cuorvus. [Some Women.] O Earth, our 
mother; and thou 
All-seér, arrowy crown 
Of Sunlight, manward now 
Look down, Oh, look down! 1460 
Look upon one accurst, 
Ere yet in blood she twine 
Red hands—blood that is thine! 
O Sun, save her first! 
She is thy daughter still, 1465 
Of thine own golden line; 
Save her! Or shall man spill 
The life divine? 
Give peace, O Fire that diest not! Send thy 
spell 
To stay her yet, to lift her afar, afar— 1470 
A torture-changéd spirit, a voice of Hell 
Wrought of old wrongs and war! 


[Others.] Alas for the mother’s pain 
Wasted! Alas the dear 
Life that was born in vain! 
Woman, what mak’st thou here, 
Thou from beyond the Gate 
Where dim Symplégades 
Clash in the dark blue seas, 
The shores where death doth wait? 1480 
Why hast thou taken on thee, 
To make us desolate, 
This anger of misery 
And guilt of hate? 
For fierce are the smitings back of blood once 
shed 1485 


1475 


Where love hath been: God’s wrath upon 
them that kill, 
And an anguished earth, and the wonder of 
the dead 
Haunting as music still... . 
[A cry is heard within. 


[A Woman.]»Hark! Did ye hear? Heard ye 
the children’s cry? 
[Another.] O miserable woman! O ab- 
horred! 1490 
[A Child. (within.) | What shall I do? What 
is it? Keep me fast 
From mother! 
[The Other Child.| 1 know nothing. 
Brother! Oh, 
I think she means to kill us. 
[4 Woman. ] Let me go! 
I will—Help! Help!—and save them at the 
last. 
[A Child.] Yes, in God’s name! Help 
quickly ere we die! 1495 
[The Other Child.| She has almost caught 
me now. She has a sword. 
[Many of the WomMeEN are now beating 
at the barred door to get in. Others 
are standing apart. 


[Women at the Door.| Thou stone, thou 
thing of iron! Wilt verily 
Spill with thine hand that life, the vintage 
stored 
Of thine own agony? 


[The Other Women.] A Mother slew her 
babes in days of yore, 1500 
One, only one, from dawn to eventide, 
Ino, god-maddened, whom the Queen of: 
Heaven 
Set frenzied, flying to the dark: and she 
Cast her for sorrow to the wide salt 


sea, 
Forth from those rooms of murder un- 
forgiven, 1505 
Wild-footed from a white crag of the 
shore, 
And clasping still her children twain, she 
died. 


O Love of Woman, charged with sorrow sore, 

What hast thou wrought upon us? What be- 
beside 

Resteth to tremble for? 1510 

[Enter hurriedly JASON and ATTENDANTS. 
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Jason. Ye women by this doorway cluster- 
ing 
Speak, is the doer of the ghastly thing 
Yet here, or fled? What hopeth she of flight? 
Shall the deep yawn to shield her? Shall the 
height 
Send wings, and hide her in the vaulted sky x1. 
To work red murder on her lords, and fly 
Unrecompensed? But let her go! My care 
Is but to save my children, not for her. 
Let them she wronged requite her as they may. 
I care not. "Tis my sons I must some way 1520 
Save, ere the kinsmen of the dead can win 
From them the payment of their mother’s sin. 
Leaver. Unhappy man, indeed thou know- 
est not 
What dark place thou art come to! Else, God 
wot, 
Jason, no word like these could fall from 
thee. 1525 
Jason. What is it?p—Ha! The woman would 
kill me? 
LEADER. Thy sons are dead, slain by their 
mother’s hand. 


Jason. How? Not the children . . . I scarce 
understand... 
O God, thou hast broken me! 
LEADER. Think of those twain 
As things once fair, that neer shall bloom 
again. 1530 
Jason. Where did she murder them? In that 
old room? 


LEADER. Open, and thou shalt see thy chil- 
dren’s doom. 
Jason. Ho, thralls! Unloose me yonder bars! 


Make more 

Of speed! Wrench out the jointing of the 
door. 

And show my two-edged curse, the children 
dead, 1535 

The woman... Oh, this sword upon her 
headaenere 


[While the ATTENDANTS are still bat- 
tering at the door, MEDEA appears on 
the roof, standing on a chariot of 
winged Dragons, in which are the 
children’s bodies. ] 

Mepea. What make ye at my gates? Why 
batter ye 
With brazen bars, seeking the dead and me 
Who slew them? Peace! ... And thou, if 
aught of mine 
Thou needest, speak, though never touch of 
thine 1540 


Shall scathe me more. Out of his firma- 
ment 
My father’s father, the high Sun, hath sent 
This, that shall save me from mine enemies’ 
rage. 
Jason. Thou living hate! Thou wife in every 
age 
Abhorréd, blood-red mother, who didst kill 1545 
My sons, and make me as the dead: and 
still 
Canst take the sunshine to thine eyes, and 
smell 
The green earth, reeking from thy deed of 
hell; 
I curse thee! Now, Oh, now mine eyes can see, 
That then were blinded, when from savag- 
ery 
Of eastern chambers, from a cruel land, 
To Greece and home I gathered in mine hand 
Thee, thou incarnate curse: one that betrayed 


1550 


Her home, her father, her . . . Oh, God hath 
laid 

Thy sins on me!—I knew, I knew, there 
lay 1555 

A brother murdered on thy hearth that 
day 

When thy first footstep fell on Argo’s 
fowls so 


| Argo, my own, my swift and beautiful! 


That was her first beginning. Then a wife 
I made her in my house. She bore to life is60 
Children: and now for love, for chamber- 
ing 
And men’s arms, she hath murdered them! A 
thing 
Not one of all the maids of Greece, not one, 
Had dreamed of; whom I spurned, and for 


mine own 
Chose thee, a bride of hate to me and 
death, 1565 


Tigress, not woman, beast of wilder breath 
Than Skylla shrieking o’er the Tuscan sea. 
Enough! No scorn of mine can reach to thee, 
Such iron is o’er thine eyes. Out from my 


road, 
Thou crime-begetter, blind with children’s 
blood! 1570 


And let me weep alone the bitter tide 

That sweepeth Jason’s days, no gentle bride 
To speak with more, no child to look upon 
Whom once I reared... all, all for ever 


gone! 
MepeaA. An easy answer had I to this 
swell 1575 
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Of speech, but Zeus our father knoweth 
well, 

All-I for thee have wrought, and thou for me. 

So let it rest. This thing was not to be, 

That thou shouldst live a merry life, my bed 


Forgotten and my heart uncomforted, 1580 
Thou nor thy princess: nor the king that 
planned 


Thy marriage drive Medea from his land, 
And suffer not. Call me what thing thou 
please, 
Tigress or Skylla from the Tuscan seas: 
My claws have gripped thine heart, and all 
things shine. 1585 
Jason. Thou too hast grief. Thy pain is 
fierce as mine. 
Mepea. J love the pain, so thou shalt laugh 


no more. 

Jason. Oh, what a womb of sin my children 
bore! 

Mepea. Sons, did ye perish for your father’s 
shame? 

Jason. How? It was not my hand that mur- 
dered them. 1590 


Mepea. "Twas thy false wooings, ’twas thy 
trampling pride. 


Jason. Thou hast said it! For thy lust of | 


love they died. 
Mepea. And love to women a slight thing 


should be? 

Jason. To women pure!—All thy vile life to | 
thee! 

Mepea. Think of thy torment. They are 
dead, they are dead! 1595 


Jason. No: quick, great God; quick curses 
round thy head! 
MepeA. The Gods know who began this 
work of woe. 
Jason. Thy heart and all its loathliness they 
know. 
Mepea. Loathe on . . . But, Oh, thy voice. 
It hurts me sore. 
Jason. Aye, and thine me. Wouldst hear me 
then no more? 1600 
Mepea. How? Show me but the way. ’Tis 
this I crave. 
Jason. Give me the dead to weep, and make 
their grave. 
~MepeA. Never! Myself will lay them in a 
still 
Green sepulchre, where Hera by the Hill 
Hath precinct holy, that no angry men 160s 
May break their graves and cast them forth 
again 
To evil. So I lay on all this shore 


Of Corinth a high feast for evermore 
And rite, to purge them yearly of the stain 
Of this poor blood. And I, to Pallas’ plain 1610 
I go, to dwell beside Pandion’s son, 
‘Egeus.—For thee, behold, death draweth 
on, 
Evil and lonely, like thine heart: the hands 
Of thine old Argo, rotting where she stands, 
Shall smite thine head in twain, and bitter 
be 1615 
To the last end thy memories of me. 
[She rises on the chariot and is slowly 
borne away. 


Jason. May They that hear the weeping 
child 

Blast thee, and They that walk in blood! 

Mepea. Thy broken vows, thy friends be- 


guiled 

Have shut for thee the ears of God. 1620 

Jason. Go, thou art wet with children’s 
tears! 

MepbeEA. Go thou, and lay thy bride to 
sleep. 


Jason. Childless, I go, to weep and weep. 
MepeA. Not yet! Age cometh and long 


years. 

Jason. My sons, mine own! 

MEDEA. Not thine, but mine . . . 1625 

JASON. ... Who slew them! 

MEDEA. Yes: to torture thee. 

Jason. Once let me kiss their lips, once 
twine 

Mine arms and touch. . . . Ah, woe is me! 

MeEpbeEA. Wouldst love them and entreat? 
But now 

They were as nothing. 

JASON. At the last, 1630 


O God, to touch that tender brow! 
MepeA. Thy words upon the wind are 
cast. 
Jason. Thou, Zeus, wilt hear me. All is said 
For naught. I am but spurned away 
And trampled by this tigress, red 1635 
With children’s blood. Yet, come what may, 
So far as thou hast granted, yea, 
So far as yet my strength may stand, 
I weep upon these dead, and say 
Their last farewell, and raise my hand 1640 


To all the demons of the air 
In witness of these things; how she 
Who slew them, will not suffer me 
To gather up my babes, nor bear 
To earth their bodies; whom, O stone 1645 
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Of women, would I ne’er had known From whence to man strange dooms be given, 
Nor gotten, to be slain by thee! Past hope or fear. 1650 
[He casts himself upon the earth. | And the end men looked for cometh not, 
And a path is there where no man 
Cyorvus. Great treasure halls hath Zeus in thought : 
heaven, | So hath it fallen here. 


THUCYDIDES 
(471-400 B.c.) 


Thucydides was an Athenian of wealth and 
position. He was the commander of a naval ex- 
pedition to relieve Amphipolis. This attempt re- 
sulted in failure; in consequence, Thucydides was 
exiled for twenty years. He was an attentive 
reader of Herodotus, who is said to have moved 
him to tears. He spent the years of his exile 
in writing his History of the Peloponnesian 
War. 

In spite of his love for Herodotus, Thucydides 
evidently did not share his predecessor’s avid 
taste for gay, inconsequential fable, legend, and 


myth. Thucydides is always grave, impartial, im- 
personal, reserved. These qualities give his ac- 
counts greater authenticity. His writing abounds 
in interest, vividness of speech and action, and 
tragic pathos. Macy calls him “the first great 
war correspondent and reporter with an im- 
mediate sense of fact.” His most important con- 
tribution to historical writing is his modern as- 
signment of human virtues, vices, passions as 
motivating factors for human acts. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of Richard Crawley in Everyman’s Library. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 
CHAPTER VII 


Second Year of the War—The Plague of Athens— 
Position and Policy of Pericles—Fall of Poti- 
dea 


Such was the funeral that took place during 
this winter, with which the first year of the 
war came to an end. In the first days of sum- 
mer the Lacedemonians and their allies, with 
two-thirds of their forces as before, invaded 
Attica, under the command of Archidamus, 
son of Zeuxidamus, king of Lacedemon, and 
sat down and laid waste the country. Not 
many days after their arrival in Attica the 
plague first began to show itself among the 
Athenians. It was said that it had broken out 
in many places previously in the neighbour- 
hood of Lemnos and elsewhere; but a pesti- 
lence of such extent and mortality was no- 
where remembered. Neither were the phy- 
sicians at first of any service, ignorant as 
they were of the proper way to treat it, but 
they died themselves the most thickly, as they 
visited the sick most often; nor did any 
human art succeed any better. Supplications 
in the temples, divinations, and so forth were 
found equally futile, till the overwhelming na- 
ture of the disaster at last put a stop to them 
altogether. 

It first began, it is said, in the parts of 
Ethiopia above Egypt, and thence descended 
into Egypt and Libya and into most of the 
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king’s country. Suddenly falling upon Athens, 
it first attacked the population in Pireus,— 
which was the occasion of their saying that the 

Peloponnesians had poisoned the reservoirs, 
s there being as yet no wells there—and after- 
wards appeared in the upper city, when the 
deaths became much more frequent. All specu- 
lation as to its origin and its causes, if causes 
can be found adequate to produce so great a 
disturbance, I leave to other writers, whether 
lay or professional; for myself, I shall simply 
set down its nature, and explain the symptoms 
by which perhaps it may be recognized by the 
student, if it should ever break out again. 
This I can the better do, as I had the disease 
myself, and watched its operation in the case 
of others. 

That year then is admitted to have been 
otherwise unprecedently free from sickness; 
and such few cases as occurred all determined 
in this. As a rule, however, there was no 
ostensible cause; but people in good health 
were all of a sudden attacked by violent heats 
in the head, and redness and inflammation in 
the eyes, the inward parts, such as the throat 
or tongue, becoming bloody and emitting an 
unnatural and fetid breath. These symptoms 
were followed by sneezing and hoarseness, 
after which the pain soon reached the chest, 
oand produced a hard cough. When it fixed in 

the stomach, it upset it; and discharges of bile 
of every kind named by physicians ensued, 
accompanied by very great distress. In most 
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cases also an ineffectual retching followed, 
producing violent spasms, which in some cases 
ceased soon after, in others much later. Ex- 
ternally the body was not very hot to the 
touch, nor pale in its appearance, but reddish, 
livid, and breaking out into small pustules and 


ulcers. But internally it burned so that the 


patient could not bear to have on him cloth- 
ing or linen even of the very lightest descrip- 
tion; or indeed to be otherwise than stark 
naked. What they would have liked best 
would have been to throw themselves into cold 
water; as indeed was done by some of the 
neglected sick, who plunged into the rain-tanks 
in their agonies of unquenchable thirst; though 
it made no difference whether they drank little 
or much. Besides this, the miserable feeling of 
not being able to rest or sleep never ceased to 
torment them. The body meanwhile did not 
waste away so long as the distemper was at 
its height, but held out to a marvel against 
its ravages; so that when they succumbed, as 
in most cases, on the seventh or eighth day 
to the internal inflammation, they had still 
some strength in them. But if they passed this 
stage, and the disease descended further into 
the bowels, inducing a violent ulceration there 
accompanied by severe diarrhoea, this brought 
on a weakness which was generally fatal. For 
the disorder first settled in the head, ran its 
course from thence through the whole of the 
body, and even where it did not prove mortal, 
it still left its mark on the extremities; for it 
settled in the privy parts, the fingers and the 
toes, and many escaped with the loss of these, 
some too with that of their eyes. Others again 
were seized with an entire loss of memory on 
their first recovery, and did not know either 
themselves or their friends. 

But while the nature of the distemper was 
such as to baffle all description, and its attacks 
almost too grievous for human nature to en- 
dure, it was still in the following circumstance 
that its difference frora all ordinary disorders 
was most clearly shown. All the birds and 
beasts that prey upon human bodies, either 
abstained from touching them (though there 
were many lying unburied), or died after 
tasting them. In proof of this, it was noticed 
that birds of this kind actually disappeared; 
they were not about the bodies, or indeed to 
be seen at all. But, of course the effects which 
I have mentioned could best be studied in a 
domestic animal like the dog. 

Such then, if we pass over the varieties of 
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particular cases, which were many and pecul- 

iar, were the general features of the distemper. 

Meanwhile the town enjoyed an immunity 

from all the ordinary disorders; or if any case 
s occurred, it ended in this. Some died in 
neglect, others in the midst of every atten- 
tion. No remedy was found that could be used 
as a specific; for what did good in one case, 
did harm in another. Strong and weak con- 
stitutions proved equally incapable of resist- 
ance, all alike being swept away, although 
dieted with the utmost precaution. By far the 
most terrible feature in the malady was the 
dejection which ensued when any one felt 
himself sickening, for the despair into which 
they instantly fell took away their power of 
resistance, and left them a much easier prey 
to the disorder; besides which, there was the 
awful spectacle of men dying like sheep, 
through having caught the infection in nurs- 
ing each other. This caused the greatest mor- 
tality. On the one hand, if they were afraid 
to visit each other, they perished from neglect ; 
indeed many houses were emptied of their 
inmates for want of a nurse: on the other, if 
they ventured to do so, death was the con- 
sequence. This was especially the case with 
such as made any pretensions to goodness: 
honour made them unsparing of themselves in 
their attendance in their friends’ houses, where 
even the members of the family were at last 
worn out by the moans of the dying, and suc- 
cumbed to the force of the disaster. Yet it 
was with those who had recovered from the 
disease that the sick and the dying found 
most compassion. These knew what it was 
from experience, and had now no fear for 
themselves; for the same man was never at- 
tacked twice—never at least fatally. And such 
4opersons not only received the congratulations 
of others, but themselves also, in the elation of 
the moment, half entertained the vain hope 
that they were for the future safe from any 
disease whatsoever. 

An aggravation of the existing calamity was 
the influx from the country into the city, and 
this was especially felt by the new arrivals. As 
there were no houses to receive them, they 
had to be lodged at the hot season of the year 
5°in stifling cabins, where the mortality raged 

without restraint. The bodies of dying men lay 

one upon another, and half-dead creatures 
reeled about the streets and gathered round 
all the fountains in their longing for water. 
55The sacred places also in which they had 
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quartered themselves were full of corpses of 
persons that had died there, just as they were; 
for as the disaster passed all bounds, men, not 
knowing what was to become of them, be- 
came utterly careless of everything, whether 
sacred or profane. All the burial rites before 
in use were entirely upset, and they buried 
the bodies as best they could. Many from want 
of the proper appliances, through so many of 
their friends having died already, had re- 
course to the most shameless sepultures: 
sometimes getting the start of those who had 
raised a pile, they threw their own dead body 
upon the stranger’s pyre and ignited it; 
sometimes they tossed the corpse which they 
were carrying on the top of another that was 
burning, and so went off. 

Nor was this the only form of lawless ex- 
travagance which owed its origin to the plague. 
Men now coolly ventured on what they had 
formerly done in a corner, and not just as 
they pleased, seeing the rapid transitions pro- 
duced by persons in prosperity suddenly dying 
and those who before had nothing succeeding 
to their property. So they resolved to spend 
quickly and enjoy themselves, regarding their 
lives and riches as alike things of a day. Per- 
severance in what men called honour was 
popular with none, it was so uncertain whether 


but at the present juncture, it was of course 
decided in favour of the latter; for the peo- 
ple made their recollection fit in with their 
sufferings. I fancy, however, that if another 
s Dorian war should ever afterwards come 
upon us, and a dearth should happen to ac- 
company it, the verse will probably be read 
accordingly. The oracle also which had been 
given to the Lacedemonians was now remem- 


10 bered by those who knew of it. When the God 


was asked whether they should go to war, he 
answered that if they put their might into it, 
victory would be theirs, and that he would 
himself be with them. With this oracle events 


15 were supposed to tally. For the plague broke 


out so soon as the Peloponnesians invaded 
Attica, and never entering Peloponnese (not 
at least to an extent worth noticing), commit- 
ted its worst ravages at Athens, and next to 


20 Athens, at the most populous of the other 


towns. Such was the history of the plague. 
After ravaging the plain the Peloponnesians 

advanced into the Paralian region as far as 

Laurium, where the Athenian silver mines are, 


25 and first laid waste the side looking towards 


Peloponnese, next that which faces Eubcea and 
Andros. But Pericles, who was still general, 
held the same opinion as in the former inva- 
sion, and would not let the Athenians march 


they would be spared to attain the object; but s0 out against them. 


it was settled that present enjoyment, and 
all that contributed to it, was both honourable 
and useful. Fear of gods or law of man there 
was none to restrain them. As for the first, 


However while they were still in the plain, 
and had not yet entered the Paralian land, he 
had prepared an armament of a hundred ships 
for Peloponnese, and when all was ready put 


they judged it to be just the same whether 3s out to sea. On board the ships he took four 


they worshipped them or not, as they saw all 
alike perishing; and for the last, no one ex- 
pected to live to be brought to trial for his 
offences, but each felt that a far severer sen- 


thousand Athenian heavy infantry, and three 
hundred cavalry in horse transports, then for 
the first time made out of old galleys; fifty 
Chian and Lesbian vessels also joining in the 


tence had been already passed upon them all 4o expedition. When this Athenian armament put 


and hung ever over their heads, and before 
this fell it was only reasonable to enjoy life a 
little. 


Such was the nature of the calamity, and 


to sea, they left the Peloponnesians in Attica 
in the Paralian region. Arriving at Epidaurus 
in Peloponnese they ravaged most of the ter- 
ritory, and even had hopes of taking the town 


heavily did it weigh on the Athenians; death4s by an assault: in this however they were not 


raging within the city and devastation without. 
Among other things which they remembered 
in their distress was, very naturally, the fol- 
lowing verse which the old men said had long 
ago been uttered: 


“A Dorian war shall come and with it death.” 


So a dispute arose as to whether dearth and 


successful. Putting out from Epidaurus, they 
laid waste the territory of Troezen, Halieis, 
and Hermione, all towns on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnese, and thence sailing to Prasiai, a mari- 


so time town in Laconia, ravaged part of its 


territory, and took and sacked the place itself; 

after which they returned home, but found the 

Peloponnesians gone and no longer in Attica. 
During the whole time that the Peloponne- 


not death had not been the word in the verse; ss sians were in Attica and the Athenians on the 
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expedition in their ships, men kept dying of the 
plague both in the armament and in Athens. 
Indeed it was actually asserted that the de- 
parture of the Peloponnesians was hastened 
by fear of the disorder; as they heard from 
deserters that it was in the city, and also 
could see the burials going on. Yet in this in- 
vasion they remained longer than in any other, 
and ravaged the whole country, for they were 
about forty days in Attica. 

The same summer Hagnon, son of Nicias, 
and Cleopompus, son of Clinias, the colleagues 
of Pericles, took the armament of which he 
had lately made use, and went off upon an 


“T was not unprepared for the indignation of 
which I have been the object, as I know its 
causes; and I have called an assembly for the 
purpose of reminding you upon certain points, 

5 and of protesting against your being unrea- 
sonably irritated with me, or cowed by your 
sufferings. I am of opinion that national great- 
ness is more for the advantage of private citi- 
zens, than any individual well-being coupled 


ro With public humiliation. A man may be per- 


sonally ever so well off, and yet if his country 
be ruined he must be ruined with it; whereas 
a flourishing commonwealth always affords 
chances of salvation to unfortunate individ- 


expedition against the Chalcidians in the direc-,. uals. Since then a state can support the mis- 


tion of Thrace and Potidea, which was still 
under siege. As soon as they arrived, they 

brought up their engines against Potidza and 
tried every means of taking it, but did not 


fortunes of private citizens, while they can- 
not support hers, it is surely the duty of 
every one to be forward in her defence, and 
not like you to be so confounded with your 


succeed either in capturing the city or inzo domestic afflictions as to give up all thoughts 


doing anything else worthy of their prepara- 
tions. For the plague attacked them here also, 
and committed such havoc as to cripple them 
completely, even the previously healthy sol- 


of the common safety, and blame me for hay- 
ing counselled war and yourselves for having 
voted it. And yet if you are angry with me, 
it is with one who, as I believe, is second to 


_diers of the former expedition catching the2, no man either in knowledge of the proper 


infection from Hagnon’s troops; while Phor- 
mio and the sixteen hundred men whom he 
commanded only escaped by being no longer in 
the neighbourhood of the Chalcidians. The 


policy, or in the ability to expound it, and 
who is moreover not only a patriot but an 
honest one. A man possessing that knowledge 
without that faculty of exposition might as well 


end of it was that Hagnon returned with his3o have no idea at all on the matter: if he had 


ships to Athens, having lost one thousand and 
fifty out of four thousand heavy infantry in 
about forty days; though the soldiers stationed 
there before remained in the country and car- 
ried on the siege of Potidza. 

After the second invasion of the Peloponne- 
sians a change came over the spirit of the 
_ Athenians. Their land had now been twice laid 
waste; and war and pestilence at once pressed 


heavy upon them. They began to find fault 40 


with Pericles, as the author of the war and 
the cause of all their misfortunes, and became 
eager to come to terms with Lacedemon, and 
actually sent ambassadors thither, who did not 


both these gifts, but no love for his country, 
he would be but a cold advocate for her in- 
terests; while were his patriotism not proof 
against bribery, everything would go for a 


35 price. So that if you thought that I was even 


moderately distinguished for these qualities 
when you took my advice and went to war, 
there is certainly no reason now why I 
should be charged with having done wrong. 

“For those of course who have a free choice 
in the matter and whose fortunes are not at 
stake, war is the greatest of follies. But if 
the only choice was between submission with 
loss of independence, and danger with the 


however succeed in their mission. Their de- 4;hope of preserving that independence,—in 


spair was now complete and all vented itself 
upon Pericles. When he saw them exasperated 
at the present turn of affairs and acting ex- 
actly as he had anticipated, he called an as- 


such a case it is he who will not accept the 
risk that deserves blame, not he who will. I 
am the same man and do not alter, it is you 
who change, since in fact you took my advice 


sembly, being (it must be remembered) still so while unhurt, and waited for misfortune to 


general, with the double object of restoring 
confidence and of leading them from these 
angry feelings to-a calmer and more hopeful 
state of mind. He accordingly came forward 
and spoke as follows; 


repent of it; and the apparent error of my 
policy lies in the infirmity of your resolu- 
tion, since the suffering that it entails is being 
felt by every one among you, while its advan- 


55 tage is still remote and obscure to all, and a 


1()4 
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great and sudden reverse having befallen you, 
your mind is too much depressed to persevere 
in your resolves. For before what is sudden, un- 
expected, and least within calculation the spirit 
quails; and putting all else aside, the plague 
has certainly been an emergency of this kind. 
Born, however, as you are, citizens of a great 
state, and brought up, as you have been, with 
habits equal to your birth, you should be 
ready to face the greatest disasters and still 
to keep unimpaired the lustre of your name. 
For the judgment of mankind is as relentless 
to the weakness that falls short of a recognised 
renown, as it is jealous of the arrogance that 
aspires higher than its due. Cease then to 
grieve for your private afflictions, and address 
yourselves instead to the safety of the com- 
monwealth. 

“Tf you shrink before the exertions which 
the war makes necessary, and fear that after 
all they may not have a happy result, you 
know the reasons by which I have often 
demonstrated to you the groundlessness of 
your apprehensions. If those are not enough, 
I will now reveal an advantage arising from 
the greatness of your dominion, which I 
think has never yet suggested itself to you, 
which I never mentioned in my previous 
speeches, and which has so bold a sound that 


others, but frcm themselves, did not let 
slip what their labour had acquired, but de- 
livered them safe to you; and in this respect 
at least you must prove yourselves their 
5 equals, remembering that to lose what one 
has got is more disgraceful than to be baulked 
in getting, and you must confront your ene- 
mies not merely with spirit but with dis- 
dain. Confidence indeed a blissful ignorance 


ro can impart, ay, even to a coward’s breast, but 


disdain is the privilege of those who, like us, 
have been assured by reflection of their su- 
periority to their adversary. And where the 
chances are the same, knowledge fortifies cour- 


15 age by the contempt which is its consequence, 


its trust being placed, not in hope, which is 
the prop of the desperate, but in a judg- 
ment grounded upon existing resources, whose 
anticipations are more to be depended upon. 


zo “Again, your country has a right to your 


services in sustaining the glories of her posi- 
tion. These are a common source of pride 
to you all, and you cannot decline the bur- 
dens of empire and still expect to share its 


25 honours. You should remember also that what 


you are fighting against is not merely slavery 
as an exchange for independence, but also loss 
of empire and danger from the animosities 
incurred in its exercise. Besides, to recede is 


I should scarce adventure it now, were it not3ono longer possible, if indeed any of you in 


for the unnatural depression which I see 
around me. You perhaps think that your em- 
pire extends only over your allies; I will de- 
clare to you the truth. The visible field of 
action has two parts, land and sea. In the 
whole of one of these you are completely 
supreme, not merely as far as you use it at 
present, but also to what further extent you 
may think fit: in fine, your naval resources 


the alarm of the moment has become en- 
amoured of the honesty of such an unambi- 
tious part. For what you hold is, to speak 
somewhat plainly, a tyranny; to take it per- 


35 haps was wrong, but to let it go is unsafe. 


And men of these retiring views, making con- 
verts of others, would quickly ruin a state; 
indeed the result would be the same if they 
could live independent by themselves; for the 


are such that your vessels may go where they 4oretiring and unambitious are never secure with- 


please, without the king or any other nation 
on earth being able to stop them. So that 
though you may think it a great privation 
to lose the use of your land and houses, still 


you must see that this power is something 45 


widely different; and instead of fretting on 
their account, you should really regard them 
in the light of the gardens and other acces- 
sories that embellish a great fortune, and 


out vigorous protectors at their side; in fine, 
such qualities are useless to an imperial city, 
though they may help a dependency to an 
unmolested servitude. 

“But you must not be seduced by citizens 
like these or angry with me,—who, if I voted 
for war, only did as you did yourselves — 
in spite of the enemy having invaded your 
country and done what you could be certain 


as, in comparison, of little moment. You sothat he would do, if you refused to comply 


should know too that liberty preserved by 
your efforts will easily recover for us what 
we have lost, while, the knee once bowed, 
even what you have will pass from you. Your 


with his demands; and although besides what 
we counted for, the plague has come upon us 
—the only point mdeed at which our calcu- 
lation has been at fault. It is this, I know, 


fathers receiving these possessions not from ss that has had a large share in making me more 
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unpopular than I should otherwise have been, 


—quite undeservedly, unless you are also pre- 


pared to give me the credit of any success 
with which chance may present you. Besides, 
the hand of Heaven must be borne with resig- 
nation, that of the enemy with fortitude; this 
was the old way at Athens, and do not you 
prevent it being so still. Remember, too, that 
if your country has the greatest name in all 
the world, it is because she never bent before 
disaster; because she has expended more life 
and effort in war than any other city, and 
has won for herself a power greater than any 
hitherto known, the memory of which will 
descend to the latest posterity; even if now, 
in obedience to the general law of decay, we 
should ever be forced to yield, still it will be 
remembered that we held rule over more Hel- 
lenes than any other Hellenic state, that we 
sustained the greatest wars against their united 
or separate powers, and inhabited a city un- 
rivalled by any other in resources or magni- 
tude. These glories may incur the censure of 
the slow and unambitious; but in the breast 
of energy they will awake emulation, and in 
those who must remain without them an en- 
vious regret. Hatred and unpopularity at the 
moment have fallen to the lot of all who have 
aspired to rule others; but where odium must 
be incurred, true wisdom incurs it for the 
highest objects. Hatred also is short-lived; 
but that which makes the splendour of the 
present and the glory of the future remains 
for ever unforgotten. Make your decision, 
therefore, for glory then and honour now, 
and attain both objects by instant and zeal- 
ous effort: do not send heralds to Lacedemon, 
and do not betray any sign of being oppressed 
by your present sufferings, since they whose 
minds are least sensitive to calamity, and 
whose hands are most quick to meet it, are 
the greatest men and the greatest communi- 
ties.” 

Such were the arguments by which Pericles 
tried to cure the Athenians of their anger 
against him and to divert their thoughts from 
their immediate afflictions. As a community 
he succeeded in convincing them; they not 
only gave up all idea of sending to Lace- 
demon, but applied themselves with increased 
energy to the war; still as private individuals 
they could not help smarting under their 
sufferings, the common people having been 
deprived of the little that they ever possessed, 
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with costly establishments and buildings in 
the country, and, worst of all, had war in- 
stead of peace. In fact, the public feeling 
against him did not subside until he had 
been fined. Not long afterwards, however, 
according to the way of the multitude, they 
again elected him general and committed all 
their affairs to his hands, having now become 
less sensitive to their private and domestic 
afflictions, and understanding that he was the 
best man of all for the public necessities. For 
as long as he was at the head of the state 
during the peace, he pursued a moderate and 
conservative policy; and in his time its great- 
ness was at its height. When the war broke 
out, here also he seems to have rightly gauged 
the power of his country. He outlived its 
commencement two years and six months, 
and the correctness of his previsions respect- 
ing it became better known by his death. He 
told them to wait quietly, to pay attention to 
their marine, to attempt no new conquests, 


and to expose the city to no hazards during 


the war, and doing this, promised them a 
favourable result. What they did was the very 
contrary, allowing private ambitions and pri- 
vate interests, in matters apparently quite 
foreign to the war, to lead them into proj- 
ects unjust both to themselves and to their 
allies—projects whose success would only 
conduce to the honour and advantage of pri- 
vate persons, and whose failure entailed cer- 
tain disaster on the country in the war. The 
causes of this are not far to seek. Pericles 
indeed, by his rank, ability, and known integ- 
rity, was enabled to exercise an independ- 
ent control over the multitude—in short, to 
lead them instead of being led by them; for 
as he never sought power by improper means, 
he was never compelled to flatter them, but, 
on the contrary, enjoyed so high an estima- 
tion that he could afford to anger them by 
contradiction. Whenever he saw them unsea- 
sonably and insolently elated, he would with 
a word reduce them to alarm; on the other 
hand, if they fell victims to a panic, he could 
at once restore them to confidence. In short, 
what was nominally a democracy became in 
his hands government by the first citizen. With 
his successors it was different. More on a 
level with one another, and each grasping at 
supremacy, they ended by committing even 
the conduct of state affairs to the whims of 
the multitude. This, as might have been ex- 


while the higher orders had lost fine properties ss pected in a great and sovereign state, pro- 
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duced a host of blunders, and amongst them 
the Sicilian expedition; though this failed not 
so much through a miscalculation of the 
power of those against whom it was sent, as 
through a fault in the senders in not taking 
the best measures afterwards to assist those 
who had gone out, but choosing rather to 
occupy themselves with private cabals for the 
leadership of the commons, by which they 
not only paralysed operations in the field, but 
also first introduced civil discord at home. 
Yet after losing most of their fleet besides 
other forces in Sicily, and with faction al- 
ready dominant in the city, they could still 
for three years make head against their origi- 
nal adversaries, joined not only by the Sici- 
lians, but also by their own allies nearly all 
in revolt, and at last by the king’s son, Cyrus, 
who furnished the funds for the Peloponne- 
sian navy. Nor did they finally succumb till 
they fell the victims of their own intestine 
disorders. So superfluously abundant were 
the resources from which the genius of Peri- 
cles foresaw an easy triumph in the war over 
the unaided forces of the Peloponnesians. 
During the same summer the Lacedemo- 
nians and their allies made an expedition with 
a hundred ships against Zacynthus, an island 
lying off’ the coast of Elis, peopled by a 


colony of Achzans from Peloponnese, and in 30 


alliance with Athens. There were a thousand 
Lacedemonian heavy infantry on board, and 
Cnemus, a Spartan, as admiral. They made a 
descent from their ships, and ravaged most of 


the country; but as the inhabitants would 3s 


not submit, they sailed back home. 

At the end of the same summer the Corin- 
thian Aristeus, Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Prato- 
damus, envoys from Lacedemon, Timagoras, 
a Tegean, and a private individual named Pol- 
lis from Argos, on their way to Asia to per- 
suade the king to supply funds and join in 
the war, came to Sitalces, son of Teres in 
Thrace, with the idea of inducing him, if pos- 
sible, to forsake the alliance of Athens and 
to march on Potidzea then besieged by an 
Athenian force, and also of getting conveyed 
by his means to their destination across the 
Hellespont to Pharnabazus, who was to send 
them up the country to the king. But there 
chanced to be with Sitalces some Athenian 
ambassadors, Learchus, son of Callimachus, 
and Ameiniades, son of Philemon, who per- 
suaded Sitalces’ son, Sadocus, the new Athen- 


and thus prevent their crossing over to the 
king and doing their part to injure the coun- 
try of his choice. He accordingly had them 
seized, as they were travelling through Thrace 


sto the vessel in which they were to cross the 


Hellespont, by a party whom he had sent on 
with Learchus and Ameiniades, and gave 
orders for their delivery to the Athenian am- 
bassadors, by whom they were brought to 


ro Athens. On their arrival, the Athenians, afraid 


that Aristeus, who had been notably the prime 
mover in the previous affairs of Potidea 
and their Thracian possessions, might live to 
do them still more mischief if he escaped, 


1s slew them all the same day, without giving 


them a trial or hearing the defence which 
they wished to offer, and cast their bodies 
into a pit; thinking themselves justified in 
using in retaliation the same mode of warfare 
which the Lacedemonians had begun, when 
they slew and cast into pits all the Athenian 
and allied traders whom they caught on board 
the merchantmen round Peloponnese. Indeed, 
at the outset of the war, the Lacedemonians 


; butchered as enemies all whom they took on 


the sea, whether allies of Athens or neutrals. 

About the same time towards the close of 
the summer, the Ambraciot forces, with a 
number of barbarians that they had raised, 
marched against the Amphilochian Argos and 
the rest of that country. The origin of their 
enmity against the Argives was this. This 
Argos and the rest of Amphilochia were col- 
onised by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus. 
Dissatisfied with the state of affairs at home 
on his return thither after the Trojan war, 
he built this city in the Ambracian gulf, and 
named it Argos after his own country. This 
was the largest town in Amphilochia, and its 
inhabitants the most powerful. Under the 
pressure of misfortune many generations 
afterwards, they called in the Ambraciots, 
their neighbours on the Amphilochian border, 
to join their colony; and it was by this union 
with the Ambraciots that they learnt their 
present Hellenic speech, the rest of the Am- 
philochians being barbarians. After a time 
the Ambraciots expelled the Argives and held 
the city themselves. Upon this the Amphilo- 


sochians gave themselves over to the Acarna- 


nians; and the two together called the Athe- 
nians, who sent them Phormio as general and 
thirty ships; upon whose arrival they took 
Argos by storm, and made slaves of the Am- 


jan citizen, to put the men into their hands ss braciots; and the Amphilochians and Acarna- 
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nians inhabited the town in common. After 
this began the alliance between the Athenians 
and Acarnanians. The enmity of the Ambra- 
ciots against the Argives thus commenced with 
the enslavement of their citizens; and after- 
wards during the war they collected this 
armament among themselves and the Chao- 
nians, and other of the neighbouring barba- 
rians. Arrived before Argos, they became mas- 
ters of the country: but not being success- 
ful in their attacks upon the town, returned 
home and dispersed among their different 


_ peoples. 


Such were the events of the summer. The 


ensuing winter the Athenians sent twenty ships 
-yound Peloponnese. under the command of 


Phormio, who stationed himself at Naupactus 
and kept watch against any one sailing in 
or out of Corinth and the Crisszan gulf. Six 
others went to Caria and Lycia under Mele- 
sander, to collect tribute in those parts, and 
alse to prevent the Peloponnesian privateers 
from taking up their station in those waters 


and moiesting the passage of the merchant- 


men from Phaselis and Phoenicia and the ad- 


_ joining continent. However, Melesander, going 


up the country into Lycia with a force of 
Athenians from the ships and the allies, was 


defeated and killed in battle, with the loss 
of a number of his troops. 


The same winter the Potideans at length 
found themselves no longer able to hold out 


against their besiegers. The inroads of the 
Peloponnesians into Attica had not had the 
desired effect of making the Athenians raise 
the siege. Provisions there were none left; and 
sso far had distress for food gone in Potidea 
that, besides a number of other horrors, in- 
stances had even occurred of the people hav- 
ing eaten one another. So in this, extremity 
they at last made proposals for capitulating 
roto the Athenian generals in command against 
them, Xenophon, son of Euripides, Hestio- 
dorus, son of Aristocleides, and Phanomachus, 
son of Cailimachus. The generals accepted 
their proposals, seeing the sufferings of the 
1g army in so exposed a position; besides which 
the state had already spent two thousand 
talents upon the siege. The terms of the capit- 
ulation were as follows: a free passage out 
for themseives, their children, wives and auxi- 


20 liaries, with one garment apiece, the women 


with two, and a fixed sum of money for their 
journey. Under this treaty they went out to 
Chalcidice and other places, according as 
was in their power. The Athenians, however, 


2s blamed the generals for granting terms with- 


out instructions from home, being of opinion 
that the place would have had to surrender at 
discretion. They afterwards sent settlers of 
their own to Potidewa. and colonised it. Such 


30 were the events of the winter, and so ended 


the second year of this war of which Thucy- 
dides was the historian. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(454-388 B.C.) 


“ 


Comedy is defined by Brander Mathews as “a 
humorous piece, the action of which is caused 
by the clash of character on character .. . the 
plot. the action, the story, is the direct result 
of the influence of ... characters on one an- 
other” It had its origin in the comus or pro- 
cession of Dionysus at the vintage festival of 
Greek villagers—a time of boisterous gaiety and 
license. The celebration consisted, in part, of phal- 
lic dances with interpolations of song and coarse 
repartee In time this medley became organized 
and took on the form of rude comedy, which 
was later developed into a highly artistic achieve- 
ment. 


THE FROGS 


Baccuvs, the patron of the stage, in despair 
at the decline of the dramatic art (which had 
lately been deprived of its best tragic authors, 
Sophocles and Euripides), determines to descend 
to the infernal regions with the intention of pro- 
curing the release of Euripides He appears ac- 
cordingly, equipped for the expedition, with the 
lion’s skin and club (in imitation of Hercules, 
whose success in a similar adventure has en- 
couraged him to the attempt); he still retains, 
however. his usual effeminate costume, which 
forms a contrast with these heroic attributes. 
Xanthias, his slave (like Silenus, the mythologic 
attendant of Bacchus), is mounted upon an ass; 
but, in conformity with the practice of other 
human slaves when attending their mortal mas- 
ters upon an earthly journey. he carries a certain 
pole upon his shoulder, at the ends of which the 
various packages, necessary for his master’s ac- 
commodation, are suspended in_ equilibrio. 
The first scene (which, if it had not been the 
first, might perhaps have been omitted) con- 
tains a censure of the gross taste of the audience 
(suitable to the character of Bacchus as patron 
of the stage) with allusions to some cotemporary 
rival authors, who submitted to court the ap- 
plause of the vulgar by mere buffoonery.—The 
argument between Bacchus and Xanthias, at the 
end of this scene, probably contains some tempo- 
rary allusion now unknown, but is obviously, 
and in the first place, a humorous exemplification 
of the philosophical, verbal sophisms, not, in all 
probability, new. even then, but which were then, 
for the first time, introduced in Athens, and 
which may be traced from thence to the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. Xanthias carries the 
bundles passivé et formaliter, the ass carries 
them activé et materialiter. 


Aristophaties was a witty and gifted lyric poet, 
who found comedy the most natural form of ex- 
pression for his biting satire. Of his many plays, 
only a few survive. In The Clouds he ridicules 
Socrates, in The Frogs Euripides, and in The 
Birds the politicians of Athens. Aristophanes was 
a defender of conservatism: he felt that the 
days of the Persian wars and the dramas of 
Eschylus represented the greatness of Athens. 

The translation of The Frogs is that of John 
H. Frere in the World’s Classics. 


BaccHus. XANTHIAS 


Xan. Master, shall I begin with the usual 


jokes 
That the audience always laugh at? 
Bac. If you please; 
Any joke you please except “being overbur- 
then d.” 
—Dont use it yet—We've time enough be- 
fore us. 
XAN. Well, something else that’s comical 
and clever? 5 


Bac. I forbid being “overpress'd and over- 
burthen'd.” 
Xan. Well, but the drollest joke of all—? 


Bac. Remember 
There's one thing I protest against— 
XAN. What's that? 


Bac. Why, shifting off your load to the other 
shoulder, 

And fidgeting and complaining of the gripes. 10 

XAN. What then do you mean to say, that 
I must not say 

That I’m ready to befoul myself? 
Bac. (peremptorily.) By no means— 
Except when I take an emetic. 

XAN. (in a sullen, muttering tone, as if re- 
sentful of hard usage.) What's the use, 
then, 

Of my being burthen’d here with all these 
bundles, 

If I'm to be deprived of the common jokes 15. 

That Phrynichus, and Lycis, and Ameipsias 
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Allow the servants always in their come- | 


dies, 
Without exception, when they carry bundles? 
Bac. Pray, leave them off—for those in- 
genious sallies 
Have such an effect upon my health and 


spirits 20 
That I feel grown old and dull when I get 
home. 


XAN. (as before, or with a sort of half- 
mutinous whine.) It’s hard for me to 
suffer in my limbs, 

To be overburthen’d and debarr’d from jok- 
ing. 

Bac. Well, this is monstrous, quite, and in- 
supportable! 

Such insolence in a servant! When your mas- 
ter 25 

Is going afoot and has provided you 

With a beast to carry ye. 

XAN. What! do I carry nothing? 

Bac. You're carried yourself. 

XAN. But I carry bundles, don’t I? 

Bac. But the beast bears all the bundles 
that you carry. 

Xan. Not those that I carry myself—'tis 
I that carry ’em. 30 

Bac. You're carried yourself, I tell ye. 

XAN. I can’t explain it, 

But I feel it in my shoulders plainly enough. 

Bac. Well, if the beast don’t help you, take 
and try; 

Change places with the ass and carry him. 

XAN. (in a tone of mere disgust.) 

Oh, dear! I wish I had gone for a volun- 
teer, 35 


_ And left you to yourself. I wish I had. 
Bac. Dismount, you rascal! Here, we’re at | 


the house 


~ Where Hercules lives.—Holloh, there! who's 


within there? [BaccHus kicks outra- 
geously at the door.]| 


Hercutes. BaccHus. XANTHIAS. 
Her. Who's there? (He has bang’d at the 
door, whoever he is, 
With the kick of a centaur.) What's the mat- 
ter, there? 40 
Bac. (aside.) Ha! Xanthias! 
XAN. What? 
Bac. (aside.) Did ye mind how he was 
frighten’d? 
Xan. I suppose he was afraid you were 
going mad. 


Her. (aside.) By Jove! I shall laugh out- 
right; I’m ready to burst. 

I shall laugh, in spite of myself, upon my 

life. 45 

[HerRcuLEs shifts about, and turns aside 

to disguise his laughter: this apparent 

shyness confirms BAccHUS in the opin- 

ion of his own ascendancy, which he 
manifests accordingly. 

Bac. (with a tone of protection.) Come 
hither, friend.—What ails ye? Step this 
way; 

I want to speak to ye. 

Her. (with a good-humoured, but unsuccess- 
full endeavour to suppress laughter, or 
to conceal it. Suppose him, for in- 
stance, speaking with his hand before 
his mouth.) But I can’t help laughing, 

To see the lion’s skin with a saffron robe, 
And the club with the women’s sandals—al- 


together— 
What’s the meaning of it all? Have you been 
abroad? 50 
Bac. I’ve been aboard—in the Fleet—with 
Cleisthenes, 
Her. (sharply and ironically.) You 
fought—? 


Bac. (briskly and sillily.) Yes, that we did 
—we gain’d a victory; 
And we sunk the enemies’ ships—thirteen of 
‘em. 
Her. “So you woke at last and found it was 
a dream?” 
Bac. But aboard the fleet, as I pursued my 
studies, 55 
I read the tragedy of Andromeda; 
And then such a vehement passion struck my 
heart, 
You can't imagine. 
HER. A small one, I suppose, 
My little fellow—a moderate little passion? 
Bac. (ironically: the irony of imbecility.) 
It’s just as small as Molon is—that’s all— 60 
Molon the wrestler, I mean—as small as he 
is— 
Her. Well, what was it like? what kind of 
thing? what was it? 
Bac. (meaning to be very serious and inter- 


esting.) 
No, friend, you must not laugh; it’s past a 
joke; 


It’s quite a serious feeling—quite distressing; 
I suffer from it— 
Her. (bluntly.) Well, explain. What was 
it? 65 
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Bac. I can’t declare it at once; but I'll ex- 
plain it 
Theatrically and enigmatically: 
(With a buffoonish assumption of tragic 
gesture and emphasis.) 
Were you ever seized with a sudden passionate 
longing 
For a mess of porridge? 
Her. Often enough, if that’s all. 


Bac. Shall I state the matter to you plainly | 


at once; 
Or put it circumlocutorily? 

Her. Not about the porridge. I understand 

your instance. 

Bac. Such is the passion that possesses 

me 
For poor Euripides, that’s dead and gone; 
And it’s all in vain people trying to persuade 
me 75 
From going after him. 
Her. What, to the shades below? 
Bac. Yes, to the shades below, or the shades 
beneath ’em. 
To the undermost shades of all. I’m quite de- 
termined. 
Her. But what’s your object? 
Bac. (with a ridiculous imitation of tragical 
action and emphasis.) 
Why, my object is 
That I want a clever poet-{‘for the good, 8 
The gracious and the good, are dead and gone; 
The worthless and the weak are left alive.” 

Her. Is not Iophon a good one?—He’s alive, 

sure? 

Bac. If he’s a good one, he’s our only good 

one; ; 
But it’s a question; I’m in doubt about him. g; 
Her. There’s Sophocles; he’s older than 
Euripides— 
If you’d go so far for ’em, you’d best bring 
him. 

Bac. No; first Dll try what Iophon can do, 
Without his father, Sophocles, to assist him. 
—Besides, Euripides is a clever rascal; 90 
A sharp, contriving rogue that will make a 

shift 
To desert and steal away with me; the other 
Is an easy-minded soul, and always was. 
Her. Where’s Agathon? 
Bac. GFie's gone and left me too, 
Regretted by his friends ;Ja worthy poet— os 

Her. Gone! Where, poor soul? 

Bac. To the banquets of the blest! 

Her. But then you’ve Xenocles— 

Bac. Yes! a plague upon him! 
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Her. Pythangelus too— 
XAN. But nobody thinks of me; 
Standing all this while with the bundles on— 

my shoulder. 
Her. But have not you other young ingen- 
ious youths 100 
That are fit to out-talk Euripides ten times 
over; 
To the amount of a thousand, at least, all 
writing tragedy—? 
Bac. They’re good for nothing—‘Warblers 
of the Grove’ — 
—‘Little, foolish, fluttering things’ —poor puny 


wretches, 
That dawdle and dangle about with the tragic 
muse; 105 


Incapable of any serious meaning— 
—There’s not one hearty poet amongst them 
all 
That’s fit to risk an adventurous valiant 
phrase. 
Her. How—‘hearty”? What do you mean 
by ‘valiant phrases’’? 
Bac. (the puszle of a person who is called 
upon for a definition.) 1 meana... 


kind... of a... doubtful, bold ex- 
pression 110 

To talk about... “The viewless foot of 
Time”— 


(Tragic emphasis in the quotations.) 


And... “Jupiter’s Secret Chamber in the 
Skies” — 

And about ... a person’s soul. . . not be- 
ing perjured 

When... the tongue .. . forswears itself 


. In spite of the soul. 
Her. Do you like that kind of stuff? 
Bac. I’m crazy after it. 15 
Her. Why, sure, it’s trash and rubbish— 
Don’t you think so? 
Bac. (Men’s fancies are their own 
mine alone’— 
Her. But, in fact, it seems to me quite bad 
—rank nonsense. 
Bac. You'll tell me next what I ought to 
like for supper. 
Xan. But nobody thinks of me here, with 
the bundles. 120 
Bac. (with a careless, easy, voluble, degagé 
style.) 
—But now to the business that I came upon— 
(Upon a footing of equality.—The tone 
of a person who is dispatching busi- 
ness off-hand, with readiness and un- 
concern.) 


Let 
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bel 


(With the apparel that you see—the same as 
yours ) 

To obtain a direction from you to your 
friends 

(To apply to them—in case of anything— 


Ii anything should occur), the acquain- 
tances 125 

That received you there—(the time you went 
before 

—-For the business about Cerberus)—if you’d 
give me 

Their names and their directions, and com- 
municate 


_ Any information relative to the country, 


The roads,—the streets,—the bridges, and the 


brothels, 130 
The wharves,—the public walks——the public 
houses, 
The fountains,—aqueducts,—and inns, and 
taverns, 
And lodgings,—free from bugs and fleas, if 
possible, 
If you know any such— 
XAN. But nobody thinks of me. 


Her. What a notion! You! will you risk it? 
are ye mad? 135 

(meaning to be very serious and 
manly.) 


BAC. 


_I beseech you say no more—no more of that, 


But inform me briefly and plainly about my 
journey: 

The shortest road and the most convenient 
one. 

Her. (with a tone of easy, indolent, deliber- 

ate banter.) 

Well,—which shall I tell ye first, now?—Let 
me see now— 


There’s a good convenient road by the Rope | 


and Noose; 
The Hanging Road. 
Bac. No; that’s too close and stifling. 
Her. Then, there’s an easy, fair, well-beaten 
track, 
As you go by the Pestle and Mortar— 
Bac. What, the Hemlock? 
Her. To be sure— 
Bac. That’s much too cold—it will never do. 
They tell me it strikes a chill to the legs and 


feet. 145 

Her. Should you like a speedy, rapid, down- 
hill road? 

Bac. Indeed I should, for I’m a sorry travel- 
ler. 

Her. Go to the Keramicus then. 

Bac. What then? 


140 | 


Her. Get up to the very top of the tower. 
BAC. What then? 
Her. Stand there and watch when the Race 
of the Torch begins; 150 
And mind when you hear the people cry 
LOE! OSLORLL 
Then start at once with ’em. 


BAC. Me? Start? Where from? 
Her. From the top of the tower to the 
bottom. 
Bac. No, not I. 
It’s enough to dash my brains out! I'll not 
go 


Such a road upon any account. 
Her. Well, which way then? iss 
Bac. The way you went yourself, 
Her. But it’s a long one. 
For first you come to a monstrous bottomless 
lake. 
Bac. And what must I do to pass? 
Her. You'll find a boat there; 
A little tiny boat, as big as that, 
And an old man that ferries you over in it, 160 
Receiving twopence as the usual fee. 
Bac. Ah! the same twopence governs every- 
thing 
Wherever it goes.—I wonder how it managed 
To find its way there? 
HER. Theseus introduced it. 
—Next you'll meet serpents, and wild beasts, 
and monsters, 165 
(Suddenly, and with a shout in Bac- 
CHUS'S ear) 
Horrific to behold! 
Bac. (starting a little.) {Don’t try to fright 
me; 
You'll not succeed, I promise you.—l’m deter- 
mined. 
Her. Then there’s an abyss of mire and 
floating filth, 
In which the damn’d lie wallowing and over- 
whelm’d; 
The unjust, the cruel, and the inhospitable; 170 
And the barbarous bilking Cullies that with- 


hold 

The price of intercourse with fraud and 
wrong; 

The incestuous, and the parricides, and the 
robbers; 


The perjurers, and assassins, and the wretches 
That wilfully and presumptuously  tran- 
scribe 
Extracts and trash from Morsimus’s plays. 
Bac. And, by Jove! Kinesias with his Pyr- 
rhic dancers 


175 
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Ought to be there—they’re worse, or quite as 


bad. 
Her. But after this your sense will be sal- 
uted 
With a gentle breathing sound of flutes and 
voices, 180 
And a beautiful spreading light like ours on 
earth, 


And, myrtle glades and happy choirs among, 
Of women and men with rapid applause and 
mirth. 
Bac. And. who are all those folks? 
Her. The Initiated. 
XAN. (gives indications of restiveness, as if 
ready to throw down his bundles.) 
I won’t stand here like a mule in a proces- 
sion 185 
Any longer with these packages and bundles. 
Her. (hastily, in a civil hurry, as when you 
shake a man by the hand, and shove 
him out of the room, and give him 
your best wishes and advice all at once. 
They’ll tell you everything you want to know, 
For they’re establish’d close upon the road, 
. By the corner of Pluto’s house—so fare you 
well; 
Farewell, my little fellow. [ Exit. 
Bac. (pettishiy.) I wish you better. 1090 
(to XANTHIAS) You, sirrah, take your bun- 
dles up again. 
XAN. What, before I put them down? 
Bac. Yes! now this moment. 
XAN. Nah! don’t insist; there’s plenty of 
people going 
As corpses with the convenience of a carriage; 
They'd take it for a trifle gladly enough. ; 
Bac. But if we meet with nobody? 
XAN. Then Ill take ’em. 
Bac. Come, come, that’s fairly spoken, and 
in good time; 
For there they’re carrying a corpse out to be 
buried. 
(A funeral, with a corpse on an open 
bier crosses the stage.) 
—Holloh! you, there—you Deadman—can’t 
you hear! 
Would you take any bundles to hell with ye, 
my good fellow? 
DEADMAN. What are they? 
Bac. These. 
Deap. Then I must have two drachmas. 
Bac. I can’t—you must take less. 
DEAD. (peremptorily.) | Bearers, move on. 
Bac. No, stop! we shall settle between us— 
you're so hasty. 


200 


Deap. It’s no use arguing; I must have two 


drachmas. 
Bac. (emphatically and significantly.) Nine- 
pence! 
Deap. I’d best be alive again at that rate. 
[ Exit. 205 
Bac. Fine airs the fellow gives himself—a 
rascal! | 
I'll have him punish’d, I vow, for overcharg- 
ing. 


Xan. Best give him a good beating: give me 
the bundles. 
I'll carry ’em. 
Bac. You're a good, true-hearted fellow; 
And a willing servant.—Let’s move on to the 
ferry. 210 


CHARON. BACCHUS. XANTHIAS. 


CuHar. Hoy! Bear a hand, there—Heave 
ashore. 

Bac. What’s this? 

XAN. The lake it is—the place he told us of. 

By Jove! and there’s the boat—and here’s old 
Charon. 

Bac. Well, Charon!—Welcome, Charon!— 
Welcome kindly! 

Cuar. Who wants the ferryman? Anybody 
waiting 215 

To remove from the sorrows of life? A pas- 
sage, anybody? 

To Lethe’s Wharf?—to Cerberus’s Reach? 

To Tartarus?-—to Taenarus?—to Perdition? 

Bac. Yes, I. 

CHAR. Get in then. 

Bac. (hesitatingly.) Tell me, where are you 
going? 

To Perdition really—? 

Cuar. (not sarcastically, but Giailly we in the 
way of business.) Yes, to oblige you, I 
will p20 

With all my heart—Step in there. 
Bac. Have a care! 
Take care, good Charon!—Charon, have a 
care! 
(Baccuus gets into the boat.) 
Come, Xanthias, come! 


CHAR. I take no slaves aboard 

Except they’ve volunteer’d for the naval vic- 
tory. 

XAN. I could not—I was suffering with sore 
eyes. 


225 

Cuar. You must trudge away then, round 
by the end of the lake there. 

Xan. And whereabouts shall I wait? 


CHar. At the Stone of Repentance, 
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By the Slough of Despond beyond the Trib- 
ulations; 
You understand me? 
XAN. Yes, I understand you; 
A lucky, promising direction, truly. 
Car. (to Bac.) Sit down at the oar— 
Come quick, if there’s more coming! 230 
(To Bac. again.) Holloh! what’s that you’re 
doing? 
[Baccuus is seated in a buffoonish at- 
titude on the side of the boat where 
the oar was fastened. 


| Bac. What you told me. 
I’m sitting at the oar. 
CHAR. Sit there, I tell you, 


You Fatguts; that’s your place. 

Bac. (changes his place.) Well, so I do. 
Cuar. Now ply your hands and arms. 
Bac. (makes a silly motion with his arms.) 


Well, so I do. 
CwHar. You’d best leave off your fooling. 
Take to the oar, 235 
And pull away. 
Bac. But how shall I contrive? 
I’ve never served on board—I’m only a lands- 
: man; 

I’m quite unused to it— 

CHAR. We can manage it. 


As soon as you begin you shall have some 
music © 
That will teach you to keep time. 
Bac. What music’s that? 240 
Cuar. A chorus of Frogs—uncommon musi- 
cal Frogs. 
Bac. Well, give me the word and the time. 
CHAR. Whooh up, up; whooh up, up. 


Chorus of FROGS. 


 Cxorus. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash, 
Shall the Choral Quiristers of the Marsh 
“Be censured and rejected as -hoarse and 
harsh; 245 
And their Chromatic essays 
Deprived of praise? 
No, let us raise afresh 
Our obstreperous Brekeke-kesh; 
The customary croak and cry 250 
Of the creatures 
At the theatres, 
In their yearly revelry. 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. (rowing in great misery.) 
How I’m maul’d, 255 
How I'm gall’d; 


Worn and mangled to a mash— 

They there go “Koash, koash’! 

Frocs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 

Bac. Oh beshrew, 260 

All your crew; 

You don’t consider how I smart. 

Frocs. Now for a sample of the Art! 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 

Bac. I wish you hang’d, with all my heart. 26; 
—Have you nothing else to say? 
“Brekeke-kesh, koash” all day! 

FRoGs. We've a right, 

We've a right; 
And we croak at ye for spite. 270 
We've a right, 
We've a right; 
Day and night, 
Day and night; 
Night and day, 275 
Still to creak and croak away. 
Phoebus and every Grace 
Admire and approve of the croaking race; 
And the egregious guttural notes ; 
That are gargled and warbled in their lyrical 
throats. 280 
In reproof 
Of your scorn 
Mighty Pan 
Nods his horn; 
Beating time 285 
To the rime 
With his hoof, 
With his hoof. 
Persisting in our plan, 
We proceed as we began, 290 
Breke-kesh, Breke-kesh, 
Kooash, kooash. 

Bac. Oh, the Frogs, 

’em, 
I’ve a blister on my bottom. 
Hold your tongues, you tuneful creatures. 29; 

Frocs. Cease with your profane entreaties 

All in vain for ever striving: 
Silence is against our natures. 
With the vernal heat reviving, 
Our aquatic crew repair 300 
From their periodic sleep, 
In the dark and chilly deep, 
To the cheerful upper air; 
Then we frolic here and there 
All amidst the meadows fair; 305 
Shady plants of asphodel, 
Are the lodges where we dwell; 
Chanting in the leafy bowers 
All the livelong summer hours, 


consume and rot 
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Till the sudden gusty showers 310 
Send us headlong, helter skelter, 
To the pool to seek for shelter; 
Meagre, eager, leaping, lunging, 
From the sedgy wharfage plunging 
To the tranquil depth below, 315 
There we muster all a-row; 
Where, secure from toil and trouble, 
With a tuneful hubble-bubble, 
Our symphonious accents flow. 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 320 
Bac. I forbid you to proceed. 
Frocs. That would be severe indeed; 
Arbitrary, bold, and rash— 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. I command you to desist— 325 
—Oh, my back, there! oh, my wrist! 
What a twist! 
What a sprain! 
Frocs. Once again— 
We renew the tuneful strain. 330 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. I disdain—(Hang the pain!) 
All your nonsense, noise, and trash. 
Oh, my blister! Oh, my sprain! 
Frocs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 335 
Friends and Frogs, we must display 
All our powers of voice to-day; 
Suffer not this stranger here, 
With fastidious foreign ear, 
To confound us and abash. 340 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. Well, my spirit is not broke, 
Tf it’s only for the joke, 
Tl outdo you with a croak. 
Here it goes—(very loud) “Koash, koash.”’ 345 
Frocs. Now for a glorious croaking crash, 
(Still louder.) 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. (splashing with his oar.) 
Tl disperse you with a splash. 
Frocs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Bac. Ill subdue 350 
Your rebellious, noisy crew— 
—Have amongst you there, slap-dash. 
[| Strikes at them. 
Frocs. Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
We defy your oar and you. 
Cuar. Hold! We’re ashore just—shift your 


oar. Get out. 355 
—Now pay for your fare. 
Bac. There—there it is—the twopence. 


CHARON returns. BACCHUS, finding himself 
alone and in a strange place, begins to 
call out. 


Bac. Hoh, Xanthias! Xanthias, I say! 
Where’s Xanthias? 


Xan. A-hoy! 

Bac. Come here. 

XAN. I’m glad to see you, master. 

Bac. What’s that before us there? 

XAN. The mire and darkness. 

Bac. Do you see the villains and the per- 
jurers, 360 

That he told us of? 
XAN. Yes, plain enough, don’t you? 


Bac. Ah! now I see them, indeed, quite 
plain—and now too. 
[Turning to the audience. 
Well, what shall we do next? 
XAN. We'd best move forward; 
For here’s the place that Hercules there in- 
form’d us 
Was haunted by these monsters. 
Bac. Oh, confound him! 365 
He vapour’d and talk’d at random to deter 
me 
From venturing.—He’s amazingly conceited 
And jealous of other people, is Hercules; 
He reckon’d I should rival him, and, in fact 
(Since I've come here so far), I should rather 
like 370 
To meet with an adventure in some shape. 
XAN. By Jove! and I think I hear a kind 


of a noise. 
Bac. Where? where? , 
XAN. There, just behind us. 
Bac. Go behind, then. 
XAN. There!—it’s before us now.—There! 
BAc. Go before, then. 
Xan. Ah! now I see it—a monstrous beast 
indeed! 


375 
Bac. What kind? 


XAN. A dreadful kind—all kinds at once. 
It changes and transforms itself about 
To a mule and an ox,—and now to a beautiful 
creature; 
A woman! 
Bac. Where? where is she? Let me seize her. 
XAN. But now she’s turn’d to a mastiff all of 


a sudden. 380 
Bac. It’s the Weird hag! the Vampyre! 
XAN. (collectedly.) Like enough. 


She’s all of a blaze of fire about the mouth. 
Bac. (with great trepidation.) 
Has she got the brazen foot? 
XAN. (with cool despair.) Yes, there it is— 
By Jove!—and the cloven hoof to the other 


leg, 
Distinct enough—that’s she! 


THE Frocs 
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Bac. 
XAN. And I, too? 
[BaccHus runs to the front of the 
stage, where there was a seat of 
honour appropriated to the priest of 
BACCHUS. 
_ Bac. Save me, Priest, protect and save me, 
That we may drink and be jolly together here- 
after. 
XAN. We're ruin’d, Master Hercules. 
Bac. Don't call me so, I beg: 
Don’t mention my name, good friend, upon 
any account. 
XAN. Well, BaccuHus, then! 
Bac. That’s worse, ten thousand times. 
[BaccHus remains hiding his face 
before the seat of the priest—in the 
meantime affairs take a more favour- 
able turn. 
XAN. (cheerfully.) Come, master, 
along—Come, come this way. 
Bac. (without looking round.) What’s sa 
pen’d? 
Xan. Why, we’re prosperous and victorious; 
The storm of fear and danger has subsided, 
And (as the actor said the other day) 
“Has only left a gentle gualm behind.” 395 
The Vampyre’s vanished. 
BAC. Has she? upon your oath? 
XAN. By Jove! she has. 


But what shall I do? 385 


move 


Bac. No, swear again. 

XAN. By Jove! 
Bac. Is she, by Jupiter? 

XAN. By Jupiter! 


Bac. Oh dear! what a fright I was in with 
the very sight of her: 
| It turn’d me sick and pale—but see, the priest 


| here! 400 
ite has colour’d up quite with the same 


| alarm. 
_—What has brought me to this pass?—lIt 
| must be Jupiter 
With his “Chamber in the skies,” 
| “Foot of Time.” 
[A flute sounds. BAccHUS remains ab- 
sorbed and inattentive to the objects 


and the 


about him. 
Xan. Holloh, you! 
Bac. What? 
XAN. Why, did you not hear? 
Bac. Why what? 
Xan. The sound of a flute. 
Bac. (recollecting himself.) Indeed! And 


there’s a smell too; 405 
A pretty mystical ceremonious smell 


Of torches. We’ll watch here, and keep quite 
quiet. 


CuHorus OF VoTARIES. BACCHUS. XANTHIAS. 
Cuorus. Shouting and Singing. 


Iacchus! Iacchus! Ho! 
Iacchus! Jacchus! Ho! 


XAN, There, Master, there they are, the 
Initiated; 
All sporting about as he told us we should ie 
"em. 
They’re singing in praise of Bacchus like Dia- 
goras. 
Bac. Indeed, and so they are; but we’ll keep 
quiet 


Till we make them out a little more distinctly. 
CHORUS. SONG. 


Mighty Bacchus! Holy Power! 415 
Hither at the wonted hour 
Come away, 
Come away, 
With the wanton holiday, 
Where the revel uproar leads 420 
To the mystic holy meads, 
Where the frolic votaries fly, 
With a tipsy shout and cry; 
Flourishing the Thyrsus high, 
Flinging forth, alert and airy, 425 
To the sacred old vagary, 
The tumultuous dance and song, 
Sacred from the vulgar throng; 
Mystic orgies, that are known 
To the votaries alone— 430 
To the mystic chorus solely— 
Secret—unreveal’d—and _ holy. 


XAN. Oh glorious virgin, daughter of the 
goddess! 
What a scen’ of roasted griskin reach’d my 
senses. 
Bac. Keep quiet—and watch for a chance 
of a piece of the haslets. 438 


CuHorvus. Sonc. 


Raise the fiery torches high! 
Bacchus is approaching nigh, 
Like the planet of the morn, 
Breaking with the hoary dawn, 

On the dark solemnity— 440 
There they flash upon the sight; 
All the plain is blazing bright, 

Flush’d and overflown with light: 
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Age has cast’ his years away, 
And the cares of many a day, 
Sporting to the lively lay— 
Mighty Bacchus! march and lead 
(Torch in hand toward the mead) 
Thy devoted humble Chorus, 
Mighty Bacchus—move before us! 450 


445 
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Keep silence—keep peace—and let all the pro- 

fane 

From our holy solemnity duly refrain; 

Whose souls unenlighten’d by taste, are ob- 

scure; 

Whose poetical notions are dark and impure; 
Whose theatrical conscience 455 
Is sullied by nonsense; 

Who never were train’d by the mighty Cra- 

tinus 

In mystical orgies poetic and vinous; 

Who delight in buffooning and jests out of 


season; 
Who promote the designs of oppression and 
treason; 460 


Who foster sedition, and strife, and debate; 

Ail traitors, in short, to the stage and the 
state; 

Who surrender a fort, or in private, export 

To places and harbours of hostile resort, 

Clandestine consignments of cables and 
pitch; 465 

In the way that Thorycion grew to be rich 

From a scoundrelly dirty collector of tribute: 

All such we reject and severely prohibit: 

All statesmen retrenching the fees and the 


salaries 
Of theatrical bards, in revenge for the railler- 
les, 470 
And jests, and lampoons, of this holy solem- 
nity, 


Profanely pursuing their personal enmity, 
For having been flouted, and scoff’d, and 
scorn’d, 
All such are admonish’d and heartily warn’d; 
We warn them once, 475 
We warn them twice, 
We warn and admonish—we warn them 
thrice, 
To conform to the law, 
To retire and withdraw; 
While the Chorus again with the formal saw 480 
(Fix’d and assign’d to the festive day) 
Move to the measure and march away. 
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March! march! lead forth, 
Lead forth manfully, 
March in order all; 
Bustling, hustling, justling, 
As it may befall; 
Flocking, shouting, laughing, 
Mocking, flouting, quaffing, 
One and all; 
All have had a belly-full 
Of breakfast brave and plentiful; 
Therefore 
Evermore 
With your voices and your bodies 
Serve the goddess, 
And raise 
Songs of praise; 
‘She shall save the country still, 
And save it against the traitor’s will; 500 
So she says. 


485 


490 


495 


SEMICHORUS. 


5 
\ 


Now let us raise, in a different strain, 


| The praise of the goddess the giver of grain; 


Imploring her favour 

With other behaviour, 

In measures more sober, 
graver. 


595 


submissive, and 


SEMICHORUS. 


Ceres, holy patroness, 
Condescend to mark and bless, 
With benevolent regard, 

Both the Chorus and the Bard; 
Grant them for the present day 
Many things to sing and say, 
‘Follies intermix’d with sense; 
Folly, but without offence. _ 
Grant them with the present play 
To bear the prize of verse away. 


510 


S15 
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Now call again, and with a different measure, 
The power, mirth, and pleasure, 
The florid, active Bacchus, bright and gay, 
To journey forth and join us on the 
Way. 520 
SEMICHORUS. 


O Bacchus, attend! the customary patron 
Of every lively lay; 
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Go forth without delay 
Thy wonted annual way, 
To meet the ceremonious holy matron: 52s 
Her grave procession gracing, 
Thine airy footsteps tracing 
With unlaborious, light, celestial motion 
And here at thy devotion 
Behold thy faithful choir 
In pitiful attire; 
All overworn and ragged, 
This jerkin old and jagged, 
These buskins torn and burst, 
Though sufferers in the fray, 535 
May serve us at the worst 
To sport throughout the day; 
And there within the shades 
I spy some lovely maids; 
With whom we romp’d and revell’d, 540 
Dismantled and dishevell’d; 
With their bosoms open, 
With whom we might be coping. 
XAN. Well, I was always hearty, 
Disposed to mirth and ease, 545 
I’m ready to join the party. 
Bac. And I will, if you please. 


530 


Some verses follow, which are sung by the 
Chorus, and in which some of the characters of 
the state are lampooned; they are not capable 
of translation, but are introduced appro- 
_priately, as the Bacchic and Eleusinian proces- 
sions, which are here represented, were accom- 
_ panied by a great licence of abuse and ribaldry. 


Baccuus (to the CHorus). 


Prithee, my good fellows, 
Would you please to tell us 
Which is Pluto’s door, 550 
I’m an utter stranger, 
Never here before. 
Cuoruvs. Friend, you’re out of danger, 
You need not seek it far; 
There it stands before ye, 555 
Before ye, where you are. 
Bac. Take up your bundles, Xanthias. 
XAN. Hang all bundles; 
A bundle has no end, and these have none. 
[Exeunt BaccHus and XANTHIAS 
6 
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Now we go to dance and sing 
In the consecrated shades; 560 


Round the secret holy ring, 

With the matrons and the maids, 

Thither I must haste to bring 
The mysterious early light; 
Which must witness every rite 565 
Of the joyous happy night. 
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Let us hasten—let us fly— 
Where the lovely meadows lie; 
Where the living waters flow; 
Where the roses bloom and blow. 570 
—Heirs of Immortality, 
Segregated, safe and pure, 
Easy, sorrowless, secure; 
Since our earthly course is run, 
We behold a brighter sun. 575 
Holy lives—a holy vow— 
Such rewards await them now. 


Scene. The Gate of Pluto’s Palace. 
Enter BaccHus and XANTHIAS. 


Bac. (going up to the door with consider- 
able hesitation.) 
Well, how must I knock at the door now? 
Can’t ye tell me? 


How do the native inhabitants knock at 
doors? 

Xan. Pah; don’t stand fooling there; but 

smite it smartly, 580 


With the very spirit and air of Hercules. 
Bac. Holloh! 
AEAcus (from within, with the voice of a 
royal and infernal porter.) Who’s there? 
Bac. (with a forced voice.) ’Tis I, the vali- 
ant Hercules! 
AE. (Coming out.) 
Thou brutal, abominable, detestable, 
Vile, villainous, infamous, nefarious scoundrel! 
—How durst thou, villain as thou wert, to 
seize 585 
Our watch-dog, Cerberus, whom I kept and 


tended, 

Hurrying him off, half-strangled in your 
grasp? 

—But now, be sure we have you safe and 
fast, 

Miscreant and villain!—Thee, the Stygian 
cliffs, 

With stern adamantine durance, and the 
rocks 590 


Of inaccessible Acheron, red with gore, 
Environ and beleaguer; and the watch, 
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And swift pursuit of the hideous hounds of 


hell; 

And the horrible Hydra, with her hundred 
heads, 

Whose furious ravening fangs shall rend and 
tear thee; 595 

Wrenching thy vitals forth, with the heart and 
midriff; 


While inexpressible Tartesian monsters, 
And grim Tithrasian Gorgons, toss and scat- 
ter, 
With clattering claws, thine intertwined in- 
testines. 
To them, with instant summons, I repair, 600 
Moving in hasty march with steps of speed. 
[Agracus departs with a tremendous 
tragical exit, and Baccuus falls to 
the ground in a fright. 


Xan. Holloh, you! What’s the matter 
there—? 
Bac. Oh dear, 
I’ve had an accident. 
XAN. Poh! poh! jump up! 


Come! you ridiculous simpleton! don’t lie 
there, 
The people will see you. 
Bac. Indeed I’m sick at heart; lah! 60s 
(Here a few lines are omitted.) 
XAN. Was there ever in heaven or earth 
such a coward? 
Bac. Me? 
A coward! Did not I show my presence of 
mind— 
And call for a sponge and water in a moment? 
Would a coward have done that? 
XAN. What else would he do? 
Bac. He'd have lain there stinking like a 
nasty coward; * 610 
But I jump’d up at once, like a lusty wrestler, 
And look’d about, and wiped myself, withal. 
XAN. Most manfully done! 
BAC. By Jove, and I think it was; 
But tell me, weren’t you frighten’d with that 
speech? 
—Such horrible expressions! 
XAN. (coolly, but with conscious and in- 
tentional coolness.) 
No, not I; 6:5 
I took no notice— 
Bac. Well, [ll tell you what, 
Since you’re such a valiant-spirited kind of 
fellow, 
Do you be Me—with the club and the lion- 
skin, 


Now you're in this courageous temper of 


mind; 
And Ill go take my turn and carry the bun- 
dles. 620 


Xan. Well—give us hold—I must humour 
you, forsooth; 
Make haste, (ke changes his dress,) and now 
behold the Xanthian Hercules, 
And mind if I don't display more heart and 


spirit. 
Bac. Indeed, and you look the character 
completely, 


Like that heroic Melitensian hangdog— 625 
Come, now for my bundles. I must mind my 
bundles. 


Enter PROSERPINE’S SERVANT Marp (a 
kind of Dame Quickly), who im- 
mediately addresses MANTHIAS. 


Dear Hercules. Well, you're come at last. 
Come in, 

For the goddess, as soon as she heard of it, 
set to work 

Baking peck loaves, and frying stacks of pan- 


cakes, 
And making messes of frumenty; there’s an 
Ox 630 


Besides, she has roasted whole, with a relish- 
ing stuffing, 
If you'll only just step in this way. 
XAN. (with dignity and reserve.) I thank 
you, 
I’m equally obliged. 
SERV. Marp. No, no, by Jupiter! 
We must not let you off, indeed. There’s wild 


fowl, 
And sweetmeats for the dessert, and the best 
of wine; 635 


Only walk in. 
XAN. (as before.) I thank you. You'll ex- 
cuse me. 
SERV. Marp. No, no, we can’t excuse you, 
indeed we can’t; 
There are dancing and singing girls besides. 
XAN. (with dissembled emotion.) What! 
dancers? 
SERV. Map. Yes, that there are; the sweet- 
est, charmingest things 
That ever you saw—and there the cook this 
moment 
Is dishing up the dinner. 
XAN. (with an air of lofty condescension. ) 
Go before then, 


640 
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And tell the girls—those singing girls you men- Which, as all the world agrees, 
tion’d Justifies Theramenes. 675 
To prepare for my approach in person pres- Bas 
ently. Baccuus. How ridiculous and strange; 


(To Baccuus.) You, sirrah! follow behind 
me with the bundles. 
Bac. Holloh, you! what, do you take the 


thing in earnest, 645 
Because, for a joke, I drest you up like 
Hercules? 
[XANTHIAS continues to gesticulate as HEr- 
CULES. 


Come, don’t stand fooling, Xanthias. You'll 
provoke me. 
There, carry the bundles, sirrah, when I bid 
you. 
XAN. (relapsing at once into his natural air.) 
Why, sure, do you mean to take the things 


away 
That you gave me yourself of your own ac- 
cord this instant? 650 
BAC. I never mean a thing; I do it -at 
once. 


Let go of the lion’s skin directly, I tell you. 
XAN. (resigning his heroical insignia with a 
tragical air and tone.) 
To you, just gods, I make my last ap- 
peal, 
Bear witness! 
Bac. What! the gods?—do you think they 


mind you? 
How could you take it in your head, I 
wonder; 655 


Such a foolish fancy for a fellow like you, 
A mortal and a slave, to pass for Hercules? 
XAN. There. Take them.—There—you may 
have them—but, please God, 
You may come to want my help some time or 
other. 


Cuorvus. Dexterous and wily wits 660 
Find their own advantage ever; 

For the wind where’er it sits, 
Leaves a berth secure and clever 

To the ready navigator, 

That foresees and knows the nature 665 

Of the wind and weather’s drift; 

And betimes can turn and shift 

To the shelter’d easy side; 

’Tis a practice proved and tried, 

Not to wear a formal face; 670 

Fix’d in attitude and place, 

Like an image on its base; 

’Tis the custom of the seas, 


What a monstrous proposition, 
That I should condescend to change 

My dress, my name, and my condition, 
To follow Xanthias, and behave 680 
Like a mortal and a slave; 
To be set to watch outside 
While he wallow’d in his pride, 
Tumbling on a purple bed; 

While I waited with submission, 685 
To receive a broken head; 

Or be kick’d upon suspicion 
Of impertinence and peeping 
At the joys that he was reaping. 


As Bacchus was before made answerable for 
the offence which Hercules had committed in 
seizing Cerberus, he is now accused of other 
misdemeanours which Hercules (agreeably to 
the character of voracity and violence which 
was attributed to him by the comic writers) 
might be supposed to have committed in the 
course of the same expedition. 


Enter Two Women, Sutlers or Keepers of an 
Eating-House. 


1 Woman. What, Platana! Goody Platana! 


there! that’s he, 690 
The fellow that robs and cheats poor victual- 
lers; 


That came to our house and eat those nine- 
teen loaves. 

2 Woman. Aye, sure enough, that’s he, the 
“very man. 

XAN. (tauntingly to BaccHus.) There’s 
mischief in the wind for somebody! 

1 Woman. —And a dozen and a half of 
cutlets and fried chops. 695 

At a penny halfpenny a-piece— 

XAN. (significantly.) There are pains and 

penalties 
Impending— 

1 Woman.—And all the garlic: such a 

quantity 
As he swallow’d— 

Bac. (delivers this speech with Herculean 
dignity, after his fashion; having 
hitherto remained silent upon the same 
principle.) 

Woman, you’re beside yourself; 
You talk you know not what— 
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2 WoMAN. No, no! you reckon‘d 
I should not know you again with them there 
buskins. 


700 


1 Woman. —Good lack! and there was all | 
I love poor Xanthias dearly, that I do; 


that fish besides. 
Indeed—with the pickle, and all—and the good 
green cheese 
That he gorged at once, with the rind, and the 
rush-baskets; 
And then, when I call’d for payment, he 
look’d fierce, 
And stared at me in the face, and grinn’d, 
and roared— 708 
XAN. Just like him! That’s the way where- 
ever he goes. 
1 Woman. —And snatch’d his sword out, 
and behaved like mad. 
Xan. Poor souls! you suffer’d sadly! 


1 WoMAN. Yes, indeed; 
And then we both ran off with the fright and 
terror, 
And scrambled into the loft beneath the 
roof; 710 
And he took up two rugs and stole them 
off. 


XAN. Just like him again—but something 
must be done. 
1 Woman. Go call me Cleon, he’s my advo- 
cate. 
2 Woman. And Hyperbolus, if you meet him 
send him here. 
He’s mine; and we’ll demolish him, I war- 
rant. 715 
1 Woman. (going close up to BACCHUS in 
the true termagant attitude of rage 
and defiance, with the arms akimbo, 
and a neck and chin thrust out.) 
How I should like to strike those ugly teeth 
out 
With a good big stone, you ravenous greedy 
villain! 
You gormandizing villain! that I should— 
Yes, that I should; your wicked ugly fangs 
That have eaten up my substance, and de- 


vour’d me. 720 
Bac. And I could toss you into the public 
pit 


With the malefactors’ carcases; that I could, 
With pleasure and satisfaction; that I could. 
1 Woman. And I should like to rip that gul- 


let out 
With a reaping hook that swallow’d all my 
tripe, 725 
And liver and lights—but I'll fetch Cleon 
here, 


| And he shall summon him. He shall settle him, 


And have it out of him this very day. 
[Exeunt 1st and 2nd WoMAN. 
Bac. (in a pretended soliloquy.) 


I wish I might be hang’d else. 


XAN, Yes, I know— 730 
I know your. meaning—No; no more of 
that, 
I wont act Hercules— 
Bac. Now pray, don’t say so, 


| My little Xanthias. 


XAN. How should I be Hercules? 
A mortal and a slave, a fellow like me?— 
Bac. I know you’re angry, and you've a 
right to be angry; 735 
And if you beat me for it I’d not complain; 
But if ever I strip you again, from this time 
forward, 
I wish I may be utterly confounded, 
With my wife, my children, and my family, 


; And the blear-eyed Archedemus into the bar- 


gain. 


740 
XAN. I agree then, on that oath, and those 
conditions. 


[XANTHIAS cquips himself with the club 
and lion’s skin, and BaccHus re- 
sumes his bundles. 


Cuorvus (addressing XANTHIAS.) Now that 
you revive and flourish 
In your old attire again, 
You must rouse afresh and nourish 
Thoughts of an heroic strain; 
That exalt and raise the figure, 
And assume a fire and vigour; 
And an attitude and air 
Suited to the garb you wear; 
With a brow severely bent, 
Like the god you represent. 
But beware, 
Have a care! 
If you blunder or betray 
Any weakness any way; 
Weakness of the heart or brain, 
We shall see you once again 
Trudging in the former track, 
With the bundles at your back. 


745 


750 


755 


XANTHIAS (i reply to the Chorus.) Friends, 
I thank you for your care; 

Your advice was good and fair; 

Corresponding in its tone 

With reflections of my own. 

—Though I clearly comprehend 
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All the upshot and the end, 


(That if any good comes of it, 
Any pleasure, any profit— 

He, my master, will recede 

From the terms that were agreed.) 
You shall see me, notwithstanding, 


Stern, intrepid, and commanding. 
Now’s the time'!—For there's a noise! 
Now for figure, look, and voice! 


AEACUS enters again as a vulgar executioner 
of the law, with suitable understrappers 
in attendance. 


Aer. Arrest me, there, that fellow that stole 
my dog. 
There!—Pinion him!—Quick! 
Bac. (tauntingly to XANTHIAS.) There’s 
somebody in a scrape. 775 
XAN. (im @ menacing attitude.) Keep off, 
and be hang’d. 
Ar. Oh, hoh! do you mean to fight for it? 
Here! Pardokas, and Skeblias, and the rest of 


ye, , 


Make up to the rogue, and settle him.—Come, | 


be quick. 

[A scuffle ensues, in which XANTHIAS suc- 
ceeds in obliging AEACUS’S runners to 
keep their distance. 

Bac. (mortified at XANTHIAS'S prowess.) 
Well, is not this quite monstrous and outrage- 
ous, 
To steal a dog, and then to make an assault 


In justification of it? 780 


Xan. (triumphantly and ironically.) Quite | 


outrageous! 
Ag. (gravely, and dissembling his mortifica- 
tion.) 
An aggravated case! 


Xan. (with candour and gallantry.) Well, | 
A reason the more to give him a good beat- 


now—by Jupiter, 
May I die, but I never saw this place before— 


Nor ever stole the amount of a farthing from | 


you: 


Nor a hair of your dog’s tail—But you shall | 


see now, 
Tl settle all this business nobly and fairly, 
—This slave of mine—you may take and tor- 
ture him; 
And if you make out anything against me, 
You may take and put me to death for aught 
I care. 
AE. (in an obliging tone, softened into def- 
erence and civility by the liberality of 
XANTHIAS’S proposal.) 
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| I'd advise people not to torture me; 


But which way would you please to have him 
tortured? 


790 

XAN. (with a gentlemanly spirit of accom- 
modation. ) 

In your own way—with ... the lash—with 


. .. knots and screws, 


| With . . . the common usual customary tor- 
tures. 
With the rack—with ... ihe water-torture 
. any way— 


With fire and vinegar—all sorts of ways. 
(After a very slight pause.) There’s only one 
thing I should warn you of: 

I must not have him treated like a child, 
To be whippd with fennel, or with lettuce 
leaves. 
Ar. That’s fair—and 
maim ‘d or crippled 
In any respect—the valy shall be paid you. 
Xan. Oh no!—by no means! not to me!— 
by no means! 800 
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You must not mention it!—Take him to the 


torture. 
Agr. It had better be here, and under your 
own eye. 
(To BaccHus.) Come you—put down your 
bundles and make ready. 
And mind—Let me hear no lies! 

Bac. Tl tell you what: 
805 
I give you notice—I'm a deity. 

So mind now—you'll have nobody to blame 
But your own self— 

AE. What's that you’re saying there? 

Bac. Why, that I’m Bacchus, Jupiter's own 

son: 


| That fellow there’s a slave. [Pointing to Xan- 


THIAS. 
AE. (to XANTHIAS.) Do ye hear? 
XAN. I hear him— g10 


ing; 
If he’s immortal he need never mind it. 
Bac. Why should not you be beat as well as 
I then, 
If you’re immortal, as you say you are? 
Xan. Agreed—and him, the first that you 
see flinching, 815 
Or seeming to mind it at all, you may set him 
down 
For an impostor and no real deity. 
AE. (to XANTHIAS with warmth and cor- 
diality.) 
Ah, you're a worthy gentleman, I’ll be bound 
fort; 
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You’re all for the truth and the proof. Come 
—Strip there both 0’ ye. 

Xan. But how can ye put us to the ques- 

tion fairly, 
Upon equal terms? 

AE. (in the tone of a person proposing a 
convenient, agreeable arrangement.) Oh, 
easily enough, 

Conveniently enough—a lash a piece, 
Each in your turn: you can have ’em one by 
one. 

Xan. That’s right. (Putting himself in an 
attitude to receive the blow.) Now mind 
if ye see me flinch or swerve. 

Ar. (strikes him, but without producing any 
expression of pain.) I’ve struck. 


820 


XAN. Not you! 
AE. Why it seems as if I had not. g25 
Tll smite this other fellow. (Strikes Bac- 
CHUS.) 
Bac. (pretending not to feel.) When will 
you do it? 


Aeacus perseveres and applies his discipline 
alternately to Bacchus and Xanthias, and ex- 
torts from them various involuntary exclama- 
tions of pain, which they immediately account 
for and justify in some ridiculous way. The 
passage cannot be translated literally, but an 
idea may be given of it. 


(Suppose Baccuus to receive a blow, he 
exclaims— 
Oh dear! (and immediately subjoins) Com- 
panions of my youthful years. 

XAN. (fo Aracus.) Did ye hear? he made 

an outcry. 

AE. What was that? 

Bac. A favourite passage from Archilochus. 

(XANTHIAS receives a blow, and exclaims) 
O Jupiter! (and subjoins) that on the Idaean 

height; aud contends that he has been 
repeating the first line of a well-known 
hymn. 

AE. (at length giving the matter up.) 
Well, after all my pains, I’m quite at a loss 
To discover which is the true, real deity. 

By the Holy Goddess—I’m completely 
puzzled; 

I must take you before Proserpine and Pluto; 

Being gods themselves they’re likeliest to 
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know. 835 
Bac. Why, that’s a lucky thought. I only 
wish 


It had happen’d to occur before you beat us. | 


Cuorvus. Muse, attend our solemn summons 
And survey the assembled commons, 
Congregated as they sit, 

An enormous mass of wit, 

—Full of genius, taste, and fire, 
Jealous pride, and critic ire— 
Cleophon among the rest 

(Like the swallow from her nest, 

A familiar foreign bird), 

Chatters loud and will be heard 

(With the accent and the grace 
Which he brought with him from Thrace); 
But we fear the tuneful strain 
Will be turn’d to grief and pain; 
He must sing a dirge perforce 
When his trial takes its course; 
We shall hear him moan and wail, 
Like the plaintive nightingale. 
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It behooves the sacred Chorus, and of right 
to them belongs, 

To suggest the best advice 
and their songs. 

In performance of our office, 
all humility 

A proposal for removing 
and disability. 

First that all that were inveigled 
chus’s treason, 

Should be suffer’d and received 
evidence and reason 

To clear their conduct—Secondly, 
of our Athenian race 

Should live suspected and subjected 
of franchise and disgrace, 

Feeling it a grievous scandal when a single 
naval fight 

Renders foreigners and slaves 
the city’s right: 

—Not that we condemn the measure; 
conceived it wisely done, 

As a just and timely measure, 
and only one: 

—But your kinsmen and your comrades, 
those with whom you fought and bore 

Danger, hardship, and fatigue, or with their 
fathers long before, 

Struggling on the land and ocean, 
with the spear and oar, 

—These we think, as they profess 
ance for their past behaviour, 

Might, by your exalted wisdoms, be received 
to grace and favour. 


in their addresses 
we present with 
groundless fears 
into Phryni- 
860 

by rules of 


that none 


to loss 


partakers of 
865 
we 


and the first 


labouring 
870 
repent- 
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Better it would be, believe us, casting off re- 
venge and pride, 

To receive as friends and kinsmen 
combat on our side 

Into full and equal franchise: 
hand we fear, 

If your hearts are fill’d with fancies, 
haughty, captious, and severe; 

While the shock of instant danger _ threatens 
shipwreck to’ the state, 

Such resolves will be lamented 
of too late. 


all that 


on the other 
875 


and repented 


If the Muse foresees at all 
What in future will befall 
Dirty Cleigenes the small— | 
He, the sovereign of the bath, 
Will not long escape from scath; 
But must perish by and by, 
With his potash and his lye; 
With his realm and dynasty, 
His terraqueous scouring ball, 
And his washes, one and all; 
Therefore he can never cease 
To declaim against a peace. 


885, 


890 


ANTEPIRRHEMA. 


times have we reflected on a similar 

abuse, 

In the choice of men for office, 
for common use; 

For your old and standard pieces, valued, and 
approved, and tried, 

Here among the Grecian nations, 
the world beside; 

Recognized in every realm 
and pure assay, 

Are rejected and abandon’d 
yesterday; 

For a vile, adulterate issue, 
feit, and base, 

Which the traffic of the city 

in their place! 


Often 


and of coins 


and in all 
for trusty stamp 

895 
for the trash of 


drossy, counter- 


passes current 


And the men that stood for office, noted for 
acknowledged worth, 

And for manly deeds of honour, and for 
honourable birth; 900 


Train’d in exercise and art, in sacred dances 


and in song, 

All are ousted and supplanted 
noble throng; 

Paltry stamp and vulgar mettle raise them to 
command and place, 


by a base ig- 


Brazen counterfeit pretenders, scoundrels of 
a scoundrel race; 

Whom the state in former ages 
have allow’d to stand, 

At the sacrifice of outcasts, 
goats of the land. 

—Time it is—and long has been, 
all your follies past, 

To recur to sterling merit 
at last. 


scarce would 
905 
as the scape- 


renouncing 


and intrinsic worth 


—If we rise, we rise with honour; if we fall, 
it must be so! 
—But there was an ancient saying, which we 
Vane all have heard and know, 910 
That the wise, in dangerous cases, have es- 
teem’d it safe and good 
| To receive a slight chastisement from a 
eee wand of noble wood. 
Scene. XANTHIAS and AEACUS. 
Ar. By Jupiter! but he’s a gentleman, 
That master of yours. 
XAN. A gentleman! To be sure he is; 
Why, he does nothing else but wench and 
drink. gI5 
Ar. His never striking you when you took 
his name— 


Outfacing him and contradicting him!— 
XAN. It might have been worse for him if he 
had. 
Aer. Well that’s well spoken, like a true-bred 
slave. 
It’s just the sort of language I delight in. 920 
XAN. You love excuses? 
AE. Yes, but I prefer 
Cursing my master quietly in private. 
XAN. Mischief you’re fond of? 
AE. Very fond indeed. 
XAN. What think ye of muttering as you 
leave the room 
After a beating? 


AE. Why that’s pleasant too. 92s 
XAN. By Jove, is it! But listening at the 
door 
To hear their secrets? 


AE. Oh, there’s nothing like it. 
XAN. And then the reporting them in the 
neighbourhood. 
Ar. That’s beyond everything —That’s quite 
ecstatic. 
XAN. Well, give me your hand. And, there, 
take mine—and buss me. 930 


And there again—and now for Jupiter’s 


‘sake !— 
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(For he’s the patron of our cuffs and beat- 
tings) 
Do tell me what’s that noise of people quarrel- 
ling 
And abusing one another there within? 
Ag. Aeschylus and Euripides, only! 


XAN. Heh ?—?—? 935 
Ar. Why, there’s a desperate business has 
broke out 
Among these here dead people;—quite a 
tumult. 


XAN. As how? 
Ar. First, there’s a custom we have estab- 
lish’d 
In favour of professors of the arts. 
When any one, the first in his own line, o40 
Comes down amongst us here, he stands 
entitled 
To privilege and precedence, with a seat 
At Pluto’s royal board. 
XAN. I understand you. 
Ar. So he maintains it, till there comes a 
better 
Of the same sort, and then resigns it up.  o45 
Xan. But why should Aeschylus be disturb’d 
at this? 
Ag. He held the seat for tragedy, as the 
master 
In that profession. 
XAN. Well, and who’s there now? 
Ar. He kept it till Euripides appear’d; 
But he collected audiences about him, — 950 
And flourish’d, and exhibited, and harangued 
Before the thieves, and housebreakers, and 
rogues, 

Cut-purses, cheats, and vagabonds and villains, 

That make the mass of population. there; 

(pointing to the audience.) 

they—being quite transported, and 

delighted 955 

With his equivocations and evasions, 

His subtleties and niceties and quibbles— 

In short—they raised an uproar, and declared 
him 

Arch-poet, by a general acclamation. 

And he with this grew proud and confident, 60 

And laid a claim to the seat where Aeschylus 
sat. 

XAN. And did not he get pelted for his 
pains? 
AE. (with the dry concise importance of 

superior local information.) 

Why, no—The mob call’d out, and it was 
carried, 

To have a public trial of skill between them. 


And 


Xan. You mean the mob of scoundrels that 
you mention’d? 965 
Ar. Scoundrels indeed! Aye, scoundrels with- 
out number. 
Xan. But Aeschylus must have had good 
friends and hearty? 
Ar. Yes; but good men are scarce both 
\here and .elsewhere. | 
Xan. Well, what has Pluto settled to be 
done? 
Ar. To have an examination and a trial o70 
In public. 
Xan. But how comes it?—Sophocles?— 
Why does not he put forth his claim amongst 
them? 
Ar. No, no!—He’s not the kind of man— 
not he! 
I tell ye; the first moment that he came, 
He went up to Aeschylus and saluted him o7s 
And kiss’d his cheek and took his hand quite 
kindly ; 
And Aeschylus edged a little from his seat 
To give him room; so now the story goes 
(At least I had it from Cleidemides), 
He means to attend there as a stander-by, 980 
Proposing to take up the conqueror; 
If Aeschylus gets the better, well and good, 
He gives up his pretensions—but if not, 
He'll stand a trial, he says, against Eurip- 
ides. 
XAN. There'll be strange doings. 
AE. That there will—and shortly og; 
—Here—in this place—strange things, I prom- 
ise you; 
A kind of thing that no man could have 
thought of; 
youll see poetry weigh’d out and 
measured. 
XAN. What, will they bring their tragedies 
to the steel-yards? 
Ar. Yes, will they—with their rules and 
compasses 990 
They’ll measure, and examine, and compare, 
And bring their plummets, and their lines 
and levels, 
To take the bearings—for Euripides 
Says that he’ll make a survey, word by word. 
XAN, Aeschylus takes the thing to heart, 


Why, 


I doubt. 995 
Aer. He bent his brows and pored upon the 
ground; 
I saw him. 


XAN. Well, but who decides the business? 
AE. Why, there the difficulty lies—for 
judges, 
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True learned judges, are grown scarce, and 
Aeschylus 
Objected to the Athenians absolutely. 1000 
XAN. Considering them as rogues and vil- 
lians mostly. 
Ae. As being ignorant and empty generally; 
And in their judgment of the stage particularly. 
In fine, they’ve fix’d upon that master of 


yours, 

As having had some practice in the busi- 
ness. 1005 

But we must wait within—for when our 
masters 

Are warm and eager, stripes and blows en- 
sue. 


Cuorvus. The full-mouth’d master of the 

tragic choir, 

We shall behold him foam with rage and ire; 

—Confronting in the list 

His eager, shrewd, sharp-tooth’d antagonist. 

Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl’d 

And huge invectives will be hurl’d. 

Superb and supercilious, 

Atrocious, atrabilious, 1015 
With furious gesture and with lips of foam, 
And lion crest unconscious of the comb; 
Erect with rage—his brow’s impending gloom 
O’ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze. 

The opponent, dexterous and wary, 

Will fend and parry: 

While masses of conglomerated phrase, 
Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 
With indignation frantic, 

And strength and force gigantic, 

Are desperately sped 
At his devoted head— 

Then in different style 

The touchstone and the file, 

And subtleties of art 

In turn will play their part; 

Analysis and rule, 

And every modern tool; 

With critic scratch and scribble, 

And nice invidious nibble; 

Contending for the important choice, 

A vast expenditure of human voice! 


1020 


1025 


1030 


1035 


Scene. EuRIPIDES, BACCHUS, AESCHYLUS. 
Eur. Don't give me your advice, I claim the 
seat : . 
As being the better and superior artist. 
Bac. What, Aeschylus, don’t you speak? 


you hear his language. 1040 


( 
{ 
1o10 | 


Eur. He’s mustering up a grand command- 

ing visage 
—A silent attitude—the common trick 
That he begins with in his tragedies. 

Bac. Come, have a care, my friend—You’ll 
say too much. 

Eur. I know the man of old—I’ve scruti- 
nized 

And shown him long ago for what he is, 
A rude unbridled tongue, a haughty spirit; 
Proud, arrogant, and insolently pompous; 
Rough, clownish, boisterous, and overbearing. 

AES. Say’st thou me so? Thou bastard of the 

earth, 1050 
With thy patch’d robes and rags of senti- 
ment 
Raked from the streets and stitch’d and tack’d 
together! 
Thou mumping, whining, beggarly hypocrite! 
But you shall pay for it. 

Bac. (in addressing AESCHYLUS attempts to 
speak in more elevated style.) There 
now, Aeschylus, 

You grow too warm. Restrain your ireful 
mood. 1055 

Ags. Yes; but I'll seize that sturdy beggar 
first, 

And search and strip him bare of his pre- 
tensions. 

Bac. Quick! Quick! A sacrifice to the winds 
—Make ready; 

The storm of rage is gathering. Bring a 


1045 


victim. 
Ares. —A wretch that has corrupted every- 
thing; 1060 


Our music with his melodies from Crete; 
Our morals with incestuous tragedies. 
Bac. Dear, worthy Aeschylus, contain your- 
self, 
And as for you, Euripides, move off 
This instant, if you're wise; I give you 
warning. 1065 
Or else, with one of his big thumping phrases 
Youll get your brains dash’d out, and all your 
notions 
And sentiments and matter mash’d to pieces. 
—And thee, most noble Aeschylus (as above), 
I beseech 
With mild demeanour calm and affable 
To hear and answer.—For it ill beseems 
Illustrious bards to scold like market-women. 
But you roar out and bellow like a furnace. 
Eur. (in the tone of a town-blackguard 
working himself up for a quarrel.) 


1070 


! I’m up to it. I’m resolv’d, and here I stand 
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Ready and steady—take what course you | 


will; 1075 
Let him be first to speak, or else let me. 
Tl match my plots and characters against 
him; 
My sentiments and language, and what not: 
Aye! and my music too, my Meleager, 
My Aeolus and my Telephus and all. 1080 

Bac. Well, Aeschylus,—determine. What 

say you? 

Ags. (speaks in a tone of grave and manly 

despondency.) 
I wish the place of trial had been elsewhere, 
I stand at disadvantage here. 
~ Bac. As how? 

Ags. Because my poems live on earth above, 
And his died with him, and descended here, 1085 
And are at hand as ready witnesses; 

But you decide the matter: I submit. 

Bac. (with official pertness and importance.) 

Come—let them bring me fire and frankin- 


cense, 
That I may offer vows and make oblations 
For an ingenious critical conclusion 1090 


To this same elegant and clever trial— 
{To the CHorus.) And you too,—sing me a 
hymn there.—To the Muses. 


Cuorus. To the Heavenly Nine we peti- 
tion, 
Ye, that on earth or in air 
kindly protecting 
the vagaries of learned ambition, 1005 
And at your ease from above our sense and 
folly directing, 
(or poetical contests inspecting, 
Deign to behold for a while as a scene of 
amusing attention, 
all the struggles of style and invention, ) 
Aid, and assist, and attend, and afford to the 
furious authors 1100 
your refined and enlighten’d suggestions; 
Grant them ability—force and agility, quick 
recollections, 
and address in their answers and questions, 
Pithy replies, with a word to the wise, and 
pulling and hauling, 
with inordinate uproar and bawling, 1105 
Driving and drawing, like carpenters sawing, 
their dramas asunder: 
With suspended sense and wonder, 
All are ‘waiting and attending 
On the conflict now depending! 


are for ever 


Bac. Come, say your prayers, you two be- 


fore the trial. [AESCHYLUS offers in- 


GEHSE: 1110 
Ars. O Ceres, nourisher of my soul, main- 
tain me 


A worthy follower of thy mysteries. 
Bac. (fo Evuripmves.) There, you there, 
make your offering. 
Evr. j Well, I will; 
But I direct myself to other deities. 
Bac. Heh, what? Your own? some new 
ones? 
Evr. Most assuredly! 1115 
Bac. Well! Pray away, then—to your own 
new deities. [EURIPIDES offers incense. 
Eur. Thou foodful Air, the nurse of all my 
notions; 
And ye, the organic powers of sense and 
speech, 
And keen refined olfactory discernment, 
Assist my present search for faults and 
errors. 1120 


Cuorus. Here beside you, here are we, 
Eager all to hear and see 
This abstruse and mighty battle 
Of profound and learned prattle. 
—But, as it appears to me, 1125 
Thus the course of it will be; 
He, the junior and appellant, 
Will advance as the assailant. 
Aiming shrewd satiric darts 
At his rival’s noble parts; 1130 
And with sallies sharp and keen 
Try to wound him in the spleen, 
While the veteran rends and raises 
Rifted, rough, uprooted phrases, 
Wielded like a threshing staff 1135 
Scattering the dust and chaff. 


Bac. Come, now begin, dispute away, but 
first I give you notice 
That every phrase in your discourse must be 
refined, avoiding 
Vulgar absurd comparisons, 
silly joking. 
Eur. At the first outset, I forbear to state 
my own pretensions; 140 


and awkward 


Hereafter I shall mention them, when his 
have been refuted; 
After I shall have fairly shown, how he be- 


fool’d and cheated 


The rustic audience that he found, which 
Phrynichus bequeathed him. 
He planted first upon the stage a figure 


veil’d and muffled, 


| Strung on 
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An Achilles or a Niobe, 
their faces; 
But kept a tragic attitude, 
utter. 
Bac. No more they did: 
Eur. 


that never show’d 


1145 
without a word to 


*tis very true. 
—In the meanwhile the Chorus 
ten strophes right-on-end, but 
they remain’d in silence. 
Bac. I liked that silence well enough, as 
well, perhaps, or better 
Than those new talking characters— 


Eur. That’s from your want of judg- 
ment, 1150 
Believe me. 
Bac. Why, perhaps it is; but what was his 
intention? 


Eur. Why, mere conceit and insolence; to 
keep the people waiting 


Till Niobe should deign to speak, to drive 
his drama forward. 
Bac. O what a rascal. Now I see the tricks 


he used to play me. 
[To ArscHyLus, who is showing signs of 
indignation by various contortions. 
—What makes you writhe and wince about ?>— 
Eur. Because he feels my censures. 1155 
—-Then having dragg’d and drawl’d along, 
halfway to the conclusion, 
He foisted in a dozen words of _noisy bois- 
terous accent, 
With lofty plumes and shaggy brows, mere 
bugbears of the language, 
That no man ever heard before.— 
AES. Alas! alas! 
Bac. (to ArscHyLus.) Have done there! 
Eur. He never used a simple word. 
Bac. (fo ArscHytus.) Don’t grind your 
teeth so strangely. 1160 
Eur. But “Bulwarks and Scamanders” and 
“Hippogrifs and Gorgons.” 
“On burnish’d shields emboss’d in brass’; 
bloody, remorseless phrases 
Which nobody could understand. 
Bac. Well, I confess, for my part, 
I used to keep awake at night, with guesses 
and conjectures 
To think what kind of foreign bird he meant 
by griffin-horses. 1165 
Ars. A figure on the heads of the ships; 
: you goose, you must have seen them. 
Bac. Well, from the likeness, I declare, I 
took it for Eruxis. 
Eur. So! Figures from the heads of ships 
are fit for tragic diction. 


Ars. Well then—thou paltry wretch, ex- | 


plain. What were your own de- 
vices? 

Eur. Not stories about flying-stags, like 
yours, and griffin-horses; 1170 


Nor terms nor images derived from tapestry 
Persian hangings. 

When I received the Muse from you I found 
her puff’d and pamper’d 

With pompous sentences and terms, 
brous huge virago. 

My first attention was applied 
look genteelly; 

And bring her to a slighter shape 
lighter diet: 

I fed her with plain household phrase, 
cool familiar salad, 

With water-gruel episode, 
jelly, 

With moral mincemeat; till at length I 
brought her into compass; 

Cephisophon, who was my cook, 
to make them relish. 


a cum- 
to make her 
by dint of 

1175 


and 


with sentimental 


contrived 


I kept my plots distinct and clear, and, to 
prevent confusion, 1180 
My leading characters rehearsed their pedi- 


grees for prologues. 

AEs. Twas well, at least, that you forebore 
to quote your own extraction. 

Eur. From the first opening of the scene, 
all persons were in action; 

The master spoke, the slave replied, 
women, young and old ones, 
All had their equal share of talk— 
Ars. Come, then, stand forth and tell us, 1185 
What forfeit less than death is due _‘ for such 
an innovation? 

Eur. I did it upon principle, from demo- 
cratic motives. 

Bac. Take care, my friend—upon that 
ground your footing is but tick- 
lish. 

Eur. I taught these youths to speechify. 

AES. I say so too.—Moreover 

I say that—for the public good—you ought 
to have been hang’d first. 1190 

Eur. The rules and forms of rhetoric——the 
laws of composition, 

To prate—to state—and in debate 
question fairly: 

At a dead lift to turn and shift—to make a 

nice distinction. 

I grant it all—I make it all—my 
ground of accusation. 

Eur. The whole in cases and concerns 
curring and recurring 


the 


to meet a 


AES. 


Oc- 
1195 
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At every turn and every day domestic and 
familiar, 

So that the audience, one and all, 
sonal experience, 


from per- 


Were competent to judge the piece, and 
form a fair opinion 
Whether my scenes and sentiments agreed 


with truth and nature. 

I never took them by surprise 
understandings, 

With Memnons and Tydides’s 
rattle-trappings 

Of battle-steeds and clattering shields to 
scare them from their senses; 

But for a test (perhaps the best) our pupils 
and adherents 


to storm their 
1200 


and idle 


May be distinguished instantly by person 
and behaviour; 
His are Phormisius the rough, Meganetes 


the gloomy, 1205 
Hobgoblin-headed, trumpet-mouth’d,  grim- 
visaged, ugly-bearded; 
But mine are Cleitophon the smooth,—Thera- 
menes the gentle. 
Bac. Theramenes—a clever hand, 
versal genius, 
I never found him at a loss 
of party 
To change his watchword at a word or at a 
moment’s warning, 
Eur. Thus it was that I began, 
With a nicer, neater plan; 
Teaching men to look about, 
Both within doors and without; 
To direct their own affairs, 
And their house and household wares; 
Marking everything amiss— 
“Where is that? and—What is this?” 
“This is broken—that is gone,” 
’Tis the modern style and tone. 
Bac. Yes, by Jove—and at their homes 
Nowadays each master comes, 
Of a sudden bolting in 
With an uproar and a din; 
Rating all the servants round, 
“Tf it’s lost, it must be found. 
Why was all the garlic wasted? 
There, that honey has been tasted: 
And these olives pilfer’d here. 
Where’s the pot we bought last year? 
What’s become of all the fish? 
Which of you has broke the dish?” 
Thus it is, but heretofore, 
The moment that they cross’d the door, 
They sat them down to doze and snore. 


a uni- 


in all the turns 


1210 


1215 


1220 


1225 


1230 


1235 


Cuorus. “Noble Achilles! you see the dis- 
aster, < 
“The shame and affront, and an enemy 
nigh!” 
Oh! bethink thee, mighty master, 
Think betimes of your reply; 
Yet beware, lest anger force 
Your hasty chariot from the course; 
Grievous charges have been heard, 
With many a sharp and bitter word, 
Notwithstanding, mighty chief, 
Let Prudence fold her cautious reef 
In your anger’s swelling sail; 
By degrees you may prevail, 
But beware of your behaviour 
Till the wind is in your favour: 
Now for your answer, illustrious architect, 1250 
Founder of lofty theatrical lays! 
Patron in chief of our tragical trumperies! 
Open the’ floodgate of figure and phrase! 


1240 


1245 


Ags. My spirit is kindled with anger and 
shame, 
To so base a competitor forced to reply, 1255 
But I needs must retort, or the wretch will 
report 
That he left me refuted and foil’d in debate; 
Tell me then, What are the principal merits 
Entitling a poet to praise and renown? 
Eur. The improvement of morals, 
progress of mind, 
When a poet, by skill and invention, 
Can render his audience virtuous and wise. 
Ars. But if you, by neglect or intention, 
Have done the reverse, and from brave honest 


the 


1260 


spirits 
Depraved, and have left them degraded and 
base, 1265 
Tell me, what punishment ought you to suf- 
fer? 
Bac. Death, to be sure!—Take that answer 
from me. 


Ars. Observe then, and mark, what our 
citizens were, 
When first from my care they were trusted 
to you; 
scoundrel 
foons, 
Evading the services due to the state; 

But with hearts all on fire, for adventure and 
war, 
Distinguish’d for 

strength, 
Breathing forth nothing but lances and darts, 
Arms, and equipment, and battle array, 125 


Not informers, or paltry  buf- 


1270 


hardiness, stature, and 
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| Bucklers, and shields, 
hauberks, 
Helmets, and plumes, and heroic attire. 
Bac. There he goes, hammering on with his 
helmets, 
| He'll be the death of me one of these days. 
Eur. But how did you manage to make ’em 


and habergeons, and 


| so manly, 1280 
What was the method, the means that you 
took? 


Bac. Speak, Aeschylus, speak, and behave 
yourself better, 
And don’t in your rage stand so silent and 
stern. 
Ags. A drama, brimful with heroical spirit. 
Eur. What did you call it? 
AEs. “The Chiefs against Thebes,” 128; 
| That inspired each spectator with martial 
| ambition, 
Courage, and ardour, and prowess, and pride. 
Bac. But you did very wrong to encourage 
the Thebans. 
' Indeed, you deserve to be punish’d, you do, 
For the Thebans are grown to be capital 
soldiers, 1290 
You've done us a mischief by that very thing. 
Ars. The fault was your own, if you took 
other courses; 
The lesson I taught was directed to you: 
Then I gave you the glorious theme of ‘The 
Persians,” 
Replete with sublime patriotical strains, 1295 
The record and example of noble achievement, 
The delight of the city, the pride of the stage. 
Bac. I rejoiced, I confess, when the tidings 
were carried 
To old King Darius, so long dead and buried, 
And the chorus in concert kept wringing their 
hands, 
Weeping and wailing, and crying, Alas! 
Ars. Such is the duty, the task of a poet, 
Fulfilling in honour his office and trust. 
Look to traditional history—look 
To antiquity primitive, early, remote: 
See there, what a blessing illustrious poets 
Conferr’d on mankind, in the centuries past, 
Orpheus instructed mankind in religion, 
Reclaim’d them from bloodshed and barbarous 
rites: 
Muszus deliver’d the doctrine of medicine, 1310 
And warnings prophet’c for ages to come: 
Next came old Hesiod, teaching us husbandry, 
Ploughing, and sowing, and rural affairs, 
Rural economy, rural astronomy, 
Homely morality, labour, and thrift: 


1300 


1305 


1315 


Homer himself, our adorable Homer, 
What was his title to praise and renown? 
What, but the worth of the lessons he taught 
us, 
Discipline, arms, and equipment of war? 
Bac. Yes, but Pantacles was never the 
wiser; 1320 
For in the procession he ought to have led, 
When his helmet was tied, he kept puzzling, 
and tried 
To fasten the crest on the crown of his head. 
Ars. But other brave warriors and noble 
commanders 
Were train’d in his lessons to valour and 
skill; 
Such was the noble heroical Lamachus; 
Others besides were instructed by him; 
And I, from his fragments ordaining a ban- 
quet, 
Furnish’d and deck’d with majestical phrase, 
Brought forward the models of ancient 
achievement, 
Teucer, Patroclus, and chiefs of Baas 
mids and rousing Athenian hearts, 
When the signal of onset was blown in their 
ear, 
With a similar ardour to dare and to do; 
But I never allow’d of your lewd Stheno- 
beeas, 1335 
Or filthy, detestable Phedras—not I— 
Indeed, I should doubt if my dramas through- 
out 
Exhibit an instance of woman in love. 
Eur. No, you were too stern for an amor- 


1325 


1330 


ous turn, 
For Venus and Cupid too stern and too 
stupid. 1340 


Ars. May they leave me at rest, and with 
peace in my breast, 
And infest and pursue your kindred and you, 
With the very same blow that dispatch’d you 
below. 
Bac. That was well enough said; with the 
life that he led, 
He himself in the end got a wound from a 
friend. 


1345 
Eur. But what, after all, is the horrible mis- 
chief? 
My poor Sthenoboeas, what harm have they 
done? 
Ars. The example is follow’d, the practice 
has gain’d, 
And women of family, fortune, and worth, 
Bewilder’d with shame in a_ passionate 
fury, 1350 
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Have poison’d themselves for Bellerophon’s | Buying the best at the fishmonger’s stall. 


sake. 
Eur. But at least you'll allow that I never 
invented it, 
Phedra’s affair was a matter of fact. 
Ars. A fact, with a vengeance! but horrible 


facts 
Should be buried in silence, not bruited 
abroad, 1355 


Nor brought forth on the stage, nor em- | 


blazon’d in poetry. 
Children and boys have a teacher assign’d 
them— 
The bard is a master for manhood and youth, 
Bound to instruct them in virtue and truth, 
Beholden and bound. 
Evr. But is virtue a sound? 1360 
Can any mysterious virtue be found 
In bombastical, huge, hyperbolical phrase? 
Ars. Thou dirty, calamitous wretch, recol- 
lect 
That exalted ideas of fancy require 


To be clothed in a suitable vesture of 
phrase; 1365 
And that heroes and gods may be fairly sup- 


posed 
Discoursing in words of a mightier import, 
More lofty by far than the children of man; 
As the pomp of apparel assign’d to their per- 


sons, 
Produced on the stage and presented to 
view, 1370 


Surpasses in dignity, splendour, and lustre 
Our popular garb and domestic attire, 

A practice which nature and reason allow, 
But which you disannull’d and rejected. 


Eur. As how? 
Ars. When you brought forth your kings, 
in a villainous fashion, 1375 


In patches and rags, as a claim for compassion. 
Eur. And this is a grave misdemeanour, for- 
sooth! 
Ags. It has taught an example of sordid un- 
truth: 
For the rich of the city, that ought to equip, 
And to serve with, a ship, are appealing to 
pity, 1380 
Pretending distress—with an overworn dress. 
Bac. By Jove, so they do; with a waist- 
coat brand new, 
Worn closely within, warm and new for the 
skin; 
And if they escape in this beggarly shape, 
You'll meet ’em at market, I warrant ’em 


all, nee 


Ars. He has taught every soul to sophis- 
ticate truth; 
And debauch’d all the bodies and minds of the 
youth; 
Leaving them morbid, and pallid, and spare; 


And the places of exercise vacant and 
bare:— ° 1390 

The disorder has spread to the fleet and the 
crew; 


The service is ruin’d, and ruin’d by you— 
With prate and debate in a mutinous state; 
Whereas, in my day, ’twas a different way; 
Nothing they said, nor knew nothing to 


say, 1395 
But to call for their porridge, and cry, “Pull 
away.” 


Bac. Yes—yes, thy knew this, 
How to stink in the teeth 
Of the rower beneath; 
And befoul their own comrades, 1400 
And pillage ashore; 
But now they forget the command of the 
oar :— 
Prating and splashing, 
Discussing and dashing, 
They steer here and there, 1405 
With their eyes in the air, 
Hither and thither, 
Nobody knows whither. 
Ars. Can the reprobate mark in the course 


he has run, 

One crime unattempted, a mischief un- 
done? 1410 

With his horrible passions, of sisters and 
brothers, 

And sons-in-law, tempted by villainous moth- 
ers, 


And temples defiled with a bastardly birth, 
And women, divested of honour or worth, 
That talk about life “as a death upon 
earth”; 1415 
And sophistical frauds and rhetorical bawds; 
Till now the whole state is infested with tribes 
Of scriveners and scribblers, and rascally 


scribes— 
All practice of masculine vigour and pride, 
Our wrestling and running, are all laid 
aside, 


1420 
And we see that the city can hardly rons 
For the Feast of the Founder, a racer of force 
To carry the torch and accomplish a course. 

Bac. Well, I laugh’d till I cried 
The last festival tide, 


1425 
At the fellow that ran,— 
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| °Twas a heavy fat man, 


And he panted and hobbled, 
And stumbled and wabbled, 
And the pottery people about the gate, 
Seeing him hurried, and tired, and late, 


1430 


_ Stood to receive him in open rank, 


Helping him on with a hearty spank 


_ Over the shoulder and over the flank, 
The flank, the loin, the back, the shoul- 


ders, 1435 
With shouts of applause from all beholders; 
While he ran on with a filthy fright, 
Pufing his link to keep it alight. 


_Cuorvs. Ere the prize is lost and won 


Mighty doings will be done, 
Now then—(though to judge aright 


1440 


Is difficult, when force and might 
_ Are opposed with ready slight, 


When the Champion that is cast 
Tumbles uppermost at last) 
—Since you meet in equal match, 


1445 


- Argue, contradict and scratch, 


Scuffle, and abuse and bite, 


_ Tear and fight, 


With all your wits and all your might. 


—Fear not for a want of sense 
Or judgment in your audience, 
That defect has been removed; 
They're prodigiously improved, 
Disciplined, alert and smart, 
Drill’d and exercised in art: 
Each has got a little book, 

In the which they read and look, 


Doing all their best endeavour 


To be critical and clever; 

Thus their own ingenious natures, 
Aided and improved by learning, 

Will provide you with spectators 
Shrewd, attentive, and discerning. 


1460 


The altercation which follows, turning upon 
a question of verbal criticism, is incapable of 
an exact translation. The attack with its an- 
swer occupies about forty-five lines in the 
original; Euripides begins it, saying that his 
opponent is incorrect in his use of words, and 
offers to prove it from those parts of his 
tragedies which were usually the most care- 
fully composed (the opening speeches, or pro- 
logues as they were called).—He then calls 
upon Aeschylus to repeat the first lines from 
the tragedy of Orestes. 


Terrestrial Hermes with supreme espial, 1465 


1450 H 
| “To listen and hear’— 


1455 | 


Inspector of that old paternal realm, 
Aid and assist me now, your suppliant, 
Revisiting and returning to my country! 


Aeschylus defends himself by the explana- 
tion of his meaning, which has been already 
given, and in answer to the last objection con- 
tends that for in exile to revisit his country 
and to return to it is not the same thing: to 
which Euripides replies: 


It is not justly express’d, since he return'd 
Clandestinely without authority. 1470 
Bac. That’s well remark’d; but I don’t com- 
prehend it. 
Eur. (tauntingly and coolly.) 
Proceed—Continue! 
Bac. (jealous of his authority.) Yes, you 
must continue, 
Aeschylus, I command you to continue. 
(To Euripipes.) And you, keep a look-out and 
mark his blunders. 
Ags. “From his sepulchral mound I call my 
father 1475 
To listen and hear” — 
Eur. There’s a tautology! 
Bac. Why, don’t you see, you ruffian! 
It’s a dead man he’s calling to—Three times 
We call to ’em, but they can’t be made to hear. 
Ars. And you: your prologues, of what 
kind were they? 
Eur. I'll show ye; and if you'll point out a 
tautology, 
Or a single word clapp’d in to botch a verse— 
That’s all!—I’ll give you leave to spit upon 
me. 
Bac. (with an absurd air of patience and 
resignation. ) 
Well, I can’t help myself; I’m bound to at- 


1480 


tend. 
Begin then with these same fine-spoken pro- 
logues. 1485, 
Eur. ‘Oedipus was at first a happy 
BNI” ooo 


Ars. Not he, by Jove!—but born to misery; 
Predicted and predestined by an oracle 
Before his birth to murder his own father! 
—Could he have been “at first a happy 

man”? 

Eur. ... “But afterwards 
wretched mortal.” 

By no means! he continued to be 
wretched, 
—Born wretched, and exposed as soon as born 


1490 
became a 


AES. 
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Upon a potsherd in a winter’s night; 
Brought up a foundling with disabled feet; 1495 
Then married—a young man to an aged 
woman, 

That proved to be his mother—whereupon 
He tore his eyes out. 

Bac. To complete his happiness, 
He ought to have served at sea with Erasinides. 


Aeschylus then attacks Euripides for the 
monotony of his metre, and the continued re- 
currence of a pause on the fifth syllable, which 
he ridicules by a burlesque addition subjoined 
to all the verses in which this cadence is de- 
tected. Euripides repeats the first lines of sev- 
eral of his tragedies, but falls perpetually 


upon the same pause, and is met at every turn | 


with the absurd supplement, till Bacchus calls 
out to him— 


There!—that’s enough—now come to music, 
can’t ye? 1500 
Eur. I mean it; I shall now proceed to ex- 
pose him 
As a bad composer, awkward, uninventive, 
Repeating the same strain perpetually.— 


Cuorus. I stand in wonder and perplext 
To think of what will follow next. isos 
Will he dare to criticize 
The noble bard, that did devise 
Our oldest, boldest harmonies, 

Whose mighty music we revere? 
Much I marvel, much I fear,— ts10 


Eur. Mighty fine music, truly! I'll give ye a 
sample; 
It’s every inch cut out to the same pattern. 

Bac. I'll mark—I’ve pick’d these pebbles up 

for counters. 

Eur. Noble Achilles! Forth to the rescue! 
Forth to the rescue with ready support! 1615 
Hasten and go, 

There is havoc and woe, 

Hasty defeat, 

And a bloody retreat, 

Confusion and rout, 1520 

And the terrible shout 

Of a conquering foe, 

Tribulation and woe! 
Bac. Whoh hoh there! 

enough, I reckon; 

Therefore I'll go to wash away my woe 12. 

In a warm bath. 
Evr. 


we've had woes 


No, do pray wait an instant, 


And let me give you first another strain, 
Transferr’d to the stage from music to the 


lyre. 

Bac. Proceed then— only give us no more 
woes. 

Eur. The supremacy, sceptre, and haughty 
command 1530 


Of the Grecian land—with a  flatto-flatto- 
flatto-thrat— 
And the ravenous sphinx, with her horrible 
brood, 
Thirsting for blood—with a flatto-flatto-flatto- 
thrat, 
And armies equipp’d for a vengeful assault, 
For Paris’s fault—with a flatto-flatto-flatto- 
thrat. 1535 
Bac. What herb is that same flatto-thrat? 
some simple, 
I guess, you met with in the field of Mara- 
thon: 
—But such a tune as this! you must have 
learnt it 
From fellows hauling buckets at the well. 
Ares. Such were the strains I purified and 
brought 1540 
To just perfection—taught by Phrynichus, 
Not copying him, but culling other flowers 
From those fair meadows which the Muses 
love— 
—But he filches and begs, adapts and borrows 
Snatches of tunes from minstrels in the 
street, 1545 
Strumpets and vagabonds—the lullabys 
Of nurses and old women—jigs and ballads— 
Ill give ye a proofi—Bring me a lyre here, 
somebody. 
What signifies a lyre? the castanets 
Will suit him better—Bring the castanets, 1550 
With Euripides’s Muse to snap her fingers 
In cadence to her master’s compositions. 
Bac. This Muse, I take it, is a Lesbian 
Muse. 
Gentle halcyons, ye that lave 
Your snowy plume, 1555 
Sporting on the summer wave; 
Ye too that around the room, 
On the rafters of the roof 
Strain aloft your airy woof; 
Ye spiders, spiders ever spinning, 1560 
Never ending, still beginning— 
Where the dolphin loves to follow, 
Weltering in the surge’s hollow, 
Dear to Neptune and Apollo; 
By the seamen understood 1565 
Ominous of harm or good; 
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In capricious, eager sallies, 
Chasing, racing round the galleys. 


What follows is not very intelligible; it 
| should seem that Aeschylus beats the measure 
of the music which he ridicules. He says, “Do 
you see this foot?” or (as the scholiast ex- 
plains it) “this rhythm?” to which Bacchus 
answers, “I see it—” 


Ars. Well now. Do you see this? 


Bac. I see it— 


_ After which Aeschylus turns to his antag- 
onist: 


Ags. Such is your music. I shali now proceed 
To give a specimen of your monodies— 1571 
O dreary shades of night! 
What phantoms of affright 
Have scared my trouble sense 
With saucer eyes immense; 1575 
And huge horrific paws 
With bloody claws! 
Ye maidens haste, and bring 
From the fair spring 1579 
_A bucket of fresh water; whose clear stream 
May purify me from this dreadful dream: 
But oh! my dream is out 
Ye maidens search about! 
_O mighty powers of mercy, can it be; 
That Glyke, Glyke, she, 1585 
(My friend and civil neighbour heretofore), 
Has robb'd my henroost of its feather’d store? 
_ With the dawn I was beginning, 
Spinning, spinning, spinning, spinning, 
Unconscious of the meditated crime; 
Meaning to sell my yarn at market-time. 
Now tears alone are left me, 
My neighbour hath bereft me, 
Of all—of all—of all—all but a tear! 
Since he, my faithful trusty chanticleer 1595 
Is flown—is flown!—is gone—is gone! 
—But, O ye nymphs of sacred Ida, bring 
Torches and bows, with arrows on the string; 
And search around 
All the suspected ground: 
And thou, fair huntress of the sky; 
Deign to attend, descending from on high— 
—While Hecate, with her tremendous torch, 
Even from the topmost garret to the porch 
Explores the premises with search exact, 1605 
To find the thief and ascertain the fact— 
Bac. Come, no more songs! 
AES. I’ve had enough of ’em; 
For my part, I shall bring him to the balance, 
As a true test of our poetic merit, 


1590 


1600 


1609 


To prove the weight of our respective verses. 
Bac. Well then, so be it—if it must be so, 
That I’m to stand here like a cheesemonger 
Retailing poetry with a pair of scales. 
[A huge pair of scales are here dis- 
covered on the stage. 


Cuorvus. Curious eager wits pursue 
Strange devices quaint and new, 1615 
Like the scene you witness here, 
Unaccountable and queer; 

I myself, if merely told it, 

If I did not here behold it, 

Should have deem’d it utter folly, 1620 
Craziness and nonsense wholly. 

Bac. Move up; stand close to the balance! 

Eur. Here are we— 

Bac. Take hold now, and each of you re- 

peat a verse, 
And don’t leave go before I call to you! 

Eur. We're ready. 

Bac. Now, then, each repeat a verse. 1625 

Eur. “I wish that Argo with her woven 

wings.” 

Ags. “O streams of Sperchius, and ye pas- 

tured plains.” 

Bac. Let go!—See now—this scale out- 

weighs that other 
Very considerably— 
Eur. How did it happen? 
Bac. He slipp’d a river in, like the wool- 
jobbers, 1630 
To moisten his metre—but your line was light, 
A thing with wings—ready to fly away. 

Eur. Let him try once again then, and take 

hold. 

Bac. Take hold once more. 

Evr. We're ready. 

Bac. Now repeat. 

Eur. “Speech is the temple and altar of per- 

suasion.”’ 1635 
Ags. “Death is a God that loves no sacrifice.” 
Bac. Let go!—See there again! This scale 
sinks down; 
No wonder that it should, with Death put into 
it, 
The heaviest of all calamities. 1639 

Eur. But I put in persuasion finely express’d 
In the best terms. 

BAc. Perhaps so; but persuasion 
Is soft and light and silly—Think of something 
That’s heavy and huge, to outweigh him, 

something solid. 

Eur. Let’s see—Where have I got it? Some- 

thing solid? 
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Bac. “Achilles has thrown twice—Twice a 

deuce-ace!” 1645 
Come now, one trial more; this is the last. 

Eur. “He grasp'd a mighty mace of massy 
weight.” 

Ars. “Cars upon cars, and corpses heap’d 
pell-mell.” 

Bac. He has nick’d you again— 

Eur. Why so? What has he done? 

Bac. He has heap’d ye up cars and corpses, 
such a load 1650 


As twenty Egyptian labourers could not 
carry— 
Ars. Come, no more single lines—let him 
bring all, 
His wife, his children, his Cephiscphon, 
His books and_ everything, himself to 
boot— 1655 


Tl counterpoise them with a couple of lines. 

Bac. Well, they're both friends of mine— 

I shan’t decide 
To get myself ill-will from either party; 
One of them seems extraordinary clever, 
And the other suits my taste particularly. 
Piuto. Won't you decide then, and conclude 
the business? 1660 

Bac. Suppose then I decide; what then? 

JW Then take him 
Away with you, whichever you prefer, 

As a present for your pains in coming down 
here. 

Bac. Heaven bless ye—Well—let’s see now 

—Can’t ye advise me? 
This is the case—I’m come in search of a 
poet— 1665 

Pru. With what design? 

Bac. With this design; to see 
The City again restored to peace and wealth, 
Exhibiting tragedies in a proper style. 
—Therefore whichever gives the best ad- 

vice 1669 
On public matters I shall take him with me. 
—First then of Alcibiades, what think ye? 
The City is in hard labour with the ques- 
tion. 

Eur. What are her sentiments towards him? 

Bac. What? 
“She loves and she detests and longs to have 

him.” 1674 
But tell me, both of you, your own opinions. 
Eur. (Evripies and Arscuytus speak 
each in his own tragical style.) I hate 
the man, that in his country’s service 
Is slow, but ready and quick to work her harm; 
Unserviceable except to serve himself. 


Bac. Well said, by Jove!—Now you—Give 

us a sentence. 

Ags. ’Tis rash and idle policy to foster 
A lion’s whelp within the city walls, 
But when he’s rear’d and grown you must in- 

dulge him. 

Bac. By Jove then, I’m quite puzzled; one 

of them: 
Has answer’d clearly, and the other sensibly: 
But give us both of ye one more opinion; 168; 
—What means are left of safety for the state? 

Eur. To tack Kinesias like a pair of wings 
To Cleocritus’s shoulders, and dispatch them 
From a precipice to sail across the seas. 

Bac. It seems a joke; but there’s some sense 

in it. 1690 
Eur. ... Then being both equipp’d with 
little cruets 
They might co-operate in a naval action, 
By sprinkling vinegar in the enemies’ eyes. 
—But I can tell you and will. 
Bac. Speak, and explain then— 
Eur. If we mistrust where present trust is 
placed, 1695 
Trusting in what was heretofore mistrusted— 
Bac. How! What! I’m at a loss—Speak it 


1680 


again 

Not quite so learnedly—more plainly and 
simply. 

Eur. If we withdraw the confidence we 
placed 


In these our present statesmen, and transfer 
it 1700 
To those whom we mistrusted heretofore, 
This seems I think our fairest chance for 
safety: 
If with our present counsellors we fail, 
Then with their opposites we might succeed. 
Bac. That’s capitally said, my Pala- 
medes! 1705 
My politician! was it all your own? 
Your own invention? 
Ev. All except the cruets; 
That was a notion of Cephisophon’s. 
Bac. (to AEscHyLus.) Now you—What say 
you? 
AES. Inform me about the city— 109 
What kind of persons has she placed in office? 
Does she promote the worthiest ? 


Bac. No, not she, 
She can’t abide ’em. 
AES. Rogues then she prefers? 


Bac. Not altogether, she makes use of ’em 
Perforce as it were. 
AES. Then who can hope to save 
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A state so wayward and perverse, that finds 
No sort of habit fitted for her wear? 1716 
Drugget or superfine, nothing will suit her! 
Bac. Do think a little how she can be saved. 
Ags. Not here; when I return there, I shall 


speak. 
Bac. No, do pray send some good advice be- 
fore you. 1720 
Aes. When they regard their lands as 


enemy’s ground, 
Their enemy's possessions as their own, 
Their seamen and the fleet their only safe- 
guard, 
| Their sole resource hardship and poverty, 
And resolute endurance in distress— 172s 
Bac. That’s well,—but juries eat up every- 
thing, 
And we shall lose our supper if we stay. 
Pru. Decide then— 
BAC. 
Ill make a choice according to my fancy. 
Eur. Remember, then, your oath to your 
poor friend; 1730 
And, as you swore and promised, rescue 
me. 
Bac. “It was my tongue that swore’—I fix 
on Aeschylus. 
Eur. O wretch! what have you done? 
Bac. Me? done? What should I? 
Voted for Aeschylus to be sure—Why not? 


Eur. And after such a villainous act, you | 


| dare Be 

To view me face to face—Art not ashamed? 

Bac. Why shame, in point of fact, is noth- 

| ing real: 

| Shame is the apprehension of a vision 
Reflected from the surface of opinion— 

-—The opinion of the public—They must 


| judge. 1740 

Eur. O cruel!—Will you abandon me to 
death? 

Bac. Why perhaps death is life, and life is 
death, 

And victuals and drink an illusion of the 
senses ; 


For what is Death but an eternal sieep? 
And does not Life consist of sleeping and eat- 
ing? 1745 
Pru. Now, Bacchus, you'll come here with 
us within. 
Bac. (a little startled and alarmed.) What 
for? 
REU. To be received and entertain’d 
With a feast before you go. 
Bac, 


You'll decide for your own selves, | 


That’s well imagined, | 


With all my heart—I've not the least objec- 
tion. 


Cuorus. Happy is the man possessing 
The superior holy blessing 
Of a judgment and a taste 
Accurate, refined and chaste; 
As it plainly doth appear 
In the scene presented here; 
Where the noble worthy Bard 
Meets with a deserved reward, 
Suffer’d to depart in peace 
Freely with a full release, 
To revisit once again 
His kindred and his countryman— 
Hence moreover 
You discover, 
That to sit with Socrates, 
In a dream of learned ease; 
Quibbling, counter-quibbling, prating, 
Argufying and debating 
With the metaphysic sect, 
Daily sinking in neglect, 
Growing careless, incorrect, 
While the practice and the rules 
Of the true poetic Schools 
Are renounced or slighted wholly, 
Is a madness and a folly. 


1750 


1755 


1760 


1765, 


1770 


Pru. Go forth with good wishes and hearty 


good-will, 1775 


| And salute the good people on Pallas’s 
| hill; 

Let them hear and admire father Aeschylus 
still 


In his office of old which again he must fill; 
—You must guide and direct them, 
Instruct and correct them, 
With a lesson in verse. 
For you'll find them. much worse ; 
Greater fools than before, and their folly much 
more, 
And more numerous far than the blockheads 
of yore— 

—aAnd give Cleophon this, 
And bid him not miss, 
But be sure to attend 
| To the summons I send: 
To Nicomachus too, 
And the rest of the crew 
That devise and invent 

New taxes and tribute, 
Are summonses sent, 

Which you'll mind to distribute. 
Bid them come to their graves, 


1780 


1785 


1790 


1795 
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Or, like runaway slaves, 

If they linger and fail, 

We shall drag them to jail; 

Down here in the dark 

With a brand and a mark. 
Ags. I shall do as you say; 

But the while I’m away, 

Let the seat that I held 

Be by Sophocles fill’d, 

As deservedly reckon’d 

My pupil and second 

In learning and merit 

And tragical spirit— 

—And take special care; 

Keep that reprobate there 

Far aloof from the Chair; 

Let him never sit in it 

An hour or a minute, 

By chance or design 

To profane what was mine. 


us 800 


1805 


1810 


1815 


Pru. Bring forward the torches!—The 
Chorus shall wait 
And attend on the Poet in triumph and state 
With a thundering chant of majestical tone 
To wish him farewell, with a tune of his own. 


Cuorus. Now may the powers of the earth 

give a safe and speedy departure 1820 

To the Bard at his second birth, with a pros- 
perous happy revival; 

And may the city, fatigued with wars and long 
revolution, ; 

At length be brought to return to just and wise 
resolutions; 

Long in peace to remain—Let restless Cleo- 

phon hasten 

Far from amongst us here—since wars are his 
only diversion, 1825 

Thrace, his native land; will afford him wars 
in abundance. 


XENOPHON 
(430-355 B.c.) 


Xenophon, born in Attica, devoted the greater 
part of his life to the activities of a sportsman 
and farmer. He was a soldier in the Spartan 
army and took part under Cyrus in the expedi- 
tion against Persia. He was a pupil of Socrates; 
his Memorabilia, Apology, and Symposium set 
forth, though somewhat superficially, the prac- 
tical precepts of Socrates. The CEconomicus is a 
treatise on how to manage a wife and house- 
hold. He wrote also The Education of Cyrus; 
the Anabasis, an account of the expedition of 


the 10,000 against Persia; and numerous treatises 


on horsemanship and cavalry tactics. In The 
Education of Cyrus he aimed to show an ideal 
king in ideal surroundings as an example for 
future rulers. He did not hesitate to include 
fictitious anecdotes to emphasize his purpose. 
His life during stirring times embraced wide 
and varied experiences; his interest in human 
character and conduct was keen, as was his 
understanding of human motives. His style is 
clear, vivid, swift, and arresting. 
) The translation of the following selections is 
ytpat of Henry G. Dakyns in Everyman’s Library. 


Boox II 


CHAPTER VII 


Socrates endeavoured to alleviate the necessities of his 


friends by his instructions, and by exhorting 
them to assist each other. In this chapter it is 
particularly shown that any person of liberal 


education may, when oppressed by poverty, hon- 
ourably use his talents and accomphshments for 
his support. 


Such difficulties of his friends as arose from 
ignorance, he endeavoured to remedy by his 
counsel; such as sprung from poverty, by ad- 
monishing them to assist each other according 
to their means. With reference to this point, 
I will relate what I know of him. 

Observing Aristarchus, on one occasion, 
looking gloomily, ‘“You seem,” said he, “Aris- 
tarchus, to be taking something to heart; but 
you ought to impart the cause of your un- 
easiness to your friends; for perhaps we may 
by some means lighten it.” “I am _ indeed, 
Socrates,” replied Aristarchus, “in great per- 
plexity; for since the city has been disturbed, 
and many of our people have fled to the 
Pireeus, my surviving sisters, and nieces, and 
cousins have gathered about me in such num- 
bers, that there are now in my house four- 


the city; no one will buy our furniture, nor 
is it possible to borrow money from any 
quarter; a person, indeed, as it seems to me, 
would sooner find money by seeking it on the 
sroad, than get it by borrowing. It is a griev- 
ous thing to me, therefore, to leave my rela- 
tions to perish; and it is impossible for me to 
support such a number under such circum- 
stances.” Socrates, on hearing this, replied, 
ro “And how is it that Ceramon, yonder, though 
maintaining a great number of people, is not 
only able to procure what is necessary for him- 
self and them, but gains so much more, also, 
as to be positively rich, while you, having 
1s Many to support, are afraid lest vou should all 
perish for want of necessaries?” ‘‘Because, as- 
suredly,” replied Aristarchus, ‘he maintains 
slaves, while I have to support free-born per- 
sons.” “And which of the two,” inquired Soc- 


zorates, “do you consider to be the better, the 


free-born persons that are with you, or the 
slaves that are with Ceramon?” “I consider 
the free persons with me as the better.” “Is 
it not then a disgrace that he should gain 


2s abundance by means of the inferior sort, and 


that you should be in difficulties while having 
with you those of the better class?” “Such cer- 
tainly is the case; but it is not at all won- 
derful; for he supports artisans; but I, per- 


teen free-born persons. At the same time, we 3osons of liberal education.” “Artisans, then,” 


receive no profit from our lands, for the enemy 
are in possession of them; nor any rent from 
our houses, for but few inhabitants are left in 


asked Socrates, “are persons that know how 
to make something useful?” “Unquestionably,” 
replied Aristarchus, “Is barley-meal, then, use- 
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ful?” “Very.” “Is bread?” ‘Not less so.” “And 
are men’s and women’s garments, coats, cloaks, 
and mantles, useful?” “They are all extremely 
useful.” “And do those who are residing with 
you, then, not know how to make any of these 
things?” “They know how to make them all, 
as I believe.” “And are you not aware that 
from the manufacture of one of these articles, 
that of barley-meal, Nausicydes supports not 
only himself and his household, but a great 
number of swine and oxen besides, and gains, 
indeed, so much more than he wants, that he 
often even assists the government with his 
money? Are you not aware that Cyrebus, by 
making bread, maintains his whole household, 
and lives luxuriously; that Demea, of Collytus, 
supports himself by making cloaks, Menon by 
making woollen cloaks, and that most of the 
Megarians live by making mantles?” “Cer- 
tainly they do,” said Aristarchus; “for they 
purchase barbarian slaves and keep them, in 
order to force them to do what they please; 
but I have with me free-born persons and 
relatives.” “Then,” added Socrates, “because 
they are free and related to you, do you think 
that they ought to do nothing else but eat and 
sleep? Among other free persons, do you see 
that those who live thus spend their time more 
pleasantly, and do you consider them hap- 


pier, than those who practise the arts which so 


they know, and which are useful to support 
life? Do you find that idleness and careless- 
ness are serviceable to mankind, either for 
learning what it becomes them to know, or for 
remembering what they have learned, or for 
maintaining the health and strength of their 
bodies, or for acquiring and preserving what 
is useful for the support of life, and that in- 
dustry and diligence are of no service at all? 
And as to the arts which you say they know, 
whether did they learn them as being useless 
to maintain life, and with the intention of 
never practising any of them, or, on the con- 
trary, with a view to occupy themselves about 
them, and to reap profit from them? In which 
condition will men be more temperate, living 
in idleness, or attending to useful employ- 
ments? In which condition will they be more 
honest, if they work, or if they sit in idle- 
ness meditating how to procure necessaries > 
Under present circumstances, as I should sup- 
pose, you neither feel attached to your rela- 
tives, nor they to you, for you find them bur- 
densome to you, and they see that you are 
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ings there is danger that dislike may grow 

stronger and stronger, and that previous 

friendly inclinations may be diminished. But 
if you take them under your direction, so that 
s they may be employed, you will love them, 
when you see that they are serviceable to you, 
and they will grow attached to you, when they 
find that you feel satisfaction in their society; 
and remembering past services with greater 
pleasure, you will increase the friendly feeling 
resulting from them, and consequently grow 
more attached and better disposed towards 
each other. If, indeed, they were going to em- 
ploy themselves in anything dishonourable, 
death would be preferable to it; but the ac- 
complishments which they know, are, as it 
appears, such as are most honourable and be- 
coming to women; and all people execute what 
they know with the greatest ease and expedi- 
tion, and with the utmost credit and pleasure. 
Do not hesitate, therefore,’ concluded Soc- 
rates, “to recommend to them this line of con- 
duct, which will benefit both you and them; 
and they, as it is probable, will cheerfully 
comply with your wishes.” “By the gods,” 
exclaimed Aristarchus, “you seem to me to 
give such excellent advice, Socrates, that 
though hitherto I did not like to borrow 
money, knowing that, when I had spent what 
I got, I should have no means of repaying 
it, I now think that I can endure to do so, 
in order to gain the necessary means for com- 
mencing work.” 

The necessary means were accordingly pro- 
vided; wool was bought; and the women took 
their dinners as they continued at work, and 
supped when they had finished their tasks; 
they became cheerful instead of gloomy in 
countenance, and, instead of regarding each 
other with dislike, met the looks of one an- 
other with pleasure; they loved Aristarchus as 
their protector, and he loved them as being of 
use to him. At last he came to Socrates, and 
told him with delight of the state of things 
in his house: adding that “the women com- 
plained of him as being the only person in 
the house that ate the bread of idleness.” 
“And do you not tell them,” said Socrates, 
“the fable of the dog? For they say that when 
beasts had the faculty of speech, the sheep 
said to her master, ‘You act strangely, in 
granting nothing to us who supply you with 
wool, and lambs, and cheese, except what we 
get from the ground; while to the dog, who 
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annoyed with their company. From such feel- 55 brings you no such profits, you give a share 
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of the food which you take yourself.’ The dog, 
hearing these remarks, said, ‘Yes, by Jove, 
for I am he that protects even yourselves, so 
that you are neither stolen by men, nor car- 
ried off by wolves; while, if I were not to 
guard you, you would be unable even to feed, 
for fear lest you should be destroyed.’ In con- 
sequence it is said that the sheep agreed that 
the dog should have superior honour. You, ac- 
cordingly, tell your relations that you are, in 
the place of the dog, their guardian and pro- 
tector, and that, by your means, they work 
and live in security and pleasure, without suf- 
fering injury from any one.” 


Boox IV 


CHaptTer VIII 


Socrates, though condemned to death, was not con- 
victed of falsehood with regard to his Damon. 
His resolution to die. His innocence inspires him 
with courage. He thinks it good to die, and escape 
the evils of old age. Summary of the arguments 
of the Memorabilia. 


But if any one thinks that he was convicted 
of falsehood with regard to his D&mMon, be- 
cause sentence of death was pronounced on 
him by the judges although he said that the 
demon admonished him what he ought and 
what he ought not to do, let him consider, in the 
first place, that he was already so advanced 
in years that he must have ended his life, if 
not then, at least not long after; and, in the 
next, that he relinquished only the most bur- 
densome part of life, in which all feel their 


_ powers of intellect diminished, while, instead 


of enduring this, he acquired great glory by 
proving the firmness of his mind, pleading his 
cause, above all men, with the greatest re- 
gard to truth, ingenuousness, and justice, and 


_ bearing his sentence at once with the utmost 


resignation and the utmost fortitude. 
It is indeed acknowledged that no man, of 


all that are remembered, ever endured death 


with greater glory; for he was obliged to live 


thirty days after his sentence, because the 
Delian festival happened in that month, and 
the law allowed no one to be publicly put to 
death until the sacred deputation should re- 
turn from Delos; and during that time he was 
seen by all his friends living in no other way 
than at any preceding period; and, let it be 
observed, throughout all the former part of his 
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the cheerfulness and tranquillity with which 
he lived. How could any one have died more 
nobly than thus? Or what death could be more 
honourable than that which any man might 
most honourably undergo? Or what death 
could be happier than the most honourable? 
Or what death more acceptable to the gods 
than the most happy? 

IT will also relate what I heard respecting 
him from Hermogenes, the son of Hipponicus, 
who said that after Meletus had laid the ac- 
cusation against him, he heard him speaking 
on any subject rather than that of his trial, 
and remarked to him that he ought to consider 
what defence he should make, but that he said 
at first, “Do I not appear to you to have 
passed my whole life meditating on that sub- 
ject?” and then, when he asked him ‘How 
so?” he said that “he had gone through life 
doing nothing but considering what was just 
and abstaining from what was unjust, which 
he conceived to be the best meditation for his 
defence.” Hermogenes said again, “Do you not 
see, Socrates, that the judges at Athens have 


2; already put to death many innocent persons, 


from being offended at their language, and 
have allowed many that were guilty to 
escape?” “But, by Jupiter, Hermogenes,” re- 
plied he, “when I was proceeding, a while ago, 
to study my address to the judges, the demon 
testified disapprobation.” “You say what is 
strange,” rejoined Hermogenes. “And do you 
think it strange,” inquired Socrates, “that it 
should seem better to the divinity that I 
should now close my life? Do you not know, 
that, down to the present time, I would not 
admit fo any man that he has lived either 
better or with more pleasure than myself? for 
I consider that those live best who study best 
to become as good as possible; and that those 
live with most pleasure who feel the most as- 
surance that they are daily growing better 
and better. This assurance I have felt, to the 
present day, to be the case with respect to 
myself; and, associating with other men, and 
comparing myself with others, I have always 
retained this opinion respecting myself; and, 
not only I, but my friends also, maintain a 
similar feeling with regard to me, not because 
they love me (for those who love others may 
be thus affected towards the objects of their 
love), but because they think that while they 
associated with me they became greatly ad- 
vanced in virtue. If I shall live a longer period, 


life he had been admired beyond all men for ss perhaps I shall be destined to sustain the evils 
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of old age, to find my sight and hearing weak- 
ened, to feel my intellect impaired, to become 
less apt to learn, and more forgetful, and, in 
fine, to grow inferior to others in all those 
qualities in which I was once superior to them. 
If I should be insensible to this deterioration, 
life would not be worth retaining; and, if I 
should feel it, how could I live otherwise than 
with less profit, and with less comfort? If I 
am to die unjustly, my death will be a dis- 
grace to those who unjustly kill me; for 
if injustice is a disgrace, must it not be 
a disgrace to do anything unjustly? But what 
disgrace will it be to me, that others 
could not decide or act justly with regard to 
me? 

Of the men who have lived before me, I see 
that the estimation left among posterity with 
regard to such as have done wrong, and such 
as have suffered wrong, is by no means similar; 
and I know that I also, if I now die, shall ob- 
tain from mankind far different considera- 
tion from that which they will receive who 
took my life; for I know that they will always 
bear witness to me that I have never wronged 
any man, or rendered any man less virtuous, 
but that I have always endeavoured to make 
those better who conyersed with me.” Such 
discourse he held with Hermogenes, and with 
others. 

Of those who knew what sort of man Soc- 
rates was, such as were lovers of virtue, con- 
tinue to regret him above all other men, even 
to the present day, as being most useful to 
them in their pursuit of virtue. To me, being 
such as I have described him, so pious that 
he did nothing without the sanction of the 
gods; so just, that he wronged no man even 
in the most trifling affair, but was of service, 
in the most important matters, to those who 
enjoyed his society; so temperate, that he 
never preferred pleasure to virtue; so wise, 
that he never erred in distinguishing better 
from worse, needing no counsel from others, 
but being sufficient in himself to discriminate 
between them; so able to explain and settle 
such questions by argument; and besides, so 
capable of discerning character, of confuting 
those who were in error, and of exhorting them 
to virtue and honour, he seemed to be 
such as the best and happiest of men would 
be. But if any one disapproves of my opin- 
ion, let him compare the conduct of others 
with that of Socrates, and determine accord- 
ingly. 
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Boox I 
THE BOYHOOD OF CYRUS 


The father of Cyrus, so runs the story, was 


10 Cambyses, a king of the Persians, and one of 


the Perseidae, who look to Perseus as the 
founder of their race. His mother, it is agreed, 
was Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, king 
of the Medes. Of Cyrus himself, even now in 


15 the songs and stories of the East the record 


lives that nature made him most fair to look 
upon, and set in his heart the threefold love 
of man, of knowledge, and of honour. He 
would Grace all labours, he ‘would undergo 


20 all dangers, for the sake of glory. Blest by na- 


ture with such gifts of soul and body, his 
memory lives to this day in the mindful heart 
of ages. It is true that he was brought up 
according to the laws and customs of the Per- 


25 sians, and of these laws it must be noted that 


while they aim, as laws elsewhere, at the com- 
mon weal, their guiding principle is far other 
than that which most nations follow. Most 
states permit their citizens to bring up their 


30 own children at their own discretion, and allow 


the grown men ‘o regulate their own lives 
at their own will, and then they lay down cer- 
tain prohibitions, for example, not to pick and 
steal, not to break into another man’s house, 


35not to strike a man unjustly, not to commit 


adultery, not to disobey the magistrate, and so 
forth; and on the transgressor they impose 
a penalty. But the Persian laws try, as it 
were, to steal a march on time, to make their 


4o citizens from the beginning incapable of set- 


ting their hearts on any wickedness or shame- 
ful conduct whatsoever. And this is how they 
set about their object. 

In their cities they have an open place or 


4ssquare dedicated to Freedom (Free Square 


they call it), where stand the palace and other 
public buildings. From this place all goods 
for sale are rigidly excluded, and all hawkers 
and hucksters with their yells and cries and 


sovulgarities. They must go elsewhere, so that 


their clamour may not mingle with and mar 
the grace and orderliness of the educated 
classes. This square, where the public buildings 
stand, is divided into four quarters which are 


ssassigned as follows: one for the boys, another 
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for the youths, a third for the grown men, and 
the last for those who are past the age of mili- 
tary service. The law requires all the citizens 
to present themse.ves at certain times and sea- 
sons in their appointed places. The lads and the 
grown men must be there at daybreak: the 
elders may, as a rule, choose their own time, 
except on certain fixed days, when they too 
are expected to present themselves like the rest. 


Moreover, the young men are bound to sleep ,, 


at night round the public buildings, with their 
arms at their side; only the married men 
among them are exempt, and need not be on 
duty at night unless notice has been given, 
though even in their case frequent absence is 
thought unseemly. Over each of these divi- 
sions are placed twelve governors, twelve be- 
Ing the number of the Persian tribes. The gov- 
-ernors of the boys are chosen from the elders, 
and those are appointed who are thought best 
fitted to make the best of their lads: the gov- 
ernors of the youths are selected from the 
_ grown men, and on the same principle; and so 
for the grown men themselves and their own 


governors; the choice falls on those who will, : 


it is hoped, make them most prompt to carry 
out their appointed duties, and fulfil the com- 
mands imposed by the supreme authority. 
Finally, the elders themselves have presidents 


of their own, chosen to see that they too per- 30 


form their duty to the full. 

We will now describe the services demanded 
from the different classes, and thus it will 
appear how the Persians endeavour to im- 
prove their citizens. The boys go to school 
and give their time to learning justice and 
righteousness: they will tell you they come 
for that purpose, and the phrase is as natural 
with them as it is for us to speak of lads 
learning their letters. The masters spend the 
chief part of the day in deciding cases 
for their pupils: for in this boy-world, as in 


n 


of kindness when it was fully in his power 
meets with severe chastisement. They reason 
that the ungrateful man is the most likely to 
forget his duty to the gods, to his parents, 
to his fatherland, and to his friends. Shame- 
lessness, they hold, treads close on the heels of 
ingratitude, and thus ingratitude is the ring- 
leader and chief instigator to every kind of 
baseness. Further, the boys are instructed in 
temperance and self-restraint, and they find 
the utmost help towards the attainment of 
this virtue in the self-respecting behaviour 
of their elders, shown them day by day. 
Then they are taught to obey their rulers, 
and here again nothing is of greater value 
than the studied obedience to authority mani- 
fested by their elders everywhere, Conti- 
nence in meat and drink is another branch 
of instruction, and they have no better aid 
in this than, first, the example of their 
elders, who never withdraw to satisfy these 
carnal cravings until those in authority dis- 
miss them, and next, the rule that the boys 
must take their food, not with their mother 
but with their master, and not till the governor 
gives the sign. They bring from home the 
staple of their meal, dry bread with nastur- 
tium for a relish, and to slake their thirst 
they bring a drinking-cup, to dip in the run- 
ning stream. In addition, they are taught to 
shoot with the bow and to fling the jave- 
lin. 

The lads follow their studies till the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, and then they take their 


3 places as young men. 


After that they spend their time as fol- 
lows. For ten years they are bound to sleep 
at night round the public buildings, as we 
said before, and this for two reasons, to 
guard the community and to practise self- 
restraint; because that season of life, the Per- 
slans conceive, stands most in need of care. 


the grown-up world without, occasions of in- During the day they present themselves be- 
-dictment are never far to seek. There will fore the governors for service to the state, 
‘be charges, we know, of picking and stealing, 4s and, whenever necessary, they remain in a 
of violence, of fraud, of calumny, and so forth. body round the public buildings. Moreover, 
| The case is heard and the offender, if shown when the king goes out to hunt, which he will 


to be guilty. is punished. Nor does he escape 
who is found to have accused one of his fel- 
lows unfairly. And there is one charge the 
judges do not hesitate to deal with, a charge 
which is the source of much hatred among 
grown men, but which they seldom press in 
the courts, the charge of ingratitude. The cul- 


do several times a month, he takes half the 
company with him, and each man must carry 


sobow and arrows, a sheathed dagger, or ‘‘sag- 


aris,’ slung beside. the quiver, a light shield, 
and two javelins, one to hurl and the other 
to use, if need be, at close quarters. The 
reason of this public sanction for the chase 


prit convicted of refusing to repay a debt ssis not far to seek: the king leads just as he 
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does in war, hunting in person at the head 
of the field, and making his men follow, be- 
cause it is felt that the exercise itself is the 
best possible training for the needs of war. 
It accustoms a man to early rising; it hardens 
him to endure heat and cold; it teaches him 
to march and to run at the top of his speed; 
he must perforce learn to let fly arrow and 
javelin the moment the quarry is across 
his path; and, above all, the edge of his spirit 
must needs be sharpened by encountering any 
of the mightier beasts: he must deal his 
stroke when the creature closes, and stand 
on guard when it makes its rush: indeed, it 
would be hard to find a case in war that has 
not its parallel in the chase. But to proceed: 
the young men set out with provisions that 
are ampler, naturally, than the boys’ fare, 
but otherwise the same. During the chase 
itself they would not think of breaking their 
fast, but if a halt is called, to beat up the 
game, or for any hunter’s reason, then they 
will make, as it were, a dinner of their 
breakfast, and, hunting again on the mor- 
row till dinner-time, they will count the 
two days as one, because they have only 
eaten one day’s food. This they do in or- 
der that, if the like necessity should arise 
in war, they may be found equal to it. 


years are accomplished they are classed as 

grown men. And from this time forth for 

five-and-twenty years they live as follows. 
First they present themselves, as in youth, 


s before the magistrates for service to the 


state wherever there is need for strength and 
sound sense combined. If an expedition be 
on foot the men of this grade march out, not 
armed with the bow or the light shield any 


rolonger, but equipped with what are called 


the close-combat arms, a breastplate up to 
the throat, a buckler on the left arm (just 
as the Persian warrior appears in pictures), 
and for the right hand a dagger or a sword. 


15 Lastly, it is from this grade that all the magis- 


trates are appointed except the teachers for 
the boys. But when the five-and-twenty years 
are over and the men have reached the age 
of fifty years or more, then they take rank 


zoas elders, and the title is deserved. These 


elders no longer go on military service be- 
yond the frontier; they stay at home and de- 
cide all cases, public and private both. Even 
capital charges are left to their decision, and 


2sit is they who choose all the magistrates. If a 


youth or a grown man breaks the law, he is 
brought into court by the governors of his 
tribe, who act as suitors in the case, aided 
by any other citizen who pleases. The cause 


As relish to their bread these young men so is heard before the elders and they pronounce 


have whatever they may kill in the chase, or 
failing that, nasturtium like the boys. And if 
one should ask how they can enjoy the meal 
with nasturtium for their only condiment and 


judgment; and the man who is condemned is 
disfranchised for the rest of his days. 

And now, to complete the picture of the 
whole Persian polity, I will go back a little. 


water for their only drink, let him bethink 3s With the help of what has been said before, 


himself how sweet barley bread and wheaten 
can taste to the hungry man and water to the 
thirsty. As for the young men who are left 
at home, they spend their time in shooting 


the account may now be brief: the Persians 
are said to number something like one hun- 
dred and twenty-thousand men: and of these 
no one is by law debarred from honour or 


and hurling the javelin, and practising all 40 office. On the contrary, every Persian is en- 


they learnt as boys, in one long trial of skill. 
Beside this, public games are open to them 
and prizes are offered; and the tribe which 
can claim the greatest number of lads dis- 


titled to send his children to the public schools 
of righteousness and justice. As a fact, all 
who can afford to bring up their children with- 
out working do send them there: those who 


tinguished for skill and courage and faithful- 4; cannot must forego the privilege. A lad who 


ness is given the meed of praise from all the 


citizens, who honour, not only their present 


has passed through a public school has a right 
to go and take his place among the youths, 


governor, but the teacher who trained them but those who have not gone through the 
when they were boys. Moreover, these young first course may not join them. In the same 
men are also employed by the magistrates if so way the youths who have fulfilled the duties 
garrison work needs to be done or if male- of their class are entitled eventually to rank 
factors are to be tracked or robbers run down, with the men, and to share in office and 
or indeed on any errand which calls for honour: but they must first spend their full 
strength of limb and fleetness of foot. Such time among the youths; if not, they go no 
is the life of the youth. But when the tenss further. Finally, those who as grown men 
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have lived without reproach may take their serted, for the men had rushed down to pil- 
4station at last among the elders. Thus these lage the town. Instantly he summoned their 
elders form a college, every member of which officers, and bade them leave his army at 
ihas passed through the full circle of noble once. “I could never endure,” he said, “to 
learning; and this is that Persian polity and shave undisciplined fellows seizing the best of 
that Persian training which, in their belief, can everything. You knew well enough,” he added, 
win them the flower of excellence. And even “all that was in store for you. I meant to 
to this day signs are left bearing witness make all who served with me the envy of 
}to that ancient temperance of theirs and the their fellows; but now,” he said, “you can- 
#ancient discipline that preserved it. To this:1onot be surprised if you encounter some one 
day it is still considered shameful for a Per- stronger than yourselves on your way home.” 
isian to spit in public, or wipe the nose, or Fear fell on the Chaldeans at this, and they 
ishow signs of wind, or be seen going apart intreated him to lay aside his anger and vowed 
for his natural needs. And they could not they would give back all the booty they had 
keep to this standard unless they were ac-1:;taken. He answered that he had no need 
jcustomed to a temperate diet, and were of it himself. “But if,’ he added, “you wish 
trained to exercise and toil, so that the hu- to appease me, you will hand it over to those 
mours of the body were drawn off in other who stayed and guarded the citadel. For if 
\ ways. my soldiers see that discipline means reward, 
20 all will be well with us.” 
So the Chaldeans did as he bade them, and 
the faithful and obedient received all man- 


CYROPADIA ner of good things. 
Then Cyrus made his troops encamp in 
Boox VII 25 the most convenient quarter of the town, and 
told them to stay at their posts and take 
CYRUS AND CRGSUS their breakfast there. That done, he gave 


orders that Croesus should be brought to 
Then Cyrus and his men took their eve- him, and when he came into his presence, 
lining meal and posted their pickets and went 30 Croesus cried: 

lito rest. But Croesus and his army fled in haste “Hail, Cyrus, my lord and master! Fate 
lito Sardis, and the other tribes hurried away has given you that title from now hencefor- 
H homewards under cover of night as fast and ward, and thus must I salute you.” 

Has far as they could. When day broke Cyrus “All hail to you likewise,” answered Cyrus: 
marched straight for Sardis, and when he3; “we are both of us men. And tell me now,” 
licame before the citadel he set up his engines he continued, “would you be willing to advise 
} as though for the assault and got out his me as a friend?” “I should be more than 
l\ladders. But the following night he sent a_ glad,” said Croesus, “to do you any good. It 
Hscaling party of Persians and Chaldeans to would mean good for myself, I know.” “Lis- 
climb the fortifications at the steepest point. 4oten, then,’ answered Cyrus: “I see that my 
The guide was a Persian who had served as a_ soldiers have endured much toil and encoun- 
Hslave to one of the garrison in the citadel, tered many dangers, and now they are per- 
and who knew a way down to the river by suaded that they have taken the wealthiest 
{which one could get up. As soon as it be- city in all Asia, after Babylon. I would not 
icame clear that the heights had been taken, 45 have them cheated of their recompense, see- 
Hall the Lydians without exception fled from ing that if they win nothing by their labour, 
ithe walls and hid wherever they could. At I know not how I can keep them obedient to 
idaybreak Cyrus entered the city and gave me for long. Yet I am unwilling to give 
orders that not a man was to leave the ranks. them this city over to plunder. I believe it 
Croesus, who had shut himself up inside his sowould be utterly destroyed, and moreover I 
palace, cried out on Cyrus, and Cyrus left a know full well that in plunder the worst vil- 
guard round the building while he himself lains win the most. 

went to inspect the captured citadel. Here he To this Croesus answered, “Suffer me then 
found the Persians keeping guard in perfect to tell what Lydians I please that I have won 
order, but the Chaldean quarters were de- 55 your promise that the city shall not be sacked, 
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nor their women and children made away 
with. I promise you in return that my men 
will bring you willingly everything that is 
costly and beautiful in Sardis. If I can an- 
nounce such terms, I am certain there is not 
one treasure belonging to man or woman that 
will not be yours to-morrow. Further, on this 
day year, the city will overflow once more 
with wealth and beauty. But if you sack it, 
you will destroy the crafts in its ruin, and 
they, we know, are the well-springs of all 
loveliness. Howbeit, you need not decide at 
once, wait and see what is brought to you. 
Send first,” he added, “to my own treasuries, 
and let your guards take some of my own men 
with them.” 

To all this Cyrus consented, and then he 
said: 

“And now, O Croesus, tell me one thing 
more. How did matters go between you and 
the oracle at Delphi? It is said that you did 
much reverence to Apollo and obeyed him 
in all things.” 

“T could wish it had been so,” said Croesus, 
“but, truth to say, from the beginning I have 
acted in all things against him.” “How can 
that be?” said Cyrus. “Explain it to me: for 
your words seem strange indeed.” “Because,” 
he answered, “in the first place, instead of 


And when I heard the oracle, I was com- 
forted. I said to myself, the god has laid the 
lightest of tasks upon me, and promised me 


happiness in return. Some of his neighbours 
$a man may know and others not: but every 


one can know himself. So I thought, and in 
truth so long as I was at peace I had no fault 
to find with my Jot after my son’s death; but 
when the Assyrian persuaded me to march 


10 against you I encountered every danger. Yet 


I was saved, I came to no harm. Once again, 
therefore, I have no charge to bring against 
the god: when I knew myself incapable of 
warring against you, he came to my help and 


15 saved mine and me. But afterwards, intoxi- 


cated by my wealth, cajoled by those who 
begged me to be their leader, tempted by 
the gifts they showered on me, flattered by 
all who said that if I would but lead them 


20 they would obey me to a man, and that I 


would be the greatest ruler in all the world, 
and that all their kings had met together and 
chosen me for their champion in the war, I 
undertook the generalship as though I were 


2s born to be the monarch of the world, for I 


did not know myself. I thought myself able 
to fight against you, you who are sprung from 
the seed of the gods, born of a royal line, 
trained in valour and virtue from your youth, 


asking the god for ail I wanted I must 30 while I—I believe that the first of my an- 


needs put him to the test, to see if he could 
speak the truth. This,’ he added, “no man 
of honour could endure, let be the god-head. 
Those who are doubted cannot love their 


cestors to reign won his freedom and his 
crown on the self-same day. For this dull 
ignorance of mine I see I am justly punished. 
But now at last, O Cyrus,” he cried, “now I 


doubters. And yet he stood the test; for 3; know myself. And tell me, do you think the 


though the things I did were strange, and I 
was many leagues from Delphi, he knew them 
all. And so I resolved to consult him about 
children. At first he would not so much as 
answer me, but I sent him many an offering, 
some of gold and some of silver, and I pro- 
pitiated him, as I deemed, by countless sacri- 
fices, and at last he answered me when I 
asked him what I must do that sons might be 
born to me. He said they should be born. 
And so they were; in that he uttered no lie, 
but they brought me no joy. One of them was 
dumb his whole life long, and the noblest 
perished in the flower of his youth. And I, 
crushed by these sorrows, sent again to the 
god and asked him how I could live in happi- 
ness for the rest of my days, and he an- 
swered: 


“Know thyself, O Croesus, and happiness shall 
be thine.” 


god will still speak truth? Do you think that, 
knowing myself, I can be happy now? I ask 
you, because you of all men have it in your 
power to answer best. Happiness is yours to 


40 give.” 


Cyrus answered, “Give me time to deliber- 
ate, Croesus. I bear in mind your former hap- 
piness and I pity you. I give you back at 
once your wife and your daughters (for they 


45 tell me you have daughters), and your friends 


and your attendants; they are yours once 
more. And yours it is to sit at your own table 
as you used to live. But battles and wars I 
must put out of your power.” 

“Now by the gods above us,” cried Creesus, 
“you need take no further thought about your 
answer: if you will do for me what you say, 
I shall live the life that all men called the 
happiest of lives, and I knew that they were 


5s right.” “And who,” said Cyrus, “who was it 
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that lived that life of happiness?” “My own 
wife,” said Croesus; “she shared all my good 
things with me, my luxuries, my softest joys; 
but in the cares on which those joys were 
based, in war and battle and strife, she had no 
part or lot. Methinks, you will provide for 
me as I provided for her whom I loved be- 
yond all others in the world, and I must 


needs send to Apollo again, and send thank- 
offerings.” 
And as Cyrus listened he marvelled at the 
man’s contentedness of soul, and for the 
5 future wherever he went he took Creesus with 
him, either because he thought he might be 
useful or perhaps because he felt it was 
safer so, 


PLATO 
(429-347 B.C.) 


The turning point in the life of Plato came 
when he became a follower of Socrates. Be- 
fore this time he had gained considerable reputa- 
tion as an athlete. He had won at least one vic- 
tory in the Greek games and had honored the 
aristocratic family to which he belonged by his 
position in Athenian society. Apparently this life 
did not satisfy him, for he listened with eager- 
ness for eight years to the teacher of young 
men. 

Socrates was causing the young men of his 
day to think about the problems of existence by 
asking them leading questions. He seldom stated 
his own position definitely. It was his purpose 
to make his students discover the truth or fal- 
sity of their beliefs by entangling them with a 
series of revealing questions. After an experience 
with the Sotratic method, many of them found 
that they were hopelessly inconsistent. The older 
schools of philosophy, particularly the Sophists, 
objected to the teachings of Socrates as destroy- 
ing the belief in the gods and corrupting youth. 
They were influential enough to have him ac- 
cused, tried, and condemned to drink the hem- 
lock. 

After the death of Socrates Plato travelled in 
Egypt, lower Italy, and Sicily. At the court of 
Dionysius I of Syracuse he endeavored to put 
into practice some of the philosophical teach- 
ings of his master. Dionysius was too thoroughly 
the tyrant to become a philosopher. Under his 
successor, Plato made two more visits to Syra- 
cuse in 367 B.c. and 360 B.c., but his at- 
tempt to establish an ideal state was no more 
successful than previously, for the conservative 
party was strong enough to counteract his in- 
fluence upon the ruler. 

In 387 8.c. Plato established the Academy 
at Athens, where he expounded a_ philosophy 
based upon the teachings of Socrates. The key- 
note of Platonism is that “all things are for the 
sake of the good, and it is the cause of every- 
thing beautiful.” In a series of dialogues, the 
most important of which are Euthyphro, Crito, 
Meno, Gorgias, Symposium, Phedo, Republic, 
and Laws, Plato developed his ideas. 
important dialogues may be added the Apology, 
a work not in that form. The purpose of these 
writings was to improve the moral nature of 
man. The principal speaker is Socrates. It is 
impossible to determine how much of the con- 
versation represents the actual ideas of Socrates 
and how much is Plato’s own thought. We must 
not forget that Plato was essentially poetic by 


o these 


nature. Consequently he was not adverse to us- 
ing Socrates as a mouth-piece for his own ideas. 

Plato believed that man naturally desires the 
good, but frequently he does not know how to 
determine the nature of the good. Ii he fails to- 
attain the good, it is because he is ignorant; for 
virtue is knowledge. Philosophy is the guide of 
life, because philosophy by means of argument 
and discussion evolves the idea of the good. 
Hence he praises the philosophic life as exempli- 
fied in the life and death of Socrates. He also 
points out that knowledge is the remembering 
of ideas we knew in another existence. This be- 
lief leads him to his theory of the pre-existence 
of the soul. If the soul existed before this life, 
Plato concludes that it must exist after death; 
for it is eternal. 

The culmination of Plato’s philosophy is found 
in the Republic, in which the first of the Utopias 
is described. The dialogue begins with a discus- 
sion of the nature of Justice. This discussion leads 
to an explanation of the organization of an ideal 
state. In such a state are three classes: the eco- 
nomic class, which provides the necessities of ex- 
istence; the auxiliaries, who defend the state; 
the guardians, who rule the state. The last class 
is composed of philosophers who have had a 
theoretical and practical education until they 
have reached the age of fiftv. By a system of 
universal education each man finds his appro- 
priate place in this state. If he is capable of 
reaching the highest grade, he has shown his 
ability to rule. By temperance, fortitude, and 
wisdom he has gained righteousness, a combina- 
tion of intelligence and virtue. A state ruled by 
such men and so organized will be based upon 
the pyinciple of harmony. Plato frequently 
enforces his ideas by a myth or story, which 
adds considerably to the effectiveness of his 
style. 

The Phedo is an account of the last hours 
of Socrates. It deals primarily with Plato’s ideas 
concerning the nature of the soul. The account 
of the courage and calmness of Socrates in the 
face of death reveals his nobility of character. 
Nowhere has Plato reached a higher level of liter- 
ary excellence than in the opening and closing 
passages of this dialogue. In their dramatic in- 
tensity and poetic inspiration they are Plato's 
finest tribute to the greatest teacher of the 
Greek world. 

The excerpts from the Phedo are from the 
translation by Henry Cary in Everyman’s Li- 
brary. 
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OR Ir . a 
hearer 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


First ECHECRATES, PHDo. 
Then Socrates, ApoLLoporus, CEBEs, SIM- 
MIAS and CRiTO. 


Ecxu. Were you personally present, Phedo, 
with Socrates on that day when he drank the 
poison in prison? or did you hear an ac- 
count of it from some one else? 

Puzp. I was there myself, Echecrates. 

Ecu. What then did he say before his 
_death? and how did he die? for I should be 
‘glad to hear: for scarcely any citizen of 

Phlius ever visits Athens now, nor has any 

stranger for a long time come from thence, 

who was able to give us a clear account of the 
particulars, except that he died from drinking 
poison; but he was unable to tell us any thing 
| more. 

Puezp. And did you not hear about the 

trial how it went off? 

Ecu. Yes; some one told me this; and I 
wondered, that as it took place so long ago, 
_he appears to have died long afterwards. What 
was the reason of this, Phedo? 

Pup. An accidental circumstance hap- 
pened in his favour, Echecrates: for the poop 
of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos, 
chanced to be crowned on the day before 
the trial. 

- Ecu. But what is this ship? 

- PH-p. It is the ship, as the Athenians say, 
‘in which Theseus formerly conveyed the four- 
teen boys and girls to Crete, and saved both 
them and himself. They, therefore, made a 
vow to Apollo on that occasion, as it is said, 
that if they were saved they would every 
year despatch a solemn embassy to Delos; 
which from that time to the present, they 
send yearly to the god. When they begin the 
preparations for this solemn embassy, they 
have a law that the city shall be purified 
during this period, and that no public execu- 
tion shall take place until the ship has reached 
Delos, and returned to Athens: and this oc- 
casionally takes a long time, when the winds 
happen to impede their passage. The com- 
mencement of the embassy is when the priest 
of Apollo has crowned the poop of the ship. 


25 
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And this was done, as I said, on the day be- 
PHADO, fore the trial: on this account Socrates had 


a long interval in prison between the trial 
and his death. 

s Ecu. And what, Phedo, were the circum- 
stances of his death? what was said and 
done? and who of his friends were with him? 
or would not the magistrates allow them to 
be present, but did he die destitute of 

10 friends? 

PHD. By no means; but some, indeed 
several, were present. 

Ecu. Take the trouble, then, to relate to 
me all the particulars as clearly as you can, 

1s5unless you have any pressing business. 

Pup. I am at leisure, and will endeavour 
to give you a full account: for to call Soc- 
rates to mind, whether speaking myself or 
listening to some one else, is always most de- 


zo lightful to me. 


Ecu. And indeed, Phedo, you have others 
to listen to you who are of the same mind. 
However, endeavour to relate every thing as 
accurately as you can. 

Puep. I was indeed wonderfully affected 
by being present, for I was not impressed 
with a feeling of pity, like one present at the 
death of a friend; for the man appeared to 
me to be happy, Echecrates, both from his 


2°manner and discourse, so fearlessly and nobly 


did he meet his death: so much so, that it 
occurred to me, that in going to Hades he 
was not going without a divine destiny, but 
that when he arrived there he would be happy, 
35if any one ever was. For this reason I was 
entirely uninfluenced by any feeling of pity, 
as would seem likely to be the case with 
one present on so mournful an occasion; nor 
was I affected by pleasure from being en- 
40gaged in philosophical discussions, as was 
our custom; for our conversation was of that 
kind. But an altogether unaccountable feel- 
ing possessed me, a kind of unusual mixture 
compounded of pleasure and pain together, 
45 when I considered that he was immediately 
about to die. And all of us who were present 
were affected in much the same manner, at 
one time laughing, at another weeping, one of 
us especially, Apollodorus, for you know the 
soman and his manner. 
Ecu. How should I not? 
Puen. He, then, was entirely overcome by 
these emotions; and I, too, was troubled, as 
well as the others. 


ss Ecu. But who were present, Phedo? 
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Pup. Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apol- 
lodorus was present, and Critobolus, and his 
father Crito, moreover Hermogenes, Epigenes, 
7Eschines, and Antisthenes; Ctesippus the 
Peanian, Menexenus, and some other of his 
countrymen were also there: Plato I think 
was sick. 

Ecu. Were any strangers present? 

Puap. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, 


and Phedondes: and from Megara, Euclides 10 


and Terpsion. 

Ecu. But what! were not Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus present? 

Pup. No: for they were said to be at 


egina. 15 


Ecu. Was any one else there? 
Pup. I think that these were nearly all 
who were present. 

Ecu. Well now: what do you say was the 
subject of conversation? 2 
Puep. I will endeavour to relate the whole 
to you from the beginning. On the preceding 
days I and the others were constantly in the 
habit of visiting Socrates, meeting early in 


the morning at the court-house where the zs 


trial took place, for it was near the prison. 
Here then we waited every day till the prison 
was opened, conversing with each other; for 
it was not opened very early, but, as soon as 


it was opened we went in to Socrates, and 30 


usually spent the day with him. On that oc- 
casion, however, we met earlier than usual; 
for on the preceding day, when we left the 
prison in the evening, we heard that the ship 


had arrived from Delos. We therefore urged 35 


each other to come as early as possible to the 
accustomed place; accordingly we came, and 
the porter, who used to admit us, coming out, 
told us to wait, and not enter until he called 


fo} 


iRaAVAO: 


But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up 
his leg, and rubbed it with his hand, and as 
he rubbed it, said, “What an unaccountable 
thing, my friends, that seems to be, which 


smen call pleasure; and how wonderfully is 


it related towards that which appears to be 
its contrary, pain; in that they will not both 
be present to a man at the same time, yet, 
if any one pursues and attains the one, he 
is almost always compelled to receive the 
other, as if they were both united together 
from one head. 

“And it seems to me,” he said, “that if 
Esop had observed this he would have made 
a fable from it, how the deity, wishing to 
reconcile these warring principles, when he 
could not do so, united their heads together, 
and from hence whomsoever the one visits, 
the other attends immediately after; as ap- 
pears to be the case with me, since I suf- 
fered pain in my leg before from the chain, 
but now pleasure seems to have succeeded.” 

Hereupon Cebes, interrupting him, said, “By 
Jupiter, Socrates, you have done well in re- 
minding me: with respect to the poems which 
you made, by putting into metre those Fables 
of AZsop and the hymn to Apollo, several 
other persons asked me, and especially Eve- 
nus recently, with what design you made them 
after you came here, whereas before you had 
never made any. If, therefore, you care at 
all that I should be able to answer Evenus, 
when he asks me again, for I am sure he will 
do so, tell me what I must say to him.” 

“Tell him the truth then, Cebes,”’ he re- 
plied, ‘that I did not make them from a wish 
to compete with him, or his poems, for I 
knew that this would be no easy matter; but 
that I might discover the meaning of certain 


us. “For,” he said, “the Eleven are now free- 40 dreams and discharge my conscience, if this 


ing Socrates from his bonds, and announcing 

to him that he must die to-day.” But in no 

long time he returned, and bade us enter. 
When we entered, we found Socrates just 


should happen to be the music which they 
have often ordered me to apply myself to. 
For they were to the following purport; often 
in my past life the same dream visited me, 


freed from his bonds, and Xantippe, you 4s appearing at different times in different forms, 


know her, holding his little boy and sitting 
by him. As soon as Xantippe saw us, she wept 
aloud and said such things as women usually 
do on such occasions, as “Socrates, your 


yet always saying the same thing, ‘Socrates,’ 
it said, ‘apply yourself to and practise music.’ 
And I formerly supposed that it exhorted and 
encouraged me to continue the pursuit I was 


friends will now converse with you for the soengaged in, as those who cheer on racers, so 


last time and you with them.” But Socrates, 
looking towards Crito, said, “Crito, let some 
one take her home.” Upon which some of 
Crito’s attendants led her away, wailing and 
beating herself, ' 


that the dream encouraged me to continue 
the pursuit I was engaged in, namely, to apply 
myself to music, since philosophy is the high- 
est music, and I was devoted to it. But now 


sssince my trial took place, and the festival 
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of the god retarded my death, it appeared to 
me that, if by chance the dream so frequently 
enjoined me to apply myself to popular music, 
I ought not to disobey it but do so, for that 


asked just now, have heard both Philolaus, 
when he lived with us, and several others 
say that it was not right to do this; but I 
never heard any thing clear upon the subject 


it would be safer for me not to depart hence ; from any one.” 


before I had discharged my conscience by 
making some poems in obedience to the dream. 
Thus, then, I first of all composed a hymn 
to the god whose festival was present, and 


“Then you should consider it attentively,” 
said Socrates, “for perhaps you may hear: 
probably, however, it will appear wonderful 
to you, if this alone of all other things is an 


after the god, considering that a poet, if he ro universal truth, and it never happens to a 


means to be a poet, ought to make fables and 
not discourses, and knowing that I was not 
skilled in making fables, I therefore put into 
verse those fables of A°sop, which were at 


man, as is the case in all other things, that at 
some times and to some persons only it is 
better to die than to live; yet that these men 
for whom it is better to die—this probably 


hand, and were known to me, and which first 15 will appear wonderful to you—may not with- 


occurred to me. 

“Tell this then to Evenus, Cebes, and bid 
him farewell, and, if he is wise, to follow 
me as soon as he can. But I depart, as it 


seems, to-day; for so the Athenians order.” 20 


To this Simmias said, “What is this, Soc- 
rates, which you exhort Evenus to do? for I 
often meet with him; and from what I know 
of him, I am pretty certain that he will not 


out impiety do this good to themselves, but 
must await another benefactor.” 

Then Cebes, gently smiling, said, speaking 
in his own dialect, “Jove be witness.” 

“And indeed,” said Socrates, “it would ap- 
pear to be unreasonable, yet still perhaps it 
has some reason on its side. The maxim in- 
deed given on this subject in the mystical 
doctrines, that we men are in a kind of prison, 


at all be willing to comply with your ad-2;5 and that we ought not to free ourselves 


vice.” 

“What then,” said he, “is not Evenus a 
philosopher?” 

“To me he seems to be so,” said Simmias. 


from it and escape, appears to me difficult to 
be understood, and not easy to penetrate. This, 
however, appears to me, Cebes, to be well 
said, that the gods take care of us, and that 


“Then he will be willing,” rejoined Soc-30 we men are one of their possessions. Does it 


rates, “and so will every one who worthily 
engages in this study; perhaps indeed he will 
not commit violence on himself, for that they 
say is not allowable.” And as he said this he 


not seem so to you?” 

“Tt does,” replied Cebes. 

“Therefore,” said he, “if one of your slaves 
were to kill himself, without your having in- 


let down his leg from the bed on the ground, 3s timated that you wished him to die, should 


and in this posture continued during the re- 
mainder of the discussion. 

Cebes then asked him, “What do you mean, 
Socrates, by saying that it is not lawful to 
commit violence on one’s-self, but that a phi- 
losopher should be willing to follow one who 
is dying?” 

“What, Cebes, have not you and Simmias, 
who have conversed familiarly with Philolaus 
on this subject, heard?” 

“Nothing very clearly, Socrates.” 

“T however speak only from hearsay; what 
then I have heard I have no scruple in tell- 
ing. And perhaps it is most becoming for one 


you not be angry with him, and should you 
not punish him if you could?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Perhaps then in this point of view, it is 


4°not unreasonable to assert that a man ought 


not to kill himself before the deity lays him 
under a necessity of doing so, such as that 
now laid on me.” 

“This, indeed,” said Cebes, “appears to be 


45 probable. But what you said just now, Soc- 


rates, that philosophers should be very will- 
ing to die, appears to be an absurdity, if 
what we said just now is agreeable to rea- 
son, that it is God who takes care of us, and 


who is about to travel there, to enquire and sethat we are his property. For that the wisest 


speculate about the journey thither, what kind 
we think it is. What else can one do in the 
interval before sunset?” 

“Why then, Socrates, do they say that it is 


men should not be grieved at leaving that 
service in which they who govern them are the 
best of all masters, namely the gods, is not con- 
sistent with reason. For surely he cannot think 


not allowable to kill one’s-self? for I, as you ss that he will take better care of himself when 
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he has become free: but a foolish man might 
perhaps think thus, that he should fly from 
his master, and would not reflect that he ought 
not to fly from a good one, but should cling 


to him as much as possible, therefore he ; 


would fly against all reason: but a man of 
sense would desire to be constantly with one 
better than himself. Thus, Socrates, the con- 
trary of what you just now said is likely to 
be the case; for it becomes the wise to be 
grieved at dying, but the foolish to rejoice.” 

Socrates, on hearing this, appeared to me 
to be pleased with the pertinacity of Cebes, 
and looking towards us, said, ““Cebes, you see, 
always searches out arguments, and is not at 
all willing to admit at once any thing one has 
said.” 

Whereupon Simmias replied, “But indeed, 
Socrates, Cebes appears to me, now, to say 
something to the purpose: for with what de- 
sign should men really wise fly from masters 
who are better than themselves, and so readily 
leave them? And Cebes appears to me to 
direct his argument against you, because you 
so easily endure to abandon both us, and those 
good rulers, as you yourself confess, the 
gods.” 

“You speak justly,” said Socrates, “for I 
think you mean that I ought to make my de- 


10 


fence to this charge, as if I were in a court 50 


of justice.” 

“Certainly,” replied Simmias. 

“Come then,” said he, “I will endeavour to 
defend myself more successfully before you 
than before the judges. For,” he proceeded, 
“Simmias and Cebes, if I did not think that 
I should go first of all amongst other deities 
who are both wise and good, and, next, 
amongst men who have departed this life, bet- 
ter than any here, I should be wrong in not 
grieving at death: but now be assured, I hope 
to go amongst good men, though I would not 
positively assert it, that, however, I shall go 
amongst gods who are perfectly good masters, 
be assured I can positively assert this, if I 
can any thing of the kind. So that, on this 
account, I am not so much troubled, but I 
entertain a good hope that something awaits 
those who die, and that, as was said long since, 
it will be far better for the good than the 
evil.” 

“What then, Socrates,’ said Simmias, 
“would you go away keeping this persuasion 
to yourself, or would you impart it to us? 
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For this good appears to me to be also com- 
mon to us; and at the same time it will be 
an apology for you, if you can persuade us 
to believe what you say.” 

“T will endeavour to do so,” he said. “But 
first let us attend to Crito here, and see what 
it is he seems to have for some time wished 
to say.” 

“What else, Socrates,” said Crito, “but what 
he who is to give you the poison told me 
some time ago, that I should tell you to speak 
as little as possible? For he says that men 
become too much heated by speaking, and 
that nothing of this kind ought to interfere 
with the poison, and that otherwise, those 
who did so were sometimes compelled to drink 
two or three times.” 

To which Socrates replied, “Let him alone, 
and let him attend to his own business, and 
prepare to give it me twice, or, if occasion re- 
quires, even thrice.” 

“T was almost certain what you would say,” 
answered Crito, “but he has been some time 
pestering me.” 

“Never mind him,” he rejoined. 

“But now I wish to render an account to 
you, my judges, of the reason why a man 
who has really devoted his life to philoso- 
phy, when he is about to die, appears to me, 
on good grounds, to have confidence, and to 
entertain a firm hope that the greatest good 
will befall him in the other world, when he 
has departed this life. How then this comes 
to pass, Simmias and Cebes, I will endeavour 
to explain. 

“For as many as rightly apply themselves 
to philosophy seem to have left all others in 
ignorance, that they aim at nothing else than 
to die and be dead. If this then is true, it 
would surely be absurd to be anxious about 
nothing else than this during their whole life, 
but, when it arrives, to be grieved at what 
they have been long anxious about and aimed 
ate 


When he had said thus he rose, and went 
into a chamber to bathe, and Crito followed 
him, but he directed us to wait for him. We 
waited, therefore, conversing among ourselves 
about what had been said, and considering it 
again, and sometimes speaking about our ca- 
lamity, how severe it would be to us, sincerely 
thinking that, like those who are deprived of 
a father, we should pass the rest of our life 
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as orphans. When he had bathed, and his chil- 
dren were brought to him, for he had two 
little sons and one grown up, and the women 
belonging to his family were come, having 
conversed with them in the presence of Crito, 
and given them such injunctions as he wished, 
he directed the women and children to go 
away, and then returned to us. And it was 
now near sun-set; for he spent a consider- 
able time within. But when he came from 
bathing he sat down, and did not speak much 
afterwards; then the officer of the Eleven 
came in, and standing near him, said, “Soc- 
rates, I shall not have to find that fault 
with you that I do with others, that they are 
angry with me, and curse me. when, by order 
oi the archons, I bid them drink the poison. 
But you, on all other occasions during the 
time you have been here, I have found to 
be the most noble, meek, and excellent man 
of all that ever came into this place: and, 
therefore, I am now well convinced that you 
will not be angry with me, for you know who 
are to blame, but with them. Now, then, for 
you know what I came to announce to you, 
farewell, and endeavour to bear what is in- 
evitable as easily as possible.” And at the 
same time, bursting into tears, he turned away 
and withdrew. 


And Socrates, looking after him, said, “And 30 be.” 


thou, too, farewell, we will do as you direct.” 
At the same time turning to us, he said, “How 
courteous the man is: during the whole time 
I have been here he has visited me, and con- 
versed with me sometimes, and proved the 
worthiest of men; and now how generously he 
weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us obey 
him, and let some one bring the poison, if it 
is ready pounded, but if not, let the man 
pound it.” 

Then Crito said, “But I think, Socrates, 
that the sun is still on the mountains, and 
has not yet set. Besides, I know that others 
have drunk the poison very late, after it had 
been announced to them, and have supped 
and drunk freely, and some even have en- 
joyed the objects of their love. Do not hasten 
then, for there is yet time.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, “These men 
whom you mention, Crito, do these things 
with good reason, for they think they shall 
gain by so doing, and I too with good rea- 
son shall not do so; for I think I shall gain 
nothing by drinking a little later, except to 


become ridiculous to myself, in being so 
fond of life, and sparing of it when none any 
longer remains. Go then,” he said, “obey and 
do not resist.” 

s Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy 
that stood near. And the boy having gone out, 
and stayed for some time, came, bringing with 
him the man that was to administer the poi- 
son, who brought it ready pounded in a cup. 

ro And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, “Well, 
my good friend, as you are skilled in these 
matters, what must I do?” 

“Nothing else,” he replied, “than when you 
have drunk it walk about, until there is a 

15 heaviness in your legs, then lie down; thus it 
will do its purpose.” And at the same time he 
held out the cup to Socrates. And he having 
received it very cheerfully, Echecrates, neither 
trembling, nor changing at all in colour oz 


20 countenance, but, as he was wont, lookinz 


steadily at the man, said, “What say you of 
this potion, with respect to making a libation 
to any one, is it lawful or not?” 

“We only pound so much, Socrates,” he 


25 said, ‘“‘as we think sufficient to drink.” 


“T understand you,” he said, ‘but it is cer- 
tainly both lawful and right to pray to the 
gods, that my departure hence thither may be 
happy; which therefore I pray, and so may it 
And as he said this he drank it off 

readily and calmly. Thus far, most of us 

were with difficulty able to restrain ourselves 
from weeping, but when we saw him drinking, 
and having finished the draught, we could do 
3580 no longer; but in spite of myself the tears 
came in full torrent, so that, covering my face, 
I wept for myself, for I did not weep for 
him, but for my own misfortune, in being de- 
prived of such a friend. But Crito, even be- 
4o fore me, when he could not restrain his tears, 
had risen up. But Apollodorus even before 
this had not ceased weeping, and then burst- 
ing into an agony of grief, weeping and la- 
menting, he pierced the heart of every one 
45 present, except Socrates himself. But he said, 

“What are you doing, my admirable friends? 

I indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent away the 

women, that they might not commit any folly 

of this kind. For I have heard that it is right 
soto die with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, 
and bear up.” 
When we heard this we were ashamed, and 
restrained our tears. But he, having walked 
about, when he said that his legs were grow- 
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ing heavy, lay down on his back; for the man __words, ‘“‘Crito, we owe a cock to A¢sculapius; 
so directed him. And at the same time he pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.” 
who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, “It shall be done,” said Crito, ‘but con- 
after a short interval examined his feet and sider whether you have any thing else to 
legs; and then having pressed his foot hard, s say.” 

he asked if he felt it: he said that he did not. To this question he gave no reply; but 
And after this he pressed his thighs; and thus shortly after he gave a convulsive movement, | 
going higher, he showed us that he was grow- and the man covered him, and his eyes were 
ing cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched him- fixed; and Crito, perceiving it, closed his 
self, and said, that when the poison reached 1o mouth and eyes. = 

his heart he should then depart. But now the This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, 
parts around the lower belly were almost cold; a man, as we may say. the best of all of his 
when uncovering himself, for he had been time that we have known, and moreover, the 
covered over, he said, and they were his last most wise and just. 


ARISTOTLE 
(384-322 B.C.) 


In the history of Greek philosophy Platonic 
idealism and generalization were superseded by 
Aristotelian realism and classification. Aristotle 
had preéminently the scientific type of mind with 
a passion for investigation. He chose all knowl- 
edge for his province. His motto was “Ail men 
instinctively desire knowledge.” He had _ been 
brought up in a scientific atmosphere as _ his 
father was court physician to the grandfather of 
Alexander. 

Although Aristotle spent the most productive 
years of his life in Athens, he never forgot his 
native city, Stagira, a Greek colony in Mace- 
donia, where he lived until he was seventeen. 
Later historians have referred to him, therefore, 
as the Stagirite. At the Academy in Athens, Aris- 
totle listened to the teaching of Plato. Undoubt- 
edly pupil and teacher disagreed and may have 
quarrelled at times, for the practical ‘Aristotle 
could not accept the Platonic theory of ideas. 
After the death of Plato, Aristotle left Athens 
at the invitation of Hermeas, tyrant of Atarneas. 
Three years later he was summoned to the Mace- 
donian court as tutor to Alexander. The pupil 
was too spirited to adopt the teachings of the 
philosopher, but he realized the value of these 
teachings and provided Aristotle in later years 
with money and assistance to pursue his stud- 
ies. 

In 335 s.c. Aristotle opened his school at the 
Lyceum in Athens. He was in the habit of dis- 
coursing with his disciples as he walked along 
the shady paths. Hence the adherents of this 
school of philosophy acquired the name of Per- 
ipatetics. During the last twelve years of his 
life Aristotle formulated his system in his courses 
of lectures. After his death his disciples revised 
and published the notes for these lectures. 

In the Aristotelian system all knowledge is 
divided into three groups. Theoretic Philosophy 
is comprised of Theology, Mathematics, and 
Physics; Practical Philosophy is comprised of 
Ethics, Economics, and Politics; and Productive 
Philosophy is comprised of Poetry. Logic is the 
means by which knowledge is gained. As a basis 
for argument Aristotle evolved the syllogism. 
His discussion of logic is contained in a group 
of works called by his followers the Organon. His 
principal scientific works are Physics, History 


of Animals, and Concerning the Sky. Aesthetics 
are treated in the Poetics and Rhetoric, while 
philosophy is the chief subject of Concerning the 
Soul, Metaphysics, Politics, and Ethics. 

In the realm of natural history Aristotle was 
bound to make numerous errors because he 
lacked the means to conduct extensive experi- 
ments. Yet he laid the foundation for modern 
scientific thinking. On the other hand, his Poetics 
and Ethics enunciate principles which are still 
valuable for the modern reader. In the Ethics he 
states that the aim of life is happiness. To attain 
this aim each man must have a purpose or goal. 
As Aristotle emphasized the importance of the 
individual, he taught that what was good for 
one man under certain conditions would be 
bad for another man. In fact, the same act 
might be good or bad for the same man under 
varying conditions. Man, to gain the desired hap- 
piness, must live a life controlled by reason. He 
must learn to determine the value of an action 
through practice or habit. Then he will be able 
to direct his life on a nicely balanced proportion. 
He will know just how much of the world’s 
goods he will need for his aim. Hence he will 
live according to the doctrine of the golden 
mean and will attain happiness. 

Aristotle influenced the world’s thinking for 
two thousand years. In the middle ages his works 
were studied in Latin translations, which in turn 
had been translated from the Arabic translations 
of the original Greek. The Arabian scholars, Aver- 
roés and Avicenna, had written voluminous com- 
mentaries upon the books of the master and his 
disciples. To the philosophers and schoolmen of 
the period just preceding the Renaissance, Aris- 
totle’s treatises were the Bible of Philosophy. His 
fame was so great ihat Dante called him the 
“Master of those who know.” 

The style of Aristotle is cold and intellectual; 
it is the style of scientific discussion... He lacked 
entirely the imagination of Plato. He used no 
dramatic descriptions or parabolical myths to 
enforce his ideas. Yet in his best works, such 
as much of the writing in the Ethics, he is re- 
markably lucid. 

The following selections from the Ethics are 
from the translation by D. P. Chase in Every- 
man’s Library. 
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that they may believe themselves to be good: 


ETHICS for instance, they seek to be honoured by the 
wise, and by those among whom they are 
SELECTIONS FROM Booxs I anp II known, and for virtue: clearly then, in the 


5 opinion at least of these men, virtue is higher 
Now each man judges well what he knows, than honour. In truth, one would be much 
and of these things he is a good judge: on more inclincd to think this to be the end 
each particular matter then he is a good of the life in society; yet this itself is plainly 
judge who has been instructed in zt, and in a not sufficiently final: for it is conceived pos- 
general way the man of general mental culti- ro sible, that a man possessed of virtue might 
vation. sleep or be inactive all through his life, or, 
Hence the young man is not a fit student as a third case, suffer the greatest evils and 
of Moral Philosophy, for he has no experience misfortunes: and the man who should live 
in the actions of life, while all that is said thus no one would call happy, except for mere 
presupposes and is concerned with these: and 1s disputation’s sake. 
in the next place, since he is apt to follow And for these let thus much suffice, for 
the impulses of his passions, he will hear as they have been treated of at sufficient length 
though he heard not, and to no profit, the in my Encyclia. 


end in view being practice and not mere A third line of life is that of contemplation, 

knowledge. 20 concerning which we shall make our examina- 
And I draw no distinction between young tion in the sequel. 

in years and youthful in temper and disposi- As for the life of money-making, it is one 


tion: the defect to which I allude being no di- of constraint, and wealth manifestly is not 
rect result of the time, but of living at the beck the good we are seeking, because it is for use, 
and call of passion, and following each object 2s that is, for the sake of something further: 
as it rises. For to them that are such the knowl- and hence one would rather conceive the fore- 
edge comes to be unprofitable, as to those of mentioned ends to be the right ones, for men 
imperfect self-control: but, to those who form rest content with them for their own sakes. 
their desires and act in accordance with rea- Yet, clearly, they are not the objects of our 
son, to have knowledge on these points must 3° search either, though many words have been 
be very profitable... . wasted on them. So much then for these. . . . 
Now of the Chief Good (i. e. of Happiness) Now what the genus of Virtue is has been 
men seem to form their notions from the dif- said; but we must not merely speak of it 
ferent modes of life, as we might naturally thus, that it is a state but say also what kind 
expect: the many and most low conceive it to 35 of a state it is. 
be pleasure, and hence they are content with We must observe then that all excellence 
the life of sensual enjoyment. For there are makes that whereof it is the excellence both 
three lines of life which stand out prominently _ to be itself in a good state and to perform its 
to view: that just mentioned, and the life in work well. The excellence of the eye, for 
society, and thirdly, the life of contempla- 4°instance, makes both the eye good and its 
tion. work also: for by the excellence of the eye 
Now the many are plainly quite slavish, we see well. So too the excellence of the 
choosing a life like that of brute animals: yet horse makes a horse good, and good in speed, 
they obtain some consideration, because many and in carrying his rider, and standing up 
of the great share the tastes of Sardanapalus. 45 against the enemy. If then this is universally 
The refined and active again conceive it to be the case, the excellence of Man, 7.e. Virtue, 
honour: for this may be said to be the end must be a state whereby Man comes to be 
of the life in society: yet it is plainly too good and whereby he will perform well his 
superficial for the object of our search, be- proper work. Now how this shall be, it is true 
cause it is thought to rest with those who 5° we have said already, but still perhaps it may 
pay rather than with him who receives it, throw light on the subject to see what is its 
whereas the Chief Good we feel instinctively characteristic nature. 
must be something which is our own, and In all quantity then, whether continuous or 
not easily to be taken from us. discrete, one may take the greater part, the 
And besides, men seem to pursue honour, 55 less, or the exactly equal, and these either with 
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reference to the thing itself, or relatively to 
us: and the exactly equal is a mean between 
excess and defect. Now by the mean of the 
thing, 7.e. absolute mean, I denote that which 
is equidistant from either extreme (which of 
course is one and the same to all), and by the 
mean relatively to ourselves, that which is 
neither too much nor too little for the partic- 
ular individual. This of course is not one nor 
the same to all: for instance, suppose ten is 
too much and two too little, people take six 
for the absolute mean; because it exceeds the 
smaller sum by exactly as much as it is itself 
exceeded by the larger, and this mean is ac- 
cording to arithmetical proportion. 

But the mean relatively to ourselves must 
not be so found; for it does not follow, sup- 
posing ten mine is too large a quantity to eat 
and two too small, that the trainer will order 
his man six; because for the person who is 
to take it this also may be too much or too 
little: for Milo it would be too little, but for 
a man just commencing his athletic exercises 
too much: similarly too of the exercises them- 
selves, as running or wrestling. 

So then it seems every one possessed of 
skill avoids excess and defect, but seeks for 
and chooses the mean, not the absolute but 
the relative. 


20 


mean. Now Virtue is concerned with feelings 
and actions, in which the excess is wrong and 
the defect is blamed but the mean is praised 
and goes right; and both these circumstances 
s belong to Virtue. Virtue then is in a sense 
a mean state, since it certainly has an apti- 
tude for aiming at the mean. 
Again, one may go wrong in many different 
ways (because, as the Pythagoreans expressed 
ro it, evil is of the class of the infinite, good 
of the finite), but right only in one; and so 
the former is easy, the latter difficult; easy 
to miss the mark, but hard to hit it: and for 
these reasons, therefore, both the excess and 
15 defect belong to Vice, and the mean state to 
Virtue; for, as the poet has it, 


“Men may be bad in many ways, 
But good in one alone.” 


Virtue then is “a state apt to exercise de- 
liberate choice, being in the relative mean, 
determined by reason, and as the man of prac- 
tical wisdom would determine.” 

It is a middle state between two faulty ones, 


25 in the way of excess on one side and of de- 


fect on the other: and it is so moreover, be- 
cause the faulty states on one side fall short 
of, and those on the other exceed, what is 
right, both in the case of the feelings and the 


Now if all skill thus accomplishes well its 30 actions; but Virtue finds, and when found 


work by keeping an eye on the mean, and 
bringing the works to this point (whence it 
is common enough to say of such works as 
are in a good state, “one cannot add to or 


adopts, the mean. 

And so, viewing it in respect of its essence 
and definition, Virtue is a mean state; but in 
reference to the chief good and to excellence 


take ought from them,” under the notion of 35 it is the highest state possible. 


excess or defect destroying goodness but the 
mean state preserving it), and good artisans, 
as we say, work with their eye on this, and 
excellence, like nature, is more exact and bet- 
ter than any art in the world, it must have 
an aptitude to aim at the mean. 

It is moral excellence, z.e. Virtue, of course 
which I mean, because this it is which is con- 
cerned with feelings and actions, and in these 
there can be excess and defect and the mean: 
it is possible, for instance, to feel the emo- 
tions of fear, confidence, lust, anger, compas- 
sion, and pleasure and pain generally, too 
much or too little, and in either case wrongly; 
but to feel them when we ought, on what 
occasions, towards whom, why, and as we 
should do, is‘the mean, or in other words the 
best state, and this is the property of Virtue. 

In like manner too with respect to the ac- 
tions, there may be excess and defect and the 


But it must not be supposed that every ac- 
tion or every feeling is capable of subsisting 
in this mean state, because some there are 
which are so named as immediately to con- 

aovey the notion of badness, as malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy; or, to instance in ac- 
tions, adultery, theft, homicide; for all these 
and suchlike are blamed because they are in 
themselves bad, not the having too much or 
45 too little of them. 

In these then you never can go right, but 
must always be wrong: nor in such does the 
right or wrong depend on the selection of a 
proper person, time, or manner (take adul- 

sotery for instance), but simply doing any one 
soever of those things is being wrong. 

You might as well require that there should 
be determined a mean state, an excess and a 
defect in respect of acting unjustly, being 

sscowardly, or giving up all control of the pas- 
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sions: for at this rate there will be of excess There are other dispositions besides these 
and defect a mean state; of excess, excess; just mentioned; a mean state called Munifi- 
and of defect, defect. cence (for the munificent man differs from the 


But just as of perfected self-mastery and liberal, the former having necessarily to do 
courage there is no excess and defect, because 5 with great wealth, the latter with but small) ; 
the mean is in one point of view the highest the excess called by the names either of Want 
possible state, so neither of those faulty states of taste or Vulgar Profusion, and the defect 
can you have a mean state, excess, or defect, Paltriness (these also differ from the extremes 
but howsoever done they are wrong: you can- connected with Liberality, and the manner of 
not, in short, have of excess and defect aro their difference shall also be spoken of later). 
mean state, nor of a mean state excess and V. In respect of honour and dishonour (a): 
defect. The mean state Greatness of Soul, the excess 

It is not enough, however, to state this in which may be called Braggadocio, and the de- 
general terms, we must also apply it to par- fect Littleness of Soul. 
ticular instances, because in treatises on moral:s VI. In respect of honour and dishonour (0b): 
conduct general statements have an air of Now there is a state bearing the same rela- 
vagueness, but those which go into detail one tion to Greatness of Soul as we said just 
of greater reality: for the actions after all now Liberality does to Munificence, with the 
must be in detail, and the general statements, difference that is of being about a small 
to be worth anything, must hold good here. 2° amount of the same thing: this state having 

We must take these details then from the’ reference to small honour, as Greatness of 


Table. Soul to great honour; a man may, of course, 
I. In respect of fears and confidence or grasp at honour either more than he should 
boldness: or less; now he that exceeds in his grasping 


The Mean state is Courage: men may ex-2zs5at it is called ambitious, he that falls short 
ceed, of course, either in absence of fear or unambitious, he that is just as he should be 
in positive confidence: the former has no has no proper name: nor in fact have the 
name (which is a common case), the latter is states, except that the disposition of the ambi- 
called rash: again, the man who has too much _ tious man is called ambition. For this reason 
fear and too little confidence is called a cow- 30 those who are in either extreme lay claim to 
ard. the mean as a debateable land, and we call the 

II. In respect of pleasures and pains (but virtuous character sometimes by the name am- 
not all, and perhaps fewer pains than pleas-  bitious, sometimes by that of unambitious, 
ures) : and we commend sometimes the one and some- 

The Mean state here is perfect Self-mastery, 3s times the other. Why we do it shall be said in 
the defect total absence of Self-control. As the subsequent part of the treatise; but now 
for defect in respect of pleasure, there are we will go on with the rest of the virtues after 
really no people who are chargeable with it, the plan we have laid down. 
so, of course, there is really no name for such VII. In respect of anger: 
characters, but, as they are conceivable, we4o Here too there is excess, defect, and a mean 
will give them one and call them insensible. state; but since they may be said to have 

III. In respect of giving and taking really no proper names, as we call the virtuous 
wealth (a): character Meek, we will call the mean state 

The mean state is Liberality, the excess Meekness, and of the extremes, let the man 
Prodigality, the defect Stinginess: here each 4s who is excessive to be denominated Passionate, 
of the extremes involves really an excess and and the faulty state Passionateness, and him 
defect contrary to each other: I mean, the who is deficient Angerless, and the defect 
prodigal gives out too much and takes in too Angerlessness. 
little, while the stingy man takes in too much There are also three other mean states, hav- 
and gives out too little. (It must be under- s0ing some mutual resemblance, but still with 
stood that we are now giving merely an out- differences; they are alike in that they all have 
line and summary, intentionally: and we will, for their object-matter intercourse of words 
in a later part of the treatise, draw out the and deeds, and they differ in that one has re- 
distinctions with greater exactness.) spect to truth herein, the other two to what is 

IV. In respect of wealth (db): 55 pleasant; and this in two ways, the one in re- 


Barr res 


Lo 


laxation and amusement, the other in all things 
which occur in daily life. We must say a word 
or two about these also, that we may the bet- 
ter see that in all matters the mean is praise- 
worthy, while the extremes are neither right 
nor worthy of praise but of blame. 

Now of these, it is true, the majority have 
really no proper names, but still we must 
try, as in the other cases, to coin some for 
them for the sake of clearness and intelligible- 
ness. 

I. In respect of truth: 

The man who is in the mean state we will 
call Truthful, and his state Truthfulness, and 
as to the disguise of truth, if it be on the side 
of exaggeration, Braggadocia, and him that 
has it a Braggadocio; if on that of diminution, 
Reserve and Reserved shall be the terms. 

II. In respect of what is pleasant in the 
way of relaxation or amusement: 

The mean state shall be called Easy-pleas- 
antry, and the character accordingly a man of 
Easy-pleasantry; the excess Buffoonery, and 
the man a Buffoon; the man deficient herein 
a Clown, and his state Clownishness. 

III. In respect of what is pleasant in daily 
life: 

He that is as he should be may be called 


Friendly, and his mean state Friendliness: he 
that exceeds, if it be without any interested 
motive, somewhat too Complaisant, if with 
such motive, a Flatterer: he that is deficient 
sand in all instances unpleasant, Quarrelsome 
and Cross. 

There are mean states likewise in feelings 
and matters concerning them. Shamefacedness, 
for instance, is no virtue, still a man is praised 
for being shamefaced: for in these too the 
one is denominated the man in the mean state, 
the other in the excess; the Dumbfoundered, 
for instance, who is overwhelmed with shame 
on all and any occasions: the man who is in 
the defect, 7.¢ who has no shame at all in 
his composition, is called Shameless: but the 
right character Shamefaced. 

Indignation against successful vice, again, 
is a state in the mean between Envy and 
Malevolence: they all three have respect to 
pleasure and pain produced by what happens 
to one’s neighbour: for the man who has this 
right feeling is annoyed at undeserved success 
of others, while the envious man goes beyond 
him and is annoyed at all success of others, 
and the malevolent falls so far short of feel- 
ing annoyance that he even rejoices (at mis- 
fortune of others). 
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DEMOSTHENES 
(384-322 B.C.) 


Demosthenes’ early attempts at public speak- 
ing were ridiculed by his Athenian audience. His 
delivery was halting; his gestures were disturbed 
by the restlessness of the crowd. To overcome 
these drawbacks he placed pebbles in his mouth 
and practiced his orations at the seashore, where 
he had to speak above the roar of the waves. 
He also copied the numerous orations in the 
history of Thucydides with the masterly Peri- 
cles as his model. 

The first success of Demosthenes was the five 
orations delivered against his guardians. His 
father had died when Demosthenes was seven years 
old and had left the funds for his son’s educa- 
tion in the hands of unscrupulous guardians. 
Demesthenes won his case but could not recover 
an inheritance long since spent. To earn a liy- 
ing he became an advocate in the courts of 
Athens. 

‘The profession of statesmen, however, appealed 
more to Demosthenes than the defense of pri- 
vate persons. Therefore he soon turned to politics 
and allied himself with the party opposing the 
encroachments of the rising Macedonian mon- 
archy. In eleven orations delivered between 352 
B.C. and 340 B.c. he urged the Athenians to 
arm themselves against Philip of Macedonia. He 
thundered against the indifference of the pleasure- 
loving populace, who cared more for the festivals 
than for the safety of their state. A large num- 
ber of them, led by the orator A®schines, advo- 
cated peace with Philip. The continued suc- 
cesses of the Macedonian monarch, however, 
finally aroused them to a state of panic. Then 
they turned to Demosthenes and followed his 
advice to join with Thebes in opposing Philip. 
Unfortunately, they were ill prepared because 


they had not listened to his earlier warnings. At 
Cheronea the combined force was defeated in 
338 B.c. Two years later Philip died before he 
had completed the conquest of Greece. 

After the death of Philip, Ctesiphon proposed 
that Demosthenes receive a golden crown from 
the state as a reward for his services. A‘schines 
opposed the measure as unconstitutional. The 
trial was delayed until 330 B.c., when Demos- 
thenes defended Ctesiphon and himself in his 
famous oration, On the Crown. It is an account 
of his position and public life in Athens. More 
than four-fifths of the 500 jurors voted in favor 
of Demosthenes. 

His victory was destined, however, to be over- 
shadowed in the last years of his life. In 324 
B.c. he was found guilty of accepting a bribe 
of twenty talents. In order to avoid paying a 
heavy fine he went into exile. The next year he 
was recalled upon the death of Alexander, for 
the Athenians hoped to shake off the Macedonian 
rule. They were defeated in 322 B.c. by Antipa- 
ter, who demanded the surrender of Demos- 
thenes as one of the terms of peace. Rather than 
fall into the hands of his old enemies, the great 
orator tock poison. 

The power of Demosthenes to sway his audi- 
ence was due to his eloquence, the outstanding 
characteristic of his style. This style has all the 
vigor of his intense personality. He thundered 
against his opponents in fiery sentences. To gain 
his effect he did not hesitate to use oaths or 
colloquial expressions. His aim was to arouse his 
audience by an appeal of their emotions and thus 
make his point. 

The translation of the First Philippic is that 
of C. Rann-Kennedy in Everyman’s Library. 


THE_FIRST. PHILIPPIC 


ARGUMENT 


Puivir, after the defeat of Onomarchus, had marched 
towards the pass of Thermopyle, which, however, he 
found occupied by the Athenians, who had sent a 
force for the purpose of preventing his advance. 
Being baffled there, he directed his march into 
Thrace, and alarmed the Athenians for the safety of 
their dominions in the Chersonese. At the same time 
he sent a fleet to attack the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbrus, infested the commerce of Athens with his 
cruisers, and even insulted her coast. In Thrace he 
became involved in the disputes between the rival 
kings Amadocus and Cersobleptes, espousing the 
cause of the former; and for some time he was 
engaged in the interior of the country, either at war 
with Cersobleptes, or extending his own influence 


over other parts of Thrace, where he established or 
expelled the rulers, as it suited him. It was just at 
that time that Demosthenes spoke the following ora- 
tion, the first in which he called the attention _of his 
countrymen to the dangerous increase of Philip’s 
power. He had become convinced by the course of 
events, and by observing the restless activity of 
Philip, that Athens had more to fear from him than 
from Thebes, or from any new combination of the 
Grecian republics. The orator himself, perhaps, hardly 
appreciated the extent of Philip's resources, strength- 
ened as he was now by the friendship of Thessaly, pos- 
sessed of a navy and maritime towns, and relieved 
from the presence of any powerful neighbours. What 
were the precise views of Demosthenes as to the 
extent of the impending danger, we cannot say. It 
was not for him to frighten the Athenians too much, 
but to awaken them from their lethargy. This he 
does in a speech, which, without idle declamation 
or useless ornament, is essentially practical. He 
alarms, but encourages, his countrymen; points out 
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both their weakness and their strength; rouses them 
to a sense of danger, and shows the way to meet 
it; recommends not any extraordinary efforts, for 
which at the moment there was no urgent necessity, 
and to make which would have exceeded their power, 
but unfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, suiting 
the occasion, and calculated (if Athenians had not 
been too degenerate) to lay the foundation of better 
things. 


Had the question for debate been anything 
new, Athenians, I should have waited till most 
of the usual speakers had been heard; if any 
of their counsels had been to my liking, I 
had remained silent, else proceeded to impart 
my own. But as the subject of discussion is 
one upon which they have spoken oft before, I 
imagine, though I rise the first, I am entitled 
to indulgence. For if these men had advised 
properly in time past, there would be no ne- 
cessity for deliberating now. 

First I say, you must not despond, Athe- 
nians, under your present 
wretched as they are; for that which is worst 
in them as regards the past, is best for the 
future. What do I mean? That your affairs are 
amiss, men of Athens, because you do noth- 


he have undertaken, and never would he have 
acquired so large a dominion. But he saw 
well, Athenians, that all these places are the 
Open prizes of war, that the possessions of 
5 the absent naturally belong to the present, 
those of the remiss to them that will venture 
and toil. Acting on such principle, he has 
won everything and keeps it, either by way 
of conquest, or by friendly attachment and 


ro alliance; for all men will side with and respect 


those whom they see prepared and willing to 
make proper exertion. If you, Athenians. will 
adopt this principle now, though you did not 
before, and every man, where he can and 


™s Ought to give his service to the state, be ready 


to give it without excuse, the wealthy to con- 
tribute, the able-bodied to enlist; in a word, 
plainly, if you will become your own masters, 
and cease each expecting to do nothing him- 


circumstances, 20 self, while his neighbour does everything for 


him, you shall then with heaven’s permission 
recover your own, and get back what has 
been frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do 
not imagine that his empire is everlastingly 


ing which is needful; if, notwithstanding youzs secured to him as a god. There are who hate 


performed your duties, it were the same, there 
would be no hope of amendment. 

’ Consider next, what you know by report, 
and men of experience remember; how vast 


and fear and envy him, Athenians, even among 
those that seem most friendly; and all feel- 
ings that are in other men belong, we may 
assume, to his confederates. But now they 


a power the Lacedemonians had not long ago, 30 are all cowed, having no refuge through your 


yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 
the dignity of Athens, and undertook the war 
against them for the rights of Greece. Why 
do I mention this? To show and convince you, 


tardiness and indolence, which I say you must 
abandon forthwith. For you see, Athenians, 
the case, to what pitch of arrogance the man 
has advanced who leaves you not even the 


Athenians, that nothing, if you take precau-35 choice of action or inaction, but threatens and 


tion, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negli- 
gent, goes as you desire. Take for examples 
the strength of the Lacedemonians then, which 
you overcame by attention to your duties, 


uses (they say) outrageous language, and, un- 
able to rest in possession of his conquests, 
continually widens their circle, and, whilst we 
dally and delay, throws his net all around 


and the insolence of this man now, by which 4. us. When then, Athenians, when will ye act 


through neglect of our interests we are con- 
founded. But if any among you, Athenians, 
deem Philip hard to be conquered, looking at 
the magnitude of his existing power, and the 
loss by us of all our strongholds, they reason 
rightly, but should reflect, that once we held 
Pydna and Potidza and Methone and all the 
region round about as our own, and many of 
the nations now leagued with him were inde- 
pendent and free, and preferred our friend- 
ship to his. Had Philip then taken it into his 
head, that it was difficult to contend with 
Athens, when she had so many fortresses to 
infest his country, and he was destitute of 


as becomes you? In what event? In that of 
necessity, I suppose. And how should we re- 
gard the events happening now? Methinks, to 
freemen the strongest necessity is the disgrace 


45 Of their condition. Or, tell me, do ye like walk- 


ing about and asking one another:— Is there 
any news? Why, could there be greater news 
than a man of Macedonia subduing Athe- 
nians, and directing the affairs of Greece? Is 


50 Philip dead? No, but he is sick. And what 


matters it to you? Should anything befall this 
man, you will soon create another Philip, if 
you attend to business thus. For even he has 
been exalted not so much by his own strength 


allies, nothing that he has accomplished would ss; as by our negligence. And again; should any- 
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thing happen to him; should fortune, which 
still takes better care of us than we of our- 
selves, be good enough to accomplish this; 
observe that, being on the spot, you would 
step in while things were in confusion, and 
manage them as you pleased; but as you 
now are, though occasion offered Amphipolis, 
you would not be in a position to accept it, 
with neither forces nor counsels at hand. 
However, as to the importance of a general 
zeal in the discharge of duty, believing you 
are convinced and satisfied, I say no more. 
As to the kind of force which I think may 
extricate you from your difficulties, the 


rangements, be taken off his guard, there be- 
ing nothing to prevent your sailing, if he give 
you a chance, to attack his territories. Such 
an armament, I say, ought instantly to be 
; agreed upon and provided. But besides, men of 
Athens, you should keep in hand some force 
that will incessantly make war and annoy 
him: none of your ten or twenty thousand 
mercenaries, not your forces on paper, but 


ro one that shall belong to the state, and, whe- 


ther you appoint one or more generals, or this 
or that man or any other, shall obey and fol- 
low him. Subsistence too I require for it. 
What the force shall be, how large, from what 


amount, the supplies of money, the best and 15 source maintained, how rendered efficient, I 


speediest method (in my judgment) of pro- 
viding all the necessaries, I shall endeavour 
to inform you forthwith, making only one 
request, men of Athens. When you have heard 
all, determine; prejudge not before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because I 
recommend an entirely new force. Not those 
that cry, quickly! to-day! speak most to the 
purpose (for what has already happened we 
shall not be able to prevent by our present 
armament); but he that shows what and how 
great and whence procured must be the force 
capable of enduring, till either we have ad- 
visedly terminated the war, or overcome our 
enemies: for so shall we escape annoyance in 
future. This I think I am able to show, with- 
out offence to any other man who has a plan 
to offer. My promise indeed is large; it shall 
be tested by the performance; and you shall 
be my judges. 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must pro- 
vide fifty warships, and hold ourselves pre- 
pared, in case of emergency, to embark and 
sail. I require also an equipment of trans- 
ports for half the cavalry and sufficient boats. 
This we must have ready against his sudden 
marches from his own country to Thermopy- 
le, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere 
he likes. For he should entertain the belief, 


30 the foot, on the same terms of service; 


will show you, stating every particular. Mer- 
cenaries I recommend—and beware of doing 
what has often been injurious—thinking all 
measures below the occasion, adopting the 


zo Strongest in your decrees, you fail to accom- 


plish the least—rather, I say, perform and 
procure a little, add to it afterwards, if it prove 
insufficient. I advise then two thousand soldiers 
in all, five hundred to be Athenians, of what- 


25 ever age you think right, serving a limited 


time, not long, but such time as you think 
right, so as to relieve one another: the rest 
should be mercenaries. And with them two 
hundred horse, fifty at least Athenians, like 
and 
transports for them. Well; what besides? Ten 
swift galleys: for, as Philip has a navy, we 
must have swift galleys also, to convoy our 
power. How shall subsistence for these troops 


35 be provided? I will state and explain; but first 


let me tell you why I consider a force of this 
amount sufficient, and why I wish the men to 
be citizens. 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is 


4oimpossible for us now to raise an army cap- 


able of meeting him in the field: we must 
plunder and adopt such kind of warfare at 
first: our force, therefore, must not be over- 
large (for there is not pay or subsistence) 


that possibly you may rouse from this over- 45 nor altogether mean. Citizens I wish to attend 


carelessness, and start off, as you did to 
Euboea, and formerly (they say) to Haliar- 
tus, and very lately to Thermopyle. And al- 
though you should not pursue just the course 
I would advise, it is no slight matter that 
Philip, knowing you to be in readiness— 
know it he will for certain; there are too 
many among our own people who report 
everything to him—may either keep quiet 


and go on board, because I hear that form- 
erly the state maintained mercenary troops 
at Cornith, commanded by Polystratus and 
Iphicrates and Chabrias and some others, and 


sothat you served with them yourselves; and [ 


am told that these mercenaries fighting by 
your side and you by theirs defeated the 
Lacedemonians. But ever since your hire- 
lings have served by themselves, they have 


from apprehension, or, not heeding your ar-55been vanquishing your friends and allies, 
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while your enemies have become unduly great. 
Just glancing at the war of our state, they 
go off to Artabazus or anywhere rather, and 
the general follows, naturally; for it is im- 
possible to command without giving pay. What 
therefore ask I? To remove the excuses both 
of general and soldiers, by supplying pay, and 
attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the 
general's conduct. The way we manage things 
now is a mockery. For if you were asked: 
Are you at peace, Athenians? No, indeed, you 
would say; we are at war with Philip. Did you 
not choose from yourselves ten captains and 
generals, and also captains and two generals 
of horse? How are they employed? Except 
one man, whom you commission on service 
abroad, the rest conduct your processions 
with the sacrificers. Like puppet-makers, you 
elect your infantry and cavalry officers for 
the market-place, not for war. Consider, Athe- 
nians, should there not be native captains, a 
native general of horse, your own com- 
manders, that the force might really be the 
state’s? Or should your general of horse sail 


Philip, not only by decrees and letters but by 
action also. 
I think it will assist your deliberations about 
the war and the whole arrangements, to re- 
sgard the position, Athenians, of the hostile 
country, and consider that Pnilip by the winds 
and seasons of the year gets the start in most 
of his operations, watching for the trade-winds 
or the winter to commence them, when we are 


10 unable (he thinks) to reach the spot. On this 


account, we must carry on the war not with 
hasty levies (or we shall be too late for every- 
thing) but with a permanent force and power. 
You may use as winter quarters for your 


15 troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, and 


the islands in that neighbourhood, which have 
harbours and corn and all necessaries for an 
army. In the season of the year, when it is 
easy to put ashore and there is no danger from 


20 the winds, they will easily take their station 


off the coast itself and at the entrances of the 
seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the 
commander appointed by you will determine as 


to Lemnos, while Menelaus commands the 2s occasion requires. What you must find is stated 


cavalry fighting for your possessions? I speak 
not as objecting to the man, but he ought to 
be elected by you, whoever the person be. 
Perhaps you admit the justice of these state- 
ments, but wish principally to hear about the 
supplies, what they must be and whence pro- 
cured. I will satisfy you. Supplies, then, for 
maintenance, mere rations for these troops, 
come to ninety talents and a little more: for 


in my bill. If, men of Athens, you will furnish 
the supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, 
cavalry, will oblige the entire force by law to 


30 remain in the service, and, while you become 


your own paymasters and commissaries, de- 
mand from your general an account of his con- 
duct, you will cease to be always discussing 
the same questions without forwarding them 


ten swift galleys forty talents, twenty minas 35in the least, and besides, Athenians, not only 


a month to every ship; for two thousand sol- 
diers forty more, that each soldier may receive 
for rations ten drachms a month; and for 
two hundred horsemen, each receiving thirty 
drachms a month, twelve talents. 
any one think rations for the men a small 
provision, he judges erroneously. Furnish 
that, and I am sure the army itself will, 
without injuring any Greek or ally, procure 


will you cut off his greatest revenue—What is 
this? He maintains war against you through 
the resources of your allies, by his piracies on 
their navigation—But what next? You will be 


Should 40 out of the reach of injury yourselves: he will 


not do as in time past, when falling upon Lem- 
nos and Imbrus he carried off your citizens 
captive, seizing the vessels at Gerzstus he 
levied an incalculable sum, and lastly, made a 


everything else from the war, so as to make 45 descent at Marathon and carried off the sacred 


out their full pay. I am ready to join the fleet 
as a volunteer, and submit to anything, if this 
be not so. Now for the ways and means of the 
supply which I demand from you. 


[ Statement, of ways and means | 


This, Athenians, is what we have been able 
to devise. When you vote upon the resolutions, 


galley from our coast, and you could neither 
prevent these things nor send succours by the 
appointed time. But how is it, think you, 
Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dionysian 


so festivals take place always at the appointed 


time, whether expert or unqualified persons be 
chosen to conduct either of them, whereon 
you expend larger sums than upon any arma- 
ment, and which are more numerously attended 


pass what you approve that you may oppose ss and magnificent than almost anything in the 
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world; whilst all your armaments are after the 
time, as that to Methone, to Pagase, to 
Potidea? Because in the former case every- 
thing is ordered by law, and each of you knows 
long beforehand, who is the choir-master of his 
tribe, who the gymnastic master, when, from 
whom, and what he is to receive, and what to 
do. Nothing there is left unascertained or un- 
defined: whereas in the business of war and its 
preparations all is irregular, unsettled, indef- 
inite. Therefore, no sooner have we heard 
anything than we appoint ship-captains, dis- 
pute with them on the exchanges, and consider 
about ways and means; then it is resolved 
that resident aliens and householders shall em- 
bark, then to put yourselves on board instead: 
but during these delays the objects of our 
expedition are lost; for the time of action 
we waste in preparation, and favourable mo- 
ments wait not our evasions and delays. The 
forces that we imagine we possess in the mean- 
time are found, when the crisis comes, utterly 
insufficient. And Philip has arrived at such a 
pitch of arrogance, as to send the following 
letter to the Eubceans: 


[The letter is read] 


Of that which has been read, Athenians, 
most is true, unhappily true; perhaps not 
agreeable to hear. And if what one passes 
over in speaking, to avoid offence, one could 
pass over in reality, it is right to humour the 
audience: but if graciousness of speech, where 
it is out of place, does harm in action, shame- 
ful is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and 
by putting off everything unpleasant to miss 
the time for all operations, and be unable even 
to understand, that skilful makers of war should 
not follow circumstances, but be in advance 
of them; that just as a general may be ex- 
pected to lead his armies, so are men of pru- 
dent counsel to guide circumstances, in order 
that their resolutions may be accomplished, 
not their motions determined by the event. 
Yet you, Athenians, with larger means than 
any people,—ships, infantry, cavalry, and rev- 
enue—have never up to this day made proper 
use of any of them; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of bar- 
barians. For among them, the party struck 
feels always for the blow; strike him some- 
where else, there go his hands again; ward 
or look in the face he cannot nor will. So 
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ese, vote to send relief there, if at Ther- 
mopyle, the same; if anywhere else, you 
run after his heels up and down, and are 
commanded by him; no plan have you de- 
vised for the war, no circumstance do you 
see beforehand, only when you learn that 
something is done, or about to be done. 
Formerly perhaps this was allowable: now it 
is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. 
And it seems, men of Athens, as if some god, 
ashamed for us at our proceedings, has put this 
activity into Philip. For had he been willing 
to remain quiet in possession of his conquests 
and prizes, and attempted nothing further, 
some of you; I think, would be satisfied with 
a state of things, which brands our nation with 
the shame of cowardice and the foulest dis- 
grace. But by continually encroaching and 
grasping after more, he may possibly rouse 
you, if you have not altogether despaired. I 
marvel, indeed, that none of you, Athenians, 
notices with concern and anger, that the be- 
ginning of this war was to chastise Philip, the 
end is to protect ourselves against his at- 
tacks. One thing is clear: he will not stop, un- 
less some one oppose him. And shall we wait 
for this? And if you despatch empty galleys 
and hopes from this or that person, think ye 
all is well? Shall we not embark? Shall we 
not sail with at least a part of our national 
forces, now though not before? Shall we not 
make a descent upon his coast? Where, then, 
shall we land? some one asks. The war itself, 
men of Athens, will discover the rotten parts 
of his empire, if we make a trial; but if we 
sit at home, hearing the orators accuse and 
malign one another, no good can ever be 
achieved. Methinks, where a portion of our 
citizens, though not all, are commissioned with 
the rest, Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids the 
struggle: but where you send out a general and 
an empty decree and hopes from the hustings, 
nothing that you desire is done; your enemies 
scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an 
armament. For it is impossible—aye, impos- 
sible, for one man to execute all your. wishes: 
to promise, and assert, and accuse this or that 
person, is possible; but so your affairs are 
ruined. The general commands wretched un- 


sopaid hirelings; here are persons easily found, 


who tell you lies of his conduct; you vote at 
random from what you hear: what then can be 
expected? 

How is this to cease, Athenians? When you 


you, if you hear of Philip in the Cherson- ssmake the same persons soldiers, and witnesses 
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of the general’s conduct, and judges when they 
return home at his audit; so that you may not 
only hear of your own affairs, but be present 
to see them. So disgraceful is our condition 
now, that every general is twice or thrice tried 
before you for his life, though none dares even 
once to hazard his life against the enemy: they 
prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to 
that which becomes them; for it is a male- 
factor’s part to die by sentence of the law, a 
general’s to die in battle. Among ourselves, 
some go about and say that Philip is concert- 
ing with the Lacedemonians the destruction of 
Thebes and the dissolution of republics; some, 
that he has sent envoys to the king, others, 
that he is fortifying cities in Illyria: so we 
wander about, each inventing stories. For my 
part, Athenians, by the gods I believe, that 
Philip is intoxicated with the magnitude of his 
exploits, and has many such dreams in his 
‘imagination, seeing the absence of opponents, 
and elated by success; but most certainly he 
has no such plan of action as to let the silliest 
people among us know what his intentions are; 


Philip is an enemy who robs us of our own 
and has long insulted us; that wherever we 
have expected aid from any quarter, it has 
been found hostile, and that the future depends 


5 on ourselves, and unless we are willing to fight 


him there, we shall perhaps be compelled to 
fight here. This let us remember, and then we 
shall have determined wisely, and have done 
with idle conjectures. You need not pry 
into the future, but assure yourselves it will 
be disastrous, unless you attend to your 
duty, and are willing to. act’.as becomes 
you. 

As for me, never before have I courted 
favour, by speaking what I am not convinced 
is for your good, and now I have spoken my 
whole mind frankly and unreservedly. I could 
have wished, knowing the advantage of good 
counsel to you, I were equally certain of its 
advantage to the counsellor: so should I ! ave 
spoken with more satisfaction. Now, with an 
uncertainty of the consequence to myself, but 
with a conviction that you will benefit by 
adopting it, I proffer my advice. I trust only 


for the silliest are these newsmongers. Let us 2s that what is most for the common benefit will 


dismiss such talk, and remember only that 


prevail, 


THEOPHRASTUS 
(373-284. B. Cc.) 


Theophrastus was the successor of Aristotle at 
the Lyceum. The master bequeathed to his emi- 
nent disciple his library and made him the guard- 
ian of his children. Most of the philosophical 
works of Theophrastus have perished, but the 
remaining treatises on botany indicate that he 
was essentially a scientist. He gave some atten- 
tion, however, to the weaknesses and faults of 
the rather frivolous Athenian society of his day. 
The result of his observation was the Moral 
Characters. 

This book contains thirty character sketches. 
Each sketch opens with a definition of a fault. 


THE MORAL CHARACTERS 
OF FLATTERY 


Flattery is a base manner of conversation 
that tends only to the advantage of the flat- 
terer. When a flatterer walks with you in 
public, he never fails of laying hold of that 
opportunity to entertain you with your own 
merit. “Do you observe,” says he, “how every- 
one’s eye is fixed upon you? There is not 
a man in the whole city that is so much taken 
notice of. Yesterday in the portico your vir- 
tues received just applause from all those that 
were present; for there were above thirty of 
us sitting together, and the question being ac- 
cidentally started, who was the worthiest per- 
son in the city, all the company unanimously 
pitched upon you, and the whole portico rang 
again with your name.” A flatterer has twenty 
things of this nature to entertain you with and 
is always over-ready to show his officiousness. 
If a lock of wool should chance to stick to 
your clothes, he takes it off with great care. 


Then follows a description of the actions of 4 
man whose chief characteristic is the fault under 
discussion. The vividness of the sketches indicates 
that Theophrastus had frequently visited the 
Athenian market place or other gathering places 
of his fellow citizens. 

In the seventeenth century the Moral Charac- 
ters was very popular in England and France. 
Earle’s Microcosmography, Overbury’s Charac~ 
ters of Witty Descriptions, and La Bruyére’s 
Les Caractéres are the most entertaining imita- 
tions. The translation of the following sketches is 
that of Henry Gally. 


pany to be silent. He has the front to praise 
you in your own hearing; and when you have 
done speaking, he breaks out into raptures 
and says, ““That’s fine, indeed!” If you break 
sa dull jest upon anybody, he immediately 
laughs at it and stops his mouth with his 
clothes as if he could not possibly contain him- 
self. He'll clear the way for you in the street 
and cry to every passenger, “Stand still till my 


ro very good lord is gone by.” He'll buy apples 


and pears to give to your children; and then, 
smothering them with kisses, he’ll say they are 
all as like their good father as they can stare, 
taking great care at the same time that you 


15 Shall be witness to his fondness. When you try 


on a shoe, he praises the shape of your foot 
and says that the shoe will spoil it, though it 
be ever so well made. A flatterer understand: 
his trade too well not to make himself service- 


20 able in the meanest offices. When you design 


to make a visit to a friend, he runs before you 
to give notice of your coming; and then, re- 
turning back in all haste, lets you know that 
your friend is ready to receive you. Everything 


If the wind has blown a straw into your hair,,, comes under his province. He understands 


he presently picks it out and, smiling into 
your face, “Ah,” says he, “these grey hairs 
that begin to appear in your beard show that I 
have not been with you these two or three 


marketing for the women perfectly well and 
is as notable a housewife as the best of them. 
At an entertainment he is the first of all the 
guests to commend the excellence of the wine; 


days; and yet, for a man of your years, your 3. and applying himself particularly to the matter 


hair is as black as any I know.” When you 
begin to speak, he commands the whole com- 


of the feast, “Sir,” says he, “you eat nothing. 
I am sorry that you have lost your stomach. 
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Pray accept of this tidbit; ’tis very inviting; 
*tis a delicious morsel. I am afraid you sit 
there in a cold place; pray add another gar- 
ment to what you have already; here, let me 
see: I'll help you on with it.” During the whole 
entertainment he is in a close whisper with the 
master of the feast; and even when he directs 
his discourse to others, his eyes are ever fixed 
upon him. The impudent rogue is not ashamed 
to practice his base arts before the eyes of the 
whole world. When his patron comes to the 
public theatre, he greedily snatches the cush- 
ions which his servant carries behind him and 
places them under him himself. When a man 
shows him his house, “Bless me!” says he, 
“Tis an exquisite piece of architecture. Your 
gardens, sir, are well planted and are kept in 
special order; and as for your picture that 
hangs up there, why, really, ’tis something 
like you; ’tis very handsome; but the original, 
I think, is much handsomer.” In short, the 
flatterer has but one design in all his words 
and actions, and that is to catch men by their 
weak side and so to ingratiate himself into 
their favor. 


OF CLOWNISHNESS 


Clownishness is a want of knowledge in good 
breeding and common decency. The clown is 
one who, though he has taken physic, will 
nevertheless go into a public assembly. He is 
far from being nice in his smell, for he pre- 
fers the strong scent of thyme to the most 


though at other times he helps her to turn 
the mill and to measure out for himself and 
for his whole family their daily allowance. He 
will have his cattle served before himself; 
sfor which reason he frequently rises from 
table in the midst of his dinner to fodder them. 
He perfectly makes himself his own lackey. 
If anyone knocks at his door, he runs, receives 
the message, and returns an answer himself. 


10 When any company comes to see him, instead 


of entertaining them, he whistles a great mas- 
tiff into the room, takes him by the nose, and 
calls him the guardian of his house and family. 
When he receives a sum of money, he rejects 


1s the greater part of it, saying that it is sorry 


old money and insists upon being paid in new 
coin. If he happens to be awake in the middle 
of the night and to remember that he has lent 
his neighbor a plough or a scythe, a basket 


20 or a bag, he immediately rises, knocks up his 


neighbor, and makes him at that unseasonable 
time restore what he had borrowed. When he 
comes to town, he inquires of everyone he 
meets what the price of hides and stock-fish 


25is; and if the new moon falls on that day, he 


is very inquisitive to know with what games 
and entertainments it is to be attended. When 
a clown is in company, he will interrupt the 
conversation and tell the people abruptly that 


zohe is just going to be shaved. He pays no re- 


gard to either time or place but sings and 
whistles in a public bath like a carman. The 
very nails in his shoes betray his clownishness; 
and he has so little of the gentleman in him 


delicate perfumes. His shoes are so immoder- 35 that if he happens to pass by the fishmonger’s 


ately large that he is in danger of falling at 
every step. He is loud in his talk and whispers 
so as to deafen the whole company. He de- 
spises the advice of his friends and near rela- 
tions but confers with his own domestics about 
his greatest concerns. He puts himself upon a 
level with his workmen and day laborers and 
gives them an exact account of what has been 
debated in the last public assembly that he was 


shop, he buys his own dinner and carries it 
home himself through the public streets. 


OF ABANDONED IMPUDENCE 


Abandoned impudence may very well be 
said to consist in saying and doing the basest 
things without any sense of shame. A wretch 
of this complexion never considers the danger 


at. When he sits down, he always tucks up his 4; of being perjured but is always ready to take 


clothes so high that he discovers his own 
nakedness. When he is abroad, he never thinks 
any curiosity worthy of his notice and admira- 
tion; but if he happens to meet with an ox, 


an oath upon the slightest occasion; can with 
abundance of patience hear himself derided, 
and is wholly unconcerned at the greatest af- 
fronts that are offered him. You may see him 


or an ass, or a goat, he stops short and pur- sodaily in the marketplace converse with mean 


sues them with his eyes till they are out of 
sight. He is very apt to take his own victuals 
out of the cupboard, to devour his meat, and 
to swallow down his wine hastily, fearing lest 


and vile persons. He delights and prides him- 
self in obscenities; is not only ready to have a 
finger in everything that does not concern him 
but is thoroughly confirmed in impudence and, 


his own cook maid should discover him; sslike a true rogue in grain, will undertake and 
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do anything. He is not ashamed, even when he 
is sober, to dance a Cordax on a public stage 
without having a mask on to disguise him; he 
joins with jugglers, rope-dancers, and posture- 
masters; and when they exhibit their per- 
formances to the public, he collects the money 
of the spectators for them; and if any person 
brings a ticket and demands to be admitted 
gratis, he will not fail to pick a quarrel with 
him. He is a jack of all trades: sometimes an 
innkeeper, sometimes a pimp, and sometimes a 
collector of taxes. There is nothing ever so 
vile and base but what he will undertake: to- 
day he performs the office of a public crier, to- 
morrow that of a cook, and the next day he 
turns gamester. This villain is a stranger to 
the common sentiments of humanity, is un- 
grateful to his parents and refuses to assist 
them in their necessities. When all other trades 
fail, he has recourse to thievery. He fre- 
quently comes under the hands of public 
justice, and a jail is more his home than his 
own house. He is one of those miscreants who 
gather a great crowd about them with a loud 
and hoarse voice; and when they are met to- 
gether, he abuses them and calls them all to 
naught. Some are such fools as to press for- 
ward to hear him, but others are so wise as to 
get clear of the crowd and march off without 
giving him a hearing. However, the abandoned 
wretch goes on with a senseless story, of which 
some hear only the beginning, some but a word 
or two, and some, though they get an entire 
part of what he says, yet it is such incoherent 
stuff that they cannot tell what to make of 
it. The rogue will even choose to expose him- 
self after this manner in times and places of 
the greatest concourse, and his utmost ambi- 
tion seems to be to make himself as public as 
he is wretched. He is an eternal wrangler and 
is always up to the head and ears in law, 
either as defendant or plaintiff. When he has 
good assurance of the success of his cause, 
he will not fail to stand to a trial; but if he 
has the least apprehension of danger, he will 
infallibly absent himself on the day of hearing 
and excuse his non-appearance by downright 
perjury. You may often see him among the 
lawyers with all the signs of business about 
him, hugging to his bosom a box of papers 
and having both his hands loaded with great 
bundles of writings. He glories in being the 
patron of all the pettifoggers and peddlers, 
whom he keeps under him by lending them 


est. When payday is come, he goes into all the 
victualing houses and fishmongers’ shops in 
town to find out his debtors and makes a purse 
of his mouth by throwing into it the interest~ 
5 money and profits which arise from his base 
dealings. His language and the very tone of his 
voice are conformable to his manners; which 
makes it very unpleasant, not to say insupport- 
able, to have to deal with those whose mouth 


ro is full of calumny and whose voice is so loud 


as to make the whole marketplace and the 
shops ring. 


OF NEWS-MAKING 


15 


News-making properly consists in relating 
things which have been neither said nor done 
but are invented by and put together at the 
will of the newsmaker. When a man of this 


20 complexion meets an acquaintance, he im- 


mediately opens himself, puts on a pleasant 
countenance, and asks him what part of the 
world he comes from. “What good thing,” says 
he, “have you to communicate? Have you 


25 nothing that is new upon any subject?” He 


goes on in the same strain: ‘What, is there 
nothing new stirring? Methinks the report 
that goes about town is very good.” And then 
without giving you time to answer, he adds: 


o “What do you say to this matter? What, have 


you heard nothing of it? Well, then,” says he, 
“sive me leave to entertain you with this 
piece of news; I am sure you'll be agreeably 
surprised.”” He then trumps up some obscure 


35 common soldier, or Asteus the trumpeter’s 


boy, or Lycon the engineer, who, he says, are 
just come from the battle and have given him 
this information; at the same time taking 
particular care, in producing his authors, to 


4oname such persons as nobody can possibly lay 


hold of to examine and confute what he says. 
Upon this authority he proceeds to tell you 
that Polysperchon and the King have en- 
tirely defeated their enemies, and that Cas- 


45 Sander is taken prisoner. If a standerby hap- 


pens to put a small question to him and asks 
him if he really believes all this, he replies: 
“Do I really believe all this! Most infallibly. 
Why, this whole affair is noised about all the 


socity; the report increases and spreads itself 


far and wide. Everybody agrees in relating the 
several circumstances, and that there has been 
a most bloody battle. Nay, I am further con- 
firmed in this by the great alterations which I 


small sums of money at an extravagant inter- ss have lately observed in the countenances of 
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the ministers of state. Besides, I have heard, 
by the bye, that there is a certain person con- 
cealed in one of their houses, who has come 
from Macedon these five days and was an eye- 
witness of all these transactions.” When he has 
thus made an end of his tale, he breaks forth 
into the most compassionate expressions and 
acts his part so well that you would almost 
swear that he is in earnest. “Unfortunate Cas- 
sander!” says he. “The unhappy, wretched 
man! He was as great and as powerful as 
any other; but see what Fortune is able to 
do!” He ends by recommending what he has 
said to your secrecy: he told it to you because 
you are his particular friend but desires that it 
may go no farther; though as soon as he has 
left you, he runs and tells the very same story 
to every person whom he meets in town. I 
have often wondered what this sort of men 
could possibly propose to themselves by in- 
venting and spreading such groundless stories; 
for they, in reality, not only tell so many lies 
but frequently become great sufferers by this 
idle diversion. Some of them, when they have 
been in a public bath, have gathered a mul- 
titude of people about them, and in the mean- 
time have had their clothes stolen away from 
them. Others, while they have been gaining 
complete victories, both by sea and land in the 
Portico, have neglected their own business 
and been nonsuited. I have known many of 
this fraternity who have taken several towns 
by a verbal assault but have, at the same 
time, unfortunately lost a good dinner for their 
pains. The whole life and conversation of these 
men is a continued scene of baseness and 
misery: they idle away their own time in the 
most public places of the city, and they vex 
and torment their hearers with the ground- 
less reports and false relations which they put 
upon them. 


OF MOROSENESS 


Moroseness is an excessive roughness that 
affects the whole behavior, but more par- 


20 


25 


30 


35) 


40 


45 


ticularly shows itself in common conversa- 
tion. If you ask a morose man where Mr. 
Such-a-one is, his only answer will be, 
‘‘Prithee, friend, don’t be so troublesome.” All 
civilities are lost upon him. If you meet him 
in the street and speak to him, he will make 
you no answer. If he is a tradesman and you 
ask him to quote you a lower price, he will not 
be so complaisant as to tell you in a few 
words his lowest price, but will in an insolent 
manner put it to you and ask you what you 
think it worth. He makes it his business to 
ridicule and affront those persons who, out of 
a principle of religion, put themselves to great 
expense in adorning the sacred solemnities. 
“Ah!” says he, ‘‘you’d never be so liberal to 
the gods unless you expected to receive from 
them greater gifts in return.” He never for- 
gives any affront, and yet is affronted by the 
slightest offense. If you do but jostle him 
against your will, or tread upon his toe, or 
only touch him, you must never expect to be 
pardoned. If a collection is made to relieve 
any necessitous friend and he is desired to 
contribute something, he at first peremptorily 
refuses to give anything; but, upon second 
thoughts, he afterwards brings his share him- 
self, throws it down in a very unhandsome 
manner, and says, “There’s so much money 
lost!” If, as he goes along -the street, he 
chances to stumble against a stone, he curses 
it most bitterly. He never has the com- 
plaisance to wait one minute for anybody. If 
the person whom he expects does not come 
exactly at the time appointed, he grows im- 
patient and goes away in a huff. At a merry 
meeting, he is the only one that gives out; he 
will neither sing a song nor repeat any verses, 
nor do a dance, but rather dampen the mirth 
of the whole company by his surliness. In a 
word, as he does not show common civility to 
men, so neither has he due respect for the 
gods, but lives in absolute neglect of the most 
important duties of religion. 


THEOCRITUS 
(6027 098 iC3) 


In his Jdyéis, poems of pastoral life, Theocritus 
often incorporated the folk songs of the shep- 
herds. His native Sicily was the scene of many 
festivals at which the shepherds strove in con- 
tests of song for a carved bowl or lamb as 
a prize. From these rustic songs Theocritus ob- 
tained many of his subjects, such as the lament of 
the forsaken lover, the description of the lover 
carving the name of his beloved on the bark of 
trees and sending her the choicest fruits and most 
beautiful flowers, and the dirge for the dead 
shepherd. He also adopted the form of these 
songs with their recurring refrain. 

The Sorceress may be compared to an Eng- 
lish ballad. Simatha, deserted by her lover, has 


JUDNAUL, Jt 


THE SORCERESS 


Where are the bay-leaves, Thestylis, and the 
charms? 

Fetch all; with fiery wool the caldron crown; 

Let glamour win me back my false lord's 


heart! 

Twelve days the wretch hath not come nigh 
to me, 

Nor made enquiry if I die or live, 5 


Nor clamoured (oh unkindness!) at my door. 

Sure his swift fancy wanders otherwhere, 

The slave of Aphrodité and of Love. 

Ill off to Timagetus’ wrestling-school 

At dawn, that I may see him and denounce 10 

His doings; but IT’ll charm him now with 
charms. 

So shine out fair, O moon! To thee I sing 

My soft low song: to thee and Hecate 

The dweller in the shades, at whose approach 

E’en the dogs quake, as on she moves through 
blood 15 

And darkness and the barrows of the slain. 

All hail, dread Hecaté: companion me 

Unto the end, and work me witcheries 

Potent as Circé or Medea wrought, 


Or Perimede of the golden hair! 20 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
Jove, 


resorted to magic to torture her _ betrayer. 

Theocritus spent some time in Alexandria ap- 
parently with the hope of obtaining the favor 
of Ptolemy since he ‘wrote one of his Idyls in 
honor of this king. A far more entertaining 
memento of this visit is the mime, or small drama, 
of the Festival of Adonis. In its freshness, truth 
to human nature, and humorous situations it is 
as contemporary as a Satiric sketch by Shaw. 
Gorgo and Praxinoé might be two American 
ladies going to the Metropolitan Opera House to 
hear their favorite soprano. 

The translation of the three idyls is that of 
C. S. Calverley in Bohn’s Classical Library. 


First we ignite the grain. Nay, pile it on: 
Where are thy wits flown, timorous Thestylis? 
Shall I be flouted, I, by such as thou? 
Pile, and still say, “This pile is of his bones.” 2s 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 
Delphis racks me: I burn him in these bays. 
As, flame-enkindled, they lift up their voice, 
Blaze once, and not a trace is left behind: 
So waste his flesh to powder in yon fire! 30 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 
E’en as I melt, nor uninspired, the wax, 
May Mindian Delphis melt this hour with 
love: 
And, swiftly as this brazen wheel whirls round, 
May Aphrodité whirl him to my door. 35 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 
Next burn the husks. Hell’s adamantine floor 
And aught that else stands firm can Artemis 


move. 
Thestylis, the hounds bay up and down the 
town: 
The goddess stands i’ the crossroads: sound the 
gongs. 40 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 


Hushed are the voices of the winds and seas; 
But O not hushed the voice of my despair. 
He burns my being up, who left me here 
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No wife, no maiden, in my misery. 45 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 
Thrice I pour out; speak thrice, sweet mistress, 
thus: 
“What face soe’er hangs o’er him be forgot 
Clean as, in Dia, Theseus (legends say) 
Forgat his Ariadne’s locks of love.” 50 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 
The coltsfoot grows in Arcady, the weed 
That drives the mountain-colts and swift 
mares wild. 
Like them may Delphis rave: so, maniac-wise, 
Race from his burnished brethren home to 


me. 55 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 


He lost this tassel from his robe; which I 
Shred thus, and cast it on the raging flames. 
Ah baleful Love! why, like the marsh-born 


leech, 
Cling to my flesh, and drain my dark veins 
dry? 66 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 


From a crushed eft to-morrow he shall drink | 


Death! But now, Thestylis, take these herbs 


and smear 
‘That threshold o’er, whereto at heart I cling 
Still, still—albeit he thinks scorn of me— 65 
And spit, and say, “’Tis Delphis’ bones I 
smear.” 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I 
love. 


[Exit Thestylis. 

Now, all alone, I’ll weep a love whence sprung 

When born? Who wrought my sorrow? Anaxo 

came, 

Her basket in her hand, to Artemis’ grove. 70 

Bound for the festival, troops of forest beasts 
Stood round, and in the midst a lioness. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 


my love. 

Theucharidas’ slave, my Thracian nurse now 
dead, 

Then my near neighbour, prayed me and im- 
plored 75 


To see the pageant: I, the poor doomed thing, 
Went with her, trailing a fine silken train, 
And gathering round me Clearista’s robe. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 
Now, the mid-highway reached by Lycon’s 
farm, 8q 


Delphis and Eudamippus passed me by. 
With beards as lustrous as the woodbine’s gold | 
And breasts more sheeny than thyself, O 
Moon, 
Fresh from the wrestler’s glorious toil they 
came. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 85 
I saw, I raved, smit (weakling) to my heart. 
My beauty withered, and I cared no more 
For all that pomp; and how I gained my home 


| I know not: some strange fever wasted me. 


Ten nights and days I lay upon my bed. 90 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 

And wan became my flesh, as’t had been dyed, 

And all my hair streamed off, and there was 


left 

But bones and skin. Whose threshold crossed 
I not, 

Or missed what grandam’s hut who dealt in 
charms? 95 


For no light thing was this, and time sped on. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 
At last I spake the truth to that my maid: 
“Seek, an thou canst, some cure for my sore 
pain. 
Alas, I am all the Mindian’s! But begone, 100 
And watch by Timagetus’ wrestling-school: 
There doth he haunt, there soothly take his 
rest. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 
“Find him alone: nod softly: say, ‘she waits’; 
And-bring him.” So I spake: she went her 
Way, 105 
And brought the lustrous-limbed one to my 
roof. 
And I, the instant I beheld him step 
Lightfooted o’er the threshold of my door, 
(Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 


my love,) 
Became all cold like snow, and from my 
brow 110 
Brake the damp dewdrops: utterance I had 
none, 


Not e’en such utterance as a babe may make 
That babbles to its mother in its dreams; 
But all my fair frame stiffened into wax. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 

my love. 115 

He bent his pitiless eyes on me; looked down, 

And sate him on my couch, and sitting, said: 

“Thou hast gained on me, Simetha, (e’en as I 
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Gained once: on young Philinus in the race), 
Bidding me hither ere I came unasked. 120 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 
“For I had come, by Eros, I had come, 
This night, with comrades twain or may-be 
more, 
The fruitage of the Wine-god in my robe, 
And, wound about my brow with ribands 
red, 
The silver leaves so dear to Heracles. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 
“Had ye said ‘Enter,’ well: for, mid my peers 
High is my name for goodliness and speed: 
I had kissed that sweet mouth once and gone 


125 


my way. 130 
But had the door been barred, and I thrust 
out, 
With brand and axe would we have stormed 
ye then. 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 
my love. 


“Now be my thanks recorded, first to Love, 

Next to thee, maiden, who didst pluck me 
out, 

A half-burned helpless creature, 
flames, 

And badst me thither. It is Love that lights 

A fire more fierce than his of Lipara, 

(Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came 

my love,) 

“Scares, mischief-mad, the maiden from her 
bower, ; 140 

The bride from her warm couch.” He spake: 
and I, 

A willing listener, sat, my hand in his, 

Among the cushions, and his cheek touched 
mine, 

Each hotter than its wont, and we discoursed 

In soft low language. Need I prate to thee, 145 

Sweet Moon, of all we said and all we did? 

Till yesterday he found no fault with me, 

Nor I with him. But lo, to-day there came 

Philista’s mother—hers who flutes to me— 

With her Melampo’s; just when up the sky is0 

Gallop the mares that chariot rose-limbed 


135 
from the 


Dawn: 

And divers tales she brought me, with the 
rest 

How Delphis loved, she knew not rightly 
whom: 


But this she knew; that of the rich wine aye 
He poured “to Love”; and at the last had 
fled, 


i55° 


To line, she deemed, the fair one’s halls with 
flowers. 

Such was my visitor’s tale, ane it was true: 

For thrice, nay four times, daily he would 
stroll 

Hither, leave here full oft his Dorian flask: 

Now—'tis a fortnight since I saw his face. 160 

Doth he then treasure something sweet else- 
wuere? 

Am I forgot? I’l] charm him now with charms. 

But let him try me more, and by the Fates 

He'll soon be knocking at the gates of hell. 

Spells of such power are in this chest of 
mine, 

Learned, lady, from mine host in Palestine. 


165 


Lady, farewell: turn ocean-ward thy steeds: 
As I have purposed, so shall I fulfil. 
Farewell, thou bright-faced Moon! Ye stars, 

farewell, 


That wait upon the car of noiseless Night. 170 


IDYLL XI 
THE GIANT’S WOOING 


Methinks all nature hath no cure for Love, 
Plaster or unguent, Nicias, saving one; 

And this is light and pleasant to a man, 
Yet hard withal to compass—minstrelsy. 

As well thou wottest, being thyself a leech, s 


; And a prime favourite of those Sisters nine. 


’Twas thus our Giant lived a life of ease, 

Old Polyphemus, when, the down scarce seen 

On lip and chin, he wooed his ocean nymph: 

No curlypated rose-and-apple wooer, 10 

But a fell madman, blind to all but love. 

Oft from the green grass foldward fared his 
sheep 

Unbid: while he upon the windy beach, 

Singing his Galatea, sat and pined : 

From dawn to dusk, an ulcer at his heart: 15 

Great Aphrodité’s shaft had fixed it there. 

Yet found he that one cure: he sate him down 

On the tall cliff, and seaward looked, and 
sang :— 

“White Galatea, why disdain my ive? 

White as a pressed cheese, delicate as the 
lamb, 

Wild as the heifer, soft as summer grapes! 

If sweet sleep chain me, here thou walk’st at 


20 


large;. 

If sweet sleep loose me, straightway thou an 
gone, 

Scared like a sheep that sees the gray wolf 
near, 
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I loved thee, maiden, when thou cam'st long 
since, 25 

To pluck the hyacinth-blossom on the fell, 

Thou and my mother, piloted by me. 

I saw thee, see thee still, from that day forth 

For ever; but ’tis naught, aye naught, to thee. 

I know, sweet maiden, why thou art so coy: 30 

- Shaggy and huge, a single eyebrow spans 

From ear to ear my forehead, whence one eye 

Gleams, and an o’erbroad nostril tops my 
lip. 

Yet I, this monster, feed a thousand sheep 

That yield me sweetest draughts at milking- 
tide: 35 

In summer, autumn, or midwinter, still 

Fails not my cheese; my milkpail aye o’erflows. 

Then I can pipe as ne’er did Giant yet, 

Singing our loves—ours, honey, thine and 
mine— 

At dead of night: and hinds I rear eleven 40 

(Each with her fawn) and bearcubs four, for 
thee. 

Oh come to me—thou shalt not rue the day— 

And let the mad seas beat against the shore! 

- ’Twere sweet to haunt my cave the livelong 
night: 

Laurel, and cypress tall, and ivy dun, 45 

And vines of sumptuous fruitage, all are there: 

And a cold spring that pine-clad A‘tna flings 

Down from the white snow’s midst, a draught 
for gods! 

Who would not change for this the ocean- 
waves? 


“But thou mislik’st my hair? Well, oaken 

logs 50 

Are here, and embers yet aglow with fire. 

Burn (if thou wilt) my heart out, and mine 
eye, 

Mine only eye wherein is my delight. 

Oh why was I not born a finny thing, 

To float unto thy side and kiss thy hand, 5; 

Denied thy lips—and bring thee lilies white 

And crimson-petalled poppies’ dainty bloom! 


Nay—summer hath his flowers and autumn’ 


his; 
I could not bring all these the selfsame day. 
Lo, should some mariner hither oar his road, 60 
Sweet, he shall teach me straightway how to 
swim, 
That haply I may learn what bliss ye find 
In your sea-hemes. O Galatea, come 
Forth from yon waves, and coming forth for- 
a get . 
(As I do, sitting here) to get thee home: 65 


And feed my flocks and milk them, nothing 
loth, 
And pour the rennet in to fix my cheese! 


“The blame’s my mother’s; she is false to 


me; 
Spake thee ne’er yet one sweet word for my 
sake, 
Though day by day she sees me pine and 
pine. 70 
I'll feign strange throbbings in my head an 
feet 


To anguish her—as I am anguished now.” 


O Cyclops, Cyclops, where are flown thy 
wits? 
Go plait rush-baskets, lop the olive-boughs 
To feed thy lambkins—’twere the shrewder 
part. 75 
Chase not the recreant, milk the willing ewe: 
The world hath Galateas fairer yet. 


“Many a fair damsel bids me sport with 
her 
The livelong night, and smiles if I give ear. 
On land at least I still am somebody.” 80 
Thus did the Giant feed his love on song, 


And gained more ease than may be bought 
with gold. : 


IDYLL XV 


THE FESTIVAL OF ADONIS 


GorGO. PRAXINOA. 


. Gorco. Praxinoa in? 


PRAXINOA. Yes, Gorgo dear! At last! 
That you’re here now’s a marvel! See to a 
chair, 
A cushion, Eunoa! 
Gorco. I lack naught. 
PRAXINOA. Sit down. 
Gorco. Oh, what a thing is spirit! Here I 
am, 


Praxinoa, safe at last from all that crowd ; 

And all those chariots—every street a mass 

Of boots and uniforms! And the road, my 
dear, 


Seemed endless—you live now so far away! 


PraxinoA. This land’s-end den—I cannot 
call it house— 
My madcap hired to keep us twain apart 10 
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THEOCRITUS 


And stir up strife. "T'was like him, odious pest! 
Gorco. Nay call not, dear, your lord, your 
Deinon, names 
To the babe’s face. Look how it stares at 
you! 
There, baby dear, she never meant Papa! 
It understands, by’r lady! Dear Papa! 15 
PRAXINOA. Well, yesterday (that means 
what day you like) 
“Papa” had rouge and hair-powder to buy; 
He brought back salt! this oaf of six-foot-one! 
Gorco. Just such another is that pickpocket 
My Diocleides. He bought t’ other day 20 
Six fleeces at seven drachms, his last exploit. 
What were they? scraps of worn-out pedlar’s 
bags, 
Sheer trash.—But put your cloak and mantle 
on; 
And we'll to Ptolemy’s, the sumptuous king, 
To see the Adonis. As I hear, the queen 25 
Provides us something gorgeous. 


PRAXINOA. Ay, the grand 
Can do things grandly. 
Gorco. When you’ve seen yourself, 


What tales you’ll have to tell to those who’ve 


not. 
’Twere time we started! 
PRAXINOA. All time’s holiday 
With idlers! Eunoaé, pampered minx, the 


jug! 30 
Set it down here—you cats would sleep all day 


On cushions—Stir yourself, fetch water, 
quick! 
Water’s our first want. How she holds the 
jug! 
Now, pour—not, cormorant, in that wasteful 
way— 


You’ve drenched my dress, bad luck ay 
There, enough: 

I have made such toilet as my fates ieee 

Now for the key o’ the plate-chest. Bring it, 


quick! 
Gorco. My dear, that full pelisse becomes 
you well. 
What did it stand you in, straight off the 
loom? 
PRAXINOA. Don’t ask me, Gorgo: two good 
pounds and more. 40 


Then I gave all my mind to trimming it. 
Gorco. Well, ’tis a great success. 
PRAXINOA. I think it is. 

My mantle, Eunoa, and my parasol! 

Arrange me nicely. Babe, you'll bide at home! 

Horses would bite you—Boo!—Yes, cry your 

fill, 45 


But we won’t have you maimed. Now let’s be 
off. 

You, Phrygia, take and nurse the tiny thing: 

Call the dog in: make fast the outer door! 


[ Exeunt. 

Gods! what a crowd! How, when shall we get 
past : 

This nuisance, these unending ant-like 

swarms? 50 


Yet, Ptolemy, we owe thee thanks for much 

Since heaven received thy sire! No miscreant 
now 

Creeps thug-like up, to maul the passer-by. 

What games men played erewhile—men shaped 


in crime, 

Birds of a feather, rascals every one! 55 

—We’re done for, Gorgo darling—here they 
are, 

The Royal horse! Sweet sir, don’t trample 
me! 

That bay—the savage!—reared up straight on 
end! 


Fly, Eunoa, can’t you? Doggedly she stands. 
He'll be his rider’s death!—How glad I am 60 
My babe’s at home. 
Gorgo. Praxinoa, never mind! 
See, we're before them now, and they’re in 
line. 
PrAxINoA. There, I’m myself. But from a 
child I feared 
Horses, and slimy snakes. But haste we on: 


A surging multitude is close behind. 65 
Gorco [to Oxp Lapy]. From the palace, 
mother? 
Oxp Lapy. Ay, child. 
Gorco. Is it fair 
Of access? 
Oxtp Lapy. Trying brought the Greeks to 
Troy. 
Young ladies, they must try who would suc- 
ceed. 
Gorco. The crone hath said her oracle and 
gone. 


Women know all—how Adam married Eve. 70 
—Praxinoa, look what crowds are round the 
door! 
PRAXINOA. Fearful! Your hand, please, 
Gorgo. Eunoa, you 
Hold Eutychis—hold tight or you'll be lost. 
We'll enter in a body—hold us fast! 
Oh dear, my muslin dress is torn in two, 75 
Gorgo, already! Pray, good gentleman, 
(And happiness be yours) respect my robe! 
STRANGER. I could not if i would—nathless 
I will. 


Toe Neseie, Se4y 


PRAXINOA. They come in hundreds, and they 
push like swine. 
STRANGER. Lady, take courage: it is all well 


now. 80 
PRAXINOA. And now and ever be it well with 
thee, 


Sweet man, for shielding us! An honest soul 
And kindly. Oh! they’re smothering Eunoa: 
Push, coward! That’s right! ‘‘All in,” the bride- 
groom said 
And locked the door upon himself and bride. g; 
Gorco. Praxinod, look! Note well this broid- 
ery first. 
How exquisitely fine—too good for earth! 
Empress Athené, what strange sempstress 
wrought 
Such work? What painter painted, realized 
Such pictures? Just like life they stand or 
move, oD 
Facts and not fancies! What a thing is man! 
How bright, how lifelike on his silvern couch 
Lies, with youth’s bloom scarce shadowing his 
cheek, 
That dear Adonis, lovely e’en in death! 
A STRANGER. Bad luck t’ you, cease your 
senseless pigeon’s prate! 95 
Their brogue is killing—every word a drawl! 
Gorco. Where did he spring from? Is our 
prattle aught 
To you, Sir? Order your own slaves about: 
You're ordering Syracusan ladies now! 
Corinthians bred (to tell you one fact 
more) 100 
As was Bellerophon: islanders in speech, 
For Dorians may talk Doric, I presume? 
PRAXINOA. Persephoné! none lords it over 
me, 
Save one! No scullion’s-wage for us from you. 
Gorco. Hush, dear. The Argive’s daughter’s 
going to sing 105 
The Adonis: that accomplished vocalist 
Who has no rival in “The Sailor’s Grave.” 
Observe her attitudinizing now. 


SONG. 
Queen, who lov’st Golgi and the Sicel hill 
And Ida: Aphrodité radiant-eyed; 110 


The stealthy-footed Hours from Acheron’s rill 
Brought once again Adonis to thy side 
How changed in twelve short months! They 
travel slow, 
Those precious Hours: we hail their advent 
still, 
For blessings do they bring to all below. 15 
O Sea-born! thou didst erst, or legend lies, 
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Shed on a woman’s soul thy grace benign, 
And Berenicé’s dust immortalize. 
O called by many names, at many a shrine! 
For thy sweet sake doth Berenicé’s child 120 

(Herself a second Helen) deck with alli 
That’s fair, Adonis. On his right are piled 

Ripe apples fallen from the oak-tree tall; 
And silver caskets at his left support 

Toy-gardens, Syrian scents enshrined in 

gold 125 

And alabaster, cakes of every sort 

That in their ovens the pastrywomen mould, 
When with white meal they mix all flowers 


that bloom, 
Oil-cakes and honey-cakes. There stands por- 
trayed 
Each bird, each butterfly; and in the 


gloom 130 


Of foliage climbing high, and downward 
weighed 
By graceful blossoms, do the young Loves 
play 


Like nightingales, and perch on every tree, 
And flit, to try their wings, from spray to 
spray. 
Then see the gold, the ebony! Only see 135 
The ivory-carven eagles, bearing up 
To Zeus the boy who fills his royal cup! 
Soft as a dream, such tapestry gleams o’erhead 
As the Milesian’s self would gaze on, 
charmed. 
But sweet Adonis hath his own sweet bed: 140 
Next Aphrodité sleeps the roseate-armed, 
A bridegroom of eighteen or nineteen years. 
Kiss the smooth boyish lip—there’s no sting 


there! 
The bride hath found her own: all bliss be 
hers! 
And him at dewy dawn we'll troop to 
bear 145 
Down where the breakers hiss against the 
shore: 
There, with dishevelled dress and unbound 
hair, 


Bare-bosomed all, our descant wild we'll pour: 


“Thou. haunt’st, Adonis, earth and heaven in 
turn, 
Alone of heroes. Agamemnon ne’er 150 
Could compass this, nor Aias stout and stern: 
Not Hector, eldest-born of her who bare 
Ten sons, not Patrocles, nor safe-returned 
Irom Ilion Pyrrhus, such distinction earned: 

Nor, elder yet, the Lapithz, the sons 155 
Of Pelops and Deucalion; or the crown 
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Of Greece, Pelasgians. Gracious may’st thou 
be, 
Adonis, now: pour new-year’s blessings down! 


Right welcome dost thou come, Adonis 
dear: 

Come when thou wilt, thowlt find a wel- 
come here.” 160 


Gorco. ’Tis fine, Praxinoa! How I envy her 
Her learning, and still more her luscious voice! 
We must go home: my husband’s supperless: 
And, in that state, the man’s just vinegar. 
Don’t cross his path when hungry! So fare- 

well, 165 
Adonis, and be housed ’mid welfare aye! 


PLUTARCH 
(50-120) 


Although Plutarch made several visits to Rome 
and lectured to Roman audiences on philosophy, 
he always returned to his native city, Cheronea. 
His works on philosophy and morals have long 
been forgotten because of the popularity of his 
Parallel Lives. His purpose in this undertaking 
was to teach a moral lesson by writing the lives 
of famous Greeks and Romans. In practically 
every instance there are at least a few points 
of similarity in the actions or characters of the 
pair contrasted. Plutarch disregarded entirely men 
of letters, for he was interested only in men 
prominent in public life. 

The number of references indicates that Plu- 
tarch consulted as many authorities as he could 
obtain. He does not always verify his sources 
and at times accepts evident exaggerations. He 
tells us, however, his “design is not to write 
histories, but lives.”” Hence the numerous anec- 
dotes and the legendary material give an ac- 
curate understanding of the man even though 
they are false. The attitude of his various heroes 
gives him an opportunity to digress into philo- 
sophical discussions upon the ethics of their ac- 
rs: His standards were those of Greek philoso- 
phy. 


ALEXANDER 


It being my purpose to write the lives of 
Alexander the king, and of Cesar, by whom 
Pompey was destroyed, the multitude of their 
great actions affords so large a field that I were 
to blame if I should not by way of apology 
forewarn my reader that I have chosen rather 
to epitomise the most celebrated parts of their 
story, than to insist at large on every particular 
circumstance of it. It must be borne in mind 
that my design is not to write histories, but 
lives. And the most glorious exploits do not 
always furnish us with the clearest discoveries 
of virtue or vice in men; sometimes a matter 
of less moment, an expression or a jest, in- 
forms us better of their characters and in- 
clinations, than the most famous sieges, the 
greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles 


m4 
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on 


Plutarch’s method is topical rather than 
chronological. He is interested in presenting a 
dramatic portrait of his characters rather than in 
giving a detailed account of their lives. At times 
his style is extremely diffuse and involved. He 
seems to have been more concerned with his aim 
than with the expression of his ideas. Dryden 
called attention to Plutarch’s method in the pref- 
ace of his translation in these words: “In reading 
Plutarch the following points should be re- 
membered. He is a moralist rather than a his- 
torian. His interest is less for politics and the 
changes of empires and much more for personal 
character and individual actions and motives 
to action; duty performed and rewarded; ar- 
rogance chastised, hasty anger corrected; human- 
ity, fair dealing, and generosity triumphing in 
the visible, or relying on the invisible world. 
His mind in his biographic memoirs is continu- 
ally running on the Aristctelian ethics and the 
high Platonic theories which formed the religion 
of the educated population of his time.” 

The following extracts from the lives of Alex- 
ander and Cesar are taken from Dryden’s trans- 
lation, revised by Arthur H. Clough in Every- 
man’s Library. 


the other parts of the body, so I must be 
allowed to give my more particular attention 
to the marks and indications of the souls of 
men, and while I endeavour by these to por- 
tray their lives, may be free to leave more 
weighty matters and great battles to be treated 
of by others.... 

Alexander was born the sixth of Hecatom- 
beon, which month the Macedonians call Lous, 
the same day that the temple of Diana at Eph- 
esus was burnt; which Hegesias of Magnesia 
makes the occasion of a conceit, frigid enough 
to have stopped the conflagration. The temple, 
he says, took fire and was burnt while its mis- 
tress was absent, assisting at the birth of 
Alexander. And all the Eastern soothsayers 
who happened to be then at Ephesus, looking 
upon the ruin of this temple to be the fore- 
runner of some other calamity, ran about the 


whatsoever. Therefore as portrait-painters are 20 town, beating their faces, and crying that this 


more exact in the lines and features of the 
face, in which the character is seen, than in 


day had brought forth something that would 
prove fatal and destructive to all Asia. 
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Just after Philip had taken Potidea, he re- 
ceived these three messages at one time, that 
Parmenio had overthrown the Lllyrians in a 
great battle, that his race-horse had won the 
course at the Olympic games, and that his 
wife had given birth to Alexander; with which 
being naturally well pleased, as an addition to 
his satisfaction, he was assured by the diviners 
that a son, whose birth was accompanied with 
three such successes, could not fail of being 
invincible. 

The statues that gave the best representa- 
tion of Alexander’s person were those of Ly- 
sippus (by whom alone he would suffer his 
image to be made), those peculiarities which 
many of his successors afterwards and his 
friends used to affect to imitate, the inclina- 
tion of his head a little on one side towards 
his left shoulder, and his melting eye, having 
been expressed by this artist with great exact- 
ness. But Apelles, who drew him with thunder- 
bolts in his hand, made his complexion browner 
and darker than it was naturally; for he was 
fair and of a light colour passing into ruddi- 
ness in his face and upon his breast. Aristox- 
enus in his Memoirs tells us that a most 
agreeable odour exhaled from his skin, and 
that his breath and body all over was so 
fragrant as to perfume the clothes which he 


wore next him; the cause of which might: 


probably be the hot and adust temperament 
of his body. For sweet smells, Theophrastus 
conceives, are produced by the concoction of 
moist humours by heat, which is the reason 
that those parts of the world which are driest 
and most burnt up afford spices of the best 
kind and in the greatest quantity; for the heat 
of the sun exhausts all the superfluous mois- 
ture which lies in the surface of bodies, ready 
to generate putrefaction. And this hot con- 
stitution, it may be, rendered Alexander so ad- 
dicted to drinking, and so choleric. His tem- 
perance, as to the pleasures of the body, was 
apparent in him in his very childhood, as he 
was with much difficulty incited to them, and 
always used them with great moderation; 
though in other things he was extremely eager 
and vehement, and in his love of glory, and 
the pursuit of it, he showed a solidity of high 
spirit and magnanimity far above his age. For 
he neither sought nor valued it upon every 
occasion, as his father Philip did (who affected 
to show his eloquence almost to a degree of 
pedantry, and took care to have the victories 
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engraven on his coin), but when he was asked 
by some about him, whether he would run a 
race in the Olympic games, as he was very 
swift-footed, he answered, he would, if he 
might have kings to run with him. Indeed, he 
seems in general to have looked with indiffer- 
ence, if not with dislike, upon the professed 
athletes. He often appointed prizes, for which 
not only tragedians and musicians, pipers and 
harpers, but rhapsodists also, strove to outvie 
one another; and delighted in all manner of 
hunting and cudgel-playing, but never gave 
any encouragement to contests either of box- 
ing or of the pancratium. 

While he was yet very young, he enter- 
tained the ambassadors from the King of Per- 
sia, in the absence of his father, and enter- 
ing much into conversation with them, gained 
so much upon them by his affability, and the 
questions he asked them, which were far from 
being childish or trifling (for he inquired of 
them the length of the ways, the nature of the 
road into inner Asia, the character of their 
king, how he carried himself to his enemies, 
and what forces he was able to bring into the 
field), that they were struck with admiration 
of him, and looked upon the ability so much 
famed of Philip to be nothing in comparison 
with the forwardness and high purpose that 
appeared thus early in his son. Whenever he 
heard Philip had taken any town of impor- 
tance, or won any signal victory, instead of 
rejoicing at it altogether, he would tell his 
companions that his father would anticipate 
everything, and leave him and them no op- 
portunities of performing great and illustrious 
actions. For being more bent upon action and 
glory than either upon pleasure or riches, he 
esteemed all that he should receive from his 
father as a diminution and prevention of his 
own future achievements; and would have 
chosen rather to succeed to a kingdom in- 
volved in troubles and wars, which would have 
afforded him frequent exercise of his courage, 
and a large field of honour, than to one already 
flourishing and settled, where his inheritance 
would be an inactive life, and the mere enjoy- 
ment of wealth and luxury... . 

Philonicus the Thessalian brought the horse 
Bucephalus to Philip, offering to sell him for 
thirteen talents; but when they went into the 
field to try him, they found him so very 
vicious and unmanageable, that he reared up 
when they endeavoured to mount him, and 


of his racing chariots at the Olympic games 55 would not so much as endure the voice of 
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any of Philip’s attendants. Upon which, as 
they were leading him away as wholly useless 
and untractable, Alexander, who stood by, said, 
“What an excellent horse do they lose for want 
of address and boldness to manage him!” 
Philip at first took no notice of what he said; 
but when he heard him repeat the same thing 
several times, and saw he was much vexed to 
see the horse sent away, “Do you reproach,” 
said he to him, “those who are older than 
yourself, as if you knew more, and were bet- 
ter able to manage him than they?” “I could 
manage this horse,” replied he, “better than 
others do.” “And if you do not,” said Philip, 
“what will you forfeit for your rashness?” “I 
will pay,” answered Alexander, “the whole 
price of the horse.” At this the whole com- 
pany fell a-laughing; and as soon as the wager 
was settled amongst them, he immediately ran 
to the horse, and taking hold of the bridle, 
turned him directly towards the sun, having, 
it seems, observed that he was disturbed at 
and afraid of the motion of his own shadow; 
then letting him go forward a little, still keep- 
ing the reins in his hands, and stroking him 
gently when he found him begin to grow eager 
and fiery, he let fall his upper garment softly, 
and with one nimble leap securely mounted 
him, and when he was seated, by little and 


15 


25 


little drew in the bridle, and curbed him with- 50 


out either striking or spurring him. Presently, 
when he found him free from all rebellious- 
ness, and only impatient for the course, he iet 
him go at full speed, inciting him now with a 
commanding voice, and urging him also with 
his heel. Philip and his friends looked on at 
first in silence and anxiety for the result, till 
seeing him turn at the end of his career, and 
come back rejoicing and triumphing for what 


35 


he had performed, they all burst out into ac- 40 


clamations of applause; and his father shed- 
ding tears, it is said, for joy, kissed him as 
he came down from his horse, and in his trans- 
port said, “O my son, look thee out a kingdom 


equal to and worthy of thyself, for Macedonia 45 


is too little for thee.” 

After this, considering him to be of a tem- 
per easy to be led to his duty by reason, but 
by no means to be compelled, he always en- 


deavoured to persuade rather than to com- so 


mand or force him to anything; and now look- 
ing upon the instruction and tuition of his 
youth to be of greater difficulty and impor- 
tance than to be wholly trusted to the ordinary 


school subjects, and to require, as Sophocles 
says— 


“The bridle and the rudder too,” 


he sent for Aristotle, the most learned and 
most celebrated philosopher of his time, and 
rewarded him with a munificence proportion- 
able to and becoming the care he took to in- 
struct his son. For he repeopled his native city 
Stagira, which he had caused to be demolished 
a little before, and restored all the citizens, 
who were in exile or slavery, to their habita- 
tions. As a place for the pursuit of their 
studies and exercise, he assigned the temple of 
the Nymphs, near Mieza, where, to this very 
day, they show you Aristotle's stone seats, and 
the shady walks which he was wont to fre- 
quent. It would appear that Alexander re- 
ceived from him not only his doctrines of 
Morals and of Politics, but also something of 
those more abstruse and profound theories 
which these philosophers, by the very names 


they gave them, professed to reserve for oral 


communication to the initiated, and did not 
allow many to become acquainted with. For 
when he was in Asia, and heard Aristotle had 
published some treatises of that kind, he wrote 
to him, using very plain language to him in 
behalf of philosophy, the following letter. 
“Alexander to Aristotle, greeting. You have 
not done well to publish your books of oral 
doctrine; for what is there now that we excel 
others in, if those things which we have been 
particularly instructed in be laid open to all? 
For my part, I assure you, I had rather excel 
others in the knowledge of what is excellent, 
than in the extent of my power and dominion. 
Farewell.” And Aristotle, soothing this pas- 
sion for pre-eminence, speaks, in his excuse 
for himself, of these doctrines as in fact both 
published and not published: as indeed, to say 
the truth, his books on metaphysics are writ- 
ten in a style which makes them useless for 
ordinary teaching, and instructive only, in the 
way of memoranda, for those who have been 
already conversant in that sort of learning... . 

Alexander was but twenty years old when 
his father was murdered, and he succeeded to 
a kingdom, beset on all sides with great dan- 
gers and rancorous enemies. For not only the 
barbarous nations that bordered on Macedonia 
were impatient of being governed by any but 
their own native princes, but Philip likewise, 
though he had been victorious over the Gre- 


masters in music and poetry, and the common ss cians, yet, as the time had not been sufficient 
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for him to complete his conquest and accus- 
tom them to his sway, had simply left all 
things in a general disorder and confusion. It 
seemed to the Macedonians a very critical 
time; and some would have persuaded Alex- 
ander to give up all thought of retaining the 
Grecians in subjection by force of arms, and 
rather to apply himself to win back by gentle 
means the allegiance of the tribes who were 
designing revolt, and try the effect of indul- 
gence in arresting the first motions towards 
revolution. But he rejected this counsel as 
weak and timorous, and looked upon it to be 
more prudent to secure himself by resolu- 
tion and magnanimity, than, by seeming to 
truckle to any, to encourage all to trample on 
him. In pursuit of this opinion, he reduced 
the barbarians to tranquillity, and put an end 
to all fear of war from them, by a rapid ex- 
pedition into their country as far as the river 
Danube, where he gave Syrmus, King of the 
Triballians, an entire overthrow. And hearing 
the Thebans were in revolt, and the Athenians 
in correspondence with them, he immediately 
marched through the pass of Thermopyle, 
saying that to Demosthenes, who had called 
him a child while he was in Illyria and in the 
country of the Triballians, and a youth when 
he was in Thessaly, he would appear a man be- 
fore the walls of Athens... . 

Then he went to Delphi, to consult Apollo 
concerning the success of the war he had under- 
taken, and happening to come on one of the 
forbidden days, when it was esteemed im- 
proper to give any answer from the oracle, he 
sent messengers to desire the priestess to do 
her office; and when she refused, on the plea 
of a law to the contrary, he went up himself, 
and began to draw her by force into the tem- 
ple, until tired and overcome with his impor- 
tunity, ‘““My son,” said she, “thou art invin- 
cible.” Alexander taking hold of what she 
spoke, declared he had received such an an- 
swer as he wished for, and that it was need- 
less to consult the god any further. Among 
other prodigies that attended the departure of 
his army, the image of Orpheus at Libethra, 
made of cypress-wood, was seen to sweat in 
great abundance, to the discouragement of 
many. But Aristander told him that, far from 
presaging any ill to him, it signified he should 
perform acts so important and glorious as 
would make the poets and musicians of future 
ages labour and sweat to describe and cele- 
brate them. ... 


10 


25 


35 


With such vigorous resolutions, and his mind 
thus disposed, he passed the Hellespont, and 
at Troy sacrificed to Minerva, and honoured 
the memory of the heroes who were buried 

; there, with solemn libations; especially Achil- 
les, whose gravestone he anointed, and with 
his friends, as: the ancient custom is, ran 
naked about his sepulchre, and crowned it with 
garlands, declaring how happy he esteemed 
himself, in having while he lived, so faithful a 
friend, and when he was dead, so famous a 
poet to proclaim his actions. While he was 
viewing the rest of the antiquities and curi- 
osities of the place, being told he might see 


15 Paris’s harp, if he pleased, he said he thought 


it not worth looking on, but he should be glad 
to see that of Achilles, to which he used to 
sing the glories and great actions of brave 
men. 

In the meantime, Darius’s captains, having 
collected large forces, were encamped on the 
further bank of the river Granicus, and it was 
necessary to fight, as it were, in the gate of 
Asia for an entrance into it. The depth of the 
river, with the unevenness and difficult ascent 
of the opposite bank, which was to be gained 
by main force, was apprehended by most, and 
some pronounced it an improper time to en- 
gage, because it was unusual for the kings of 
Macedonia to march with their forces in the 
month called Desius. But Alexander broke 
through these scruples telling them they 
should call it a second Artemisius. And when 
Parmenio advised him not to attempt any- 
thing that day, because it was late, he told 
him that he should disgrace the Hellespont 
should he fear the Granicus. And so, without 
more saying, he immediately took the river 
with thirteen troops of horse, and advanced 


4o against whole showers of darts thrown from 


the steep opposite side, which was covered 
with armed multitudes of the enemy’s horse 
and foot, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
the ground and the rapidity of the stream; so 


45 that the action seemed to have more frenzy 


and desperation in it, than of prudent con- 
duct. However, he persisted obstinately to gain 
the passage, and at last with much ado making 
his way up the banks, which were extremely 


somuddy and slippery, he had instantly to join 


in a mere confused hand-to-hand combat with 
the enemy, before he could draw up his men, 
who were still passing over, into any order. 
For the enemy pressed upon him with loud and 


sswarlike outcries; and charging horse against 
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horse, with their lances, after they had broken 


and spent these, they fell to it with their 
swords. Alexander, being easily known by his 
buckler, and a large plume of white feathers 
on each side of his helmet, was attacked on 
all sides, yet escaped wounding, though his 
cuirass was pierced by a javelin in one of the 
joinings. And Rheesaces and Spithridates, two 
Persian commanders, falling upon him at once, 
he avoided one of them, and struck at Rhees- 
aces, who had a good cuirass on, with such 
force that, his spear breaking in his hand, 
he was glad to betake himself to his dagger. 
While they were thus engaged, Spithridates 
came up on one side of him, and raising him- 
self upon his horse, gave him such a blow 
with his battle-axe on the helmet that he cut 
off the crest of it, with one of his plumes, and 
the helmet was only just so far strong enough 
to save him, that the edge of the weapon 
touched the hair of his head. But as he was 
about to repeat his stroke, Clitus, called the 
black Clitus, prevented him, by running him 
through the body with his spear. At the same 
time Alexander despatched Rheesaces with his 
sword. While the horse were thus dangerously 
engaged, the Macedonian phalanx passed the 
river, and the foot on each side advanced to 
fight. But the enemy hardly sustaining the first 
onset, soon gave ground and fled, all but the 
mercenary Greeks, who, making a stand upon 
a rising ground, desired quarter, which Alex- 
ander, guided rather by passion than judgment, 
refused to grant, and charging them himself 
first, had his horse (not Bucephalus, but an- 
other) killed under him. And this obstinacy 
of his to cut off these experienced desperate 
men cost him the lives of more of his own 
soldiers than all the battle before, besides 
those who were wounded. The Persians lost 
in this battle twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand five hundred horse. On Alexander’s 
side, Aristobulus says there were not wanting 
above four-and-thirty, of whom nine were 
foot-soldiers; and in memory of them he 
caused so many statues of brass, of Lysip- 
pus’s making, to be erected. And that the 
Grecians might participate in the honour of 
his victory he sent a portion of the spoils 
home to them, particularly to the Athenians 
three hundred bucklers, and upon all the rest 
he ordered this inscription to be set: “Alex- 
ander the son of Philip, and the Grecians, 
except the Lacedemonians, won these from 
the barbarians who inhabit Asia.” All the plate 
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and purple garments, and other things of the 
same kind that he took from the Persians, ex- 
cept a very small quantity which he reserved 
for himself, he sent as a present to his 
NOUN, 5 A 

There was at this time in Darius’s army a 
Macedonian refugee, named Amyntas, one 
who was pretty well acquainted with Alex- 
ander’s character. This man, when he saw 
Darius intended to fall upon the enemy in the 
passes and defiles, advised him earnestly to 
keep where he was, in the open and exten- 
sive plains, it being the advantage of a numer- 
ous army to have field-room enough when it 
engages with a lesser force. Darius, instead 
of taking his counsel, told him he was afraid 
the enemy would endeavour to run away, and 
so Alexander would escape out of his hands. 
“That fear,’ replied Amyntas, “is needless, 
for assure yourselves that far from avoiding 
you, he will make all the speed he can to meet 
you, and is now most likely on his march 
toward you.” But Amyntas’s counsel was to no 
purpose, for Darius immediately decamping, 
marched into Cilicia at the same time that 
Alexander advanced into Syria to meet him; 
and missing one another in the night, they 
both turned back again. Alexander, greatly 
pleased with the event, made all the haste he 
could to fight in the defiles, and Darius to 
recover his former ground, and draw his army 
out of so disadvantageous a place. For now 
he began to perceive his error in engaging 
himself too far in a country in which the sea, 
the mountains, and the river Pinarus running 
through the midst of it, would necessitate him 
to divide his forces, render his horse almost 
unserviceable, and only cover and support the 
weakness of the enemy. Fortune was not 
kinder to Alexander in the choice of the 
ground, than he was careful to improve it to 
his advantage. For being much inferior in 
numbers, so far from allowing himself to be 
outflanked, he stretched his right wing much 
further out than the left wing of his enemies, 
and fighting there himself in the very fore- 
most ranks, put the barbarians to flight. In 
this battle he was wounded in the thigh, 
Chares says, by Darius, with whom he fought 
hand to hand. But in the account which he 
gave Antipater of the battle, though indeed he 
owns he was wounded in the thigh with a 
sword, though not dangerously, yet he takes 
no notice who it was that wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this vic- 
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tory, in which he overthrew above an hundred 
and ten thousand of his enemies, but the tak- 
ing the person of Darius, who escaped very 
narrowly by flight. However, having taken his 
chariot and his bow, he returned from pur- 
suing him, and found his own men busy in 
pillaging the barbarians’ camp, which (though 
to disburden themselves they had left most of 
their baggage at Damascus) was exceedingly 
rich. But Darius’s tent, which was full of 
splendid furniture and quantities of gold and 
silver, they reserved for Alexander himself, 
who, after he had put off his arms, went to 
bathe himself, saying, “Let us now cleanse 
ourselves from the toils of war in the bath of 
Darius.” “Not so,” replied one of his followers, 
“but in Alexander’s rather; for the property 
of the conquered is and should be called the 
conqueror’s.” Here, when he beheld the bath- 
ing vessels, the water-pots, the pans, and the 
ointment boxes, all of gold curiously wrought, 
and smelt the fragrant odours with which the 
whole place was exquisitely perfumed, and 
from thence passed into a pavilion of great 
size and height, where the couches and tables 
and preparations for an entertainment were 
perfectly magnificent, he turned to those about 
him and said, “This, it seems, is royalty.” 
But as he was going to supper, word was 


trious prisoners according to their virtue and 
character, not suffering them to hear, or re- 
ceive, or so much as to apprehend anything 
that was unbecoming. So that they seemed 
s rather lodged in some temple, or some holy 
virgin chambers, where they enjoyed their pri- 
vacy sacred and uninterrupted, than in the 
camp of an enemy. Nevertheless Darius’s wife 
was accounted the most beautiful princess 


1o then living, as her husband the tallest and 


handsomest man of his time, and the daughters 
were not unworthy of their parents. But Alex- 
ander, esteeming it more kingly to govern him- 
self than to conquer his enemies, sought no 


1sintimacy with any one of them, nor indeed 


with any other woman before marriage, except 
Barsine, Memnon’s widow, who was taken 
prisoner at Damascus. She had been instructed 
in the Grecian learning, was of a gentle 


zo temper, and by her father, Artabazus, royally 


descended, with good qualities, added to the 
solicitations and encouragement of Parmenio, 
as Aristobulus tells us, made him the more 
willing to attach himself to so agreeable and 


25 illustrious a woman. Of the rest of the female 


captives, though remarkably handsome and 
well proportioned, he took no further notice 
than to say jestingly that Persian women were 
terrible eyesores. And he himself, retaliating, 


brought him that Darius’s mother and wife 30as it were, by the display of the beauty of his 


and two unmarried daughters, being taken 
among the rest of the prisoners, upon the sight 
of his chariot and bow, were all in mourning 
and sorrow, imagining him to be dead. After 


own temperance and self-control, bade them 
be removed, as he would have done so many 
lifeless images. . . . 

In his diet, also, he was most temperate, as 


a little pause, more lively affected with their 3; appears, omitting many other circumstances, 


affliction than with his own success, he sent 
Leonnatus to them, to let them know Darius 
was not dead, and that they need not fear any 
harm from Alexander, who made war upon 
him only for dominion; they should them- 
selves be provided with everything they had 
been used to receive from Darius. This kind 
message could not but be very welcome to the 
captive ladies, especially being made good by 
actions no less humane and generous. For he 
gave them leave to bury whom they pleased of 
the Persians, and to make use for this purpose 
of what garments and furniture they thought 
fit out of the booty. He diminished nothing of 
their equipage, or of the attentions and re- 
spect formerly paid them, and allowed larger 
pensions for their maintenance than they had 
before. But the noblest and most royal part 
of their usage was, that he treated these illus- 


by what he said to Ada, whom he adopted, 
with the title of mother, and afterwards cre- 
ated Queen of Caria. For when she, out of 
kindness, sent him every day many curious 


4odishes and sweetmeats, and would have fur- 


nished him with some cooks and pastry-men, 
who were thought to have great skill, he told 
her he wanted none of them, his preceptor, 
Leonidas, having already given him the best, 


43 Which were a night march to prepare for break- 


fast, and a moderate breakfast to create 
an appetite for supper. Leonidas also, he 
added, used to open and search the furni- 
ture of his chamber and his wardrobe, to see 


solf his mother had left him anything that was 


delicate or superfluous. He was much less 
addicted to wine than was generally believed; 
that which gave people occasion to think so 
of him was, that when he had nothing else to 
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do, he loved to sit long and talk, rather than 
drink, and over every cup hold a long conver- 
sation. For when his affairs called upon him, 
he would not be detained, as other generals 
often were, either by wine, or sleep, nuptial 
solemnities, spectacles, or any other diversion 
whatsoever; a convincing argument of which 
is, that in the short time he lived, he accom- 
plished so many and so great actions. When he 
was free from employment, after he was up, 
and had sacrificed to the gods, he used to sit 
down to breakfast, and then spend the rest of 
the day in hunting, or writing memoirs, giv- 
ing decisions on some military questions, or 
reading. In marches that required no great 
haste, he would practise shooting as he went 
along, or to mount a chariot and alight from 
it in full speed. Sometimes, for sport’s sake, 
as his journals tell us, he would hunt foxes 
and go fowling. When he came in for the eve- 
ning, after he had bathed and was anointed, 
he would call for his bakers and chief cooks, 
to know if they had his dinner ready. He 
never cared to dine till it was pretty late and 
beginning to be dark, and was wonderfully 
circumspect at meals that every one who sat 
with him should be served alike and with 
proper attention; and his love of talking, as 
was said before, made him delight to sit long 
at his wine. And then, though otherwise no 
prince’s conversation was ever so agreeable, 
he would fall into a temper of ostentation and 
soldierly boasting, which gave his flatterers a 
great advantage to ride him, and made his 
better friends very uneasy. For though they 
thought it too base to strive who should flat- 
ter him most, yet they found it hazardous not 
to do it; so that between the shame and the 
danger, they were in a great strait how to be- 
have themselves. After such an entertainment, 
he was wont to bathe, and then perhaps he 
would sleep till noon, and sometimes all day 
long. He was so very temperate in his eat- 
ing, that when any rare fish or fruits were 
sent him, he would distribute them among 
his friends, and often reserve nothing for him- 
self. His table, however, was always magnifi- 
cent, the expense of it still increasing with 
his good fortune, till it amounted to ten 
thousand drachmas a day, to which sum he 
limited it, and beyond this he would suffer 
none to lay ovt in any entertainment where 
he himself was the guest... . 

Among the treasures and other booty that 
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was taken from Darius, there was a very prec- 
lous casket, which being brought to Alexander 
for a great rarity, he asked those about him 
what they thought fittest to be laid up in it; 
and when they had delivered their various 
opinions, he told them he should keep Homer’s 
Iliad in it. This is attested by many credible 
authors, and if what those of Alexandria tell 
us, relying upon the authority of Heraclides, 
be true, Homer was neither an idle nor an 
unprofitable companion to him in his expedi- 
tion. For when he was master of Egypt, de- 
signing to settle a colony of Grecians there, 
he resolved to build a large and populous city, 
and give it his own name. In order to which, 
after he had measured and staked out the 
ground with the advice of the best architects, 
he chanced one night in his sleep to see a won- 
derful vision; a grey-headed old man, of a ven- 
erable aspect, appeared to stand by him, and 
pronounce these verses :— 


“An island lies, where loud the billows roar, 
Pharos they call it, on the Egyptian shore.” 


Alexander upon this immediately rose up 
and went to Pharos, which, at that time, was 
an island lying a little above the Canobic 
mouth of the river Nile, though it has now 
been joined to the mainland by a mole. As 
soon as he saw the commodious situation of 
the place, it being a long neck of land, stretch- 
ing like an isthmus between large lagoons and 
shallow waters one side and the sea on the 
other, the latter at the end of it making a 
spacious harbour, he said, ‘Homer, besides 
his other excellences, was a very good ar- 
chitect,” and ordered the plan of a city to 
be drawn out answerable to the place. To do 
which, for want of chalk, the soil being black, 
they laid out their lines with flour, taking 
in a pretty large compass of ground in a 
semi-circular figure, and drawing into the 
inside of the circumference equal straight 
lines from each end, thus giving it some- 
thing of the form of a cloak or cape; while 
he was pleasing himself with his design, 
on a sudden an infinite number of great 
birds of several kinds, rising like a black 
cloud out of the river and the lake, de- 
voured every morsel of the flour that had 
been used in setting out the lines: at which 
omen even Alexander himself was troubled, 
till the augurs restored his confidence again by 
telling him it was a sign the city he was about 
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to build would not only abound in all things 
within itself, but also be the nurse and feeder 
of many nations. He commanded the work- 
men to proceed, while he went to visit the 
temple of Ammon. 

This was a long and painful, and, in two 
respects, a dangerous journey; first, if they 
should lose their provision of water, as for 
several days none could be obtained; and, 
secondly, if a violent south wind should rise 
upon them, while they were travelling through 
the wide extent of deep sands, as it is said 
to have done when Cambyses led his army 
that way, blowing the sand together in heaps, 
and raising, as it were, the whole desert like 
a sea upon them, till fifty thousand were 
swallowed up and destroyed by it. All these 
difficulties were weighted and represented to 
him; but Alexander was not easily to be di- 
verted from anything he was bent upon. For 
fortune having hitherto seconded him in his 
designs, made him resolute and firm in his 
opinions, and the boldness of his temper raised 
a sort of passion in him for surmounting dif- 
ficulties; as if it were not enough to be al- 
ways victorious in the field, unless places and 
seasons and nature herself submitted to him. 
In this journey, the relief and assistance the 
gods afforded him in his distresses were more 
remarkable, and obtained greater belief than 
the oracles he received afterwards, which, 
however, were valued and credited the more 
on account of those occurrences. For first, 
plentiful rains that fell preserved them from 
any fear of perishing by drought, and, allaying 
the extreme dryness of the sand, which now 
became moist and firm to travel on, cleared 
and purified the air. Besides this, when they 
were out of their way, and were wandering 
up and down, because the marks which were 
wont to direct the guides were disordered and 
lost, they were set right again by some ravens, 
which flew before them when on their march, 
and waited for them when they lingered and 
fell behind; and the greatest miracle, as Cal- 
listhenes tells us, was that if any of the com- 
pany went astray in the night, they never 
ceased croaking and making a noise till by 
that means they had brought them into the 
right way again. Having passed through the 
wilderness, they came to the place where the 
high priest, at the first salutation, bade Alex- 
ander welcome from his father Ammon. And 
being asked by him whether any of his father’s 


him to speak with more respect, since his 
was not a mortal father. Then Alexander, 
changing his expression, desired to know of 
him if any of those who murdered Philip were 


s yet unpunished, and further concerning domin- 


ion, whether the empire of the world was 
reserved for him? This, the god answered, he 
should obtain, and that Philip’s death was 
fully revenged, which gave him so much satis- 
faction that he made splendid offerings to 
Jupiter, and gave the priests very rich pres- 
ents. This is what most authors write con- 
cerning the oracles. But Alexander, in a let- 
ter to his mother, tells her there were some 
secret answers, which at his return he would 
communicate to her only. Others say that the 
priest, desirous as a piece of courtesy to ad- 
dress him in Greek, ‘“O Paidion,” by a slip 
in pronunciation ended with the s instead of 
the 2, and said “O Paidios,” which mistake 
Alexander was well enough pleased with, and 
it went for current that the oracle had called 
him SO. 

The entrance into Persia was through a 
most difficult country, and was guarded by 
the noblest of the Persians, Darius himself 
having escaped further. Alexander, however, 
chanced to find a guide in exact correspond- 
ence with*what the Pythia had foretold when 
he was a child, that a lycus should conduct 
him into Persia. For by such as one, whose 
father was a Lycian, and his mother a Per- 
sian, and who spoke both languages, he was 
now led into the country, by a way some- 


s thing about, yet without fetching any con- 


siderable compass. Here.a great many of the 
prisoners were put to the sword, of which 
himself gives this account, that he commanded 
them to be killed in the belief that it would 
be for his advantage. Nor was the money 
found here less, he says, than at Susa, besides 
other movables and treasures, as much as ten 
thousand pair of mules and five thousand 
camels could well carry away. Amongst other 


45 things he happened to observe a large statue 


of Xerxes thrown carelessly down to the 
ground in the confusion made by the multi- 
tude of soldiers pressing into the palace. He 
stood still, and accosting it as if it had been 


5° alive, “Shall we,” said he, “neglectfully pass 


thee by, now thou art prostrate on the ground 
because thou once invadest Greece, or shall 
we erect thee again in consideration of the 
greatness of thy mind and thy other virtues?” 


murderers had escaped punishment, he charged 55 But at last, after he had paused some time, 
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and silently considered with himself, he went 
on without taking any further notice of it. 
In this place he took up his winter quarters, 
and stayed four months to refresh his soldiers. 
It is related that the first time he sat on the 
royal throne of Persia under the canopy of 
gold, Demaratus the Corinthian, who was 
much attached to him and had been one of 
his father’s friends, wept, in an old man’s 
manner, and deplored the misfortune of those 
Greeks whom death had deprived of the satis- 
faction of seeing Alexander seated on the 
throne of Darius. 

From hence designing to march against 
Darius, before he set out, he diverted himself 
with his officers at an entertainment of drink- 
ing and other pastimes, and indulged so far 
as to let every one’s mistress sit by and drink 
with them. The most celebrated of them was 
Thais, an Athenian, mistress of Ptolemy, 
who was afterwards King of Egypt. She, 
partly as a sort of well-turned compli- 
ment to Alexander, partly out of sport, as 
the drinking went on, at last was carried so 
far as to utter a saying, not misbecoming her 
native country’s character, though somewhat 
too lofty for her own condition. She said it 
was indeed some recompense for the toils she 
had undergone in following the camp all over 
Asia, that she was that day treated in, and 
could insult over, the stately palace of the 
Persian monarchs. But, she added, it would 
please her much better if, while the king 
looked on, she might in sport, with her own 
hands, set fire to the court of that Xerxes 
who reduced the city of Athens to ashes, that 
it might be recorded to posterity that the 
women who followed Alexander had taken a 
severer revenge on the Persians for the suf- 
ferings and affronts of Greece, than all the 
famed commanders had been able to do by 
sea or land. What she said was received with 
such universal liking and murmurs of applause, 
and so seconded by the encouragement and 
eagerness of the company, that the king him- 
self, persuaded to be of the party, started 
from his seat, and with a chaplet of flowers 
on his head and a lighted torch in his hand, 
led them the way, while they went after him 
in a riotous manner, dancing and making loud 
cries about the place; which when the rest of 
the Macedonians perceived, they also in great 
delight ran thither with torches; for they 
hoped the burning and destruction of the 
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homeward, and had no design to reside among 
the barbarians. Thus some writers give their 
account of this action, while others say it 
was done deliberately; however, all agree that 
he soon repented of it, and gave order to 
put out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent, 
and grew more so as his fortune increased, 
accompanying what he gave with that cour- 
tesy and freedom which, to speak truth, is 
necessary to make a benefit really obliging. 
I will give a few instances of this kind. Aris- 
ton, the captain of the Peonians, having killed 
an enemy, brought his head to show him, and 
told him that in his country such a present 
was recompensed with a cup of gold. ‘“‘With 
an empty one,” said Alexander, smiling, “but 
I drink to you in this, which I give you full 
of wine.” Another time, as one of the com- 
mon soldiers was driving a mule laden with 
some of the king’s treasure, the beast grew 
tired, and the soldier took it upon his own 
back, and began to march with it, till Alex- 
ander seeing the man so overcharged, asked 
what was the matter; and when he was in- 
formed, just as he was ready to lay down his 
burden for weariness, “Do not faint now,” 
said he to him, “but finish the journey, and 
carry what you have there to your own tent 
for yourself.” He was always more displeased 
with those who would not accept of what he 
gave than with those who begged of him. And 
therefore he wrote to Phocion, that he would 
not own him for his friend any longer if he 
refused his presents. He had never given any- 
thing to Serapion, one of the youths that 
played at ball with him, because he did not 
ask of him, till one day, it coming to Sera- 
pion’s turn to play, he still threw the ball to 
others, and when the king asked him why 
he did not direct it to him, “Because you do 
not ask for it,” said he; which answer pleased 
him so that he was very liberal to him 
afterwards. One Proteas, a pleasant, jesting, 
drinking fellow, having incurred his displeas- 
ure, got his friends to intercede for him, and 
begged his pardon himself with tears, which 
at last prevailed, and Alexander declared he 
was friends with him. “I cannot believe it,” 
said Proteas, “unless you first give me some 
pledge of it.” The king understood his mean- 
ing, and presently ordered five talents to be 
given him. How magnificent he was in en- 
riching his friends, and those who attended 


royal palace was an argument that he looked ssn his person, appears by a letter which Olym- 
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pias wrote to him, where she tells him he 
should reward and honour those about him in 
a more moderate way. ‘For now,” said she, 
“you make them all equal to kings, you give 
them power and opportunity of making many 
friends of their own, and in the meantime 
you leave yourself destitute.” She often wrote 
to him to this purpose, and he never com- 
rounicated her letters to anybody, unless it 
were one which he opened when Hephestion 
was by, whom he permitted, as his custom 
was, to read it along with him; but then as 
soon as he had done, he took off his ring, and 
set the seal upon Hephestion’s lips. Mazzus, 
who was the most considerable man in Dari- 
us’s court, had a son who was already gover- 
nor of a province. Alexander bestowed an- 
other upon him that was better; he, however, 
modestly refused, and told him, instead of 
one Darius, he went the way to make many 
Alexanders. To Parmenio he gave Bagoas’s 
house, in which he found a wardrobe of ap- 
parel worth more than a thousand talents. He 
wrote to Antipater, commanding him to keep 
a life-guard about him for the security of his 
person against conspiracies. To his mother he 
sent many presents, but would never suffer 
her to meddle with matters of state or war, 
not indulging her busy temper, and when she 
fell out with him on this account, he bore her 
ill-humour very patiently. Nay more, when he 
read a long letter from Antipater full of ac- 
cusations against her, “Antipater,” he said, 
“does not know that one tear of a mother 
effaces a thousand such letters as these.” . . 

Not long after this happened the deplor- 
able end of Clitus, which, to those who barely 
hear the matter, may seem more inhuman 
than that of Philotas; but if we consider the 
story with its circumstance of time, and weigh 
the cause, we shall find it to have occurred 
rather through a sort of mischance of the 
king’s, whose anger and over-drinking of- 
fered an occasion to the evil genius of Clitus. 
The king had a present of Grecian fruit 
brought him from the sea-coast. which was so 
fresh and beautiful, that he was surprised at 
it, and called Clitus to him to see it, and to 
give him a share of it. Clitus was then sacri- 
ficing, but he immediately left off and came, 
followed by three sheep, on whom the drink- 
offering had been already poured preparatory 
to sacrificing them. Alexander. being informed 
of this, told his diviners, Aristander and Cleo- 
mantis the Lacedemonian 
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what it meant; on whose assuring him it was 
an ill omen, he commanded them in all haste 
to offer sacrifices for Clitus’s safety, foras- 
much as three days before he himself had seen 


5a strange vision in his sleep, of Clitus all in 


mourning, sitting by Parmenio’s sons who 
were dead. Clitus, however, stayed not to 
finish his devotions, but came straight to sup- 
per with the king, who had sacrificed to Cas- 


ro tor and Pollux. And when they had drunk 


pretty hard, some of the company fell a-sing- 
ing the verses of one Pranichus, or as 
others say of Pierion, which were made upon 
those captains who had been lately worsted 


15 by the barbarians, on purpose to disgrace and 


turn them to ridicule. This gave offence to the 
older men who were there, and they up- 
braided both the author and the singer of the 
verses, though Alexander and the younger 


zomen about him were much amused to hear 


them, and encouraged them to go on, till at 
last Clitus, who had drunk too much, and 
was besides of a froward and wilful temper, 
was so nettled that he could hold no longer, 


25 Saying it was not well done to expose the 


Macedonians before the barbarians and their 
enemies, since though it was their unhappi- 
ness to be overcome, yet they were much 
better men than those who laughed at them. 


zo And when Alexander remarked, that Clitus 


was pleading his own cause, giving cowardice 
the name of misfortune, Clitus started up: 
“This cowardice. as you are pleased to term 
it,” said he to him, “saved the life of a son 


5 of the gods, when in flight from Spithridates’s 


eword; it is by the expense of Macedonian 
blood, and by these wounds, that you are now 
raised to such a height as to be able to dis- 
own your father Philip, and call yourself the 


) 


4oson of Ammon.” “Thou base fellow,” said 


Alexander, who was now thoroughly exas- 
perated, “dost thou think to utter these things 
everywhere of me, and stir up the Macedo- 
nians to sedition, and not be punished for 


4sit?” “We are sufficiently punished already,” 


answered Clitus. “if this be the recompense 
of our toils, and we must esteem theirs a 
happy lot who have not lived to see their 
countrymen scourged with Median rods and 


soforced to sue to the Persians to have access 


to their king.” While he talked thus at ran- 
dom, and those near Alexander got up from 
their seats and began to revile him in turn, 
the elder men did what they could to com- 


and asked them 5s pose the disorder. Alexandex, in the meantime 
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turning about to Xenodochus, the Pardian, 
and Artemius, the Colophonian, asked them 
if they were not of opinion that the Greeks, 
in comparison with the Macedonians, behaved 
themselves like so many demigods among 
wild beasts. But Clitus for all this would not 
give over, desiring Alexander to speak out 
if he had anything more to say. or else why 
did he invite men who were freeborn and ac- 
customed to speak their minds openly with- 
out restraint to sup with him. He had better 
live and converse with barbarians and slaves 
who would not scruple to bow the knee to his 
Persian girdle and his white tunic. Which 
words so provoked Alexander that, not able 
to suppress his anger any longer, he threw 
one of the appies that lay upon the table at 
him, and hit him, and then looked about for 
his sword. But Aristophanes. one of his life- 
guard, had hid that out of the way, and others 
came about him and besought him, but in 
vain; for, breaking from them. he called out 
aloud to his guards in the Macedonian lan- 
guage, which was a certain sign of some great 
disturbance in him, and commanded a trum-. 
peter to sound, giving him a blow with his 
clenched fist for not instantly obeying him; 

though afterwards the same man was com- 
mended for disobeying an order which would 
have put the whole army into tumult and, 
confusion. Clitus still refusing to yield. was 

with much trouble forced by his friends out 

of the room. But he came in again immedi- 

ately at another door, very irreverently and 

confidently singing the verses out of Euripi- 3 
des’s Andromache ,— 
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“In Greece, alas! how ill things ordered are!” 


Upon this, at last. Alexander, snatching a 
spear from one of the soldiers, met Clitus as 
he was coming forward and was putting by 
the curtain that hung before the door, and 
ran him through the body. He fell at once 
with a cry and a groan. Upon which the king's 
anger immediately vanishing, he came per- 
fectly to himself, and when he saw his friends 
about him all in a profound silence, he pulled 
the spear out of the dead body. and would 
have thrust it into his own throat, if the 
guards had not held his hands, and by main 
force carried him away into his chamber, 
where all that night and the next day he wept 
bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting 
and exclaiming, he lay as it were speechless, 
only fetching deep sighs. His friends appre- 
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hending some harm from his silence, broke 
into the room, but he took no notice of what 
any of them said, till Aristander putting him 
in mind of the vision he had seen concerning 
Clitus, and the prodigy that followed, as if 
all had come to pass by an unavoidable fa- 
tality, he then seemed to moderate his grief. 
They now brought Callisthenes. the philoso- 
pher, who was the near friend of Aristotle, 
and Anaxarchus of Abdera, to him. Callis- 
thenes used moral language, and gentle and 
sooihing means, hoping to find access for 
words of reason, and get a hold upon the 
passion. But Anaxarchus, who had always 
taken a course of his own in philosophy, 
and had a name for despising and _slight- 
ing his contemporaries, as soon as he came 
in, cried aloud, “Is this the Alexander whom 
the whole world looks to, lying here weep- 
ing like a slave, for fear of the censure and 
reproach of men, to whom he himself ought 
to be a law and measure of equity, if he 
would use the right his conquests have 
given him as supreme lord and governor of 
all, and not be the victim of a vain and 
idie opinion? Do not you know.” said he 
“that Jupiter is represented to have Justice and 
Law on each hand of him. to signify that all 
the actions of a conqueror are lawful and 
just?’ With these and the like speeches, An- 
axarchus indeed allayed the king’s grief, but 
withal corrupted his character. rendering him 
more audacious and lawless than he had been. 
Nor did he fail by these means to insinuate 
himself into his favour, and to make Cal- 
listhenes’s company, which at all times. be- 
cause of his austerity, was not very accept- 
able, more uneasy and disagreeable to him. . . . 

When once Alexander had given way to 
fears of supernatural influence. his mind grew 
so disturbed and so easily alarmed that, if 
the least unusual or extraordinary thing hap- 
pened, he thought it a prodigy or a presage. 
and his court was thronged with diviners and 


45 priests whose business was to sacrifice and 


purify and foretell the future. So miserable 
a thing is incredulity and contempt of divine 
power on the one hand, and so miserable, 
also. superstition on the other, which like 


50 water. where the level has been lowered. flow- 


ing in and never stopping, fills the mind with 
slavish fears and follies. as now in Alex- 
ander’s case. But upon some answers which 
were brought him from the oracle concern- 


55ing Hephestion, he laid aside his sorrow, and 
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fell again to sacrificing and drinking; and 
having given Nearchus a splendid entertain- 
ment, after he had bathed, as was his cus- 
tom, just as he was going to bed, at Medius’s 
request he went to supper with him. Here he 
drank all the next day, and was attacked with 
a fever, which seized him, not as some write, 
after he had drunk of the bowl of Hercules, 
nor was he taken with any sudden pain in 
his back, as if he had been struck with a 
lance, for these are the inventions of some 
authors who thought it their duty to make the 
last scene of so great an action as tragical 
and moving as they could. Aristobulus tells 
us, that in the rage of his fever and a violent 
thirst, he took a draught of wine, upon which 
he fell into delirium, and died on the thirtieth 
day of the month Desius. 

But the journals give the following record. 
On the eighteenth day of the month he slept 
in the bathing-room on account of his fever. 
The next day he bathed and removed into 
his chamber, and spent his time in playing 
at dice with Medius. In the evening he bathed 
and sacrificed, and ate freely, and had the 
fever on him through the night. On the twen- 
tieth, after the usual sacrifices and bathing, 
he lay in the bathing-room and heard Near- 
chus’s narrative of his voyage, and the ob- 
servations he had made in the great sea. The 
twenty-first he passed in the same manner, 
his fever still increasing, and suffered much 
during the night. The next day the fever was 
very violent, and he had himself removed 
and his bed set by the great bath, and dis- 
coursed with his principal officers about find- 
ing fit men to fill up the vacant places in the 
army. On the twenty-fourth he was much 
worse, and was carried out of his bed to 
assist at the sacrifices, and gave an order that 
the general officers should wait within the 
court, whilst the inferior officers kept watch 
without doors. On the twenty-fifth he was re- 
moved to his palace on the other side of 
the river, where he slept a little, but his 
fever did not abate, and when the generals 
came into his chamber, he was speechless 
and continued so the following day. The 
Macedonians, therefore, supposing he was 
dead, came with great clamours to the gates, 
and menaced his friends so that they were 
forced to admit them, and let them all pass 
through unarmed along by his bedside. The 
same day Python and Seleucus were de- 
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quire if they should bring Alexander thither, 
and were answered by the god that they 
should not remove him. On the twenty- 
eighth, in the evening, he died. This account 
sis most of it word for word as it is written in 
theldianys seer 
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After Sylla became master of Rome, he 
o wished to make Cwsar put away his wife Cor- 
nelia, daughter of Cinna, the late sole ruler 
of the commonwealth, but was unable to efiect 
it either by promises or intimidation, and so 
contented himself with confiscating her dowry. 
The ground of Sylla’s hostility to Cesar was 
the relationship between him and Marius; for 
Marius, the elder, married Julia, the sister of 
Cesar’s father, and had by her the younger 
Marius, who consequently was Cesar’s first 
cousin. And though at the beginning, while 
so many were to be put to death, and there 
was so much to do, Cesar was overlooked by 
Sylla, yet he would not keep quiet, but pre- 
sented himself to the people as a candidate 
for the priesthood, though he was yet a mere 
boy. Sylla, without any open opposition, took 
measures to have him rejected, and in con- 
sultation whether he should be put to death, 
when it was urged by some that it was not 
worth his while to contrive the death of a 
boy, he answered, that they knew little who 
did not see more than one Marius in that 
boy. Cesar, on being informed of this saying, 
concealed himself, and for a considerable time 
kept out of the way in the country of the 
Sabines, often changing his quarters, till one 
night, as he was removing from one house to 
another on account of his health, he fell into 
the hands of Sylla’s soldiers, who were search- 
Ing those parts in order to apprehend any 
who had absconded. Czsar, by a bribe of 
two talents, prevailed with Cornelius, their 
captain, to let him go, and was no sooner 
dismissed but he put to sea and made for 
Bithynia. After a short stay there with Nico- 
medes, the king, in his passage back he was 
taken near the island of Pharmacusa by some 
of the pirates, who, at that time, with large 
fleets of ships and innumerable smaller ves- 
sels, infested the seas everywhere. 

When these men at first demanded of him 
twenty talents for his ransom, he laughed at 
them for not understanding the value of their 
prisoner, and voluntarily engaged to give them 
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spatched to the temple of Serapis to in- ss fifty. He presently despatched those about 
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him to several places to raise the money, till 


at last he was left among a set of the most 
bloodthirsty people in the world. the Cilicians, 
only with one friend and two attendants. Yet 
he made so little of them, that when he had 
a mind to sleep, he would send to them, and 
order them to make no noise. For thirty- 
eight days, with all the freedom in the world, 
he amused himself with joining in their exer- 
cises and games, as if they had not been his 
keepers, but his guards. He wrote verses and 
speeches, and made them his auditors, and 
those who did not admire them, he called 
to their faces illiterate and barbarous, and 
would often, in raillery, threaten to hang 
them. They were greatly taken with this, and 
attributed his free talking to a kind of sim- 
plicity and boyish playfulness. As soon as his 
ransom was come from Miletus, he paid it, 
and was discharged, and proceeded at once 
to man some ships at the port of Miletus, and 
went in pursuit of the pirates, whom he sur- 
prised with their ships still stationed at the 
island, and took most of them. Their money 
he made his prize, and the men he secured in 
prison at Pergamus, and he made applica- 
tion to Junius, who was then governor of Asia, 
to whose office it belonged, as pretor, to de- 
termine their punishment. Junius, having his 
eye upon the money, for the sum was con- 
siderable. said he would think at his leisure 
what to do with the prisoners, upon which 
Cesar took his leave of him. and went off 
to Pergamus, where he ordered the pirates 


she was one of the Dryads, and married to 
Faunus. The Grecians affirm that she is that 
mother of Bacchus whose name is not to be 
uttered, and, for this reason, the women who 
5 celebrate her festival cover the tents with 
vine-branches, and, in accordance with the 
fable, a consecrated serpent is placed by the 
goddess. It is not lawful for a man to be by, 
nor so much as in the house, whilst the rites 


ro are celebrated, but the women by themselves 


perform the sacred offices, which are said to 
be much the same with those used in the 
solemnities of Orpheus. When the festival 
comes, the husband, who is either consul or 


15 pretor, and with him every male creature, 


quits the house. The wife then taking it under 
her care, sets it in order, and the principal 
ceremonies are performed during the night, 
the women playing together amongst them- 


zo selves as they keep watch, and music of vari- 


ous kinds going on. 

As Pompeia was at that time celebrating 
this feast, Clodius, who as yet had no beard, 
and so thought to pass undiscovered, took upon 


25 him the dress and ornaments of a singing 


woman, and so came thither, having the air 
of a young girl. Finding the doors open, he 
was without any stop introduced by the maid, 
who was in the intrigue. She presently ran 


2o to tell Pompeia, but as she was away a long 


time, he grew uneasy in waiting for her, and 
left his post and traversed the house from 
one room to another. still taking care to avoid 
the lights, till at last Aurelias woman met 


to be brought forth and crucified; the punish- 35 him, and invited him to play with her. as the 


ment he had often threatened them with 
whilst he was in their hands, and they little 
dreamt he was in earnest... . 

But there was no disturbance during his 
pretorship, only what misfortune he met with 
in his own domestic affairs. Publius Clodius 
was a patrician by descent, eminent both for 
his riches and eloquence, but in licentious- 
ness of life and audacity exceeded the most 
noted profligates of the day. He was in love 
with Pompeia, Czsar’s wife, and she had no 
aversion to him. But there was strict watch 
kept on her apartment, and Cesar’s mother, 
Aurelia. who was a discreet woman. being con- 
tinually about her, made any interview very 
dangerous and difficult. The Romans have a 
goddess whom they call Bona, the same whom 
the Greeks call Gynecea. The Phrygians, 
who claim a peculiar title to her, say she 
was mother to Midas. The Romans profess 


women did among themselves. He refused to 
comply. and she presently pulled him for- 
ward, and asked him who he was and whence 
he came. Clodius told her he was waiting 
40for Pompeia’s own maid, Abra, being in fact 
her own name aiso. and as he said so, be- 
trayed himself by his voice. Upon which the 
woman shrieking. ran into the company where 
there were lights, and cried out she had dis- 
45 covered a man. The women were all in a 
fright. Aurelia covered up the sacred things 
and stopped the proceedings, and having or- 
dered the doors to be shut, went about with 
lights to find Clodius, who was got into the 
somaids room that he had come in with, and 
was seized there. The women knew him, and 
drove him out of doors, and at once, that 
same night. went home and told their hus- 
bands the story. In the morning, it was all 
55 about the town, what an impious attempt Clo- 
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dius had made, and how he ought to be pun- 
ished as an offender, not only against those 
whom he had offended, but also against the 
public and the gods. Upon which one of the 
tribunes impeached him for profaning the 
holy rites, and some of the principal senators 
combined together and gave evidence against 
him, that besides many other horrible crimes, 
he had been guilty of incest with his own 
sister, who was married to Lucullus. But 
the people set themselves against this com- 
bination of the nobility, and defended Clodius, 
which was of great service to him with the 
judges, who took alarm and were afraid to 
provoke the multitude. Cesar at once dis- 
missed Pompeia, but being summoned as a 
witness against Clodius, said he had nothing 
to charge him with. This looking like a para- 
dox, the accuser asked him why he parted 
with his wife. Czsar replied, “I wished my 
wife to be not so much as suspected.” Some 
say that Cesar spoke this as his real thought, 
others, that he did it to gratify the people, 
who were very earnest to save Clodius. Clo- 
dius, at any rate, escaped; most of the judges 
giving their opinions so written as to be il- 
legible that they might not be in danger from 
the people by condemning him, nor in dis- 
grace with the nobility by acquitting him. 
Cesar, in the meantime, being out of his 
pretorship, had got the province of Spain, 
but was in great embarrassment with his 
creditors, who, as he was going off, came upon 
him, and were very pressing and importun- 
ate. This led him to apply himself to Crassus, 
who was the richest man in Rome, but wanted 
Cesar’s youthful vigour and heat to sustain 
the opposition against Pompey. Crassus took 
upon him to satisfy those creditors who were 
most uneasy to him, and would not be put off 
any longer, and engaged himself to the amount 
of eight hundred and thirty talents, upon 
which Cesar was now at liberty to go to his 
province. In his journey, as he was crossing 
the Alps, and passing by a small village of 
the barbarians with but few inhabitants, and 
those wretchedly poor, his companions asked 
the question among themselves by way of 
mockery, if there were any canvassing for 


officers there; any contention which should so 


be uppermost, or feuds of great men one 
against another. To which Cesar made an- 
swer seriously, ‘“‘For my part, I had rather be 
the first man among these fellows, than the 
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time, when free from business in Spein, after 
reading some part of the history of Alexander, 
he sat a great while very thoughtful, and at 
last burst out into tears. His friends were 
surprised, and asked him the reason of it. 
“Do you think,” said he, “I have not just 
cause to weep, when I consider that Alex- 
ander at my agé had conquered so many na- 
tions, and I have all this time done nothing 
that is memorable.’ As soon as he came into 
Spain he was very active, and in a few days 
had got together ten new cohorts of foot in 
addition to the twenty which were there be- 
fore. With these he marched against the Cala- 
ici and Lusitani and conquered them, and ad- 
vancing as far as the ocean, subdued the tribes 
which never before had been subject to the 
Romans. Having managed his military affairs 
with good success, he was equally happy in 
the courts of his civil government. He took 
pains to establish a good understanding 
amongst the several states, and no less care 
to heal the differences between debtors and 
creditors. He ordered that the creditor should 
receive two parts of the debtor’s yearly in- 
come, and that the other part should be man- 
aged by the debtor himself, till by this method 
the whole debt was at last discharged. This 
conduct made him leave his Drovince with a 
fair reputation; being rich himself, and hav- 
ing enriched his soldiers, and having received 
from them the honourable name of Impera- 
WOKE 6 26 0 

Thus far have we followed Cesar’s actions 
before the wars of Gaul. After this, he seems 
to begin his course afresh, and to enter upon 
a new life and scene of action. And the period 
of those wars which he now fought, and those 
many expeditions in which he subdued Gaul, 
showed him to be a soldier and general not 
in the least inferior to any of the greatest and 
most admired commanders who had ever ap- 
peared at the head of armies. For if we com- 
pare him with the Fabii, the Metelli, the 
Scipios, and with those who were his contem- 
poraries, or not long before him, Sylla, Mar- 
lus, the two Luculli, or even Pompey himself, 
whose glory, it may be said, went up at that 
time to heaven for every excellence in war, 
we shall find Czsar’s actions to have sur- 
passed them all. One he may be held to have 
outdone in consideration of the difficulty of 
the country in which he fought, another in 
the extent of territory which he conquered; 


second man in Rome.” It is said that another 5s some, in the number and strength of the 
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enemy whom he defeated; one man, because 
of the wildness and perfidiousness of the 
tribes whose good-will he conciliated, another 
in his humanity and clemency to those he 
overpowered; others, again, in his gifts and 
kindnesses to his soldiers; all alike in the 
number of the battles which he fought and the 
enemies whom he killed. For he had not pur- 
sued the wars in Gaul full ten years when 
he had taken by storm above eight hundred 
towns, subdued three hundred states, and of 
the three millions of men, who made up the 
gross sum of those with whom at several 
times he engaged, he had kiiled one million 
and taken captive a second. 

He was so much master of the good-will 
and hearty service of his soldiers that those 
who in other expeditions were but ordinary 
men displayed a courage past defeating or 
withstanding when they went upon any danger 
where Cezsar’s glory was concerned. Such a 
one was Acilius, who, in the sea-fight before 
Marseilles, had his right hand struck off with 
a sword, yet did not quit his buckler out of 
his left, but struck the enemies in the face 
with it, till he drove them off and made him- 
self master of the vessel. Such another was 
Cassius Sceva, who, in a battle near Dyr- 
rhachium, had one of his eyes shot out with 


an arrow, his shoulder pierced with one jave- 30 


lin, and his thigh with another; having received 
one hundred and thirty darts upon his target, 
called to the enemy, as though he would sur- 
render himself. But when two of them came 


20 


25 


having taken a ship of Cesar’s in which Gran- 

ius Petro, lately appointed questor, was sail- 

ing, gave the other passengers as free prize 
to his soldiers, but thought fit to offer the 
5 questor his life. But he said it was not usual 
for Czsar’s soldiers to take but give mercy, 
and having said so, fell upon his sword and 
killed himself. 

This love of honour and passion for distinc- 
tion were inspired into them and cherished in 
them by Cesar himself, who, by his unspar- 
ing distribution of money and honours, showed 
them that he did not heap up wealth from the 
wars for his own luxury, or the gratifying his 
private pleasures, but that all he received was 
but a public fund laid by for the reward and 
encouragement of valour, and that he looked 
upon all he gave to deserving soldiers as so 
much increase to his own riches. Added to this 
also, there was no danger to which he did 
not willingly expose himself, no labour from 
which he pleaded an exemption. His contempt 
of danger was not so much wondered at by 
his soldiers because they knew how much he 
coveted honour. But his enduring so much 
hardship, which he did to all appearance be- 
yond his natural strength, very much aston- 
ished them. For he was a spare man, had a 
soft and white skin, was distempered in the 
head and subject to an epilepsy, which, it 
is said, first seized him at Corduba. But he 
did not make the weakness of his constitu- 
tion a pretext for his ease, but rather used 
war as the best physic against his indisposi- 


10 


up to him, he cut off the shoulder of one with 3; tions; whilst, by indefatigable journeys, coarse 


a sword, and by a blow over the face forced 
the other to retire, and so with the assistance 
of his friends, who now came up, made his 
escape. Again, in Britain, when some of the 
foremost officers had accidentally got into a 
morass full of water, and there were assaulted 
by the enemy, a common soldier, whilst 
Czsar stood and looked on, threw himself into 
the midst of them, and after many signal 
demonstrations of his valour, rescued the 
officers and beat off the barbarians. He him- 
self, in the end, took to the water, and with 
much difficulty, partly by swimming, partly 
by wading, passed it, but in the passage lost 
his shield. Cesar and his officers saw it and 
admired, and went to meet him with joy and 
acclamation. But the soldier, much dejected 
and in tears, threw himself down at Cesar’s 
feet and begged his pardon for having let go 
his buckler. Another time in Africa, Scipio 


4s him with his sword drawn. He drove 


diet, frequent lodging in the field, and con- 
tinual laborious exercise, he struggled with his 
diseases and fortified his body against all at- 
tacks. He slept generally in his chariots or lit- 
40ters, employing even his rest in pursuit of ac- 
tion. In the day he was thus carried to the forts, 
garrisons, and camps, one servant sitting with 
him, who used to write down what he dictated 
as he went, and a soldier attending behind 
0) 
rapidly that when he first left Rome he ar- 
rived at the river Rhone within eight days. 
He had been an expert rider from his child- 
hood; for it was usual with him to sit with 
sohis hands joined together behind his back, 
and so to put his horse to its full speed. 
And in this war he disciplined himself so 
far as to be able to dictate letters from 
cn horseback, and to give directions to two 
55who took notes at the same time, or, as 
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Oppius says, to more. And it is thought 
that he was the first who contrived means 
for communicating with friends by cipher, 
when either press of business, or the large 
extent of the city, left him no time for 
a personal conference about matters that 
required despatch. How little nice he was 
in his diet may be seen in the following 
instance. When at the table of Valerius Leo, 
who entertained him at supper at Milan, a 
dish of asparagus was put before him on 
which his host instead of oil had poured sweet 
ointment. Czsar partook of it without any 
disgust, and reprimanded his friends for find- 
ing fault with it. “For it was enough,” said 
he, “not to eat what you did not like; but he 
who reflects on another man’s want of breed- 
ing, shows he wants it as much himself.” An- 
other time upon the road he was driven by a 
storm into a poor man’s cottage, where he 
found but one room, and that such as would 
afford but a mean reception to a single per- 
son, and therefore told his companions places 
of honour should be given up to the greater 
men, and necessary accommodations to the 
weaker, and accordingly ordered that Oppius, 
who was in bad health, should lodge within, 
whilst he and the rest slept under a shed at 
the door. 

His first war in Gaul was against the Hel- 
vetians and Tigurini, who having burnt their 
own towns, twelve in number, and four hun- 
dred villages, would have marched forward 
through that part of Gaul which was included 
in the Roman province, as the Cimbrians and 
Teutons formerly had done. Nor were they 
inferior to these in courage; and in numbers 
they were equal, being in all three hundred 
thousand, of which one hundred and ninety 
thousand were fighting men. Cesar did not 
engage the Tigurini in person, but Labienus, 
under his directions, routed them near the 
river Arar. The Helvetians surprised Cesar, 
and unexpectedly set upon him as he was con- 
ducting his army to a confederate town. He 
succeeded, however, in making his retreat into 
a strong position, where, when he had mus- 
tered and marshalled his men, his horse was 
brought to him; upon which he said, “When 
I have won the battle, I will use my horse 
for the chase, but at present let us go against 
the enemy,” and accordingly charged them on 
foot. After a long and severe combat, he 
drove the main army out of the field, but 


ramparts, where not only the men stood and 
fought, but the women also and children de- 
fended themselves till they were cut to pieces; 
insomuch that the fight was scarcely ended 
5 till midnight. This action, glorious in itself, 
Czsar crowned with another yet more noble, 
by gathering in a body all the barbarians that 
had escaped out of the battle, above one 
hundred thousand in number, and obliging 


10 them to re-occupy the country which they 


had deserted and the cities which they had 
burnt. This he did for fear the Germans 
should pass it and possess themselves of the 
land whilst it lay uninhabited. 

5 His second war was in defence of the Gauls 
against the Germans, though some time before 
he had made Ariovistus, their king, recognised 
at Rome as an ally. But they were very in- 
sufferable neighbours to those under his gov- 


20 ernment; and it was probable, when occa- 


sion offered, they would renounce the present 
arrangements, and march on to occupy Gaul. 
But finding his officers timorous, and espe- 
cially those of the young nobility who came 


25 along with him in hopes of turning their cam- 


paigns with him into a means for their own 
pleasure or profit, he called them together, 
and advised them to march off, and not run 
the hazard of a battle against their inclina- 


3° tions, since they had such weak and unmanly 


feelings; telling them that he would take only 
the tenth legion and march against the bar- 
barians, whom he did not expect to find an 
enemy more formidable than the Cimbri, nor, 


35 he added, should they find him a general in- 


ferior to Marius. Upon this, the tenth legion 
deputed some of their body to pay him their 
acknowledgments and thanks, and the other 
legions blamed their officers, and all, with great 


4o vigour and zeal, followed him many days’ 


journey, till they encamped within two hun- 
dred furlongs of the enemy. Ariovistus’s cour- 
age to some extent was cooled upon their very 
approach; for never expecting the Romans 


4s would attack the Germans, whom he had 


thought it more likely they would not ven- 
ture to withstand even in defense of their 
own subjects, he was the more surprised at 
Cesar’s conduct, and saw his army to be in 


5°consternation. They were still more discour- 


aged by the prophecies of their holy women, 
who foretell the future by observing the ed- 
dies of rivers, and taking signs from the wind- 
ing and noise of streams, and who now 


found the hardest work at their carriages and 55warned them not to engage before. the next 
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new moon appeared. Cesar having had intima- 
tion of this, and seeing the Germans lie still, 
thought it expedient to attack them whilst 
they were under these apprehensions, rather 
than sit still and wait their time. Accordingly 
he made his approaches to the strongholds and 
hills on which they lay encamped, and so 
galled and fretted them that at last they came 
down with great fury to engage. But he gained 
a signal victory, and pursued them for four 
hundred furlongs, as far as the Rhine; all 
which space was covered with spoils and 
bodies of the slain. Ariovistus made shift to 
pass the Rhine with the small remains of an 
army, for it is said the number of the slain 
amounted to eighty thousand. ... 

Czsar had long ago resolved upon the over- 
throw of Pompey, as had Pompey, for that 
matter, upon his. For Crassus, the fear of 
whom had hitherto kept him in peace, having 
now been killed in Parthia, if the one of them 
wished to make himself the greatest man in 
Rome, he had only to overthrow the other; 
and if he again wished to prevent his own fall, 
he had nothing for it but to be beforehand 
with him whom he feared. Pompey had not 
been long under any such apprehensions, hav- 
ing till lately despised Cesar, as thinking it 
no difficult matter to put down him whom he 
himself had advanced. But Czxsar had en- 
tertained this design from the beginning 
against his rivals, and had retired, like an ex- 
pert wrestler, to prepare himself apart for 
the combat. Making the Gallic wars his ex- 
ercise-ground, he had at once improved the 
strength of his soldiery, and had heightened his 
own glory by his great actions, so that he 
was looked on as one who might challenge 
comparison with Pompey. Nor did he let go 
any of those advantages which were now given 
him both by Pompey himself and the times, 
and the ill-government of Rome, where all 
who were candidates for offices publicly gave 
ynoney, and without any shame bribed the 
people, who, having received their pay, did 
not contend for their benefactors with their 
bare suffrages, but with bows, swords, and 
slings. So that after having many times stained 
the place of election with blood of men killed 
upon the spot, they left the city at last with- 
out a government at all, to be carried about 
like a ship without a pilot to steer her; while 
all who had any wisdom could only be thank- 
ful if a course of such wild and stormy dis- 
order and madness might end no worse than 


50 
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45 


in a monarchy. Some were so bold as to de- 

clare openly that the government was incur- 

able but by a monarchy, and that they ought 

to take that remedy from the hands of the 
5 physician, meaning Pompey, who, though in 
words he pretended to decline it, yet in reality 
made his utmost efforts to be declared dicta- 
tor. Cato, perceiving his design, prevailed with 
the senate to make him sole consul, that with 
the offer of a more legal sort of monarchy he 
might be withheld from demanding the dicta- 
torship. They over and above voted him the 
continuance of his provinces, for he had two, 
Spain and all Africa, which he governed by 
his heutenants, and maintained armies under 
him, at the yearly charge of a thousand talents 
out of the public treasury. 

Upon this Cesar also sent and petitioned 
for the consulship and the continuance of his 
provinces. Pompey at first did not stir in it, 
but Marcellus and Lentulus opposed it, who 
had always hated Cesar, and now did every- 
thing, whether fit or unfit, which might dis- 
grace and affront him. For they took away 
the privilege of Roman citizens from the 
people of New Comum, who were a colony 
that Cesar had lately planted in Gaul, and 
Marcellus, who was then consul, ordered one 
of the senators of that town, then at Rome, 
to be whipped, and told him he laid that mark 
upon him to signify he was no citizen of 
Rome, bidding him, when he went back again, 
to show it to Cesar. After Marcellus’s con- 
sulship, Cesar began to lavish gifts upon all 
s the public men out of the riches he had taken 
from the Gauls; discharged Curio, the tribune, 
from his great debts; gave Paulus, then con- 
sul, fifteen hundred talents, with which he 
built the noble court of justice adjoining the 
forum, to supply the place of that called the 
Fulvian. Pompey, alarmed at these prepara- 
tions, now openly took steps, both by himself 
and his friends, to have a successor appointed 
in Cesar’s room, and sent to demand back the 
soldiers whom he had lent him to carry on the 
wars in Gaul. Cesar returned them, and made 
each soldier a present of two hundred and 
fifty drachmas. The officer who brought them 
home to Pompey spread amongst the people 
no very fair or favourable report of Cesar, 
and flattered Pompey himself with false sug- 
gestions that he was wished for by Cesar’s 
army; and though his affairs here were in some 
embarrassment through the envy of some, and 
5sthe ill state of the government, yet there the 
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army was at his command, and if they once 
crossed into Italy would presently declare for 
him; so weary were they of Cesar’s endless 
expeditions, and so suspicious of his designs 
for a monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew pre- 
sumptuous, and neglected all warlike prepara- 
tions, as fearing no danger, and used no other 
means against him than mere speeches and 
votes, for which Cesar cared nothing. And 
one of his captains, it is said, who was sent 
by him to Rome, standing before the senate 
house one day, and being told that the senate 
would not give Cesar a long time in his gov- 
ernment, clapped his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and said, “But this shall.” 

Yet the demands which Cesar made had 
the fairest colours of equity imaginable. For 
he proposed to lay down his arms, and that 
Pompey should do the saine, and both to- 
gether should become private men, and each 
expect a reward of his services from the pub- 
lic. For that those who proposed to disarm 
him, and at the same time to confirm Pom- 
pey in all the power he held, were simply 
establishing the one in the tyranny which they 
accused the other of aiming at. When Curio 
made these proposals to the people in Cesar’s 
name, he was loudly applauded, and some 
threw garlands towards him, and dismissed 
him as they do successful wrestlers, crowned 
with flowers. Antony, being tribune, produced 
a letter sent from Cesar on this occasion, and 
read it, though the consuls did what they 
could to oppose it. But Scipio, Pompey’s 
father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that if 
Cesar did not lay down his arms within such 
a time he should be voted an enemy; and the 
consuls: putting it to the question, whether 
Pompey should dismiss his soldiers, and again, 
whether Cesar should disband his, very few 
assented to the first, but almost all to the lat- 
ter. But Antony proposing again, that both 
should lay down their commissions, all but a 
very few agreed to it. Scipio was upon this 
very violent, and Lentulus, the consul, cried 
aloud, that they had need of arms, and not 
of suffrages, against a robber; so that the 
senators for the present adjourned, and ap- 
peared in mourning as a mark of their grief 
for the dissension. 

Afterwards there came other letters from 
Cesar, which seemed yet more moderate, for 
he proposed to quit everything else, and only 
to retain Gaul within the Alps, Illyricum, and 


for consul. Cicero, the orator, who was lately 
returned from Cilicia, endeavoured to recon- 
cile differences, and softened Pompey, who was 
willing to comply in other things, but not to 
s allow him the soldiers. At last Cicero used his 
persuasions with Czsar’s friends to accept of 
the provinces and six thousand soldiers only, 
and so to make up the quarrel. And Pompey 
was inclined to give way to this, but Lentulus, 


ro the consul, would not hearken to it, but drove 


Antony and Curio out of the senate-house with 
insults, by which he afforded Cesar the most 
plausible pretence that could be, and one 
which he could readily use to inflame the 


15 soldiers, by showing them two persons of such 


repute and authority who were forced to es- 
cape in a hired carriage in the dress of slaves. 
For so they were glad to disguise themselves 
when they fled out of Rome. 

There were not about him at the time above 
three hundred horse and five thousand foot; 
for the rest of his army, which was left be- 
hind the Alps, was to be brought after him by 
officers who had received orders for that pur- 


25 pose. But he thought the first motion to- 


wards the design which he had on foot did not 
require large forces at present, and that what 
was wanted was to make this first step sud- 
denly, and so as to astound his enemies with 
the boldness of it; as it would be easier, he 
thought, to throw them into consternation by 
doing what they never anticipated than fairly 
to conquer them, if he had alarmed them by 
his preparations. And therefore he commanded 


35 his captains and other officers to go only with 


their swords in their hands, without any other 
arms, and make themselves masters of Ari- 
minum, a large city of Gaul, with as little dis- 
turbance and bloodshed as possible. He com- 


40 mitted the care of these forces to Hortensius, 


and himself spent the day in public as a 
stander-by and spectator of the gladiators, who 
exercised before him. A little before night he 
attended to his person, and then went into the 


45 hall, and conversed for some time with those 


he had invited to supper, till it began to grow 
dusk, when he rose from table and made his 
excuses to the company, begging them to stay 
till he came back, having already given private 


5° directions to a few immediate friends that they 


should follow him, not all the same way, but 
some one way, some another. He himself got 
into one of the hired carriages, and drove at 
first another way, but presently turned to- 


two legions, till he should stand a second time 55 wards Ariminum. When he came to the river 
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Rubicon, which parts Gaul within the Alps 
from the rest of Italy, his thoughts began to 
work, now he was just entering upon the dan- 
ger, and he wavered much in his mind when 
he considered the greatness of the enterprise 
into which he was throwing himself. He 
checked his course and ordered a halt, while 
he revolved with himself, and often changed 
his opinion one way and the other, without 
speaking a word. This was when his purposes 
fluctuated most; presently he also discussed 
the matter with his friends who were about 
him (of which number Asinius Pollio was 
one), computing how many calamities his pass- 
ing that river would bring upon mankind, and 
what a relation of it would be transmitted to 
posterity. At last, in a sort of passion, casting 
aside calculation, and abandoning himself to 
what might come, and using the proverb fre- 
quently in their mouths who enter upon dan- 
gerous and bold attempts, “The die is cast,” 
with these words he took the river. Once over, 
he used all expedition possible, and before it 
was day reached Ariminum and took it... . 


When the two armies were come into Phar- - 


salia, and both encamped there, Pompey’s 
thoughts ran the same way as they had done 
before, against fighting, and the more because 
of some unlucky presages, and a vision he had 
in a dream. But those who were about him 
were so confident of success, that Domitius, 
and Spinther, and Scipio, as if they had al- 
ready conquered, quarreled which should suc- 
ceed Cesar in the pontificate. And many sent 
to Rome to take houses fit to accommodate 
consuls and pretors, as being sure of enter- 
ing upon those offices as soon as the battle was 
over. The cavalry especially were obstinate 
for fighting, being splendidly armed and 


bravely mounted, and valuing themselves upon 40 


the fine horses they kept, and upon their own 
handsome persons; as also upon the advan- 
tage of their numbers, for they were five thou- 
sand against one thousand of Cesar’s. Nor 
were the numbers of the infantry less dispro- 
portionate, there being forty-five thousand of 
Pompey’s against twenty-two thousand of the 
enemy. 

Cesar, collecting his soldiers together, told 
them that Corfinius was coming up to them 
with two legions, and that fifteen cohorts 
more under Calenus were posted at Megara 
and Athens; he then asked them whether they 
would stay till these joined them, or would 
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out to him not to wait, but on the contrary 
to do whatever he could to bring about an en- 
gagement as soon as possible. When he 
sacrificed to the gods for the lustration of his 
army, upon the death of the first victim the 
augur told him, within three days he should 
come to a decisive action. Cesar asked him 
whether he saw anything in the entrails which 
promised a happy event. “That,” said the 
priest, ‘““you can best answer yourself; for the 
gods signify a great alteration from the pres- 
ent posture of affairs. If, therefore, you think 
yourself well off now, expect worse fortune; 
if unhappy, hope for better.” The night be- 
fore the battle, as he walked the rounds about 
midnight, there was a light seen in the heavens, 
very bright and flaming, which seemed to 
pass over Cesar’s camp and fall into Pom- 
pey’s. And when Cesar’s soldiers came to re- 
lieve the watch in the morning, they perceived 
a panic disorder among the enemies. However, 
he did not expect to fight that day, but set 
about raising his camp with the intention of 
marching towards Scotussa. 

But when the tents were now taken down, 
his scouts rode up to him, and told him the 
enemy would give him battle. With this news 
he was extremely pleased, and having per- 
formed his devotions to the gods, set his army 
in battle array, dividing them into three bodies. 
Over the middlemost he placed Domitius Cal- 
vinus; Antony commanded the left wing, and 
he himself the right, being resolved to fight at 
the head of the tenth legion. But when he saw 
the enemy’s cavalry taking position against 
him, being struck with their fine appearance 
and their number, he gave private orders that 
six cohorts from the rear of the army should 
come round and join him, whom he posted 
behind the right wing, and instructed them 
what they should. do when the enemy’s 
horse came to charge. On the other side, Pom- 
pey commanded the right wing, Domitius the 
left, and Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, the 
centre. The whole weight of the cavalry was 
collected on the left wing, with the intent that 
they should outflank the right wing of the 
enemy, and rout that part where the general 
himself commanded. For they thought no 
phalanx of infantry could be solid enough to 
sustain such a shock, but that they must neces- 
sarily be broken and shattered all to pieces 
upon the onset of so immense a force of cav- 
alry. When they were ready on both sides to 


hazard the battle by themselves. They all cried 55 give the signal for battle, Pompey commanded 
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his foot, who were in the front, to stand their 
ground, and without breaking their order, re- 
ceive, quietly, the enemy’s first attack, till 
they came within javelin’s cast. Cesar, in this 
respect, also, blames Pompey’s generalship, as 
if he had not been aware how the first encoun- 
ter, when made with an impetus and upon the 
run, gives weight and force to the strokes, and 
fires the men’s spirits into a flame, which the 
general concurrence fans to full heat. He him- 
self was just putting the troops into motion 
and advancing to the action, when he found 
one of his captains, a trusty and experienced 
soldier, encouraging his men to exert their ut- 
most. Cesar called him by his name, and 
said, “What hopes, Caius Crassinius, and 
what grounds for encouragement?” Crassinius 
stretched out his hand, and cried in a loud 
voice, ‘‘We shall conquer nobly, Cesar; and 
I this day will deserve your praises, either 
alive or dead.” So he said, and was the first 
man to run in upon the enemy, followed by the 
hundred and twenty soldiers about him, and 
breaking through the first rank, still pressed on 
forwards with much slaughter of the enemy, 
till at last he was struck back by the wound 
of a sword, which went in at his mouth with 
such force that it came out of his neck behind. 

Whilst the foot was thus sharply engaged in 
the main battle, on the flank, Pompey’s horse 
rode up confidently, and opened their ranks 
very wide, that they might surround the right 
wing of Cesar. But before they engaged, 
Ceesar’s cohorts rushed out and attacked them, 
and did not dart their javelins at a distance, nor 
strike at the thighs and legs, as they usually 
did in close battle, but aimed at their faces. 
For thus Cesar had instructed them, in hopes 
that young gentlemen, who had not known 
much of battles and wounds, but came wearing 
their hair long, in the flower of their age and 
height of their beauty, would be more appre- 
hensive of such blows, and not care for hazard- 
ing both a danger at present and a blemish for 
the future. And so it proved, for they were so 
far from bearing the stroke of the javelins, 
that they could not stand the sight of them, 
but turned about, and covered their faces to 
secure them. Once in disorder, presently they 
turned about to fly; and so most shamefully 
ruined all. For those who had beat them back 
at once outflanked the infantry, and falling on 
their rear, cut them to pieces. Pompey, who 
commanded the other wing of the army, when 
he saw his cavalry thus broken and flying, 


was no longer himself, nor did he now remem- 
ber that he was Pompey the Great, but, like 
one whom some god had deprived of his senses, 
retired to his tent without speaking a word, 
sand there sat to expect the event, till the 
whole army was routed and the enemy ap- 
peared upon the works which were thrown up 
before the camp, where they closely engaged 
with his men who were posted there to defend 


1o it. Then first he seemed to have recovered his 


senses, and uttering, it is said, only these 
words, “What, into the camp too?” he laid 
aside his general’s habit, and putting on such 
clothes as might best favour his flight, stole 


15 Off. What fortune he met with afterwards, how 


he took shelter in Egypt, and was murdered 
there, we tell you in his Life. 

Cesar, when he came to view Pompey’s 
camp, and saw some of his opponents dead 


zo upon the ground, others dying, said, with a 


groan, “This they would have; they brought 
me to this necessity. I, Caius Cesar, after suc- 
ceeding in so many wars, had been condemned 
had I dismissed my army.” These words, Pol- 


25 lio says, Cesar spoke in Latin at that time, 


and that he himself wrote them in Greek; add- 
ing, that those who were killed at the taking 
of the camp were most of them servants; and 
that not above six thousand soldiers fell. Cesar 


20 Incorporated most of the foot whom he took 


prisoners with his own legions, and gave a 
free pardon to many of the distinguished per- 
sons, and amongst the rest to Brutus, who 
afterwards killed him. He did not immediately 


35 appear after the battle was over, which put 


Cesar, it 1s said, into great anxiety for him; 
nor was his pleasure less when he saw him 
present himself alive. 

There were many that 


prodigies fore- 


40 showed this victory, but the most remarkable 


that we are told of was that at Tralles. In the 
temple of Victory stood Cesar’s statue. The 
ground on which it stood was naturally hard 
and solid, and the stone with which it was 


45 paved still harder; yet it is said that a palm- 


tree shot itself up near the pedestal of this 
statue. In the city of Padua, one Caius Cor- 
nelius, who had the character of a good augur, 
the fellow-citizen and acquaintance of Livy, 


sothe historian, happened to be making some 


augural observations that very day when the 
battle was fought. And first, as Livy tells us, 
he pointed out the time of the fight, and said 
to those who were by him that just then the 


55 battle was begun and the men engaged. When 
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he looked a second time, and observed the 
omens, he leaped up as if he had been inspired, 
and cried out, “Cesar, you are victorious.” 
This much surprised the standers-by, but he 
took the garland which he had on his head, 
‘and swore he would never wear it again till the 
event should give authority to his art. This 
Livy positively states for a truth. 

Cesar, as a memorial of his victory, gave 
the Thessalians their freedom, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey. When he was come into 
Asia, to gratify Theopompus, the author of the 
collection of fables, he enfranchised the Cnid- 
ians, and remitted one-third of their tribute to 
all the people of the province of Asia. When 
he came to Alexandria, where Pompey was al- 
ready murdered, he would not look upon Theo- 
dotus, who presented him with his head, but 
taking only his signet, shed tears. Those of 
Pompey’s friends who had been arrested by 
the King of Egypt, as they were wandering 
in those parts, he relieved, and offered them his 
own friendship. In his letter to his friends at 
Rome, he told them that the greatest and most 
signal pleasure his victory had given him was 
to be able continually to save the lives of 
fellow-citizens who had fought against him. 
As to the war in Egypt, some say it was at 
once dangerous and dishonourable, and no- 


ways necessary, but occasioned only by hiss 


passion for Cleopatra. Others blame the minis- 
ters of the king, and especially the eunuch 
Pothinus, who was the chief favourite and had 
lately killed Pompey, who had banished Cleo- 
patra, and was now secretly plotting Cesar’s 
destruction (to prevent which, Cesar from 
that time began to sit up whole nights, under 
pretence of drinking, for the security of his 
person), while openly he was intolerable in his 
affronts to Cesar, both by his words and ac- 
tions. For when Cesar’s soldiers had musty 
and unwholesome corn measured out to them, 
Pothinus told therm they must be content with 
it, since they were fed at another’s cost. He 


ordered that his table should be served with 45 


wooden and earthen dishes, and said Czsar 
had carried off all the gold and silver plate, 
under pretence of arrears of debt. For the 
present king’s father owed Cesar one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty myriads of 
money. Cesar had formerly remitted to his 
children the rest, but thought fit to demand 
the thousand myriads at that time to main- 
tain his army. Pothinus told him that he had 
better go now and attend to his other affairs of 


greater consequence, and that he should re- 

ceive his money at another time with thanks. 

Cesar replied that he did not want Egyptians 

to be his counsellors, and soon after privately 
s sent for Cleopatra from her retirement. 

She took a small boat, and one only of her 
confidants, Apollodorus, the Sicilian, along 
with her, and in the dusk of the evening landed 
near the palace. She was at a loss how to get 

10 1n undiscovered, till she thought of putting 
herself into the coverlet of a bed and lying 
at length, whilst Apollodorus tied up the bed- 
ding and carried it on his back through the 
gates to Cesar’s apartment. Cesar was first 

15 Captivated by this proof of Cleopatra’s bold 
wit, and was afterwards so overcome by the 
charm of her society that he made a reconcilia- 
tion between her and her brother, on condition 
that she should rule as his colleague in the 

zo kingdom. A festival was kept to celebrate this 
reconciliation, where Cesar’s barber, a busy 
listening fellow, whose excessive timidity made 
him inquisitive into everything, discovered 
that there was a plot carrying on against Cesar 
2s by Achillas, general of the king’s forces, and 

Pothinus, the eunuch. Cesar, upon the first 

intelligence of it, set a guard upon the hall 
where the feast was kept and killed Pothinus. 

Achillas escaped to the army, and raised a 

troublesome and embarrassing war against 

Cesar, which it was not easy for him to man- 

age with his few soldiers against so powerful 

a city and so large an army. The first dif- 

ficulty he met with was want of water, for the 
enemies had turned the canals. Another was, 
when the enemy endeavoured to cut off his 

communication by sea, he was forced to di- 

vert that danger by setting fire to his own 
ships, which, after burning the docks, thence 

spread on and destroyed the great library. A 

third was, when in an engagement near Pharos, 
he leaped from the mole into a small boat to 
assist his soldiers who were in danger, and 
when the Egyptians pressed him on every side, 
he threw himself into the sea, and with much 
difficulty swam off. This was the time when, 
according to the story, he had a number of 
manuscripts in his hand, which, though he 
was continually darted at, and forced to keep 
his head often under water, yet he did not let 
go, but held them up safe from wetting in one 
hand, whilst he swam with the other. His boat, 
in the meantime, was quickly sunk. At last, 
the king having gone off to Achillas and his 
ss party, Caesar engaged and conquered them. 
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Many fell in that battle, and the king him- 
self was never seen after. Upon this, he left 
Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, who soon after 
had a son by him, whom the Alexandrians 
called Czsarion, and then departed for Syria. 

Thence he passed to Asia, where he heard 
that Domitius was beaten by Pharnaces, son 
of Mithridates, and had fled out of Pontus 
with a handful of men; and that Pharnaces 
pursued the victory so eagerly, that though 
he was already master of Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia, he had a further design of attempting 
the Lesser Armenia, and was inviting all the 
kings and tetrarchs there to rise. Cesar im- 
mediately marched against him with three 
legions, fought him near Zela, drove him out 
of Pontus, and totally defeated his army. 
When he gave Amantius, a friend of his at 
Rome, an account of this action, to express 
the promptness and rapidity of it he used 
three words, I came, saw, and conquered, 
which in Latin, having all the same cadence, 
carry with them a very suitable air of brevity. 

Hence he crossed into Italy, and came to 
Rome at the end of that year, for which he 
had been a second time chosen dictator, though 
that office had never before lasted a whole 
year, and was elected consul for the next... . 

But that which brought upon him the most 
apparent and mortal hatred was his desire of 
being king; which gave the common people 
the first occasion to quarrel with him, and 
proved the most specious pretence to those 
who had been his secret enemies all along. 
Those who would have procured him that title 
gave it out that it was foretold in the Sibyl’s 
books that the Romans should conquer the 
Parthians when they fought against them 
under the conduct of a king, but not before. 
And one day, as Cesar was coming down from 
Alba to Rome, some were so bold as to salute 
him by the name of king; but he, finding the 
people disrelish it, seemed to resent it himself, 
and said his name was Cesar, not king. Upon 
this there was a general silence, and he passed 
on looking not very well pleased or contented. 
Another time, when the senate had conferred 
on him some extravagant honours, he chanced 
to receive the message as he was sitting on the 
rostra, where, though the consuls and pretors 
themselves waited on him, attended by the 
whole body of the senate, he did not rise, but 
behaved himself to them as if they had been 
private men, and told them his honours wanted 


soordered the crown to be carried 


treatment offended not only the senate, but 
the commonalty too, as if they thought the 
affront upon the senate equally reflected upon 
the whole republic; so that all who could de- 


s cently leave him went off, looking much dis- 


composed. Cesar, perceiving the false step he 
had made, immediately retired home; and lay- 
ing his throat bare, told his friends that he was 
ready to offer this to any one who would give 


ro the stroke. But afterwards he made the malady 


from which he suffered the excuse for his 
sitting, saying that those who are attacked by 
it lose their presence of mind if they talk 
much standing; that they presently grow 


15 giddy, fall into convulsions, and quite lose 


their reason. But this was not the reality, for 
he would willingly have stood up to the senate, 
had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, 
or rather flatterers, hindered him. “Will you 


zo not remember,” said he, “you are Cesar, and 


claim the honour which is due to your merit?” 

He gave a fresh occasion of resentment by 
his affront to the tribunes. The Lupercalia 
were then celebrated, a feast at the first in- 


as Stitution belonging, as some writers say, to 


the shepherds, and having some connection 
with the Arcadian Lycea. Many young noble- 
men and magistrates run up and down the city 
with their upper garments off, striking all they 


3o Meet with throngs of hide, by way of sport; 


and many women, even of the highest rank, 
place themselves in the way, and hold out 
their hands to the lash, as boys in a school do 
to the master, out of a belief that it procures 


35an easy labour to those who are with child, 


and makes those conceive who are barren. 
Cesar dressed in a triumphal robe, seated 
himself in a golden chair at the rostra to view 
this ceremony. Anthony, as consul, was one of 


4o those who ran this course, and when he came 


into the forum, and the people made way for 
him, he went up and reached to Cesar a dia- 
dem wreathed with laurel. Upon this there was 
a shout, but only a slight one, made by the 


4s few who were planted there for that purpose; 


but when Cesar refused it, there was universal 
applause. Upon the second offer, very few, and 
upon the second refusal, all again applauded. 
Cesar finding it would not take, rose up, and 
into the 
capitol. Ceesar’s statues were afterwards found 
with royal diadems on their heads. Flavius and 
Marullus, two tribunes of the people, went 
presently and pulled them off, and having ap- 


rather to be retrenched than increased. This 55prehended those who first saluted Cesar as 
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king committed them to prison. The people 
followed them with acclamations, and called 
them by the name of Brutus, because Brutus 
was the first who ended the succession of 
kings, and transferred the power which before 


was lodged in one man into the hands of the. 


senate and people. Cesar so far resented this, 
that he displaced Marullus and Flavius; and 
in urging his charges against them, at the same 
time ridiculed the people, by himself giving 
the men more than once the names of Bruti 
and Cumei. 

This made the multitude turn their 
thoughts to Marcus Brutus, who, by his fa- 
ther’s side, was thought to be descended from 
that first Brutus, and by his mother’s side 
from the Servilii, another noble family, being 
besides nephew and son-in-law to Cato. But 
the honours and favours he had received from 
Cesar took off the edge from the desires he 
might himself have felt for overthrowing the 
new monarchy. For he had not only been par- 
doned himself after Pompey’s defeat at Phar- 
salia, and had procured the same grace for 
many of his friends, but was one in whom 
Cesar had a particular confidence. He had at 
that time the most honourable pretorship for 
the year, and was named for the consulship 
four years after, being preferred before Cas- 


sius, his competitor. Upon the question as to: 


the choice, Cesar, it is related, said the Cas- 
sius had the fairer pretensions, but that he 
could not pass by Brutus. Nor would he after- 
wards listen to some who spoke against Brutus, 
when the conspiracy against him was already 
afoot, but laying his hand on his body, said to 
the informers, “Brutus will wait for this skin 
of mine,” intimating that he was worthy to 
bear rule on account of his virtue, but would 
not be base and ungrateful to gain it. Those 
who desired a change, and looked on him as 
- the only, or at least the most proper, person to 
effect it, did not venture to speak with him; 
but in the night-time laid papers about his 
chair of state, where he used to sit and deter- 
mine causes, with such sentences in them as, 
“Vou are asleep, Brutus,” “You are no longer 
Brutus.” Cassius, when he perceived his am- 
bition a little raised upon this, was more in- 
tent than before to work him yet further, 
having himself a private grudge against Cesar 
for most reascns that we have mentioned in 
the Life of Brutus. Nor was Cesar without 
suspicions of him, and said once to his friends, 
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don’t like him, he looks so pale.” And when it 

was told him that Antony and Dolabella were 

in a plot against him, he said he did not fear 
such fat, luxurious men, but rather the pale, 
s lean fellows, meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

Fate, however, is to all appearance more un- 
avoidable than unexpected. For many strange 
prodigies and apparitions are said to have been 
observed shortly before this event. As to the 
lights in the heavens, the noises heard in the 
night, and the wild birds which perched in 
the forum, these are not perhaps worth taking 
notice of in so great a case as this. Strabo, 
the philosopher, tells us that a number of men 
were seen, looking as if they were heated 
through with fire, contending with each other; 
that a quantity of flame issued from the hand 
of a soldier’s servant, so that they who saw 
it thought he must be burnt, but that after 
all he had no hurt. As Cesar was sacrificing, 
the victim’s heart was missing, a very bad 
omen, because no living creature can subsist 
without a heart. One finds it also related by 
many that a soothsayer bade him prepare for 
some great danger on the Ides of March. 
When this day was come, Cesar, as he went 
to the senate, met this soothsayer, and said to 
him by way of raillery, “The Ides of March 
are come,” who answered him calmly, “Yes, 
they are come, but they are not past.” The day 
before his assassination he supped with Mar- 
cus Lepidus; and as he was signing some 
letters according to his custom, as he reclined 
at table, there arose a question what sort of 
death was the best. At which he immediately, 
before any one could speak, said, “A sudden 
one.” 

After this, as he was in bed with his wife, 
all the doors and windows of the house flew 
open together; he was startled at the noise, 
and the light which broke into the room, and 
sat up in his bed, where by the moonshine he 
perceived Calpurnia fast asleep, but heard 
her utter in her dream some indistinct words 
and inarticulate groans. She fancied at that 
time she was weeping over Cesar, and holding 
him butchered in her arms. Others say this 
was not her dream, but that she dreamed that 
a pinnacle, which the senate, as Livy relates, 
had ordered to be raised on Cesar’s house 
by way of ornament and grandeur, was tum- 
bling down, which was the occasion of her 
tears and ejaculations. When it was day, she 
begged of Cesar, if it were possible, not to stir 
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‘What do you think Cassius is aiming at? I 55 out, but to adjourn the senate to another time; 
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and if he slighted her dreams, that she would who attended on him; and therefore came as 
be pleased to consult his fate by sacrifices and near to him as he could, and said, “Read this, 
other kinds of divination. Nor was he himself Cesar, alone, and quickly, for it contains mat- 
without some suspicion and fears; for he never ter of great importance which nearly concerns 
before discovered any womanish superstition s you.” Casar received it, and tried several 
in Calpurnia, whom he now saw in such great times to read it, but was still hindered by the 
alarm. Upon the report which the priests made crowd of those who came to speak to him. 
to him, that they had killed several sacri- However, he kept it in his hand by itself till 
fices, and still found them inauspicious, he he came into the senate. Some say it was an- 
resolved to send Antony to dismiss the sen-10 other who gave Cesar this note, and that Ar- 


ate. temidorus could not get to him, being all along 
In this juncture, Decimus Brutus, surnamed kept off by the crowd. 
Albinus, one whom Cesar had such confidence All these things might happen by chance. 


in that he made him his second heir, who But the place which was destined for the scene 
nevertheless was engaged in the conspiracy 13 of this murder, in which the senate met that 
with the other Brutus and Cassius, fearing lest day, was the same in which Pompey’s statue 
if Cesar should put off the senate to another stood, and was one of the edifices which Pom- 
day the business might get wind, spoke scof- pey had raised and dedicated with his theatre 
fingly and in mockery of the diviners, and _ to the use of the public, plainly showing that 
blamed Cesar for giving the senate so fair 2othere was something of a supernatural in- 
an occasion of saying he had put a slight upon fluence which guided the action and ordered 
them, for that they were met upon his sum- it to that particular place. Cassius, just before 
mons, and were ready to vote unanimously the act, is said to have looked towards Pom- 
that he should be declared king of all the pey’s statue, and silently implored his assist- 
provinces out of Italy, and might wear a dia- 2s; ance, though he had been inclined to the 
dem in any other place but Italy, by sea or doctrines of Epicurus. But this occasion, and 
land. If any one should be sent to tell them the instant danger, carried him away out of 
they might break up for the present, and meet all his reasonings, and filled him for the time 
again when Calpurnia should chance to have’ with a sort of inspiration. As for Antony, who 
better dreams, what would his enemies say? 30 was firm to Cesar, and a strong man, Brutus 
Or who would with any patience hear his Albinus kept him outside the house, and de- 
friends, if they should presume to defend layed him with a long conversation contrived 
his government as not arbitrary and tyran- on purpose. When Cesar entered, the senate 
nical? But if he was possessed so far as to stood up to show their respect to him, and of 
think this day unfortunate, yet it were more 3s Brutus’s confederates, some came about his 
decent to go himself to the senate, and to ad- chair and stood behind it, others met him, pre- 
journ it in his own person. Brutus, as he spoke __ tending to add their petitions to those of Til- 
these words, took Cesar by the hand, and  lius Cimber, in behalf of his brother, who was . 
conducted him forth. He was not gone far in exile; and they followed him with their joint 
from the door, when a servant of some other 4° applications till he came to his seat. When he 
person’s made towards him, but not being was sat down, he refused to comply with 
able to come up to him, on account of the their requests, and upon their urging him fur-- 
crowd of those who pressed about him, he — ther began to reproach them severely for their 
made his way into the house, and committed importunities, when Tillius, laying hold of his 
himself to Calpurnia, begging of her to secure 4s robe with both his hands, pulled it down from 
him till Cesar returned, because he had mat- his neck, which was the signal for the assault. 
ters of great importance to communicate to Casca gave him the first cut in the neck, which 
him. was not mortal nor dangerous, as coming from 

Artemidorus, a Cnidian, a teacher of Greek one who at the beginning of such a bold action 
logic, and by that means so far acquainted with so was probably very much disturbed; Cesar im- 
Brutus and his friends as to have got into the mediately turned about, and laid his hand 
secret, brought Cesar in a small written mem- upon the dagger and kept hold of it. And 
orial the heads of what he had to depose. He both of them at the same time cried out, he 
had observed that Cesar, as he received any that received the blow, in Latin, ‘Vile Casca, 
papers, presently gave them to the servants 55 what does this mean?” and he that gave it, in 
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Greek, to his brother, “Brother, help!” Upon 
this first onset, those who were not privy to the 
design were astonished, and their horror and 
amazement at what they saw were so great that 
they durst not fly nor assist Czsar, nor so 
much as speak a word. But those who came 
prepared for the business enclosed him on 
every side, with their naked daggers in their 
hands. Which way soever he turned he met 
with blows, and saw their swords levelled at 
his face and eyes, and was encompassed, like a 
wild beast in the toils, on every side. For it 
had been agreed they should each of them 
make a thrust at him, and flesh themselves 
with his blood; for which reason Brutus also 
gave him one stab in the groin. Some say that 
he fought and resisted all the rest, shifting his 


body to avoid the blows, and calling out for 
help, but that when he saw Brutus’s sword 
drawn, he covered his face with his robe and 
submitted, letting himself fall, whether it were 
5 by chance, or that he was pushed in that direc- 
tion by his murderers, at the foot of the 
pedestal on which Pompey’s statue stood, and 
which was thus wetted with his blood. So that 
Pompey himself seemed to have presided, as 

roit were, over the revenge done upon his ad- 
versary, who lay here at his feet, and breathed 
out his soul through his multitude of wounds, 
for they say he received three-and-twenty. 
And the conspirators themselves were many 

15 of them wounded by each other, whilst they 
all levelled their blows at the same _ per- 
SO, oo 


EPICTETUS 
(c. 100) 


During his early years Epictetus was a slave 
belonging to one of the followers of Nero. Evi- 
dently his master recognized his intellectual ability 
and allowed him to attend the lectures of the 
Stoic philosophers in Rome. Some time before 
the year 90 he had gained his freedom, for in 
that year he left Rome in obedience to the 
decree of Domitian banishing the philosophers. 
He went to Nicropolis in Epirus, where he lec- 
tured on philosophy. Among his pupils was Ar- 
rian, who wrote the Discourses and also com- 
piled the Encheirdion or Manual from the lec- 
tures. 

The keynote of the teaching of Epictetus is 


THE DISCOURSES 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO STROVE FOR 
PREFERMENTS AT ROME 


If we all applied ourselves as heartily to our 
proper business as the old fellows at Rome do 
to their schemes; perhaps we too might make 
some proficiency. I know a man older than I 
am, and who is now superintendent of pro- 
visions at Rome. When he passed through this 
place on his return from exile, what an ac- 
count did he give me of his former life! and 
how did he promise that for the future when 
he was got back, he would apply himself to 
nothing but how to spend the remainder of 
his days in repose and tranquillity. “For how 
few have I now remaining!”—You will not do 
it, said I. When you are once got within the 
smell of Rome, you will forget all this, and, if 
’ you can but once gain admittance to court, 
you will go in heartily rejoiced and thank 
God. “If you ever find me, Epictetus,” said he, 
“putting one foot into the court, think of me 
whatever you please.” Now, after all, how did 
he act? Before he entered the city he was met 
by a billet from Cesar. On receiving it he 
forgot all his former resolutions, and has ever 
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the resigned acceptance of what fate or fortune 
brings to us. lt is the duty of man to play the 
part assigned to him and to make the best of 
his environment. In accomplishing this duty he 
must exercise his will. Man thus determines his 
own happiness or unhappiness by the attitude 
which he takes toward life. Epictetus was a 
Stoic teaching a practical philosophy. 

As the Discourses were taken down from his 
lectures, they are somewhat incoherent. They 
must be read carefully because they are packed 
with thought. 

The translation is that of Elizabeth Carter in 
Everyman’s Library. 


course upon the road, and of saying, How 
much more clever a prophet am I than you! 

What then do I say? that man is made for 
an inactive life? No, surely. “But why is not 
ours a life of activity?” For my own part, as 
soon as it 1s day, I recollect a little what things 
I am to read over again [with my pupils], 
and then say to myself quickly, What is it to 
me how such a one reads? My chief point is 
to get to sleep. 

But, indeed, what likeness is there between 
the actions of these [old fellows at Rome] and 
ours? If you consider what it is they do, you 
will see. For about what are they employed the 
whole day but in calculating, contriving, con- 
sulting about provisions; about an estate or 
other emoluments like these? Is there any 
likeness, then, between reading such a peti- 
tion from any one as—‘“I entreat you to give 
me a permission to export corn’; and—‘“I 
entreat you to learn from Chrysippus of what 
nature the administration of the world is, and 
what place a reasonable creature holds in it. 
Learn, too, what you yourself are, and wherein 


45 your good and evil consists.” Are these things 


at all alike? Do they require an equal degree 
of application? And is it as shameful to neg- 
lect the one as the other? 

Well, then, are we preceptors the only idle 


since been heaping up one encumbrance upon 3° dreamers? No; but you young men are so 


another. I should be glad now to have an op- 
portunity of putting him in mind of his dis- 


first, in a greater degree. And so even we old 
folks, when we see young ones trifling, are 
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tempted to grow fond of trifling with them. 
Much more, then, if I was to see you active 
and diligent, I should be excited to join with 
you in serious industry. 


HOW WE MAY INVESTIGATE THE DUTIES 
OF LIFE FROM THE NAMES WHICH 
WE BEAR 


Examine who you are. In the first place, a 
man: that is, one who hath nothing superior to 
the faculty of choice; but all things subject 
to this; and this itself unenslaved, and un- 
subjected, to anything. Consider, then, from 
what you are distinguished by reason. You 
are distinguished from wild beasts: you are 
distinguished from cattle. Besides, you are a 
citizen of the world, and a part of it; not 
a subservient, but a principal part. You are 
capable of comprehending the divine econ- 
omy; and of considering the connections of 
things. What then doth the character of a 
citizen promise? To hold no private inter- 
est; to deliberate of nothing as a separate 
individual, but like the hand or the foot, 
which, if they had reason, and compre- 
hended the constitution of nature, would 
never pursue, or desire, but with a reference 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers rightly 


say, that, if a wise and good man could fore- - 


see what was to happen, he would help for- 
ward sickness and death, and mutilation, to 
himself; being sensible that these things are 
appointed from the order of the universe. and 
that the whole is superior to a part, and the 
city to the citizen. But. since we do not fore- 
know what is to happen, it becom*s our duty 
to adhere to what is more naturally adapted 
to our option: for, amongst other things, we 
were born for this. 

Remember, next, that you are a son; and 


what doth this character promise? To esteem 


everything that is his, as belonging to his 
father: in every instance to obey him: not to 
revile him to another: not to say or do any- 
thing injurious to him: to give way and yield 
in everything; co-operating with him to the 
utmost of his power. 

After this, know likewise, that you are a 
brother; and that to this character it belongs, 
to make concessions; to be easily persuaded: 
to use gentle language: never to claim for 
yourself any of the things dependent on 
choice, but cheerfully to give these. that you 
may have the larger share of what is depend- 


ent on it. For consider what it is, instead of a 
lettuce, for instance, or a chair, to procure for 
yourself a good temper? How great an ad- 
vantage gained! 

If, besides this, you are a senator of any 
city, consider yourself as a senator; if a youth, 
as a youth; if an old man, as an old man. For 
each of these names, if it comes to be con- 
sidered, always points out the proper duties. 
But, if you go and revile your brother, I tell 
you you have forgot who you are, and what 
is your name. For even if you were a smith 
and made an ill use of the hammer, you would 
have forgot the smith: and, if you have for- 
got the brother, and are become, instead of a 
brother, an enemy, do you imagine you have 
made no change of one thing for another in 
that case? If, instead of a man, a gentle social 
creature, you are become a wild beast, mischie- 
vous, insidious, biting; have you lost nothing? 
But must you lose money, in order to suffer 
damage; and is there no other thing, the loss 
of which endamages a man? If you were to 
part with your skill in grammar, or in music, 
would you think the loss of these a damage? 
And, if you part with honour. decency, and 
gentleness, do you think that no matter? Yet 
the first are lost by some cause external, and 
independent on choice; but the last by our 
own fault. There is no shame either in hav- 
ing, or losing the one; but either not to have. 
or to lose, the other. is equally shameful and 
reproachful and unhappy. What doth the 
pathic lose? The man. What doth the smooth. 
effeminate fellow lose? Many other things; 
but, however. the man also. What doth an 
adulterer loser The modest. the chaste charac- 
ter; the neighbour. What doth an angry per- 
son lose? Something else. A coward? Some- 
40thing else. No one is wicked without some loss 

or damage. Now, if, after all, you make the 

loss of money the only damage, all these are 
unhurt and undamaged. Nay, it may be, even 
gainers; as, by such practices, their money 
4s3may possibly be increased. But consider: if 
you refer everything to money, the man who 
loses his nose is not hurt. Yea, say you, he 
is maimed in his body. Well; but doth he, 
who loses his smell itself, lose nothing? Is 
sothere, then, no faculty of the soul which he 
who possesses it is the better for, and he 
who parts with it the worse? 

What sort do you mean? 

Have you not a natural sense of honour? 

We have. 
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Doth he who loses this suffer no damage? 
Is he deprived of nothing? Doth he part with 
nothing that belongs to him? Have we no 
natural fidelity? No natural affection? No 
natural disposition to mutual usefulness, to 
mutual forbearance? Is he, then, who care- 
lessly suffers himself to be damaged in these 
respects, unhurt and undamaged? 

What, then, shall not I hurt him who hath 
hurt me? 

Consider first what hurt is; and remember 
what you have heard from the Philosophers. 
For, if both good and evil consist in choice, 
see whether what you say doth not amount 
to this: ‘Since he hath hurt himself by in- 
juring me, shall not I hurt myself by in- 
juring him?” Why do we not make some such 
representation to ourselves as this? Are we 
hurt when any detriment happens to our 
bodily possessions, and are we not at all hurt 
when any happens to our faculty of choice? 
He who is deceived, or hath done an injury, 
hath no pain in his head, nor loses an eye, 
a leg, or an estate, and we wish for noth- 
ing beyond these. Whether we have a modest 
and faithful, or a shameless and unfaithful, 
will and choice, we make not the smallest 
difference; except only in the schools, as far 
as a few words go. Therefore all the improve- 


sand 


single defeat; but that you have fed, that 
you have increased, your dissoluteness. For 
it is impossible but that habits and faculties 
must either be first produced, or strengthened 
increased, by correspondent actions. 
Hence the philosophers derive the growth of 
all infirmities. When you once desire money, 
for example, if 4 degree of reasoning suff- 
cient to produce a sense of the evil be applied, 


ro the desire ceases, and the governing faculty 


of the mind regains its authority: whereas, if 
you apply no remedy, it returns no more to 
its former state; but, being again excited by 
a correspondent appearance, it kindles at the 


15 desire more quickly than before, and, by fre- 


quent repetitions, at last becomes callous: and 
by this infirmity is the love of money fixed. 
For he who hath had a fever, even after it 
hath left him, is not in the same state of 


zo health as before, unless he was perfectly cured: 


and the same thing happens in distempers of 
the soul likewise. There are certain traces and 
blisters left in it, which, unless they are well 
effaced, whenever a new hurt is received in 


z5 the same part, instead of blisters, become 


sores. 

If you would not be of an angry temper, 
then, do not feed the habit. Give it nothing 
to help its increase. Be quiet at first, and 


ment we make reaches only to words, and3o0 reckon the days in which you have not been 


beyond them is absolutely nothing. 


HOW THE APPEARANCES OF THINGS 
ARE TO BE COMBATED 


Every habit and faculty is preserved and in- 
creased by correspondent actions: as the habit 
of walking, by walking; of running, by run- 
ning. If you would be a reader, read; if a writer, 
write. But if you do not read for a month to- 
gether, but do somewhat else, you will see 
what will be the consequence. So, after sitting 
still for ten days, get up and attempt to take 
a long walk, and you will find how your legs 
are weakened. Upon the whole, then, what- 
ever you would make habitual, practise it; 
and, if you would not make a thing habitual, 
do not practise it, but habituate yourself to 
something else. 

It is the same with regard to the opera- 
tions of the soul. Whenever you are angry, 
be assured that it is not only a present evil, 
but that you have increased a habit, and 
added fuel to a fire. When you are overcome 


angry. I used to be angry every day; now 
every other day; then every third and fourth 
day: and, if you miss it so long as thirty 
days, offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving to God. 


35 For habit is first weakened, and then entirely 


destroyed. “I was not vexed to-day; nor the 
next day; nor for three or four months after; 
but took heed to myself when some provok- 
ing things happened.” Be assured that you are 


goin a fine way. “To-day, when I saw a hand- 


some person, I did not say to myself, O 
that I could possess her! And, How happy is 
her husband! (for he who says this, says 
too, How happy is her gallant!): nor do I 


45g0 on to represent her as present, as un- 


dressed, as lying down beside me.” On this 
I stroke my head, and say, Well done, Epicte- 
tus: thou hast solved a pretty sophism; a 
much prettier than one very celebrated in the 


soschools. But if even the lady should happen 


to be willing, and give me intimations of it, 
and send for me, and press my hand, and 
place herself next to me, and I should then 
forbear and get the victory, that would be a 


by the company of women, do not esteem it a 55 sophism beyond all the subtleties of logic, 
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This, and not disputing artfully, is the proper 
subject for exultation. 

How, then, is this to be effected? Be will- 
ing to approve yourself to yourself. Be willing 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God: be 
desirious to converse in purity with your own 
pure mind, and with God; and then, if any 
such appearance strikes you, Plato directs 
you: “Have you recourse to expiations: go 
a suppliant to the temples of the averting 
deities.” It is sufficient, however, if you pro- 
pose to yourself the example of wise and 
good men, whether alive or dead; and com- 
pare your conduct with theirs. Go to Socrates, 
and see him lying by Alcibiades, yet slight- 
ing his youth and beauty. Consider what a 
victory he was conscious of obtaining! What 
an Olympic prize! In what number did he 
stand from Hercules? So that, by Heaven, one 
might justly salute him, Hail! incredibly great, 
universal victor! not those sorry boxers and 
wrestlers; nor the gladiators, who resemble 
them. 

By placing such an object over against you, 
you will conquer any appearance, and not 
be drawn away by it. But, in the first place, 
be not hurried along with it, by its hasty 
vehemence: but say, Appearance, wait for me 
a little. Let me see what you are, and what 


other time, and then the same thing over 
again; assure yourself, you will at last be re- 
duced to so weak and wretched a condition, 
that you will not so much as know when you 

5do amiss; but you will even begin to make 
defences for your behaviour, and thus verify 
the saying of Hesiod: 


“With constant ills the dilatory strive.” 
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Remember that you must behave [in life] 

as at an entertainment. Is anything brought 
™Sround to you? Put out your hand and take 
your share with moderation. Doth it pass by 
you? Do not stop it. Is it not yet come? Do 
not stretch. forth your desire towards it, but 
wait till it reaches you. Thus do with regard 


20to children, to a wife, to public posts, to 


riches, and you will be sometime or other a 
worthy partner of the feasts of the gods. And 
if you do not so much as take the things 
which are set before you, but are able even 


25 to despise them, then you will not only be 


a partner of the feasts of the gods, but of 
their empire also. For, by thus doing, Dioge- 
nes and Heraclitus, and others like them, 
deservedly became, and were called, divine. 


you represent. Let me try you. Then, after-3 


wards, do not suffer it to go on drawing gay 


pictures of what will follow: if you do, it will 
lead you wherever it pleases. But rather op- 
pose to it some good and noble appearance, 


Remember that you are an actor in a drama, 
of such a kind as the author pleases to make 


and banish this base and sordid one. If you3s it. If short, of a short one; if long, of a long 


are habituated to this kind of exercise, you will 
see what shoulders, what nerves, what sinews, 
you will have. But now it is mere trifling talk, 
and nothing more. He is the true practitioner 


one. If it be his pleasure you should act a 
poor man, a cripple, a governor, or a private 
person, see that you act it naturally. For 
this is your business, to act well the charac- 


who exercises himself against such appear- 4oter assigned you; to choose it is another’s. 


ances as these. Stay, wretch, do not be hur- 
ried away. The combat is great, the achieve- 
ment divine; for empire, for freedom, for 
prosperity, for tranquillity. Remember God. 


The condition and characteristic of a vul- 
gar person is, that he never expects either 


Invoke him for your aid and protector, as 45benefit or hurt from himself, but from ex- 


sailors do Castor and Pollux in a storm. For | 
what storm is greater than that which arises | 


from violent appearances, contending to over- 
set our reason? Indeed, what is the storm it- 
self, but appearance? For, do but take away 
the fear of death, and let there be as many 
thunders and lightnings as you please, you 
will find that, in the ruling faculty, all is 
serenity and calm: but if you are once de- 
feated, and say you will get the victory an- 


ternals. The condition and characteristic of a 
philosopher is, that he expects all hurt and 
| benefit from himself. The marks of a pro- 
ficient are, that he censures no one, praises 
50no one, blames no one, accuses no one, says 
nothing concerning himself as being anybody, 
or knowing anything: when he is, in any in- 
stance, hindered or restrained, he accuses him- 
self; and, if he is praised, he secretly laughs 
“sat the person who praises him; and, if he is 
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censured, he makes no defence. But he goes 
about with the caution of infirm people 
[after sickness or an accident], dreading to 
move anything that is set right, before it is 


things only which thwart the proper use of 
our own faculty of choice; the exertion of 
his active powers towards anything is very 
gentle; if he appears stupid or ignorant, he 


perfectly fixed. He suppresses all desire in sdoth not care, and, in a word, he watches 


himself; he transfers his aversion to those 


himself as an enemy, and one in ambush. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 
(121-180) 


“Life is more like wrestling than dancing.” 
Such was the observation of Marcus Aurelius, 
troubled by the cares of the Roman empire, 
when he desired to contemplate the problems of 
philosophy. His reign of nineteen years was spent 
largely in campaigns against the barbarians who 
were continually encroaching upon the borders 
of the empire. That the emperor endeavored to 
practice the principles set forth in his Medita- 
tions is confirmed by the praises of his con- 
temporaries and the fact that his bust was 
given a place of honor in the houses of private 
citizens throughout the empire after his death. 

Marcus Aurelius jotted down the Meditations 


MEDITATIONS 
(Selections) 


{Wear not out what life may still be left 
thee in taking thought of others, save only 
when thy goal is the common good. For why 
neglect thy proper duty in marvelling what 
this man is doing, and why; what he is say- 
ing, thinking, and devising; and in all the vain 
imaginings that divert us from the observa- 
tion of the guiding principle within. Rather, 
thy duty is to shun all that is idle and vain 
in the series of thy thoughts, and, chief of 
all, curiosity and malignity, and to train thy- 
self till every thought be such that, were a 
man suddenly to ask “What thinkest thou?” 
thou couldst answer, without delay and with- 
our concealment, “This or that,’ and make it 
sun-clear that all in thee is simplicity and 
kindness, as befits a member of the commun- 
ity of living creatures—one who cares not for 
thought of pleasure or the life of enjoyment 
in general, who has no part in contentious- 
ness, envy, or suspicion, or aught else that 
might raise a blush, wert thou to confess thou 
harbouredst it in thy soul. 

For such a man, who never postpones his 
struggle to reach the highest, is a priest and 
servant of the gods, and he uses well the 
divinity within, that preserves man unsullied 
by pleasure; unwearied by pain; untouched by 
insolence; insensible of evil; a wrestler in the 
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day by day for his own guidance. He reviews 
his early training, characterizes his relatives and 
friends, explaining their influence upon him, and 
determines upon a philosophy of life. This phi- 
losophy is based upon Stoicism, but it lacks 
the harshness of the older Stoicism. Marcus Aure- 
lius was gentle and considerate. Gibbon has given 
us an adequate description of the character of 
this philosophical emperor. ‘““He was severe to 
himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, 
just and beneficient to all mankind.” 

The translation of the following selections from 
the Meditations is that of John Jackson in The 
World’s Classics. 


greatest contest of all, never to be overthrown 
by passion; deep-dyed in justice; welcoming 
with all his heart every dispensation; and 
never, save under great constraint and for 
the sake of the common welfare, heeding word, 
deed, or thought in others. For he is intent 
on performing his own task, and is ever mind- 
ful of the lot assigned him out of the sum of 
things: and the things of himself he makes 
perfect, the things of destiny he is persuaded 
are good. For the fate assigned to every man 
is brought into the world with him and con- 
duces to the whole. 

He remembers, too, that all rational life is 
akin and that, while it is a law of man’s 
being to care for all mankind, his duty is to 
heed the opinion, not of all men, but of such 
only as live in harmony with nature. Nor does 
he ever forget the character of those who 
live not thus; their doings at home and 
abroad; by night and by day; and the asso- 
ciates with whom they wallow, like by like; 
and with this in his mind he wastes no thought 
on the praises of men who cannot satisfy even 
themselves. 


Be as a cliff at whose foot the billows break, 
and break again; but it stands firm, and by- 
and-by the seething waters about it sink to 
rest. 

“Woe is me, that I should have lived to see 
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this day!” Nay, say rather, “Happy am I, that 
under this stroke I remain of good cheer, 
uncrushed by the present and unappalled by 
the future!”—For such a blow might have 
fallen on any man, but how few could have 
sustained it with equanimity! Why then count 
the one a disaster rather than hail the other as 
a blessing? Wilt thou say that human mis- 
fortune can consist in aught save deviation 
from man’s nature? Or thinkest thou that 
what is in accord with Nature’s will can be a 
deviation from that self-same Nature? What 
then? Thou hast but learned what her will is. 
And can this mischance rob thee of justice, 
high-mindedness, temperance, good sense, cau- 
tion, truthfulness, decency, freedom, and all 
the rest whose presence it is that enables this 
nature of man’s to come by her own? 

In conclusion, then, remember, if aught 
chance which tends to drive thee into grief, 
to apply this principle: “This thing is no mis- 
fortune, but the ability to bear it with forti- 
tude is a blessing indeed.” 


In the morning, when thou risest sore 
against thy will, summon up this thought: “I 
am rising to do the work of a man. Why then 
this peevishness, if the way lies open to per- 
form the tasks which I exist to perform, and 
for whose sake I was brought into the world? 
Or am I to say I was created for the purpose 
of lying in blankets and keeping myself 


warm?”’—“At all events, that is the more 35 


pleasant theory.”"—‘‘So the goal of thy exist- 
ence is pleasure and, generally, passivity rather 
than activity? Look at the tiny plants and 
birds, at the ants, spiders, and bees; they are 
all doing their own work, all striving to set 
their little corner of the universe in order. 
And thou seest this, and wilt not take up 
man’s burden and run the race that Nature 
bids thee !”—‘But we must have some rest.” — 
Agreed; but Nature has prescribed limits to 
that rest, exactly as she has to eating and 
drinking. Yet these thou art eager enough to 
overstep; but come to action, and there is no 
thought of breaking the bounds of the pos- 
sible! 

The truth is, thou lovest not thyself: else 
wouldst thou love thy nature with all that she 
wills. The artist who loves his art throws 
heart and soul into his work, unwashed and 


own nature than the graver for his graving, 
the dancer for his dancing, the miser for his 
hoard, or the notoriety-hunter for his crumbs 
of glory. Let the master-passion once take 


s hold of one of these, and what cares he for 


food or sleep, or for aught save to perfect his 
beloved work? Shall then thy duty as man to 
man appear in thy sight as a thing of lower 
caste in whose quest all such zeal is out of 


10 place? 


How easy it is to put from us and wipe 
away every alien, every disturbing thought, 
and straightway find ourselves in the midst of 
a great calm! 

Make bold to follow Nature in every word 
and deed, and let not the unreasoning dis- 
approval of others divert thee from thy pur- 
pose; but if this or that ought to be done or 
said, be true to thyself and do it or say it. 


co For those who sit in judgment on thee are 


guided by their individual reason and swayed 
by individual impulse. On these cast no glance, 
but go straight on thy way, whithersoever 
thine own and the universal nature lead: for 


; the path of both is the same. 


I walk the way of nature, till anon I shall 
fall and be at rest, yielding up my breath 
to that element from which I draw it day by 
day, and sinking to the self-same earth that 


so gave my father his seed, my mother her blood, 


and my nurse her milk; that earth that has 
given me food and drink for many a year, and 
borne with me while I trampled her under 
foot and abused her at my will. 


O the folly of men! They have no word of 
praise for the fellow-creatures who live in 


4o their own time and move in their midst. Their 


one ambition is that they themselves shall 
be lauded in after ages by men they have 
never seen, and never will see. 

Would it not be fully as sapient to walk in 


45 sorrow because thy forbears did not sing thy 


praises? 

If a thing be hard for thee to do, think 
not that it is beyond man’s power. Rather, 
consider that whatever is possible to man, 


soand conformable to his nature, is attainable by 


thee also. 

In the gymnasium, our opponent may not 
only use his nails as weapons of offence, but 
collide with us and work considerable havoc 


unfed; but thou hast less reverence for thine ss on our skull. Still we take it all in good part; 
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we bear no malice, nor do we look askance on 
him, for the rest of his natural life, as an 
underhand sort of fellow! And yet we are on 
our guard against him, though not as an 
enemy, open or suspect; we simply good- 
humouredly get out of his way.—And so let 
it be in other spheres of life: let us make 
many allowances for our fellow-gymnasts; for 
it rests with us, as I have said, simply to keep 
out of the way, without either suspicion or 
hatred. 

If any one is able to convict me of error 
in thought or deed, I will gladly change. For 
I seek after truth, by which man was never 
yet injured—The injury lies in remaining 
constant to self-deception and ignorance. 

I do my duty. Other things vex me not; for 
they are either inanimate or irrational, or have 
strayed from their path and know not whither 
they go. 

In making use of irrational life, and ma- 
terial objects in general, be generous and free; 
for thou hast reason and they have none. But, 
in thy dealings with man, treat him as befits 
a member of the same community; for he has 
reason as well as thou. And, on all occasions, 
call in the help of heaven; and take no 
thought how long or how short, a span shall 
comprehend these acts; for three hours so 
spent are time enough. 

Alexander of Macedon and his groom are 
equals now in death. For both have either 
been received back into the same generative 
principle of the universe, or dispersed impar- 
tially into the atoms. 

Think what a multitude of events, corpo- 
real and psychic alike, take place within each, 
of us during the same infinitesimal portion 
of time; and it will seem to thee no marvel 
that far more things—nay, all thet comes 
into being in that One and All which we 
call the Universe—should exist therein at 
once. 

Were an acquaintance to ask “How is the 
name Antoninus written?” wouldst thou punc- 
tuate each letter with a shriek, and then, 
‘should the man begin to lose his temper, 
proceed incontinent to follow his example? 
Surely thy method would be, rather, to pass 
on quietly from one letter to another till all 
were enumerated—Remember, then, that in 
life also every act of duty is a series contain- 
ing a certain number of terms, each of which 
it behoves us to take into account, and go 
on our way to the end set before us, requit- 


40 


ing not anger with anger, but calm and un- 
ruffled. 
What an inhuman thing it is to forbid men 
to strive after what they consider suitable 
sand beneficial to themselves! Yet it is pre- 
cisely this privilege which you refuse when 
you wax indignant at their sins. For certainly 
they are merely pursuing these so-called 
“suitable and beneficial” objects.—‘‘Yes,” say 
ro you, “but it is a mistaken quest.”—Very true: 
then instruct them and point out their error, 
instead of falling into a passion over it. 


4 


Let this thought be ever present to thy 
mind: that all that now takes place took 
place in time past in exactly the same fashion; 
and doubt not the future will see the like. 


zo Nay more, conjure up to sight whole dramas 


with their staging to match;—all thou hast 
learned from experience or the pages of his- 
tory. Say, the entire courts of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, of Philip and Alexander or Cre- 


25 sus. The plays are all the same; the cast only 


is changed! 

Look on every man, who evinces pain or 
dissatisfaction at any event, as on a level with 
the pig that is led out to sacrifice kicking and 


30 squealing. And so too is it with the invalid 


who lies moaning on his couch, instead of re- 
flecting in silence that our hands are bound, 
and that it is a prerogative bestowed on ra- 
tional life alone to yield voluntarily to what- 


35 ever befalls us, whereas to yield simply is the 


common- doom. , 
In every single act of thine pause and ask: 
“Is it the loss of this that lends de his 
terrors?” ; 
When thy neighbour’s errors offend thee} 
straightway turn to thyself and consider what | 
similar sin may be laid to thy charge,—class- 
ification, it may be, of wealth, pleasure, fame, 
and their like as goods. Attend to this and 


45 thy anger will soon be forgotten and give way 


to the reflection that the sinner acts under 
compulsion. And what is he to do?—Then 
bear with him or, if thou canst, release him 
from his bondage! 

50 


I have often marvelled how it is that every 
one loves himself more than the rest of 
5shuman kind, yet values his own opinion of 
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himself less than that of others. At all events, 
were some god or some sage to stand by a 
man and bid him entertain no idea, no thought, 
within himself without simultaneously utter- 
ing it aloud, he could not abide the ordeal for 
a single day./So true it is that we have more 
respect for our neighbours and their thoughts 


\ 


of us than we have for ourselves! | 


Practise even that thou despairest to ac- 
quire; for the left hand, useless as it is for 
all other purposes through lack of training, 
still takes a firmer grip of the reins than 
does the right. For here custom stands it in 
good stead. 

Ever remember the state of body and mind 
in which it is our duty to await death, the 
brevity of life, the unbroken tract of time 
behind us and before, and the debility of all 
that is material. 

Contemplate the formal stripped of its ma- 
terial shell; the end whereto every act is re- 
ferred; the vanity of pain and pleasure, of 
death and glory; the wretchedness of him who 
is sole cause of his own turmoil; the truth 
that no man can be impeded by another, and 
that all is opinion. 

In the application of our principles it is our 
duty to imitate the boxer rather than the gla- 
diator. For let but the latter drop the sword 
he uses, and death is sure; whereas the former 
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has always his hand in readiness, and all he 
has to do is to clench it. 


It is a potent stimulus to contempt of death 
to reflect that even they who class pleasure 
as a good, and pain as an evil, have dared to 
despise it. 

The man who counts nothing good save that 
which comes in due season, who recks not 
whether the sum of his actions according to 
right reason shall be greater or less, and who 
cares not a jot whether he has viewed the uni- 
verse many years or few, cannot look on death 
as a thing of terror. 

Friend, thou hast been a citizen in this great 
city; and what matters it whether for five 
years or three? The law is the same for us 
all. Where is the hardship, then, if it be no 
tyrant’s stroke, no unjust judge, that sends 
thee into exile, but the same Nature that 
brought thee hither, even as the master of the 
show dismisses the mummer that he put on 
the stager—‘But my réle is unfinished. There 
are five acts and only the three are gone!”— 
Thy words are true; but in life three acts are 
all the play. For He decrees it shall end, who 
was once the author of thy existence, and 
now of thy dissolution. But thou art guilt- 
less of both. Then depart at peace with all 
men; for He who bids thee go is at peace 
with thee. 


p 
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LUCIAN 
(125-200) 


In his preface to A True Story Lucian ex-  ises as entertaining a tale as Gulliver’s Travels, 
presses the hope that his readers will find the which A True Story in many respects resembles. 
tale “enticing not only for the novelty of its Equally regaling is Lucian’s witty, if at times 
subject, for the humor of its plan and because I flippant, satire in The Dialogues of the Dead, 
tell all kinds of lies in a plausible and specious The Sale of Philosophers, and  Peregrinus. 
way, but also because everything in my story is Through his fertile imagination he has made his 
a more or less comical parody of one or an- characters more than mere mouthpieces for his 
other of the poets, historians and philosophers satire. Their actions as well as their speech be- 
of old, who have written much that smacks of tray them. 
miracles and fables.” The translation of the following selections is 

So frank an admission coming from an author that of Howard Williams in Bohn’s Classical 
who places philosophy and religion on the same Library. 
level to which Henry Ford assigns history prom- 


DIALOGUES OF THE GODS casually, with my torch, and said she, “If 
you come near me, by my father, I will run 
EROS EXPLAINS TO HIS MOTHER WHY HE DOES’ you through in a moment with my pretty 


NOT ASSAIL ATHENA, THE MUSES, spear, or I will seize you by the foot and 
AND ARTEMIS. 5 pitch you into Tartarus, or tear you in pieces 

with my own hand, and be the death of you.” 

APHRODITE and Eros. Many such threats has she uttered, and she 


puts on sour looks, and has on her breast a 
ApPHRODITE. Pray, why in the world, my frightful sort of face, with snakes all over for 
dear Eros, have you completely subdued toro hair, which is my especial horror, for it fright- 
yourself all the rest of the Gods—Zeus, Posei- ens me like a very Mormo, and I flee when- 
don, Apollo, Rhea, me, your mother— and ever I catch a glimpse of it. 
‘kept your hands off Athena alone; and why, APHRODITE. But you fear Athena, as you 
cas ‘far as she is concerned, is your torch with-  say,-and the Gorgon, and that, though you 
out a spark, your quiver empty of arrows,15 are not afraid of the thunderbolt of Zeus! 
zand yourself without a bow and without prac- And the Muses—why are they unwounded 
thice? and out of reach of your darts? Do they, too, 
Eros. I am afraid of her, mother, for she shake crests, and exhibit Gorgons in front 
iis :terrible, and her eyes burn with a fierce of them? 
Ibtightness, and she is dreadfully masculine.z2o Eros. I have an awe of them, mother, for 
ékt <all events, whenever I advance towards they are brave and respectable, and are al- 
her-:with bent bow, she shakes her crest at ways in some profound meditation or other, 
me,-and frightens me out of my wits, and I and are occupied in song, and I often stand 
um-all of a tremble, and my arrows slip from by them, beguiled by their melody. 
my hands. 25 APHRODITE. Well, leave them out of the 
SSMpHRODITE. Why, was not Ares more alarm- question, too, as they are grave and respect- 
?-and yet you disarmed him in a moment, able. But Artemis—why don’t you inflict a 
nd! ‘have, conquered him. wound on her? 
Ieros. Yes, but he readily allows me to ap- Eros. In a word, it is impossible even to 
‘ach him, and'invites me of his own accord,30 come up with her, as she is always fleeing 
tile “Athena is always watching me suspi- through the mountains. Then, too, she has al- 


cic wusly. and secretly: and once I flew by her, ready her own peculiar kind of love. 
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ApHropite. For what, child? 

Eros. The hunting of stags and fawns, pur- 
suing them for the purpose of capturing them 
or shooting them down, and she is entirely 


And now, having but just come from Sidon, 
from the daughter of Cadmus,-to whom he 
has sent me to see what the girl is about; 
and, before even I have had time to get my 


devoted to that sort of thing. When, however s breath, he packs me off again to Argos to 


her brother, although an archer himself and 
a far-shooter 

Apuropite. I know, child, you have shot 
your arrow at him often enough. 


look after Danaé. “Then go from thence,” 
says he, “into Boeotia, and have a look at An- 
tiope by the way.” In truth, I am quite done 
up, and give in. If I could, I vow I would 


ro gladly claim my right to be sold like those 


HERMES COMPLAINS TO HIS MOTHER OF THE 
MULTIPLICITY OF HIS EMPLOYMENTS. 


Hermes and Mata. 
HerMes (crying). Why, mother, is any 


God in Heaven more thoroughly wretched 
than I? 


Mata. Pray, don’t talk in that way, my 2o 


dear Hermes. 

Hermes. Why should I not talk so, who 
have such a number of duties to attend to; 
toiling as I do all alone, and distracted to so 
many services? For, as soon as I am up ates 
daybreak, I have to sweep out our banquet- 
ing-hall, and after carefully arranging the 
couches, and putting each particular thing in 
order, I have to take my place at the side of 
Zeus, and carry about in all directions the-o 
messages J receive from him, running up and 
down the whole day like a courier. And, as 
soon as I have returned up here again, while 
still covered with dust, I must hand him the 
ambrosia. Before, too, this lately-purchased 3s 
cup-bearer arrived, it was my business to 
pour in the nectar, also. But, what is most 
dreadful of all, is, that I alone of all the 
Gods get no sleep even at night: but I must 
needs, also, be then conducting souls to Pluto, 
and acting as marshal of dead men, and dance 
attendance in his Court of Justice. For my 
employments by day are not enough—to take 
my place in the Palestra, and even to act as 
herald in the representative assemblies, and to 
train orators—but, parcelled out as I am al- 
ready, for all these services, I must, also, take 
part in the affairs of the dead. And yet the 
sons of Leda take their places, each zm turn, 
every other day in Heaven and in Hades: but 
Z must perforce, be about my duties here 
and there. The sons of Alkmena and Semele, 
too, born of wretched women, though they 
be, feast without care; whereas I, the son of 
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slaves on earth who are vilely treated. 

Mara. Don't mind these things, child: for 
you must, perforce, be submissive to your 
father in everything, since you are but a 


15 youth. And now, as you have been despatched, 


march off to Argos, then to Beotia, that you 
may not get a beating for your dilatoriness— 
for people in love are apt to have short tem- 
pers. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD 


ALEXANDER OF MACEDON AND HANNIBAL, 
QUARRELLING FOR PRECEDENCE, SUBMIT THE 
ARBITRAMENT OF THEIR CAUSE TO MINOS. 
EACH RECOUNTS HIS EXPLOITS. SCIPIO, THE 
CONQUEROR OF CARTHAGE, INTERVENES, AND 
PRONOUNCES IN FAVOUR OF ALEXANDER, 
CLAIMING THE SECOND PLACE FOR HIMSELF, 
AND ASSIGNING THE THIRD PLACE TO HAN- 
NIBAL. 


ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, Minos, and Scipio. 


ALEXANDER. I ought to be preferred to you, 
you Libyan, for I am superior to you. 

HANNIBAL. No, indeed; rather, I ought to 
have the precedence. 

ALEXANDER. Let Minos decide then (ap- 
pealing to that judge). 

Minos. But who are you? 

ALEXANDER. This is Hannibal of Carthage, 
and I am Alexander, the son of Philip. 

Minos. Upon my word, illustrious, both of 
you! But what is your quarrel about? 

ALEXANDER. About precedence; for this fel- 
low affirms that he was a better general than 
I; whereas I affirm that I surpass not only 


50 him, as every one knows, but almost all who 


have lived before me, in the arts of war. 
Minos. Then let each speak in his turn. 

And do you of Libya, be the first to speak. 
HANNIBAL. In respect to this one circum- 


Maia, the daughter of Atlas, wait upon them. 55 stance, Minos, I derive much satisfaction— 
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that, while here, I have thoroughly mastered 
the Greek language; so that not even in that 
particular can he have any advantage over 
me. Now, I affirm that those men are most 
deserving of eulogy, who, though nothing at 
starting, none the less arrived at great emi- 
nence, by their own efforts investing them- 
selves with power, and being deemed worthy 
of governing. Well, though I set out with few 
soldiers for Spain, at first being subordinate to 
my brother, I was judged to be the most skil- 
ful in war, and was deemed fit for the highest 
employments; and I subdued the Celtiberians, 
and conquered the Gauls of the West; and, 
crossing the vast mountains, I overran all the 
plains of the Padus, and laid in ruins so 
many cities, and subjected to my power the 
whole plain of Italy, and advanced as far as 
the suburbs of its Capital city, and slew such 
numbers on one day that I measured off their 
rings by bushels, and bridged their rivers with 
the dead. And all this I accomplished without 
either getting myself called the son of Am- 
mon, or making claim to divinity, or recount- 
ing my mother’s dreams; but acknowledg- 
ing myself to be human; and putting myself 
in competition with the most skilful generals, 
and engaging with the most warlike soldiers 
in the world—not contending against Medes 


sophist; but availing myself of my natural 
good qualities alone. These are the points as 
to which I maintain that I am superior to 
Alexander. And, if this fellow has a hand- 
5 somer appearance, because he was accustomed 
to encircle his brows with the diadem—with 
Macedonians, doubtless, those things are ob- 
jects of veneration—he surely should not on 
that account be thought superior to a man 
10 Of genuine nobility and of true military capa- 
city, who owed more to his judgment than to 
fortune. 
Minos. He has delivered no ignoble plea 
and one not such as it was likely a Libyan 
15 would, on his own behalf. Now, you, Alex- 
ander, what do you say to these arguments? 
ALEXANDER. I ought, Minos, to make no 
reply at all to so impudent a man; for Fame 
is quite enough to instruct you what a king 


201 was, and what a mere brigand he was. 


However, just consider if it is by a small 
difference I surpass him—I who while yet a 
mere youth entered upon public business, and 
became master of a kingdom all in a state 


250f confusion, and pursued and punished: my 


father’s assassins; and then, by the total de- 
struction of Thebes having terrorized all Hel- 
las, and having been elected by them to the 
command-in-chief, I did not think fit to con- 


and Armenians, who seek refuge in flight 3ofine my cares to my Macedonian dominions, 


before any one pursues, and yield the victory 
at once to the bold aggressor. Alexander, on 
the other hand, enlarged a dominion which he 
had received from his father, and extended it 


and to be content to rule over what my father 
had left behind him; but, extending my 
thoughts to the whole Earth, and thinking it 
intolerable if I should not become master of 


considerably by availing himself of the start 35the world, with a few soldiers I invaded Asia; 


given him by Fortune. But, when he had 
gained the victory over and vanquished at 
Issus and Arbela that wretched pest Darius, 
revolting from the customs of his ancestors, 
he began to put forth claims to divine wor- 
ship, and changed his way of life to the Me- 
dian mode; and polluted his hands in the blood 
of his friends at his banquets, and seized 
them for the purpose of putting them to 
death. Whereas I ruled my country upon 
terms of equality with my fellow-citizens, and 
when it summoned me to its aid, on the sail- 
ing of the enemy to Libya with a great arma- 
ment, I obeyed with speed, and offered myself 
as a private citizen; and after condemnation, 
Tt bore the matter with good will. These achieve- 
ments I performed, non-Greek, as I was, and 
uninstructed by a Greek education; neither 
reciting and declaiming Homer, as he did, 
nor educated under Aristotle, that famous 


and at the Granicus I gained a great battle; 
and seized upon Lydia, Ionia, and Phrygia, and, 
in fine, conquering in succession everything in 
my way, I advanced to Issus, where Darius 
4°awaited me with an army of many myriads. 
From that time, Minos, you know how many 
dead I sent below to you on one day; ai all 
events, the Ferryman says that his boat did 
not suffice, at that time, for them, but that 


4sthe majority of them constructed rafts for 


themselves, and so made the passage. And 
this I accomplished by being foremost in 
danger myself, and deeming it glorious to 
get myself wounded. Not to recount to you 
somy exploits at Tyre, or at Arbela, not only 
all that, but I advanced as far as the Indians, 
and made for myself the Ocean the boundary 
of my empire; and I captured their elephants, 
and worsted Porus. And as for the Scyth- 
ssians, not a people to be despised with impu- 
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nity, I crossed the Don and conquered them FUSAL OF THE CYNIC TO PAY, A LIVELY AL- 
in a great cavalry battle. And I conferred TERCATION ENSUES. 

benefits on my friends, and avenged myself 

on my enemies; and, if I appeared to men to CHARON, MENIPPUS, AND HERMES. 

be indeed divine, they are to be excused, in 5 

consideration of the greatness of my actions, CHARON. Pay me, damned rascal, my pass- 
for believing something of the kind about me. age-fee. 

Finally, I died while yet a king, whereas this Menippus. Bellow, if that is more agreeable 


fellow died in exile at the court of Prusias to you than anything else, Charon. 
of Bithynia, as it was right a man of thero Cuaron. Pay me, I say, for my having 
greatest villainy and cruelty should. For how ferried you across. 


he conquered the Italians I omit to say— MeEnippus. You will not get anything from 
that he did not do it by force, but by corrup- a fellow who has nothing. 

tion, and not keeping faith, and by stratagems; Cuaron. And is there any man in the 
nothing according to the usages of war or 1s world who has not a couple of pence? 
above-board. And, as for his reproaching me Menippus. If there is anyone else who 


with luxury, I think he has forgotten entirely /asn’t got them I don’t know; but J have 
what he was accustomed to do in Capua, living not got them. 

with ladies of the demi-monde, and, admirable Cuaron. By Pluto, I will certainly throttle 
General, wasting in pleasures the opportuni-2o you, villain, if you don’t pay up (taking him 
ties of war. I, on the other hand, if I had not by the throat). 


esteemed the affairs of the West a small mat- MeEnippus. And I will beat and break your 
ter, and made my first attacks, rather, on the skull to pieces with my staff. 

side of the East, what great achievement could Cuaron. Then you will have made your so 
I have done—seizing, without shedding a drop zs long voyage in vain. 

of blood, upon Italy, and subjecting to my Menrppus. Let Hermes, who handed me 


power Libya and the continent as far as over to you, pay you for me. 
Gades? No; those parts of the world seemed Hermes. Much profit should I get, faith, if 
to me not worth fighting for, being already I am going to pay for the dead, too! 
cowed and acknowledging a master. I havezo CHARON. I shall not let go of you (tighten- 
said. Now do you, Minos, judge; for, out of img his grasp). 
many facts, these are quite enough fo decide Menrppus. Then haul your craft on shore, 
by. and stop fill you get it. But, however, how 
Scrpto. Not before you have heard me, too. can you receive what I have not got? 
Minos. Why, who are you, my fine Sir?35 CHARON. But did you not know it is ab- 


or as what countryman will you speak? solutely necessary to provide oneself with 
Scip1o. An Italian; Scipio, the general who 7¢? 

razed Carthage, and conquered the Libyans MEnrppus. I knew well enough: but I 

in great battles. had not got it. What then? Ought I not to 
Minos. What, pray, would you say? 4obe dead on that account? 
Scipio. That I am inferior, indeed, to Alex- Cuaron. Are you then to be the only one 


ander, but superior to Hannibal—I who van- to boast of having made the passage gra- 
quished and pursued him, and forced him to tis? 

a disgraceful flight. How, then, is this fellow Menippus. Not gratis, my fine Sir! For 
not ashamed to contend in rivalry with Alex- 4s indeed I baled out the bilge-water, and lent a 
ander, with whom not even I, Scipio, his hand at the oar, and was the only one of all 
conqueror, claim to put myself in comparison? the passengers not to weep. 

Minos. By my faith, you speak the words CHARON. That’s nothing to do with the 
of reason, Scipio; so let Alexander be judged ferryman. You must pay your twopence. 
to be first, next to him come you; then, by solt’s not lawful and right for it to be other- 
your leave, follows Hannibal third; for neither wise. 
is he to be despised with impunity. MEnippvus. Then take me back to life again, 

Cuaron. A pretty idea—to get blows for 
CHARON DEMANDS FROM MENIPPUS HIS AC- my pains from AZacus, into the bargain! 
CUSTOMED FEE, UPON THE ABSOLUTE RE-55 Menippus, Don’t bother me, then, 
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Cuaron. Show us what you have got in 
your wallet. 

Menippus. Lupines—if you want them— 
and Hecate’s supper. 

CHARON. From where in the world did you 
bring us this dog, Hermes? And what lan- 
guage he used during the passage—laughing 
and jeering at all the whole lot of passengers, 
and, while the rest were groaning and lament- 
ing, the only one to give us a song! 


HERMES. Don’t you know, Charon, what 
personage it is you have brought over—a 
free man and no mistake; he cares for no- 
body. He is the famous Menippus everyone 
5 knows. 

Cuaron. All the same, should I ever catch 
you (shaking his fist)— 

Mentppus. Should you catch me, my fine 
Sir: but you don’t catch me twice (making 


10 off). 


LONGUS 
CG. 2S) 


The Greek pastoral romance, Daphnis and 
Chloe, is the most entertaining of the forerun- 
ners of the novel. The pastoral romance pre- 
sents an idealized picture of rustic simplicity and 
love. In spite of the artificiality and conventional 
treatment, Longus’ romance has an interest which 
the imitations of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
lish lack. This interest is due to the charm of his 
shepherds and country maidens. Longus gave 


them individuality so that we sympathize with 
the lovers at their separations and rejoice with 
them at their pleasures. Whoever this Greek 
writer of the third century may have been, he 
understood human nature and had the ability 
to describe human emotions. 

The translation is that of Rev. Rowland Smith 
in Bohn Classical Library. 


THE LOVES OF DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
Boox I 


In the island of Lesbos there is an exten- 
sive city called Mitylene, the appearance of 
which is beautiful; the sea intersects it by 
various canals, and it is adorned with bridges 
of polished white stone. You might imagine 
you beheld an island rather than a city. 

About ‘twenty-four miles from Mitylene, 
were the possessions of a rich man, which 
formed a very fine estate. The mountains 
abounded with game, the fields produced corn, 
the hills were thick with vines, the pastures 
with herds, and the sea-washed shore con- 
sisted of an extent of smooth sand. 

As Lamon, a goatherd, was tending his 
herds upon the estate, he found a child suckled 
by a she-goat. The place where it was lying 
was an oak coppice and tangled thicket, with 
ivy winding about it, and soft grass beneath; 
thither the goat continually ran and disap- 
peared from sight, leaving her own kid in 
order to remain near the child. Lamon watched 
her movements, being grieved to see the kid 
neglected, and one day when the sun was 
burning in his meridian heat, he follows her 
steps and sees her standing over the infant 
with the utmost caution, lest her hoofs might 
injure it, while the child sucked copious 
draughts of her milk as if from its mother’s 
breast. Struck with natural astonishment, he 
advances close to the spot and discovers a 
lusty and handsome male-child, with far richer 
swathing clothes than suited its fortune in 


being exposed; for its little mantle was of 
fine purple, and fastened by a golden clasp, 
and it had a little sword with a hilt of 
ivory. 

s At first Lamon resolved to leave the infant 
to its fate, and to carry off only the tokens; 
but feeling afterwards ashamed at the reflec- 
tion, that in doing so, he should be inferior 
in humanity, even to a goat, he waited for the 


ro approach of night, and then carried home the 


infant with the tokens, and the she-goat her- 
self to Myrtale his wife. 
Myrtale was astonished, and thought it 
strange if goats could produce children, upon 
5 which her husband recounts every particular; 
how he found the infant exposed; how it was 
suckled; and how ashamed he felt at the 
idea of leaving it to perish. She shared his 
feelings, so they agreed to conceal the tokens, 


zo and adopt the child as their own, committing 


the rearing of it to the goat; and that the 
name also might be a pastoral one, they de- 
termined to call it Daphnis. 

Two years had now elapsed, when Dryas, 


-;a neighbouring shepherd, tending his flock, 


found an infant under similar circumstances. 

There was a grotto sacred to the Nymphs; 
it was a spacious rock, concave within, con- 
vex without. The statues of the Nymphs them- 


-) selves were carved in stone. Their feet were 


bare, their arms naked to the shoulder, their 
hair falling dishevelled upon their shoulders, 
their vests girt about the waist, a smile sat 
upon their brow; their whole semblance was 


35 that of a troop of dancers. The dome of the 


grotto rose over the middle of the rock. Water, 
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springing from a fountain, formed a running 
stream, and a trim meadow stretched its soft 
and abundant herbage before the entrance, 
fed by the perpetual moisture. Within, milk- 
pails, transverse-flutes, flageolets and pastoral 
pipes were suspended—the offerings of many 
an aged shepherd. 

An ewe of Dryas’s flock which had lately 
lambed had frequently resorted to this grotto, 
and raised apprehensions of her being lost. 
The shepherd wishing to cure her of this 
habit, and to bring her back to her former 
way of grazing, twisted some green osiers into 
the form of a slip knot, and approached the 
rock with the view of seizing her. Upon arriv- 
ing there, however, he beheld a sight far con- 
trary to his expectation. He found his ewe 
affectionately offering from her udder copi- 
ous draughts of milk to an infant, which with- 
out any wailing, eagerly turned from one teat 
to the other its clean and glossy face, the 
animal licking it, as soon as it had had its 
fill. 

This child was a female: and had beside its 
swathing garments, by way. of tokens, a head- 
dress wrought with gold, gilt sandals, and 
golden anklets. 

Dryas imagining that this foundling was a 
gift from the Deity, and instructed by his 
sheep to pity and love the infant, raised her 
in his arms, placed the tokens in his scrip, and 
prayed the Nymphs that their favour might 
attend upon him in bringing up their sup- 
pliant; and when the time was come for 
driving his cattle from their pasture, he re- 
turns to his cottage, relates what he had seen 
to his wife, exhibits what he had found, urges 
her to observe secrecy, and to regard and 
rear the child as her own daughter. 

Nape (for so his wife was called) immedi- 
ately became a mother to the infant, and felt 
affection towards it, fearing perhaps to be 
outdone in tenderness by the ewe, and to 
make appearances more probable, gave the 
child the pastoral name of Chloe. 

The two children grew rapidly, and their 
personal appearance exceeded that of ordi- 
nary rustics. Daphnis was now fifteen and 
Chloe was his junior by two years, when on 
the same night Lamon and Dryas had the 
following dream. They thought that they be- 
held the Nymphs of the Grotto, in which the 
fountain was and where Dryas found the in- 
fant, presenting Daphnis and Chloe to a very 
saucy looking and handsome boy, who had 


wings upon his shoulders and a little bow and 
arrows in his hand. He lightly touched them 
both with one of his shafts, and commanded 
them henceforth to follow a pastoral life. The 

s boy was to tend goats, the girl was to have the 
charge of sheep. 

The Shepherd and Goatherd having had 
this dream, were grieved to think that these, 
their adopted children, were like themselves 

roto have the care of flocks. Their dress had 
given promise of a better fortune, in conse- 
quence of which their fare had been more 
delicate, and their education and accomplish- 
ments superior to those of a country life. 
It appeared to them, however, that in the 
case of children whom the gods had preserved, 
the will of the gods must be obeyed; so each 
having communicated to the other his dream, 
they offered a sacrifice to the “WINGED Boy, 


15 


20 THE COMPANION OF THE NYMPHS,” (for they 


were unacquainted with his name) and sent 
forth the young people to their pastoral em- 
ployments, having first instructed them in 
their duties; how to pasture their herds be- 


25fore the noon-day heat, and when it was 


abated; at what time to lead them to the 
stream, and afterwards to drive them home 
to the fold; which of their sheep and goats 
required the crook, and to which only the 


20 voice was necessary. 


They, on their part, received the charge as 
if it had been some powerful sovereignty, and 
felt an affection for their sheep and goats 
beyond what is usual with shepherds: Chloe 


35 referring her preservation to a ewe, and Daph- 


nis remembering that a she-goat had suckled 
him when he was exposed. 
It was the beginning of spring, the flowers 
were in bloom throughout the woods, the 
4°meadows, and the mountains; there were the 
buzzings of the bee, the warblings of the song- 
sters, the frolics of the lambs. The young 
of the flock were skipping on the mountains, 
the bees flew humming through the mead- 
43ows, and the songs of the birds resounded 
through the bushes. Seeing all things pervaded 
with such universal joy, they, young and sus- 
ceptible as they were, imitated whatever they 
saw or heard. Hearing the carol of the birds, 
sothey sang; seeing the sportive skipping of the 
lambs, they danced; and in imitation of the 
bees they gathered flowers. Some they placed 
in their bosoms, and others they wove into 
chaplets and carried them as offerings to the 
«3 Nymphs. 
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They tended their flocks in company, and 
all their occupations were in common. Daph- 
nis frequently collected the sheep, which had 
strayed, and Chloe drove back from a preci- 
pice the goats which were too venturesome. 
Sometimes one would take the entire manage- 
ment of both goats and sheep, while the other 
was intent upon some amusement. 

Their sports were of a pastoral and child- 


ish kind. Chloe sometimes neglected her flock 10 


and went in search of stalks of asphodel, with 
which she wove traps for locusts; while Daph- 
nis devoted himself to playing till nightfall 
upon his pipe, which he had formed by cutting 


slender reeds, perforating the intervals be- 15 


tween the joints, and compacting them to- 
gether with soft wax. Sometimes they shared 
their milk and wine, and made a common 
meal upon the provision which they had 


brought from home; and sooner might you 2o 


see one part of the flock divided from the 

other than Daphnis separate from Chloe. 
While thus engaged in their amusements 

Love contrived an interruption of a serious 


nature. A she-wolf from the neghbourhood 25 


had often carried off lambs from other shep- 
herd’s flocks, as she required a plentiful supply 
of food for her whelps. Upon this the villagers 
assembled by night and dug pits in the earth, 


six feet wide and twenty-four feet deep. The 30 


greater part of the loose earth, dug out of 
these pits, they carried to a distance and 
scattered about, spreading the remainder over 
some long dry sticks laid over the mouth of the 


pits, so as to resemble the natural surface of 3s 


the ground. The sticks were weaker than 
straws, so that if even a hare ran over them 
they would break and prove that instead of 
substance there was but a show of solid earth. 


The villagers dug many of these pits in the 4o 


mountains and in the plains, but they could 
not succeed in capturing the wolf, which dis- 
covered the contrivance of the snare. They 
however caused the destruction of many of 


wrath, and the latter flying in trepidation, 
neither of them observed what lay in their 
path, and both fell into a pit, the goat first, 
Daphnis afterwards. This was the means of 
preserving his life, the goat serving as a sup- 
port in his descent. Poor Daphnis remained 
at the bottom lamenting his sad mishap with 
tears, and anxiously hoping that some one 
might pass by, and pull him out. Chloe, who 
had observed the accident, hastened to the 
spot, and finding that he was still alive, sum- 
moned a cowherd from an adjacent field to 
come to his assistance. He obeyed the call, but 
upon seeking for a rope long enough to draw 
Daphnis out, no rope was to be found: upon 
which Chloe undoing her head-band, gave it to 
the cowherd to let down; they then placed 
themselves at the brink of the pit, and held 
one end, while Daphnis grasped the other with 
both hands, and so got out. 

They then extricated the unhappy goat, who 
had both his horns broken by the fall, and 
thus suffered a just punishment for his re- 
venge towards his defeated fellow-combatant. 
They gave him to the herdsman as a reward 
for his assistance, and if the family at home 
inquired after him, were prepared to say that 
he had been destroyed by a wolf. After this 
they returned to see whether their flocks were 
safe, and finding both goats and sheep feed- 
ing quietly and orderly, they sat down on 
the trunk of a tree and began to examine 
whether Daphnis had received any wound. 
No hurt or blood was to be seen, but his hair 
and all the rest of his person were covered 
with mud and dirt. Daphnis thought it would 
be best to wash himself, before Lamon and 
Myrtale should find out what had happened 
to him; proceeding with Chloe to the Grotto 
of the Nymphs, he gave her his tunic and 
scrip in charge. 

He then approached the fountain and 
washed his hair and his whole person. His hair 
was long and black, and his body sun-burnt ; 


their own goats and sheep, and very nearly, 45 one might have imagined that its hue was de- 


as we shall see, that of Daphnis. 

Two angry he-goats engaged in fight. The 
contest waxed more and more violent, until 
one of them having his horn broken ran away 


rived from the overshadowing of his locks. 
Chloe thought him beautiful, and because she 
had never done so before, attributed his 
beauty to the effects of the bath. As she was 


bellowing with pain. The victor followed in sowashing his back and shoulders his tender 


hot and close pursuit. Daphnis, vexed to see 
that his goat’s horn was broken, and that the 
conqueror persevered in his vengeance, seized 
his club and crook, and pursued the pursuer. In 


flesh yielded to her hand, so that, unobserved, 
she frequently touched her own skin, in order 
to ascertain which of the two was softer. The 
sun was now setting, so they drove home 


consequence of the former hurrying on in sstheir flocks, the only wish in Chloe’s mind 
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being to see Daphnis bathe again. The fol- 
lowing day, upon returning to the accustomed 
pasture, Daphnis sat as usual under an oak, 
playing upon his pipe and surveying his goats 
lying down and apparently listening to his 
strains. Chloe, on her part, sitting near him, 
looked at her sheep, but more frequently 
turned her eyes upon Daphnis; again he ap- 
peared to her beautiful as he was playing 
upon his pipe, and she attributed his beauty 
to the melody, so that taking the pipe she 
played upon it, in order, if possible, to appear 
beautiful herself. She persuaded him to bathe 
again, she looked at him when in the bath, 
and while looking at him, touched his skin: 
after which, as she returned home, she men- 
tally admired him, and this admiration was 
the beginning of love. She knew not the 
meaning of her feelings, young as she was, and 
brought up in the country, and never having 
heard from any one, so much as the name of 
love. She felt an oppression at her heart, she 
could not restrain her eyes from gazing upon 
him, nor her mouth from often pronouncing 
his name. She took no food, she lay awake at 
night, she neglected her flock, she laughed 
and wept by turns; now she would doze, then 
suddenly start up; at one moment her face 
became pale, in another moment it burnt with 


trouble, that its song might lull me to rest in 
the grotto; but now I am sleepless, because of 
Daphnis, and my locust chirps in vain!” 
Such were the feelings, and such the words 
5 of Chloe, while as yet ignorant of the name of 
love. But Dorco the cowherd (the same who 
had drawn Daphnis and the goat out of the 
pit), a young fellow who already boasted 
of some beard upon his chin, and who knew 


ronot merely the name but the realities of love, 


had become enamoured of Chloe, from the 
first time of meeting her. Feeling his passion 
increase day by day, and despising Daphnis, 
whom he looked upon as a mere boy, he deter- 


15 mined to effect his purpose either by gifts or 


by dint of force. At first he made presents to 
them both; he gave Daphnis a shepherd’s 
pipe, having its nine reeds connected with 
metal in lieu of wax. He presented Chloe with 


20 a fawn skin, spotted all over, such as is worn 


by the Bacchantes. Having thus insinuated 
himself into their friendship, he by degrees 
neglected Daphnis, but every day brought 
something to Chloe, either a delicate cheese, 


25or a chaplet of flowers, or a ripe apple. On 


one occasion he brought her a mountain 
calf, a gilt drinking cup, and the nestlings of a 
wild bird. She, ignorant as she was of love’s 
artifices, received his gifts with pleasure; 


blushes. Such irritation is not felt even by 30 chiefly pleased, however, at having something 


the breeze-stung heifer. Upon one occasion, 
when alone, she thus reasoned with herself.— 
“T am no doubt ill, but what my malady is 
I know not; I am in pain, and yet I have no 


to give Daphnis. One day it happened that 
Dorco and he (for he likewise was destined 
to experience the pains and penalties of love) 
had an argument on the subject of their re- 


wound; I feel grief, and yet I have lost none 35 spective share of beauty. Chloe was to be um- 


of my flock; I burn, and yet am sitting in 
the shade; how often have brambles torn my 
skin, without my shedding a single tear! how 
often have the bees stung me, yet I could still 


pire, and the victor’s reward was to be a kiss 
from her. Dorco, thus began— 

“Maiden,” said he, “I am taller than Daph- 
nis, I am also a cowherd, he, a goatherd, I 


enjoy my meals! Whatever it is which now 4otherefore excel him as far as oxen are superior 


wounds my heart, must be sharper than either 
of these. Daphnis is beautiful, so are the 
flowers: his pipe breathes sweetly, so does 
the nightingale; yet I take no account either 
of birds or flowers. Would that.I could be- 
come a pipe, that he might play upon me! or 
a goat, that I might pasture under his care! 
O cruel fountain, thou madest Daphnis alone 
beautiful; my bathing has been all in vain! 
Dear Nymphs, ye see me perishing, yet neither 
do ye endeavour to save the maiden brought 
up among you! Who will crown you with 
flowers when I am gone? Who will take care 
of my poor lambs? Who will attend to my 


to goats; I am fair as milk, and my hair 
brown as the ripe harvest field; moreover, I 
had a mother to bring me up, not a goat. He, 
on the other hand is short, beardless as a 


4s; woman, and has a skin as tawny as a wolf; 


while, from tending he-goats, he has con- 
tracted a goatish smell; he is also so poor, 
that he cannot afford to keep even a dog; and 
if it be true that a nanny gave him suck, he 


sols no better than a nanny’s son.” 


Such was Dorco’s speech; it was next the 
turn. of Daphnis— 

“Tt is true,” said he, “that a she-goat 
suckled me, and so did a she-goat suckle Jove; 


chirping locust, which I caught with so much ssI tend he-goats and will bring them into bet- 
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ter condition than his oxen, but I smell of 
them no more than Pan does, who has in him 
more of a goat than any thing else. I am 
content with cheese, coarse bread, and white 
wine, the food suitable for country folk. I 
am beardless, so is Bacchus; I am dark com- 
plexioned, so is the hyacinth; yet Bacchus is 
preferred before the satyr and the hyacinth 
before the lily. Now look at him, he is as 
sandy haired as a fox, bearded as a goat, and 
smock-faced as any city wench. If you have 
to bestow a kiss, it will be given to my 
mouth, whereas it will be thrown away upon 
his bristles. Remember also, maiden, that you 
owe your nurture to a sheep, and yet this has 
not marred your beauty.” 

Chloe could restrain herself no longer, but 
partly from pleasure at his praising her, partly 
from a desire of kissing him, she sprang 
forward and bestowed upon him the prize; an 
artless and unsophisticated kiss, but one well 
calculated to set his heart on fire. Upon this, 
Dorco, in great disgust, took himself off, de- 
termined to seek some other way of wooing. 
Daphnis, as though he had been stung instead 
of kissed, became suddenly grave, felt a shiv- 
ering all over, and could not control the 
beating of his heart. He wished to gaze upon 
Chloe, but at the first glance his face was 
suftused with blushes. For the first time he 
admired her hair, because it was auburn; and 
her eyes, because they were large and bril- 
liant; her countenance, because it was fairer 
than even the milk of his own she-goats. One 
might have supposed that he had just re- 
ceived the faculty of sight, having had till 
then, “no speculation” in his eyes. 

From this moment, he took no food beyond 
the merest morsel, no drink beyond what 
would just moisten his lips. Formerly more 
chattering than the locusts, he became mute; 
he was now dull and listless, whereas he had 
been more nimble than the goats. His flock 
was neglected, his pipe was thrown aside; his 
face became paler than the summer-parched 
herbage. Chloe alone could rouse his powers 
of speech; whenever he was absent from her, 
he would thus fondly soliloquize:— 

“What will be the result of this kiss of 
Chloe? her lips are softer than rose-buds, and 
her mouth is sweeter than the honeycomb, 
but this kiss has left a sting sharper than the 
sting of a bee!—I have frequently kissed the 
kids, and the young puppies, and the calf 


15 


20 


25 


is something quite new and wonderful! My 
breath is gone, my heart pants, my spirit sinks 
within me and dies away; and yet I wish to 
kiss again! My victory has been the source of 
sorrow and of a new disease, which I know 
not how to name. Could Chloe have tasted 
poison before she permitted me to kiss her? 
If so, how is it that she survives? How sweetly 
the nightingales sing, while my pipe is mute! 
How gaily the kids skip and play, while I sit 
listlessly by! The flowers are in full beauty, 
yet I weave no garlands! The violets and the 
hyacinths are blooming, while Daphnis droops 
and fades away. Alas! shall Dorco ever ap: 
pear more beautiful in Chloe’s eyes, than I 
do!” 

Such were the sensations of the worthy 
Daphnis. and thus he vented his feelings. He 
now first felt the power, and now first uttered 
the language of—LOVE. 

In the mean time Dorco, the cowherd, who 
entertained a passion for Chloe, watched an 
opportunity of addressing Dryas on the sub- 
ject; and finding him one day employed in 
planting a tree near one of his vines, he ap- 
proached carrying with him some fine cheeses. 
First of all he begged Dryas to accept of the 
cheeses as a present from an old acquaintance 
and fellow herdsman; and then informed him 
of the affection which he cherished towards 
his daughter Chloe. He promised that, if he 
should be so happy as to obtain her for his 
wife, he was prepared to offer him gifts, many 
and handsome, as a cowherd could bestow,—a 


s yoke of oxen fit for the plough, four hives of 


bees, fifty young apple trees for planting, 
the hide of an ox, suitable for shoe leather, 
and a weaned calf annually. 

Dryas was almost tempted by these prom- 
ises to give his assent to the marriage; but 
on the other hand, reflecting that the maiden 
was deserving of a better match, and fearing 
lest if ever discovered, he might get himself 
into great trouble, he refused his assent, at the 


45 same time intreating Dorco not to be affronted, 


and declining to accept the gifts which he had 
enumerated. 

Dorco being thus a second time disappointed 
of his hope, and having given his cheese away 
to no purpose, conceived a plan of attacking 
Chloe by force, whenever he should find her 
alone; and having observed that she and 
Daphnis, on alternate days, conducted the 
herds to drink, he contrived a scheme, worthy 


which Dorco gave me, but this kiss of Chloe s5 of a neatherd’s brain. A large wolf had been 
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killed by his bull, who fought in defence of 
the herd; Dorco threw this wolf's skin over 
him, so that it completely covered his back, 
reaching to the ground, and he adjusted it in 
such a manner, that the skins of the fore 
feet were fitted over his hands, while those of 
the hind feet spread down his legs to the very 
heels. The head, with its gaping jaws, encased 
him as completely as a soldier's helmet. 
Having thus “be-wolfed” himself as much 
as possible, he withdrew to the spring, where 
the sheep and goats usually drank as they 
returned from pasture. The spring was in a 
hollow, and around it the furze, brambles, 
junipers, and thistles were so thick, that a real 
wolf might easily choose it as a lair. Here 
Dorco concealed himself, and anxiously waited 
for the time when the flocks should come to 
drink, and when Chloe, as he hoped, would be 


dogs, and not (according to the old adage) 
from the wolf's mouth, retired home to nurse 
his wounds. Daphnis and Chloe had great 
trouble during the remainder of the day in 
s collecting their sheep and goats, which, ter- 
rified at the sight of the wolf, and by the 
barking of the dogs, had fled in different direc- 
tions: some had climbed the rocks, others had 
run down to the shore. They had, indeed, been 


ro instructed to obey their master’s call: in an 
My } y 


alarm the pipe was usually sufficient to soothe 
them, and if they were scattered, a clapping 
of the hands would collect them; but the 
late sudden alarm had made them forget their 
15 former discipline. so that Daphnis and Chloe 
were compelled to track them, as they do 
hares; and with much difficulty and trouble 
they brought them back to their cottages. 
That night only the young man and maiden 


so startled and terrified by his appearance than 20 enjoyed sound sleep, their fatigue furnishing a 


he might easily seize her. 

He had not remained long, when Chloe con- 
ducted the flock to the spring, leaving Daph- 
nis employed in cutting green leaves as fod- 
der for the kids in the evening. The dogs (the 
guardians of the sheep and goats) accom- 
panied Chloe, and scenting about with their 
usual sagacity, discovered Dorco, who was in 
the act of moving. Taking him for a wolf 


remedy for the pains of love. But with the 
morning their usual sensations returned. When 
they met,—they rejoiced; when they parted— 
they were sad. They pined with grief. They 


25 wished for a something, but they knew not 


what. This only they were aware of, that the 
one had Jost peace of mind by a kiss, the other 
by a bath. 

The season, moreover, added fuel to their 


they burst into full cry, rushed upon him, and 3° fire; it was now the end of spring; the sum- 


seizing him before he could recover from his 
astonishment, fixed their teeth in the skin. 
This covering for a time protected him, and 
the shame of a discovery operated so strongly 


mer had begun, and all things were in the 
height of their beauty. The trees were cov- 
ered with fruit; the fields with corn. Charm- 
ing was the chirp of the grasshoppers; sweet 


that he lay quiet in the thicket; but when3s was the smell of the fruit; and the bleating 


Chloe, in her alarm at the first onset of the 
dogs, had called Daphnis to her aid, and when 
the skin was torn off by his assailants, so that 
they at length seized his flesh, he bawled out, 
entreating the assistance of the maiden and 
of Daphnis, who had now arrived at the spot. 
The dogs were easily appeased by the well- 
known voices of their master and mistress, 
who took Dorco and conveyed him to the 
spring (soundly bitten in the thighs and 
shoulders), where they washed his wounds, 
and chewing some fresh elm bark spread it 
as a salve. Innocent themselves, and totally 
ignorant of the desperate enterprizes of lovers, 
they imagined that Dorco’s disguise was a 
mere piece of rustic sport, and, so far from 
being angry with him, they did their best to 
comfort him, led him by the hand, part of the 
way home—and bade him farewell. 


of the flocks was delightful. You might fancy 
the rivers to be singing, as they gently flowed 
along, the winds to be piping, as they breathed 
through the pines; and the apples to be falling 


4oto the ground, sick of love; and that the sun, 


fond of gazing upon natural beauty, was forc- 
ing every one to throw off their garments. 
Daphnis felt all the warmth of the season, 
and plunged into the rivers; sometimes he only 


45 bathed himself; sometimes he amused himself 


with pursuing the fish, which darted in circles 
around him; and sometimes he drank of the 
stream, as if to extinguish the flame which he 
felt within. Chloe, when she had milked the 


sogoats and the sheep, had great difficulty in 


setting her cream, for the flies were very 
troublesome, and if driven away, they would 
bite her; after her work was done, she washed 
her face, crowned herself with a garland of 


Dorco, after his narrow escape from the sspine-leaves, put on her girdle of fawn-skin, 
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and filled a pail with wine and milk as a_ sleep. The grasshopper chirped from her 
beverage for herself and Daphnis. As mid-day bosom, as if in gratitude for his deliverance. 
heat came on, the eyes of both were fascin- At the sound Chloe screamed again; at which 
ated; she, beholding the naked and faultless Daphnis laughed, and availing himself of the 
figure of Daphnis, was ready to melt with ; opportunity, put his hand into her bosom and 
love; Daphnis, on the other hand, beholding drew the happy chirper from its place, which 
Chloe in her fawn-skin girdle and with the did not cease its note even when in his hand; 
garland of pine-leaves on her head, holding Chloe was pleased at seeing the innocent cause 
out the milk-pail to him, fancied he beheld of her alarm, kissed it, and replaced it, still 
one of the Nymphs of the Grotto, and taking 10 singing, in her bosom. 
the garland from her head, he placed it on At this moment they were delighted with 
his own, first covering it with kisses; while she, listening to a ring-dove in the neighbouring 
after often kissing it, put on his dress, which wood, and upon Chloe’s inquiring what the 
he had stripped off in order to bathe. Some- bird meant by its note, Daphnis told her the 
times they began in sport to pelt each other 1; legend,. which was commonly current :—‘There 
with apples, and amused themselves with adorn- was a maiden, my love, who, lke yourself, 
ing each other’s hair, carefully dividing it. She was beautiful; like yourself, she tended large 
compared the black hair of Daphnis to myrtle- herds of cattle; and, like yourself, she was 
berries; while he likened her cheeks to ap- in the flower of youth. She sang sweetly;—so 
ples, because the white was suffused with red. 20 sweetly, that the herds were delighted with her 
He then taught her to play on the pipe;—-when song, and needed neither the crook nor the 
she began to breathe into it, he snatched it goad to manage them; they obeyed her voice; 
from her, ran over the reeds with his own and remaining near listened to the maid, as 
lips, and under pretence of correcting her mis- she sat under the shade of the pine crowned 
takes, he in fact kissed her through the 2s with a garland of its leaves, and singing the 
medium of his pipe. praises of Pan, and the nymph Pitys. A youth, 
While he was thus playing in the heat of who pastured his herds at a little distance, and 
the noon-day, and their flocks around them who was handsome, and fond as herself of 
were reposing in the shade, Chloe imper- elody, vied with her in singing; as he was a 
ceptibly fell asleep. Daphnis laid down hisso0 man, his tones were deeper, but as he was 
pipe, and while gazing upon her whole person young, they were very sweet. He sang, and 
with insatiable eyes, there being no one to charmed away eight of her best cows to his 
inspire him with shame; he thus murmured, own pastures. The maiden was mortified at the 
directing his words to her:—‘What eyes are loss of her cattle, and at being so much sur- 
those, which are now closed in sleep! what a 35 passed in song; and, in her despair, prayed the 
mouth is that, which breathes so sweetly! no gods to convert her into a bird before she 
apples, no thickets, exhale so delicious a scent! reached her home. The gods assented to her 
Ah! but I fear to kiss her! a kiss consumes me, prayer, and metamorphosed her into a bird; 
and like new honey, maddens me! besides, a under which form, as of old, she frequents 
kiss would wake her! A plague upon those 4othe mountains, and delights in warbling. Her 
chirping grasshoppers, their shrill notes will note bespeaks her misfortune, for she is calling 
disturb my Chloe! those vexatious goats, too, her wandering cows.” 


are clashing their horns together; surely the Such were the delights of summer.—Autumn 
wolves are grown more cowardly than foxes, was now advanced, and the black grapes were 
that they do not come and seize them!” 45 ripening; when some pirates of Tyre, in a light 


As he was thus soliloquizing, he was inter- Carian bark, that they might not appear to be 
rupted by a grasshopper, which in springing foreigners, touched at that coast and came on 
from a swallow which pursued it, fell into shore, armed with coats of mail and swords, 
Chloe’s bosom. The swallow was unable to and plundered everything which fell in their 
take its prey, but hovered over Chloe’s cheek so way. They carried off fragrant wine, corn in 
and touched it with its wings. The maiden great plenty, honey in the comb. They also 
screamed and started; but seeing the swallow drove off some of Dorco’s oxen, and seized 
still fluttering near her, and Daphnis laugh- Daphnis, who was musing in a melancholy 
ing at her alarm, her fear vanished, and she mood, and rambling alone by the sea-shore. 
rubbed her eyes, which were still disposed to 55 For Chloe being but young, was afraid of the 
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insults of some of the saucy shepherds, and 


therefore had not led out her flock so early 
from the fold.of Dryas. When the pirates saw 
this stout and handsome youth, who, they 
knew, would be a prize of greater value than 
the plunder of the fields, they took no more 
trouble about the goats, nor did they proceed 
farther, but carried off the unlucky Daphnis to 
their vessel, weeping as he was hurried along, 
at a loss what to do, and calling loudly upon 
Chioe. When they had put him on board, they 
slipped their cable, and rowed from the shore. 
Chloe, in the mean time, who was still driving 
her flock, and carrying in her hand a new pipe 


had been feeding his flocks in the plains, had 
not even his sandals on; and the weather be- 
ing still very warm, he was half-naked. All 
swam for a little time, but their armour soon 
5sunk the foreigners to the bottom. Daphnis 
easily threw off the garments which remained 
to encumber him, but, accustomed to swim 
only in rivers, buoyed himself up with great 
difficulty: at length, taught by necessity, he 


ro Struck forward between two of the cows, 


grasped a horn of each of them, and was car- 
ried along as securely and as easily, as if he 
had been riding in his own wain. Oxen, be it 
observed, are better swimmers than men, or 


as a present for Daphnis, when she saw the rs indeed than any animals, except aquatic birds 


goats running about in confusion, and heard 
Daphnis calling out to her every moment in a 
louder voice, quitted her sheep, threw down 
the pipe, and ran to Dorco beseeching him to 
assist her.—-He had been severely wounded 
by the pirates, and was lying upon the ground 
still breathing, the blood flowing from him in 
streams. At the sight of Chloe, reviving a lit- 
tle owing to the force of his former love, he 
exciaimed, I shall shortly be no more, dear 
Chioe; I fought in defence of my oxen, and 
some of the rascally pirates have beaten me as 
they would have done an ox. Save your be- 
loved Daphnis, revenge me, and destroy them. 


and fish, nor are they in any danger of drown- 
ing unless their hoofs become softened by the 
water. The fact of many places being still 
called Ox-fords, will bear out the truth of my 


20 assertion. 


Thus was Daphnis delivered from two perils 
—from the pirates and from shipwreck, and 
in a manner beyond all expectation. When he 
reached the shore, he found Chloe smiling 


25 through her tears: he fell on her bosom, and 


inquired, what had led her to play that par- 
ticular tune—She related everything which 
had occurred—her running to Dorco—the 
habit of his cows—his ordering her to pipe 


I have taught my cows to foliow the sound of 30 that tune, and finally his death, but through 


this pipe, and to obey its melody, even if they 
be feeding at the greatest distance. Take this 
pipe; breathe in it those notes, in which I ence 
instructed Daphnis, and in which Daphnis in- 


a feeling of shame she said nothing of -the 
kiss. 

They now determined to pay the last 
honours to their benefactor; accordingly they 


structed you. Do this, and leave the issue to 35 came with the neighbours and relatives of the 


the pipe and the cows. Moreover I make you 
a present of the pipe; with it I have obtained 
the prize from many a shepherd and many a 
herdsman. In return give me but one kiss, 


deceased, and buried him. They then threw 
up over his grave a large pile of earth, and 
planted about it various trees, and suspended 
over it the emblems of their calling; in ad- 


while I yet live; and when I am dead, shed a 4° dition to which they poured libations of milk 


tear over me: and when you see another tend- 
ing my flocks, remember Dorco. 

Here he ceased, gave her a last kiss, and 
With the kiss resigned his breath. Chloe put 
the pipe to her lips, and blew with all her 
might. The cows began to low at hearing the 
well-known note, and leaped all at once into the 
sea. As they all plunged from the same side, 
and caused a mighty chasm in the waters the 


and of juice expressed from the grapes. and 
broke many pastoral pipes. Mournful lowings 
of the cattle were heard, accompanied with un- 
wonted and disorderly movements, which the 


45 shepherds believed to be lamentations and 


tokens of sorrow on the part of the herd for 
their departed herdsman. 

After the funeral of Dorco, Chloe led 
Daphnis to the grotto of the Nymphs, where 


vessel lurched, the waves closed over it, and s0she washed him; and then, for the first time 


it sank. The crew and Daphnis fell into the 
sea, but they had not equal chances for pres- 
ervation. The pirates were encumbered with 
their swords, scaled breast-plates, and greaves 


in his presence, bathed her own person, fair 
and radiant with beauty, and needing no bath 
to set off its comeliness. Then, after gather- 
ing the flowers which the season afforded, they 


reaching to mid-leg: whereas Daphnis, who sscrowned the statues with garlands, and sus- 
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pended Dorco’s pipe as a votive offering to the Chloe naked, and her formerly concealed 
Nymphs. Having done this they returned to beauties unveiled, he felt an inward pain as 
look for their flocks, which they found lying though preyed upon by poison. His breath 
on the ground neither feeding nor bleating, but went and came as though he were flying from 
looking about, as if waiting in suspense for s some pursuer; and then it failed, as though he 
their re-appearance. When they came in view were exhausted with running. Chloe had come 
of them, and called to them in their usual from the bath with redoubled charms, and the 
manner, and sounded their pipes, the sheep bath was thus more fatal to Daphnis than the 
got up, and began to feed, while the goats ocean. As for himself, he attributed his feel- 
skipped about, and bleated as if exulting at 1° ings to being, in fancy, still among the thieves, 
the safety of their herdsman. But Daphnig —rustic as he was, and as yet ignorant of the 
could not attune his soul to joy; after seeing thievish tricks of love. 


LATIN LITERATURE 


TITUS MACCIUS PLAUTUS 
(é..3254=08 4 pi c:) 


Titus Maccius Plautus’ first connection with 
the Roman theater was that of a sort of stage- 
hand, perhaps later that of an actor. His first- 
hand experience gave him a vatuabte insight into 
fhe practical asoccis of playmaring. His loosely 
constructed plots were freely adapted from the 
Greek, with liberal additions of broadly humorous 
dialogue and low-comedy scenes—the sort of vul- 
gar fare that the less critical Roman audience de- 
manded. His humor, though often coarse, is 
spirited, his dialogue lifelike, the action in his 
plays swift. i 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAy 


Lar Famiutiaris (Prologus), the Angel of the House. 
Eucrtio SENEX, OLD SKiNFLINT 

StaPHyYLA Anus, MotTHer Buncu 

Eunomia Muuier, Mistress Goopspopy 

Mecaporus SENEX, Ox_p Trusty 

STROBILUS Se NE. a slave 

ANTHRAX Cocts, PLuck 

Conerio Cocus. PIKE f cooks 

Puryocia TIBIciINA, PHRYGIE 
ELensium Trsictna, Lucy 
Pytuopievs Servus, Dicxon, a slave 
Lyconipes ApULESCENS, YouNG Master Lucy 
iPHZDRIA ViRGO, FEDRE, a young lady 


flute-girls 


PROLOGUE 


Spoken by the Lar Famiraris (old style). 


Lest any ask who I may be, 

I'll speak withouten mysterye: 

The Angel of the House, you see 
‘Me coming out and in. 


This is the house that many a year 5 
I inhabit and hold right dear, 
For the father’s sake of him who here 

Now has his home within. 


it was his grandsire once besought 
Me keep the treasure of gold he brought— 10 
Of gold wherof no man had thought; 

He brought it secretly. 


He buried it right in the fire’s heart, 


Be eens Wy 
construction 
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The speeches addressed to the audience. the 
asides, the overheard conversations, and the soli- 
loquies make the comedies of Plautus extremely 
artificial. Horace pointed out the carelessness of 
when he said: ‘“Plautus hurries 
across the stage in slippers down at the heel.” 

Plautus’ dramas, in turn served as the frame- 
work for the plays of Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
other later dramatists. ~ 

The translation of The Crock of Gold is that 
of H. Lionel Rogers in The Broadway Transla- 
tions. 


And worshipped me to do my part, 
And keep it for him, by mine art; 15 
So miserly was he! 


Yea, when he died, he was wonder fain 

Never to telle his own son plain; 

Withouten wealth he would have him lain, 
Ere that treasure reveal. 20 


He left that son a plot of land, 

No muckle measure, you understand; 

Wherefrom with sorrow of heart and hand, 
A pyttance he might steal. 


When he was dead who trusted me 25 
That gold to keep, I ’gan to see 
If higher honour hadde he 

Than his good sire had shown. 


But he less and less hartelye 
Did love and honours multiplye, 30 
And therefore he too came to die, 

And then I gat mine own. 


He left behind his very son, 

The same that hath his house hereon, 

Where sire and grandsire both have done, 3 
And he hath daughter one. 


or 


She pays me wine and frankincense, 
Doth daily coronals dispense; 
The gold, for honour gotten thence, 
Shall here find Euclio, 40 
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For her a young man of high place 

IT’ the way of love did once enlace; 

He knows the maid of his embrace, 
But she doth not him know; 


Nor doth her father know her fall. 

To-day I'll make yon old man call 

Here for a wife to grace his hall: 
Ill do it for her sake, 


45 


That easier she may be wed 

To her lover, whom to her bed 

At Ceres’ Feast she welcomed, 
And not the old man take 


50 


Who is the Uncle of the boy. 

But Euclio shouts—it is his joy!— 

Inside our house he doth annoy 
Old Staphyla his maid; 


55 


And thrust her forth lest she beware 
Of his secret, for I declare 
He means his gold to visit, where 

In safe-keeping ’tis laid. 60 
Act I 


A street in Athens with houses of 
Euciio and Mecaporus and the 
Temple of Faith in front of which 


house is opened hurriedly and 
STAPHYLA rushes out followed by 
EUcLio vociferating. 


Euc. Come out, I say, come out; I swear 
Hence out you must Miss Pry and Stare, 
“With eyghen starting like a hare...” 

StapH. Why give poor me a lashing? 


Evc. To make you in dead earnest poor: 5 | 


Bad life for a bad girl to ensure! 
StapH. Why have you thrust me from your 
door? 
Evuc. Am I your crop for thrashing 
To answer you? Get back, I say; 
Back from the door; there, that’s the way! 
Look at the gait she’s going! Pray 
D’ye know what you deserve? 
If I get cane or crop in hand 
To-day your snail-steps I'll expand. 
StapH. God to the gallows me command is 
Ere thus with you I'll serve. 
Euc. You miserable mumbling mule! 
I'll dig those eyes of yours out, fool; 
Then watch what I am doing you'll 


10 


| Then like a limping cobbler sits 


No longer have the power. 
Away at once, away! 
(He pushes her from the door.) 
STAPH. (im consternation) Away? 
Evc. Hi! Stop there! Marry, if you stray 
A nail’s breadth or a fingers play 
From that spot where you cower; 
If you look back till I say look, 
Gad, straightway you'll be brought to book 
Upon the cross; a curster cook 
I ne’er saw live or buried. 
I foully fear her but too well, 
Lest on the sly she cast a spell 
When I am off my guard, and smell 
My gold out where ’ts interréd. 
Her skull has eyes too, woe betid: 
I'll see if Gold is where ’twas hid; 
To wretchednesse am I worried 
In many and many a way. 
(He goes into his house.) 
STaPH. By Heaven! I cannot even guess 
What wicked curse, what foul madness 
Has fallen on my master; yes, 
Ten times each several day 
He often thrusts poor me outside. 
God knows what fantasies bestride 
The man’s imagination; wide 
Awake whole nights he'll lie, 


20 


35 


40 


45 


' Whole days at home. How hide his fits 
stands an altar. The door of Evcuto's | 


From Master's daughter tasks my wits— 
Her travail-time draws nigh— 
There’s nothing better left for me 
Than make myself a long long T, 
And noose my neck and so get free; 
That way my fancies ride. 
Euc. (re-enters) My mind's as clear as a 
new pin. 
Now that I’ve seen all safe within, 
I come forth; you, girl, get you in, 55 
Look after all inside. 
STaPH. Look after all inside? Oh dear! 
Lest any steal the house, you fear; 


| No other swag for thieves is here 


But emptiness and spid- 


-Ers 60 
Euc. (interrupting) Ugh! You double-dyed 
mandrake, 
I wonder Heaven does not make 
| Me millionaire for your sweet sake. 
I want my spiders spied! 
I suffer—granted! and I’m poor; 65 


What the gods give I take, no more! 
Get you within; and bar the door; 
I'm here, and to your sorrow 
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You'll let a stranger in the house. 
If any ask for fire, dowse 
The glim, lest there remain a louse 
Of cause for him to borrow. 
A spark of fire put out straightway; 
If any ask for water, say 
| That all our water’s run away. 75 
The pestle and the mortar, 
Knife, axe, and all the gear to use 
That neighbours always ask, refuse; 
Thieves came and stole them your excuse; 
For No Man nor his daughter 80 
Into my house will I have shown 
When I’m away and you’re alone. 
Nay, e’en were Lucky Fortune blown 
Our way, mind, no admittance! 
STAPH. Gad, she herself, I think takes 
care 85 
About admittance, for nowhere 
Has she once come to our house. 
BUC. There, 
Shut up, and take your quittance! 
StapH. I’m mum, and off. 
(Goes into the house.) 
Euc. (pursuing her): And fasten, pray, 
The doors, and double-lock; I'll stay. 90 
(Door shuts.) 


70 


I’m torn in two because away 
I must from home unwilling, 
But where my duty lies I know; 
On us our Master Oddfellow 
Has promised largess to bestow, 95 
On every man a shilling; 
If I learn that and make no claim, 
What will our Fellows think my game? 
That I have siller stored at hame! 
For likely it is not 
That one who’s poor should pout the lip 
In scorn of any twopenny tip— 
Why spite my pains from partnership 
To hide it,—from the lot,— 
All seem to know, and greet me now 
More kindly than they used to bow; 
Come up, stop, shake hands, ask me how 
I am, I do, and what? 
Still, now I’ll go where I set out, 
And after that turn right about, 
And run back home as quick as—gout! 
That is, just like a shot! 


100 


105 


I1o 


Curtain 
Act II 


Enter, from the house of MEGApoRUs, 
EunomiA, and MEGADORUS. 


Eun. Brother, ld have you think that I 
Am saying this in your and my 
Best interest, right sisterly, 
Though this I grant whatever, 
That hateful are we women held, 5 
Rightly right talkative, and seld- 
-Om is the legend now dispell’d, 
Dumb, women found are never! 
But, brother, think this one thing true, 
To me you're nearest, I to you; 10 
And so ’tis right in all we do 
We counsel one another, 
Advising each the other’s good, 
I you, you me, and neither should 
Aught muffle, or in panick hood, i 
Lest sister or lest brother 
Share shares alike and on all fours. 
That’s why I’ve drawn you out of doors’ 
To talk with you of you and yours 
Here privately, aloof. 
Mec. Give me your hand, best woman . 


20 


EUN. Pray, 
Where, and who’s that? 

Mec. You! 

EUN. So you say. 


Mec. If you say No, then I say Nay. 

Eun. ’Gainst lies you should be proof. 
No woman can be picked out best; 25 
But A than B’s a greater pest. 

Mec. Agreed! On that ’tmust be confest 

Oppose you shall I never. 

Eun. ’Slove, pay me heed. 

Mec. I’m yours to use, 
Or bid do anything you choose 30 
Eun. What I think best for you to do’s 

The advice I come to. 

MEc. 

Your usual doings. 

EuN. Deeds I want. 
Mec. But, sister, what? 
EUN. 

Ild have you take... 
MEG. The gods so grant! 35 

Eun. A wife, your boom and blessing! 

Mec. Oh! murder! 

EuUN. Why? 

MEc. You rack my brains; 
Your tongue, my sister, rocks it rains. 

Eun. Do as your sister bids. you. 

MEc. Pains 

T’ll take to please, confessing... . 4o 

EuN. (interrupting) To gain this leads, to 

your gain. 

MEc. *Sdeath, 

I’d rather draw my latest breath. 


Ever 


To make me aunt 
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But if you’ve found a girl that saith, 
“T’ll come to you to-morrow, 
The next day to be carried out 45 
To burial”; then, yes, no doubt 
Your offer, sister, I’d not flout, 
And you might bake-meats borrow 
To furnish forth the wedding-feast. 
Eun. Huge, brother, is her dower. The 
priest 50 
Will give you one who’s old, at least 
A bride of middle age. 
Bid me to ask her, and I’ll ask! 
Mec. You’ld burke my questioning? 
Eun. Nay, task 
Your wits with asking—ask and ask! 55 
Mec. Then read this riddle sage! 
Suppose our middle-aged Benedick 
His Beatrice by chance makes quick 
With child, what will they call their chick 
But Posthumus—Belated? 60 
Therefore, dear sister, Ill not shirk 
The task that’s mine, your dirty work 
T’ll lighten and unload. They irk 
My spirit these inflated 
Expenses, slaves of men that make, 65 
For God and our forefathers’ sake. 
I’m rich enough such things to take 
At their true value—naught! 
Big business, dowries debonair, 
Claques, partisans, and purple wear, 70 
Commands, and ivory carrying-chair.. . 
Eun. (interrupting) Pray let us know whose 
daught- 
-Er is it you would wed. 
MEc. You know 
Our poor old neighbour Euclio? 
Eun. Worthy but not worth much, I trow. 75 
Mec. I want his daughter’s hand. 
Don't argue, sister, I agree 
She’s poor; I like her poverty! 
Eun. God help you! 
MEc. That’s my litany. 
Eun. Well, I’m at your command. 80 
Mec. Farewell! 
Eun. The same to you. 
(She goes.) 
Mec. Tl go, 
And call on neighbour Euclio. 
If he’s at home. 
(Sees Evctio.) 
Who’s that? Hullo! 
Just home from No Man’s Land! 
Euc. Foretold my heart to go was vain g5 
When forth I fared; so, far from fain 
I went off, for no parischén 


Came, no Master of Domés, 
Whose duty ‘twas to parcel out 
The money; quick march, right-about, 90 
I hasten home; for I’m without, 
My heart with you at home is. 
Mec. Good speed you ever, Euclio; 
Good luck go, too, where e’er you go! 

Euc. God’s blessing light on you also! gs 

Mec. How do you? To your pleasure? 

Euc. (turning aside) Not random is’t when 

rich to poor 
Speak soft; yon man the possessor 
Of that gold knows me, and therefore 

Is soft-tongued out of measure. 100 

Mec. Youre well, you say? 

Euc. For money, no! 

Mec. Gad, if your heart’s all right, you 

know, 
To husband life you’ve quite enow. 

Euc. (aside) Marry, it’s plain as spyin’ 
The old wife unto him has told 105 
The hidden secret of my gold! 

I'll slit her tongue for overbold, 

And gouge out both her eyen. 

Mec. Why mutter to yourself alone? 

Euc. My poverty it is I moan, 110 
Who have a virgin fully grown, 

A daughter without dower, 

Unmarketable; nay, I’ve none 
That I can palm her off upon. 
Mec. Hush, be of good cheer! Here is 
one; 115 
Ill help with all my power. 
Speak; if you’ve any need, command. 
Evc. (aside) With him a promise spells de- 


mand, 
Agape to gobble gold, one hand 
Shows bread, stones holds the other. 120 


I trust no man who rich to poor 
Is blandly bountiful, and more; 
Where kindness yokes the ccach 
Follows a load of bother! 
I know those limpets that but touch 125 
A thing, and hold it in their clutch. 
Mec. Pay heed to me, I don’t ask much 
If, Euclio, you count 
Worth while the thing I’d like to call 
Our common goods... 
Euc. (aside) Odds funeral! 430 
He’s hooked inside my gold and all, 
And now the whole amount 
He wants to bargain for, I know. 
But to my house meanwhile I'll go. 
(He turns to go.) 
Mec, Whenever are you going? 


and four 
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Evc. 
Tl join you in a minute; 
There’s that at home that I must see! 
(Goes in.) 
Mec. When I’ve mentioned his girl, that he 
May her affiance unto me, 
He'll think there’s nothing in it! 140 
There’s none to-day from poverty 
More parsimonious than he. 
Euc. (returning) The goods are safe! God 
keepeth me; 
For safe’s the thing not minish’d. 
Too fearful was I of evil; 145 
Before I went’in I was ill. 
Now, Megadorus, what’s your will? 
I’m back, my business finish’d. 
Mec. Thank you. Please, what I ask as well 
Don't let it vex you to forthtell. 150 
Euc. Provided you don't ask me tell 
What I should not like told! 
Mec. What think you of my breed at birth? 


Obl as: 


Evc. Good! 

MEc. Credit ? 

IC Good! 

MEc. My life on earth? 
Euc. I don’t say that it’s nothing worth. is; 


Mec. Years? 
Buc. Full of years . . . and gold! 
(Sotto voce.) 
Mec. For my part I have thought and think 
Your armour is without a kink 
Of knavish knavery. 


Euc. (aside) There’s the stink | 


Of gold! 
(To MEGADORUS.) 
Your will with me? 160 
Mec. Since you know me and I know 
you, 


May that bless us and bless her too! 
Your daughter for my wife I woo; 
Then promise that shall be. 
Euc. O Megadorus, what you do 165 
Is deed that is not worthy you. 
A poor man and a harmless too 
That you and yours should laugh at. 
By word and deed I’ve not deserved 


To be served by you as I am served. 170 
Mec. Gad, from what’s meet I have not 
swerved, 


To laugh at you or chaff at! 
Euc. (sharply) How then d’ye woo my girl 


for wife? 
Mec. That each by other’s pruning-knife 
May better find his several life. 175 


Euc. This is the thought that I mind; 


You're rich, and venturesome for sure, 
While I am poorest of the poor. 
Now if my ship to yours I moor, 
This fable comes to my mind. 180 
You are the ox and I’m the ass; 
When yoked with you I can’t compass 
The burden by your side, alas! 
Ass-like in mud I wallow. 
You ox-like think no more of me 185 
Than if I'd never come to be; 
And ever harsher find I thee: 
My kind me mock and follow! 
I’d nowhere find sure stable-ing 
If there should be a sundering, 190 
For ass would tear me with biting, 
Or toss me to perdition. 
That's the great risk of changing caste! 
Mec. The nearer then to noble passed. 
In meanness, the more sure to last! 195 
Accept then my condition; 
Hearken: affiance her to me. 
Euc. But I’ve no dower to give to thee. 
Mec. She's dowered enough if so she be 
Well manner’d. 
1D ROKE! One word pardon; 200 
Don't think that I’ve found treasure-trove. 
Mec. All right! Betrothe her .. . 
Euc. (in a@ panic) Done! By Jove 
I’m lost. 
MEc. What’s up? 
Euc. (in agony) That sound, that move, 
Like iron. 
Mec. (innocently) In my garden 
I bade them dig... 


[Eucrio dashes of.) 
2 but where's my man? 20s 
He’s gone and I’m no wiser than 
Before, but scorn’d since I began 
To let him see I’m needing 
His friendship. Just our human way! 
If Rich the Poor man’s favour pray, 210 
The Poor’s afraid to meet him; yea, 
His fear success impeding. 
Then when the chance is gone, too late 
The wretch begins to expostulate. 
Euc. (storming) If I don’t tear your tongue 
out straight, 215 
Or bid another do it, 
I bid, command, and inculcate 
That you should at the market-rate 
Sell me to someone to castrate; 
Or, marry, you shall rue it! 220 
Mec. I see you think me just the sort 
Of whose old age you can make sport— 
My innocent age... 


Act III 
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Buc I’m not; in short 
I tell you, Megadorus, 

I could not do it if I tried. 225 


Mec. What? you still promise me my bride? 


Euc. Yes, with the dowry specified. 

Mec. You promise? 

EUG: Promise. 

MEc. Glorious! 
(Codsilessuaaas 

Rue. Yes, yes, forget it not 


That we're agreed that not a jot 230 
Of dowry brings my girl, no “‘dot.” 
Mec. No dowry; I remember. 
Euc. I know the way you people must 
Muddle things up to suit your lust 
Till promises are but piecrust. 235 
Mec. I'll not, if you'll December 
With April wed this very day. 
Euc. Egad, that is the perfect way. 
Mec. I'll go then and make ready. Pray, 
Your bidding? 
Euc. Go with blessing. 240 
Mec. Quick, boy, to market follow me. 
(Goes off with slave.) 
Euc. Gone? Gad, the power of money! He 
Is bent on this affinity, 
I’m sure, my treasure guessing. 
Where are you who have blather'd now ays 
To neighbours all that I endow 
My daughter with a dowry? 
(Shouting thro’ the door.) 
Cow! 
D’ye hear me call inside? 
Make haste, you Staphyla, wash white 
My plates, my daughter have I plight- 250 
-Ed Megadorus; and to-night 
I'll give him her for bride. 


StapH. The Saints protect! It can’t be 
done; 
It’s far too sudden. 
Bue. Peace, begone! 


See that all’s right by set of sun 255 
When I’m home from the forum 

And bolt the door; I'll soon be here. 
STapH. What shall I do? Destruction’s 


near 
For me and for my mistress dear. 
To all the cockalorum 260 


Her childbirth known, my chastisement! 
What erst was hid must now find vent. 
T’ll in on master’s will intent, 

Lest grisly grief my jorum. 


Curtain 


Stros. Now Master has provision made, 
Hired cooks and flute-girls in the Arcade, 
On me injunction has he laid 

To bifurcate the conger. 

Concrio. This Conger plain and manifest, 5 
I say, you'll not share with the rest; 

Sent somewhere whole I'll do my best. 
ANTHRAX. But stew'd you'll linger longer! 
Con. Quite otherwise was my intent; 

My words meant not the thing you meant. 10 
Str. But Master’s on his marriage bent 
ozday se. 

AntH. Whose bloomin’ daughter? 

Str. His neighbour Euclio’s next door here: 
To him he’s ordered half the cheer 
Be given,—one cook, one flute-player. 15 


AnTH. ’Alf ’ere, ’alf ’ome, then, sorter? © 
Str. Yes. 
ANTH. What! Can't Old-un on his own 


"Er weddin’ breakfast stand? 
STR. 
ANTH. Wot’s up? 


Ochone! 


STR. Draw blood from such a stone? 
To ask it is provoking! 20 
ANTH. D’yer say so? 

Conc. Sor 

STR. Just think it out; 


To gods and men one long loud shout 
“He's plucked! His goods are up the spout!” 
If once his chimney’s smoking. 


Why, when he goes to sleep he'll tie 25 
The bellows round his throat. 
ANTH. But why? 


Str. Lest he should waste his breath thereby 
When in his bed he’s blinking. 
ANTH. His lower throat too does he stuff? 
Str. Why? 
ANTH. Lest in sleep he lose a puff. 30 
STR. In our tales trust for trust’s enough! 
AnTH. That’s just the way I'm thinking. 
Str. He weeps—you'll not believe such 
bosh, 
Until he needs a mackintosh, 
At waste of water, if he wash. 35 
ANnTH. He is a man of talent! 
But golden talent fine and large 
D'yer think we'd beg from “dear old Jarge?” 
To win both on us our discharge, 
And make us each a gallant? 
Str. Beg hunger from him, and you'll failt 
The manicurist clips his nail, 
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He comes along and in a pail 
He picks up every paring! 
ANTH. Blimey! the bloke wot you de- 
scribe 45 
Comes of a bloomin’ stingy tribe. 


Str. D’yer think the slipper galls his kibe, | 


And that he’s really sparing? 
A kite once carried off his pease; 
Off to the Court of Common Pleas 
To give the Magistrate no peace 
Our fellow went complaining! 
And there began with plea and plaint 
Demanding that by every saint 
The guilty kite he might attaint! 55 
You’d think that it was raining 
Such tales if I had time. . . (to the cooks) 
Of you 
Which has the lighter hand? Speak true! 
AntH. Me! I’m by far the better! 
STROB. 
At cooking not at stealing. 
ANTH. Yes, cooking. 
STR. 
CONG. 


Your 
I’m him you seek. 


AnTH. I’m cook; ’e goes out by the week! | 


Conc. S.N.E.A.K. 


ANTH. Sneak! Sneak! Sneak! 

Stros. Shut up now! Stop that squealing! 
And take this lamb, the fatter one; 65 
And off inside our mansion. 

ANTH. Done! 


Str. With this one, Congrio, thither run. 
And you with Congrio follow. 
The rest of you this way to us. 
Conc. Your ruling’s most iniquitous; 
They’ve got the fatter lamb. 
Str. Don’t fuss! 
Your girl shall beat his hollow. 
Come, Phrygie, off you go with him; 
But, Lucy, in to us; look slim! 
Conc. O Strobilus, it’s you that’s slim! 75 
Send me to this old miser? 
Where I may ask until I’m hoarse 
Sooner than get a drop of sauce. 
Str. Tickle your palate! It’s too coarse, 
Ungrateful gormandise: ! 
Conc. How’s that? 
STR. You ask? First over there 
You’ll have no crowd, but whatsoe’er 
You want to use from home you'll bear, 
No waste of time in calling. 
Here we’ve great crowds, a household great, 85 
Gold, furniture, clothes, silver-plate; 
And anything that’s missing straight | 
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50 


Pooh! | 
60 | 
| A gift from him to him in fine. 


“The cooks have robb’d” they’re bawling! 
“Arrest them, bind them, beat them well 
Bury them in the deepest cell!” 

While, if there’s nothing you can sneak, 

Hands off you won't find hard. 

There none of these things will you feel, 
For you have nothing there to steal. 
‘Then follow. 

Conc. 
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Right! For woe or weal. 95 
(Goes in.) 
Str. (calling STAPHYLA) Hi! leave the door 
unbarr’d, 
And out! 
StaPpH. Who calls? 
STR. Tis Strobilus. 
STapH. And what on earth d’ye want with 
us? 
Stros. Here’s cook, flute-girl, and fowl to 
truss 
And take in for the wedding. 100 


(Pointing.) 


StapH. A wedding-feast for Proserpine! 

Stros. Why? 

STAPH. Cos they’ve brought with them 
no wine. 

Stros. It’s light ‘twill soon be shedding, 

When he comes home. 

STAPH. (grumbling) We’ve got no wood. 10s 
Stros. No beams? 
STAPH. 
STROB. 

No need to cadge. 
STAPH. (to CoNGRIO) You devil’s brood, 
Uncleansed by fires of Hell, 

Although you're devotee of fire, 

For supper’s sake or for your hire, 

To burn our house down don’t desire; 
That’s asking for it! 


Of course. 
Well, they’re as good; 
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Conc. Well, 
I’m not a-hasking! 
STR. In with them! 


Yes, mind you follow me, you limb. 
(They go in.) 
PytuHopicus. Keep busy! In the interim 1; 
I'll see what cooks are doing. 
Gad, looking after them to-day 
Is my chief care. The only way 
Is—make them down the cellar stay 
Thence to draw up their stewing. 
But if they gobble down the mess 
They cook, then are they supperless 
In upper circles; supper’d, yes, 
Only the lower region. 
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But here I’m wasting words, as though 
I’d nothing else on earth to do, 
When in the house roam to and fro 
Grim gobblins in their legions. 
(Goes in.) 
Euc. Wishing to satisfy my heart 
That well I play a father’s part 
At Phedra’s wedding, I went to Mart, 
And there I asked for salmon. 
They showed them .. . dear! 
dear beef! 
Veal, game, pork... 
chief 
Because I’d not the cash; in brief 
Without the needful mammon 
I came back in a fury here; 
Thus every dirty profiteer 
I taught with me to interfere; 
Then on the way ’gan reason. 
If you launch out on holiday, 
In working times to want you may 
Be driven, if you don’t display 
Economy in season. 
Thus schooling heart and belly too 
Mind came to take my point of view, 
That I should make as little do 
As possible for spending 
On Pheedra’s wedding: so I got 
A pinch of incense, and this lot 
Of flowers to offer as mascot, 
To make a happy ending. 
Hullo! is’t my house open wide? 
And all that hellish din inside? 
To rob poor me all these allied? 155 
Conc. (from within) Fetch, if you can, a 
larger 
Pot from near by; this is too small; 
It cannot nearly hold it all. 
Euc. Odds bodkins! that’s my funeral! 
My head’s upon that charger! 
They bag my gold; a pot they seek; 
Unless I double double quick 
Inside! O God, avenge the weak, 
And help me ere I’m done in! 
Shoot those that have my treasury raided; 16; 
Others in like case you have aided; 
Ere safe and strong-room be invaded, 
Stay not, O Euclio, run in! 
AnTH. (from M.’s house) You strip the 
fish of scales, Dromo; 
With all your might, Macherio, 
Bone lampreys, eels; while I too go 
To beg a bread-pan thence 
From Congrio next door. And you 
Shave yonder cockadoodledoo 
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all were dear; and 
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145 


150 


170 


Lamb dear, | 


Than shaveling mountebank more smooth, 17; 
That is, if you’ve the sense. 
But what’s this rising hullabaloo 
Next door? The cooks their duty do! 
I'll run indoors lest our way too 
Spread equal turbulence. 180 
Conc. (rushing out of Eucito’s house in 
great excitement) 
Friends, Romans, Countrymen, citizens, strang- 
ers, 
Clear every broadway, make room to fly dan- 
gers; 


‘ Naught but a bruise am I, beat to a frazzle, . 


Made skittle-alley by old Razzle-Dazzle! 
Never for Bedlamite cooked I in Bedlam; is; 
Never so soundly did any my head lam; 
Ne’er such a largess of wood saw I given; 
All of us out cudgel-laden are driven, 


Me and my pupils. Alas! but I’m dis- 
traught ! 

(Sees Euc io.) 

Following? Ill better this lesson he’s 

taught! 190 

Euc. Stop, stop him; come back! where 
d’ye run? 

Conc. Why call me back, (aside) old Sim- 
pleton? 


Evc. I'll lodge a pro-se-cu-ti-on 

’Gainst you with some J.P. 

Conc. Wherefore? 

Euc. For theft. You’ve got a knife. 1095 
Conc. Cook’s right! 

Euc. For contumely and strife. 
Conc. "Twas crime I did not take your life, 
To that I will agree. 

Euc. You are the biggest rogue unhung; 

I'd gladly do you wilful wrong. 200 
Conc. That’s patent, tho’ you hold your 

tongue, . 
The blows themselves are speaking. 

Whipt softer than a cit am I. 

Touch me, you beggar, will you? Why? 
Euc. You ask, when less than Equity 
Allows me you are squeaking! 

Conc. Let be, or on your own head be’t 

If I’ve the sense and eyes to see’t 
Evc. Gad, how you'll be hereafter beat 
Who knows? I know you feel! 

What business in my absence had 

You in my house, unless I bade, 

Id like to know. 

Cone. Shut up, my lad; 
I’m come to cook the meal. 
Euc. But what the mischief do you care 2 

If raw or cooked my breakfast-fare? 
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Are you my keeper? 
Conc. Tell me square. 
May I or may I not cook 

The supper here? 
Evc. Id fain be sure 

My things were safe behind my door. 220 
Conc. The things I’ve added to your store 
Once safe at home I would not look 

For yours; I’d be contented. 


Euc. Oh! 
Don't teach your grandmother; I know! 
Conc. Why stop me cooking supper 
though? 225 


I’ve not gainsaid your wishes. 
Euc. More questions, knave? when every 
nook 
Within my house and rooms you shook. 
Your business if you'd not forsook, 
Your kitchen-fire and dishes, 230 
Your head would not be brol:en now. 
It served you right. But hear my vow: 
Nearer that door than I allow 
Come, and I'll make you suffer. 
You know my purpose. 
(He turins to go.) 
Conc. Where’s he gonc? 235 
Come back. So help me Little John, 
Unless you bid them hereupon 
Give back my pots, old buffer, 
Ill make things piping hot! I fear, 
My evil genius brought me here: 240 
Cash hired me; I must commandeer 
If I’m to pay the Leech. 
Euc. (hugging his Pot) This shall go with 
me when I go; 
Ill take it with me; trust to so 
Great dangers such a treasure, no! 245 
So, in with all and each, 
Cooks, flute girls, this way; take inside 
Your herd of hirelings; glut your pride 
With fuss and flurry, boiled and fried. 
Conc. Too late! My skull you’ve split. 250 
Euc. Take out a writ, but do not be 


A nuisance; in to cookery, 
Or out to Hell. 
Conc. To hell with thee! 


(He goes in.) 

Euc. Gone! Lord, too daring for us 
When poor with rich begins to deal. 255 
He sent his cooks in here to steal 
Pretending it was for my weal, 

My tempter, Megadorus. 
Concordantly the Doodledoo— 
Old Staphyla’s familiar, who 260 
Proved pretty nearly pirate too— 


Where this my Pot was hidden 
Began to scrabble with his claws 
All round about. Suspicion gnaws 
My breast. You see; I grip my tawse 265 
And slay him on his midden! 
A thief caught en flagrant deélit. 
I think cook promised cock a fee 
If ‘twas unearthed. Their snickersnee 
I struck out of their hand! 270 
Hullo! there’s Megadorus, my 
Near neighbour, back from Market, I 
Should never dare to pass him by, 
But here to talk must stand. 
Mec. About this match my little plan 27; 
I’ve told to many and many a man; 
They eulogize Miss Euclio; 
“How clever and how cute, you know!” 
For if the other millionaires 
Their poorer brethren’s daughters dare 280 
To take as wives undower’d home, 
I think the State would soon become 
A much much more harmonious State, 
And we enjoy less bitter hate, 
And wives fear more than now they fear 285 
Adversity, to us less dear— 
The greatest number’s greatest good, 
But ’gainst the greedy Few a feud, 
Whose greedy souls and greedy maw 
Bounds neither Guardian nor Law. 290 
To that contention I reply; 
To wed the wealthy wherefore sigh 
Our dowried daughters, when the poor 
Of that same privilege are sure? 
Nay, let them wed whoever woo, 295 
Without their dowry wedding too; 
For dowry then they would beget 
Far better ways than now they get. 
Next mules, than horses costlier, 299 
Than geldings French I’d make cheaper . . . 
Evuc. (aside) Lord love you, how I love to 
hear 
His pretty hymn to all that’s near! 
Mec. No wife would say ’Tis very clear; 
I brought much bigger dower, dear, 
Than all: your fortune; so ’tis fair 305 
You give me gold and purple-wear, 
Maids, mules, mule-drivers, grooms to spare, 
Errand-boys and a carriage. 
Euc. How well he’s probed the ways of 
wives! 
I’d like to set him o’er their lives; 310 
There’d be no drones within our hives, 
If he were Lord of Marriage! 
Mec. Where e’er you turn, at every door 
See loads and loads of lorries, more 
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Than in the country bring your store 315 

When you are there week-ending. 

But that’s fine weather, that’s “Set Fair,” 
When this with that and here with there 
You match: for She is past compare 

When really out for spending! 320 
There goldsmith, woolner, cleaner stand, 
And those who dye at her command 
Flame, violet, canary, and 

The crowning mercy—mallow! 

Mongers of muffs and lingerie, 325 
Purveyors of passementerie, 
The Linen-Weavers’ Company 

Send agents cute and callow. 
Shoe-manufacturers—a rogue 
For every slipper, pump, or brogue, 330 
And cross-legg’d cobblers with their vogue 

Of balsam-scented leather. 

Call cleaners, wardrobe-dealers call; 

Stay-makers stay, stay makers all 

Of girdles shaped for stout or small. 335 
You pack them off together; 

They slink away; new hundreds call; 

You've beggars waiting in your Hall, 

Weavers of fringes and fal-lal, 

Or chapman with his casket. 340 
“Come in; take that” (his cash). You think 
You're ae of them, when in there slink 
Fresh brewers of some saffron-stink, 

Some money-tout to ask it. 

Euc. I'd ask him; but, if I appear, 345 
He’d stop his Wise Wives’ Tale, I fear; 
And therefore I'll not interfere. 

Mec. When all the bills are paid 
For every kind of trumpery trash, 

At last a Veteran comes, begs cash; 350 
Bankwards He goes in his calash 
And has his balance made. 
Fasting waits Tommy, hopes for luck; 
But when the balance has been struck, 
Tis hope deferr’d as well as tuck, 335 

For overdrawn is he. 

These and a thousand like to these 
Intolerable extravagances 
Are fortune’s disadvantages. 

The wife undower’d, she 360 

Is subject to her husband’s power, 

By wrong and ruin every hour 

He’s outraged by a wife with dower ,, , 
Hullo! there’s Euclio! 

What are you up to? 


Eve. Every word 365 
I’ve drunk in gladly. 
Mec. Have you heard? 


Euc, From A to Z, 


MEc. If you’d incurr’d 

Expenditure more splendid 
To wed your girl, ‘twere better done 
At least in my opinion. 370 

Euc. Splendour to wealth suit every one, 

And Show to what’s expended! 

Let those who have their origin 
Remember; those whose means are thin, 
Like mine, prepare a spread within 375 

No better than they’re rated. 

Mec. God grant you get the more you 

crave, 
And may He what you have now save. 

Euc. (aside) I do not like that “what you 

have”: 

The old woman has prated. 380 
He knows as well as I my station. 

Mec. Withdraw from our deliberation? 

Euc. How shall I launch my accusation? 

Mec. What? 

Bue: Can you ask me what?. 
When every nook beneath my eaves, 385 
Alas the day! you’ve filled with thieves, 
Sent scores of cooks with scores of sleeves, 

A Heathen Chinee lot! 

If Argus, who was Juno’s eye 
Set to keep Jove in custody, 390 
Should watch them, it were all-my-eye, 

For keep them he would not. 
Beside a flute-player, a quean 
Who just by drinking in between 
Would drain of wine the Fount Pirene 

In its Corinthian Grot. 

Fish for a garrison enow.. . 

Mec. I sent a lamb 

Buc. Than which, I trow, 
No beast was ever more highbrow. 
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MEc. How can a beast be high- 400 
-Brow? 
Evc. When it’s skin and bones, no morc; 


With cast of thought all sicklied o’er, 
In sunlight to its living core 
Like Chinese Lamp transparent! 
Mec. I hired him to be slaughter’d. 
Euc. Then yo; 
You'd best with th’ undertaker’s men 
Make contract for his funeral, when 
His death is so apparent! 
Mec. A glass with you, friend Euclio. 
Kuc. I’ve nothing fit to drink, you know. 410 
Mec. A cask of crusted I will go 
And have from my house brought. 
Euc. No thanks; water I mean to swill. 
Mec. But wet your whistle well I will 
Who mean to quaff the crystal rill, 4s 
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Euc. (aside) I think his drift I’ve caught: 
‘To make me drunk is what he’s at, 
-And then to change the habitat 
Of what I hold here, Caveat! 
Ill hide it otherwise. 420 
‘Tl see that both alike are vain, 
“Trouble and wine. 
Mec. Well now, Id fain, 
Unless you want me, purge my stain 
Before the sacrifice. 
(Goes into his house.) 
Euc. (holding his Pot to his breast) You’ve 
many for your life that lust, 425 
You and the Gold that is your trust; 
“This is the thing that do I must, 
Take you to Faith—her Fane. 
(To Faith’s Statue.) 
Faith, I know thee, and thou knowest me 
Change not, if I trust this to thee, 430 
Relying on thy fealty; 
But faithful, Faith, remain. 


Act IV 
Stros. The service of a serviceable servant 
is to do 
The things that I am doing; not a halt or 
how d’ye do 


Make of every master’s order; for the serv- 
ant who would serve 

To his master’s satisfaction from his duty 
must not swerve. 

For his master get up early, for himself should 
get up late; 5 

If he slumber he must slumber, as remember- 
ing his state; 

‘Tf like me he serve a master who is master’d 


by his love, 

*Tis his duty as a servant not to give a gentle 
shove 

‘(On the side that he is heeling, but to haul until 
he right, 

Just as boys at swimming-lessons, in a devil 
of a fright, 10 


Put on wicker floats to ease them in the mo- 
tion of their limbs, 

So the serviceable servant is the buoy for 
lover’s whims, 

That above the stormy waters keeps afloat his 
master’s head 

Lest he tumble to perdition like a very sound- 
ing lead. 

He must learn his master’s orders, read the 
meaning of a frown, 

And execute them faster than the fastest ane 
in town. 


If to this he pay attention, cat-’o-nine tails 
will he miss, 
Nor himself rub up the fetters till they shine 
away his bliss. 
Now my Master, who loves Euclio the Poor 
man’s daughter, he 
Has been told to Megadorus here she’s wedded 
wife to be; 20 
So he’s sent me here a scouting that in what- 
soe’er’s afoot 
He may have his proper footing. On this altar 
T’ll take root, 
So that no one may suspect me of intentions 
sinister, 
While their comings and their goings have in 
me an arbiter. 
Euc. (coming out of the Temple) Be sure 
now, Faith, you don’t disclose 25 
My gold is there; I don’t suppose 
That any one will have the nose 
To scent what’s so well hidden. 
Egad he’d get a pretty prey 
If anyone should find to-day 30 
The Pot gold-laden. Faith, I pray, 
Prevent it, as you're bidden. 
And now I'll wash before I pay 
Duty to God, and not delay 
My neighbour’s fetching straight away 35 
And marrying my daughter. 
Mind, Faith, again and yet again 
I get my Pot back safe; nor vain 
My trust to Faith, Faith’s Grot and Fane, 
Gold of the finest water. 40 
(Goes to his house.) 
Stros. Good heavens, what a wickedness! 
J hear this naughty knave confess 
That in Faith’s Fane he’s hiding, yes, 
A Pot with fine gold laden. 
I pray you, Faith, don’t you be more 45 
Faithful to him than to me, for 
He must be the progenitor 
Of her, my Master’s maiden. 
T’ll go inside, the Fane ransack. 
If haply ere the man come back 50 
I find the Gold; found, pots of sack 
Full bumpers I will fill; 
Yes fill for you, but drink for me— 
A mutual sacrifice! 
(Goes into the Temple.) 
Euc. You see 
Not idle was the prophecy 55 
Croaked by the Bird of IIl 
Upon my left hand. Nay, I saw; 
He scratched the earth up with his claw, 
Then from his raven throat did caw, 
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My pulse began to play 60 
Within my breast the Tumbler’s part, 
And to my mouth ’gan leap my heart 
Straightway he gave me such a start! 
From running I must stay. 
Out, out, old mole, canst work so fast 65 
IT’ the earth, nor e’er thy hill upcast? 
(Sees STROBILUS.) 
Nay, now that thou art seen at last, 
Thou diest for all thy juggling! 
In woeful wise I'll welcome thee! 
Strosp. Come, what hast thou to do with 
me, 70 
Old villain? On what cursed tree 
Art now for thy sins struggling? 

Why down me, drag me, wherefore lash? 
Euc. Most thrashiest I e’er did thrash, 
Will nothing yet thy questions squash, 75 

Thou base, nay treble thief! 

Stros. What, prithee, stole I? 

Ewuc. Please give here... 
Stros. What wilt thou that I give? 

Ewe; Dost speer? 
Stros. I’ve not thee robb’d. 


Buc The robb’d—let’s hear, 
Ah! would you? 
STROB. What ? 
Evc. Your sheaf 80 
You cannot carry. 
STROB. What? 
Uc. Give back... 
Stros. Gad, that’s your usual gift ... to 
smack! 
Euc. Please give it back, and stow your 
crack 


No trifle’s neath my word. 
Strosp. Give back what? Call a spade a 
spade: 85 
Hands upon nothing have I laid. 
Euc. Hands up! 


STROB. I’ve done as I was bade. 
Euc. Both hands! 

STROB. There! 

Evuc. Now the third! 


Stros. Fogs, frenzy-fits, and hobgoblins 
Rack his old bones and seven skins! 90 
Wouldst do me injury for my sins? 

Euc. Capital, as you won’t swing. 

Though one day that will be your lot, 
If you don’t own up. 

STROB. Own up what? 

Euc. What you’ve robb’d hence. 

STROB. God! may I rot, 0s 
If I’ve robb’d anything! 

(Sotto voce.) 


Or if I didn’t wish I had. 
Euc. Come shake your cloak. 
STROB. To feed your fad! 
Euc. It must be somewhere in your plaid. 
Srros. Probe anywhere you please. 100 
Euc. Of villainy you're liberal 
To make me doubt you've robb’d me at all. 
Such subtleties date from the Fall; 
I know your little wheeze! 
Right hand again! 
STROB. 
Eve. Now the other. ios 
Stros. Nay, here’s the one, and here’s his 
brother. 
Euc. To go on searching I'll not bother; 
So give it back. 
STROB. Give what? 
Euc. Yourre trifling are you? Don’t I know 
You’ve got it. 
STROB. 
Euc. 
I am not going to tell you, though 
You long to hear. The lot 
You hold of mine give back. 


Here! 


Got it? Got what? 


No, 110 


STROB. Youre mad. 
You searched me as your fancy bade, 
And nothing have you found I had. 115 


Euvc. But stop a moment, stop! 

Who was the other fellow here 

Inside with you? I’m dead with fear, 

For he inside will interfere; 

And, once loose, off you’ll hop. 120 

And yet I’ve searched you through and 

through. 

You’ve nothing on you; off with you! 
Stros. Death and damnation strike you! 
Buc. Pheugh! 
A pretty fine thanksgiving! 

I'll go inside and suffocate, 12 

Or slit the weasand of your mate. 

Out of my sight! Absquatulate! 

Stros. I’m off! 

Eve. Don’t show here living. 
(Enters Temple.) 

Stros. Dead, very dead Id rather lie, 

To dirty death done utterly, 130 

Than not for old Iniquity 
Set traps to gull his pride. 

He'll hazard not his gold to hide 

Within; he'll bring it soon outside. 

A creaking door! They’re here! Ope wide, 13; 
Doorway, for me a while. 

(Hides in a porch.) 
Evuc. (with the Pot) In Faith I placed the 
greatest trust, 
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Yet in my eyes has she thrown dust, 
And perish utterly I must 
Have, but for Mister Raven. 140 
Id like that Crow to come, I would, 
Who warned me, that I something good 
Might . . . say not give, for give him food 
Is losing and not savin’! 
Now where on earth to hide this Pot? 145 
I’m thinking of a lonely spot 
Outside the walls, a sylvan grot; 
I'll choose me there a place, 
A place that’s pathless, lorn and lone 
With many a salley overgrown. 150 
In Sylvan than in Faith, I own, 
Tll trust with better grace. 
(He goes out.) 
Stros. Good! Good! The gods wish health 
to me, 
Ill run there first and climb some tree, 
And thence Ill spy the place where he 155 
Will hide away his gold. 
Yet here for him my Master meant 
Me wait; I'll get foul punishment 
With filthy lucre; I’ll be shent, 
And whacks for wages told! 160 


(Goes out after Euctio.) 


Lyc. Well, Mother, now the secret’s out, 
You cannot any longer doubt; 
You know as much as I about 

Miss Pheedria Euclio. 
I now entreat, and re-entreat 165 
What I have long entreated, treat 
The matter with my Uncle, sweet! 


(Wheedling her.) 


Eun. Your wish is mine, you know. 
I only hope Ill get my way 
With him; if things are as you say, 170 
Your case is just; you took the may 
When flown with wine? 
Lyc. Dear mother, 
Should I speak falsehood to your face? 
PuepriA. (from Euctio’s house) Nurse, 
Nurse, I die! Our Lady, grace! 
My confidence in thee I place. 175 
Lyc. ’Tis she! She cries, no other! 
Mother, the facts speak all too plain. 
Eun. Come in with me that I may gain 
From Uncle that whereof you're fain. 
Lyc. Lead, Mother, and I'll follow. 180 


(She goes in.) 
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Where is my servant Strobilus, 
I wonder? Yet ‘twere wrong to fuss, 
On second thoughts. He’s helping us. 
My anger let me swallow. 
Within the house I'll enter straight 185 
Where life and death in high debate 
Hold sessions to decide my fate. 
STROB. (re-enters with Pot): The Wood- 
peckers have wealth on tap, 
The Hills of Gold they make their scrap- 
Heap. I alone am greater. 10 
Your other Kings, a beggarly crew, 
I will not mention them to you; 
I’m Philip in his state-r! 
O frabjous day, calloo callay! 
For when from here I went away 195 
Some time ago you’d think it, 
I got there sooner far than he, 
And far sooner was up a tree, 
And watched through every chinket 
Where Ancient hid away his gold. 200 
Him gone, I down the tree-trunk bowled, 
And dug out quite a bowlful! 
Then off; in there watched him retreat 
Unseen—I kept just off his beat. 
Hallo! here comes Old Doleful 205 
I'll have to hide my bowlful! 
Euc. (desperate) I’m perish’d, murder’d, 
done! 
Where run, where not to run? 
Stop, stop him! Who stop who? 
I know not what to do! 210 
There’s nothing that I see; 
I walk blind; verily 
Whither I go, this place, 
Nay, even my very face, 
I cannot surely find 215 
And settle in my mind. 


(Rushes down to audience.) 
I call you to my aid. 
(To one of them.) 
Yes, you I begg’d and pray’d; 
You'll show me, will you not, 
The man who stole my Pot? 220 
(To another.) 
You! I can trust to you: 
Your face betrays you true. 


Laugh? Ah! I know you all! 
Thieves are there several 
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Disguised with dye and dress 225 
Sitting in righteousness! 


(To others.) 


Not one of these? I’m done! 

Tell me who’s got it. None? 

O pitiable plight! 

Damn’d, desperately dight! 230 
This day has brought to me 

Hunger and poverty; 

There waits me but a morrow 

Of groaning and foul sorrow. 

Of all on earth I’m worst. 235 
Why need I live, who first 

Have lost the pile of gold 

That carefully I holed, 

And then myself have cheated? 

Now therefore, thus defeated, 240 
And ruin’d—yes, I swear it! 

Men laugh? I cannot bear it! 


(Buries head in hands.) 


Lyc. Who is this man before our door 
That’s wailing and lamenting sore? 
No! Yes! ’Tis Euclio, I’m sure, 245 
Of course that seals my fate. 
The truth is out; I’m sure he knows 
His daughter’s past her travail-throes. 
Go, stay, accost him, shun him—those 
Are questions inchoate. 250 
What shall I do? I cannot tell. 
Euc. Who’s speaking? 
Lyc. I the miserable. 
Euc. If you are damn’d, then I'm in hell, 
Such is my pain and grief! 
Lyc. Be of good cheer. 
Euc. How can I, pray? ass 
Lyc. The crime that tortures you to-day, 
I did it. 
Evc. What is that you say? 
Lyc. It is the truth in brief. 
Euc. What evil, boy, do I deserve 
At your hands that me thus to serve, 260 
Ruin my children, you’ve the nerve! 
Lyc. I was divinely driven. 
Divine the attraction. 


Bue. How? 

Lyc. By shame 
I own, and know I’ve earn’d your blame; 
That’s why to plead with you I came, 265 


That I may now be shriven. 
Evuc. Why did you dare what’s not your 
Own. 27 


Lyc. What would you have? The deed is 


done, 
And what’s done cannot be undone; 
It was the will of Heaven! my 


If not Heaven’s will, it would not be. 
Euc. "Tis Heaven’s will that I stock thee. . 
Lyc. Don’t, don’t! 


Euc. Then why unknown to me : 
Lay hands on what is mine? 

Lyc. I did it under influence 275: 
Of love and wine. 

Euc. What impudence! 


Dare here of me crave audience 
With prate of love and wine! 
If you’ve the right that you can thus 
Make your excuses, then let us 280 
Steal women’s gold promiscuous, 
And in the light of day. 
Then, if we’re caught, make drink the excuse 
Or love; for they are both the deuce, 
If we of love and wine make use 


To have our wicked way. = 
Lyc. I know I've been a fool, but then 

I’ve come to beg your pardon. } 
Eve. Men 

Don't please me who excuse them whe'n 
They've done a dirty deed. 0 

Well, “a poor virgin,” but not thine 

Thou shouldest not have touched. 
1vics But mine, 


Who dared to touch, I don’t repine 

To make her with all speed.. 

Evc. You keep what’s mine against my 

will. 

Lyc. Against—I do not ask it: still 
It should be mine for good or ill, 

And that you'll soon discover, 

Euc. Or you'll replace . . . 

Lye. Replace! But what? 

Euc. Your theft from me; or like a shot 300 
Tl hale you Judge-wards, will I not? 

And prosecute this lover. 

Lyc. My theft from you? What theft? 

From where? 

Euc. You do not know, Lord love you? 

Lyc. Ne’er 
Unless sometime yourself declare 305) 

What stolen goods you're after. 

Euc. A Pot of Gold from you T claim, 
Which you've confess’d you stole. 
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Lyc. The same 
I neither said nor stole. 
Bwc Disclaim? 


Lyc. Disclaim it, yes with laughter! 


. Ste 
For neither gold nor dirty: pot 


THe Crock 


- or GoLtp 


I know or knew. 
Euc. The one you got, 
You know, the one from Sylvan’s Grot. 
Come, give it back to me. 
Half-shares with you I'd sooner go. 315 
Tl not be hard, although I know 
You are a thief. 
Lye. You're mad, I trow, 
To call me thief. You see 
Another thing I thought you knew, 
That hits me hard. I’d fain with you 320 
In peace, if may be, now pursue - 
That subject quietly. 
Euc. Really, you did not seal that gold? 
Lyc. Really. 
Euc. Nor know who ’twas that stole’t? 
Lyc. That also really. 


Evc. That I’m told 325 
You'll see as soon as you know. 

Lyc. I will. 

Euc. Nor claim a share from me? 
Nor house the burglar? 

Exc: I agree. 

Euc. If you play false 

yc His will on me 


Work Jupiter, by Juno! 330 
Euc. Enough; now tell me what’s your plea. 
Lyc. If you don’t know my pedigree, 

Your neighbour Megadorus, he 
-Is Uncle to me; Father 

Antimachus, you know, is dead; 335 

Lyconides am I calléd; 

Mother’s Eunomia. 


Euc. You're well bred. 
Now what d’ye want? Id rather 

Be told. 
JUNO, You have a daughter, eh? 


Euc. In there of course at home. 
Lyc. (off-hand) I say, 340 
Betrothed to Megadorus? 
Buc. Nay, 
You know the girl’s whole story. 
Lyc. He’s bade me now relate to you 
Repudiation .. . 
Euc. (excitedly) What? Repu- 
-Diation when I’ve got on stew 345 
A superfine John Dory? 
May all the Powers of Heaven damn 
The villain for whose sake I am 
Bankrupt of Gold full many a drachm! 


And curse that wretched Urn! 350 
Lyc. Hush! hush! Cheer up! And do not 
swear! 


God grant—this ought to be your prayer— 
Your loss for you and for your heir- 


-Ess soon to blessing turn! 

Euc. God grant it! 

Lyc. I too say Amen. 
Hear now. There’s none of guilty men 
So lost to sense of shame but when 

He feels it makes excuses. 

I now beseech you, Euclio, 
That whatsoe’er peccadillo 360 
To me you and your daughter owe 

According to the uses 
Of Law you pardon, and bestow 
Her on me as my wife. I know 
I wronged her in the Portico 365 

At Ceres’ Feast foregathered, 

Driven by wine and by my youth. 
Euc. O dear, is that the wicked truth? 
Lyc. Why this lament you, when forsooth 

You're but by me grandfather’d 370 
Upon your daughter’s wedding-day? 

Who in her tenth month—count them, 
pray— 
Has borne a child: and therefore a 

Formal renunciation 
My uncle sends you now for me; 375 
Go in, inquire if facts agree 
With these my words. 

Buc, Done utterly! 

Thus now to my damnation 
Disasters thicken, scores on scores; 

The truth of this I’ll probe indoors. 380 


2c 
VID 


(Goes in.) 


Lyc. And I’ll soon follow. This restores 
My ship to smoother water. 
Where’s Strobilus? I cannot tell. 
What if I wait for him a spell, 
And later go inside as well? 385 
Meanwhile old Euclio’s daughter 
Has at her heels an ancient Nurse; 
Ill learn my fate for better or worse; 
She'll know it all, chapter and verse. 
Strop. O joy, O rapture choice! 390 
For I’ve a four-pound Pot of Gold; 
What richer man does Athens hold? 
Or whom do kinder gods enfold? 
Lyc. I surely know that voice. 
Strros. Is that my Master that I see? 39s 
Lyc. My servant this? 


STROB. The very he! 
IWes Ihe 1S! 

STROB. Accost! 

Lyc. T’ll close; maybe 


He’s spoken to the Nurse. 
I told him to. 
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Stros. (aside) What if I say 


I’ve found it, and describe my prey, 400 
Then ask him for my freedom, eh? 
Til ‘voevando sees cia tor Lycans Pve 
MOWING 5 o ae 
Lyc. Found what? 
STROB. Don’t think what in the bean 


Urchins keep shouting they have seen. 
Lyc. Your usual humbug this you mean. 4os 
Stros. Hear, Master, hold your ground! 
Lyc. Come then, speed up. 


STROB. I’ve found to-day 
Great riches. 
Lyc. Then where are they, pray? 


Srros. A four-pound Pot of Gold, I say. 
Lyc. What is this larceny! 410 
Stros. I stole it from old Euclio. 
Lyc. Where is the gold? 
STROB. 

Now set me free. 


In my bureau! 


ye: I let you go? 
With crimes heaped mountains high? 
Srros. Hands off, sir; I know your in- 
tent. 415 
A pretty trick your mind to tent! 
To snatch it from me you were bent. 
What if ’twas treasure-trove? 
Lyc. You can’t prove stuff although you're 
slim. 
Give back the gold. 


Stros. (crestfallen) Give back! 


Lyc. To him. 420 
Stros. Whence? 

Lyc. From your bureau. 
STROB. Tis my whim 


To chatter stuff, by Jove! 


[The rest of the play is lost. Probably the Pot 
of Gold was restored to Euclio, who gave it 
to his daughter as a wedding gift. | 


PUBLIUS TERENCE AFER 
(c. 195-159 B. c.) 


poe penne Bet, though a slave by birth, 
was well educated under the patronage of Scipio. 
His viewpoint was that of a patrician, not that 
of a practical man of the theater. He did not 
cater to the vulgar taste of the theater-goer but 
wrote to please the minority of taste and intel- 
ligence. In Tence we find highly polished and 
faithiul translations of Greek Plays. Acted be- 
fore audiences which did not appreciate elegance 
of language, excellent characterization, or au- 
thentic psychology, Terence’s more delicate com- 
edies did not enjoy the popularity of Plautus’ 
broader, coarser farces. 


ANDRIA; 


THE FAIR ANDRIAN 


Simo, an aged Athenian 

PAMPHILUS, son of Simo 

Sosia, freedman of Simo 

CHREMES, an aged Athenian 

CuHARINUS, a young Athenian, in love with Phitumena. 
Crito, a native of Andros 

Davus, servant of Simo 

Dromo, servant of Simo 

ByrruiaA, servant of Charinus . 
GLYCERIUM, a young woman beloved by Pamphilus 
Mysis, her maidservant 

Lespia, a midwife 


Scene.—Athens; before the houses of Simo and 
GLYCERIUM 
THE SUMMARY OF C. SULPITIUS 
APOLLINARIS 


Pampuitus seduces Glycerium, wrongly supposed to 
be the sister of a Courtesan, an Andrian by birth; 
and she having become pregnant, he gives his word 
that she shall be his wife; but his father has en- 
gaged for him another, the daughter of Chremes; 
and when he discovers the intrigue he pretends that 
the nuptials are about to take place, desiring to 
learn what intentions his son may have. By the 
advice of Davus, Pamphilus does not resist; but 
Chremes, as soon as he has seen the little child 
born of Glycerium, breaks off the match, and _de- 
clines him for a son-in-law. Afterwards, this Gly- 
cerium, unexpectedly discovered to_ be his own 
daughter, he bestows as a wife on Pamphilus, the 
other on Charinus. 


THE PROLOGUE 


The Poet, when first he applied his mind to 
writing, thought that the only duty which de- 
volved on him was, that the Plays he should 
compose might please the public. But he per- 
ceives that it has fallen out entirely otherwise; 
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In his prologues he defended himself against 
charges of plagiarism brought by his contem- 
poraries. The modern reader will be bored by the 
simplicity of his plots but will enjoy the clever 
characterizations and witty dialogue. Although 
the characters represent the types of the Greek 
comedy, they are sufficiently individualized to 
be more than mouth-pieces for Terence’s utter- 
ances. 

The translation of the Andria is that of Henry 
T. Riley in Bohn’s Classical Library. 


for he is wasting his labour in writing Pro- 
logues, not for the purpose of relating the 
plot, but to answer the slanders of a malevo- 
lent old Poet. Now I beseech you, give your 
attention to the thing which they impute as a 
fault. Menander composed the Andrian and 
the Perinthian. He who knows either of them 
well, will know them both; they are in plot 
not very different, and yet they have been 
composed in different language and _ style. 
What suited, he confesses he has transferred 
into the Andrian from the Perinthian, and has 
employed them as his own. These parties cen- 
sure this proceeding; and on this point they 
differ from him, that Plays ought not to be 
mixed up together. By being thus knowing, 
do they not show that they know nothing at 
all? For while they are censuring him, they 
are censuring Nevius, Plautus, and Ennius, 
whom our Poet has for his precedents; whose 
carelessness he prefers to emulate, rather than 
the mystifying carefulness of those parties. 
Therefore, I advise them to be quiet in future, 
and to cease to slander; that they may not be 
made acquainted with their own misdeeds. Be 
well disposed, then; attend with unbiassed 
mind, and consider the matter, that you may 
determine what hope is left; whether the 
Plays which he shall in future compose anew, 
are to be witnessed, or are rather to be driven 
off the stage. 
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Act I 
SCENE I 


Enter Simo and SostA, followed by SERVANTS 
carrying provisions. 


Simo. (to the Servants.) Do you carry those 


pursuit, either to training horses or dogs for 
hunting, or to the philosophers; in not one of 
these did he engage in particular beyond the 
rest, and yet in all of them in a moderate de- 


sgree. I was pleased. 


Sos. Not without reason; for this I deem in 
life to be especially advantageous; that one 
do nothing to’ excess. 

Stm. Such was his mode of life; readily to 


things away in-doors; begone. (Beckoning to1obear and to comply with all; with whomso- 


Sosia.) Sosia, just step here; I want a few 
words with you. 

Sos1a. Consider it as said; that these things 
are to be taken care of, I suppose. 

Sim. No, it’s another matter. 

Sos. What is there that my ability can effect 
for you more than this? 

Sim. There’s no need of that ability in the 
matter which I have in hand; but of those 


ever he was in company, to them to resign 
himself; to devote himself to their pursuits; 
at variance with no one; never preferring him- 
self to them. Thus most readily you may ac- 


15 Quire praise without envy, and gain friends. 


Sos. He has wisely laid down his rule of 
life; for in these days obsequiousness begets 
friends; sincerity, dislike. 

Sim. Meanwhile, three years ago, a certain 


qualities which I have ever known as existing 2. woman from Andros removed hither into this 


in you, fidelity and secrecy. 

Sos. I await your will. 

Stm. Since I purchased you, you know that, 
from a little child, your servitude with me 


neighbourhood, driven by poverty and the neg- 
lect of her relations, of surpassing beauty 
and in the bloom of youth. 

Sos. Ah! I’m afraid that this Andrian will 


has always been easy and light. From a slave 2; bring some mischief. 


I made you my freedman, for this reason, be- 
cause you served me with readiness. The 
greatest recompense that I possessed, I be- 
stowed upon you. 

Sos. I bear it in mind. 

Stm. I am not changed. 

Sos. If I have done or am doing aught that 
is pleasing to you, Simo, I am glad that it has 
been done; and that the same has been gratify- 


Simm. At first, in a modest way, she passed 
her life with thriftiness and in hardship, seek- 
ing a livelihood with her wool and loom. But 
after an admirer made advances, promising her 


30a recompense, first one and then another; as 


the disposition of all mankind has a down- 
ward tendency from industry towards pleasure, 
she accepted their proposals, and then began 
to trade wpon her beauty. Those who then 


ing to you, I consider sufficient thanks. But 35 were her admirers, by chance, as it often hap- 


this is a cause of uneasiness to me; for the 
recital is, as it were, a censure to one forget- 
ful of a kindness. But tell me, in one word, 
what it is that you want with me. 


pens, took my son thither that he might be in 
their company. Forthwith I said to myself, 
“He is surely caught; he is smitten.” In the 
morning I used to observe their servant-boys 


Sim. I'll do so. In the first place, in this 4#?coming or going away; I used to make in- 


affair I give you notice: this, which you sup- 
pose to be such, is not a real marriage. 
Sos. Why do you pretend it then? 
Stm. You shall hear all the matter from the 


beginning; by that means you'll be acquainted , 


with both my son’s mode of life and my own 
design, and what I want you to do in this 


affair. For after he had passed youthfulness, 


Sosia, and had obtained free scope of living, 


quiry, “Here, my lad, tell me, will you, who 
had Chrysis yesterday?” for that was the 
name of the Andrian (touching Sosta on the 
arm). 

Sos. I understand. 

Sim. Phedrus, or Clinias, or Niceratus, they 
used to say; for these three then loved her 
at the same time. “Well now, what did Pamphi- 
lus do?” “What? He gave his contribution, he 


(for before, how could you know or under- sotook part in the dinner.” Just so on another 


stand his disposition, while youthful age, fear, 
and a master were checking him?)— 

Sos. That’s true. 

Sim. What all young men, for the most part, 


day I made inquiry, but I discovered nothing 
whatever that affected Pamphilus. In fact, I 
thought him sufficiently proved, and a great 
pattern of continence; for he who is brought 


do,—devote their attention to some particular ss into contact with dispositions of that sort, and 
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his feelings are not aroused even under such 
circumstances, you may be sure that he is al- 
ready capable of undertaking the governance 
of his own life. This pleased me, and every- 
body with one voice began to say all kinds of 
flattering things, and to extol my good for- 
tune, in having a son endowed with such a 
disposition. What need is there of talking? 
Chremes, influenced by this report, came to 
me of his own accord, to offer his only daugh- 
ter as a wife to my son, with a very large 
portion. It pleased me; I betrothed him; this 
was the day appointed for the nuptials. 

Sos. What then stands in the way? Why 
should they not take place? 

Sim. You shall hear. In about a few days 
after these things had been agreed on, Chrysis, 
this neighbour, dies. 

Sdés. Bravo! You’ve made me happy. I was 
afraid for him on account of Chrysis. 

Sim. Then my son was often there, with 
those who had admired Chrysis; with them he 
took charge of the funeral; sorrowful, in the 
meantime, he sometimes wept with them in 
condolence. Then that pleased me. Thus I re- 
flected: “He by reason of this slight intimacy 
takes her death so much to heart; what if he 
himself had wooed her? What will he do for 
me his father?” All these things I took to be 
the duties of a humane disposition and of ten- 
der feelings. Why do I detain you with many 
words? Even I myself, for his sake, went forth 
to the funeral, as yet suspecting no harm. 

Sos. Ha! what is this? 

Stm. You shall know. She is brought out; 
we proceed. In the meantime, among the fe- 
males who were there present, I saw by chance 
one young woman of beauteous form. 

Sos. Very likely. 

Sm. And of countenance, Sosia, so modest, 
so charming, that nothing could surpass. As 
she appeared to me to lament beyond the rest, 
and as she was of a figure handsome and gen- 
teel beyond the other women, I approached 
the female attendants, I inquired who she was. 
They said that she was the sister of Chrysis. 
It instantly struck my mind: “Aye, aye, this 
is it; hence those tears, hence that sympa- 
thy.” 

Sos. How I dread what you are coming 
to! 

Stm. The funeral-procession meanwhile ad- 
vances; we follow; we come to the burying- 
place. She is placed upon the pile; they weep. 
in the meantime, this sister, whom I men- 


tioned, approached the flames too incautiously, 
with considerable danger. There, at that mo- 
ment, Pamphilus, in his extreme alarm, dis- 
covers his well-dissembled and long-hidden 
passion; he runs up, clasps the damsel by the 
waist. ‘““My Glycerium,” says he, “what are 
you doing? Why are you going to destroy 
yourself?” Then she, so that you might easily 
recognize their habitual attachment, weeping, 
threw herself back upon him—how affection- 
ately! 

Sos. What do you say? 

Sim. I returned thence in anger, and hurt 
at heart: and yet there was not sufiicient 
ground for reproving him. He might say; 
“What have I done? How have I deserved 
this, or offended, father? She who wished to 
throw herself into the flames, I prevented; I 
saved her.” The defence is a reasonable one. 

Sos. You judge aright; for if you censure 
him who has assisted to preserve life, what 
are you to do to him who causes loss or mis- 
fortune to it? 

Sim. Chremes comes to me next day, ex- 
claiming: ‘“Disgraceful conduct!”—that he 
had ascertained that Pamphilus was keeping 
this foreign woman as a wife. I steadfastly 
denied that to be the fact. He insisted that it 
was the fact. In short, I then left him refus- 
30 ing to bestow his daughter. 

Sos. Did not you then reprove your son? 

Stim. Not even this was a cause sufficiently 
strong for censuring him. 

Sos. How so? Tell me. 

Sim. “You yourself, father,” he might say, 
“have prescribed a limit to these proceedings. 
The time is near, when I must live according 
to the humour of another; meanwhile, for the 
present allow me to live according to my 
400WN.” 

Sos. What room 
there left? 
Stm. If on account of his amour he shall 
decline to take a wife, that, in the first place, 
45is an offence on his part to be censured. And 
now for this am I using my endeavours, that, 
by means of the pretended marriage, there 
may be real ground for rebuking him, if he 
should refuse; at the same time, that if that 
sorascal Davus has any scheme, he may ex- 
haust it now, while fs knaveries can do no 
harm: who, I do believe, with hands, feet, 
and all his might, will do everything; and 
more for this, no doubt, that he may do me 
ssan ill turn, than to oblige my son. 
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Sos. For what reason? 

Srm. Do you ask? Bad heart, bad disposi- 
tion. Whom, however, if I do detect 
But what need is there of talking? If it 
should turn out, as I wish, that there is 
no delay on the part of Pamphilus, Chremes 
remains to be prevailed upon by me; and I 
do hope that all will go well. Now it’s your 
duty to pretend these nuptials cleverly, to 
terrify Davus; and watch my son, what he’s 
about, what schemes he is planning with him. 

Sos. ’Tis enough; I’ll take care; now let’s 
go in-doors. 

Stm. You go first; I'll follow. (Sosta goes 
into the house of Simo.) 

Sim. (to himself.) There’s no doubt but 
that my son doesn’t wish for a wife; so 
alarmed did I perceive Davus to be just 
now, when he heard that there was going 
to be a marriage. But the very man is com- 
ing out of the house. (Stands aside.) 


SCENE II 
Enter Davus from the house of Simo. 


Dav. (aloud to himself.) 1 was wonder- 
ing if this matter was to go off thus; and 
was continually dreading where my master’s 
good humour would end; for, after he had 
heard that a wife would not be given to his 
son, he never uttered a word to any one of 
us, or took it amiss. 

Simm. (apart, overhearing him.) But now 
hell do so: and that, I fancy, not without 
heavy cost to you. 

Day. (to himself.) He meant this, that we, 
thus unsuspecting, should be led away by de- 
lusive joy; that now in hope, all fear being 
removed, we might during our supineness be 
surprised, so that there might be no time for 
planning a rupture of the marriage. How 
clever! 

Stu. (apart.) The villain! what does he 
say? 

Dav. (overhearing him, to himself.) It’s 
my master, and I didn’t see him. 

Stm. Davus. 

Day. Well, what is it? 

Sim. Just step this way to me. 

Dav. (to himself.) What does he want? 
Sim. What are you saying? 

Day. About what? 

Simm. Do you ask the question? There’s 
report that my son’s in love. 
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Dav. The public troubles itself about that, 
of course. 

Sim. Will you attend to this, or not? 

Dav. Certainly, I will, to that. 

Srm. But for me to inquire now into these 
matters, were the part of a severe father. 
For what he has done hitherto, doesn’t con- 
cern me at all. So long as his time of life 
prompted to that course, I allowed him to 
indulge his inclination: now this day brings 
on another mode of life, demands other habits. 
From this time forward, I do request, or if it 
is reasonable, I do entreat you, Davus, that he 
may now return to the right path. 

Dav. (aside.) What can this mean? 

Sim. All who are intriguing take it ill to 
have a wife given them. 

Dav. So they say. 

Sim. And if any one has adopted a bad 
instructor in that course, he generally urges 
the enfeebled mind to pursuits still more un- 
becoming. 

Dav. Tfaith, I do not comprehend. 

Sim. No? Ha 

Dav. No—I am Davus, not Cdipus. 

Stm. Of course then, you wish me to speak 
plainly in what further I have to say. 

Dav. Certainly, by all means. 

Sim. If I this day find out that you are 
attempting any trickery about this marriage, 
to the end that it may not take place; or 
are desirous that in this matter it should be 
proved how knowing you are; I’ll hand you 
over, Davus, beaten with stripes, to the mill, 
even to your dying day, upon this condition 
and pledge, that if ever I release you, I shall 
grind in your place. Now, do you understand 
this? Or not yet even this? 

Dav. Yes, perfectly: you have now spoken 
so plainly upon the subject, you have not 
used the least circumlocution. 

Stu. In anything would I more willingly 
allow myself to be imposed upon than in this 
matter. 

Dav. Fair words, I entreat. 

Stm. You are ridiculing me; you don’t at 
all deceive me. I give you warning, don’t act 
rashly, and don’t say you were not warned. 
Take care. (Shaking his stick, goes into the 
house.) 


SCENE II 
Davus alone. 


Dav. (to himself.) Assuredly, Davus, there’s 
no room for slothfulness or inactivity, so 
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far as I’ve just now ascertained the old man’s 
mind about the marriage; which, if it is 
not provided against by cunning, will be bring- 
ing either myself or my master to ruin. What 
to do, I am not determined; whether I should 
assist Pamphilus or obey the old man. If 
I desert the former, I fear for his life; if 
I assist him, I dread the other’s threats, on 
whom it will be a difficult matter to impose. 
In the first place, he has now found out about 
this amour; with hostile feelings he watches 
me, lest I should be devising some trickery 
against the marriage. If he discovers it, I’m 
undone; or even zf he chooses to allege any 
pretext, whether rightfully or wrongfully, he 
will consign me headlong to the mill. To these 
evils this one is besides added for me. This 
Andrian, whether she is fis wife, or whether 
his mistress, is pregnant by Pamphilus. It 
is worth while to hear their effrontery; for 
it is an undertaking worthy of those in their 
dotage, not of those who dote in love, what- 
ever she shall bring forth, they have resolved 
to rear; and they are now contriving among 
themselves a certain scheme, that she is a 
citizen of Attica. There was formerly a cer- 
tain old man of this place, a merchant; he 
was shipwrecked off the isle of Andros; he 
died. They say that there, the father of 
Chrysis, on that occasion, sheltered this girl, 
thrown on shore, an orphan, a little child. 
What nonsense! To myself at least it isn’t 
very probable; the fiction pleases them how- 
ever. But Mysis is coming out of the house. 
Now I'll betake myself hence to the Forum, 
that I may meet with Pamphilus, lest his 
father should take him by surprise about this 
matter. 

(Exit. 


SCENE IV 
Enter Mysis from the house of GLYCERIUM. 


Mys. (speaking at the door to ARCHYLIS 
within.) I’ve heard you already, Archylis; 
you request Lesbia to be fetched. Really, upon 
my faith, she is a wine-bibbing and a rash 
woman, and not sufficiently trustworthy for 
you to commit to her care a female at her 
first delivery; is she still to be brought? (She 
receives an answer from within, and comes 
forward.) Do look at the inconsiderateness 
of the old woman; because she is her pot- 


45 


companion. Ye Gods, I do entreat you, give 
her ease in her delivery, and to that woman 
an opportunity of making her mistakes else- 
where in preference. But why I do see Pam- 
sphilus so out of spirits? I fear what it may 
be. Tl wait, that I may know whether this 
sorrow portends any disaster. (Stands apart.) 


SCENE V 
Enter PAMPHILUS, wringing his hands. 


Pam. (to himself.) Is it humane to do or 
to devise this? Is this the duty of a father? 

Mys. (apart.) What does this mean? 

Pam. (to himself.) O, by our faith in the 
Gods! what is, if this is not an indignity? 
He had resolved that he himself would give 
me a wife to-day; ought I not to have known 
this beforehand? Ought it not to have been 
mentioned previously? 

Mys. (apart.) Wretched me! What language 
do I hear? 

3 Pam. (to himself.) What does Chremes 
do? He who had declared that he would not 
entrust his daughter to me as a wife, because 
he himself sees me unchanged he has changed. 
Thus perversely does he lend his aid, that 

cohe may withdraw wretched me from Glycer- 
ium. If this is effected, I am utterly undone. 

That any man should be so unhappy in love, 

or so unfortunate as I am! Oh, faith of Gods 

and men! shall I by no device be able to 
csescape this alliance with Chremes? In how 

many ways am I contemned, and held in 

scorn? Everything done, and concluded! Alas! 

once rejected I am sought again; for what 
reason? Unless perhaps it is this, which [ 
4osuspect it is: they are rearing some monster, 
and as she cannot be pushcd off upon any 
one else, they have recourse to me. 

Mys. (apart.) This language has terrified 
wretched me with apprehension. 

Pam. (to himself.) But what am I to say 
about my father? Alas! that he should so 
thoughtlessly conclude an affair of such im- 
portance! Passing me in the Forum just now, 
he said, “Pamphilus, you must be married 
soto-day: get ready; be off home.” He seemed’ 

to me to say this: “Be off this instant, and 

go hang yourself.” I was amazed; think you 
that I was able to utter a single word, or 
any excuse, even a frivolous, false, or lame 
ssone? I was speechless, But if any one were 
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to ask me now what I would have done, if 
I had known this sooner, why, I would have 
done anything rather than do this. But now, 
what course shall I first adopt? So many 
cares beset me, which rend my mind to pieces; 
love, sympathy for her, the worry of this 
marriage; then, respect for my father, who 
has ever, until now, with such an indulgent 
disposition, allowed me to do whatever was 
agreeable to my feelings. Ought I to oppose 
him? Ah me! I am in uncertainty what to 
do. 

Mys. (apart.) I’m wretchedly afraid how 
this uncertainty is to terminate. But now 
there’s an absolute necessity, either for him 
to speak to her, or for me to speak to him 
about her. While the mind is in suspense, it 
is swayed by a slight impulse one way or the 
other. 

Pam. (overhearing her.) Who is it speak- 
ing here? (Seeing her.) Mysis? Good morrow 
to you. 

Mys. O! Good morrow to you, Pamphilus. 

Pam. How is she? 


Mys. Do you ask? She is oppressed with -; 


grief, and on this account the poor thing is 
anxious, because some time ago the marriage 
was arranged for this day. Then, too, she 
fears this, that you may forsake her. 


Pam. Ha! could I attempt that? Could I 


suffer her, poor thing, to be deceived on my 
account? She, who has confided to me her 
affection, and her entire existence? She, whom 
I have held especially dear to my feelings 
as my wife? Shall I suffer her mind, well and 
chastely trained and tutored, to be overcome 
by poverty and corrupted? I will not do it. 

Mys. I should have no fear if it rested with 
yourself alone; but whether you may be able 
to withstand compulsion— 

Pam. Do you deem me so cowardly, so 
utterly ungrateful, inhuman, amd so brutish, 
that neither intimacy, nor affection, nor shame, 
can move or admonish me to keep faith? 

Mys. This one thing I know, that she is 
deserving that you should not forget her. 

Pam. Forget her? Oh Mysis, Mysis, at this 
moment are those words of Chrysis concern- 
ing Glycerium written on my mind. Now at 
the point of death, she called me; I went 
to her; you had withdrawn; we were alone; 
she began: “My dear Pamphilus, you see her 
beauty and her youth; and it is not unknown 
to you to what extent both of these are now 


of use to her, in protecting both her chastity ss 


and her interests. By this right hand I do 
entreat you, and by your good Genius, by 
your own fidelity, and by her bereft condi- 
tion, do not withdraw yourself from her, or 


s forsake her; if I have loved you as my own 


brother, or if she has always prized you above 
all others, or has been obedient to you in all 
things. You do I give to her as a husband, 
friend, protector, father. This property of 


:omine do I entrust to you, and commit to 


your care.” She placed her in my hands; that 
instant, death came upon her. I accepted her; 
having accepted, I will protect her. 
Mys. So indeed I hope. (Moving.) 
Pam. But why are you leaving her? 
Mys. I’m going to fetch the midwife. 
Pam. Make all haste. And—do you hear? 
—take care, and not one word about the 
marliage, lest that too should add to her 


zo illness. 


Mys. I understand. 
(Exeunt severally. 


Aca iil 
SCENE I 
Enter CHARINUS and BYRRHIA. 
CuHar. How say you, Byrrhia? Is she to 
be given in marriage to Pamphilus to-day? 
Byr. It is so. 


Cuar. How do you know? 
Byr. I heard zt just now from Davus at 


53 the Forum. 


Cuar. Woe unto wretched me! As, hitherto, 
until now, my mind has been racked amid 
hope and fear; so, since hope has been with- 
drawn, wearied with care, it sinks over- 


«o Whelmed. 


Byr. By my troth, Charinus, since that 
which you wish cannot come to pass, prithee, 
do wish that which can. 

Cuar. I wish for nothing else but Philu- 


45 mena. 


Byr. Alas! How much better were it for 
you to endeavour to expel that passion from 
your mind, than to be saying that by which 
your desire is to no purpose still more in- 


50 flamed. 


Cuar. We all, when we are well, with ease 
give good advice to the sick. If you were in 
my situation, you would think otherwise. 

Byr. Well, well, just as you like. 

Cuar. (looking down the side scene.) But 
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I see Pamphilus; I’m determined I'll try Pam. Agreeable to me? 

everything before I despair. Cuar. Put it off for some days at least, 
Byr. (aside.) What does he mean? while I go elsewhere that I may not be wit- 
Cuar. I will entreat his own self; I will ness. 

supplicate him; I will disclose to him my ; Pam. Now listen, once for all: I think it, 

love. I think that I shall prevail upon him to  Charinus, to be by no means the part of an 

put off the marriage for some days at least; ingenuous man, when he confers nothing, to 

in the meantime, something will turn up, I expect that it should be considered as an obli- 


trust. gation on his part. I am more desirous to 
Byr. That something is nothing. ro avoid this match, than you to gain it. 
Cuar. Byrrhia, how seems it to you? Shall Cuar. You have restored me to life. 

I accost him? Pam. Now, if you can do anything, either 


Byr. Why not? Should you not prevail, you yourself, or Byrrhia here, manage, fabri- 
‘that at least he may look upon you as a_ cate, invent, contrive some means, whereby 
gallant ready provided for him, if he marries 1; she may be given to you; this I shall aim at, 


her. how she may not be given to me. 
Cuar. Away with you to perdition with Cuar. I am satisfied. 
that vile suggestion, you rascal! Pam. Most opportunely I perceive Davus, 


on whose advice I have depended. 
zo CHAR. (turning to ByRRHIA.) But you, 


SCENE II ifaith, tell me nothing, except those things 
which there is no need for knowing. (Push- 
Enter PAMPHILUS. ing him away.) Get you gone from here. 
Byr. Certainly I will, and with all my heart. 
Pam. I espy Charinus. (Accosting him.) 25 (Exit. 
Good morrow! 
CuHar. O, good morrow. Pamphilus, I’m SCENE III 
come to you, seeking hope, safety, counsel, 
and assistance. Enter Davus, in haste. 
~ Pam. Ifaith, I have neither time for coun- -o 
sel, nor resources for assistance. But what’s Day. (not seeing PAMpuILUS and CHARI- 
the matter now? Nus.) Ye gracious Gods, what good news I 
Cuar. To-day you are going to take a_ bring! But where shall I find Pamphilus, that 
wife? I may remove the apprehension in which he 
Pam. So they say. 35 how is, and fill his mind with joy—? 
Cuar. Pamphilus, if you do that, you be- Cuar. (apart to PAMPHILUS.) He’s rejoiced 
hold me this day for tke last time. about something, I don't know what. 
Pam. Why so? Pam. (apart.) It’s of no consequence; he 
Cuar. Ah me! I dread to tell it; prithee, hasn’t yet heard of these misfortunes. 
do you tell it, Byrrhia. ao Dav. (to himself.) For I do kelieve now, 
Byr. I'll tell it. if he has already heard that a marriage is 
Pam. What is it? prepared for him— 
Byr. He’s in love with your betrothed. CHAR. (apart.) Don’t you hear him? 
Pam. Assuredly he’s not of my way of Day. (to himself.) He is seeking me dis- 
thinking. Come now, tell me, have you had 4stractedly all the city over. But where shall 
any more to do with her, Charinus? I look for him? Or in which direction now 
Cuar. Oh Pamphilus, nothing. first to betake me— 
Pam. How much I wish you had. Cuar. (apart to PAMPHILUS.) Do you hesi- 


Cuar. Now, by our friendship and by my tate to accost him? 
affection, I do beseech you, in the first place, s0 Dav. (to himself.) I have it. (Moving on.) 


not to marry her. Pam. Davus, come here! Stop! 
Pam. For my. own part I'll use my en- Dav. Who’s the person that’s—(Turning 
deavours. round.) O Pamphilus, you are the very man 


Cuar. But if that cannot be, or if this I’m looking for. Well done, Charinus! both in 
marriage is agreeable to you— 55the nick of time: I want you both, 
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Cuar. Davus, I’m undone! Dav. Do these things seem to accord with a 
Dav. Nay but, do hear this. wedding? 
Pam. I’m utterly ruined! Pam. I think not, Davus. 
Dav. I know what you are afraid of. Dav. Think, do you say? You don’t view 
Cuar. I’faith, my life indeed is really in sit rightly; the thing is certain. Besides, com- 
danger. ing away from there I saw the servant-boy 
Dav. (to Cuartnus.) And what you are of Chremes carrying some vegetables and little 
afraid of, I know. fishes, an obol’s worth, for the old man’s 
Pam. My marriage— dinner. 
Dav. As if I did not know it? 10 CHAR. This day, Davus, have I been de- 
Pam. This day— livered by your means. 
Day. Why keep dinning me with it, when Dav. And yet not at all. 
I know it all? (To Pampuitus.) This are Cuar. Why so? Surely he will not give her 


you afraid of, lest you should marry her; and to him, after all this. (Pointing to PAMPHI- 
you (fo CHARINUS.) lest you should not marry 15 LUS.) 


her. Day. You silly fellow! as though it were a 
Cuar. You understand the matter. necessary consequence that if he doesn’t give 
Pam. That’s the very thing. her to him you should marry her: unless, zn- 
Dav. And that very thing is in no danger; deed, you look about you; unless you entreat 

trust me for that. 20 and make court to the old man’s friends. 
Pam. I do entreat you, release wretched me CHar. You advise well. I'll go; although, 

as soon as possible from this apprehension. upon my faith, this hope has often eluded 
Dav. Well, then, I will release you; Chre- me already. Farewell! 

mes is not going to give you his daughter at (Exit. 

present. 25 
Pam. How do you know? SCENE IV 
Dav. You shall know. Your father just 

now laid hold of me; he said that a wife was PAMPHILuUS and Davus. 


to be given you to-day, and many other things 

as well, which just now I haven't time to relate.30 Pam. What then does my father mean? 
Hastening to you immediately, I ran on to the Why does he thus make pretence? 

Forum that I might tell you these things. Dav. I'll tell you. If now he were angry 
When I didn’t find you, I ascended there to with you, because Chremes will not give you 
a high place. I looked around; you were a wife, he would seem to himself to be un- 
nowhere. There by chance I saw Byrrhia, his 35 just, and that not without reason, before he 
servant (pointing to CHARINUS). I enquired has ascertained your feelings as to the marri- 
of him; he said he hadn’t seen you. This puz- age, how they are disposed. But if you re- 
zled me. I considered what I was to do. As_ fuse to marry her, in that case he will trans- 
I was returning in the meantime, a surmise fer the blame to you; then such disturbances 
from the circumstances themselves occurred 4° will arise. 


to me: “How now,—a very small amount of Pam. I will submit to anything from him. 
good cheer; he out of spirits; a marriage all Dav. He is your father, Pamphilus. It is a 
of a sudden; these things don’t agree.” difficult matter. Besides, this woman is de- 

Pam. But to what purpose this? fenceless. No sooner said than done; he will 


Dav. I forthwith betook myself to the house 45 find some pretext for driving her away from 
of Chremes. When I arrived there—stillness the city. 


before the door; then I was pleased at that. Pam. Driving her away? 
Cuar. You say well. Dav. Aye, and quickly too. 
Pam. Proceed. Pam. Tell me then, Davus, what am I to 
Dav. I stopped there. In the meantime I 5°do? 
saw no one going in, no one going out; no Dav. Say that you will marry her. 
matron at the house, no preparation, no bustle. Pam. (starting.) Ha! 
I drew near; looked in— Dav. What’s the matter? 
Pam. I understand; a considerable indica- Pam. What, am I to say so? 


tion, 55 Dav. Why not? 
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Pam. Never will I do it. present but that you'll refuse to marry. Hav- 
Dav. Don’t say no. ing considered his course, he’s come from a 
Pam. Don’t attempt to persuade me. retired spot somewhere or other; he hopes 


Dav. Consider what will be the result of it. that he has framed a speech by which to dis- 
Pam. That I shall be deprived of the one, s concert you; do you take care, then, to be 
and fixed with the other. yourself. ; 
Dav. Not so. In fact, I think it will be Pam. If I am only able, Davus. 
thus: Your father will say: “I wish you to Dav. Trust me for that, Pamphilus, I tell 
marry a wife to-day.” You reply: “I’ll marry you; your father will never this day exchange 
her.” Tell me, how can he raise a quarrel1oa single word with you, if you say that you 
with you? Thus you will cause all the plans will marry. 
which are now arranged by him to be dis- 
arranged, without any danger; for this is not SCENE VI 
to be doubted, that Chremes will not give 
you his daughter. Therefore do not hesitate :; Enter ByrRHIA, unperceived, at a distance 


in those measures which you are taking, on behind Simo. 
this account, lest he should change his senti- 
ments. Tell your father that you consent; so Byr. (apart to himself.) My master has 


that although he may desire it, he may not ordered me, leaving my business, to keep an 
be able to be angry at you with reason. For zoeye on Pamphilus to-day, what he is doing 
that which you rely on, I will easily refute; with regard to the marriage. I was to learn it; 
“No one,” you think, “will give a wife to a@ for that reason, I have now followed him 
person of these habits.” But he will find a (pointing to Stmo) as he came hither. Him- 
beggar for you, rather than allow you to be _ self, as well, I see standing with Davus close 
corrupted by a mistress. If, however, he shallzs at hand; I'll note this. 

believe that you bear it with a contented Sim. (apart to himself.) I see that both of 
mind, you will render him indifferent; at his them are here. 


leisure he will look out for another wife for Dav. (in a low voice to PAMPHILUS.) Now 
you; in the meantime something lucky may then, be on your guard. 
turn up. 30 SIM. Pamphilus! 
Pam. Do you think so? Dav. (in a low voice.) Look round at him as 
Dav. It really is not a matter of doubt. though taken unawares. 
Pam. Consider to what you are persuading Pam. (turning round sharply.) What, my 
me. father! 
Day. Nay, but do be quiet. 35 Dav. (in a low voice.) Capital! 


Pam. Well, I'll say it; but, that he mayn’t Stm. I wish you to marry a wife to-day, as 
come to know that she has had a child by me, I was saying. 


is a thing to be guarded against; for I have Byr. (apart.) Now I’m in dread for our 
promised to bring it up. side, as to what he will answer. 
Dav. O, piece of effrontery! 40 Pam. Neither in that nor in anything else 


Pam. She entreated me that I would give shall you ever find any hesitation in me. 

her this pledge, by which she might be sure Byr. (apart.) Hah! 

she should not be deserted. Dav. (in a low voice to PAMPHILUS.) He is 
Dav. It shall be attended to; but your struck dumb. 

father’s coming. Take care that he doesn’t 4;  Byr. (apart.) What a speech! 


perceive that you are out of spirits. Stm. You act as becomes you, when that 
which I ask I obtain with a good grace. 
SCENE V Dav. (aside to Pampuitus.) Am I right? 
Byr. My master, so far as I learn, has 
Enter Simo, at a distance. so missed his wife. 


Stm. Now, then, go in-doors, that you 

Stu. (apart to, himself.) Vve come back to mayn’t be causing delay when you are wanted. 
see what they are about, or what scheme they Pam. I'll go. (Goes into the house.) 

are hatching. Byr. (apart.) Is there, in no case, putting 

Dav. (to Pampuitus.) He has no doubt at sstrust in any man? That is a true proverb 
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which is wont to be commonly quoted, that Sim. Nay, but tell me what it is. 


“all had rather it to be well for themselves Day. He says that you are making too spar- 
than for another.” I remember noticing, when ing preparations. 
I saw her, that she was a young woman of Sim. What, I? 


handsome figure; wherefore I am the more 5 Davy. You.—He says that there has hardly 

disposed to excuse Pamphilus, if he has pre- been fare provided to the amount of ten 

ferred that he himself, rather than the other, drachme.—‘‘Does he seem to be bestowing a 

should embrace her in his slumbers. I'll carry wife on his son? Which one now, in prefer- 

back these tidings, that, in return for this evil ence, of my companions shall I invite to the 

he may inflict evil upon me. (Exit. 10 dinner?” And, it must be owned, you really 
are providing too parsimoniously—I do not 
commend you. 


SCENE VII Stm. Hold your tongue. 
Dav. (aside.) I’ve touched him up. 
Sto and Davus. 15 SrM. I'll see that these things are properly 


done. (Davus goes into the house.) What’s 

Dav. (aside, coming away from the door of — the meaning of this? What does this old rogue 
the house.) He now supposes that I’m bring- mean? But if there’s any knavery here, why, 
ing some trick to bear against him, and that he’s sure to be the source of the mischief. 
on that account I’ve remained here. 20 (Goes into his house.) 

Sim. What does he say, Davus? 

Dav. Just as much as nothing. 

Sim. What, nothing? Eh? Acy Tit 

Dav. Nothing at all. 


Sim. And yet I certainly was expecting ,. aoe 
something. Enter Stmo and Davus from the house of the 
Dav. It has turned out contrary to your ex- former. Mysts and LESBIA are coming 
pectations. (Aside.) I perceive it; this vexes towards the house of GLYCERIUM. 
the man. 
Stm. Are you able to tell me the truth? ,, Mys. (not seeing Stmo and Davus.) Upon 
Dav. I? Nothing more easy. my faith, the fact is really as you mentioned, 


Sim. Is this marriage at all disagreeable to Lesbia, you can hardly find a man constant to 
him, on account of his intimacy with this a woman. 


foreign woman? Stm. (apart to Davus.) This maid-servant 
Day. No, faith; or if at all, it is a two or 3; comes from the Andrian. 
three days’ annoyance this—you understand. Dav. (apart to Stmo.) What do you say? 
It will then cease. Moreover, he himself has Stim. (apart to Davus.) It is so. 
thought over this matter in a proper way. Mys. But this Pamphilus— 
Sim. I commend him. Sim. (apart to Davus.) What is she saying? 


Dav. While it was allowed him, and while zo Mys. Has proved his constancy. 
his years prompted him, he intrigued; even Sim. (apart.) Hah! 
then it was secretly. He took precaution that Dav. (apart to himself.) I wish that either 
that circumstance should never be a cause of he were deaf, or she struck dumb. 


disgrace to him, as behoves a man of principle; Mys. For the child she brings forth, he has 
now that he must have a wife, he has set his 4s ordered to be brought up. 
mind upon a wife. Sim. (apart.) O Jupiter! What do I hear! 
Stm. He seemed to me to be somewhat It’s all over, if indeed this woman speaks the 
melancholy in a slight degree. truth. 
Dav. Not at all on account of her, but Les. You mention a good disposition on the 
there’s something he blames you for. so part of the young man. 
Sim. What is it, pray? Mys. A most excellent one. But follow me 
Dav. It’s a childish thing. in-doors, that you mayn’t keep her waiting. 
St. What is it? Les. I'll follow. (Mysits and Lessra go into 


Dav. Nothing at all. GLycERIUM’s house.) 
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SCENE II 
Simo and Davus. 


Dav. (aside.) What remedy now shall I find 
for this mishap? 

Sim. (to himself aloud.) What does this 
mean? Is he so infatuated? The child of a 
foreign woman? Now I understand; ah! 
scarcely even at last, in my stupidity, have I 
found it out. 

Dav. (aside to himself.) What does he say 
he has found out? 

Sim. (aside.) This piece of knavery is be- 
ing now for the first time palmed upon me by 
this fellow; they are pretending that she’s in 
labour, in order that they may alarm Chremes. 

Gry. (exclaiming from within her house.) 
Juno Lucina, grant me thine aid, save me, I 
do entreat thee! 

Stim. Whew! so sudden? What nonsense! 
As soon as she has heard that I’m standing be- 
fore the door, she makes all haste. These in- 


injustice to this most excellent young woman. 
(Exit. 
SCENE IV 


5 Smmo and Davus. 


Srtm. Even this, who is there that knows you 
that would not believe that it originated in 
you? 

Dav. Why, what is this? 

Stm. She didn’t order in their presence what 
was requisite to be done for the woman lying 
in; but after she has come out, she bawls from 
the street to those who are in the house. O 
1s Davus, am I thus trifled with by you? Or 

pray, do I seem to you so very well suited 

to be thus openly imposed upon by your 
tricks? At all events zt should have been with 
precaution; that at least I might have seemed 
20 to be feared, if I should detect it. 
Dav. (aside.) Assuredly, upon my faith, it’s 

he that’s now deceiving himself, not I. 

Sim. I gave you warning, I forbade you with 
threats to do it. Have you been awed? What 


10 


cidents, Davus, have not been quite happily, has it availed? Am I to believe you now in 


adapted by you as to the points of time. 
Dav. By me? 
Stu. Are your scholars forgetful? 


Day. I don’t know what you are talking 


about. 

SIM. 
my son had taken me off my guard, what sport 
he would have made of me. Now it is at his 
own risk; I’m sailing in harbour. 


SCENE III 


Re-enter Lespia from the house of GLYCER- 
IUM. 


Les. (speaking to ArcHyLis at the door, 
and not seeing Stmo and Davus.) As yet, 
Archylis, all the customary symptoms which 
ought to exist towards recovery, I perceive in 
her. Now, in the first place, take care and let 
her bathe; then, after that, what I ordered 
to be given her to drink, and as much as I 
prescribed, do you administer: presently I 
will return hither. (To herself aloud.) By all 
that’s holy, a fine boy has been born to 
Pamphilus. I pray the Gods that he may sur- 
vive, since the father himself is of a good dis- 
position, and since he has hesitated to do an 


30 


(aside.) If he at the real marriage of 


35 


this, that this woman has had a child by Pam- 
philus? 

Dav. (aside.) I understand where he’s mis- 
taken; and I see what I must do. 

Sim. Why are you silent? 

Day. What would you believe? As though 
word had not been brought you that thus it 
would happen. 

Stim. Any word brought to me? 

Dav. Come now, did you of your own ac- 
cord perceive that this was counterfeited? 

Sim. I am being trifled with. 

Dav. Word has been brought you; for other- 
wise how could this suspicion have occurred 
4oto your 

Sim. How? Because I knew you. 

Dav. As though you meant to say that this 
has been done by my contrivance. 

Sim. Why, I’m sure of it, to a certainty. 

Dav. Not yet even do you know me suf- 
ficiently, Simo, what sort of person I am. 

Sim. I, not kuow you! 

Dav. But if I begin to tell you anything, at 
once you think that deceit is being practised 
50 upon you in guile; therefore, upon my faith; 

I don’t dare now even to whisper. 

Sim. This one thing I am sure of, that no 
person has been delivered here. (Pointing to 

GLYCERIUM’s house.) 
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Dav. You have discovered that? Still, not 
a bit the less will they presently be laying the 
child here before the door. Of this, then, I 
now warn you, master, that it will happen, 


Sim. And I for you. 

CurEM. You meet me at a welcome mo- 
ment. Some persons have been to me, to say 
that they had heard from you, that my daugh- 


that you may be aware of it. Don’t you here- ster was to be married to your son to-day; 


after be saying that this was done through the 
advice or artifices of Davus. I wish this sus- 
picion of yours to be entirely removed from 
myself. 

Stm. How do you know that? 

Day. I’ve heard so, and I believe it: many 
things combine for me to form this conjec- 
ture. In the first place then, she declared that 
she was pregnant by Pamphilus; that has been 
proved to be false. Now, when she sees that 
preparations are being made for the wedding 
at our house, the maid-servant is directly sent 
to fetch the midwife to her, and to bring a 
child at the same time. Unless it is managed 
for you to see the child, the marriage will not 
be at all impeded. 

Stm. What do you say to this? When you 
perceived that they were adopting this plan, 
why didn’t you tell Pamphilus immediately? 

Dav. Why, who has induced him to leave 
her, but myself? For, indeed, we all know how 
desperately he loved her. Now he wishes for a 
wife. In fine, do you intrust me with that 
affair; proceed however, as before, to cele- 


I’ve come to see whether they are out of their 
senses or you. . 

Sim. Listen; in a few words you shall learn 
both what I want of you, and what you seek 


10 to know. 


CureEM. I am listening; say what you wish. 
Stim. By the Gods, I do entreat you, 
Chremes, and by our friendship, which, com- 
mencing with our infancy, has grown up with 


15 Our years, and by your only daughter and by 


my own son (of preserving whom the entire 
power lies with you), that you will assist me 
in this matter; and that, just as this marriage 
was about to be celebrated, it may be cele- 


20 brated. 


Curem. O, don’t importune me; as though 
you needed to obtain this of me by entreaty. 
Do you suppose I am different now from what 
I was formerly, when I promised her? If it is 


2s for the advantage of them both that it should 


take place, order her to be sent for. But if 
from this course there would result more harm 
than advantage for each, this I do beg of you, 
that you will consult for their common good, 


brate these nuptials, just as you are doing, and 30 as though she were your own daughter, and I 


I trust that the Gods will prosper this matter. 

Stu. Very well; be off in-doors; wait for 
me there, and get ready what’s necessary to be 
prepared. (Davus goes into the house.) He 


hasn’t prevailed upon me even now altogether 35 


to believe these things, and I don’t know 
whether what he has said is all true; but I 
deem it of little moment; this is of far greater 
importance to me—that my son himself has 


the father of Pamphilus. 

Sim. Nay, so I intend, and so I wish it to 
be, Chremes; and I would not ask it of you, 
did not the occasion itself require it. 

CHrEM. What is the matter? 

Stm. There is a quarrel between Glycerium 
and my son. 

CuReEM. (ironically.) I hear you. 

Stm. So much so, that I’m in hopes they 


promised me. Now I'll go and find Chremes; 40 may be separated. 


I'll ask him for a wife for my son; if I obtain 
my request, at what other time rather than 
to-day should I prefer these nuptials taking 
place? For as my son has promised, I have no 


Curem. Nonsense! 

Stm. It really is so. 

Curem. After this fashion, i’faith, I tell 
you, “the quarrels of lovers are the renewal 


doubt but that if he should prove unwilling, I 45 of love.” 


can fairly compel him. And look! here’s Chre- 
mes himself, just at the very time. 


SCENE V 
Enter CHREMES. 


Stm. I greet you, Chremes. 


Curem. O, you are the very person I was 


looking for. 


Sim. Well—this I beg of you, that we may 
prevent it. While an opportunity offers, and 
while his passion is cooled by affronts, before 
the wiles of these women and their tears, 


50 craftily feigned, bring back his love-sick mind 


to compassion, let us give him a wife. I trust, 
Chremes, that, when attached by intimacy and 
a respectable marriage, he will easily extricate 
himself from these evils. 

Curem. So it appears to you; but I do not 
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think that either he can possibly hold to her 
with constancy, or that I can put up with it if 
he does not. 

Stu. How then can you be sure of that, un- 
less you make the experiment? 

Curem. But for that experiment to be made 
upon a daughter is a serious thing 

Sim. Why look, all the inconvenience in fine 
amounts to this—possibly, which may the 
Gods forfend, a separation may take place. 
But if he is reformed, see how many are the 
advantages: in the first place, you will have 
restored a son to your friend; you will obtain 
a sure son-in-law for yourself, and a husband 
for your daughter. 

Curem. What is one to say to all this? If 
you feel persuaded that this is beneficial, I 
don’t wish that any advantage should be 
denied you. 

Stim. With good reason, Chremes, have I al- 
ways considered you a most valuable friend. 

CuHreEM. But how say you ? 

Stu. What? 

CurREM. How do you know that they are 
now at variance? 

Stu. Davus himself, who is privy to all their 
plans, has told me so; and he advises me to 
expedite the match as fast as I can. Do you 
think he would do so, unless he was aware 
that my son desired it? You yourself as well 
shall presently hear what he says. (Goes to the 
door of his house and calls.) Hallo there! 
Call Davus out here. Look, here he is; I see 
him just coming out. 


SCENE VI 
Enter Davus from the house. 


Dav. I was coming to you. 

Sim. Why, what’s the matter? 

Dav. Why isn’t the bride sent for? It’s now 
growing late in the day. 

Sim. Do you hear me? I’ve been for some 
time not a little apprehensive of you, Davus, 
lest you should do that which the common 
class of servants is in the habit of doing, 
namely, impose upon me by your artifices; 
because my son is engaged in an amour. 

Dav. What, I do that? 

Sim. I fancied’ so; and therefore, fearing 
that, I concealed from you what I shall now 
mention. 


Dav. What? 


20 
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Stu. You shall know; for now I almost feel 
confidence in you. 
Day. Have you found out at last what sort 

of a person I am? 
5 sim. The marriage was not to have taken 
place. 

Dav. How? Not to have taken place? 

Sim. But I was making pretence, that I 
might test you all. 

Dav (affecting surprise.) What is it you tell 
me? 

Sim. Such is the fact. 

Dav. Only see! I was not able to discover 
that. Dear me! what a cunning contrivance! 

Sim. Listen to this. Just as I ordered you to 
go from here into the house, he (pointing to 
CHREMES) most opportunely met me. 

Dav. (aside.) Ha! Are we undone, then? 

Sim. I told him what you just now told me. 

Dav. (aside.) Why, what am I to hear? 

Sim. I begged him to give his daughter, and 
with difficulty I prevailed upon him. 

Dav. (aside.) Utterly ruined! 

Sim. (overhearing him speaking.) Eh— 


10 


15 


25 What was it you said? 


Dav. Extremely well done, I say. 
Stim. There's no delay on his part now. 
Curem. I'll go home at once; I'll tell her to 
make due preparation, and bring back word 
30 here. (Exit. 
Sim. Now I do entreat you, Davus, since 
you by yourself have brought about this mar- 
riage for me 
Dav. I myself, indeed! 
Stim. Do your best still to reform my son. 
Dav, Troth, Ill do it with all due care. 
Sim. Do it now, while his mind is agitated. 
Dav. You may be at ease. 
Stim. Come then; where is he just now? 
Dav. A wonder if he isn’t at home. 
Sim. I'll go to him; and what I’ve been tell- 
ing you, I'll tell him as well. (Goes into his 
house.) 


40 


SCENE VII 
Davus alone. 


Dav. (to himself.) Vm a lost man! What 
soreason is there why I should’nt take my de- 
parture straightway hence for the mill? There’s 
no room left for supplicating; I’ve upset 
everything now; I’ve deceived my master; I’ve 
plunged my master’s son into a marriage; I’ve 
55 been the cause of its taking place this very 
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day, without his hoping for it, and against the Pam. Ah me! not to have the leisure to in- 
wish of Pamphilus. Here’s cleverness for you! flict punishment upon you as I desire! for the 
But, if I had kept myself quiet, no mischief present conjuncture warns me to take pre- 
would have happened. (Starting.) But see, I cautions for myself, not to be taking ven- 
espy him; I’m utterly undone! Would that 5 geance on you.. (Exeunt. 
there were some spot here for me, from which 
I might this instant pitch myself headlong! lp pAcAy: 
(Stands apart.) 
SCENE I 
SCENE VIII 10 
Enter CHARINUS, wringing his hands. 
Enter PAMPHILUS in haste from S1mo’s house. 
Cuar. (to himself.) Is this to be believed 

Pam. Where is he? The villain, who this or spoken of; that malice so great could be in- 
day I’m ruined; and I confess that this1s born in any one as to exult at misfortunes, 
has justly befallen me, for being such a dolt, and to derive advantage from the distresses 
so devoid of sense; that I should have en- of another! Oh, is this true? Assuredly, that is 
trusted my fortunes to a frivolous slave! I the most dangerous class of men, in whom 
am suffering the reward of my folly; still he there is only a slight degree of hesitation at. 
shall never get off from me unpunished for 20 refusing; afterwards, when the time arrives for 
this. fulfilling their promises, then, obliged, of neces- 

Dav. (apart.) I’m quite sure that I shall be sity they discover themselves. They are 
sate in future, if for the present I get clear of afraid, and yet the circumstances compel them 
this mishap. to refuse. Then, in that case, their very in- 

Pam. But what now am I to say to my 2s solent remark is, “Who are you? What are you 
father? Am I to-deny that I am ready, who to me? Why should I give up to you what’s 
have just promised to marry? With what ef- my own? Look you, I am the most concerned 
frontery could I presume to do that? I know in my own interests.” But if you inquire 
not what to do with myself. where is honour, they are not ashamed. Here, 

Dav. (apart.) Nor I with myself, and yet 30 where there is occasion, they are not afraid; 
I’m giving all due attention to it. Pll tell him there, where there is no occasion, they are 
that I will devise something, in order that I afraid. But what am I to do? Ought I not to 


may procure some respite in this dilemma. go to him, and reason with him upon this out- 
Pam. (catching sight of him.) Oho! rage, and heap many an invective upon him? 
Dav. (apart.) I’m seen. 35 Yet some one may say, “You will avail noth- 


Pam. (sneeringly.) How now, good sir, what ing.” Nothing? At least I shall have vexed him, 
are you about? Do you see how dreadfully I and have given vent to my own feelings. 
am hampered by your devices? 

Dav. Still, Il soon extricate you. 


Pam. You, extricate me? 40 SCENE II 

Dav. Assuredly, Pamphilus. 

Pam. As you have just done, I suppose. Enter PAMPHILUS and Davus. 

Dav. Why no, better, I trust. 

Pam. What, am I to believe you, you scoun- Pam. Charinus, unintentionally I have 


drel? You, indeed, make good a matter that’s 4; ruined both myself and you, unless the Gods 
all embarrassment and ruin! Just see, in whom in some way befriend us. 

I’ve been placing reliance,—you who this day Cuar. Unintentionally, is it! An excuse has 
from a most happy state have been and __ been discovered at last. You have broken your 
plunged me into a marriage. Didn't I say that word. 


this would be the case? so Pam. How so, pray? 
Dav. You did say so. Cuar. Do you expect to deceive me a 
Pam. What do you deserve? second time by these speeches? 
Dav. The cross. But allow me a little time Pam. What does this mean? 

to recover myself; I'll soon hit upon some- Cizar. Since I told you that I loved her, 


thing. ssshe has become quite pleasing to you. Ah 
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wretched me! to have judged of your dis- not now possibly be changed for better luck. 
position from my own. Pam. Certainly not; for I quite believe that 
Pam. You are mistaken. if you set about it, you will be making two 
Cuar. Did this pleasure appear to you not marriages for me out of one. 
to be quite complete, unless you tantalized 5; Dav. I owe you this, Pamphilus, in respect 
me in my passion, and lured me on by ground- of my servitude, to strive with hands and feet, 
less hopes?—You may take her. night and day; to submit to hazard of my 
Pam. I, take her? Alas! you know not in life, to serve you. It is your part, if anything 
what perplexities, to my sorrow, I am in- has fallen out contrary to expectation, to for- 
volved, and what vast anxieties this cxecu-10give me. What I was contriving has not suc- 
tioner of mine (pointing to Davus) has con- ceeded; still, I am using all endeavours; or, 


_ trived for me by his devices. do you yourself devise something better, and 
CuHar. What is it so wonderful, if he takes dismiss me. 
example from yourself? Pam. I wish to; restore me to the position 
_ Pam. You would not say that if you under-1;in which you found me. 
stood either myself or my affection. Dav. I'll do so. 
CuHar. I’m quite aware (ironically); you Pam. But it must be done directly. 
have just now had a dispute with your father, Dav. But the door of Glycerium’s house 


and he is now angry with you in consequence, here makes a noise. 
and has not been able to-day to prevail uponzo Pam. That’s nothing to you. 


you to marry her. Dav. (assuming an attitude of meditation.) 
Pam. No, not at all——as you are not I’m in search of— 
acquainted with my sorrows, these nuptials Pam. (ironically.) Dear me, what, now at 


were not in preparation for me; and no one last? 

was thinking at present of giving me a wife.zs Dav. Presently I’ll give you what I’ve hit 
Cuar. I am aware; you have been in- upon. 

fluenced by your own inclination. 


Pam. Hold; you do not yet know all. SCENE III 
Cuar. For my part, I certainly do know 

that you are about to marry her. 30 Enter Mysis from the house of GLYCERIUM. 
Pam. Why are you torturing me to death? 

Listen to this. He (pointing to Davus) never Mys. (calling at the door to GLYCERIUM 


ceased to urge me to tell my father that I within.) Now, wherever he is, I'll take care 
would marry her; to advise and persuade me, that your own Pamphilus shall be found for 


even until he compelled me. 35 you, and brought to you by me; do you only, 
Cuar. Who was this person? my life, cease to vex yourself. 
Pam. Davus. Pam. Mysis. 
Cuar. Davus! For what reason? Mys. (turning round.) Who is it? Why, 


Pam. I don’t know; except that T must have Pamphilus, you do present yourself oppor- 
been under the displeasure of the Gods, for 4otunely to me. My mistress charged me to 


me to have listened to him. beg of you, if you love her, to come to her 
Cuar. Is this the fact, Davus? directly; she says she wishes to see you. 
Dav. It is the fact. Pam. (aside.) Alas! I am undone; this 


Cuar. (starting.) Ha! What do you say, dilemma grows apace! (To Davus.) For me 
you villain? Then may the Gods send you an4sand her, unfortunate persons, now to be tor- 
end worthy of your deeds. Come now, tell me, tured this way through your means; for I am 
if all his enemies had wished him to be sent for, because she has discovered that my 
plunged into a marriage, what advice but marriage is in preparation. 


this could they have given? Cwar. From which, indeed, how easily a res- 
Dav. I have been deceived, but I don’t des- sopite could have been obtained, if he (point- 
pair. ing to Davus) had kept himself quiet. 

_ Cuar. (ironically.) I’m sure of that. Dav. (ironically to CHaRINus.) Do pro- 


- Dav. This way it has not succeeded; we'll ceed; if he isn’t sufficiently angry of his own 
try another. Unless, perhaps, you think that accord, do you irritate him. 
because it failed at first, this misfortune can-ss Mys. (to Pampuitus.) Aye faith, that is 
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the case; and for that reason, poor thing, she 
is now in distress. 

Pam. Mysis, I swear by all the Gods that 
I will never forsake her; not if I were to 


know that all men would be my enemies in 5; 


consequence. Her have I chosen for mine; she 
has fallen to my lot; our feelings are con- 
genial; farewell they, who wish for a separa- 
tion between us; nothing but Death separates 
her from me. 

Mys. I begin to revive. 

Pam. Not the responses of Apollo are more 
true than this. If it can possibly be contrived 
that my father may not believe that this mar- 


the direction of his house) to my house, if 
you can effect anything. 

Dav. Why should I come? I can do nothing 
for you. 

Cuar. But still, if anything— 

Dav. Well, well, I'll come. 

Cuar. If you can; I shall be at home. 

(Exit. 


SCENE IV 
Mysis and Davus. 


Dav. Do you, Mysis, remain here a little 


riage has been broken off through me, I1;5 while, until I come out. 


could wish it. But if that cannot be, I will do 
that which is easily effected, for him to be- 
lieve that through me it has been’ caused. 
What do you think of me? 


Mys. For what reason? 

Dav. There’s a necessity for so doing. 
Mys. Make haste. 

Dav. I'll be here this moment, I tell you. 


Cuar. That you are as unhappy as my-2o (He goes into the house of GLYCERIUM.) 


self. 

Dav. (placing his finger on his forehead.) 
I’m contriving an expedient. 

Cuar. You are a clever hand; if you do set 
about anything. 

Dav. Assuredly, Ill manage this for you. 

Pam. There’s need of it now. 

Dav. But I’ve got it now. 

CuHar. What is it? 


SCENE V 
Mysis alone. 


Mys. (to herself.) That nothing can be 
secure to any one! Ye Gods, by our trust in 
you! I used to make sure that this Pamphilus 
was a supreme blessing for my mistress; a 


Dav. For him (pointing to PampHILUS) I’ve ;, friend, a protector, a husband secured under 


got it, not for you, don’t mistake. 
Cuar. I’m quite satisfied. 
Pam. What will you do? Tell me. 
Dav. I’m afraid that this day won’t be long 


every circumstance; yet what anguish is she, 
poor thing, now suffering through him? Clearly 
there’s more trouble for her now than there 
was happiness formerly. But Davus is coming 


enough for me to execute it, so don’t suppose 35 out. 


that I’ve now got leisure for relating it; do 
you betake yourself off at once, for you are a 
hindrance to me. 

Pam. I'll go and see her. (Goes into the 
house of GLYCERIUM.) 

Dav. (to CHaARINUS.) What are you going 
to do? Whither are you going from here? 

CHAR. Do you wish me to tell you the 
truth? 


SCENE VI 


Enter Davus from the house of GLYCERIUM 
with the child. 


Mys. My good sir, prithee, what is that? 
Whither are you carrying the child? 
Dav. Mysis, I now stand in need of your 


Dav. No, not at all; (aside) he’s making the ,; cunning being brought into play in this matter, 


beginning of a long story for me. 

CuHar. What will become of me? 

Day. Come now, you unreasonable person, 
are you not satisfied that I give you a little 
respite, by putting off his marriage? 

Cuar. But yet, Davus— 

Day. What then? 

Cuar. That I may marry her— 

Day. Absurd. 


and of your address. 

Mys. Why, what are you going to do? 
Dav. (holding out the child.) Take it from 
me directly, and lay it down before our door. 
Mys. Prithee, on the ground? 

Dav. (pointing.) Take some sacred herbs 
from the altar here, and strew them under it. 
Mys. Why don’t you do it yourself? 
Dav. That if perchance I should have to 


Cuar. Be sure to come hither (pointing in ssswear to my master that I did not place it 
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there, I may be enabled to do so with a clear Mysis, whence comes this child? Who has 


conscience. brought it here? 
Mys. I understand; have these new scruples Mys. Are you quite right in your senses, to 
only just now occurred to you, pray? be asking me that? 


Dav. Bestir yourself quickly, that you may ; Davy. Whom, then, ought I to ask, as I don’t 
learn what I’m going to do next. (Mysts lays see any one else here? 
the child at Stmo’s door.) Oh Jupiter! CHREM. (apart to himself.) I wonder 

Mys. (starting up.) What’s the matter? whence it has come. 

Dav. The father of the intended bride is Dav. Are you going to tell me what I ask? 
coming in the middle of it all. The plan which:o Mys. Pshaw! 


I had first purposed I now give up. Dav. (in a whisper.) Step aside to the right. 
Mys. I don’t understand what you are talk- (They retire on one side.) 
ing about. Mys. You are out of your senses; didn’t 


Day. I'll pretend too that I’ve come in this you your own self? 
direction from the right. Do you take care tors Dav. (in a low voice.) Take you care not to 
help out the conversation by your words, utter a single word beyond what I ask you. 
whenever there’s necessity. Why don’t you say aloud whence it comes? 
Mys. I don’t at all comprehend what you Mys. (in a loud voice.) From our house. 
are about; but if there’s anything in which Dav. (affecting indignation.) Heyday, in- 
you have need of my assistance, as you under- zo deed! it really is a wonder if a woman, who is 
stand the best, I'll stay, that I mayn’t in any a courtesan, acts impudently. | 
way impede your success. (DAvus retires out CHREM. (apart.) So far as I can learn, this 
of sight.) woman belongs to the Andrian. 
Day. Do we seem to you such very suitable 
2s persons for you to be playing tricks with us 


SCENE VIL in this way? 
Cure. (apart.) I came just in time. 
Enter CHREMES 071 the other side of the stage, Dav. Make haste then, and take the child 
going towards the house of Sto. away from the door here: (iz a low voice) 


30 Stay there; take care you don’t stir from that 
CuHrEM. (to himself.) After having pro- spot. 
vided the things necessary for my daughter’s Mvys. (aside.) May the Gods confound you! 
nuptials, I’m returning, that I may request her you do so terrify poor me. 
to be sent for. (Seeing the child.) But what’s Dav. (in a loud voice.) Is it to you I speak 
this? I’faith, it’s a child. (Addressing Mysts.) 35 or not? 
Woman, have you laid that here (pointing to Mys. What is it you want? 


the child)? Day. (aloud.) What—do you ask me again? 
Mys. (aside, looking out for Davus.) Where Tell me, whose child have you been laying 
is he? here? Let me know. 
Curem. Don’t you answer me? 40 Mys. Don’t you know? 
Mys. (looking about, to herself.) He isn’t Dav. (in a low voice.) Have done with 
anywhere to be seen. Woe to wretched me! what I know; tell me what I ask. 
the fellow has left me and is off. Mys. (aloud.) It belongs to your people. 


Dav. (coming forward and pretending not Day. (aloud.) Which of our people? 
to see them.) Ye Gods, by our trust in you! 4s Mys. (aloud.) To Pamphilus. 


what a crowd there is in the Forum! What a Dav. (affecting surprise in a loud tone) 

lot of people are squabbling there! (Aloud.) How? What—to Pamphilus? 

Then provisions are so dear. (Aside.) What Mys. (aloud.) How now—is it not so? 

to say besides, I don’t know. (CHREMES passes Curem. (apart.) With good reason have I 

by Mysis, and goes to a distance at the back soalways been averse to this match, it’s clear. 

of the stage.) Dav. (calling aloud.) O abominable piece of 
Mys. Pray, why did you leave me here _ effrontery! 

alone? Mys. Why are you bawling out so? 


Dav. (pretending to start on seeing the Dav. (aloud.) What, the very one I saw be- 
child.) Ha! what story is this? How now, ssing carried to your house yesterday evening? 
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Mys. O you impudent fellow! Dav. This is the bride’s father. It couldn’t 
Dav. (aloud.) It’s the truth. I saw Can- any other way have been managed that he 
thara stuffed out beneath her clothes. should know the things that we wanted him 
Mvys. Iaith, I thank the Gods that several to know. 
free women were present at the delivery. s Mys. You should have told me that before. 


Dav. (aloud.) Assuredly she doesn’t know Dav. Do you suppose that it makes little 
him, on whose account she resorts to these difference whether you do things according to 
schemes. Chremes, she fancies, if he sees the impulse, as nature prompts, or from pre- 
child laid before the door, will not give his meditation? 
daughter; i’faith, he’ll give her all the sooner. 10 


CHREM. (apart.) I’faith, hell not do so. SCENE IX 
Dav. (aloud.) Now therefore, that you may 
be quite aware, if you don’t take up the child, Enter Crito, looking about him. 


Ill roll it forthwith into the middle of the 
road; and yourself in the same place I'll roll1s Crito. (to himself.) It was said that Chry- 


over into the mud. sis used to live in this street, who preferred 
Mys. Upon my word, man, you are not to gain wealth here dishonorably to living 
‘sober. honestly as a poor woman in her own coun- 


Dav. (aloud.) One scheme brings on an- try: by her death that property has descended 
other. I now hear it whispered about that she 2° to me by law. But I see some persons of whom 


is a citizen of Attica— to make enquiry. (Accosting them.) Good 
CHREM. (apart.) Ha! morrow to you. 
Dav. (aloud.) And that, constrained by the Mvys. Prithee, whom do I see? Isn't this 
laws, he will have to take her as his wife. Crito, the kinsman of Chrysis? It is he. 
Mys. Well now, pray, is she not a citizen? 2, Crt. O Mysis, greetings to you. 
Curem. (apart.) I had almost fallen un- Mys. Welcome to you, Crito. 
awares into a comical misfortune. (Comes for- Cri. Is Chrysis then—? Alas! 
ward.) Mys. Too truly. She has indeed left us poor 


Dav. Who’s that, speaking? (Pretending to creatures quite heartbroken. 
look about.) O Chremes, you have come in3o Crt. How fare you here, avd in what fash- | 


good time. Do listen to this. ion? Pretty well? 
Curem. I have heard it all already. Mys. What, we? Just as we can, as they 
Dav. Prithee, did you hear it? Here’s villainy say; since we can’t as we would. 
for you! she (pointing at Mysis) ought to be Cri. How is Glycerium? Has she discovered 
carried off hence to the torture forthwith. (To 35 her parents yet? 
Mysis, pointing at CHREMES.) This is Mys. I wish she had. 
Chremes himself; don’t suppose that you are Cri. What, not yet? With no favourable 
trifling with Davus oly. omen did I set out for this place; for, upon 


Mys. Wretched me! upon my faith I have my faith, if I had known that, I never would 

told no untruth, my worthy old gentleman. 40have moved a foot hither. She was always said 

Curem. I know the whole affair. Is Simo to be, and was looked upon as her sister; what 

within? things were hers she is in possession of; now 

Dav. He is. (CHREMES goes into Stmo’s_ for me to begin a suit at law here, the pre- 

house.) cedents of others warn me, a stranger, how 

4seasy and profitable a task it would be for 

SCENE VIII me. At the same time, I suppose that by this 

she has got some friend and protector; for 

Davus and Mysis. she was pretty nearly a grown-up girl when 

she left there. They would cry out that I am 

Mys. (Davus attempting to caress her.) soa sharper; that, a pauper, I’m hunting after 

Don't touch me, villain. (Moving away.) On an inheritance; besides, I shouldn’t like to 
my word, if I don’t ¢ell Glycerium all this— _ strip the girl herself. 

Dav. How now, simpleton, don’t you know Mys. O most worthy stranger! I’faith, Crito, 

what has been done? you still adhere to your good old-fashioned 

Mys. How should I know? 55 Ways. 
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Cri. Lead me to her, since I have come CuremM. With an appearance of earnestness, 
hither, that I may see her. when neither at the moment perceived that I 
Mys. By all means. (They go into the house was present there. 
of GLYCERIUM.) Sim. I believe it; and Davus a short time 


Dav. (to himself.) V'll follow them; I don’t ssince forewarned me that this would be the 
wish the old man to see me at this moment. case; and I don’t know how I forgot to tell 


(He follows Mysis and CrtrTOo.) it you to-day, as I had intended. 
Act V SCENE II 
10 
SCENE I Enter Davus from the house of GLYCERIUM. 
Enter CHREMES and Simo from the house of Dav. (aloud at the door, not seeing Simo 
SIMo. and CHREMES.) Now then, I bid you set your 
15 minds at ease. 
Curem. Enough already, enough, Simo, has Curem. (fo Stmo.) See you, there’s Davus. 
my friendship towards you been proved. Suf- Sim. From what house is he coming out? 
ficient hazard have I begun to encounter; Dav. (to himself.) Through my means, and 


make an end of your entreaties, then. While that of the stranger— 
I’ve been endeavouring to oblige you, I'vezo Sim. (overhearing.) What mischief is this? 


almost fooled away my daughter’s prospects Dav. (to himself.) I never did sce a more 
in life. opportune person, encounter, ov occasion. 
Sim. Nay but, now in especial, Chremes, I Sim. The rascal! I wonder who it is he’s 


do beg and entreat of you, that the favour, praising? 
commenced a short time since in words, you’llz; Dav. All the affair is now in a safe position. 


now complete by deeds. Stu. Why do I delay to accost him? 
CureM. See how unreasonable you are from Dav. (to himself, catching sight of Stmo.) 

your very earnestness; so long as you effect It’s my master; what am I to do? 

what you desire, you neither think of limits to Stm. (accosting him.) O, save you, good sir! 


compliance, nor what it is you request of me; 30 Dav. (affecting surprise.) Hah! Simo! O, 
for if you did think, you would now forbear Chremes, my dear sir, all things are now quite 
to trouble me with unreasonable requests. ready in-doors. 
Sim. What unreasonable requests? Sim. (ironically.) You have taken such very 
Curem. Do you ask? You importuned me_ good care. 
to promise my daughter to a young man en-3s_ Dav. Send for the bride when you like. 
gaged in another attachment, averse to the Sim. Very good: (ironically) of course, 
marriage state, to plunge her into discord and that’s the oly thing that’s now wanting here. 
a marriage of uncertain duration; that through But do you answer me this, what business hac 
her sorrow and her anguish I might reclaim you there? (Pointing to the house of Gty- 
your son. You prevailed; while the case ad- 40 CERIUM.) 
mitted of it I made preparations. Now it does Dav. What, I? 


not admit of it; you must put up with it; Sim. Just so. 
they say that she is a citizen of this place; a Day. I? 
child has been born; do cease to trouble us. Stim. Yes, you. 
Sim. By the Gods, I do conjure you not to4s Dav. I went in just now. 
bring your mind to believe those whose Stm. As if I asked how long ago! 
especial interest it is that he should be as de- Day. Together with your son. 
graded as possible. On account of the mar- Sim. What, is Pamphilus in there? (Aside.) 


riage, have all these things been feigned and To my confusion, I’m on the rack! (To 
contrived. When the reason for which they do so Davus.) How now? Didn’t you say that there 
these things is removed from them, they will was enmity between them, you scoundrel? 


desist. Dav. There is. 
CurEM. You are mistaken; I myself saw Sim. Why is he there, then? 
the servant-maid wrangling with Davus. Curem. Why do you suppose he is? (/roni- 


Su. (sneeringly.) I am aware. 55 cally.) Quarrelling with her, of course. 
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Dav. Nay but, Chremes, I'll let you now 
hear from me a disgraceful piece of business. 
An old man, I don’t know who he is, has just 
now come here; look you, he is a confident 
and shrewd person; when you look at his ap- 
pearance, he seems to be a person of some con- 
sequence. There is a grave sternness in his 
features, and something commanding in his 
words. 

Sim. What news are you bringing, I wonder? 

Dav. Why nothing but what I heard him 
mention. 

Stm. What does he say then? 

Dav. That he knows Glycerium to be a 
citizen of Attica. 

Sim. (going to his door.) Ho there! Dromo, 
Dromo! 


SCENE III 
Enter Dromo hastily from the house. 


Dro. What is it? 

Sim. Dromo! 

Day. Hear me. 

Sim. If you add a word—Dromo! 

Dav. Hear me, pray. 

Dro. (to Stmo.) What do you want? 

SIM. 
on your shoulders in-doors as fast as possible. 

Dro. Whom? 

Sim. Davus. 

Dav. For what reason? 


philus, come out, Pamphilus! have you any 
shame left? 


SCENE IV 
5 
Enter PaMPHILUS in haste from GLYCERIUM’S 
house. 


Pam. Who is it that wants me? (Aside.) Pm 


ro undone! it’s my father. 


Sim. What say you, of all men, the—? 

Curem. Oh! rather speak about the matter 
itself, and forbear to use harsh language. 

Sim. As if anything too severe could now 


15 be possibly said against him. Pray, do you 


say that Glycerium is a citizen— 

Pam. So they say. 

Sim. So they say! Unparalleled assurance! 
does he consider what he says! Is he sorry for 


20 what he has done? Does his countenance, pray, 


at all betray any marks of shame? That he 
should be of mind so weak, as, without regard 
to the custom and the law of his fellow- 
citizens, and the wish of his own father, to be 


25 anxious, in spite of everything, to have her, to 


his own utter disgrace! 

Pam. Miserable that I am! 

Stm. Ha! have you at last found that out 
only just now, Pamphilus? Long since did that 


(pointing to Davus.) Carry him off3o expression, long since, when you made up your 


mind, that what you desired must be effected 
by you at any price; from that very day did 
that expression aptly befit you. But yet why 
do I torment myself? Why vex myself? Why 


Stm. Because I choose. (To Dromo.) Carry 35 worry my old age with his madness? Am I to 


him off, I say. 

Dav. What have I done? 

Sim. Carry him off. 

Dav. If you find that I have told a lie in 
any one matter, then kill me. 

Srm. I'll hear nothing. I'll soon have you set 
in motion. 

Dav. What? Although this is the truth. 

Sim. In spite of it. (To Dromo.) Take 


40 


suffer the punishment for his offences? Nay 
then, let him have her, good bye to him, let 
him pass his life with her. 

Pam. My father 

Sim. How, “my father?” As if you stood in 
any need of this father. Home, wife and chil- 
dren, provided by you against the will of your 
father! People suborned, too, to say that she 
is a citizen of this place! You have gained 


care he’s kept well secured; and, do you hear? 4; your point. 


Tie him up hands and feet together. Now 
then, be off; upon my faith this very day, if 
I live, I'll teach you what hazard there is in 
deceiving a master, and him im deceiving a 
father. (Dromo leads Davus into the house.) 

Curem. Oh, don’t be so extremely vexed. 

St. O Chremes, the dutifulness of a son! 
Do you not pity me? That I should endure so 
much trouble for such a son! (Goes to the 


Pam. Father, may I say a few words? 

Sim. What can you say to me? 

Curem. But, Simo, do hear him. 

Sim. I, hear him? Why should I hear him, 


50 Chremes? 


CHREM. Still, however, do allow him to 
speak. 

Sim. Well then, let him speak: I allow him. 

Pam. I own that I love her; if that is com- 


door of GtycerIum’s house.) Come, Pam-ssmitting a fault, I own that also. To you, 
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father, do I subject myself. Impose on me any well, you would not think thus; he is a worthy 
injunction you please; command me. Do you’ man. 

wish me to take a wife? Do you wish me to Sim. He, a worthy man! To come so op- 
give her up? As well as I can, I will endure it. portunely to-day just at the very nuptials, and 
This only I request of you, not to think that s yet never to have come before? (/ronically.) 
this old gentleman has been suborned by me. Of course, we must believe him, Chremes. 
Allow me to clear myself, and to bring him Pam. (aside.) If I didn’t dread my father, 


here before you. 1 have something, which, in this conjuncture, 
Stm. To bring him here? I could opportunely suggest to him. 
Pam. Do allow me, father. 10 SIM. (sneeringly, to CHREMES.) A sharper! 
Curem. He asks what’s reasonable; do give Cri. (starting.) Hah! 

him leave. Curem. It is his way, Crito; do excuse it. 
Pam. Allow me to obtain thus much of you. Cri. Let him take heed how he behaves. If 


Sim. I allow it. I desire anything, so long he persists in saying to me what he likes, he'll 
as I find, Chremes, that I have not been de- 15 be hearing things that he doesn’t like. Am I 
ceived by him. (PAMPHILUS goes into the meddling with these matters or interesting 


house of GLYCERIUM.) myself? Can you not endure your troubles 
CureM. For a great offence, a slight pun- with a patient mind? For as to what I say, 
ishment ought to satisfy a father. whether it is true or false what I have heard, 
z0 can soon be known. A certain man of Attica, 

SCENE V a long time ago, his ship being wrecked, was 

cast ashore at Andros, and this woman to- 

Re-enter PAMPHILUS with CRITO. gether with him, who was thew a little girl; he, 


in his destitution, by chance first made ap- 
Cri. (to PAMPHILUS, as he is coming out.) 2s plication to the father of Chrysis— 


Forbear entreating. Of these, any one reason Sim. (ironically.) He’s beginning his tale. 
prompts me to do it, either your own sake, or Curem. Let him alone. 
the fact that it is the truth, or that I wish Cri. Really, is he to be interrupting me in 
well for Glycerium herself. this way? 
CHERM. (starting.) Do I see Crito of An-30 CuHrem. Do you proceed. 
dros? Surely it is he. Cri. He who received him was a relation of 
Crt. Greetings to you, Chremes. mine. There I heard from him that he was a 
Curem. How is it that, so contrary to your native of Attica. He died there. 
usage, you are at Athens? CureEM. His name? 
Cri. So it has happened. But is this Simo? 35 Cri. The name, in such a hurry! 
CuHrem. /t is he. Pam. Phania. 
Cri. Simo, were you asking for me? Curem. (starting.) Hah! I shall die! 
Sim. How now, do you say that Glycerium Crr. Tfaith, I really think it was Phania; 
is a citizen of this place? this I know for certain, he said that he was a 
Cri. Do you deny it? 4o citizen of Rhamnus. 
Sim. (ironically.) Have you come here so CurReEM. O Jupiter! 
well prepared? Cri. Many other persons in Andros have 
Cri. For what purpose? heard the same, Chremes. 
Sim. Do you ask? Are you to be acting this Curem. (aside.) I trust it may turn out as 


way with impunity? Are you to be luring 451 hope. (To Criro.) Come now, tell me, what 
young men into snares here, inexperienced in did he then say about her? Did he say she 
affairs, and liberally brought up, by tempting was his own daughter? 

them, and to be playing upon their fancies by Cri. No. 


making promises? Curem. Whose then? 
Crr. Are you in your senses? 50 Crt. His brother’s daughter. 
Sim. And are you to be patching up amours Curem. She certainly is mine. 
with Courtesans by marriage? Cri. What do you say? 
Pam. (aside.) I’m undone! I fear that the Sim. What is this that you say? 
stranger will not put up with this. Pam. (aside.) Prick up your ears, Pam- 


Curem. If, Simo, you knew this person 55 philus. 
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St. Why do you suppose so? 

Curem. That Phania was my brother. 

Sim. I knew him, and I am aware of it. 

Curem. He, flying from the wars, and fol- 
lowing me to Asia, set out from here. At the 
same time he was afraid to leave her here be- 
hind; since then, this is the first time I have 
heard what became of him. ’ 

Pam. (aside.) I am _ scarcely myself, so 
much has my mind been agitated by fear, 
hope, joy, avd surprise at this so great, so 
unexpected blessing. 

Sim. Really, I am glad for many reasons 
that she has been discovered to be a Citi- 
zen. 

Pam. I believe it, father. 

Curem. But there yet remains one difficulty 
with me, which keeps me in suspense. 

Pam. (aside.) You deserve to be—, with 


your scruples, you plague. You are seeking azo 


knot in a bulrush. 
Cri. (to CHREMES.) What is that? 
Curem. The names don’t agree. 
Cri. Troth, she had another when little. 


Curem. I'll hasten to my daughter. Come 
now (beckoning), along with me, Crito; for 
I suppose that she will not know me. (They 
go into GLYCERIUM’S house.) 

s Sim. (To Pampuitus.) Why don’t you 
order her to be sent for hither, to our house? 

Pam. Well thought of; Ill at once give 
charge of that to Davus. 

Sim. He can't do it. 


1o Pam. How so? 


Stu. Because he has another matter that 
more nearly concerns himself, and of more 
importance. 

Pam. What, pray? 


15 SIM. He is bound. 


Pam. Father, he is not rightly bound. 

Suu. But I ordered to that effect. 

Pam. Prithee, do order him to be set at 
liberty. 

Stu. Well, be it so. 

Pam. But immediately. 

Stu. I’m going in. 

Pam. O fortunate and happy day! (Srtmo 
goes into his house.) 


Curem. What was it, Crito? Can you re-2s 


member it? 

Cri. I’m trying to recollect it. 

Pam. (aside.) Am I to suffer his memory 
to stand in the way of my happiness, when 


I myself can provide my own remedy in this 3° 


matter? I will not suffer it. (Aloud.) Hark 
you, Chremes, that which you are trying to 
recollect is ‘Pasibula.’ 

CurEM. The very same. 

Cri. That’s it. 

Pam. I’ve heard it from herself a thousand 
times. 

Stu. I suppose, Chremes, that you believe 
that we all rejoice at this discovery. 


SCENE VI 
Enter CHARINUS, at a distance. 


Cuar. (apart to himself.) I’m come to see 
what Pamphilus is about; and look, here he 
is. 

Pam. (to himself.) Some one perhaps might 
imagine that I don’t believe this to be true; 


3s but now it is clear to me that it really is 


true. I do think that the life of the Gods is 
everlasting, for this reason, because their joys 
are their own. For immortality has been ob- 
tained by me, if no sorrow interrupts this de- 


CureM. So may the Gods bless me, I do 40light. But whom in particular could I wish 


believe it. 
Pam. What remains to be done, father? 
Sim. The event itself has quite brought me 
to reconcilement. 


Pam. O kind father! With regard to her as 45 


a wife, since I have taken possession of her, 
Chremes will not offer any opposition. 

Curem. The plea is a very good one, unless 
perchance your father says anything to the 
contrary. 

Pam. Of course, I agree. 

Stm. Then be it so. 

Curem. Her portion, Pamphilus, is ten tal- 
ents. 

Pam. I am satisfied. 


to be now thrown in my way, for me to relate 
these things to? 

CuHar. (apart to himself.) What means this 
rapture? 

Pam. (to himself.) I see Davus. There is no 
one in the world whom I would choose in pref- 
erence; for I am sure that he of all people will 
sincerely rejoice in my happiness. 


50 SCENE VII 
Enter Davus. 
Dav. (fo himself.) Where is Pamphilus, I 
55 wonder? 
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Pam. Here he is, Davus. Dav. O, say no more; you are the only per- 


Dav. (turning round.) Who’s that? son whom the Gods favour. 
Pam. “Tis I, Pamphilus; you don’t know Cuar. (apart.) I’m all right if these things 
what has happened to me. are true. I'll accost them. (Comes forward.) 
Dav. No really; but I know what has hap- s Pam. Who is this? Wy, Charinus, you meet 
pened to myself. me at the very nick of time. 
Pam. And I too. Cuar. That’s all right. 
Dav. It has fallen out just like human affairs Pam. Have you heard—? 
in general, that you should know the mishap Cuar. Everything; come, in your good for- 
I have met with, before I the good that has 10tune do have some regard for me. Chremes is 
befallen you. now at your command; I’m sure that he’ll do 
Pam. My Glycerium has discovered her everything you wish. 
parents. Pam. I'll remember you; and because it is 
Dav. O, well done! tedious for us to wait for him until he comes 
Cuar. (apart, in surprise.) Hah! 15 Out, follow me this way; he is now in-doors at 
Pam. Her father is an intimate friend of the house of Glycerium; do you, Davus, go 
ours. home; send with all haste to remove her 
Dav. Who? thence. Why are you standing there? Why are 
Pam. Chremes. you delaying? 
Dav. You do tell good news. 20 Day. I’m going. (PAMPHILUS and CHAaRI- 
Pam. And there’s no hindrance to my marry- NUS go into the house of GLycERIUM. Dayus 
ing her at once. then comes forward and addresses the Audi- 


Cuar. (apart.) Is he dreaming the ence.) Don’t you wait until they come out 
same that he has been wishing for when from there; she will be betrothed within: if 
awake? 25 there is anything else that remains, it will be 

Pam. Then about the child, Davus. transacted in-doors. Grant us your applause. 


MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 
(106-43 3B. c.) 


The most distinguished man of letters in Latin 
literature was Marcus Tullius Cicero. As the 


master of Latin prose he became the model of 
scholarly writers for sixteen centuries. This mas- 

result of conscious preparation. Re- 
ferring to his student days in Rome and Athens, 
he wrote. “I spent days and nights in the study 
of every branch of learning.” Although ora- 
tory was his chief interest, he studied law, phi- 
losophy, and Titerature, tor he considered these 
suBfects-Important as a background for the ora- 
tor. 

Cicero’s ambition was to achieve fame as a 
statesman. Like many modern young men with 
political ambitions, he entered public life as an 
advocate. His first conspicuous success was his 
prosecution of Verres for misconduct and mal- 
administration o 

icero’s first oration the~ counse he de- 
fense gave up the case. Cicero published, how- 
ever, the mass of material he had collected. 

In 63 B.c. Cicero was elected consul. The 
most important event of his consulship Was the 
conspiracy of Catiline, In four orations Cicero 
warne é senate and people, proved the guilt 
of the conspirators, and obtained their condemna- 
tion. Some of them he caused to be executed 
without the accustomed trial. This action brought 
about his exile m , 08 B.c. In August of 
the next year he was recalled and received with 
considerable popular acclaim. 

The democratic party was, however, gaining 
more and more prominence under the leadership 
of Cesar. The political situation presented to 
Cicero a dilemma. He admired the courage and 
personal force of Cesar. Yet he had always de- 
fended the dignity of the senate and was at 
heart a conservative. For a while he tried to 
maintain his friendship with the rising com- 
mander of the victorious legions in Gaul. He 
soon found that Cesar intended to gain control 
of Italy by force. Therefore, in 49 3.c. he 
joined the party of Pompey, who, he thought, 
was the most suitable leader to restore the re- 
public to its former greatness even though he 
realized Pompey’s weaknesses. After the defeat 
of Pompey, Cicero retired from political life to 
his estates. 

Once more he assumed the role of defender of 
the republic. After the assassination of Cesar 
in 44 B.c. he attacked Antony in fourteen ora- 
tions, called the Philippics. As Demosthenes 
warned Athens against a foreign invader, so 
Cicero warned Rome against one of her own 
sons. In the triumph of Antony he saw the 
death of the republic. One of the conditions of 
the terms between the triumvirs at the forma- 
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the province of Sicily. After 
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tion of the Second Triumvirate was the death 
of Cicero. He attempted to escape by ship but 
was killed by Antony’s soldiers on the seashore. 
His head and hands were nailed to the Rostra, 
where he had so often triumphed. 

The eight hundred and sixty letters of Cicero, 
including ninety written to him, reveal his 
srs through the comments he makes upon 

€y are a veritable Ris- 
= of political and ‘social life of Rome from 
68-43-8.c, for he wrote them with no inten- 
tion of publication. They discuss politics, his 
family affairs, the doings of the younger genera- 
tion, the characteristics of his correspondents, 
and his own attitude. In reading them we must 
remember that they reflect the feelings of the 
moment and are not the result of thought. The 
most entertaining of them are written to Atticus, 
a wealthy patron of the arts. Atticus had gained 
his wealth by lending money and by shrewd 
management. For twenty years he lived in Greece, 
giving little heed to Roman politics. To him 
Cicero writes without reserve. We learn of his 
hatred of provincial life, of his misery at his exile, 
of his concern for his beloved daughter Tullia, 
of his worry over the extravagance and wild- 
ness of his son Marcus studying in Athens, and 
of his regard for the fortunes of the republic. 
In his letters to his wife a growing coldness is 
evident. She apparently failed to take any in- 
terest in his affairs. She seemed more concerned 
with speculation under the direction of her stew- 
ard. After thirty-two years of married life Cic- 
ero divorced her when he was 63, and married 
his young ward. The most striking trait of 
character revealed not only by the letters but 
also by the orations is Cicero’s vanity. He de- 
liberately exaggerated the danger of Catiline’s 
conspiracy in order to enhance his own reputa- 
tion. In spite of Cicero’s vanity and apparent in- 
consistency the modern reader must admire him 
for his patriotism and determination to accom- 
plish his aim. 

This aim was to make himself an eloquent 
orator. “What is there in the world more extraor- 
dinary than eloquence, whether we consider the 
admiration of its hearers, the reliance of those 
who stand in need of assistance, or the good- 
will it procures from those whom it defends.” 
In three books, Concerning the Orator, Brutus, 
and the Orator, Cicero proved the truth of these 
words by discussing the education and method 
of the orator, reviewing the history of Roman 
oratory, and portraying the ideal orator. 

His philosophical works are rather superficial. 
They are often merely a reproduction of the 
thought of the later Greek philosophers. They 
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served an important function, however, in popu- 
larizing philosophy. The dialogues On Old Age 
and On Friendship contain much practical advice. 
Cicero’s purpose was to show his readers how 
to accommodate themselves to their environ- 
ments. 

Generations of school boys have studied Cic- 
ero for his finished style and command of the 
Latin language. His explanations are clear, and 
his arguments are logical. He gains his effect by 
the use of contrast, balance, and rhythm of 
phrase. His dramatic power is due to his method 
of direct address. Often in the course of a speech 


he would address a rhetorical question to his 
hearers. Again he would fix the attention by an 
ironical description or reference. Since he was 
essentially an orator, the reader finds him at 
times verbose or redundant even in his philosoph- 
ical works. Yet we forget this fault when we 
are impressed with his power of characterization 
and the force of his eloquence. 

The translation of the dialogue, On Friend- 
ship, and the six letters is that of W. Melmoth in 
Everyman’s Library, and the translation of the 
First Oration Against Catiline is that of the edi- 
tion by Fred W. Norris in The Camelot Series. 


LALIUS, 
OR AN ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP 


To Titus Pompontus ATTICUS. 


Quintus Mucius, the Augur, used to relate, 
in a very agreeable manner, a variety of par- 
ticulars which he remembered concerning his 
father-in-law, the sage Lelius, as he con- 
stantly styled him. My father introduced me 
to Mucius as soon as I was invested with 
the manly robe, and he so strongly recom- 
mended him to my observance that I never 
neglected any opportunity in my power of 
attending him. In consequence of this privilege 
I had the advantage to hear him occasionally 
discuss several important topics, and throw 
out many judicious maxims, which I care- 
fully treasured up in my mind, endeavouring 
to improve myself in wisdom and knowledge 
by the benefit of his enlightening observa- 
tions. After his death I attached myself in 
the same manner, and with the same views, 
to his relation, Mucius Scevola, the chief 
pontiff; and I will venture to say that, in 
regard both to the powers of his mind and the 
integrity of his heart, Rome never produced 
a greater nor more respectable character. But 
I shall take some other occasion to do jus- 
tice to the merit of this excellent man; my 
present business is solely with the Augur. 

As I was one day sitting with him and two 
or three of his intimate acquaintance in 
his semi-circular apartment where he usually 
received company, among several other points 
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he fell into discourse upon an event which 3s 


had lately happened, and was, as you well 
know, the general subject of conversation; 
for you cannot but remember (as you were 
much connected with one of the parties) that 


mosity that broke out between them, after 
having lived together in the most affectionate 
union, was universally mentioned with con- 
cern and surprise. Mucius having casually 
touched upon this unexpected rupture, took 
occasion to relate to us the substance of a 
conference which Lelius formerly held with 
him and his other son-in-law, Caius Fannius, 
a few days after the death of Scipio Afri- 
canus, upon the subject of Friendship. As I 
perfectly well recollect the general purport 
of the relation he gave us, I have wrought 
it up, after my own manner, in the following 
essay. But that I might not encumber the 
dialogue with perpetually interposing “said 
I” and “said he,” I have introduced the speak- 
ers themselves to the reader, by which means 
he may consider himself as a sort of party in 
the conference. 

It turns on a subject upon which you have 
frequently pressed me to write my thoughts, 
and, indeed, besides being peculiarly suit- 
able to that intimacy which has so long sub- 
sisted between us, it is well worthy of being 
universally considered and understood. I have 
the more willingly, therefore, entered into 
the discussion you recommended, as it affords 
me an opportunity of rendering a general 
service at the same time that I am comply- 
ing with your particular request. 

In the treatise I lately inscribed to you 
on Old Age, I represented the elder Cato as 
the principal speaker, being persuaded that 
no person could, with more weight and pro- 
priety, be introduced as delivering his ideas 
in relation to that advanced state than one 
who had so long flourished in it with un- 
equalled spirit and vigour. In pursuance of 
the same principle, the memorable amity 


when Publius Sulpicius was Tribune, and 40 which, we are told, subsisted between Lelius 


Quintus Pompeius Consul, the implacable ani- 


and Scipio rendered the former, I thought, 
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a very suitable character to support a con- 
versation on the subject of Friendship, and 
the reasoning I have ascribed to him is agree- 
able to those sentiments which Mucius in- 
formed us he expressed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the question 
is agitated by illustrious personages of former 
ages, is apt, I know not how, to make a 
stronger impression on the mind of the reader 
than any other species of composition. This 
effect, at least, I have experienced in my own 
writings of that kind, as I have sometimes im- 
agined, when I was revising the essay I lately 
inscribed to you, that Cato himself, and not 
your friend in his name, was the real speaker. 
As in that performance it was one veteran 
addressing another on the article of Old Age, 
so in the present it is a friend explaining to a 
friend his notions concerning Friendship. In 
the former conference, Cato, who was dis- 
tinguished among his contemporaries by his 
great age and superior wisdom, stands forth 
as the principal speaker; in this which I now 
present to you, Lelius, who was no less re- 
spected in the times in which he flourished 
for his eminent virtues and faithful attach- 
ment to his friend, takes the lead in the dis- 
course. I must request you, therefore, to turn 
your thoughts a while from the writer and 
suppose yourself conversing with Lehus. 

For this purpose you are to imagine Fan- 
nius and Mucius making a visit to their father- 
in-law soon after the death of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and from that circumstance giving oc- 
casion to Lelius to enter upon the subject in 
question. I will only add that in contemplat- 
ing the portrait of a true Friend, as delineated 
in the following pages, you cannot be at a 
loss to discover your own. 


FANNIvuS.—I agree with you entirely, Le- 
lius, no man ever possessed more amiable or 
more illustrious virtues than Scipio Afri- 
canus. Nevertheless, let me entreat you to re- 
member that the public eye is particularly 
turned towards you upon the present occa- 
sion, and extremely attentive to observe how 
Lelius, the sage Lelius (as, by a very singu- 
lar distinction you are universally both called 
and acknowledged) behaves under the great 
loss he has sustained. When I say “by a very 
singular distinction,” I am not ignorant that 
the late Marcus Cato, in our own times, and 
Lucius Attilius, in the days of our fore- 
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same honourable addition; but I know, too, 
that it was for attainments somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which have so justly occa- 
sioned it to be conferred on you. To the latter 
it was given in allusion to his eminent skill 
in the laws of his country, as it was to the 
former on account of the wonderful compass 
and variety of his knowledge, together with 
his great experience in the affairs of the world. 
Indeed, the many signal proofs that Cato gave, 
both in the forum and the senate, of his judg- 
ment, his spirit, and his penetration, pro- 
duced such frequent occasions to speak of his 
wisdom with admiration, that the epithet 
seems, by continually recurring, to have been 
considered in his latter days as his original 
and proper name. But the same appellation 
(and I cannot forbear repeating it again) has 
been conferred on you for qualifications not 
altogether of the same nature; not merely in 
respect to the superior excellency of your 
political accomplishments and those intellec- 
tual endowments which adorn your mind, 
but principally in consequence of the singu- 
lar advancement you have made in the study 
and practice of moral wisdom. In short, if 
Lelius is never named without the designa- 
tion I am speaking of, it is not so much in the 
popular as in the philosophical sense of the 
term that this characteristic is applied to him, 
and in that sense I will venture to say there 
is not a single instance throughout all the 
states of Greece of its ever having been thus 
attributed to any man by the unanimous con- 
sent of a whole people. For as to those fa- 
mous sages who are commonly known by the 
general denomination of “the seven wise men 
of Greece,” it is asserted by the most accurate 
inquirers into their history that they cannot 
properly be ranked in the class of moral 
philosophers. One celebrated Grecian, how- 
ever, there was, a native of Athens, whom the 
oracle of Apollo declared to be the wisest 
of the sons of men, and believe me, Lelius, 
it is the same species of wisdom which this 
excellent moralist displayed that all the world 
is agreed in ascribing to you; that wisdom, 
I mean, by which you hold virtue to be cap- 
able of fortifying the soul against all the 
various assaults of human calamities, and are 
taught to consider happiness as depending 
upon yourself alone. 

In consequence of this general opinion I 
have been frequently asked (and the same 


fathers, were generally mentioned with the 55 question, I believe, has no less often, Sce- 
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vola, been proposed to you) in what manner 
Lelius supports the loss he has lately sus- 
tained. And this inquiry was the rather made, 
as it was remarked that you absented yourself 
from our last monthly meeting in the gar- 
dens of Brutus, the Augur, where you had 
always before very regularly assisted. 
Sc&voLtA.—I acknowledge, Lelius, that the 
question which Fannius mentions has repeat- 
edly been put to me by many of my acquaint- 
ance, and I have always assured them that, 
as far as I could observe, you received the 
wound that has been inflicted upon you by 
the death of your affectionate and illustrious 
friend with great composure and equanimity. 
Nevertheless, that it was not possible, nor 
indeed consistent with the general humane 
disposition of your nature, not to be affected 
by it in a very sensible manner; however, that 
it was by no means grief, but merely indis- 
position, which prevented you from being 
present at the last meeting of our assembly. 
La .ius.—Your answer, Scevola, was per- 
fectly agreeable to the fact. Ill, certainly, 
would it become me, on account of any pri- 
vate affliction, to decline a conference which 
I have never failed to attend when my health 
permitted. And, indeed, I am persuaded that 
no man who possesses a proper firmness of 


was flourishing in the general esteem of his 
country. Let me caution you, then, from suf- 
fering any man to rival Cato in your good 
Opinion, not excepting even him whom the ora- 
5cle of Apollo, you say, declared to be the 
wisest of the human race. The truth is, 
the memory of Socrates is held in honour for 
the admirable doctrine he delivered, but Ca- 
to’s for the glorious deeds he performed. 
Thus far in particular reply to Fannius. I 
now address. myself to both; and if I were 
to deny that I regret the death of Scipio, how 
far such a disposition of mind would be 
right, I leave philosophers to determine. But 
15 far, I confess, it is from the sentiments of 
my heart. I am sensibly, indeed, affected by 
the loss of a friend whose equal no man, I 
will venture to say, ever possessed before, 
and none, I am persuaded, will ever meet with 
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20 again. Nevertheless, I stand in want of no 


external assistance to heal the wound I have 
received. My own reflections supply me with 
sufficient consolation. And I find it principally 
from not having given in to that false opinion 


25 which adds poignancy to the grief of so many 


others under a loss of the same kind. For I 
am convinced there is no circumstance in the 
death of Scipio that can justly be lamented 
with respect to himself. Whatever there is of 


mind will suffer his misfortunes, how heavily 3° private misfortune in that event consists en- 


soever they may press upon his heart, to 
interrupt his duties of any kind. For the rest, 
I consider the high opinion, Fannius, which 
you suppose the world entertains of my charac- 
ter, as an obliging proof of your friendship; 
but it is an opinion which, as I am not 
conscious of deserving, I have no disposition 
to claim. As little am I inclined to subscribe 
to your judgment concerning Cato; for if 
consummate wisdom, in the moral and philo- 
sophic idea of that expression, was ever to 
be found in the character of any human be- 
ing (which, I will confess, however, I very 
much doubt), it certainly appeared through- 
out the whole conduct of that excellent per- 
son. Not to mention other proofs, with what 
unexampled fortitude, let me ask, did he sup- 
port the death of his incomparable son? I 
was no stranger to the behaviour of Paulus, 
and was eye-witness to that of Gallus, labour- 
ing under an affliction of the same kind; but 
the sons whom they were respectively be- 
reaved of died when they were mere boys. 
Whereas Cato’s was snatched from him when 
he had arrived at the prime of manhood and 


tirely in the loss which I have sustained. 
Under the full influence of such a persuasion, 
to indulge unrestrained sorrow would be a 
proof not of a generous affection to one’s 


35 friend, but of too interested a concern for 


one’s self. It is evident, indeed, that the colour 
of Scipio’s days has, in every view of it, 
proved truly bright and glorious. For tell me, 
my friends, is there a felicity (unless he 
4° wished never to die—a wish, I am confident, 
he was too wise to entertain), is there a 
single article of human happiness that can 
reasonably be desired which he did not live 
to attain? The high expectations the world 
4;had conceived of him in his earliest youth 
were more than confirmed in his riper years, 
as his virtues shone forth with a lustre supe- 
rior even to the most sanguine hopes of his 
country. He was twice, without the least solici- 
sotation on his own part, elected consul; the 
first time before he was legally qualified by 
his age to be admitted into that office, and 
the next, although not prematurely with re- 
spect to himself, yet it had well-nigh proved 
sstoo late for his country. In both instances, 
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however, success attended his arms, and hav- 
ing levelled with the ground the capitals of 
two states the most inveterately hostile to the 
Roman name, he not only happily terminated 
the respective wars, but secured us from all 
apprehension of future danger from the same 
powers. I forbear to enlarge upon the affa- 
bility of his manners, the affection he showed 
to his mother, the generosity he exercised 
towards his sisters, the kindness with which 
he behaved to the rest of his family, and the 
unblemished integrity that influenced every 
part of his conduct. They were qualities in 
his exemplary and amiable character with 
which you are perfectly well acquainted. It 
is equally unnecessary to add how sincerely he 
was beloved by his country; the general con- 
cern that appeared at his funeral renders it 
sufficiently evident. What increase, then, could 
the addition of a few more years have made 
to the glory and happiness of his life? For 
admitting that old age does not necessarily 
bring on a state of imbecility (as Cato, I 
remember, maintained in a conversation with 
Scipio and myself about a year before his 
death), it certainly impairs, at least, that 
vigour and vivacity which Scipio still pos- 
sessed at the time of his decease. 

Such, then, was the course of his happy 
and honourable days, that neither his feli- 
city nor his fame could have received any 
farther increase. And as to his death, it was 
much too sudden to have been attended with 
any sensible degree of pain. By what cause 
that unexpected event was occasioned is by 
no means indeed clear; the general suspicions 
concerning it you well know. One circum- 
stance, at least, is unquestionable: that of all 
the many brilliant days he had enjoyed, the 
last of his life was the most completely illus- 
trious. For it was on the very evening which 
preceded his death that he received the singu- 
lar honour, at the breaking up of the senate, 
of being conducted to his house by all the 
members of that august assembly, attended 
by the several ambassadors both from Latium 
and the allies of the Roman Commonwealth. 
So that he cannot, it should seem, so properly 
be said to have descended into the regions of 
the infernal deities as to have passed at once 
from the supreme height of human glory to 
the mansions of the celestial gods. For I am 
by no means a convert to the new doctrine 
which certain philosophers have lately en- 
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death extinguishes the whole man, and his 
soul perishes with the dissolution of his body. 
Indeed, the practice of our ancestors alone, 
abstracted from the opinion of the ancient 
sages, weighs more with me than all the argu- 
ments of these pretended reasoners. For cer- 
tainly our forefathers would not so religiously 
have observed those sacred rites which have 
been instituted in honour of the dead if they 
had supposed that the deceased were in no 
respect concerned in the performance of them. 
But the conviction arising from this considera- 
tion is much strengthened when I add to it 
the authority of those great masters of rea- 
son, who enlightened our country by the 
schools they established in Great Greece, dur- 
ing the flourishing ages of that now deserted 
part of Italy. And what has a still farther in- 
fluence in determining my persuasion is the 
opinion of that respectable moralist who, in 
the judgment of Apollo himself, was declared 
to be the wisest of mankind. This incompa- 
rable philosopher, without once varying to the 
opposite side of the question (as his custom 
was upon many other controverted subjects), 
steadily and firmly asserted that the human 
soul is a divine and immortal substance, that 
death opens a way for its return to the 
celestial mansions, and that the spirits of those 
just men who have made the greatest prog- 
gress in the paths of virtue find the easiest 
and most expeditious admittance. This also 
was the opinion of my departed friend: an 
opinion which you may remember, Scevola, 
he particularly enlarged upon in that conver- 
sation which, a very short time before his 
death, he held with you and me, in conjunc- 
tion with Philus, Manilius, and a large com- 
pany of his other friends, on the subject of 
government. For in the close of that con- 
ference, which continued, you know, during 
three successive days, he related to us (as 
if he had been lea into the topic by a kind 
of presentiment of his approaching fate) a 
discourse which Africanus delivered to him in 
a vision during his sleep concerning the soul's 
immortality. 

If it be true, then, that the souls of good 
men, when enlarged from this corporeal prison, 
wing their flight into the heavenly man- 
sions with more or less ease in proportion to 
their moral attainments, what human spirit 
can we suppose to have made its immediate 
way to the gods with greater facility than that 


deavoured to propagate; who maintain that S5of Scipio? To bewail, therefore, an event at- 
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tended with such advantageous consequences 
to himself would, I fear, have more the ap- 
pearance of envy than of friendship. But 
should the contrary opinion prove to be the 
fact, should the soul and body really perish 
together, and no sense remain after our dis- 
solution, yet death, although it cannot indeed, 
upon this supposition, be deemed a happiness 
to my illustrious friend, can by no means 
however be considered as an evil. For if all 
perception be totally extinguished in him, he 
is, with respect to everything that concerns 
himself, in the same state as if he had never 
been born. I say “with respect to himself,” 
for it is far otherwise with regard to his 
friends and to his country, as both will have 
reason to rejoice in his having lived so long 
as their own existence shall endure. 

In every view, therefore, of this event, con- 
sidering it merely as it relates to my de- 
parted friend, it appears, as I observed before, 
to be a happy consummation. But it is much 
otherwise with regard to myself, who, as I 
entered earlier into the world, ought, accord- 
ing to the common course of nature, to have 
sooner departed out of it. Nevertheless, I 
derive so much satisfaction from reflecting 
on the friendship which subsisted between us, 
that I cannot but think I have reason to con- 
gratulate myself on the felicity of my life, 
since I have had the happiness to pass the 
greatest part of it in the society of Scipio. We 
lived under the same roof, passed together 
through the same military employments, and 
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tirely disengaged, it would be extremely ac- 
ceptable to me (and I am persuaded it would 
likewise be so to Scevola) if, agreeably to 
your usual readiness upon other occasions of 
5 Just inquiry, you would give us your opinion 
concerning the true nature of this connec- 
tion, the extent of its obligations, and the 
maxims by which it ought to be conducted. 

Sc#VOLA.—Fannius has prevented me in 
the request I was intending to make; your 
compliance, therefore, will equally confer an 
obligation upon both of us. 

La.ius.—I should very willingly gratify 
your desires if I thought myself equal to the 
task, for the subject is interesting, and we 
are at present, as Fannius observed, entirely 
at leisure; but I am too sensible of my own 
insufficiency to venture thus unprepared into 
the disquisition of a topic which requires much 
consideration to be treated as it deserves. Un- 
premeditated dissertations of this kind can 
only be expected from those Grecian geniuses, 
who are accustomed to speak on the sudden 
upon any given question; and to those learned 
disputants I must refer you, if you wish to 
hear the subject properly discussed. [As for 
myself, I can only exhort you to look on 
Friendship as the most valuable of all human 
possessions, no other being equally suited to 
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30 the moral nature of man, or so applicable to 


every state and circumstance, whether of 
prosperity or adversity, in which he can pos- 
sibly be placed. But at the same time I lay 
it down as a fundamental axiom that ‘“‘true 


were actuated in all our pursuits, whether of 35 Friendship can only subsist between those who 


a public or private nature, by the same com- 
mon principles and views. [In short, and to 
express at once the whole spirit and essence 
of friendship, our inclinations, our sentiments, 
and our studies were in perfect accord. For 
these reasons my ambition is less gratified by 
that high opinion (especially as it is un- 
merited) which Fannius assures me the world 
entertains of my wisdom, than by the strong 
expectations I have conceived that the mem- 
ory of our friendship will prove immortal, I 
indulge this hope with the greater confidence 
as there do not occur in all the annals of 
past ages above three or four instances of 
a similar amity. And future times, I trust, will 
add the names of Scipio and Lelius to that 
select and celebrated number. 
FANNIus.—Your expectations, Lzlius, can- 
not fail of being realised. And now, as you 
have mentioned Friendship, and we are en- 


are animated by the strictest principles of 
honour and virtue.”|When I say this, I would 
not be thought to adopt the sentiments of 
those speculative moralists who pretend that 
4ono0 man can justly be deemed virtuous who 
is not arrived at that state of absolute per- 
fection which constitutes, according to their 
ideas, the character of genuine wisdom. This 
opinion may appear true, perhaps, in theory, 


45 but is altogether inapplicable to any useful 


purpose of society, as it supposes a degree 
of virtue to which no mortal was ever capable 
of rising. It is not, therefore, that notional 
species of merit which imagination may pos- 
sosibly conceive, or our wishes perhaps form, 
that we have reason to expect and require in 
a friend; it is those moral attainments alone 
which we see actually realised among man- 
kind. And, indeed, I can never be persuaded 
ssto think that either Fabricius, or Coruncan- 
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ius, or Curius, whom our forefathers justly 
revered for the superior rectitude of their 
conduct, were sages according to that sub- 
lime criterion which these visionary philoso- 
phers have endeavoured to establish. I should 
be contented, however, to leave them in the 
undisturbed possession of their arrogant and 
unintelligible notions of virtue, provided they 
would allow that the great persons I have 
named merited at least the character of good 
men; but even this, it seems, they are not 
willing to grant, still contending, with their 
usual obstinacy, that goodness is an attribute 
which can only be ascribed to their perfect 
sage. I shall venture, nevertheless, to adjust 
my own measure of that quality by the hum- 
bler standard of plain common sense. In my 
opinion, therefore, whoever (like those dis- 
tinguished models I just now mentioned) re- 
strains his passions within the bounds of 
reason, and uniformly acts, in all the various 
relations of life, upon one steady, consistent 
principle of approved honour, justice, and 
beneficence, that man is in reality, as well 
as in common estimation, strictly and truly 
good; inasmuch as he regulates his conduct 
(so far, I mean, as is compatible with human 
frailty) by a constant obedience to those best 
and surest guides of moral rectitude, the 
sacred laws of Nature. 

In tracing these laws it seems evident, I 
think, that man, by the frame of his moral 
constitution, is disposed to consider himself as 
standing in some degree of social relation to 
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the whole species in general; and that this 35 


principle acts with more or less vigour, ac- 
cording to the distance at which he is placed 
with respect to any particular community or 
individual of his kind. Thus it may be ob- 
served to operate with greater force between 
fellow-citizens of the same commonwealth 
than in regard to foreigners, and between the 
several members of the same family than 
towards those among whom there is no com- 
mon tie of consanguinity. In the case of rela- 
tions, indeed, this principle somewhat rises 
in its strength, and produces a sort of in- 
stinctive amity; but an amity, however, of 
no great firmness or solidity. The inferiority 
of this species of natural connection, when 
compared with that which is the consequence 
of voluntary choice, appears from this single 
consideration: that the former has not the 
least dependence upon the sentiments of the 
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origin, notwithstanding every degree of cor- 
diality between the parties should be utterly 
extinguished; whereas the kind affections 
enter so essentially into the latter, that where 
love does not exist, friendship can have no 
being. But what still farther evinces the 
strength and efficacy of friendship above all 
the numberless’ other social tendencies of the 
human heart is that, instead of wasting its 
force upon a multiplicity of divided objects, 
its whole energy is exerted for the benefit ot 
only two or three persons at the utmost. 

Friendship may be shortly defined, “a per- 
fect conformity of opinions upon all religious 
and civil subjects, united with the highest de- 
gree of mutual esteem and affection ;’} and yet 
from these simple circumstances results the 
most desirable blessing (virtue alone excepted) 
that the gods have bestowed on mankind. I 
am sensible that in this opinion I shall not be 
universally supported—health and _ riches, 
honours and power, have each of them their 
distinct admirers, and are respectively pur- 
sued as the supreme felicity of human life; 
whilst some there are (and the number is by 
no means inconsiderable) who contend that 
it is to be found only in the sensual gratifica- 
tions. But the latter place their principal 
happiness on the same low enjoyments which 
constitute the chief good of brutes, and the 
former on those very precarious possessions 
that depend much less on our own merit than 
on the caprice of fortune. They, indeed, who 
maintain that the ultimate good of man con- 
sists in the knowledge and practice of virtue, 
fix it, undoubtedly, upon its truest and most 
glorious foundation; but let it be remembered, 
at the same time, (that virtue is at once both 
the parent and the support of friendship’ 

I have already declared that by virtue T do 
not mean, with the philosophers before alluded 
to, that ideal strain of perfection which is no- 
where to be found but in the pompous lan- 
guage of enthusiastic declamation; I mean 
only that attainable degree of moral merit - 
which is understood by the term in common 
discourse, and may be exemplified in actual 
practice. Without entering, therefore, into a 
particular inquiry concerning those imaginary 


5°beings which never have been realised in 


human nature, I think myself warranted in 
considering those persons as truly good men 
who have.always been so deemed in the gen- 
eral opinion of mankind—the Pauli, for in- 


heart, but continues the same it was in its 5Sstance, and the Catos, the Galli, the Scipios, 
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and the Phili; for with such characters the 
world has reason to be well contented. 

When Friendship, therefore, is contracted 
between men who possess a degree of virtue 
not inferior to that which adorned those ap- 
proved personages I have just named, Jit is 
productive of unspeakable advantages. [Life 
would be utterly lifeless,” as old Ennius ex- 
presses it, without a friend on whose kind- 
ness and fidelity one might confidently re- 
pose:{ Can there be a more real complacency, 
indeed, than to lay open to another the most 
secret thoughts of one’s heart with the same 
confidence and security as if they were still 
concealed in his own? Would not the fruits 
of prosperity lose much of their relish were 
there none who equally rejoiced with the 
possessor in the satisfaction he received from 
them? And how difficult must it prove to bear 
up under the pressure of misfortunes unsup- 
ported by a generous associate who more than 
equally divides their load? In short, the 
several occasions to which friendship extends 
its kindly offices are unbounded, while the 
advantage of every other object of human 
desires is confined within certain specific and 
determinate limits, beyond which it is of no 
avail. Thus wealth is pursued for the par- 
ticular uses to which it is solely applicable; 
power, in order to receive worship; honours, 
' for the sake of fame; sensual indulgences, on 
account of the gratifications that attend them; 
and health, as the means of living exempt 
from pain and possessing the unobstructed ex- 


ercise of all our corporeal faculties. Whereas 35 


Friendship (I repeat again) is adapted by its 
nature to an infinite number of different ends, 
accommodates itself to all circumstances and 
situations of human life, and can at no sea- 
son prove either unsuitable or inconvenient 
—in a word, not even fire and water (to use 
a proverbial illustration) are capable of being 
converted to a greater variety of beneficial 
purposes. 

I desire it may be understood, however, that 
I am now speaking, not of that inferior species 
of amity which occurs in the common inter- 
course of the world (although this, too, is 
not without its pleasures and advantages), 
but of that genuine and perfect friendship, ex- 
amples of which are so extremely rare as to 
be rendered memorable by their singularity. 
It is this sort alone that can truly be said 
to heighten the joys of prosperity, and miti- 
gate the sorrows of adversity, by a generous 


participation of both; indeed, one of the 
chief among the many important offices of 
this connection is exerted in the day of afflic- 
tion, by dispelling the gloom that overcasts 
sthe mind, encouraging the hope of happier 
times, and preventing the depressed spirits 
from sinking into a. state of weak and un- 
manly despondence.{Whoever is in possession 
of a true friend sees the exact counterpart of 
his own soul.JIn consequence of this moral 
resemblance between them, they are so inti- 
mately one that no advantage can attend either 
which does not equally communicate itself 
to both; they are strong in the strength, rich 
in the opulence, and powerful in the power 
of each other. They can scarcely, indeed, be 
considered in any respect as separate indi- 
viduals, and wherever the one appears the 
other is virtually present. I will venture even 
a bolder assertion, and affirm that in despite 
of death they must both continue to exist so 
long as either of them shall remain alive; for 
the deceased may, in a certain sense, be said 
still to live whose memory is preserved with 


10 


20 


23 the highest veneration and the most tender 


regret in the bosom of the survivor, a cCir- 
cumstance which renders the former happy 
in death, and the latter honoured in life. 

fir that benevolent principle which thus 


so intimately unites two persons in the bonds 


of amity were to be struck out of the human 
heart, it would be impossible that either pri- 
vate families or public communities should 
subsist—even the land itself would lie waste, 
and desolation overspread the earth.) Should 
this assertion stand in need of a proof, it will 
appear evident by considering the ruinous 
consequences which ensue from discord and 
dissension; for what family is so securely 
established, or what government fixed upon 
so firm a basis, that it would not be over- 
turned and utterly destroyed were a general 
spirit of enmity and malevolence to break 
forth amongst its members?—a sufficient argu- | 
ment, surely, of the inestimable benefits which 
flow from the kind and friendly affections. 

I have been informed that a certain learned 
bard of Agrigentum published a philosophic 
poem in Greek, in which he asserted that the 
several bodies which compose the physical 
system of the universe preserve the consist- 
ence of their respective forms, or are dis- 
persed into their primitive atoms, as a princi- 
ple of amity, or of discord, becomes pre- 
53 dominant in their composition. It is certain, 
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at least, that the powerful effect of these 
opposite agents in the moral world is uni- 
versally perceived and acknowledged. Agree- 
able to this general sentiment, who is there, 
when he beholds a man generously exposing 
himself to certain danger, for the sake ot 
rescuing his distressed friend, that can for- 
bear expressing the warmest approbation? 
Accordingly, what repeated acclamations lately 
echoed through the theatre at the new play 
of my host and friend Pacuvius, in that scene 
where Pylades and Orestes are introduced be- 
fore the king; who being ignorant which of 
them was Orestes, whom he had determined 
to put to death, each insists, in order to save 
the life of his associate, that he himself is the 
teal person in question. If the’ mere fictitious 
representation of such a magnanimous and 
heroic contention was thus universally ap- 
plauded by the spectators, what impression 
must it have made upon their minds had they 
seen it actually displayed in real life! The 
general effect produced upon this occasion, 
clearly shows how deeply nature hath im- 
pressed en the human heart a sense of moral 
beauty; since a whole audience thus unani- 
mously conspired in admiring an instance of 
sublime generosity in another’s conduct, which 
not one of them, perhaps, was capable of ex- 
hibiting in his own. 

Thus far I have ventured to lay before you 
my general notions concerning friendship. If 
aught remain to be added on the subject (and 
much there certainly does), permit me to 


Lelius, who is, confessedly, one of the most 
just and upright of men. 

ScavoLtA.—And can it be less easy for him 
who has deservedly acquired the highest 
shonour by his eminent constancy, affection, 
and fidelity to his friend, to explain, with 
equal success, the principles and duties of 
friendship? 

La.ius.—This is pressing me beyond all 


10 power of resistance; and, indeed, it would 


be unreasonable, as well as difficult, not to 
yield to the desires of two such worthy rela- 
tions, when they request my sentiments upon 
a point of so interesting and important a 


15 nature. 


Having frequently, then, turned my thoughts 
on this subject, the principal question that 
has always occurred to me is, whether Friend- 
ship takes its rise from the wants and weak- 


2onesses of man, and is cultivated solely in 


order to obtain, by a mutual exchange of good 
offices, those advantages which he could not 
otherwise acquire? Or whether nature, not- 
withstanding this beneficial intercourse is in- 


25 separable from the connection, previously 


disposes the heart to engage in it upon a 
nobler and more generous inducement? In 
order to determine this question, it must be 
observed that love is a leading and essential 


o principle in constituting that particular species 


of benevolence which is termed amity; and 
although this sentiment may be feigned, in- 
deed, by the followers of those who are 
courted merely with a view to interest, yet 


refer you to those philosophers who are more 3s it cannot possibly_be produced by a motive 


capable of giving you satisfaction. 
FANNIUS.—That satisfaction, Lelius, we 

rather hope to receive from you. For al- 

though I have frequently applied to those 


of interest alone.CThere is a truth and sim- 
plicity in genuine friendship, an unconstrained 
and spontaneous emotion, altogether incom- 
patible with every kind and degree of artifice 


philosophers to whom you would resign me, 4o and simulation. ] I am persuaded, therefore, 


and have been no unwilling auditor of their 
discourses, yet I am persuaded you will deliver 
your sentiments upon this subject in a much 
more elegant and enlightening manner. 


that it derives its origin not from the indi- 
gence of human nature, but from a distinct 
principle implanted in the breast of man; 
from a certain instinctive tendency, which 


Sc4vOLA.—You would have been still more 4s draws congenial minds into union, and not 


confirmed in that opinion, Fannius, had you 
been present with us at the conference which 
we held not long since in the gardens of Scipio, 
upon the subject of government; when Lzlius 


from a cool calculation of the advantages 
with which it is pregnant. 

The wonderful force, indeed, of innate pro- 
pensities of the benevolent kind is observ- 


proved himself so powerful an advocate in soable even among brutes, in that tender attach- 


support of natural justice, by confuting the 
subtle arguments of the very acute and dis- 
tinguished Philus. 

FANNIuS.—To triumph in the cause of 


ment which prevails during a certain period 
between the dam and her young. But their 
strongest effects are more particularly con- 
spicuous in the human species; as appears, in 


justice could be no difficult task, certainly, toss the first place, from the powerful endearment 
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hich subsists between parents and children, 
and which cannot be eradicated or counter- 
acted without the most detestable impiety; 
and in the next, from those sentiments of 
asecret approbation which arise on the very 
ifirst interview with a man whose manners 
fand temper seem to harmonise with our own, 
jand in whom we think we discover symptoms 
of an honest and virtuous mind. In reality, 
jnothing is so beautiful as virtue; and noth- 
jing makes its way more directly to the heart: 
‘we feel a certain degree of affection even to- 
‘wards those meritorious persons whom we 
jhave never seen, and whose characters are 


man that does not, even at this distance of 
time, find his heart glow with benevolence to- 
wards the memory of Fabricius or Curius, 
ithough he certainly never beheld their per- 
-sons? On the contrary, who is there that feels 
‘not emotions of hatred and detestation when 
‘he reflects on the conduct of Tarquin, of 
‘Cassius, or of Melius? Rome has twice con- 
‘tended for empire upon Italian ground, when 
she sent forth her armies to oppose the respec- 
tive invasions of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal; 
and yet, with what different dispositions do 
‘we review the campaigns of those hostile 
chiefs! The generous spirit of the former 
very much softens our resentment towards 
him; while the cruelty of the latter must 
render his character the abhorrence of every 
Roman. 


_ If the charms of virtue, then, are so cap- 


| 
affection towards those approved persons 


whom we never saw; or, which is still more 
extraordinary, if they force us to admire them 
even in an enemy; what wonder is it that in 


supposition were true, they who find in them- 
selves the greatest defects would be the most 
disposed and the best qualified to engage in 
this kind of connection, which is contrary to 
3 fact. For experience shows that the more a 
man looks for his happiness within himself, 
and the more firmly he stands supported by 
the consciousness of his own intrinsic merit, 
the more desirous he is to cultivate an inter- 


ro Course of amity, and the better friend he 


certainly proves. In what respect; let me ask, 
had Scipio any occasion for my services? We 
neither of us, most assuredly, stood in need 
of the other’s aid; but the singular virtues I 


known to us only from history. Where is the 1s; admired in his character, together with the 


favourable opinion which in some measure, 
perhaps, he had conceived of mine, were the 
primary and prevailing motives of that affec- 
tionate attachment which was afterwards so 


zo considerably increased by the habitudes of in- 


timate and unreserved converse. For although 
many and great advantages accrued to both 
from the alliance that was thus formed be- 
tween us, yet sure I am that the hope of re- 


2s Celving those reciprocal benefits by no means 


entered into the original cause of our union. 
In fact, as generosity disdains to make a traf- 
fic of her favours; and a liberal mind confers 
obligations, not from the mean hope of a 


30 return, but solely from that satisfaction which 


nature has annexed to the exertion of benev- 
olent actions, so I think it is evident that we 
are induced to form friendships, not from a 
mercenary contemplation of their utility, but 


tivating, as to inspire us with some degrce of 35from that pure disinterested complacency 


which results from the mere exercise of the 
affection’ itself. 

That sect of philosophers who impute all 
human actions to the same motive which de- 


‘those with whom we live and converse they 4°termines those of brutes, and refer both to 


‘should affect us in a still more irresistible 
manner? It must be acknowledzed, however, 
that this first impression is 
strengthened and improved, by a nearer in- 


considerably 


one common principle of self-gratification, 
will be very far, I am sensible, from agreeing 
with me in the origin I have ascribed to 
friendship. And no wonder, for nothing great 


tercourse, by subsequent good offices, and by 45 and elevated can win the esteem and appro- 


a general indication of zeal for our service— 
causes which, when they operate with com- 
bined force, kindle in the heart the warmest 
andemost generous amity. To suppose that all 


bation of a set of men whose whole thoughts 
and pursuits are professedly directed to so 
base and ignoble an end. 

I shall take no further notice, therefore, 


attachments of this sort spring solely from soof their unworthy tenets, well convinced as I 


a sense of human imbecility, and in order to 
supply that insufficiency we feel in ourselves, 
by the assistance we hope to receive from 
others, is to degrade friendship to a most 


am that there is an implanted sense in man, 
by which nature allures his heart to the 
charms of virtue, in whomsoever her lovely 
form appears. And hence it is, that they who 


unworthy and ignoble origin. Indeed, if this 55 find in themselves a predilection for some 


ee, 
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particular object of moral approbation are 
induced to desire a nearer and more intimate 
communion with that person, in ‘order to en- 
joy those pure and mental advantages which 
flow from an habitual and familiar intercourse 
with the good—I will add, too, in order to 
feel the refined satisfaction of inspiring equal 
and reciprocal sentiments of affection, to- 
gether with the generous pleasure of confer- 
ring acts of kindness without the least view 
of a returns A friendship placed upon this, 
its proper and natural basis, is not only pro- 
ductive of the most solid utility, but stands 
at the same time upon a firmer and more 
durable foundation than if it were raised upon 
a sense of human wants and weakness. For 
if interest were the true and only medium to 
cement this connection, it could hold no 
longer than while interest, which is always 
fluctuating and variable, should continue to be 
advanced by the same hand; whereas genuine 
friendship, being produced by the simple ef- 
ficiency of nature’s steady and immutable 
laws, resembles the source from whence it 
springs, and is for ever permanent and un- 
changeable. 

This may suffice concerning the rise of 
friendship, unless you should have anything 
to object to the principles I have endeavoured 
to establish. 

FANNIUS.—Much otherwise. I will take the 
privilege, therefore, of seniority to answer for 
Scevola as well as for myself, by requesting 
you in both our names to proceed. 

Sc#voLta.—Fannius has very justly ex- 
pressed my sentiments, and I join with him 
in wishing to hear what you have further 
to observe on the question we have pro- 
posed. 

Lz.ius.—I will lay before you, then, my 
excellent young man, the result of frequent 
conversations which Scipio and I have for- 
merly held together upon the ee used 
to say that nothing is so difficult as to pre- 
serve a lasting and unbroken friendship to 
the end of life /For it may frequently happen 
not only that the interest of the parties shall 
considerably interfere, or their opinions con- 
cerning political measures widely differ, but 
age, infirmities, or misfortunes are apt to pro- 
duce very extraordinary changes in the tem- 
pers and dispositions of men. He illustrated 
this general instability of common. friend- 
ships by tracing the revolutions they are liable 
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this kind of connection can commence. Ac- 
cordingly, he observed that those strong at- 
tachments which are sometimes formed in 
childhood were generally renounced with the 
puerile robe. But should a particular affec- 
tion contracted in this tender age happen to 
continue to riper years, it is nothing unusual 
to see it afterwards interrupted, either by 
rivalship in a matrimonial pursuit, or some 
other object of youthful competition, in which 
both cannot possibly succeed. If these com- 
mon dangers, however, should be happily 
escaped, yet otkers no less fatal may here- 
after rise up to its ruin, especially if they 
should become opposite candidates for the 
same dignities of the state. For as with the 
generality of mankind, an immoderate desire 
of wealth, so among those of a more liberal 
and exalted spirit, an inordinate thirst of glory 
is usually the strongest bane of amity; and 
each of them has proved the occasion of 
converting the warmest friends into the most 
implacable enemies. 

He added, that great and just dissensions 
had arisen also in numberless instances on 
account of improper requests—where a man 
has solicited his friend to assist him, for ex- 
ample, in his lawless gallantries, or to sup- 
port him in some other act of equal dishonour 
and injustice. A denial upon such occasions, 
though certainly laudable, is generally deemed 
by the party refused to be a violation of the 
rights of amity; and he will probably resent 
it the more, as applications of this nature 
necessarily imply that the person who breaks 
through all restraints in urging them is equally 
disposed to make the same unwarrantable 
concessions on his own part. Disagreements 
of this kind have not only caused irreparable 
breaches between the closest connections, but 
have even kindled unextinguishable animosi- 
ties. In short, the common friendships of the 
world are liable to be broken to pieces by 
such a variety of accidents, that Scipio thought 
it required a more than common portion, 
not only of good sense, but of good fortune, 
to steer entirely clear of those numerous and 
fatal rocks. 

Our first inquiry therefore, if you please, 
shall be, “How far the claims of friendship 
may reasonably extend?” For instance, ought 
the bosom friends of Coriolanus (if any in- 
timacies of that kind he had) to have joined 
him in turning his arms against his country; 


to undergo from the earliest period in which ssor those of Viscellinus, or Spurius Meelius, 
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to have assisted them in their designs of usurp- 
ing the sovereign power? 

In those public commotions which were 
raised by Tiberius Gracchus, it appeared that 
neither Quintus Tubero, nor any other of 
those persons with whom he lived upon terms 
of the greatest intimacy, engaged in his fac- 
tion, one only excepted, who was related to 
your family, Scevola, by the ties of hospi- 
tality: I mean Blosius, of Cume. This man 
(as I was appointed an assessor with the two 
consuls Leenas and Rupilius) applied to me 
to obtain his pardon, alleging, in his justifica- 
tion, that he entertained so high an esteem 
and affection for Gracchus, as to hold himself 
obliged to concur with him in any measure 
he might propose. What! if he had even de- 
sired you to set fire to the Capitol? “Such 
/ a request, I am confident,” replied Blosius, 
' “he never would have made.” But admitting 
_ that he had, how would you have determined? 
“Tn that case,” returned Blosius, “I should 
"most certainly have complied.” Infamous as 
this confession was, he acted agreeably to it; 


the principles by which our conduct in this 
respect ought to be regulated, we are not to 
form our estimate by fictitious representa- 
tions, but to consider what history and ex- 
5 perience teaches us that mankind truly are, 
and to select for our imitation such real 
characters as seem to have approached the 
nearest to perfection. 
‘Tradition informs us that Papas A®milius 
ro and Caius Luscinus, who were twice colleagues 
in the consular and censorial offices, were 
united also in the strictest intimacy; and that 
Manius Curius and Titus Coruncanius lived 
with them, and with each other, upon terms 
1s Of the strictest and most inviolable friend- 
ship. It may well, therefore, be presumed 
(since there is not even the slightest reason 
to suspect the contrary) that none of these | 
illustrious worthies ever made a proposal to 


20 his friend inconsistent with the laws of honour, 


or that fidelity he had pledged to his country. 
To urge that “if any overtures of that nature 
had ever been made, they would certainly 
have been rejected, and consequently must 


or rather, indeed, his conduct exceeded evenzs have been concealed from public notice,” is 


the impiety of his professions, for, not con- 
| tented with encouraging the seditious schemes 

of Tiberius Gracchus, he actually took the 
| lead in them, and was an instigator as well as 

an associate in all the madness of his meas- 

ures. In consequence of these extravagant 
_ proceedings, and alarmed to find that extraor- 
| dinary judges were appointed for his trial, he 
|} made his escape into Asia, where, entering 
“into the service of our enemies, he met with 
| the fate he so justly merited for the injuries 
| he had done to the commonwealth. 

I lay it down, then, as a rule without excep- 
tion, [that no degree of friendship can either 
justify or excuse the commission of a criminal 
action.” \For true amity being founded on 
an opinion of virtue in the object of our 
affection, it is scarcely possible that those 
sentiments should remain, after an avowed 
and open violation of the principles which 
originally produced them. 

To maintain that the duties of this rela- 
tion require a compliance with every request 
a friend shall offer, and give a right to expect 
the same unlimited concessions in return, 
would be a doctrine, I confess, from which 
no ill consequences could ensue, if the parties 
concerned were absolutely perfect, and in- 
capable of the least deviation from the dic- 
tates of virtue and good sense. But in settling 


40 


an objection by no means sufficient to weaken 
the presumption, when the sanctity of man- 
ners which distinguished these venerable per- 
sons shall be duly considered; for to be cap- 


3oable of making such proposals would be no 


less a proof of depravity than actually con- 
senting to them. Accordingly, we find that 
both Carbo and Caius Cato, the friends of 
Tiberius Gracchus, did not refuse to take a 


35 part in his turbulent measures, as his brother 


Caius, although he was not indeed a very 
considerable actor in the scene at first, is now 
most zealously engaged in the same unworthy 
cause. 

Let it be established, therefore, as one of 
the most sacred and indispensable laws of 
this connection] “never either to make, or to 
grant, a request which honour and virtue will 
not justify.” To allege, in any instance of de- 


45 Viation from moral rectitude, that one was 


actuated by a warmth of zeal for his friend, 
is in every species of criminal conduct a plea 
altogether scandalous and inadmissible, but 
particularly in transactions that strike at the 
sopeace and welfare of the state. I would the 
more earnestly inculcate this important maxim, 
as, from the present complexion of the times, 
it seems peculiarly necessary to guard against 
introducing principles which may hereafter be 
ssproductive of fatal disturbances in the re- 
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public; and, indeed, we have already some- 
what deviated from that political line by 
which our wiser ancestors were wont to regu- 
late their public conduct. 

Thus Tiberius Gracchus, who aimed at 
sovereign power—or rather, indeed, who ac- 
tually possessed it during the space of a few 
months—opened a scene so totally new to the 
Roman people that not even tradition had 
delivered down to them any circumstance in 
former times which resembled it. Some of the 
friends and relations of this man, who had 
concurred with him in his lifetime, continued 
to support the same factious measures after 
his death; and I cannot reflect on the cruel 
part they acted towards Scipio Nasica with- 
out melting into tears. I will confess, at the 
same time, that, in consideration of the pun- 
ishment which Tiberius Gracchus has lately 
suffered, I have protected his friend Carbo as 
far as it was in my power. As to the conse- 
quences we have reason to expect from the 
tribunate of Caius Gracchus, I am unwilling 
to indulge conjecture; but this I do not 
scruple to say, that when once a distemper 
of this kind has broken out in a common- 
wealth, the infection is apt to spread, and it 
generally gathers strength the wider it ex- 
tends. In conformity to this observation, the 
change which was made by the Gabinian law 
in the manner of voting was, two years after- 
wards, you know, carried still farther by the 
law which Cassius proposed and obtained. And 
I cannot but prophesy that a rupture be- 
tween the people and the senate will be the 
result of both, as the most important affairs 
of the commonwealth will hereafter be con- 
ducted by the caprice of the multitude. It is 
much easier, indeed, to discover the source 
from which these disorders will arise, than to 
point out a remedy for the mischief they will 
occasion. 

I have thrown out these reflections, as well 
knowing that no public innovations of this 
pernicious kind are ever attempted, without 
the assistance of some select and confidential 
associates. It is, necessary, therefore, to ad- 
monish those who mean well to the constitu- 
tion of their country, that if they should in- 
advertently have formed an intimacy with 
men of a contrary principle, they are not to 
imagine themselves so bound by the laws of 
amity as to lie under an indispensable obli- 
gation to support them in attempts injurious 
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peace of the commonwealth, is a just object 
of public indignation; nor is that man less 
deserving of punishment who acts as a second 
in such an impious cause than the principal. 
No person ever possessed a greater share of 
power, or was more eminently distinguished 
among the Grecian states, than Themistocles. 
This illustrious general, who was commander- 
in-chief of the Grecian forces in the Persian 
War, and who by his services upon that occa- 
sion delivered his country from the tyranny 
with which it was threatened, having been 
driven into exile by the jealousy his great 
talents had raised. did not acquiesce under 
the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens with the 
submission he ought; on the contrary, he 
acted the same traitorous part under this un- 
merited persecution as Coriolanus did amongst 
us about twenty years before. But neither the 
one nor the other found a coadjutor among 
their respective friends, in consequence of 
which just dereliction, they each of them per- 
ished by their own desperate hands. 

It appears, then, from the principles I have 
laid down, that these kinds of wicked combi- 
nations under the pretended obligations of 
friendship, are so far from being sanctified 
by that relation, that on the contrary they 
ought to be publicly discouraged by the sever- 
est punishments; lest it should be thought an 
allowed maxim, that a friend is to be sup- 
ported in every outrage he may commit, even 
though he should take up arms against his 
country. I am the more earnest to expose the 
error of this dangerous persuasion, as there 
are certain symptoms in the present times 
which give me reason to fear that at some 
future period the impious principle I am 
combating may actually be extended to the 
case I last mentioned; and I am no less de- 
sirous that the peace of the republic should 
be preserved after my death than zealous to 
maintain it during my life. 

CThe first and great axiom therefore in the 
laws of amity should invariably be—‘“never 
to require from a friend what he cannot grant 
without a breach of his honour; and always 
to be ready to assist him upon every occa- 
sion consistent with that principle.”{So long 


soas we shall act under the secure guard of this 


sacred barrier, it will not be sufficient merely 
to yield a ready compliance with all his de- 
sires; we ought to anticipate and prevent 
them. Another rule likewise of indispensable 


to the community. Whosoever disturbs the 55 obligation upon all who would approve them- 
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‘selves true friends, is, “to be ever ready to 
offer their advice, with an unreserved and 
honest frankness of heart.’’ The counsels of 
a faithful and friendly monitor carry with 
them an authority which ought to have great 
influence, and they should be urged not only 
with freedom, but even with severity, if the 
occasion should appear to require it. 

I am informed that certain Greek writers 
(philosophers, it seems, in the opinion of their 
countrymen), have advanced some very ex- 
traordinary positions relating to the subject 
of our present inquiry; as, indeed, what sub- 
ject is there which these subtle geniuses have 
not tortured with their sophistry? The authors 
to whom I allude dissuade their disciples 
from entering into any strong attachments, 
as unavoidably creating supernumerary dis- 
quietudes to those who engage in them, and 
as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth his solicitude in the course of his own 
affairs, it is a weakness, they contend, anx- 
jously to involve himself in the concerns of 
others. They recommend it also in all connec- 
tions of this kind to hold the bands of union 
extremely loose, so as always to have it in 
one’s power to straiten or relax them as cir- 
cumstances and situations shall render most 
expedient. They add, as a capital article of 
their doctrine, that “to lve exempt from 
cares is an essential ingredicnt to constitute 
human happiness, but an ingredient, however, 
which he who voluntarily distresses himself 
with cares in which he has no necessary and 
personal interest, must never hope to pos- 
sess.” 

I have been told, likewise, that there is an- 
other set of pretended philosophers’ of the 
same country, whose tenets concerning this 
subject are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast, and I have already, in the 
course of this conversation, slightly ani- 
madverted upon their principles. The proposi- 
tion they attempt to establish is that ‘friend- 
ship is an affair of self-interest entirely, and 
that the proper motive for engaging in it is, 
not in order to gratify the kind and benevolent 
affections, but for the benefit of that assist- 
ance and support which is to be derived from 
the connection.” Accordingly they assert that 
those persons are most disposed to have re- 
course to auxiliary alliances of this kind who 
are least qualified by nature or fortune to 
depend upon their own strength and powers; 
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more inclined to engage in friendships than 
the male part of our species; and those who 
are depressed by indigence, or labouring under 
misfortunes, than the wealthy and the pros- 
perous. 

Excellent and obliging sages these, undoubt- 
edly. {fo strike out the friendly affections 
from the moral world would be like extin- 
guishing the sun in the natural, each of them 
being the source of the best and most grate- 
ful satisfactions that the gods have conferred 
on the sons of men.) But I should be glad to 
know what the real value of this boasted ex- 
emption from care, which they promise their 
disciples, justly amounts to. An exemption 
flattering to self-love, I confess, but which 
upon many occurrences in human life, should 
be rejected with the utmost disdain. For noth- 
ing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline 
engaging in any laudable action, or to be 
discouraged from persevering in it, by an 
apprehension of the trouble and solicitude with 
which it may probably be attended. Virtue 
herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, 
if it be right to avoid every possible means 
that may be productive of uneasiness; for who 
that is actuated by her principles can ob- 
serve the conduct of an opposite character, 
without being affected with some degree of 
secret dissatisfaction? Are not the just, the 
brave, and the good necessarily exposed to the 
disagreeable emotions of dislike and aver- 
sion when they respectively meet with in- 
stances of fraud, of cowardice, or of villainy? 
It is an essential property of every well- 
constituted mind to be affected with pain, or 
pleasure, according to the nature of those 
moral appearances that present themselves to 
observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible 
with true wisdom (and it surely is not, unless 
we suppose that philosophy deadens every 
finer feeling of our nature) what just reason 
can be assigned why the sympathetic suffer- 
ings, which may result from friendship, should 
be a sufficient inducement for banishing that 
generous affection from the human breast? 
Extinguish all emotions of the heart and what 


so difference will remain, I do not say between 


man and brute, but between man and a mere 
inanimate clod? Away then with those aus- 
tere philosophers who represent virtue as hard- 
cning the soul against all the softer impres- 


the weaker sex, for instance, being generally sssions of humanity. The fact, certainly, is 
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much otherwise; a truly good man is upon 
many occasions extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments, and his heart expands with 
joy or shrinks with sorrow, as good or ill 
fortune accompanies his friend. Upon the 
whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that 
as in the case of virtue, so in that of friend- 
ship, those painful sensations which may some- 
times be produced by the one, as well as by 
the other, are equally insufficient for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession 
of our bosoms. 

There is a charm in virtue, as I have already 
had occasion to remark, that by a secret and 
irresistible bias draws the general affection of 
those persons towards each other in whom it 
appears to reside, and this instantaneous good- 
will is mutually attended with a desire of en- 
tering into a nearer and more intimate cor- 
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respondence; sentiments which, at length, by azo 


natural and necessary consequence, give rise 
to particular friendships. Strange, indeed 
would it be that exalted honours, magnificent 
mansions, or sumptuous apparel, not to men- 


tion other splendid objects of general admira-2s 


tion, should have power to captivate the 
greater part of our species, and that the beauty 
of a virtuous mind, capable of meeting our af- 
fection with an equal return, should not have 


sufficient allurements to inspire the most ar- 3° 


dent passion. I said “capable of meeting our 
affection with an equal return”; for nothing, 
surely, can be more delightful than to live in 
a constant interchange and vicissitude of re- 
ciprocal good offices. If we add to this, as with 
truth we may, that a similitude of manners is 
the most powerful of all attractions, it must 
be granted that the virtuous are strongly im- 
pelled towards each other by that moral tend- 
ency and natural relationship which subsists 
between them. 

No proposition therefore can be more evi- 
dent, I think, than that the virtuous must 
necessarily, and by an implanted sense in the 
human heart, receive impressions of goodwill 
towards each other, and these are the natural 
sources from whence genuine friendship can 
only flow. Not that a good man’s benevolence 
is by any means confined to a single object: 


he extends it to every individual. For true vir- 5 


tue, incapable of partial and contracted ex- 
ceptions to the exercise of her benign spirit, 
enlarges the soul with sentiments of universal 
philanthropy. How, indeed, could it be con- 
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tions under her protection, if even the lowest 
ranks of mankind, as well as the highest, were 
not the proper objects of beneficence? 

But to return to the more immediate object 
of our present consideration. They who insist 
that “utility is the first and prevailing motive 
which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships,’ appear to me to divest the as- 
sociation of its most amiable and engaging 
principle. For to a mind rightly composed it 
is not so much the benefits received as the 
affectionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their best and most . valuable 
recommendation. It is so far, indeed, from be- 
ing verified by fact, that a sense of our wants 
is the original cause of forming these amicable 
alliances; that, on the contrary, it is observ- 
able that none have been more distinguished 
in their friendships than those whose power 
and opulence, but above all, whose superior 
virtue (a much firmer support) have raised 
them above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others. Perhaps, however, 
it may admit of a question, whether it were 
desirable that one’s friend should be so ab- 
solutely sufficient for himself, as to have no 
wants of any kind to which his own powers 
were not abundantly adequate. I am sure, at 
least, I should have been deprived of a most 
exquisite satisfaction if no opportunity had 
ever offered to approve the affectionate zeal 
of my heart towards Scipio, and he had never 
had occasion, either in his civil or military 
transactions, to make use of my counsel or 
my aid. 

The true distinction, then, in this question 
is, that “although friendship is certainly pro- 
ductive of utility, yet utility is not the primary 
motive of friendship.”) Those selfish sensual- 
ists, therefore, who lulled in the lap of luxury 
presume to maintain the reverse, have surely 
no claim to attention, as they are neithcr 
qualified by reflection nor experience to be 
competent judges of the subject. 

Good gods! is there a man upon the face of 
the earth who would deliberately accept of all 
the wealth and all the affluence this world can 
bestow if offered to him upon the severe terms 
of his being unconnected with a single mortal 
whom he could love or by whom he should be 
beloved? This would be to lead the wretched 
life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst per- 
petual suspicions and alarms, passes his miser- 
able days a stranger to every tender sentiment, 


sistent with her character to take whole na- 55 and utterly precluded from the heartfelt satis- 
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factions of friendship. For who can love the — shall invade them with a stronger arm, to him 
man he fears? or how can affection dwell with they will infallibly belong; whereas a true 
a consciousness of being feared? He may be friend is a treasure which no power, how for- 
flattered, indeed, by his followers with the midable soever, can be sufficient to wrest from 
‘specious semblance of personal attachment, s5the happy possessor. But admitting that the 
but whenever he falls (and many instances favours of fortune were in their nature per- 
there are of such a reverse of fortune) it will manent and irrevocable, yet how joyless and 
appear how totally destitute he stood of every insipid must they prove if not heightened and 
genuine friend. Accordingly it is reported that endeared by the society and participation of a 
Tarquin used to say in his exile, that ‘this mis- 10 bosom friend. 

fortunes had taught him to discern his real But not to pursue reflections of this sort 
from his pretended friends, as it was now any farther, let me rather observe that it is 
no longer in his power to make either of them necessary to settle some fixed standard or 
any returns.” I should much wonder, how- measure, by which to regulate and adjust the 
ever, if, with a temper so insolent and fero-15 kind affections in the commerce under con- 
cious, he ever had a sincere friend. sideration. To this intent, three different cri- 
_ But as the haughtiness of Tarquin’s imperi-  terions I find have been proposed. The first is, 
ous deportment rendered it impossible for him ‘that in all important occurrences we should 
to know the satisfaction of enjoying a faithful act towards our friend precisely in the same 
attachment, so it frequently happens that the2o manner as if the case were our own’; the 
being advanced into exalted stations equally second, “that our good offices should be exactly 
proves the occasion of excluding the great dealt out, both in degree and value, by the 
and the powerful from possessing that in- measure and merit of those we receive from 
estimable felicity. Fortune, indeed, is not only him”; and the last, “that our conduct in 
blind herself but is apt to affect her favourites 25 relation to all his concerns should be governed 
with the same infirmity. Weak minds, elated by the same kind of sentiments with which he 
with being distinguished by her smiles, are appears to be actuated in respect to them 
generally disposed to assume an arrogant and himself.” 

supercilious demeanour; and (there is not in Now there is not one of these several rules 
the whole compass of nature a more insuffer-30 to which I can entirely give my approbation: 
able creature than a prosperous fool.]Pros- ‘The first is by no means, I think, just; be- 
perity, in truth, has been observed to produce cause there are many things I would under- 
wonderful transformations even in persons’ take on my friend’s account, which I should 
who before had a!ways the good sense to de- never prevail with myself to act on my own. 
port themselves in a modest and unassuming 35 For instance, I would not scruple on his be- 
manner; and their heads have been so turned half to solicit, nor even to supplicate a man of 
by the eminence to which they were raised, as a mean and worthless character, nor to repel 
to look down with neglect and contempt on with peculiar acrimony and indignation, any 
their old friends, while their new connections affront or injury that might be offered to him. 
entirely engaged all their attention and favour. 40 And this conduct, which I could not hold with- 
But there cannot surely be a more flagrant in- out blame in matters that merely concerned 
stance of weakness and folly than to employ myself, I very laudably might in those which 
the great advantages of extensive influence relate to my friend. Add to this that there 
and opulent possession in the purchase of bril- are many advantages which a generous mind 
liant equipages, gaudy raiment, elegant vases, 4s would willingly forego, or suffer himself to 
together with every other fashionable decora- be deprived of, that his friend might enjoy 
tion which wealth and power can procure; and _ the benefit of them. 

yet neglect to use the means they afford of With regard to the second criterion, which 
acquiring that noblest and most valuable or- determines the measure of our affection and 
nament of human life, a worthy and faithful so good offices, by exactly proportioning them to 
friend! The absurdity of this conduct is the the value and quality we receive of each, it 
more amazing, as after all the base sacrifices degrades the connection into a mere mercan- 
that may have been made to obtain these vain _ tile account between debtor and creditor. True 
and ostentatious embellishments, the holding friendship is animated by much too liberal and 
of them must ever be precarious. For whoever 55 enlarged a spirit to distribute her beneficence 
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with a careful and penurious circumspection, 
lest she should bestow more abundantly than 
she receives: she scorns to poise the balance 
so exactly equal that nothing shall be placed 
in the one scale without its equivalent in the 
other. 

The third maxim is still less admissible than 
either of the two former. There are some char- 
acters who are apt to entertain too low an 
opinion of their personal merit, and whose 
spirits are frequently much too languid and 
depressed to exert themselves with proper 
vigour and activity for the promotion of their 
own interest or honours. Under circumstances 
of this kind shall the zeal of a friend rise no 
higher than one’s own, but cautiously be re- 
strained within the same humble level? On 
the contrary, he ought to endeavour by every 
means in his power to dispel the gloom that 
overcasts the mind of his desponding associate, 
and animate his hopes with livelier and more 
sanguine expectatons. 

And now, having pointed out the insuf- 
ficiency of the several criteria I have men- 


tioned, it is necessary I should produce some :; 


other more adequate and satisfactory. But be- 
fore I deliver my opinion in respect to this 
article, suffer me previously to observe that 
Scipio used frequently to say there never was 


a caution advanced more injurious to the prin-- 


ciples of true amity than the famous precept 
which advises, ‘‘so to regulate your affection 
towards your friend as to remember that the 
time may possibly come when you shall have 


reason to hate him.” He could never, he said, 35 


be persuaded that Bias, a man so distinguished 
for wisdom as to be ranked among the seven 
celebrated sages of Greece, was really the 
author, as he is generally supposed, of so un- 
worthy a precaution. It was rather the maxim, 
he imagined, of some sordid wretch, or per- 
haps of some ambitious statesman, who, a 
stranger to every nobler sentiment of the hu- 
man heart, had no other object in forming his 
connections but as they might prove con- 
ducive to the increase or establishment of his 
power. It is impossible certainly to entertain a 
friendship for any man of whom you cherish 
so unfavourable an opinion as to suppose he 
may hereafter give you cause to become his 
enemy. In reality, if this axiom were justly 
founded, and it be right to sit thus loose in 
our affections, we ought to wish that our 
friend might give us frequent occasions to 
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he acted in a laudable manner, and to envy 
every advantage that might attend him, lest 
unhappily he should lay too strong a hold on 
our heart. This unworthy rule, therefore, who- 
sever was the author of it, is evidently cal- 
culated for the utter extirpation of true amity. 
The more rational advice would have been, 
as Scipio remarked, to be always so cautious 
in forming friendships as never to place our 
esteem and affections where there was a prob- 
ability of their being converted into the op- 
posite sentiments. But, at all events, if we 
should be so unfortunate as to make an im- 
proper choice, it were wiser, he thought, not to 
look forward to possible contingencies than 
to be always acting upon the defensive, and 
painfully guarding against future dissensions. 

I think, then, the only measure that can 
be properly recommended respecting our gen- 
eral conduct in the article of friendship is, 
in the first place, to be careful that we form 
the connection with men of strict and ir- 
reproachable manners; and, in the next, 
frankly to lay open to each other all our 
thoughts, inclinations, and purposes without 
the least caution, reserve, or disguise. I will 
venture even to add that in cases in which 
the life or good fame of a friend is concerned, 
it may be allowable to deviate a little from 
the path of strict right in order to comply with 
his desires; provided, however, that by this 
compliance our own character be not materi- 
ally affected. And this is the largest concession 
that should be made to friendship; for the 
good opinion of the public ought never to be 
lightly esteemed, nor the general affection of 
our fellow-citizens considered as a matter of 
little importance in carrying on the great af- 
fairs of the world. Popularity, indeed, if pur- 
chased at the expense of base condescensions 
to the vices or the follies of the people, is a 
disgrace to the possessor, but when it is the 
just and natural result of a laudable and 
patriotic conduct, it is an acquisition which no 
wise man will ever contemn. 

But to return to Scipio. Friendship was his 
favourite topic, and I have frequently heard 
him remark that there is no article in which 
mankind usually acts with so much negligence 
as in what relates to this connection. Every- 
one, he observed, informs himself with great 
exactness of what numbers his flocks and his 
herds consist, but who is it that endeavours to 
ascertain his real friends with the same requi- 
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complain of his conduct, to lament whenever 55 site precision! Thus, likewise, in choosing the 
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formed much caution is commonly used in 
order to discover those significant marks which 
denote their proper qualities. Whereas, in se- 
lecting the latter, it is seldom that any great 
attention is exerted to discern those moral 
‘signatures which indicate the qualifications 
necessary to constitute a friend. 

One of the principle ingredients to form that 
character is a “steadiness and constancy of 
temper.” This virtue, it must be confessed, is 
not very generally to be found among man- 
kind, nor is there any other means to discover 
in whose bosom it resides than experience. 
But as this experience cannot fully be acquired 
till the connection is already formed, affec- 
tion is apt to take the lead of judgment, and 
render a previous trial impossible. It is the 
part of prudence, therefore, to restrain a pre- 
dilection from carrying us precipitately into 
the arms of a new friend before we have, in 
some degree at least, put his moral qualifica- 
tions to the test. A very inconsiderable article 
of money may be sufficient to prove the lev- 
ity of some men’s professions of friendship; 
whilst a much larger sum in contest will be 
necessary to shake the constancy of others. 
But should there be a few, perhaps, who are 
actuated by too generous a spirit to suffer any 
pecuniary interest to stand in competition with 
the claims of amity, yet where shall we find 
the man who will not readily surrender his 
friendship to his ambition when they happen 
to interfere? Human nature is, in general, 
much too weak to resist the charms which 
surround these glittering temptations; and men 
are apt to flatter themselves that although they 
should acquire wealth or power by violating 
the duties of friendship, the world will be too 
much dazzled by the splendour of the objects 
to take notice of the unworthy sacrifice they 
make to obtain them. And hence it is that real, 
unfeigned amity is so seldom to be met with 
among those who are engaged in the pursuit or 
possession of the honours and the offices of the 
commonwealth. 

To mention another species of trial which 
few likewise have the firmness to sustain. How 
severe is it thought by the generality of man- 
kind to take a voluntary share in the calamities 
of others! And yet it is in the hour of adver- 
sity, as Ennius well observes, that Friendship 
must principally prove her truth and strength. 
In short, the deserting of a friend in his dis- 
tress, and the neglecting of him in one’s own 
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the weakness and instability of most connec- 

tions of this nature. To preserve, therefore, 

in those seasons of probation, an immovable 
and unshaken fidelity is a virtue so exceed- 
singly rare that I had almost called it more 
than human. 

The great support and security of that in- 
variable constancy and steadiness which I re- 
quire in a friend is a strong and delicate sense 
of honour, for there can be no reliance upon 
any man who is totally uninfluenced by that 
principle, or in whom it operates but faintly. 
It is essential also, in order to form a perma- 
nent connection, that the object of our choice 
should not only have the same general turn 
of mind with our own, but possess an open, 
artless, and ingenuous ‘emper; for where any 
one of those qualities is wanting, vain would 
it be to expect a lasting and faithful attach- 
ment. True friendship, indeed, is absolutely in- 
consistent with every species of artifice and 
duplicity; and it is equally impossible it should 
be maintained between persons whose disposi- 
tions and general modes of thinking do not 
perfectly accord. I must add, as another req- 
uisite for that stability I am speaking of, that 
the party should neither be capable of taking 
an ill-natured satisfaction in reprehending the 
frailities of his friend, nor easily induced to 
credit those imputations with which the malice 
of others may asperse him. 

These reflections sufficiently confirm that 
position I set out with in this conversation, 
when I asserted that “true friendship can only 
be found among the virtuous’; for, in the 
first place, sincerity is so essential a quality 
in forming a good—or, if you please, a wise— 
man (for they are convertible terms), that a 
person of that character would deem it more 
generous to be a declared enemy than to con- 
ceal a rancorous heart under a smooth brow; 
and in the next the same generous simplicity 
of heart would not only induce him to vindi- 
cate his friend against the accusation of others, 
5 but render him incapable of cherishing in. his 

own breast that little suspiciou temper which 
is ever apt to take offence and perpetually to 
discover some imaginary violation of amity. 

Add to this that his conversation and ad- 
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sodress ought to be sweetened with a certain 


ease and politeness of language and man- 
ners, that wonderfully contribute to heighten 
and improve the relish of this intercourse. A 
solemn, severe demeanour may be very proper, 


prosperity, are the two tests which discover ssI confess, in certain characters, to give them 
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their proper impression; but friendship should 
wear a more pleasing aspect, and at all times 
appear with a complacent, affable, and uncon- 
strained countenance. ; 

And here I cannot forbear taking notice of 
an extraordinary question which some, it 
seems, have considered as not altogether with- 
out difficulty. It has been asked, “‘Is the pleas- 
ure of acquiring a new friend, supposing him 
endued with virtues which render him deserv- 
ing our choice, preferable to the satisfaction 
of possessing an old one?” On the same ac- 
count I presume, as we prefer a young horse 
to one that is grown old in our service, for 
never, surely, was there a doubt proposed more 
unworthy of a rational mind! It is not with 
friendships as with acquisitions of most other 
kinds, which, after frequent enjoyment, are 
generally attended with satiety; on the con- 
trary, the longer we preserve them, like those 
sorts of wine that will bear age, the more 
relishing and valuable they become. Accord- 
ingly the proverb justly says that “one must 
eat many a peck of salt with a man before he 
can have sufficient opportunities to approve 
himself a thorough friend’”—not that new con- 
nections are to be declined, provided appear- 
ances indicate that in due time they may 
ripen into the happy fruits of a well con- 
tracted amity. Old friendships, however, cer- 
tainly have a claim to the superior degree of 
our esteem, were it for no other reason than 
from that powerful impression which ancient 
habitudes of every kind naturally make upon 
the human heart. To have recourse once more 
to the ludicrous instance I just now suggested 
—who is there that would not prefer a horse 
whose paces he had been long accustomed to 
before one that was new and untrained to his 
hand? Even things inanimate lay a strong hold 
on the mind by the mere force of custom, as 
is observable in that rooted affection we bear 
towards those places, though never so wild and 
uncultivated, in which a considerable part of 
our earlier days have been passed. 

It frequently happens that there is a great 
disparity between intimate friends both in 
point of rank and talents. Now, under these 
circumstances, “he who has the advantage 
should never appear sensible of his superior- 
ity.” Thus Scipio, who stood distinguished in 
the little group, if I may so call it, of our 
select associates, never discovered in his be- 
haviour the least consciousness of his pre- 


any other of his particular connections, who 
were of subordinate abilities or station. And 
with regard to his brother, Q. Maximus, who, al- 
though a man of great merit, and his senior, was 


; by no means comparable with Scipio, he always 


treated him with as much deference and regard 
as if he had advanced as far beyond him in 
every other article as in point of years; in 
short, it was his constant endeavour to raise 


ro all his friends into an equal degree of conse- 


quence with himself, and his example weil de- 
serves to be imitated. Whatever excellences, 
therefore, a man may possess in respect to his 
virtues, his intellectual endowments, or the ac- 


1s cidental favours of fortune, he ought gener- 


ously to communicate the benefits of them 
with his friends and family. Agreeably to these 
principles, should he happen to be descended 
from an obscure ancestry, and see any of his 


zorelations in distressed ci:cumstances, or that 


require the assistance of his superior power or 
abilities, it is incumbent upon him to employ 
his credit, his riches, and his talents, to sup- 
ply their respective deficiencies, and reflect 


25 back wpon them every honour and advantage 


they are capable of receiving. Dramatic writ- 
ers, when the fabulous hero of their play, after | 
having been educated under some poor shep- 
herd ignorant of his true parentage, is discov- 


zo ered to be of royal lineage, or the offspring, 


perhaps, of some celestial divinity, always 
think it necessary to exhibit the noble youth 
as still retaining a grateful affection for the 
honest rustic to whom he had so long supposed 


35 himself indebted for his birth; but how much 


more are these sentiments due to him who 
has a legitimate claim to his filial tenderness 
and respect!—In a word, the most sensible 
satisfaction that can result from advantageous 


40 distinctions of every sort is in the pleasure 


a well-constituted mind must feel by exerting 
them for the benefit of every individual to 
whom he stands related, either by the ties 
of kindred or amity. 

But if he who, on account of any of those 
superiorities which I have mentioned, appears 
the most conspicuous figure in the circle of his 
friends, ought by no means to discover in his 
behaviour towards them the least apparent 


sosense of the eminence on which he stands, so 


neither should they, on the other hand, betray 
sentiments of envy or dissatisfaction in seeing 
him thus exalted above them. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that in situations of 


eminence over Philus, Rupilius, Memmius, or ss this kind the latter are too apt to be unreason- 
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able in their expectations; to complain that 
their friend is not sufficiently attentive to their 
interest, and sometimes even to break out into 
open remonstrances, especially if they think 
they are entitled to plead the merit of any con- 
siderable services to strengthen their respec- 
tive claims. But to be capable of reproaching 
a man with the obligations you have conferred 
upon him is a disposition exceedingly con- 
temptible and odious; it is his part, indeed, 
not to forget the good offices he has received; 
but ill, certainly, would it become his friend to 
be the monitor for that purpose. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to be- 
have with an easy condescension towards those 
friends who are of less considerable note than 
oneself; it is incumbent upon him to bring 
them forward, and, as much as possible, to 
raise their consequence. The apprehension of 
not being treated with sufficient regard some- 
times creates much uneasiness in this connec- 
tion; and those tempers are most liable to be 
disquieted by this suspicion that are inclined 
to entertain too low an opinion of their own 
merit. It is the part therefore of a generous 
and benevolent mind to endeavour to relieve 
his friend from the mortification of these 
humiliating sentiments, not only by profes- 
sions, but by essential services. 


ciates of our early years, the companions and 
partners of our puerile pleasures and amuse- 
ments, they can by no means, simply on that 
account, be deemed in the number of friends. 
s Indeed, if the first objects of our affection had 
the best claim to be received into that rank, 
our nurses and our pedagogues would certainly 
have a right to the most considerable share of 
our regard. Some degree of it is unquestion- 
10 ably due to them, but of a kind, however, far 
different from that which is the subject of our 
present inquiry. The truth is, were our early 
attachments the just foundation of amity, it 
would be impossible that the union should ever 
15 be permanent. For our inclinations and pur- 
suits take a different turn as we advance into 
riper years; and when these are no longer 
similar, the true cement of friendship is dis- 
solved. It is the total disparity between the 


20 disposition and manners of the virtuous and 


the vicious that alone renders their coalition 
incompatible. 

There is a certain intemperate degree of af- 
fection towards one’s friends which it is neces- 


25 sary to restrain, as the indulging of it has fre- 


quently, and in very important situations, 
proved extremely prejudicial to their interest. 
To exemplify my meaning by an instance from 
ancient story: Neoptolemus would never have 


The proper measure by which these services2° had the glory of taking Troy had his friend 


ought to be regulated must be taken partly 
from the extent of our own power, and partly 
from what the person who is the object of 
our particular affection has abilities to sus- 
tain. For how unlimited soever a man’s author- 
ity and influence might be, it would be impos- 
sible to raise indiscriminately all his friends by 
turns into the same honourable stations. Thus 
Scipio, although he had sufficient interest to 
procure the consular dignity for Publius Ru- 
tilius, could not perform the same good office 
for Lucius, the brother of that consul. But 
even admitting that you had the arbitrary dis- 
posal of every dignity of the state, still it 
would be necessary well to examine whether 
your friend’s talents were equal to his ambi- 
tion, and sufficiently qualified him to discharge 
the duties of the post in question, with credit 
to himself and advantage to the public. 

It is proper to observe that in stating the 
duties and obligations of friendship, those in- 
timacies alone can justly be taken into con- 
sideration which are formed at a time of life 
when men’s characters are decided, and their 
judgments arrived at maturity. As to the asso- 


Lycomedes, in whose court he had been edu- 
cated, succeeded in his too warm and earnest 
solicitations not to hazard his person in that 
famous expedition. There are numberless oc- 


35 casions which may render an absence between 


friends highly expedient; and to endeavour, 
from an impatience of separation, to prevent 
it, betrays a degree of weakness’ inconsistent 
with that firm and manly spirit, without which 


4oit is impossible to act up to the character of a 


true friend. And this is a further confirmation 
of the maxim I before insisted upon, that “in 
a commerce of friendship, mutual requests or 
concessions should neither be made nor 


45 granted, without due and mature deliberation.” 


But to turn our reflections from those nobler 
alliances of this kind which are formed be- 
tween men of eminent and superior virtue, to 
that lower species which occurs in the ordinary 

sointercourse of the world. In connections of 
this nature, it sometimes unfortunately hap- 
pens, that circumstances arise which render it 
expedient for a man of honour to break with 
his friend. Some latent vice, perhans, or con- 
sscealed ill-humour, unexpectedly discovers it- 
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self in his behaviour either towards his friends 
themselves, or towards others, which cannot 
be overlooked without participating in his dis- 
grace. The most advisable and prudent con- 
duct in situations of this kind is to suffer the 
intimacy to wear out by silent and insensible 
degrees; or, to use a strong expression, which 
I remember to have fallen from Cato upon 
a similar occasion, “the bands of friendship 
should be gradually untied, rather than sud- 
denly cut asunder”; always supposing, how- 
ever, that the offence is not of so atrocious a 
nature as to render an absolute and immediate 
alienation indispensably requisite for one’s 
own honour. 

As it is not unusual (for I am still speaking 
of common friendships) that dissensions arise 
from some extraordinary change of manners or 
sentiments, or from some contrariety of opin- 
ions with respect to public affairs, the parties 
at variance should be much upon their guard, 
lest their behaviour towards each other should 
give the world occasion to remark that they 
have not only ceased to be cordial friends, but 
are become inveterate enemies, for nothing is 
more indecent than to appear in open war with 
a man with whom one has formerly lived upon 
terms of familiarity and good fellowship. 

Scipio estranged himself from Quintus Pom- 
peius, you well know, solely upon my account; 
as the dissensions which arose in the republic 
alienated him also from my colleague Metellus. 
But in both instances he preserved the dignity 
of his character, and never suffered himself to 
be betrayed into the least improper warmth of 
resentment. 

Upon the whole, then, the first great caution 
in this commerce should be studiously to avoid 
all occasions of discord; but if any should 
necessarily arise, the next is to manage the 
quarrel with so much temper and moderation 
that the flame of friendship shall appear to 
have gently subsided, rather than to have been 
violently extinguished. But above all, when- 
ever a dissension happens between the parties, 
they should be particularly on their guard 
against indulging a virulent animosity; as a 
spirit of this exasperated kind, when unre- 
strained, is apt to break forth into expressions 
of the most malevolent contumely and re- 
proach. In a case of this nature, if the lan- 
guage should not be too insulting to be borne, 
it will be prudent in consideration of their 
former friendship to receive it without a re- 
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not the reviled, will appear the person that 
most deserves to be condemned. 

he sure, and indeed the only sure, means 
to escape the several errors and inconveniences 
I have pointed out is, in the first place, “never 
hastily to engage in friendships’; and, in the 
next, “not to, enter into them with, those 
who are unworthy of the connection.”} Now, 
he alone is worthy whose personal merit, in- 
dependent of all other considerations, renders 
him the just object of affection and esteem. 
Characters of this sort, it must be confessed, 
are extremely rare, as indeed every other 
species of excellence generally is, nothing be- 
ing more uncommon than to meet with what is 
perfect in its kind in any subject whatsoever. 
But the misfortune is that the generality of 
the world have no conception of any other 
merit than what may be turned to interest. 
They love their friends upon the same prin- 
ciple, and in the same proportion, as they love — 
their flocks and their herds; giving just so 
much of their regard to each as is equal to the 
profits they respectively produce. 

Hence it is they are for ever strangers to the 
sweet complacencies of that generous amity 
which springs from those natural instincts 
originally impressed upon: the human soul, and 
is simply desirable for its own abstracted and 
intrinsic value. To convince them, however, of 
the possible existence at least and powerful 
efficacy of an affection utterly void of all mer- 
cenary motives, they need only be referred 
to what passes in their own bosoms. For the 
love which every man bears to himself does 
not certainly flow from any expected recom- 
pense or reward, but solely from that pure and 
innate regard which each individual feels for 
his own person. Now, if the same kind of af- 
fection be not transferred into friendship, it 
will be in vain to hope for a true friend; as a 
true friend is no other in effect than a second 
self. 

To these reflections we may add that if two 
distinct principles universally prevail through- 
out the whole animal creation, in the first 
place, that love of self which is common to 
every sensitive being, and, in the next, a cer- 
tain degree of social affection, by which every 
individual of the same species is led to herd 
with its kind, how much more strongly has na- 
ture infused into the heart of man, together 
with a principle of self-love, this herding dis- 
position! By the latter he is powerfully im- 


turn, for by this forbearance the reviler, and 55 pelled not only to unite with his species in 
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general, but to look out for some particular 


associate with whom he may be so intimately 
blended in sentiments and inclinations as to 


form, I had almost said, one soul in two 


bodies. 

The generality of mankind are so unreason- 
able, not to say arrogant, as to require that 
their friends should be formed by a more per- 
fect model than themselves are able or willing 
to imitate. Whereas the first endeavour should 
be to acquire yourself those moral excellences 
which constitute a virtuous character, and then 
to find an associate whose good qualities re- 
flect back the true image of your own. Thus 
would the fair fabric of friendship be erected 
upon that immovable basis which I have so 
repeatedly recommended in the course of this 
inquiry. For what should endanger its stabil- 
ity when a mutual affection between the par- 


glory, and is productive, at the same time, of 
that sweet satisfaction and complacency of 
mind which, in conjunction with the two 
former, essentially constitute real happiness. 
5 He, therefore, who means to acquire these 
grcat and ultimate beatitudes of human life 
must receive them from the hands of Virtue; 
as neither friendship or aught else deservedly 
valuable can possibly be obtained without her 


ro influence and intervention. For they who per- 


suade themselves that they may possess a true 
friend, at least, where moral merit has no 
share in producing the connection, will find 
themselves miserably deceived whenever some 


rs Severe misfortune shall give them occasion to 


make the decisive experiment. 

It is a maxim, then, which cannot too fre- 
quently nor too strongly be inculcated, that 
in forming the attachment we are speaking of 


ties is blended with principles that raise them zo{‘‘we should never suffer affection to take root 


above those mean passions by which the greater 
part of the world is usually governed? Being 
equally actuated by a strong sense of justice 
and equity, they will at all times equally be 


in our hearts before judgment has time to in- 
terpose”; \for in no circumstance of our lives 
can a hasty and inconsiderable choice be at- 
tended with more fatal consequences. But the 


zealous to exert their utmost powers in thezs folly is that we generally forbear to deliberate 


service of each other, well assured that noth- 
ing will ever be required, on either side, in- 
consistent with the dictates of truth and hon- 
our. In consequence of these principles they 


till consideration can nothing avail; and hence 
it is that after the association has been habitu- 
ally formed, and many good offices perhaps 
have been mutually interchanged, some latent 


will not only love, but revere each other. [30 flaw becomes visible, and the union which was 


say revere, for where reverence does not dwell 
with affection, amity is bereaved of her no- 
blest and most graceful ornament. 

It is an error, therefore, that leads to the 


precipitately cemented is no less suddenly dis- 
solved. Now this inattention is the more 
blameworthy and astonishing, as friendship is 
the only article among the different objects of 


most pernicious consequences to imagine that 3; human pursuit the value and importance of 


the laws of friendship supersede those of 
moral obligation, and justify a participation 
with licentiousness and debauchery. Nature 
has sown the seed of that social affection in 
the heart of man for purposes far different; 
not to produce confederates in vice, but auxil- 
jiaries in virtue. Solitary and sequestered vir- 
tue is indeed incapable of rising to the same 
height as when she acts in conjunction with an 


which is unanimously, and without any excep- 
tion, acknowledged. I say the only article, for 
even Virtue herself is not universally held in 
esteem; and there are many who represent all 


4oher high pretensions as mere affectation and 


ostentatious parade. There are, too, whose 
moderate desires are satisfied with humble 
meals and lowly roofs, and who look upon 
riches with sovereign contempt. How many 


affectionate and animating companion of her 4s are there who think that those honours which 


generous efforts. They who are thus leagued 
in reciprocal support and encouragement of 
each other’s moral ambition may be consid- 
ered as setting out together in the best com- 


inflame the ambition of others are of all hu- 
man vanities the most frivolous! In like man- 
ner throughout all the rest of those several 
objects which divide the passions of mankind, 


pany and on the surest road towards those de- so what some admire others most heartily de- 


sirable objects in which nature has placed the 
supreme felicity of man. Yes, my friends, I 
will repeat it again. An amity ennobled by 
these exalted principles, and directed to these 


spise. Whereas, with respect to friendship, 
there are not two different opinions; the ac- 
tive and the ambitious, the retired and the 
contemplative, even the sensualist himself (if 


laudable purposes, leads to honour and toss he would indulge his appetites with any degree 
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of refinement) unanimously acknowledge that 
without friendship life can have no true en- 
joyment. She insinuates herself, indeed, by 
I know not what irresistible charm into the 
hearts of every rank and class of men, and 
mixes in all the various modes and arrange- 
ments of human life. Were there a man in 
the world of so morose and acrimonious a 
disposition as to shun (agreeably to what we 
are told of a certain Timon of Athens) all 
communication with his species, even such 
an odious misanthropist could not endure to 
be excluded from one associate, at least, be- 
fore whom he might discharge the whole 
rancour and virulence of his heart. The truth 
is, if we could suppose ourselves transported 
by some divinity into a solitude replete with 
all the delicacies which the heart of man 
could desire, but secluded at the same time 
from every possible intercourse with our kind, 
there is not a person in the world of so un- 
social and savage a temper as to be capable 
under these forlorn circumstances of relishing 
any enjoyment. Accordingly, nothing is more 
true than what Archytas of Tarentum, if I 
mistake not, is reported to have said, “That 
were a man to be carried up into heaven, and 
the beauties of universal nature displayed to 
his view, he would receive but little pleasure 
from the wonderful scene if there were none 
to whom he might relate the glories he had be- 
held.” Human nature, indeed, is so constituted 
as to be incapable of lonely satisfactions; man, 
like those plants which are formed to embrace 
others, is led by an instinctive impulse to re- 
cline on his species, and he finds his happiest 
and most secure support in the arms of a faith- 
ful friend. But although in this instance, as in 
every other, Nature points out her tendencies 
by a variety of unambiguous notices, and pro- 
claims her meaning in the most emphatical 
language, yet, I know not how it is, we seem 
strangely blind to her clearest signals, and deaf 
to her loudest voice! 

The offices of friendship are so numerous, 
and of such different kinds, that many little 
disgusts may arise in the exercise of them, 
which a man of true good sense will either 
avoid, extenuate, or be contented to bear, as 
the nature and circumstances of the case may 
render most expedient. But there is one par- 
ticular duty which may frequently occur, and 
which he will at all hazards of offence dis- 
charge, as it is never to be superseded con- 


to the connection; I mean the duty of ad- 
monishing, and even reproving, his friend, an 
office which, whenever it is affectionately ex- 
ercised, should be kindly received. It must be 
s confessed, however, that the remark of my 
dramatic friend is too frequently verified, who 
observes in his Andria that “obsequiousness 
conciliates friends, but truth creates enemies.” 
When truth proves the bane of friendship we 


1o may have reason, indeed, to be sorry for the 


unnatural consequence; but we should have 
cause to be more sorry if we suffered a friend 
by a culpable indulgence to expose his. char- 
acter to just reproach. Upon these delicate oc- 


15 casions, however, we should be particularly 


careful to deliver our advice or reproof with- 
out the least appearance of acrimony or insult. 
Let our obsequiousness (to repeat the signif- 
icant expression of Terence) extend as far as 


20 gentleness of manners and the rules of good 


breeding require; but far let it be from seduc- 
ing us to flatter either vice or misconduct, a 
meanness unworthy, not only of every man 
who claims to himself the title of friend, but 


2s of every liberal and ingenuous mind. Shall we 


live with a friend upon the same cautious 
terms we must submit to live with a tyrant? 
Desperate indeed must that man’s moral dis- 
orders be who shuts his ears to the voice of 


3o truth when delivered by a sincere and af- 


fectionate monitor! It was a saying of Cato 
(and he had many that well deserve to be re- 
membered) that “some men were more obliged 
to their inveterate enemies than to their com- 


25 plaisant friends, as they frequently heard the 


truth from one, but never from the other;” 
in short, the great absurdity is that men are 
apt, in the instances under consideration, to 
direct both their dislike and their approba- 


4otion to the wrong object. They hate the ad- 


monition, and love the vice; whereas they 
ought, on the contrary, to hate the vice, and 
love the admonition. 

As nothing, therefore, is more suitable to 


asthe genius and spirit of true friendship than 


to give and receive advice—to give it, I 
mean, with freedom, but without rudeness, 
and to receive it not only without reluctance, 
but with patience—so nothing is more injuri- 


scous to the connection than flattery, compli- 


ment, or adulation. I multiply these equivalent 
terms, in order to mark with stronger emphasis 
the detestable and dangerous character of 
those pretended friends, who, strangers to the 


sistently with the truth and fidelity he owes ssdictates of truth, constantly hold the language 
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which they are sure will be most acceptable. 
But if counterfeit appearances of every species 
are base and dishonest attempts to impose 
upon the judgment of the unwary, they are 
more peculiarly so in a commerce of amity, 
and absolutely repugnant to the vital principle 
of that sacred relation; for, without sincerity, 
friendship is a mere name, that has neither 
meaning nor efficacy. It is the essential prop- 
erty of this alliance to form so intimate a 
coalition between the parties that they seem 
to be actuated, as it were, by one common 
spirit; but it is impossible that this unity of 
mind should be produced when there is one 
of them in which it does not subsist even 
in his own person, who, with a duplicity of 
-soul which sets him at perpetual variance 
from himself, assumes opposite sentiments 
and opinions, as is most convenient to his 
present purpose. Nothing in nature, indeed, 
is so pliant and versatile as the genius of 
a flatterer, who always acts and pretends to 
think in conformity, not only to the will and 
inclination, but even to the looks and coun- 
tenances of another. Like Gnatho in the play, 
he can prevail with himself to say either yes 
or no, as best suits the occasion; and he lays 
it down as his general maxim, never to dissent 
from the company. 


Terence exposes this baseness of soul in the 30 


person of a contemptible parasite; but how 
much more contemptible does it appear when 
exhibited in the conduct of one who dares 
usurp the name of friend! The mischief is that 


there are many Gnathos, of a much superior 35 


rank and consequence, to be met with in the 
commerce of the world; and it is from this 
class of flatterers that the greatest danger is 
{9 be apprehended, as the poison they admin- 


ister receives additional strength and efficacy 40 


*-om the hand that conveys it. Nevertheless, 
2 man of good sense and discernment, if he 
wil exert the requisite attention, will always 
bo able to distinguish the complaisant from the 


<’ncere friend, with the same certainty that he 4s 


may in any other subject perceive the differ- 
cnce between the counterfeit and the genuine. 
Tt is observable in the general assemblies of 
the people, composed as they are of the most 


ignorant part of the community, that even the’so 


populace know how to discriminate the sooth- 
ing insidious orator, whose only aim is to ac- 
quire popularity, from the firm, inflexible, and 
undesigning patriot. A remarkable instance of 


proposed a law to enable the Tribunes, at the 
expiration of their office, to be re-elected for 
the ensuing year, upon which he employed 
every insinuating art of address to seduce and 


5 captivate the ears of the multitude. Not to 


mention the part I took myself upon that oc- 
casion, it was opposed by Scipio with such a 
commanding flow of eloquence, and invincible 
strength of reason, that this popular law was 


ro rejected by the very populace themselves. But 


you were present at the debate, and his speech 
is in everybody’s hands. I cannot forbear giv- 
ing you another instance likewise, although 
it is one particularly relating to myself. You 


ts may remember that in the consulate of Lucius 


Mancinus and Quintus Maximus, the brother 
of Scipio, a very popular law was moved by 
Caius Licinius, who proposed that the privi- 
lege of electing to the sacerdotal offices should 


20 be transferred from the respective colleges to 


the general assemblies of the people; and let 
me remark, by the way, it was upon this oc- 
casion that Licinius, in complaisance to the 
people, first introduced the practice of address- 


25ing them with his back turned upon the Senate- 


house. Nevertheless, the pious reverence which 
is due to every circumstance that concerns the 
worship of the immortal gods, together with 
the arguments by which I exposed the im- 
propriety of his motion, prevailed over all the 
specious colourings of his plausible oratory. 
This affair was agitated during my Pretor- 
ship, and I was not chosen Consul till five 
years afterwards, so that it is evident I owed 
my success more to the force of truth than 
to the influence of station. 

Now, if in popular assemblies, a scene, of 
all others, in which fiction and fallacious repre- 
sentations have the greatest scope, and are 
usually employed with the most success, 
Truth, when fairly stated and properly en- 
forced, could thus prevail, with how much 


more reason may she expect to be favourably 


heard in an intercourse of friendship, the 
very essence whereof depends upon sincerity! 
In a commerce of this nature, indeed, if you 
are not permitted to see into the most hidden 
recesses of your friend’s bosom, and do not 
with equal unreserve lay open to him the full 
exposure of your own, there ‘can’ be no just 
ground for confidence on either side, nor even 
sufficient evidence that any affection subsists 
between you. With respect, however, to that 
particular deviation from truth which is the 


this kind lately appeared, when Caius Papirius 55 object of ‘our present consideration, it must be 
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acknowledged that, noxious as flattery is, no 
man was ever infected by it who did not love 
and encourage the offering. Accordingly, there 
is no turn of mind so liable to be tainted by 
this sort of poison as a disposition to entertain 
too high conceit of one’s own merit. I must 
confess, at the same time, that conscious vir- 
tue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well 
knowing her own worth, and how amiable her 
form appears. But the pretenders to virtue 
are much more numerous than the really vir- 
tuous, and it is of the former only that I am 
now speaking. Men of that character are parti- 
cularly delighted with adulation, as confirming 
their title, they imagine, to the merit they so 
vainly claim. 

It appears then that genuine friendship can- 
not possibly exist where one of the parties 
is unwilling to hear truth and the other is 
equa!l'y indisposed to speak it.] Friends of this 
kind cre by no means uncommon in the world, 
and, indeed, there would be neither propriety 
nor l.umour in the character of a parasite as 
exhibited by our comic writers, were a vain- 
glorious soldier, for example, never to be met 
with in real life. When the braggart captain 
in the play asks Gnatho, “Did Thais return me 
many thanks, say you?” An artless man would 
have thought it sufficient to answer “many,” 
but the cunning sycophant replies, “immense, 
innumerable’; for a skilful flatterer perfectly 
well knows that a pleasing circumstance can 
never be too much exaggerated in the opin- 
ion of the person upon whom he means to 
practise. 

But although flattery chiefly operates on 
those whose vanity encourages and invites the 
exercise of it, yet these are not the only sort 
of men upon whom it may impose. There is 


one of the characters in the Heiress, “Never 
was old dotard on the stage so finely played 
upon as I have been by you to-day.” This, 
indeed, would be to exhibit the mortifying per- 


5 sonage of one of those ridiculous old men in 


our comedies, who listen with easy faith to 
every specious tale contrived to impose on 
their credulity. But I have insensibly wan- 
dered from the principal object I had in view, 


1o and instead of proceeding to consider Friend- 


ship as it appears in perfect characters (per- 
fect, I mean, as far as is consistent with the 
frailty of human nature), I am talking of it 
as it is seen in the vain and frivolous connec- 


1s tions of the world. I return therefore to the 


original subject of our conversation, and which 
it is now time to draw towards a conclusion. 

ec is virtue, yes, let me repeat it again, it is 
virtue alone that can give birth, strength, and 


20 permanency to friendship. For virtue is a uni- 


form and steady principle ever acting con- 
sistently with itself.\They whose souls are 
warmed by its generous flame not only im- 
prove their common ardour by communication, 


z5 but naturally kindle into that pure affection 


of the heart towards each other which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of amity, and is wholly 
unmixed with every kind and degree of self- 
ish considerations. But although genuine 


zo friendship is solely the offspring of pure good- 


will, and no motive of advantage or utility has 
the least share in its production, yet many very 
beneficial consequences result from it, how 
little soever those consequences are the objects 


35 primarily in view. Of this disinterested nature 


was that affection which, in the earlier season 
of my life, united me with those venerable old 
men, Paulus, Cato, and Gallus, as also with 
Nasica and Gracchus, the father-in-law of my 


a delicate and refined species of adulation, 4olate honoured and lamented friend. That the 


against which even better understandings may 
not improperly be cautioned. Gross and open 
obsequiousness can deceive none but fools, but 
there is a latent and more ensnaring manner 


principle I have assigned is really the leading 
motive of true friendship becomes still more 
evident when the connection is formed be- 
tween men of equal years, as that which 


of insinuation, against which a man of sense 45 subsisted between Scipio, Furius, Rupilius, 


ought to be particularly on his guard. A flat- 
terer of this insidious and concealed kind will 
frequently gain his point even by opposition; 
he will affect to maintain opinions which he 


Mummius, and myself. Not that old men may 
not also find a generous satisfaction in living 
upon terms of disinterested intimacy with the 
young, as I have the happiness to experience 


does not hold, and dispute in order to give you sein the friendship I enjoy, not only with both 


the credit of a victory. But nothing is more 
humiliating than to be thus egregiously duped. 
It is necessary, therefore, to exert the utmost 
attention against falling into these covert 


of you and Q. Tubero, but even with Publius 
Rutilius and Aulus Virginius, who are much 
your juniors. One would wish, indeed, to pre- 
serve those friends through all the successive 


snares, lest we should have reason to say, with 55 periods of our days with whom we first set out 
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together on this our journey through the tenderly loved, and with whom I was sc in- 
world. But since man holds all his possessions imately united; but. they are indelibly 
by a very precarious and uncertain tenure, we stamped upon my mind, and the oftener they 
should endeavour, as our old friends drop off, recur to my thoughts the more lively is the 
to repair their loss by new acquisitions, lest 5 impression they leave behind them. But, were 
one should be so unhappy as to stand in his I totally deprived of these soothing reflections, 
old age a solitary, unconnected individual, be- my age, however, would afford me great con- 
reaved of every person whom he loves and by  solation, as I cannot, by the common course of 
whom he is beloved. For without a proper and nature, long be separated from him, and short 
particular object upon which to exercise the ro pains, how severe soever they may prove, may 
kind and benevolent affections, life is destitute well be endured. 
of every enjoyment that can render it justly I have thus laid before you all that occurs 
desirable. to me on the subject concerning which you 
As to the loss I have myself sustained by desired my sentiments. Let me only again ex- 
the death of Scipio, who was so suddenly ands hort you to be well persuaded that there can 
so unexpectedly snatched from me, he is still be no real friendship which is not founded 
present in my mind’s eye, and present he will upon virtuous principles, nor any acquisition, 
ever remain; for it was his virtues that en- virtue alone excepted, preferable to a true 
deared him to my heart, and his virtues can friend. 
never die. But not by me only, who had thezo 


happiness to enjoy daily intercourse with LETTERS 
them, will they be held in perpetual remem- 
brance; his name will be mentioned with hon- TO POMPEY THE GREAT 


our to the latest posterity, and no man will 

hereafter either meditate or execute any greatzs Your letter to the senate afforded inexpres- 
and laudable achievement without proposing — sible satisfaction, not only to myself, but to 
to himself the conduct of Scipio as his bright- the public in general: as the hopes it brought 
est and most animating exemplar. For myself, us of a peace, are agreeable to those expecta- 
among all the blessings for which I am in- _ tions, which, in full confidence of your superior 
debted either to nature or to fortune, there 3° abilities, I had always encouraged the world 
is not one upon which I set so high a value as_ to entertain. I must acquaint you, however, 
the friendship in which I lived with Scipio. that it entirely sunk the spirits of that party, 
In him I found a constant associate in public who, from being formerly your declared 
affairs, a faithful counsellor in private life, enemies, have lately become your pretended 
and upon all occasions the confidential friend 3; friends: as it utterly disappointed their most 
from whom my soul received her truest and sanguine hopes. 

most solid satisfactions. I am not conscious of Notwithstanding the letter which you wrote 
ever having given him even the slightest cause to me by the same express discovered but 
of offence; and sure I am that I never heard a very slight marks of your affection; yet I read _ 
word proceed from his lips which I had reason 40it with pleasure. The truth is, I am always 
to be sorry he had uttered. We not only lived abundantly satisfied with the consciousness of 
under the same roof, and ate at the same having exerted my best offices towards my 
frugal table, but advanced together through friends; and if they do not think proper to 
the several military services; and even in our make me an equal return, I am well contented 
travels, as well as during our recess into the 45 that the superiority should remain on my side. 
country, we were constant and inseparable But if my utmost zeal for your interests has 
companions—not to mention that we were not been sufficient to unite you to mine, I 
equally animated with the same ardent love of doubt not that our co-operating together upon 
science, and jointly passed every hour of our the same patriot-principles will be the means 
privacy and leisure in one common pursuit of s°of cementing us more strongly hereafter. In 
useful knowledge. If the power of recollecting the meantime, it would neither be agreeable 
these pleasing circumstances had become ex- to the openness of my temper, nor to the 
tinct in me at the same time that he expired, freedom of that mutual friendship we profess, 
it would have been impossible that I could to conceal what I thought wanting in your let- 
have supported the loss of a man whom I so $5 ter. I will acknowledge, then, tiat the public 
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services I performed during my late consul- 
ship, gave me reason to expect, from your 
attachment both to myself and to the common- 
wealth, that you would have sent me your 
congratulations: and I am persuaded you 
would not have omitted them, but from a 
tenderness to certain persons. Let me assure 
you, however, that what I have performed 
for the preservation of my country, has re- 
ceived the concurrent applauses of the whole 
world. You will find when you return hither, I 
conducted that important scene with so much 
spirit and policy, that you, like another Scipio, 
though far superior, indeed, to that hero in 
glory, will not refuse to admit me, like a sec- 
ond Lelius, and not much behind him, I trust, 
in wisdom, as the friend and associate of your 
private and public transactions. Farewell. 


TO TERENTIA, TO MY DEAREST TULLIA, AND TO 
MY SON 


Ge you do not hear from me so frequently as 
you might, it is because I can neither write to 
you, nor read your letters, without falling into 
a greater passion of tears than I am able to 
support :/for though I am at all times, indeed, 
completély miserable, yet I feel my misfor- 
tunes with a particular sensibility upon those 
tender occasions. 

Oh! that I had been more indifferent to life! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly 
unacquainted with sorrow, yet by no means 
thus wretched. However, if any hopes are still 
reserved to us of recovering some part at least 
of what we have lost, I shall not think that I 
have made altogether so imprudent a choice. 
But if our present fate is unalterably fixed— 
Ah! my dearest Terentia, if we are utterly 
and for ever abandoned by those gods whom 
you have so religiously adored, and by those 
men whom I have so faithfully served; let me 
see you as soon as possible, that I may have 
the satisfaction of breathing out my last de- 
parting sigh in your arms. 

I have spent about a fortnight at this place, 
with my friend Marcus Flaccus. This worthy 
man did not scruple to exercise the rites of 
friendship and hospitality towards me, not- 
withstanding the severe penalties of that in- 
iquitous law against those who should ven- 
ture to give me reception. May I one day have 
it in my power to make him a return for those 
generous services, which I shall ever most 
gratefully remember. 
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I am just going to embark, and purpose to 
pass through Macedonia in my way to Cy- 
zicum. And now, my Terentia, thus wretched 
and ruined as I am, can I entreat you, under 
all that weight of pain and sorrow with which. 
I too well know, you are oppressed, can I en- 
treat you to be the partner and companion of 
my exile? But must I then live without you? 
I know not how to reconcile myself to that 
hard condition; unless your presence at Rome 
may be a mean of forwarding my return; if 
any hopes of that kind should indeed subsist. 
But should there, as I sadly suspect, be ab- 
solutely none, come to me, I conjure you, if it 
be possible: for never can I think myself 
completely ruined, whilst I shall enjoy my 
Terentia’s company. But how will my dearest 
daughter dispose of herself? A question which 
you yourselves must consider: for, as to my 
own part, I am utterly at a loss what to ad- 
vise. At all events, however, that dear un- 
happy girl must not take any measures that 
may injure her conjugal repose, or affect her in 
the good opinion of the world. As for my son 
—let me not at least be deprived of the con- 
solation of folding him for ever in my arms. 
But I must lay down my pen a few moments: 
my tears flow too fast to suffer me to pro- 
ceed. 

I am under the utmost solicitude, as I know 
not whether you have been able to preserve 
any part of your estate, or (what I sadly 
fear) are cruelly robbed of your whole for- 
tune. I hope Piso will always continue, what 
you represent him to be, entirely ours. As to 
the manumission of the slaves: I think you 
have no occasion to be uneasy. For with re- 
gard to your own, you only promised them 
their liberty as they should deserve it: but, 
excepting Orpheus, there are none of them 
that have any great claim to this favour. As 
to mine, I told them, if my estate should be 
forfeited, I would give them their freedom, 
provided I could obtain the confirmation of 
that grant: but if I preserved my estate, that 
they should all of them, excepting only a few 
whom I particularly named, remain in their 
present condition. But this is a matter of lit- 
tle consequence. 

With regard to the advice you give me of 
keeping up my spirits, in the belief that I shall 
again be restored to my country; I only wish 
that I may have reason to encourage so de- 
sirable an expectation. In the meantime, I am 
greatly miserable, in the uncertainty when I 
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shall hear from you, or what hand you will 
find to convey your letters. I would have 
waited for them at this place, but the master 
of the ship on which I am going to embark, 
could not be prevailed upon to lose the present 
opportunity of sailing. 

For the rest, let me conjure you in my turn 
to bear up under the pressure of our afflictions 
with as much resolution as possible. Remem- 
ber that my days have all been honourable; 
and that I now suffer, not for my crimes, but 
my virtues. No, my Terentia, nothing can 
justly be imputed to me, but that I survived 
the loss of my dignities. However, if it was 
more agreeable to our children that I should 
thus live, let that reflection teach us to sub- 
mit to our misfortunes with cheerfulness; in- 
supportable as upon all other considerations 
they would undoubtedly be. But alas, whilst 
I am endeavouring to keep up your spirits, I 
am utterly unable to preserve my own! 

I have sent back the faithful Phileterus: 
as the weakness of his eyes made him in- 
capable of rendering me any service. Nothing 
can equal the good offices I receive from Sal- 
lustius. Pescennius likewise has given me 
strong marks of his‘affection: and I hope he 
will not fail in his respect also to you. Sicca 
promised to attend me in exile; but he changed 
his mind, and has left me at this place. 

I entreat you to take all possible care of 
your health: and be assured, your misfortunes 
more sensibly affect me than my own. Adieu, 
my Terentia, thou most faithful and best of 
wives! adieu. And thou my dearest daughter, 
together with that other consolation of my life, 
my dear son, I bid you both most tenderly 
farewell. 


TO TIRO 


Notwithstanding that I feel the want of 
your services, in every place and upon all oc- 
casions; yet, be assured, your illness gives me 
far less concern on my own account, than on 
yours. However, since it has terminated, as 
Curius informs me, in a quartan ague; I 
hope, if you are not wanting in proper care, 
that it will prove a means of more firmly es- 


tablishing your health. Be so just then to the 5° 


regard you owe me, as not to suffer any other 
concern to employ your thoughts but what re- 
lates to your recovery. I am sensible, at the 
same time, how much you suffer from this 
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ever you are so. I would by no means 
therefore have you in so much haste to re- 
turn to me, as to expose yourself to the dan- 
gers of a winter-voyage; nor indeed to the 
dangers of a sea-sickness, before you shall 
have sufficiently recovered your strength. 

I arrived in the suburbs of Rome on the 
fourth of January: and nothing could be more 
to my honour, than the manner in which I 
was met on my approach to the city. But I 
am unhappily fallen into the very midst of 
public dissension, or rather indeed, I find my- 
self surrounded with the flames of a civil 
war. It was my earnest desire to have com- 
posed these dangerous ferments: and I prob- 
ably might, if the passions of some in both 
parties, who are equally eager for war, had 
not rendered my endeavours ineffectual. My 
friend Cesar has written a warm and menac- 
ing letter to the senate. He has the assurance, 
notwithstanding their express prohibition, to 
continue at the head of his army and in the 
government of his province: to which very 
extraordinary measures he has been instigated 
by Curio. The latter, in conjunction with 
Quintus Cassius and Mark Antony, without 
the least violence having been offered to them, 
have withdrawn themselves to Cesar. They 
took this step immediately after the senate 
had given it in charge to the consuls, the 
pretors, and the tribunes of the people, to- 
gether with those of us who are invested with 
proconsular power, to take care of the inter- 
ests of the republic. And never, in truth, were 
our liberties in more imminent danger: as 
those who are disaffected to the commonwealth 
never were headed by a chief more capable, or 
better prepared to support them. We are rais- 
ing forces with all possible diligence, under the 
authority and with the assistance of Pompey: 
who now begins, somewhat too late I fear, to 
be apprehensive of Cesar’s power. In the 
midst however of these alarming commotions, 
the senate demanded, in a very full house, that 
a triumph should be immediately decreed to 
me. But the consul Lentulus, in order to ap- 
propriate to himself a greater share in con- 
ferring this honour, told them, that he would 
propose it himself in proper form, as soon as 
he should have dispatched the affairs that were 
necessary in the present conjuncture. In the 
meantime, I act with great moderation: and 
this conduct renders my in‘lucnce with both 
parties so much the stronger. The several dis- 


absence: but believe me, all will be well, when- 5° tricts of Italy are assigned to our respective 
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protections: and Capua is the department I 
have taken for mine. 

I thought it proper to give you this general 
information of public affairs: to which I will 
only add my request, that you would take care 
of your health, and write to me at every op- 
portunity. Again and again I bid you farewell. 


TO TIRO 


You will easily judge of our distress when 
I tell you, that myself and every friend of 
the republic have abandoned Rome, and even 
our country, to all the cruel devastations of 
fire and sword. Our affairs indeed are in so 
desperate a situation, that nothing less than 
the powerful interposition of some favourable 
divinity, or some happy turn of chance, can 
secure us from utter ruin. It has been the per- 
petual purpose of all my speeches, my votes, 
and my actions, ever since I returned to Rome, 
to preserve the public tranquillity. But an in- 
vincible rage for war had unaccountably seized 
not only the enemies, but even those who are 
esteemed the friends of the commonwealth: 
and it was in vain I remonstrated, that noth- 
ing was more to be dreaded than a civil war. 
Cesar, in the meantime, unmindful of his 
former character and honours, and driven, it 
should seem, by a sort of phrenzy, has taken 
possession of Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ancona, 
and Arretum. In consequence of this, we have 
all deserted the city: but how prudently, or 
how heroically, it now avails not to examine. 
Thus you see our wretched situation! Cesar, 
however, has offered us the following con- 
ditions: in the first place, that Pompey shall 
retire to his government in Spain; in the 


next, that the army we have raised shall be 40 


disbanded, and our garrisons evacuated. Upon 
these terms he promises to deliver up the far- 
ther Gaul into the hands of Domitius, and 
the nearer into those of Confidius Nonianus, 
the persons to whom these provinces have 
been respectively allotted. He farther engages 
to resign his right of suing for the consulship 
in his absence, and is willing to return to 
Rome in order to appear as a candidate in the 


regular form. We have accepted these proposi- 5° 


tions, provided he withdraws his forces from 
the several towns above mentioned, that the 
senate may securely assemble themselves at 
Rome in order to pass a decree for that pur- 
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with this proposal, there are hopes of peace; 
not indeed of a very honourable one, as the 
terms are imposed upon us: yet anything is 
preferable to our present circumstances. But 
if he should refuse to stand to his overtures, 
we are prepared for an engagement: but an 
engagement which Cesar, after having incurred 
the general odium of retracting his own con- 
ditions, will scarce be able to sustain. The 
only difficulty will be to intercept his march 
to Rome. And this we have a prospect of ef- 
fecting, as we have raised a very considerable 
body of troops: and we imagine that he will 
scarce venture to advance, lest he should lose 
the two Gauls; every part of those provinces, 
excepting only the Transpadani, being utterly 
averse to him. There are likewise six of our 
legions from Spain, commanded by Afranius 
and Petreius, and supported by a very power- 
ful body of auxiliaries, that lie in his rear. In 
short, if he should be so mad as to approach, 
there is great probability of his being de- 
feated, if we can but preserve Rome from fall- 
ing into his hands. It has given a very con- 
siderable blow to his cause, that Labienus, who 
had great credit in his army, refused to be 
an associate with him in his impious enter- 
prise. This illustrious person has not only de- 
serted Cesar, but joined himself with us: and 
it is said, that many others of the same party 
intend to follow his example. 

I have still under my protection all the 
coast that extends itself from Formie. I did 
not choose to enter more deeply at present 
into the opposition against Cesar, that my 
exhortations, in order to engage him to an ac- 
commodation, might be attended with the 
greater weight. If war, however, must, after 
all, be our lot, it will be impossible for me, I 
perceive, to decline the command of some 
part of our forces. To this uneasy reflection, I 
must add another: my son-in-law Dolabella 
has taken party with Cesar. 

I was willing to give you this general in- 
formation of public affairs: but suffer it not, 
I charge you, to make impressions upon your 
mind, to the disadvantage of your health. I 
have strongly recommended you to Aulus 
Varro, whose disposition to serve you, as well 
as whose particular friendship to myself, I 
have thoroughly experienced. I have entreated 
him to be careful both of your health and of 
your voyage, and, in a word, to receive you 
entirely under his protection. I have full con- 


pose. If he should think proper to comply 55 fidence that he will comply with my request, 
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as he gave me his promise for that purpose in 
the most obliging manner. 

As I could not enjoy the satisfaction of your 
company at a season when I most wanted your 
faithful services, I beg you would not now 
hasten your return, nor undertake your voy- 
age either during the winter, or before you 
are perfectly recovered. For, be assured, I 
shall not think I see you too late, if I see you 


that uncommon erudition which has often 
struck me with awe when I have been de- 
livering my sentiments before you. I have de- 
termined, then, if I should obtain the con- 
s sent, or at least the permission of Cesar, to 
retire from that stage on which I have fre- 
quently performed a part that he himself has 
applauded. It is my resolution, indeed, totally 
to conceal myself in the secret shades of 


safe and well I have heard nothing of you oe philosophy, where I hope to enjoy with you, 


since the letter I received by Marcus Volusius: 
but indeed I do not wonder at it, as I imagine 
the severity of the winter has likewise pre- 
vented my letters from reaching your hands. 


and some others of the same contemplative 
disposition, the honourable fruits of a studious 
leisure. 

I am sorry you shortened your last letter in 


Take care of yourself, I conjure you, and dots the apprehension that I should not have pa- 


not sail till your health and the season shall 
be favourable. My son is at Formie: but 
Terentia and Tullia are still at Rome. Fare- 
well. 


TO VOLUMNIUS 


You have little reason, believe me, to regret 
not being present at my declamations: and 


tience to read a longer. But assure yourself, for 
the future, that the longer yours are, the more 
acceptable they will always prove to me. 
Farewell. 


20 


TO PAPIRIUS PTUS 


Your letter gave me a double pleasure: for 
it not only diverted me extremely, but was a 


if you should really envy Hirtius,; as you as-2s proof likewise that you are so well recovered 


sure me you should if you did not love him, 
it must be much more for his own eloquence, 
than as he is an auditor of mine. In truth, 
my dear Volumnius, either I am utterly void 


as to be able to indulge your usual gaiety. I 
was well contented, at the same time, to find 
myself the subject of your raillery: and, in 
truth, the repeated provocations I had given 


of all genius, or incapable of exercising it to 30 you, were sufficient to call forth all the sever- 


my satisfaction, now that I have lost those 
illustrious fellow-labourers at the bar that fired 
me with emulation when I used to gain your 
judicious applause. If ever, indeed, I displayed 


the powers of eloquence with advantage to my 35 guest, 


reputation, let me send a sigh when I reflect, 
with the fallen Philoctetes in the play, that 


These potent shafts, the heroes wonted dread, 
Now spend on meaner war their idle force, 
Aim’d at the wing'd inhabitants of air! 


However, if you will give me your company 
here, my spirits will be more enlivened: though 
I need not add, that you will find me en- 
gaged in a multitude of very important oc- 
cupations. But if I can once get to the end 
of them (as I most earnestly wish) I shall bid 
a long farewell both to the forum and the 
senate, and chiefly devote my time to you 
and some few others of our common friends. 
In this number are Cassius and Dolabella, who 
are united with ‘us in the same favourite 
studies, and to whose performances I with 
great pleasure attend. But we want the as- 
sistance of your refined judgment, and of 


4oappetite altogether unimpaired: 


ity of your satire. My only regret is, that. I 
am prevented from taking my intended jour- 
ney into your part of the world, where I pur- 
posed to have made myself, I do not say your 
but one of your family. You would 
have found me wonderfully changed from the 
man I formerly was, when you used to cram 
me with your cloying antepasts. For I now 
more prudently sit down to table with an 
and most 
heroically make my way through every dish 
that comes before me, from the egg that 
leads the van, to the roast veal that brings 
up the rear. The temperate and inexpensive 


45 guest whom you were wont to applaud. is now 


no more. I have bidden a total farewell to all 
the cares of the patriot; and have joined the 
professed enemies of my former principles: 
in short, I am become an absolute Epicurean 
so You are by no means, however, to consider 
me as a friend to that injudicious profusion, 
which is now the prevailing taste of our mod- 
ern entertainments: on the contrary, it is that 
more elegant luxury I admire which you 
ssformerly used to display when your finances 
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were more flourishing, though your farms were Be assured I would have suffered none of it 
not more numerous than at present. Be pre- to have gone off untouched. Whereas the part 
pared therefore for my reception accordingly: you unhappily spared, occasions me, above all 
and remember you are to entertain a man_ others, more trouble than you can well im- 
who has not only a most enormous appetite, 5 agine. I must acknowledge at the same time, 
but, who has some little knowledge, let me tell that we have two most excellent consuls: but 
you, in the science of elegant eating. You as to those of consular rank, there is not one 
know there is a peculiar air of self-sufficiency, of them who does not merit the highest re- 
that generally distinguishes those who enter proach. The senate in general, however, ex- 
late into the study of any art. You will not 10 ert themselves with spirit: as the lower order 
wonder, therefore, when I take upon me to of magistrates distinguish themselves by their 
inform you, that you must banish your cakes singular resolution and zeal. In a word, it is 
and your sweetmeats, as articles that are now impossible to show a better or more vigorous 
utterly discarded from all fashionable bills of disposition than appears in the populace, not 
fare. I am become indeed such a proficient in1s only of Rome, but throughout all Italy. But 
this science, that I frequently venture to in- Philippus and Piso, on the contrary, whom the 
vite to my table those refined friends of senate deputed with peremptory orders to 
yours, the delicate Verrius and Camillus. Nay Antony, have executed their commission in a 
I am bolder still: and have presumed to give manner that raises our highest indignation. For 
a supper even to Hirtius himself; though, I2o notwithstanding that Antony refused to com- 
must own, I could not advance so far as to ply with every single article of the senate’s in- 
honour him with a peacock. To tell you the junctions, yet these unworthy deputies had the 
truth, my honest cook had not skill enough to meanness to charge themselves with bringing 
imitate any other part of his splendid en- back the most insolent demands. This be- 
tertainments, except only his smoking soups. 2s haviour of theirs has occasioned all the world 
But to give you.a general sketch of my man-_ to have recourse to my assistance, and I am 
ner of life; I spend the first part of the morn- become extremely popular, in a way wherein 
ing in receiving the compliments of several, popularity is seldom acquired: I mean by sup- 
both of our dejected patriots, and our gay porting a good cause. 
victors: the latter of whom treat me with greatso I am altogether ignorant in what part of 
marks of civility and esteem. As soon as that the world you are at present, as well as of 
ceremony is over, I retire to my library: what schemes you are either executing or 
where I employ myself either with my books meditating. A report prevails that you are 
or my pen. And here I am sometimes sur- gone into Syria: but for this we have 
rounded by an audience, who look upon me3sno certain authority. We can a little more 
as a man of most profound erudition, for no depend upon the accounts we receive of 
other reason, perhaps, than because I am not Brutus, as his distance from us is less re- 
altogether so ignorant as themselves. The rest mote. 
of my time I wholly devote to indulgencies of It has been remarked here by men of some 
a less intellectual kind. I have sufficiently in- 40 pleasantry, and much indignation against Dol- 
deed paid the tribute of sorrow to my unhappy abella, that he has shown himself in too great 
country: the miseries whereof I have longer haste to be your successor; as he is most 
and more bitterly lamented, than ever tender uncivilly set out to take possession of your 
mother bewailed the loss of her only son. government when you have enjoyed it scarce 
Let me desire you, as you would secure 45a single month. The case is clear therefore, 
your magazine of provisions from falling into say they, that Cassius should by no means 
my hands, to take care of your health: for I give him admittance. But to be serious: both 
have unmercifully resolved that no pretence you and Brutus are mentioned with the high- 
of indisposition shall preserve your larder from est applause: as it is generally supposed that 


to 


my depredations. Farewell. s°each of you has drawn together an army far 
beyond our expectations.—I would add more, 
TO CAIUS CASSIUS if I knew with certainty the situation of your- 


self and your affairs: but I hazard this letter 
Oh, that you had invited me to that glori- merely upon the doubtful credit of common 
ous feast you exhibited on the ides of March! ssfame. It is with great impatience, therefore, 
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that I wait for better intelligence from your Strong and weighty, O Catiline! is the decree 
own hand. Farewell. of the senate we can now produce against 
you: neither wisdom is wanting in this state, 
nor authority in this assembly; but we (let me 
FIRST ORATION AGAINST s here take shame to myself), we, the consuls, 
CATILINE are wanting in our duty. 
When the senate once decreed that the 
How far wilt thou, O Catiline! abuse our consul Opimius “should take care that the 
patience? How long shall thy madness out- commonwealth might receive no detriment,” 
brave our justice? To what extremities art thou ro not a night passed before his jealous justice 
resolved to push thy unbridled insolence of put Caius Gracchus to death, suspected of 
guilt? Canst thou behold the nocturnal arms _ sedition, though descended of a father, a 
that watch the Palatium, the guards of the grandfather, and a family all eminent for 
city, the consternation of the citizens; all the their services to Rome; and Marcus Fulvius, 
wise and worthy crowding for consultation; 15a consular, with his children, underwent the 
this impregnable situation of the seat of the same fate. When, by a like decree, the gov- 
senate, and the reproachful looks of the ernment was put into the hands of the consuls, 
fathers of Rome; canst thou, I say, behold Caius Marius and Lucius Valerius, did one 
all this, and yet remain undaunted and un- day intervene before Lucius Saturninus, the 
abashed? Art thou insensible thy measures are 20 tribune of the people, and Caius Servilius, the 
detected? Art thou insensible that this senate, pretor, satisfied by their blood the justice of 
now thoroughly informed, comprehends the their country? Yet for these twenty days 
whole extent of thy guilt? Point me out the have we suffered the edge of this assembly's 
senator ignorant of thy practices during the decision, keen as it is, to remain inactive in 
last and the preceding night; of the place 2; our hands. For we have a like decree, but it 
where you met, the company you summoned, _ rests upon our records like a sword in its scab- 
and the crime you concerted. The senate is bard; yet this, O Catiline! is a decree that 
conscious; the consul is witness to this: yet, ought in course to have given you up to im- 
mean and degenerate! the traitor lives. Lives! mediate death. Yet you live; you live, not to 
did I say? He mixes with this senate; he-<o lay aside, but to swell, your audacious guilt. 
shares in our counsels: with a steady eye he Mercy, conscript fathers, is my delight; 
surveys us; he anticipates his guilt; he en- but never, in the hour of danger to my coun- 
joys the murderous thought, and coolly marks try, may that mercy degenerate into weakness. 
us out to bleed. Yet we, boldly passive in our Yet even now my conscience tells me that I 
country’s cause, think we act like Romans, if 35 have been remiss and negligent. Within Italy, 
we can escape his frantic rage. upon the very borders of Tuscany, a camp 
Long since, O Catiline! ought the consul is pitched against the republic. The numbers 
to have doomed thy life a forfeit to thy of the enemy daily increase; but the captain 
country, and to have directed upon thy own of that camp, the leader of those enemies, we 
head the plagues and pains thou hast been 4° behold within our walls, nay, amidst this as- 
long meditating for ours. Could the noble sembly, daily working up some home-bred 
Scipio, when sovereign pontiff, as a private calamity for Rome. Should I now at this in- 
Roman, kill Tiberius Gracchus for a slight stant, Catiline, command thee to be seized. 
encroachment upon the rights of his country; to be dragged to death, the censure which I 
and shall we, her consuls, with persevering pa- 45am afraid I have to dread from every good 
tience, bear with Catiline, whose ambition is man, would be, not that I acted with too 
to desolate a devoted world with fire and much severity. but with too much slowness. 
sword? Not to mention that antiquated in- Yet this necessary piece of justice, though 
stance, when Servilius Ahala, with his own long required, a certain reason prevails upon 
hand, punished Spurius Melius with death, some still to delay. Thou shalt suffer death, trust 
who meditated an alteration in the constitu- me thou shalt; but at a time when there can- 
tion; there was, there was a time when such not be found a man on earth so much a trai- 
was the spirit of Rome, that the resentment of tor, so much a villain, so much a Catiline. as 
her gallant sons more severely crushed the Ro- not to applaud the justice of the stroke. Thou 
man traitor than the most inveterate enemy. 55shall live while there breathes a man who 
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dares to defend thee; but thou shalt live, as 
thou livest now, beset by my numerous, my 
trusty guards; so that thou shalt not have 
the power so much as to move against the 
state; for many shall be the eyes, and many 
the ears, which, unperceived by thee, as they 
have hitherto been, shall watch thy motions, 
and observe thy actions. 

But, Catiline, what hast thou now to trust 
to? If neither the gloom of night can conceal 
your lawless assemblies, nor the walls of a 
private dwelling prevent thy treason from lift- 
ing up its voice; if every word is heard, if 
every circumstance bursts into discovery; put 
off, put off, that hardened sense; for once 
wipe from thy mind the thoughts of fire and 
murder. You are on all hands beset; your 
practices are clear as the sun at noon, as you 
shall own from the detail I am now to make. 
You may remember that on the twenty-first 
of October last, I foretold in the senate that 
on a certain day, before the twenty-fifth, 
Caius Manlius, the confederate and creature 
of your guilt, would appear in arms. Was I 
deceived, Catiline, in my conjectures upon 
this enormous, this detestable, this unparal- 
leled attempt? But what is more remarkable, 
did I not point out the precise day? I like- 
wise foretold in the senate that you had fixed 
the massacre of our nobles for the twenty- 
eighth; a time when many of our greatest men 
left Rome, not influenced by a selfish sense 
of their own safety, but by the patriot resolu- 
tion to live, that they might crush your trea- 
sons. Can you deny that on that very day 
you were so beset by my vigilance, by my 
guards, that to attempt aught against the 
state was out of your power? Though you 
boasted that the blood of us who remained 
in Rome would be sufficient atonement for the 
escape of the others. But how! when, favoured 
by darkness you attempted to surprise Preeneste 
upon the ist of November, didst thou not 
perceive that colony to be fortified by my 
orders, by my officers, my guards, and my 
garrisone The words of your mouth, the ac- 
tions of your hands, the meditations of your 
heart, are familiar to my ears, present to my 
eye, and plain to my understanding. 

Recollect now the transactions of last night, 
while I recount them, and force you to ac- 
knowledge that I am more vigilant in my cares 
lo preserve, than you in your plots to destroy, 
this republic. I affirm that last night you met 
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aloud and plain) at the house of Marcus Leca, 
in the street of the armourers: I affirm that 
then, and there, numbers of your associates in 
madness and guilt were assembled. You do 
snot dare to deny this: you own it by your 
silence. Did you not, I could prove it; for I 
have now in my eye some in this very as- 
sembly who were present at your consulta- 
tion. 

Immortal gods! in what air do we breathe! 
in what a city do we live! of what a state 
are we members! Here, here, conscript fathers, 
within these walls, and in this assembly, this 
assembly, the most awful, the most venerable 
the sun beholds, are men who meditate my 
death, and your destruction; who meditate 
the ruin of this city, and consequently of the 
world. Their persons I can now point out; 
their opinions I am now to ask; and instead 
of shedding their blood, I spare their reputa- 
tion. That night. therefore, Catiline, you were 
at the house of Leca; you cantoned all Italy 
out; you appointed the station to which every 
one was to repair; you singled out those whom 
you in person were to head, and those who 
were to stay in Rome; you pointed out the 
parts of the city which the flames were first 
to catch; and declared that you yourself would 
go forth, but that you would tarry awhile, be- 
cause I was stijl alive. Two Roman knights, 
then, to ease you of this disquiet, undertook 
with their own hands, before they slept, and 
ere the day should dawn, to despatch me 
upon my humble couch. 

Scarce was your assembly dissolved, be- 
fore I learned all this. I doubled the guards 
of my house; I increased the retinue of my 
person; to those whom you sent to compli- 
ment me in the morning, I refused admit- 
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4otance, having declared beforehand to many 


great, to many worthy men, by whom, and 
at what hour, these compliments were to be 
paid, 

Since such, O Catiline! is the situation of 


4s your affairs, finish what you have planned; 


for once march out of the city; her gates are 
open, they invite you to be gone; too long has 
the camp of Manlius mourned the absence 
of their leader. Carry along all your accom- 


soplices, at least as many as possible; let Rome 


disgorge her impurities. From mighty fears 
will you deliver me, should a wall divide us. 
No longer shall you tarry with us. I will not 
suffer, I will not endure, I will not bear you 


your confederate assassins (let me speak it ss here. 
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Great are the thanks we owe to the eternal 
gods! and chief to thee, O Jove, the stayer! 
thou most ancient guardian of Rome; that 
you have enabled us so often to escape this 
dreadful, this dangerous, this detestable 
scourge of his country; and surely, for one 
man, the supreme safety of the republic should 
not be exposed to repeated dangers. 

Before, Catiline, I entered upon the execu- 
tive part of my consulate, I sheltered myself 
from thy treacherous attempts, not by a public 
guard, but by my private vigilance. During 
the last election of consuls, when you en- 
deavoured to murder me, the consul, in the 
field, with the candidates who opposed you, 
supported by the affections and swords of my 
friends, without violation of the public peace, 
I baffled your impious attack. Afterwards, as 
often as you. attempted my life, I singly op- 
posed your fury, though well I knew that my 
death was linked with mighty calamities to 
Rome; but on this occasion, you avowedly 
attempt to destroy the very existence of this 
government; you doom to destruction and 
desolation the temples of the immortal gods, 
the mansions of Rome, the lives of her citi- 
zens, and the inhabitants of all Italy. There- 
fore, as I dare not now pursue the maxims 
which distinguished our government, which 
characterised our fathers, I will pursue a meas- 
ure in its execution less severe to the crim- 
inal, but in its consequences more useful to 
the public; for should I pronounce your death, 
the dregs of your conspiracy must still lurk in 
the body of the republic. But would you, as 
I have often advised you, leave the city, she 
will then at once disgorge the baneful, the 
contagious impurity of your whole faction. 
How, Catiline! do you hesitate at doing by 
my commands, what a little before you were 
doing of your own accord? The consul orders 
an enemy to withdraw from the city. Is this, 
then, say you, a formal banishment? No, sir, 
this is not your doom; but, might I advise 
you, it ought to be your choice. 

What is there, Catiline, that can give thee 
joy within this city? Wherein, if I except the 
execrable cabal of your own ruffians, there 
is not a man to whom you are not the object 
both of fear and detestation. Is there a do- 
mestic stain with which thy character has not 
been branded? Is there any infamy in private 
life which does not attach to thy person? 
Where is the lust that has not allured thine 
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or the pollution that has not stained thy body? 
Among all the heedless youths inveigled by 
thy wanton dalliances, is there one whose 
insolence has not been supported by thy sword, 
and whose lusts have not been provoked by 
thy incentives? 

But why do I talk? Even lately, after your 
former wife died, when, on taking another, 
you despatched out of your house all that 
you thought might check your enormities, did 
you not heighten even that crime with a new 
and unparalleled measure of guilt? But I 
will draw a veil over this; for me it shall rest 
in silence. Never through me shall it be known 
that there lived in Rome a man so exquisitely, 
so monstrously wicked, yet lived with impu- 
nity. I shall not mention that impending ruin 
of all your fortunes, that by the next Ides 
you are sensible must crush you. Let me now 
proceed to what has no relation to your per- 
sonal infamy in vice, to your domestic shame, 
or your reduced circumstances; but to what 
immediately concerns the most important in- 
terest of our country, to all that is dear to us 
and to every true Roman! 

Can you, O Catiline! enjoy the light of life, 
can you with pleasure breathe this vital air, 
when you are conscious there is not a man 
present who is ignorant that on the last day 
of December, under the consulate of Lepidus 
and Tullus, you stood with a weapon in the 
comitium; that you got together a ruffian band, 
which was to assassinate the consuls and the 
greatest men of this city; that this execrable, 
this frantic attempt was disappointed, not by 
any reverence, not by any remorse that struck 
you, but by the guardian genius of Rome. 
These I omit, they are already but too well 
known; others are of a later date. How often 
did you attempt to murder me when I was 
elected? How often, when I was raised to 
the consulate, how often, how artfully, how 
narrowly, if I may say it, did I parry the 
thrusts which you knew so well to throw in, 
that each appeared mortal? There is nothing 
you do, there is nothing you design, there is 
nothing you contrive, that I am not informed 
of before it is too late. Yet still are you rest- 
less, still forming new enterprises. How often 
has that poniard been wrested out of thy 
hands! How often by some accident has it 
dropped ineffectual to the ground! Yet can 
you not lay it for any time aside! By what 
infernal, what unhallowed rites has it been de- 


eye, the guilt that has not defiled thy hands, ss voted and destined that you are thus reli- 
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giously resolved to lodge it in the bosom of a 
consul? 

In what a situation must you now be? I 
speak to you now, not in the spirit of deserved 
detestation, but of unmerited compassion. 
Some time ago you came into the senate; but 
of all this full, this frequent assembly, of all 
your numerous friends and relations, show 
me the man who saluted you. If this is a 
case unprecedented in the memory of man, 
need I to embitter this dreadful doom of si- 
lent detestation with the keenness of reproach? 
What! when these benches were left empty? 
What! when every man of consular dignity, 
whom you so often marked out to bleed, as 
soon as you took your place, left the quarter 
where you sat bare and solitary? Will not all 
this drive you to despair? By heavens, if my 
slaves should have a dread of me, for the 
same reasons as every one of your country- 
men has for you, I should think it proper 
to abandon my own house. Shall you then pre- 
sume to remain in this city? Were my person 
equally obnoxious, equally odious to my coun- 
trymen, I would choose rather to fly from 
their looks, than stand the reproachful glances 
of every man I meet; and shall you, whose 
consciousness of guilt convicts you of the 
justice of universal and long-merited detesta- 
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tion, hesitate a moment in avoiding the looks 30 


and company of a people to whose souls, and 
whose senses, your person is execrable? Should 
your natural parents dread and hate you, 
should you find that dread, that hatred in- 


vincible, I suppose you would retire from their 35 


presence; but now your country, the com- 
mon parent of us all, hates and dreads you 
(and long has she been sensible that all your 
thoughts have been employed on the means 


of destroying her), shall you then neither be 40 


abashed by her authority, submissive to her 
will, nor daunted by her power? 

Hear, O Catiline! the manner in which we 
may interpret the expressive silence of this 


parent; hear the words in which we may 4s 


suppose her to accost you. 

“From thee, for these many years, have 
all offences sprung; without thee, has no crime 
had a being. Through thee, and through thee 


alone, the murder of many Romans has been 5° 


unavenged; and by thee has the oppressive 
hand that plundered my allies been free and 
unpunished. Thou hast found the means that 
justice and law should not only be neglected, 


but abused and abolished. All this, though 55 


they ought not to have been borne, yet did 
I bear as I could; but now that thy conduct 
alone strikes terror through my soul, that in 
every alarm the dreaded name of Catiline first 
strikes my thoughts, now that thy guilt makes 
it evident that thou embracest every scheme 
that is laid for my ruin, now, indeed, art thou 
become intolerable. Therefore be gone; rid 
me of my apprehensions: if they are just, I 
may then avoid ruin; if groundless, at length 
shall I cease to fear.” 

Should, as I have supposed, your country 
thus accost you. ought she not to prevail, even 
though she could not apply force? But how! 
Didst thou not surrender thyself a prisoner? 
Didst thou not give out that, to avoid suspi- 
cion, thou wouldst live in the house of Lep- 
idus? When he refused to receive you. you 
had the impudence to come even to me. en- 
treating that I would take you into custody 
within my house. I also made answer that it 
was utterly inconsistent with my safety for 
me to live in the same house with a man with 
whom I could not, without the greatest dan- 
ger, live in the same city. You then applied to 
Q. Metellus, the pretor. where you met with 
a new repulse. Then you marched off to the 
excellent Marcus Marcellus. your companion; 
a man who, belike, you imagined would be 
very watchful in confining you, very shrewd 
in observing you, and very brave in bringing 
you to justice. But the man who owns him- 
self worthy of restraint, how near may we pre- 
sume him to be to deserving bolts and chains? 
If so, O Catiline! if the prospect of death here 
is shocking to a soul like thine. canst thou 
hesitate on retiring to some other land, and 
hiding, in exile and solitude. thy head. that 
repeated, that just, that merited forfeit to thy 
country’s justice? 

Move the question. say you, to the senate: 
for thus you talk, as if you were ready to obey 
their decision, if it shall fix banishment as 
your doom. I will move no such question, it 
is contrary to my inclination: yet I will order 
it so, that you may be fully apprized of their 
sentiments with regard to you. “Catiline, leave 
this city; rid thy country of her fears: go (if 
all you wait for is that word) into banish- 
ment.” Ha, Catiline! hast thou the use of thy 
senses? Do you mark their silence? They are 
passive, they are mute. Need they to 
strengthen by their voice what is sufficiently 
implied by their silence? 

Yet should I speak thus to that excellent 
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youth, Publius Sextius, or the brave Marcel- 
lus; before this instant, upon this very spot, 
without regard to the sanctity of the place, 
without regard to my consular authority, I 
had with justice been chastised by the hands 
of the senate. But Catiline, in thy case, while 
they sit unmoved, they approve thy doom; 
while they sit in silence, they pronounce thy 
sentence; and while they stifle their resent- 
ment, they proclaim thy guilt. Nor is it thus 
with the senate alone, whose authority you 
affect to prize, but whose lives you slight, but 
with these Roman knights, these brave honest 
men, and every gallant Roman who surrounds 
our assembly; whose numbers you might have 
seen; whose inclination you might have 
learned; whose voices a little while ago you 
might have heard; and whose swords and 
hands I have long with difficulty restrained 


from thy person; yet with them can I easily 20 


prevail, shouldst thou leave these walls, which 
thou hast long devoted to ruin, to attend thee 
even to their gates. 

But wherefore do I talk, as if thy purpose 
were to be shaken, or thy guilt reclaimed? 
That thou shouldst meditate flight! that thou 
shouldst think of exile! I wish the immortal 
gods did inspire thee with such a resolu- 
tion; yet if, daunted by my words, thou 
shouldst resolve to go into banishment. I fore- 
see what a storm of unpopularity must lower 
over my reputation; not so much in these 
times, while thy guilt is flagrant, as in the 
future. Yet with me shall this consideration 
have no weight, provided the calamity is con- 
fined to me, and extends not to my country. 
But it is unreasonable to suppose that thou 
canst be startled at the greatness of thy guilt, 
be daunted by the severity of the laws, 
or moved by the dangers of thy country. 
Thou, O Catiline! art none of those whom the 
sense of shame reclaims from dishonour; fear, 
from danger; or reason, from rage. 

Therefore, as I have often said, be gone; 
and if you want to swell the measure of my 
unpopularity, for being, as you express it, 
your enemy, depart immediately into banish- 
ment. Do this; then shall I with difficulty bear 
up against the reflections of mankind: scarcely 
shall I be equal to the weight of public hatred, 
shouldest thou, at the command of a consul, 
retire into exile. But if you consult the glory 
of my name, march off with your outrageous 
band of ruffians: be gone to Manlius; alarm 
every desperate Roman, divide thee from the 
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virtuous; make war on thy country; plume 

thee in thy unnatural robberies: thus shalt 

thou seem, not as cast out to foreigners by 
me, but invited thither by the voice of thy 
5 friends. 

But why do I solicit thee, when I know 
that thou hast already detached a body of 
armed men, who are to wait for thee at the 
Forum Aurelium? When I know that thou 
hast concerted, that thou hast fixed a day 
with Manlius. When I know that thou hast 
already sent off that silver eagle, the domes- 
tic shrine of all thy impieties, which, trust 
me, will bring calamity and ruin upon thee 
and thine. How could you so long be deprived 
of this object of your wisdom? For to it, 
as often as you went out to murder, you 
paid your vows; and thy polluted hands were 
by turns reared to the altars of thy idol, and 
to the murder of thy countrymen. 

Yet at length shalt thou retire to where 
thou hast long been hurrying, with frantic 
rage and unbridled ambition! a circumstance 
so far from affecting thee with anguish, that 
it elevates thee into unutterable ecstasy. To 
such a pitch of frenzy art thou formed by 
nature, trained by appetite, and reserved by 
fate. You never delighted in repose, you never 
even delighted in war, but when both were 
flagitious. You have Jevied a confederate band 
of ruffians; of wretches, not only completely 
destitute, but desperate. Here what transports 
shalt thou indulge; with what ecstasy shalt 
thou triumph, in what riot shalt thou revel, 
when, of all thy numerous crew, thine ears 
shall not be shocked with the voice, nor thine 
eyes with the sight, of one honest man! To 
the enjoyment of such a life are all these 
toils, particularly called Catiline’s, directed: 
thy lying out on the ground not only to com- 
pass a rape, but to commit villainy; thy 
treacherous vigilance to improve to thy own 
purposes, not only the slumber of the married 
man, but the property of the unguarded, the 
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45 unsuspecting citizen. Now hast thou a scene 


wherein to display thy boasted patience under 
hunger and cold, and the want of every neces- 
sary of life; with all which thou must 
soon be pinched. .When I disappointed thee 
s0of the consulate, I gained that thy country 
should feel thy attempts as an exile, and 
not thy tyranny as a consul; and that ev- 
ery step of thy ruffan treason might be 
termed the efforts, not of an enemy, but of a 
55 robber. 
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Now, O conscript fathers! that I may re- 
move, that I may deprecate from myself the 
consequences of a too well-grounded charge, 
urged by my country, attentively, I beseech 


you, hear, and treasure up in the innermost 5 


recesses of your minds and memories, what I 
am now to deliver; for should my country 
(that country which to me is far dearer than 
life), should all Italy, should all the frame of 
this constitution thus accost me: ‘Marcus 10 
Tullius, what are you about? Will you suffer 
my approved enemy, him whom you see, who 
you are sensible is to be put at the head of this 
impending war, whose presence in their camp 


my enemies expect; that spring, that first 15 


_ principle of guilt and treason, the man who 
enrols my slaves, who ruins my citizens; will 
you suffer him. I say. to escape, that he may 
seem not as driven from, but into this city? 
Will you not command him to be thrown intozo 
fetters, to be dragged to execution, and to 
atone for his guilt by his blood? 

“What restrains thee, the practice of our 
ancestors? When it has been known that in 
this state, persons uninvested with public au-2s5 
thority have often put to death their wicked 
countrymen. Are you bound up by the statutes 
relating to the punishment of Romans? In 
Rome, never can the man who withdraws his 
allegiance from his country, plead the privi-3o 
leges of a Roman. Dost thou dread the re- 
proaches: of posterity? A glorious proof of 
gratitude, indeed, to thy country, which, know- 
ing thee only through thyself, without the 
merits of ancestors to speak in thy favour, so 
early raised thee, through every gradation of 
subordinate trust, to her supreme seat of 
power. Should reproach, however keen, should 
danger, however dreadful. render thee remiss, 
when all that is dear to her sons is threatened? 
But if thou art to dread reproach, art thou to 
dread it more on account of thy not being 
destitute of honesty and courage, than for 
sloth and pusillanimity? When Italy shall be 
desolated with war. her towns given up to her 
foes, and her dwellings wrapt in the flames, 
think, then think, in what a conflagration of 
reproach thou thyself must be consumed!” 

To these awful words of my complaining 
country, and of every man who entertains 
the same sentiments, I thus briefly answer: 
Had I, conscript fathers, judged it most ex- 
pedient that Catiline should die, I had not 
indulged, to this trader in murder, the respite 
of a single hour from death. For if the great- 
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est of men, and the noblest of Romans, ap- 
peared, not only unpolluted, but even looked 
lovely in the blood of Saturninus, the Gracchi, 
and Flaccus, and many other traitors of an- 
tiquity, I, sure, had no reason to dread the 
indignation of posterity at my destroying this 
parricide of his country. Yet did I now per- 
ceive the storm of future reproach impend- 
ing over my head, I have ever thought that 
reproach on account of public spirit, in at- 
tempting to blacken the man, distinguishes the 
patriot. 

But some there are in this assembly who 
either do not perceive, or are unwilling to 
own their sense of our approaching ruin; 
whose lenient measures cherished the hopes 
of Catiline; and whose incredulity nursed the 
infancy of his treason. Many, destitute either 
of wisdom or virtue, following their authority, 
would have said that, in putting him to death, 
I had acted in a cruel and a regal manner. 
Now I perceive that should he retire whither 
he intends (the camp of Manlius), there is 
not a Roman so stupid as not to see, nor so 
wicked as not to own, that a conspiracy is 
formed. His single death, I can perceive, may 
for a while abate, but it never can extinguish, 
this pest of my country. But should he eject 
himself; should he carry his accomplices along 
with him; should he make that camp the com- 
mon centre of his desperate, his now ship- 
wrecked faction; not only this pest of the ' 
state, now ripened into maturity, but the 
very roots, the very seeds of all treason shall 
be cut up and destroyed. 

True it is, conscript fathers, that we have 
long trod amidst the dangerous, the doubtful 
arts of treason. But by what means has it 
happened that in my consulate, the tumour, 
pregnant with every guilt, with long gather- 
ing rage and insolence, has ripened to break- 
ing? But if from such a confederacy in trea- 
son, this one traitor only shall be removed, we 
may indulge, perhaps, a short temporary re- 
laxation from care and concern; but still shal! 
the danger remain lurking in the veins and 
vitals of our country. As patients in the an- 
guish of a disease, and parched with feverish 
heat, are at first seemingly relieved by a 
draught of cold water, but soon the disease 
returns with redoubled force and pain, so our 
country, gaining a short interval of ease by 
the punishment of this traitor. will, from his 
surviving confederates, languish with more 
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Wherefore, conscript fathers, let the wicked 
retire; let them sever themselves from the 
virtuous; let them herd together in one place 
—in short, as I have often said, let a wall 
divide us: no longer let them beset the con- 
sul in his own house; environ the tribunal of 
the city pretor; besiege the court with their 
swords; or lay up magazines of combustible 
balls and brands for firing the city—in short, 
let the sentiments of every man, with regard 
to the public, be inscribed on his forehead. 
This, conscript fathers, I now promise. that 
such shall be the diligence of your consuls, 
such the weight of your body. such the cour- 
age of the Roman knights, and such the una- 
nimity of all the wise and worthy, that, upon 
Catiline’s retreat, you shall perceive him and 
all his treasons discovered, exposed, con- 
founded, and punished. 


Be gone, O Catiline! Be gone, with omens 
such as these; rush into an impious, an ex- 
ecrable war, and may its issue prove salva- 
tion to this country; desolation, destruction, 

5 death to thee and all the associates of thy 
boundless guilt and treason. Then thou, O 
Jove! whose name Romulus consecrated by 
the same rites with which he founded this 
city; thou, whom we rightly call the stay of 
this city and empire; thou shalt repel him and 
his accomplices from thy altars, from the 
temples of the other gods, from the roofs and 
the walls of Rome, from the lives and prop- 
erties of our citizens: then shall thy eternal 
15 vengeance, in life as in death, overtake all the 
foes of the virtuous, all the enemies of their 
country, all the robbers of Italy. and all who 
are linked in the mutual bands of treason and 
execrable conspiracy. 


GAIUS, JULIUS* CASAR 
(100-44 B.c.) 


“Avoid a new or unusual word as you would 
a rock.” Into this brief sentence Gaius Julius 
Cesar, with characteristic verbal economy, has 
condensed his guiding principle of rhetoric. He 
might have added a warning against the em- 
ployment of any word not rigidly necessary for 
completeness and clearness. His highly individual- 
istic style is reflected in the curt telegraphic 
message, tow a tattered bromide, which he sent 
back to Rome after the battle of Zela in Pon- 
tus 47 B.c., and in the opening statement of 
the Commentaries—a breath-taking leap in medias 
res: “All Gaul is divided into three parts.” 

The Commentaries reveal Cesar_not only as 
a warrior but also as a keen-eyed observer of the 
Giamcedittte cutis, and. amanner aefe Ble 
of the -varioustfibes against which he waged 
warfare, and of the geography of the country 
which he invaded. The Commentaries were writ- 
ten on the field of action and afford a graphic 
account of the often feverish activities of both 
general and soldiers. “Cesar had to do everything 
at one moment,” he informs us; and the comment 


is followed by a staggering mass of duties which 
would have exhausted many a man, even a 
Roman. 

The writing reflects Czsar’s calmness and even- 
ness of temper and his unflagging energy in ac- 
ia Cale ay: objected that the style lacks 
life and energy, lightness and flexibility; but 
Cicero, by no~means a lenient judge of literary 
matters, points out that the beauty of Cesar’s 
writing is statuesque rather than picturesque. in 
relating his own deeds, Czsar always readily 
and generously concedes merit to those who 
served under him and even to his enemies. He 
recounts his savage waste of human life with ut- 
most complacency; but such cruelty was regarded 
by most Romans of the period as an indispen- 
sable concomitant of human warfare. 

A glowing but somewhat impressionistic por- 
trait of Cesar and an account of his life may be 
found in the sketch entitled “That Woman” in 
Edgar Saltus’ Imperial Purple. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of W. A. McDevitte in Everyman’s Library. 


THE WAR IN GAUL 
THE INVASION OF BRITAIN 
Book IV, Chaps. 20-38 


During the short part of summer which re- 
mained, Cesar, although in these countries, 
as all Gaul lies towards the north, the winters 
are early, nevertheless resolved to proceed 
inty Britain, because he discovered that in 
almost all the wars with the Gauls succours 
had been furnished to our enemy from that 
country; and even if the time of year should 
be insufficient for carrying on the war, yet 
he thought it would be of great service to 
him if he only entered the island, and saw 
into the character of the people, and got 
knowledge of their localities, harbours, and 
landing-places, all which were for the most 
part unknown to the Gauls. For neither does 
any one except merchants generally go thither, 
nor even to them was any portion of it known, 
except the sea-coast and those parts which 


are opposite to Gaul. Therefore, after having 
called up to him the merchants from all 
parts, he could learn neither what was the 
size of the island, nor what or how numerous 
5 were the nations which inhabited it, nor what 
system of war they followed, nor what -cus- 
toms they used, nor what harbours were con- 
venient for a great number of large ships. 
He sends before him Caius Volusenus with 


ro a ship of war, to acquire a knowledge of these 


particulars before he in person should make a 
descent into the island, as he was convinced 
that this was a judicious measure. He com- 
missioned him to thoroughly examine into 


15 all matters, and then return to him as soon:as 


possible. He himself proceeds to the Morini 
with all his forces. He orders ships from all 
parts of the neighbouring countries, and the 
fleet which the preceding summer he had 


zo built for the war with the Venéti, to assemble 


in this place. In the meantime his purpose 
having been discovered, and reported to the 
Britons by merchants, ambassadors come to 
him from several states of the island, to prom- 
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ise that they will give hostages, and sub- 
mit to the government of the Roman people. 
Having given them an audience, he after 
promising liberally, and exhorting them to 
continue in that purpose, sends them back to 
their own country, and [despatches] with them 
Commius, whom, upon subduing the Atre- 
bates, he had created king there, a man whose 
courage and conduct he esteemed, and who 
he thought would be faithful to-him, and 
whose influence ranked highly in those coun- 
tries. He orders him to visit as many states 
as he could, and persuade them to embrace 
the protection of the Roman people, and ap- 
prise them that he would shortly come thither. 
Volusenus, having viewed the localities as 
far as means could be afforded one who 
dared not leave his ship and trust himself 
to barbarians, returns to Cesar on the 


to hold possession of the harbour, with such 
a garrison as he thought sufficient. 
These matters being arranged, finding the 
weather favourable for his voyage, he set sail 
sabout the third watch, and ordered the horse 
to march forward to the farther port, and 
there embark and follow him. As this was 
performed rather tardily by them, he himself 
reached Britain with the first squadron of 
10 Ships, about the fourth hour of the day, and 
there saw the forces of the enemy drawn up 
in arms on all the hills. The nature of the 
place was this: the sea was confined by moun- 
tains so close to it that a dart could be thrown 
1s from their summit upon the shore. Consider- 
ing this by no means a fit place for disembark- 
ing, he remained at anchor till the ninth hour, 
for the other ships to arrive there. Having in 
the meantime assembled the lieutenants and 


fifth day, and reports what he had there ob-20 military tribunes, he told them both what he 


served. 

While Cesar remains in these parts for the 
purpose of procuring ships, ambassadors come 
to him from a great portion of the Morini, 
to plead their excuse respecting their con- 
duct on the late occasion; alleging that it was 
as men uncivilised, and as those who were un- 
acquainted with our custom, that they had 
made war upon the Roman people, and prom- 
ising to perform what he should command. 
Cesar, thinking that this had happened for- 
tunately enough for him, because he neither 
wished to leave an enemy behind him, nor had 
an opportunity for carrying on a war, by rea- 
son of the time of year, nor considered that 
employment in such trifling matters was to be 
preferred to his enterprise on Britain, imposes 
a large number of hostages; and when these 
were brought, he received them to his protec- 
tion. Having collected together and provided 
about eighty transport ships, as many as he 
thought necessary for conveying over two 
legions, he assigned such [ships] of war as 
he had besides to the questor, his lieutenants, 
and officers of cavalry. There were in addi- 
tion to these eighteen ships of burden which 
were prevented, eight miles from that place, 
by winds, from being able to reach the same 
port. These he distributed amongst the horse; 
the rest of the army he delivered to Q. Titu- 
rius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, his 
lieutenants, to lead into the territories of the 
Menapii and those cantons of the Morini from 
which ambassadors had not come to him. He 
ordered P. Sulpicius Rufus, his lieutenant, 


25 uncertain action, required) 


had learnt from Volusenus, and what he wished 
to be done; and enjoined them (as the prin- 
ciple of military matters, and especially as 
maritime affairs, which have a precipitate and 
that all things 
should be performed by them at a nod and at 
the instant. Having dismissed them, meeting 
both with wind and tide favourable at the 
same time, the signal being given and the 


co anchor weighed, he advanced about seven 


miles from that place, and stationed his fleet 
over against an open and level shore. 
But the barbarians, upon perceiving the de- 
sign of the Romans, sent forward their cavalry 
35 and charioteers, a class of warriors of whom 
it is their practice to make great use in their 
battles, and following with the rest of their 
forces, endeavoured to prevent our men land- 
ing. In this was the greatest difficulty, for the 
4° following reasons, namely, because our ships, 
on account of their great size, could be sta- 
tioned only in deep water; and our soldiers 
in places unknown to them, with their hands. 
embarrassed, oppressed with a large and heavy 
45 Weight of armour, had at the same time to 
leap from the ships, stand amidst the waves, 
and encounter the enemy; whereas they, either 
on dry ground, or advancing a little way into 
the water, free in all their limbs, in places 
sothoroughly known to them, could confidently 
throw their weapons and spur on their horses, 
which were accustomed to this kind of serv- 
ice. Dismayed by these circumstances and al- 
together untrained in this mode of battle, our 
=5men did not all exert the same vigour and 
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eagerness which they had been wont to exert 
in engagements on dry ground. 

When Cesar observed this, he ordered the 
ships of war, the appearance of which was 


somewhat strange to the barbarians and the 5 


motion more ready for service, to be with- 
drawn a little from the transport vessels, and 
to be propelled by their oars, and be sta- 
tioned towards the open flank of the enemy, 
and the enemy to be beaten off and driven 
away with slings, arrows, and engines: which 
plan was of great service to our men; for the 
barbarians being startled by the form of our 
ships and the motions of our oars and the 
nature of our engines, which was strange to 
them, stopped, and shortly after retreated a 
little. And while our men were hesitating 
[whether they should advance to the shore], 
chiefly on account of the depth of the sea, he 


very far, becausé the horse had not been 
able to maintain their course at sea and reach 
the island. This alone was wanting to Cesars 
accustomed success. 

The enemy being thus vanquished in battle, 
as soon as they recovered after their flight, 
instantly sent ambassadors to Cesar to ne- 
gotiate about peace. They promised to give 
hostages and perform what he should com- 


ro mand. Together with these ambassadors came 


Commius the Atrebatian, who, as I have above 
said, had been sent by Cesar into Britain. 
Him they had seized upon leaving his ship, 
although in the character of ambassador he 


15 bore the general's commission to them, and 


thrown into chains: then after the battle was 
fought, they sent him back, and in suing for 
peace cast the blame of that act upon the com- 
mon people, and entreated that it might be par- 


who carried the eagle of the tenth legion,zo doned on account of their indiscretion. Cesar, 


after supplicating the gods that the matter 
might turn out favourably to the legion, ex- 
claimed, “Leap, fellow soldiers, unless you 
wish to betray your eagle to the enemy. I, 
for my part, will perform my duty to the 
commonwealth and my general.” When he had 
said this with a loud voice, he leaped from the 
ship and proceeded to bear the eagle toward 
the enemy. Then our men, exhorting one an- 
other that so great a disgrace should not be 
incurred, all leaped from the ship. When those 
in the nearest vessels saw them, they speed- 
ily followed and approached the enemy. 
The battle was maintained vigorously on 
both sides. Our men, however, as they could 
neither keep their ranks, nor get firm foot- 
ing, nor follow their standards, and as one 
from one ship and another from another as- 
sembled around whatever standards they met, 


complaining that after they had sued for 


peace, and had voluntarily sent ambassadors 


into the continent for that purpose, they had 
made war without a reason, said that he 


25 would pardon their indiscretion, and imposed 


hostages, a part of whom they gave immedi- 
ately; the rest they said they would give in 
a few days, since they were sent for from re- 
mote places. In the meantime they ordered 


.o their people to return to the country parts, 


and the chiefs assembled from all quarters, 
and proceeded to surrender themselves and 
their states to Cesar. 

A peace being established by these proceed- 


35 ings four days after we had come into Britain, 


the eighteen ships, to which reference has been 
made above, and which conveyed the ¢av- 
alry, set sail from the upper port with a 
gentle gale; when, however, they were ap- 


were thrown into great confusion. But the 4oproaching Britain and were seen from the 


enemy, who were acquainted with all the 
shallows, when from the shore they saw any 
coming from a ship one by one, spurred on 
their horses, and attacked them while em- 


camp, so great a storm suddenly arose that 
none of them could maintain their course at 
sea; and some were taken back to the same 
port from which they had started;—others, 


barrassed; many surrounded a few, others 45 to their great danger, were driven to the lower 


threw their weapons upon our collected forces 
on their exposed flank. When Cesar observed 
this, he ordered the boats of the ships of war 
and the spy sloops to be filled with soldiers, 
and sent them up to the succour of those 
whom he had observed in distress. Our men, 
as soon as they made good their footing on 
dry ground, and all their comrades had joined 


them, made an attack upon the enemy, and 
put them to flight, but could not pursue them 


part of the island, nearer to the west; which, 
however, after having cast anchor, as they 
were getting filled with water, put out to sea 
through necessity in a stormy night, and made 


so for the continent. 


It happened that night to be full moon, 
which usually occasions very high tides in 
that ocean; and that circumstance was un- 
known to our men. Thus, at the same time, 


_the tide began to fill the ships of war which 
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Cesar had provided to convey over his army 
and which he had drawn up on the strand; 
and the storm began to dash the ships of 
burden which were riding at anchor against 
each other; nor was any means afforded our 
men of either managing them or of rendering 
any service. A great many ships having been 
wrecked, inasmuch as the rest, having lost 
their cables, anchors, and other tackling, were 
unfit for sailing, a great confusion, as would 
necessarily happen, arose throughout the army; 
for there were no other ships in which they 
could be conveyed back, and all things which 
are of service in repairing vessels were want- 
ing, and corn for the winter had not been pro- 
vided in those places, because it was under- 
stood by all that they would certainly winter 
in Gaul. 

On discovering these things the chiefs of 
Britain, who had come up after the battle 
was fought to perform those conditions which 
Czsar had imposed, held a conference, when 
they perceived that cavalry, and ships, and 
corn were wanting to the Romans, and dis- 
covered the small number of our soldiers from 
the small extent of the camp (which, too, 
was on this account more limited than ordi- 
nary because Cesar had conveyed over his 
legions without baggage), and thought that the 
best plan was to renew the war, and cut cff 
our men from corn and provisions and pro- 
tract the affair till winter; because they felt 
confident that, if they were vanquished or 
cut off from a return, no one would after- 
wards pass over into Britain for the purpose 
of making war. Therefore, again entering into 
a conspiracy, they began to depart from the 
camp by degrees and secretly bring up their 
people from the country parts. 

But Cesar, although he had not as yet dis- 
covered their measures, yet, both from what 
had occurred to his ships, and from the cir- 
cumstance that they had neglected to give 
the promised hostages, suspected that the 
thing would come to pass which really did 
happen. He therefore provided remedies 
against all contingencies; for he daily con- 
veyed corn from the country parts into the 
camp, used the timber and brass of such 
ships as were most seriously damaged for 
repairing the rest, and ordered whatever things 
besides were necessary for this object to be 
brought to him from the continent. And thus, 
since that business was executed by the sol- 
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after the loss of twelve ships, a voyage could 
be made well enough in the rest. 

While these things are being transacted, one 
legion had been sent to forage, according to 
custom, and no suspicion of war had arisen 
as yet, and some of the people remained in the 
country parts, others went backwards and 
forwards to the camp, they who were on duty 
at the gates of the camp reported to Cesar 
that a greater dust than was usual was seen 
in that direction in which the legion had 
marched. Cesar, suspecting that which was 
[really the case],—that some new enterprise 
was undertaken by the barbarians, ordered 
the two cohorts which were on duty to march 
into that quarter with him, and two other 
cohorts to relieve them on duty; the rest to 
be armed and follow him immediately. When 
he had advanced some little way from the 
camp, he saw that his men were overpowered 
by the enemy and scarcely able to stand 
their ground, and that, the legion being 
crowded together, weapons were being cast on 
them from all sides. For as all the corn was 
reaped in every part with the exception of 
one, the enemy, suspecting that our men 
would repair to that, had concealed them- 
selves in the woods during the night. Then 
attacking them suddenly, scattered as they 
were, and when they had laid aside their arms, 
and were engaged in reaping, they killed a 
small number, threw the rest into confusion, 
and surrounded them with their cavalry and 
chariots. 

Their mode of fighting with their chariots 
is this: firstly, they drive about all in direc- 
tions and throw their weapons and generally 
break the ranks of the enemy with the very 
dread of their horses and the noise of their 
wheels; and when they have worked them- 
selves in between the troops of horse, leap 
from their chariots and engage on foot. The 
charioteers in the meantime withdraw some 
little distance from the battle, and so place 
themselves with the chariots that, if their 
masters are overpowered by the number of 
the enemy, they may have a ready retreat to 
their own troops. Thus they display in battle 
the speed of horse, [together with] the firm- 
ness of infantry; and by daily practice and ex- 
ercise attain to such expertness that they are 
accustomed, even on a declining and steep 
place, to check their horses at full speed, 
and manage and turn them in an instant and 


diers with the greatest energy, he effected that, ss run along the pole, and stand on the yoke, and 
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thence betake themselves with the greatest 
celerity to their chariots again. 

Under these circumstances, our men being 
dismayed by the novelty of this mode of bat- 
tle, Cesar most seasonably brought assist- 
ance; for upon his arrival the enemy paused, 
and our men recovered from their fear; upon 
which, thinking the time unfavourable for pro- 
voking the enemy and coming to an action, 
he kept himself in his own quarter, and, a 
short time having intervened, drew back the 
legions into the camp. While these things were 
going on, and all our men engaged, the rest 
of the Britons, who were in the fields, de- 
parted. Storms then set in for several succes- 
sive days, which both confined our men to 
camp and hindered the enemy from attacking 
us. In the meantime the barbarians despatched 
messengers to all parts and reported to their 
people the small number of our soldiers, and 
how good an opportunity was given for ob- 
taining spoil and for liberating themselves for 
ever, if they should only drive the Romans 
from their camp. Having by these means 
speedily got together a large force of infantry 
and of cavalry, they came up to the camp. 

Although Cesar anticipated that the same 
thing which had happened on former occa- 
sions would then occur—that, if the enemy 
were routed, they would escape from danger 
by their speed; still, having got about thirty 
horse, which Commius the Atrebatian, of 
whom mention has been made, had brought 
over with him [from Gaul], he drew up the 
legions in order of battle before the camp. 
When the action commenced, the enemy were 
unable to sustain the attack of our men long, 
and turned their backs; our men pursued them 
as far as their speed and strength permitted, 
and slew a great number of them; then, hav- 
ing destroyed and burnt everything far and 
wide, they retreated to their camp. 

The same day, ambassadors sent by the 
enemy came to Cesar to negotiate a peace. 
Cesar doubled the number of hostages which 
he had before demanded; and ordered that 
they should be brought over to the continent, 
because, since the time of the equinox was 
near, he did not consider that, with his ships 
out of repair, the voyage ought to be deferred 
till winter. Having met with favourable 
weather he set sail a little after midnight, and 
all his fleet arrived safe at the continent, ex- 
cept two of the ships of burden which could 


un 


did, and were carried a little lower down. 

When our soldiers, about 300 in number, 
had been drawn out of these two ships, and 
were marching to the camp, the Morini, whom 


s Cesar, when setting forth for Britain, had 


left in a state of peace, excited by the hope of 
spoil, at first surrounded them with a small 
number of men, and ordered them to lay 
down their arms, if they did not wish to be 


ro slain; afterwards however, when they, form- 


ing a circle, stood on their defence, a shout 
was raised and about 6000 of the enemy soon 
assembled; which being reported, Cesar sent 
all the cavalry in the camp as a relief to his 


1s men. In the meantime our soldiers sustained 


the attack of the enemy, and fought most 
valiantly for more than four hours, and, re- 
ceiving but few wounds themselves, slew 
several of them. But after our cavalry came 


20 in sight, the enemy, throwing away their arms, 


turned their backs, and a great number of 
them were killed. 

The day following Cesar sent Labienus, his 
lieutenant, with those legions which he had 


25 brought back from Britain, against the Morini, 


who had revolted; who, as they had no place 
to which they might retreat, on account of the 
drying up of their marshes (which they had 
availed themselves of as a place of refuge 


30 the preceding year), almost all fell into the 


power of Labienus. In the meantime Cesar’s 
lieutenants, Q. Titurius and L. Cotta, who 
had led the legions into the territories of the 
Menapii, having laid waste all their lands, cut 


35 down their corn and burnt their houses, re- 


turned. to Czsar because the Menapii had all 
concealed themselves in their thickest woods. 
Cesar fixed the winter quarters of all the le- 
gions amongst the Belge. Thither only two 


40 British states sent hostages; the rest omitted 


to do so. For these successes, a thanksgiving 
of twenty days was decreed by the senate 
upon receiving Cesar’s letter. 


THE WAR IN GAUL 
THE MANNERS OF GAUL AND GERMANY 
Book VI, Chaps. 11-28 
Since we have come to this place, it does 
not appear to be foreign to our subject to 


lay before the reader an account of the 
manners of Gaul and Germany, and wherein 


not make the same port which the other ships 55 these nations differ from each other. In Gaul 
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there are factions not only in all the states, 
and in all the cantons and their divisions, but 
almost in each family, and of these factions 
those are the leaders who are considered ac- 
cording to their judgment to possess the 
greatest influence, upon whose will and deter- 
mination the management of all affairs and 
measures depends. And that seems to have 
been instituted in ancient times with this view, 
that no one of the common people should be 
in want of support against one more powerful; 
for none [of those leaders] suffers his party 
to be oppressed and defrauded, and if he do 
otherwise, he has no influence among his party. 
The same policy exists throughout the whole 
of Gaul; for all the states are divided into 
two factions. 

When Cesar arrived in Gaul, the A‘dui 
were the leaders of one faction, the Sequani 
of the other. Since the latter were less power- 
ful by themselves, inasmuch as the chief in- 
fluence was from of old among the A©dui, and 
their dependencies were great, they had united 
to themselves the Germans and Ariovistus, 
and had brought them over to their party by 
great sacrifices and promises. And having 
fought several successful battles and slain all 
the nobility of the A‘dui, they had so far sur- 
passed them in power, that they brought over, 
from the A‘dui to themselves, a large por- 
tion of their dependants and received from 
them the sons of their leading men as hostages, 
and compelled them to swear in their public 
character that they would enter into no design 
against them; and held a portion of the neigh- 
bouring land, seized on by force, and possessed 
the sovereignty of the whole of Gaul. Divitia- 
cus urged by this necessity, had proceeded to 
Rome to the senate, for the purpose of en- 
treating assistance, and had returned without 
accomplishing his object. A change of affairs 
ensued on the arrival of Cesar, the hostages 
were returned to the Acdui, their old depend- 
encies restored, and new acquired through 
Cesar (because those who had attached them- 
selves to their alliance saw that they enjoyed 
a better state and a milder government). their 
other interests, their influence, their reputa- 
tion were likewise increased, and in conse- 
quence, the Sequani lost the sovereignty. The 
Remi succeeded to their place, and, as it was 
perceived that they equalled the A®dui in 
favour with Czesar, those, who on account 
of their old animosities could by no means 
coalesce with the A2dui, consigned themselves 


in clientship to the Remi. The latter carefully 
protected them. Thus they possessed both a 
new and suddenly acquired influence. Affairs 
were then in that position, that the Aidui were 
5 considered by far the leading people, and the 
Remi held the second post of honour. 
Throughout all Gaul there are two orders 
of those men who are of any rank and dignity: 
for the commonality is held almost in the 


ro condition of slaves, and dares to undertake 


nothing of itself and is admitted to no delibera- 
tion. The greater part, when they are pressed 
either by debt, or the large amount of their 
tributes, or the oppression of the more pow- 
rs erful, give themselves up in vassalage to the 
nobles, who possess over them the same rights 
without exception as masters over their slaves. 
But of these two orders, one is that of the 
Druids, the other that of the knights. The 


zo former are engaged in things sacred, conduct 


the public and the private sacrifices, and in- 
terpret all matters of religion. To these a 
large number of the young men resort for the 
purpose of instruction, and they [the Druids] 


25 are in great honour among them. For they 


determine respecting almost all controversies, 
public and private; and if any crime has been 
perpetrated, if murder has been committed, 
if there be any dispute about an inheritance, 


30 if any about boundaries, these same persons 


decide it; they decree rewards and punish- 
ments; if any one, either in a private or public 
capacity, has not submitted to their decision, 
they interdict him from the sacrifices. This 
35 among them is the most heavy punishment. 
Those who have been thus interdicted are 
esteemed in the number of the impious and 
the criminal: all shun them, and avoid their 
society and conversation, lest they receive 
4osome evil from their contact; nor is justice 
administered to them when seeking it, nor is 
any dignity bestowed on them. Over all these 
Druids one presides, who possesses supreme 
authority among them. Upon his death, if any 
45individual among the rest is pre-eminent in 
dignity, he succeeds; but, if there are many 
equal. the election is made by the suffrages of 
the Druids; sometimes they even contend for 
the presidency with arms. These assemble at 
50a fixed period of the year in a consecrated 
place in the territories of the Carnutes, which 
is reckoned the central region of the whole of 
Gaul. Hither all, who have disputes, assemble 
from every part, and submit to their decrees 
--and determinations. This institution is sup- 
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posed to have been devised in Britain, and to 
have been brought over from it into Gaul; 
and now those who desire to gain a more ac- 
curate knowledge of that system generally pro- 
ceed thither for the purpose of studying it. 

The Druids do not go to war, nor pay trib- 
ute together with the rest; they have an 
exemption from military service and a dis- 
pensation in all matters. Induced by such 
great advantages, many embrace this profes- 
sion of their own accord, and [many] are sent 
to it by their parents and relations. They are 
said there to learn by heart a great number 
of verses; accordingly some remain in the 
course of training twenty years. Nor do they 
regard it lawful to commit these to writing, 
though in almost all other matters, in their 
public and private transactions, they use Greek 
characters. That practice they seem to me to 
have adopted for two reasons; because they 
neither desire their doctrines to be divulged 
among the mass of the people, nor those who 
learn, to devote themselves the less to the ef- 
forts of memory, relying on writing; since it 
generally occurs to most men, that, in their 
dependence on writing, they relax their dili- 
gence in learning thoroughly, and their employ- 
ment of the memory. They wish to inculcate 
this as one of their leading tenets, that souls 
do not become extinct, but pass after death 
from one body to another, and they think 
that men by this tenet are in a great degree 
excited to valour, the fear of death being dis- 
regarded. They likewise discuss and impart 
to the youth many things respecting the stars 
and their motion, respecting the extent of the 
world and of our earth, respecting the na- 
ture of things, respecting the power and the 
majesty of the immortal gods. 

The other order is that of the knights. 
These, when there is occasion and any war oc- 
curs (which before Cesar’s arrival was for 
the most part wont to happen every year, as 
either they on their part were inflicting in- 
juries or repelling those which others inflicted 
on them), are all engaged in war. And those 
of them most distinguished by birth and re- 
sources. have the greatest number of vassals 
and dependents about them. They acknowl- 
edge this sort of influence and power only. 

The nation of all the Gauls is extremely 
devoted to superstitious rites; and on that ac- 
count they who are troubled with unusually 
severe diseases and they who are engaged in 
battles and dangers, either sacrifice men as vic- 


tims, or vow that they will sacrifice them, and 
employ the Druids as the performers of those 
sacrifices; because they think that unless the 
life of a man be offered for the life of a man, 
s the mind of the immortal gods cannot be ren- 
dered propitious, and they have sacrifices of 
that kind ordained for national purposes. 
Others have figures of vast size, the limbs of 
which formed of osiers they fill with living 


ro men, which being set on fire, the men perish 


I 


enveloped in the flames. They consider that 
the oblation of such as have been taken in 
theft, or in robbery, or any other offence, is 
more acceptable to the immortal gods; but 
3 when a supply of that class is wanting, they 
have recourse to the oblation of even the in- 
nocent. 
They worship as their divinity, Mercury in 
particular, and have many images of him, and 


zoregard him as the inventor of all arts, they 


ty 


consider him the guide of their journeys and 
marches, and believe him to have very great 
influence over the acquisition of gain and 
mercantile transactions. Next to him they wor- 


sship Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Min- 


erva; respecting these deities they have for 
the most part the same belief as other na- 
tions: that Apollo averts diseases, that Min- 
erva imparts the invention of manufactures, 


2othat Jupiter possesses the sovereignty of the 


- 
. 


heavenly powers, that Mars presides over 
wars. To him when they have determined to 
engage in battle, they commonly vow those 
things they shall take in war. When they have 
s conquered, they sacrifice whatever captured 
animals may have survived the conflict, and 
collect the other things into one place. In 
many states you may see piles of these things 
heaped up in their consecrated spots; nor does 


#°it often happen that any one, disregarding the 


sanctity of the case, dares either to secrete in 
his house things captured, or take away those 
deposited; and the most severe punishment, 
with torture, has been established for such a 


45 deed. 


All the Gauls assert that they are descended 
from the god Dis, and say that this tradition 
has been handed down by the Druids. For 
that reason they compute the divisions of 


socvery season, not by the number of days, but 


s 


of nights; they keep birthdays and the be- 
ginnings of months and years in such an order 
that the day follows the night. Among the 
other usages of their life, they differ in this 
sfrom almost all other nations, that they do 
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not permit their children to approach them 
openly until they are grown up so as to be 
able to bear the service of war; and they re- 
gard it as indecorous for a son of boyish age 
to stand in public in the presence of his father. 

Whatever sums of money the husbands have 
received in the name of dowry from their 
wives, making an estimate of it, they add the 
same amount out of their own estates. An ac- 
count is kept of all this money coniointly, and 
the profits are laid by: whichever of them 
shall have survived [the other], to that one, 
the portion of both reverts, together with the 
profits of the previous time. Husbands have 
power of life and death over their wives as 
well as over their children: and when the 
father of a family, born in a more than com- 
monly distinguished rank, has died, his rela- 
tions assemble, and, if the circumstances of 
his death are suspicious, hold an investigation 
upon the wives in the manner adopted to- 
wards slaves; and if proof be obtained, put 
them to severe torture, and kill them. Their 
funerals, considering the state of civilization 
among the Gauls, are magnificent and costly; 
and they cast into the fire all things, including 
living creatures, which they suppose to have 
been dear to them when alive; and, a little be- 
fore this period, slaves and dependants, who 
were ascertained to have been beloved by 
them, were, after the regular funeral rites 
were completed, burnt together with them. 

Those states which are considered to con- 
duct their commonwealth more judiciously, 
have it ordained by their laws, that, if any 
‘person shall have heard by rumour and re- 
port from his neighbours anything concerning 
the commonwealth, he shall convey it to the 
magistrate and not impart it to any other; be- 
‘cause it has been discovered that inconsider- 
ate and inexperienced men were often alarmed 
by false reports and driven by some rash 
act, or else took hasty measures in affairs of 
the highest importance. The magistrates con- 
ceal those things which require to be kept un- 
known; and they disclose to the people what- 

‘ever they determine to be expedient. It is not 
lawful to speak of the commonwealth, except 
in council. 

The Germans differ much from these usages, 
for they have neither Druids to preside over 
sacred offices, nor do they pay great regard to 
sacrifices. They rank in the number of the gods 
those alone whom they behold, and by whose 
instrumentality they are obviously benefited, 
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namely, the sun, fire, and the moon; they 
have not heard of the other deities even by 
report. Their whole life is occupied in hunting 
and in the pursuits of the military art; from 
5 childhood they devote themselves to fatigue 
and hardships. Those who have remained 
chaste for the longest time, receive the great- 
est commendation among their people: they 
think that by this the growth is promoted, by 
19 this the physical powers are increased and the 
sinews are strengthened. And to have had 
knowledge of a woman before the twentieth 
year they reckon among the most disgraceful 
acts; of which matter there is no concealment, 
,; because they bathe promiscuously in the rivers 
and [only] use skins or small cloaks of deers’ 
hides, a large portion of the body being in con- 
sequence naked. 
They do not pay much attention to agricul- 


zo ture, and a large portion of their food consists 


in milk, cheese, and flesh; nor has any one a 
fixed quantity of land or his own individual 
limits; but the magistrates and the leading men 
each year apportion to the tribes and families, 
zswho have united together, as much land as, 
and in the place in which, they think proper, 
and the year after compel them to remove 
elsewhere. For this enactment they advance 
many reasons—lest seduced by long-continued 
29 custom, they may exchange their ardour in the 
waging of war for agriculture; lest they may 
be anxious to acquire extensive estates, and 
the more powerful drive the weaker from 
their possessions; lest they construct their 
35 houses with too great a desire to avoid cold 
and heat; lest the desire of wealth spring up, 
from which cause divisions and discords arise; 
and that they may keep the common people 
in a contented state of mind, when each sees 
gohis own means placed on an equality with 
[those of] the most powerful. 

It is the greatest glory to the several states 
to have as wide deserts as possible around 
them, their frontiers having been laid waste. 

45 They consider this the real evidence of their 
prowess, that their neighbours shall be driven 
out of their lands and abandon them, and that 
no one dare settle near them; at the same time 
they think that they shall be on that account 

sothe more secure, because they have removed 
the apprehension of a sudden incursion. When 
a state either repels war waged against it, or 
wages it against another, magistrates are 
chosen to preside over that war with such 
ss authority, that they have power of life and 
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death. In peace there is no common magis- 
trate, but the chiefs of provinces and cantons 
administer justice and determine controversies 
among their own people. Robberies which are 
committed beyond the boundaries of each state 
bear no infamy, and they avow that these are 
committed for the purpose of disciplining their 
youth and of preventing sloth. And when any 
of their chiefs has said in an assembly “that 
he will be their leader, let those who are will- 
ing to follow, give in their names”; they who 
approve of both the enterprise and the man 
arise and promise their assistance and are ap- 
plauded by the people; such of them as have 
not followed him are accounted in the number 
of deserters and traitors, and confidence in all 
matters is afterwards refused them. To injure 
guests they regard as impious; they defend 
from wrong those who have come to them for 
any purpose whatever, and esteem them in- 
violable; to them the houses of all are open 
and maintenance is freely supplied. 

And there was formerly a time when the 
Gauls excelled the Germans in prowess, and 
waged war on them offensively, and, on ac- 
count of the great number of their people and 
the insufficiency of their land, sent colonies 
over the Rhine. Accordingly, the Volce Tectos- 
ages seized on those parts of Germany which 
are the most fruitful [and lie] around the 
Hercynian forest (which, I perceive, was 
known by report to Eratosthenes and some 
other Greeks, and which they call Orcynia) 
and settled there. Which nation to this time 
retains its position in those settlements, and 
has a very high character for justice and mili- 
tary merit: now also they continue in the same 
scarcity, indigence, hardihood, as the Germans, 
and use the same food and dress; but their 


proximity to the Province and knowledge of 40 


commodities from counties beyond the sea sup- 
plies to the Gauls many things tending to lux- 
ury as well as civilization. Accustomed by 
degrees to be overmatched and worsted in 
many engagements, they do not even compare 
themselves to the Germans in prowess. 

The breadth of this Hercynian forest, which 
has been referred to above, is to a quick travel- 
ler, a journey of nine days. For it cannot be 


otherwise computed, nor are they acquainted so 


with the measures of roads. It begins at the 
frontiers of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Raur- 
aci, and extends in a right line along the river 
Danube to the territories of the Daci and the 


5 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


45 


Anartes: it bends thence to the left in a differ- 
ent direction from the river, and owing to its 
extent touches the confines of many nations; 
nor is there any person belonging to this part 
of Germany who says that he either has gone 
to the extremity of that forest, though he 
had advanced a journey of sixty days, or has 
heard in what» place it begins. It is certain 
that many kinds of wild beasts are produced 
in it which have not been seen in other parts; 
of which the following are such as differ prin- 
cipally from other animals, and appear worthy 
of being committed to record. 

There is an ox of the shape of a stag, be- 
tween whose ears a horn rises from the middle 
of the forehead, higher and straighter than 
those horns which are known to us. From 
the top of this, branches, like palms, stretch 
out a considerable distance. The shape of the 
female and of the male is the same; the ap- 
pearance and the size of the horns is the same. 

There are also [animals] which are called 
elks. The shape of these, and the varied colour 
of their skins, is much like roes, but in size 
they surpass them a little and are destitute 
of horns, and have legs without joints and 
ligatures; nor do they lie down for the pur- 
pose of rest, nor, if they have been thrown 
down by any accident, can they raise or lift 
themselves up. Trees serve as beds to them; 
they lean themselves against them, and thus 
reclining only slightly, they take their rest; 
when the huntsmen have discovered from the 
footsteps of these animals whither they are ac- 
customed to betake themselves, they either 
undermine all the trees at the roots, or cut 
into them so far that the upper part of the 
trees may appear to be left standing. When 
they have leant upon them, according to their 
habit, they knock down by their weight the 
unsupported trees, and fall down themselves 
along with them. 

There is a third kind, consisting of those 
animals which are called uri. These are a lit- 
tle below the elephant in size, and of the ap- 
pearance, colour, and shape of a bull. Their 
strength and speed are extraordinary; they 
spare neither man nor wild beast which they 
have espied. These the Germans take with 
much pains in pits and kill them. The young 
men harden themselves with this exercise, and 
practice themselves in this kind of hunting, 
and those who have slain the greatest number 
of them, having produced the horns in pub- 
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lic, to serve as evidence, receive great praise. 
But not even when taken very young can they 
be rendered familiar to men and tamed. The 
size, shape, and appearance of their horns dif- 


fer much from the horns of our oxen. These 
they anxiously seek after, and bind at the 
tips with silver, and use as cups at their most 
sumptuous entertainments. 


LUCRETIUS 
(95-55 B.C.) 


Lucretius was a Roman scientist, philosopher, 
and poet. His viewpoint is materialistic, The 


universe, including man, is composed of matter 
in various combinations; in time this matter 
disintegrates. He rejects the concept of _con- 
tinued life after death and maintains in_con- 
seq should 1 € afraid to die. 
iElemttacesm the 


development of mankind from 
savagery to civilization and is profoundly moved 
SEIS) NAMES moOveds 


by the tragic struggle that men have encountered 
in_this development. He rejects religion as_ ig- 
noble superstition: “Such are the crimes to 


which religion Iéads.” His appeal is primarily in- 
tellectual, but his profound sythpathy Tor Human 
suffering also stirs one_ emotionally. 

The translation of the folowing selection is 
that of William E. Leonard in Everyman’s 
Liberty. 


OF THE NATURE OF THINGS 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PARADOXCIAL 'TELLURIC 
PHENOMENA 
Book VI—608-1135 


In chief, men marvel nature renders not 
Bigger and bigger the bulk of ocean, since 
So vast the down-rush of the waters be, 
And every river out of every realm 
Cometh thereto; and add the random rains 5 
And flying tempests, which spatter every sea 
And every land bedew; add their own springs: 
Yet all these unto the ocean’s sum 
Shall be but as the increase of a drop. 
Wherefore ’tis less a marvel that the sea, 10 
The mighty ocean, increaseth not. Besides, 
Sun with his heat draws off a mighty part: 
Yea, we behold that sun with burning beams 
To dry our garments dripping all with wet; 
And many a sea, and far out-spread beneath, 15 
Do we behold. Therefore, however slight 
The portion of wet that sun on any spot 
Culls from the level main, he still will take 
From off the waves in such a wide expanse 
Abundantly. Then, further, also winds, 20 
Sweeping the level waters, can bear off 
A mighty part of wet, since we behold 
Oft in a single night the highways dried 
By winds, and soft mud crusted o’er at dawn. 

Again, I’ve taught thee that the clouds bear 

off 25 
Much moisture too, up-taken from the reaches 
Of the mighty main, and sprinkle it about 


| O’er all the zones, when rain is on the lands 


And winds convey the aery racks of vapour. 
Lastly, since earth is porous through her 


frame, 30 
And neighbours on the seas, girdling their 
shores, 


The water’s wet must seep into the lands 
From briny ocean, as from land it comes 
Into the seas. For brine is filtered off, 
And then the liquid stuff seeps back again 35 
And all re-poureth at the river-heads, 
Whence in fresh-water currents it returns 
Over the lands, adown the channels which 
Were cleft erstwhile and erstwhile bore along 
The liquid-footed floods. 
And now the cause 40 
Whereby athrough the throat of Aetna’s 
Mount 
Such vast tornado-fires out-breathe at times, 
I will unfold: for with no middling might 
Of devastation the flamy tempest rose 
And held dominion in Silician fields: 
Drawing upon itself the upturned faces 
Of neighbouring clans, what time they saw 
afar 
The skiey vaults a-fume and sparkling all, 
And filled their bosoms with dread anxiety 
Of what new thing nature were travailing at. so 
In these affairs it much behooveth thee 
To look both wide and deep, and far abroad 
To peer to every quarter, that thou mayst 
Remember how boundless is the Sum-of- 
Things, 
And mark how infinitely small a part 55 
Of the whole Sum is this one sky of ours— 
O not so large a part as is «ne man 
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Of the whole earth. And plainly if thou view- 


est 
This cosmic fact, placing it square in front, 
And plainly understandest, thou wilt leave 60 
Wondering at many things. For who of us 
Wondereth if some one gets into his joints 
A fever, gathering head with fiery heat, 
Or any another dolorous disease 
Along his members? For anon the foot 65 
Grows blue and bulbous; often the sharp 
twinge 
Seizes the teeth, attacks the very eyes; 
Out-breaks the sacred fire, and, crawling on 
Over the body, burneth every part 
It seizeth on, and works its hideous way 
Along the frame. No marvel this, since, lo, 
Of things innumerable be seeds enough, 
And this our earth and sky do bring to us 
Enough of bane from whence can grow the 
strength 
Of maladies uncounted. Thuswise, then, 
We must suppose to all the sky and earth 
Are ever supplied from out the infinite 
All things, O all in stores enough whereby 
The shaken earth can of a sudden move, 
And fierce typhoons can over sea and lands go 
Go tearing on, and Aetna’s fires o’erflow, 
And heaven become a flame-burst. For that, 
too, 
Happens at times, and the celestial vaults 
Glow into fire, and rainy tempests rise 
In heavier congregation, when, percase, 
The seeds of water have foregathered thus 
From out the infinite. “Aye, but passing huge 
The fiery turmoil of that conflagration!” 
So sayest thou; well, huge many a river seems 
To him that erstwhile neer a larger saw; 9 
Thus, huge seems tree or man; and every- 
thing 
Which mortal sees the biggest of each class, 
That he imagines to be “huge”; though yet 
All these, with sky and land and sea to boot, 
Are all as nothing to the sum entire 95 
Of the all-Sum. 
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But now I will unfold 
At last how yonder suddenly angered flame 
Out-blows abroad from vasty furnaces 
Aetnaen. First. the mountain’s nature is 
All under-hollow, propped about, about 
With caverns of basaltic piers. And, lo, 
In all its grottos be there wind and air— 
For wind is made when air hath been uproused 
By violent agitation. When this air 
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Is heated through and through, and, raging 


round, 


Hath made the earth and all the rocks it 
touches 

Horribly hot, and hath struck off from them 

Fierce fire of swiftest flame, it lifts itself 

And hurtles thus straight upwards through 
its throat 

Into high heav’n, and thus bears on afar 

Its burning blasts and scattereth afar 

Its ashes, and rolls a smoke of pitchy murk 

And heaveth the while boulders of wondrous 
welght— 

Leaving no doubt in thee that ’tis the air’s 
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| Tumultuous power. Besides, in mighty part, 51; 


The sea there at the roots of that same 
mount 
Breaks its old billows and sucks back its surf. 
And grottos from the sea pass in below 
Even to the bottom of the mountain’s throat. 
Herethrough thou must admit there go . . . 120 
And the conditions force [the water and 
air | 
Deeply to penetrate from the open sea, 
And to out-blow abroad, and to up-bear 
Thereby the flame, and to up-cast from deeps 
The boulders, and to rear the clouds of 
sand 
For at the top be “bowls,” as people there 
Are wont to name what we at Rome do call 
The throats and mouths. 
There be, besides, some things 
Of which ’tis not enough one only cause 
To state—but rather several, whereof one 130 
Will be the true: lo, if thou shouldst espy 
Lying afar some fellow’s lifeless corse, 
*Twere meet to name all causes of a death, 
That cause of fis death might thereby be 
“named: 135 
For prove thou mayst he perished not by steel. 
By cold, nor even by poison nor disease, 
Yet somewhat of this sort hath come to him 
We know—And thus we have to say the same 
In divers cases. 
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Toward the summer, Nile 
Waxeth and overfloweth the champaign, 
Unique in all the landscape, river sole 
Of the Aegyptians. In mid-season heats 
Often and oft he waters Aegypt o’er, 
Either because in summer against his mouths 
Come those north-winds which at that time of 


140 


year 145 
Men name the Etesian blasts, and, blowing 
thus 


Upstream, retard, and. forcing back his waves, 


ros | Fill him o’erfull and force his flow to stop. 
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For out of doubt these blasts which driven be 
From icy constellations of the pole 150 
Are borne straight up the river. Comes that 

river 
From forth 

south, 
Rising far up in midmost realm of day, 
Among black generations of strong men 


the sultry places 


With sun-baked skins. ’Tis possible, besides, 155 | 


That a big bulk of piléd sand may bar 
His mouths against his onward waves, when 
sea, 


Wiid in the winds, tumbles the sand to inland; | 


Whereby the river’s outlet were less free, 

Likewise less headlong his descending floods. 160 

It may be, too, that in this season rains 

Are more abundant at its fountain head, 

Because the Etesian blasts of those north- 
winds 

Then urge all clouds into those inland parts. 

And, soothly, when they’re thus foregathered 
there, 

Urged yonder into midmost realm of day, 
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Then, crowded against the lofty mountain | 
| The wriggling generations of wild snakes. 


sides, 
They’re massed 

Again, 
Perchance, his waters wax, O far away, 
Among the Aethiopians’ lofty mountains, 


and powerfully pressed. 
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When the all-beholding sun with thawing | 


beams 
Drives the white snows to flow into the vales. 
Now come; and unto thee I will unfold, 
As to the Birdless spots and Birdless tarns, 
What 
with. 175 
First, as to name of “birdless,”—that derives 
From very fact, because they noxious be 
Unto all birds. For when above those spots 
In horizontal flight the birds have come, 
Forgetting to oar with wings, they furl their 


sails, 180 
And, with down-drooping of their delicate 
necks, 


Fall headlong into earth, if haply such 

The nature of the spots, or into water, 

If haply spreads thereunder Birdless tarn. 
Such spot’s at Cumz, where the mountains 


smoke, 185 
Charged with the pungent sulphur, and in- 
creased 


With steaming springs. And such a spot there 
is 

Within the walls of Athens, even there 

On summit of Acropolis, beside 


down the | 


sort of nature they are furnished | 


Fane of Tritonian Pallas bountiful, 190 

Where never cawing crows can wing their 
course, 

Not even when smoke the altars with good 
gifts,— 

But evermore they flee—yet not from wrath 

Of Pallas, grieved at that espial old, 194 

As poets of the Greeks have sung the tale; 

But very nature of the place compels. 

In Syria also—as men say—a spot 

Is to be seen, where also four-foot kinds, 

As soon as ever they've set their steps within, 

Collapse, o’ercome by its essential power, 200 

As if there slaughtered to the under-gods. 

Lo, all these wonders work by natural law, 

And from what causes they are brought to 
pass 

The origin is manifest; so haply, 204 

Let none believe that in these regions stands 


' The gate of Orcus, nor us then suppose, 


Haply, that thence the under-gods draw down 
Souls to dark shores of Acheron—as stags, 

The wing-footed, are thought to draw to light, 
By sniffing nostrils, from their dusky lairs 210 


How far removed from true reason is this, 
Perceive thou straight; for now I'll try to 
say 
Somewhat about the very fact. 
And, first, 
This do I say, as oft I've said before: 215 
In earth are atoms of things of every sort; 
And know, these all thus rise from out the 
earth— 
Many life-giving which be good for food, 
And many which can generate disease 
And hasten death, O many primal seeds 220 
Of many things in many modes—since earth 
Contains them mingled and gives forth dis- 
crete. 
And we have shown before that certain 
things 
Be unto certain creatures suited more 
For ends of life, by virtue of a nature, 
A texture, and primordial shapes, unlike 
For kinds unlike. Then too ’tis thine to see 
How many things oppressive be and foul 
To man, and to sensation most malign: 
Many meander miserably through ears; 
Many in-wind athrough the nostrils too, 
Malign and harsh when mortal draws a breath; 
Of not a few must one avoid the touch; 
Of not a few must one escape the sight; 234 
And some there be all loathsome to the taste; 
And many, besides, relax the languid limbs 
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Along the frame, and undermine the soul 

In its abodes within. To certain trees 

There hath been given so dolorous a shade 239 

That often they gender achings of the head, 

If one but be beneath, outstretched on the 
sward. 

There is, again, on Helicon’s high hills 

A tree that’s wont to kill a man outright 

By fetid odour of its very flower. 

And when the pungent stench of the night- 
lamp, 

Extinguished but a moment since, assails 

The nostrils, then and there it puts to sleep 

A man afflicted with the falling sickness 

And foamings at the mouth. A woman, too, 219 

At the heavy castor drowses back in chair, 

And from her delicate fingers slips away 

Her gaudy handiwork, if haply she 

Hath got the whiff at menstruation-time. 

Once more, if thou delayest in hot baths, 

When thou art over-full, how readily 255 

From stool in middle of the steaming water 

Thou tumblest in a fit! How readily 

The heavy fumes of charcoal wind their way 

Into the brain, unless beforehand we 

Of water’ve drunk. But when a burning fe- 
ver, 260 

O’ermastering man, hath seized upon his limbs, 

Then odour of wine is like a hammer-blow. 

And seest thou not how in the very earth 

Sulphur is gendered and bitumen thickens 

With noisome stench?—What direful stenches, 
too, 265 

Scaptensula out-breathes from down below, . 

When men pursue the veins of silver and gold, 

With pick-axe probing round the hidden 
realms 

Deep in the earth?—Or what of deadly bane 

The mines of gold exhale? O what a look, 270 

And what a ghastly hue they give to men! 

And seest thou not, or hearest, how they’re 
wont 

In little time to perish, and how fail 

The life-stores in those folk whom mighty 
power 

Of grim necessity confineth there 

In such a task? Thus, this telluric earth 

Out-streams with all these dread effluvia 

And breathes them out into the open world 

And into the visible regions under heaven. 

Thus, too, those Birdless places must up- 

send 280 

An essence bearing death to wingéd things, 

Which from the earth rises into the breezes 

To poison part of skiey space, and when 
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Thither the wingéd is on pennons borne, 

There, seized by the unseen poison, ’tis en- 
snared, 

And from the horizontal of its flight 

Drops to the spot whence sprang the effluvium. 

And when ’thas there collapsed, then the same 
power 

Of that effluvium takes from all its limbs 289 

The relics of its life. That power first strikes 

The creatures with a wildering dizziness, 

And then thereafter, when they’re once down- 
fallen 

Into the poison’s very fountains, then 

Life, too, they vomit out perforce, because 

So thick the stores of bane around them 
fume. 295 

Again, at times it happens that this power, 

This exhalation of the Birdless places, 

Dispels the air betwixt the ground and 
birds, 

Leaving well-nigh a void. And thither when 

In horizontal flight the birds have come, 300 

Forthwith their buoyancy of pennons limps, 

All useless, and each effort of both wings 

Falls out in vain. Here, when without all 
power 

' To buoy themselves and on their wings to 
lean, 

Lo, nature constrains them by their weight to 
slip 305 

Down to the earth, and lying prostrate there 

Along the well-nigh empty void, they spend 

Their souls through all the openings of their 
frame. 
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Further, the water of wells is colder then 310 
At summer time, because the earth by heat 
Is rarefied, and sends abroad in air 
Whatever seeds it peradventure have 
Of its own fiery exhalations. 

The more, then, the telluric ground is drained 
Of heat, the colder grows the water hid 315 
Within the earth. Further, when all the earth 
Is by the cold compressed, and thus contracts 
And, so to say, concretes, it happens, lo, 

That by contracting it expresses then 

Into the wells what heat it bears itself. 320 

’Tis said at Hammon’s fane a fountain is, 
In daylight cold and hot in time of night. 
This fountain men be-wonder over-much, 
And think that suddenly it seethes in heat 
By intense sun, the subterranean, when 325 
Night with her terrible murk hath cloaked the 

lands— 


What’s not true reasoning by a long remove: 
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I’ faith, when sun o’erhead, touching with 
beams 

An open body of water, had no power 

To render it hot upon its upper side, 330 


Though his high light possess such burning | 


glare, 

How, then, can he, when under the gross 

Urreatth, 

Make water boil and glut with fiery heat ?— 

And, specially, since scarcely potent he 

Through hedging walls of houses to inject 335 

His exhalations hot, with ardent rays. 

What, then, ’s the principle? Why, this, in- 
deed: 

The earth about that spring is porous more 

Than elsewhere the telluric ground, and be 

Many the seeds of fire hard by the water; 340 

On this account, when night with dew-fraught 
shades 

Hath whelmed the earth, anon the earth deep 
down 

Grows chill, contracts; and thuswise squeezes 
out 

Into the spring what seeds she holds of fire 

(As one might squeeze with fist), which ren- 
der hot 345 

The touch and steam of the fluid. Next, when 
sun, 

Up-risen, with his rays has split the soil 

And rarefied the earth with waxing heat, 

Again into their ancient abodes return 

The seeds of fire, and all the Hot of wa- 
ter 350 

Into the earth retires; and this is why 

The fountain in the daylight gets so cold. 

Besides, the water's wet is beat upon 

By rays of sun, and, with the dawn. becomes 

Rarer in texture under his pulsing blaze; 355 

And, therefore, whatso seeds it holds of fire 

It renders up, even as it renders oft 

The frost that it contains within itself 

And thaws its ice and looseneth the knots. 

There is, moreover. a fountain cold in kind 360 

That makes a bit of tow (above it held) 

Take fire forthwith and shoot a flame; so, too, 

A pitch-pine torch will kindle and flare 
round 

Along its waves, wherever ’tis impelled 

Afloat before the breeze. No marvel, this: 36s 

Because full many seeds of heat there be 

Within the water; and, from earth itself 

Out of the deeps must particles of fire 

Athrough the éntire fountain surge aloft, 

And speed in exhalations into air 370 

Forth and abroad (yet not in numbers enow 
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As to make hot the fountain). And, more- 
o'er, 
Some force constrains them, scattered through 
the water, 
Forthwith to burst abroad, and to combine 
In flame above. Even as a fountain far 37s 
There is at Aradus amid the sea, 
Which bubbles out sweet water and disparts 
From round itself the salt waves; and, be- 
hold, 
In many another region the broad main 
Yields to the thirsty mariners timely help, 380 
Belching sweet waters forth amid salt waves. 
Just so, then, can those seeds of fire burst 
forth 
Athrough that other fount, and bubble out 
Abroad against the bit of tow; and when 3g; 
They there collect or cleave unto the torch, 
Forthwith they readily flash aflame, because 
The tow and torches, also. in themselves 
Have many seeds of latent fire. Indeed, 
And seest thou not. when near the nightly 
lamps 
Thou bringest a flaxen wick, extinguishéd 390 
A moment since. it catches fire before 
°T has touched the flame, and in same wise a 
torch? 
And many another object flashes aflame 
When at a distance. touched by heat alone, 
Before ‘tis steeped in veritable fire. 305 
This, then, we must suppose to come to pass 
In that spring also. 
Now to other things! 
And I’ll begin to treat by what decree 
Of nature it came to pass that iron can be 
By that stone drawn which Greeks the magnet 
call 400 
After the country’s name (its origin 
Being in country of Magnesian folk). 
This stone men marvel at: and sure it oft 
Maketh a chain of rings. depending. lo, 404 
From off itself! Nay, thou mayst see at times 
Five or yet more in order dangling down 
And swaying in the delicate winds, whilst 
one 
Depends from other, cleaving to under-side, 
And ilk one feels the stone’s own power and 
bonds— 
So over-masteringly its power flows down. 410 
In things of this sort, much must be made 
sure 
Ere thou account of the thing itself canst 
give, 
And the approaches roundabout must be; 


' Wherefore the more do I exact of thee 
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A mind and ears attent. 
First, from all things 
We see soever, evermore must flow, 
Must be discharged and strewn about, 
about, 
Bodies that strike the eyes, awaking sight. 
From certain things flow odours evermore, 419 
As cold from rivers, heat from sun, and spray 
From waves of ocean, eater-out of walls 
Along the coasts. Nor ever cease to seep 
The varied echoings athrough the air. 
Then, too, there comes into the mouth at times 
The wet of a salt taste, when by the sea 
We roam about; and so, whene’er we watch 
The wormwood being mixed, its bitter 
stings. 
To such degree from all things is, each thing 
Borne streamingly along, and sent about 
To every region round; and nature grants 430 
Nor-rest nor respite of the onward flow, 
Since ’tis incessantly we feeling have, 
And all the time are suffered to descry 
And smell all things at hand, and hear them 
sound. 

Now will I seek again to bring to mind 435 
How porous a body all things have—a fact 
Made manifest in my first canto, too. 

For, truly, though to know this doth import 
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For many things, yet for this very thing 439 | 


On which straightway I’m going to discourse, 

’Tis needful most of all to make it sure 

That naught’s at hand but body mixed with 
void. 

A first ensample: in grottos, rocks o’erhead 

Sweat moisture and distil the oozy drops; 444 

Likewise, from all our body seeps the sweat; 

There grows the beard, and along our mem- 
bers all 

And along our frame the hairs. Through all 
our veins 

Disseminates the food, and gives increase 

And aliment down to the éxtreme parts, 

Even to the tiniest finger-nails. Likewise, 450 

Through solid bronze the cold and fiery heat 

We feel to pass; likewise, we feel them pass 


Through gold, through silver, when we clasp | 


in hand , 
The brimming goblets. And, again, there flit 45, 
Voices through houses’ hedging walls of stone; 


Odour seeps through, and cold, and heat of | 


fire 
That’s wont to penetrate even strength of 


iron. 
Again, where corselet of the sky girds round 


And at same time, some Influence of bane, 
When from Beyond ’thas stolen into [our 


world]. 460 
And tempests, gathering from the earth and 
sky, 
Back to the sky and earth absorbed re- 
tire— 
With reason, since there’s naught that’s fash- 
ioned not 
With body porous. 
Furthermore, not all 46, 


The particles which be from things thrown off 
Are furnished with same qualities for sense, 
Nor be for all things equally adapt. 
A first ensample: the sun doth bake and parch 
The earth; but ice he thaws, and with his 
beams 
Compels the lofty snows, up-rearéd white 470 
Upon the lofty hills, to waste away; 
Then, wax, if set beneath the heat of him, 
Melts to a liquid. And the fire, likewise, 
Will melt the copper and will fuse the gold, 47, 
But hides and flesh it shrivels up and shrinks. 
The water hardens the iron just off the fire, 
But hides and flesh (made hard by heat) it 
softens. 
| The oleaster-tree as much delights 
The bearded she-goats, verily as though 
"Twere nectar-steeped and shed ambrosia; 480 
| Than which is naught that burgeons into leaf 
More bitter food for man. A hog draws 
back 
From marjoram oil, and every unguent fears— 
Fierce poison these unto the bristled hogs, 
Yet unto us from time to time they seem, 48; 
As ’twere, to give new life. But, contrariwise, 
Though unto us the mire be filth most foul, 
To hogs that mire doth so delightsome seem 
That they with wallowing from belly to back 
Are never cloyed. 
A point remains, besides, 
Which best it seems to tell of, ere I go 
To telling of the fact at hand itself. 
Since to the varied things assigned be 
' The many pores, those pores must be diverse 
| In nature one from other, and each have 4os 
| Its very shape, its own direction fixed. 
And so, indeed, in breathing creatures be 
The several senses, of which each takes in 
Unto itself, in its own fashion ever, 
Its own peculiar object. For we mark 
How sounds do into one ‘place penetrate, 
Into another flavours of all juice, 
And savour of smell into a third. Moreover, 
| One sort through rocks we see to seep, and, lo, 
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One sort to pass through wood, another still sos 

Through gold, and others to go out and off 

Through silver and through glass. For we do 
see 

Through some pores form-and-look of things 
to flow, 

Through others heat to go, and some things 
still 

To speedier pass, than others through same 
pores. 

Of verity, the nature of these same paths, 

Varying in many modes (as aforesaid) 

Because of unlike nature and warp and woof 

Of cosmic things, constrains it so to be. 

Wherefore, since all these matters now have 

been SIs 

Established and settled well for us 

As premises prepared, for what remains 

Twill not be hard to render clear account 

By means of these, and the whole cause reveal 

Whereby the magnet lures the strength of 
iron. 520 

First, stream there must from off the lode- 
stone seeds 

Innumerable, a very tide, which smites 

By blows that air asunder lying betwixt 

The stone and iron. And when is emptied out 

This space, and a large place between the 
two 525 

Is made a void, forthwith the primal germs 

Of iron, headlong slipping, fall conjoined 

Into the vacuum, and the ring itself 

By reason thereof doth follow after and go 

Thuswise with all its body. And naught there 
is 530 

That of its own primordial elements 

More thoroughly knit or tighter linked co- 
heres 

Than nature and cold roughness of stout iron. 

Wherefore, ’tis less a marvel what I said, 

That from such elements no bodies can 

From out the iron collect in larger throng 

And be into the vacuum borne along, 

Without the ring itself do follow after. 

And this it does, and followeth on until 

°T hath reached the stone itself and cleaved to 
it 540 

By links invisible. Moreover, likewise, 

The motion’s assisted by a thing of aid 

(Whereby the process easier becomes) ,— 

Namely, by this: as soon as rarer grows 

That air in front of the ring, and space be- 
tween 545 

Is emptied more and made a void, forthwith 

It happens all the air that lies behind 
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Conveys it onward, pushing from the rear. 
For ever doth the circumambient air 549 
Drub things unmoved, but here it pushes forth 
The iron, because upon one side the space 
Lies void and thus receives the iron in. 
This air, whereof I am reminding thee, 
Winding athrough the iron’s abundant pores 
So subtly into the tiny parts thereof, 555 
Shoves it and pushes, as wind the ship and 
sails. 
The same doth happen in all directions forth: 
From whatso side a space is made a void, 
Whether from crosswise or above, forthwith 
The neighbour particles are borne along 
Into the vacuum; for of verity, 
They’re set a-going by poundings from else- 
where, 
Nor by themselves of own accord can they 
Rise upwards into the air. Again, all things 
Must in their framework hold some air, be- 
cause 
They are of framework porous, and the air 
Encompasses and borders on all things. 
Thus, then, this air in iron so deeply stored 
Is tosséd evermore in vexéd motion, 569 
And therefore drubs upon the ring sans doubt 
And shakes it up inside... . 
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In sooth, that ring is thither borne along 

To where ’thas once plunged headlong— 
thither, lo, 

Unto the void whereto it took its start. 574 

It happens, too, at times that nature of iron 

Shrinks from this stone away, accustomed 

By turns to flee and follow. Yea, I’ve seen 

Those Samothracian iron rings leap up, 

And iron filings in the brazen bowls 

Seethe furiously, when underneath was set s¢o 

The magnet stone. So strongly iron seems 

To crave to flee that rock. Such discord great 

Is gendered by the interposéd brass, 

Because, forsooth, when first the tide of brass 

Hath seized upon and held possession of 55 

The iron’s open passage-ways, thereafter 

Cometh the tide of the stone, and in that iron 

Findeth all spaces full, nor now hath holes 

To swim through, as before. "Tis thus con- 
strained 

With its own current ’gainst the iron’s fab- 
ric 500 

To dash and beat; by means whereof it spues 

Forth from itself—and through the brass stirs 

up— 

things 

brass 


The which otherwise without the 
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It sucks into itself. In these affairs 
Marvel thou not that from this stone the 
tide 505 
Prevails not likewise other things to move 
With its own blows: for some stand firm by 
weight, 
As gold; and some cannot be moved for- 
ever, 
Because so porous in their framework they 
That there the tide streams through without a 
break, 60D 
Of which sort stuff of wood is seen to be. 
Therefore, when iron (which lies between the 
two) 
Hath taken in some atoms of the brass, 
Then do the streams of that Magnesian rock 
Move iron by their smitings. 
Yet these things 60s 
Are not from others alien so, that I 
Of this same sort am ill prepared to name 
Ensamples still of things exclusively 
To one another adapt. Thou seest, first, 609 
How lime alone cementeth stones; how wood 
Only by glue-of-bull with wood is joined— 
So firmly too that oftener the boards 


Crack open along the weakness of the 
grain 

Ere ever those taurine bonds will lax their 
hold. 614 


The vine-born juices with the water-springs 
Are bold to mix, though not the heavy pitch 
With the light oil-of-olive. And purple dye 
Of shell-fish so uniteth with the wool’s 
Body alone that it cannot be ta’en 619 
Away forever—nay, though thou gavest toil 
To restore the same with the Neptunian flood, 
Nay, though all ocean willed to wash it out 
With all its waves. Again, gold unto gold 
Doth not one substance bind, and only one? 
And is not brass by tin joined unto brass? 62s 
And other ensamples how many might one 
find! 
What then? Nor is there unto thee a need 
Of such long ways and roundabout, nor boots 


it 
For me much toil on this to spend. More fit 
It is in few words briefly to embrace 630 
Things many: things whose textures fall 
together 


So mutually adapt, that cavities 

To solids correspond, with cavities 

Of this thing to the solid parts of that, 

And those of that to solid parts of this— 63s 
Such joinings are the best. Again, some things 
Can be the one with other coupled and held, 


Linked by hooks and eyes, as ’twere; and 
this 

Seems more the fact with iron and this stone. 

Now, of diseases what the law, and whence 

The Influence of bane upgathering can 641 

Upon the race of man and herds of cattle 

Kindle a devastation fraught with death, 

I will unfold. And, first, I’ve taught above 

That seeds there be of many things to us 645 

Life-giving, and that, contrariwise, there must 

Fly many round bringing disease and death. 

When these have, haply, chancéd to collect 

And to derange the atmosphere of earth, 

The air becometh baneful. And, lo, all 650 

That Influence of bane, that pestilence, 

Or from Beyond down through our atmos- 
phere, 

Like clouds and mists, descends, or else col- 
lects 

From earth herself and rises, when, a-soak 

And beat by rains unseasonable and suns, 65; 

Our earth hath then contracted stench and rot. 

Seest thou not, also, that whoso arrive 

In region far from fatherland and home 

Are by the strangeness of the clime and waters 

Distempered?—since conditions vary much. 660 

For in what else may we suppose the clime 

Among the Britons to differ from Egypt’s own 

(Where totters awry the axis of the world), 

Or in what else to differ Pontic clime 

From Gades’ and from climes adown the 
south, 665 

On to black generations of strong men 

With sun-baked skins? Even as we thus do 

see 

Four climes diverse under the four main- 
“winds 

And under the four main-regions of the sky, 

So, too, are seen the colour and face of men 

Vastly to disagree, and fixed diseases 671 

To seize the generations, kind by kind: 

There is the elephant-disease which down 

In midmost Aegypt, hard by streams of Nile, 

Engendered is,—and never otherwhere. 675 

In Attica the feet are oft attacked, 

And in Achaean lands the eyes. And so 

The divers spots to divers parts and limbs 

Are noxious; ’tis a variable air 679 

That causes this. Thus when an atmosphere, 

Alien by chance to us, begins to heave, 

And noxious airs begin to crawl along, 

They creep and wind like unto mist and 
cloud, 

Slowly, and everything upon their way 684 

They disarrange and force to change its state. 
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It happens, too, that when they've come at 
last 

Into this atmosphere of ours, they taint 

And make it like themselves and alien. 

Therefore, asudden this devastation strange, 

This pestilence, upon the waters falls, 690 

Or settles on the very crops of grain 

Or other meat of men and feed of flocks. 

Or it remains a subtle force, suspense 

In the atmosphere itself; and when there- 
from 


We draw our inhalations of mixed air, 695 
Into our body equally its bane 

Also we must suck in. In manner like, 

Oft comes the pestilence upon the kine, 

And sickness, too, upon the sluggish sheep. 
Nor aught it matters whether journey we 700 
To regions adverse to ourselves and change 
The atmospheric cloak, or whether nature 
Herself import a tainted atmosphere 

To us or something strange to our own use 
Which can attack us soon as ever it come. 705 


GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS 
(84-54 B.c.) 


When Gaius Valerius Catullus was about 
twenty years old, he left his native Verona to 
go to Rome. He had already written some poetry 
and perhaps hoped for a more appreciative audi- 
ence in the literary circle of the capital. As he 
belonged to a wealthy family, he was able to 
Boe the gay life of Sete Society insol Bac: 
he met Clodia, the attractive wife of Quintus 
Metellus Celer. For the next four years as_Leshia 
she_was the inspiration of his poetry and the 
source of his happiness and misery. 

At first Lesbia returned the poet’s love and 
oftea met him at the house provided by a friend. 
To this period of happiness belong the poem on 
Lesbia’s sparrow and that on her beauty. Clodia, 
however, was a flirt, who could not long re- 
main faithful to husband or lover. Catullus 
realized soon her true nature but could not free 
himself from his infatuation. He raged against 
his love and determined to be firm, but to no 


avail. At last entirely disillusioned, he drove 
her image from his mind. 

To torget her entirely by a change of scene, 
he joined the stafi of the governor of Bithynia. 
His position was neither profitable nor satisfac- 
tory, for he returned to Italy the next year. 
To this experience we owe his poems on_ his 
travels and on his delight at his return. To 
this period also belong some the invectives 
against the politicians of the day. Catullus could 
hate as well as love when the occasion de- 
manded. 

The longer poems deal_with the subject of 
marriage or the devotion of lovers. These poems 
are conventional and are not characterized _by 
the sHnplicity—and—passion of the shorter poems. 
Catullus was at his best when he was t hechins 
the feelings of his sensitive nature. 

The translators of the following poems are in- 
dicated at the end of each poem. 


DEDICATION OF HIS POEMS, 


TO CORNELIUS NEPOS 


My little volume is complete, 
With all the care and polish neat 
That makes it fair to see: 
To whom shall I then, to whose praise, 
Inscribe my lively, graceful lays? 5 
Cornelius, friend, to thee. 


Thou only of th’ Italian race 

Hast dared in three small books to trace 
All time’s remotest flight : 

O Jove, how labour’d, Jearn’d, and wise! 10 

Vet still thou ne’er wouldst quite despise 
The trifles that I write. 


Then take the book I now address, 

Though small its size, its merit less, 
Tis all thy friend can give; 15 

And let me, guardian Muse, implore 

That when at least one age is o'er, 
This volume yet may live. 


TO LESBIA’S SPARROW 


LAMB.. 


Dear sparrow, long my fair’s delight, 
Which in her breast to lay, 


To give her finger to whose bite, 
Whose puny anger to excite, 
She oft is wont in play. 5 


For thus, when we are forced to part, 
Her thoughts she from me steals; 
Thus solaces by sportive art 
The soft regret, the fretful smart, 
I fondly hope she feels. 10 


Then may not I in absence play, 

As she has play’d with thee; 
Nor thou, who couldst her grief allay, 
Assuage my pangs when she’s away, 

And bring relief to me. 15 


Thou wilt be welcome, as ’t is known 
Was to the nimble maid 
The golden fruit that loosed the zone, 
Her virgin guard, and bade her own 
A lover’s warmth repaid. 20 
LAMB. 


ON THE DEATH OF LESBIA’S SPARROW 


Mourn, all ye loves and graces; mourn, 
Ye wits, ye gallant, and ye gay; 
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Death from my fair her bird has torn, 
Her much-loved sparrow’s snatch’d away. 


Her very eyes she prized not so, 5 
For he was fond, and knew my fair 

Well, as young girls their mothers know, 
Flew to her breast and nestled there. 


When fluttering round from place to place, 
He gaily chirp’d to her alone; 10 
He now that gloomy path must trace, 
Whence Fate permits return to none. 


Accurséd shades o'er hell that lower, 
Oh be my curses on you heard! 

Ye, that all pretty things devour, 15 
Have torn from me my pretty bird. 


Oh evil deed! oh sparrow dead! 
Oh what a wretch, if thou canst see 
My fair one’s eyes with weeping red, 
And know how much she grieves for thee! 20 
LAMB. 


TO LESBIA 


Love, my Lesbia, while we live; 
Value all the cross advice 

That the surly greybeards give 
At a single farthing’s price. 


Suns that set again may rise; 5 
We, when once our fleeting light, 
Once our day in darkness dies, 
Sleep in one eternal night. 


Give me kisses thousand-fold, 

Add to them a hundred more; 10 
Other thousands still be told 

Other hundreds o’er and o'er. 


But, with thousands when we burn, 
Mix, confuse the sums at last, 

That we may not blushing learn 15 
All that have between us past. 


None shall know to what amount 
Envy’s due for so much bliss; 
None—for none shall ever count 
All the kisses we will kiss. 20 
LAMB. 


TO HIMSELF 


ON LESBIA’S INCONSTANCY 


Cease from this idle fooling trade— 
Cease, wretch Catullus, all is o'er; 


And what thou seest has long decay’d, 
E’en think it lost for evermore. 


Of old thy suns were bright and clear, 5 
When thou, where’er her path has lain, 
Wouldst chase the damsel, loved so dear 
As none will e’er be loved again. 


Then were the sports of amorous jest 
Still urged by thee with new delight; 10 
While she scarce chid and not repress'd— 
Oh then thy suns were truly bright! 


She now rejects thee—cast her off, 
Nor weakly chase a flving fair; 

Nor grieving live to be her scoff, 15 
But coldly steel thy mind to bear. 


Damsel, farewell! Catullus stern 

Thy scorn disdains, thy love will shun; 
And soon thy pride to grief shall turn, 

When left by him, and woo'd by none. 20 


Think, wanton, what remains for thee: 
Who will pursue thy lonely way? 

Who in thy form will beauty see? 
Whose fervent love shalt thou repay? 


Whose fondling care shalt thou avow? 25 
Whose kisses now shalt thou return? 

Whose lip in rapture bite?-—But thou— 
Hold! hold! Catullus, cold and stern. Lamp. 


DEFENCE OF HIS AMATORY POEMS 
TO AURELIUS AND FURIUS 


And dare ye, profligates, arraign 

The ardour of my sprightly strain, 
And een myself asperse? 

And, if his lines are gav and free, 

Deem ye the poet’s self must be 5 
As wanton as his verse? 


The sacred bard, to Muses dear, 
Himself should pass a chaste career, 
And pure his blood should roll: 
But let his numbers warmly flow, 10 
And paint in all their native glow 
The passions of the soul. 


His verse should be of power to move 
Not only fervent boys with love, 

And feed the blazing flame; 15 
But torpid age should feel the strain 
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Raise every youthful heat again, Friends with whom I’ve joy’d to dwell; 
And nerve the feeblest frame. From our happy jovial home 
Now we all together roam; 
No more, ye rakes, peruse my line: Very soon how far and wide 15 
By minds debauch’d and base as thine 20 Various paths shall all divide. Lams. 
It scarce is understood. 
It sings of wine, of woman’s charms, TO LICINIUS 
Of love, of all that cheers and warmis 5 
The generous and the good. Twas yesterday our careless sport, 
Licinius, made the day seem short; 
But ye, on whom no fair one smiles, 2s a pues ne mL ye zn WH, 
Whose hours no social board beguiles, . pore JUS ee 
I scorn your blame or praise. ete Aes Epi SUES SOU : 
Whom love and favouring woman bless, Te oes de wv apt ane 
Who taste the raptures they express, U 2 era He and owing oe 
Will never blame my lays. 30 ss ean ee Sach ele 
LAMB. 
Kee When home I went, my fancy run 
TO HIS CUP-BEARER So wholly on your wit and fun, 10 
I loathed my lonely, cheerless meal, 
Pee nou niys festive Home Nor sleep would o'er my senses steal: 
Mak? : é All night I toss’d from side to side, 
ak’st the rich Falernian foam, Harkeon ciietmyrpedil cd 
Broach peso est vane end es Still vainly wishing night would end, 15 
ll the goblet mantles oer. And dawn bring pleasure and my friend 
Gay Postumia thus ordains, 5 &P ” : 
When he: ety pe oust Now listless, weary, almost dead, 
Not the juice that swells its shape ja ecrinanicsl aura 
: ns sane Ne re me al And ’t is from thence this verse I write, 
oT ans To let you know my cheerless plight. 20 
Is congenial to her soul. 10 
i Pe ay Pere Now be not stern, but have a care; 
ea ae Siac fas ae Nor dare neglect my sportive prayer. 
Pets HGuOr chilly, vane! ' My earnest wishes cannot brook 
poe os = see ee flow! One scoffing word or sneering look. 
oa’ 0 pe ee nee : Neglect me!—TI shall straight avow 25 
Pure this draught as from the vine *5 | Hatred. as warm as friendship now; 
Bacchus’ self had press’d the wine. Lams. roe eats heecle alte : 
Invoked for vengeance upon thee. 
She is a goddess little tender: 
TO HIMSELF Beware, beware, how you offend her! 30 
LAMB. 


ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING 


Spring returns, and blended meet 

Winter’s cold and Summer’s heat. 
Zephyr’s soothing airs assuage 

Heaven’s equinoctial rage. 

Leave, Catullus, Phrygia’s plains, 5 
Leave Nicea’s rich domains; 

And to Asia take thy flight 

Where her splendid towns invite. 


All my mind’s for travel fired; 
Hope hath all my limbs inspired: 10 
Loved society, farewell, 


‘ 
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YOUTHS 


Tis Hesper beams.—Behold his rising light 
Brings on, at length, the long-expected night. 
Then, youths, arise; the festal banquet leave, 


Obey the summons of the star of eve! 
The virgin comes, led by his genial ray; 


5 


’Tis yours to greet her with the nuptial lay. 


O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 


Come, god and guardian of the fond and 


chaste! 
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MAIDENS 


Behold, the youths are ris’n—Rise, maidens, 
rise ; 

Hesper o’er Eta’s height illumes the skies. 10 

Blithe are the youths; with tuneful art they 
frame 

A tender song, that to surpass were fame. 

O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 

Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 


YOUTHS 


Not to an easy conquest we aspire; 15 

Mark with what studious zeal the lovely choir 

Polish their lay; nor will the care be vain, 

Fame long shall cherish their harmonious 
strain. 

Our minds, while verse should be their only 
care, 

Still muse enraptured on th’ attendant fair; 20 

Heedless how wild the measure flows along, 

Our ears still dwell on their entrancing song. 

We shall be justly conquer’d. Victory wise 

On zeal and labour still bestows her prize. 

At least, then, rally all our mental powers, 2s 

And let the palm of poetry be ours. 

They sing—let us then pour responsive lays, 

Repel their chiding or return their praise. 

O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 

Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 30 

MAIDENS 


Hesper, whose fatal splendour flames on high, 

Most cruel star of all that stud the sky! 

Who still art prompt, while no remorse can 
check, 

To tear the daughter from her mother’s neck, 

E’en while that daughter clinging begs 

delay ; 35 

And give to man her chastity a prey. 

What blacker deed do brutal victors act 

In cities doom’d by vengeance to be sack’d? 

Yet, Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 

Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 40 

YOUTHS 


Hesper, most blissful star of all above, 
Thy torch still ratifies the bond of love. 
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Long since their sires the sacred compact 


made, 

Long since their youthful hearts the call 
obey’d. 

Yet still their ardent breasts apart have 
sigh’d, 45 

Till thy kind light would bless the knot they 
tied. 

What god can give, what proud celestial 
power, 


A richer boon than thy connubial hour? 

O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 

Come god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 50 


MAIDENS 


Hesper, sweet maids, hath from us dared to 
rend 

A childish playmate and a youthful friend. 

Guards, star of ill! at thy appearing light, 

Watch for the various plunderers of the night: 

Then prowl, when bright thy favouring beams 
above, 55 

Seduction, ravishment, and lawless love; 

Till changed thy task, thy renovated ray, 

As morning’s star forewarns them of the 

day. 


YOUTHS 


Hear not the maids who these reproaches 


feign, 
Their secret breasts adore thine amorous 
reign. 60 


Shine still serene! then, Hesper, proudly shine. 

Nor heed their words, whose hearts are wholly 
thine. 

O Hymen hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 

Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 


MAIDENS 


When in the garden’s fenced and cultured 
ground, 65 

Where browse no flocks, where ploughshares 
never wound, 

By sunbeams strength’d,. nourish’d by the 
shower, 

And sooth’d by zephyr, blooms the lovely 
flower: 

Maids long to place it in their modest zone, 

And youths enraptured wish it for their 
own. 70 
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But, from the stem once pluck’d, in dust it 
lies, 
Nor youth nor maid will then desire or prize. 
The virgin thus her blushing beauty rears, 
Loved by her kindred and her young com- 
peers; 
But, if her simple charm, her maiden grace, 7s 
Is sullied by one spoiler’s rude embrace, 
Adoring youths no more her steps attend, 
Nor loving maidens greet the maiden friend. 
O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 
Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste! 80 


YOUTHS 


As in the naked field the vine’s weak shoot 

Nor lifts its languid stem, nor glows with 
fruit; 

But by itself weigh’d down it lowly strays, 

And on its root its highest tendril lays: 

The herdsmen then, the passing hinds, 
neglect 85 

The lonely vine, nor cherish, nor protect. 

If by some happy chance its feeble boughs 

Twined round the trunk shall make the elm a 
spouse; 

No herdsmen then, nor passing hinds, neglect 

The wedded vine, but cherish and protect. 00 

So scorn’d the maid, who flies the fond em- 
brace, 

And withering adds no honours to her race. 

So is the fair beloved, who binds her fate 

In wedlock chaste to some accordant mate: 

She gives the joys that warm her husband's 
breast, 95 

And doting parents by her bliss are blest. 


YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 


Then, shun no more the 


gentle maiden, 
spouse 
To whom thy father pledged thy bridal vows. 
If thou hast loved as daughters should, obey 
The latest dictate of parental sway. 100 
Thou must thy timid wish to his resign; 
Nor is thy chastity entirely thine; 
Thy parents gave it thee with life and light; 
Part is thy father’s, part thy mother’s right. 
They to thy bridegroom yielded with his 
bride 105 
Her filial duty and her maiden pride. 


Then yield, nor.damp by chill reluctant shame | 


Thy parents’ wishes and thy lover's flame. 
O Hymen, hear! O sacred Hymen, haste; 


Come, god and guardian of the fond and 
chaste. 110 
LAMB. 


TO LESBIA 


No fair was ever yet so dear 

As thou, my Lesbia, wert to me; 
No faith was ever so sincere 

As that which bound my heart to thee. 


Now even by thy frailties caught, 5 
So straitly is my will confined; 

The tender duties it hath wrought 
So wholly have enslaved my mind; 


Practise each virtue o’er and o’er, 
Or every vice in turn approve, 10 
Nor that could make me love thee more, 
Nor this could make me cease to love. 
LAMB. 


THE LOVER’S PETITION 
TO HIMSELF 


If virtuous deeds, if honour ever fair, 
Pleasure the memory and console the mind; 
And faith preserved, and pious vows that 
ne er 
Attested heaven to deceive mankind; 


Then great the bliss that waits your future 

day, 5 

From thy past passion for this thankless 
maid; 

For all that tenderest love could do or say 

By thee, Catullus, has been done and 
said. 


"Twas vain; false Lesbia’s breast forgot it 
all. 
Why on this rack thy heart then longer 
stretch? 10 
Cast off, undauntedly, your slothful thrall, 
And cease, in spite of heaven, to be a 
wretch. 


Tis hard to lay long-cherish’d love aside: 
‘Tis hard at once. But ‘tis your only plan; 
'Tis all your hope. This love must be 
defied; 15 
Nor think you cannot, but assert you can. 
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Ye gods, if pity’s yours, if e’er ye raise 
The wretch who sinks by hovering death 
opprest, 
Oh! look on me.—If I have lived with praise, 
Root out this plague and fury from my 


breast; 20 | 


Which, like a torpor creeping through my 
frame, 
Have peace and pleasure from my heart 
displaced. 


——— 


I ask not that she should return my flame, 
Or, what e’en ye could never give, be 


chaste: 
; I ask to have my life again mine own, 25 
Eased of the languid load that on me 
| weighs. 
' Oh! grant me this, ye gods; with this 
alone 
Repay my piety, and bless my days. 


LAMB. 


PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO 
(70-19 B.C.) 


Publius Virgilius Maro was a man of the 
people and at his life enjoyed the quiet _and 
peace of the country more than the pleasures of 
Ailigustan Society: His parents were Italian peas- 
ants of Andes, a small village near Mantua. By 
thriit they had acquired enough wealth to en- 
able them to give their son a comprehensive 
education. At Cremona, Milan, and Rome he 
studied philosophy and Greek culture. The major 
portion Of his~life was spent on his farm in 
northern Italy or on his estate near Naples, 
which was given to him by the emperor. 

Virgil’s love of the country inspired him to 
write the Eclogues. ese ten poems are_imita- 
tions of the Tae of Theocritus. They are largely 
conventional in their description of the experi- 
ences and loves of the shepherds. Virgil, however, 
aS eacd occasionally tb contemporary events and 
persons. 

After Augustus had restored peace to Italy, he 
desired to stimulate agriculture and urged the 
farmers to restore the lands devastated by the 
wars. At the suggestion of Mzcenas, Virgil wrote 
the Georgics, a didactic poem in four books. He 
discussed in this work, ed to some extent on 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, the tilling of the 
soil, the cultivation of trees and vines, and the 
care of cattle and bees. The passages of instruc- 
tion are varied with poetical digressions, such 
as a description of spring or a retelling of a 
legend. For the farmer the poem was probably 
more entertaining than instructive. 

In 29 B.c. Virgil began the Aeneid. He wrote 
out the story first in prose an 


d then gradually 
turned this version into poetry. The Aneid is a 
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very carefully composed literary epic with a 
definite purpose. This purpose is to glorify the 
greatness of Rome. Virgil is eminently a national 
poet, singing thé praises of the ancestors of his 
emperor. He intended to make his poem as per- 
fect as persevering labor could make it. In 19 
B.c. he decided to make a tour of Greece and 
Asia Minor and then with the added advantage 
of having visited some of the scenes of the early 
books of his epic to spend three years in a com- 


plete revision of the manuscript. At Athens he 
met Augustus and was persuaded to return be- 
cause of his failing health. At Brundusium he died 
from illness brought on by the fatigue of his 
journey. Before he had left Italy, he had made 
his friend Varius promise to burn the A2neid in 
case anything should happen to him. At the re- 
quest of Augustus the promise was broken, and 
the most famous of Latin poems was published 
with practically no revision. 

This circumstance accounts for some of the 
faults of the poem, but others are inherent in 
the nature of the undertaking. Virgil was con- 
sciously imitating the great epics of Greek litera- 
ture. The first six books of the Aneid, giving 
an account of the wanderings of -neas from the 
fall of Troy until he Tands~in Italy, are based 
on the Odyssey. The last six, describing the 


struggle of as_to found a kingdom in Italy, 

imitate the Iliad. Virgil borrowed episodes, 

descriptions, and similes from Homer. The gods 
Ln ene Caen od 


play an important part in the poem, for Virgil 
wished to emphas the piety of AEneas. His 
hero is guided by fate and never starts an under- 
taking without prayer or sacrifice to the gods. 
He is rather indifferent to human emotions and 
seems to have no will of his own. In fact, all 
the characters of the Zneid, with the exception 
of Dido, are somewhat mechanical or shadowy. 
Another fault of the poem is the treatment of 
the battle scenes. Virgil hated war, and Const- 
quently his combats lack vigor. The chief virtues 
of the poem are the masterly handling of epi- 
sodes and the brilliant lines. 

The masterpiece of Virgil’s writing is the sixth 
book describing the descent to Hades. After his 
sojourn with Dido and his experiences on the 
island of Sicily, Aeneas has at last reached the 
coast of Italy near Cume. The famous Sibyl 
directs him to the underworld. Such a visit of- 
fers Virgil the opportunity to recount the great- 
ness of the race which AXneas is to found. Hence 
this sixth book, given here in the translation of 
John Jackson, may be called the keynote of the 
poem. 


AENEID 
Tue DESCENT INTO HADES 
Book VI 


Thus, weeping, he spoke and gave rein to 
the fleet, and at length rode by Cume and 


her Eubcean shores. They turned the prows to 
sea; the anchor with biting tooth gripped the 
barks, and the crooked keels lined the beach. 
All ardent, the banded youth leaped out on the 
s Hesperian strand. Part sought the seeds of 
flame lurking in veins of flint: part despoiled 
the woods—dense, covert of the wild beast— 
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and shewed the discovered streams. But good 
ZEneas repaired to the heights, whereover 
Apollo holds ward aloft, and to the cavern, 
vast and remote, that guards the secrecy of 
the dread Sibyl, on whom the seer of Delos 
breathes his great mind and soul, and unfolds 
the days to be. And now they drew to the 
groves of Trivia and the golden fane. 
Dedalus,—so fame tells,—when he fled 
from the realms of Minos, adventuring on 
rapid pinion to commit himself to the skies, 
floated along his unwonted path to the icy 
North, then hovered and alighted on the 
Chalcidian hill. There first restored to earth, 
he consecrated, Phoebus, to thee the oarage 
of his wings, and reared a mighty temple. On 
the doors was seen Androgeos dead; and, 
nigh to him, the children of Cecrops, doomed 
—ah woe!—to the yearly penalty of seven 
lives of their sons.—There stood the urn, and 
they drew the lots!—Fronting these, the Gno- 
sian land rose in counterpart from the main. 
There was portrayed that cruel passion for 
the bull, the device of Pasiphae’s lust, and 
the mingled birth of two-fold kind, the Mino- 
taur—pledge of a nameless love. There was 
that laboured pile and its maze,—inextricable 
for ever, had not Dedalus, in compassion 
for the queen’s great love, himself resolved the 


denly her countenance and her hue changed, 
and her tresses fell disordered: her bosom 
panted, her wild heart swelled with fury, and 
she grew taller to the view, and her voice 


srang not of mortality, now that the god 


breathed on her in nigher presence. “Art thou 
slothful,” she cried, “in vow and prayer? 
Slothful, 42neas of Troy? For only so shall 
be unsealed thé mighty portals of this awe- 


ro stricken fane.”’ She said, and was mute. A 


chill trembling thrilled through their stout 
Teucrian breasts, and the king broke into 
prayer from his heart of hearts: ‘“Phcebus, 
who has pitied always the sore agony of 


1s Troy,—Phcebus, who didst wing the Dardan 


shaft from Paris’ hand to the frame of Avacus’ 
son,—under thy guidance have I entered these 
many seas, that circle their great continents, 
and Massylia’s farthest tribes, and the fields 


20 that the Syrtes fringe. And now, at length, 


we -clutch at the borders of a receding Italy! 
Then grant that thus far—nor farther—the 
star of Troy shall have followed us! Ye, too, 
at this hour, may meetly spare the people of 


25 Pergamus, gods and goddesses all, who brooked 


not Ilium nor the high renown of our Dar- 
dan realm! And thou, prophetess most holy, 
who foreknowest the days to come, vouch- 
safe (for I ask but the kingdom due to my 


traitorous riddle of the palace, guiding with a3o destiny) a home for the Teucrians in Latium, 


clue the lover’s viewless footsteps. And thou, 
also, Icarus,—a great part had been thine in 
the great work, had grief allowed. Twice he 
assayed to depict thy fate in gold: twice the 
father’s hands sank impotent. 

All this their gaze would have perused in 
order, had not Achates returned from his 
errand in their van, and, with him, the priest- 
ess of Phoebus and Trivia, Deiphobe, Glaucus’ 


—a home for their wayworn gods and the 
storm-tost deities of Troy! Then will I raise 
to Phoebus and Trivia a fane of solid marble, 
and in Pheebus’ name ordain days of festi- 


35 val. Thee also a solemn shrine awaits in our 


realm: for there I will set thine oracles and 
the mysteries of fate that thou shalt reveal 
to my people; and I will consecrate chosen 
men to thy service, gracious maid! Only com- 


child, who thus addressed the king: “Not such 4o mit not thy songs to the leaves, lest, dis- 


the sights that this hour demands! Now were 
it meeter to slay seven steers from the un- 
yoked herd, and as many ewes duly chosen.” 
Asneas thus admonished—and his men de- 


layed not to do her sacred bidding—the 45 


priestess summoned the Teucrians into the 
lofty shrine. 

Of the Eubcean rock, one vast side is hewn 
into a cavern, whither lead a hundred broad 


ordered, they flit abroad, the sport of bois- 
terous winds. Let thine own lips prophesy, 
I entreat thee.” He said, and his lips were 
still. 

But in her cavern the prophetess, intolerant 
yet of Pheebus’ will, raved in limitless frenzy, 
straining to exorcize the mighty god from 
her soul: but all the more he curbed her 
foaming lips to weariness, subdued her fierce 


avenues and a hundred gateways, whence issue so heart, and moulded her to his constraint. And 


voices as many, charged with the Sibyl’s re- 
sponse. The threshold was barely gained, when 
the maiden cried: “It is the hour to inquire 
your fates! The god,—behold the god!” And 


now the hundred vast doorways of the shrine 
swung open of their own accord, and the re- 
sponse of the priestess came wafted through 
the air: “O thou that at length hast outworn 


as she stood by the doors and spoke, sud- ssthe great perils of the deep—though others, 
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2 


and heavier, await thee upon earth—the chil- 
dren of Dardanus shall come to the realm of 
Lavinium (trouble not thy soul for this), but 
they shall joy not at their coming. War— 
grim war—I descry, and Tiber foaming with 
torrents of blood! Thou shalt lack not a 
Simois, nor a Xanthus, nor a Dorian camp. 
Even now, another Achilles is prepared for 
thee in Latium,—goddess-born no less than 


thou! Nor anywhere shall Juno forbear toro 


dog thy Teucrians: while thou, suppliant in 
the day of need,—what people of Italy, what 
city shall have heard not thy prayer! And the 
source of all this woe to Troy shall again be 


a foreign bridal,—again an alien bed. But;:; 


yield not thou to any woes: but with bolder 
front fare forth to meet them in the path that 
thy fortune shall allow! The earliest step 
to salvation,—little though thou deem it,— 
shall be taken from a Grecian town!” 

In such words the Cumezan Sibyl chanted 
her mysteries of fear from her shrine, and 
moaned from out the cavern, shrouding truth 
in darkness:—so potent the rein that Apollo 


shook above her frenzy, and the iron that he2zs 


planted in her soul! So soon as the madness 
ceased and her raving lips were hushed, the 
hero began: “Maiden, affliction can display 
no lineament that is new or strange to these 


eyes. All this I have foreknown and debated 30 


erewhile in my spirit. One boon I entreat! 
Since here, men say, is the portal of the in- 
fernal king and the sunless pool of brimming 
Acheron, be it granted me to pass to the 


yale) 


cides? In my veins, also, flows the blood of 
sovereign Jove!” 
So prayed he, hand on altar, when thus the 
prophetess took the word: ‘Seed of lineage 
5 celestial, Troy-born son of Anchises, light is 
the descent to Avernus! Night and day the 
portals of gloomy Dis stand wide: but to 
recall thy step and issue to the upper air— 
ihere is the toil and there the task! Few only 
have had the power—sons of the gods, whom 
a gracious Jove hath loved, or the flame of 
virtue exalted to the stars! The tract between 
is shrouded in forest and round it slide the 
black encircling folds of Cocytus! But if such 
yearning possesses thy soul—if so deep thy 
desire, twice to float on the Stygian lake, 
twice to behold the gloom of Hell—and thy 
pleasure be to indulge this frenzied emprize, 
then hearken what must first be done! In a 
shady tree, a bough lies hidden, golden of 
leaf and pliant stem, and dedicated to Juno 
below. This all the grove conceals; and the 
shadows in the dusky glens enfold it. Yet to 
none is it given to enter the viewless places 
of earth, ere he have plucked from the tree 
its golden-tressed fruit; for such is the trib- 
ute that beauteous Proserpine hath ordained 
shall be brought for her proper meed. When 
the first is rent away a second, golden no less, 
succeeds, and the bough blossoms with ore as 
precious. Therefore let thine eye be piercing 
in the quest, and thine hand pluck it when 
duly found. For, if thou art called of Fate, 
lightly and freely it will obey: else, the 


sight and presence of my dear sire! Teach me 35 strong hand shall avail thee not to subdue it, 


the way, and unlock the hallowed gates! Him, 
through a ring of flames and a thousand pur- 
suant spears, I bare into safety on these 
shoulders and rescued from the enemy’s 
midst: his feeble frame accompanied my 
wanderings, and endured at my side every 
sea, every menace of ocean and sky, beyond 
the strength and desert of age. Nay, he it was 
who charged me, alike by prayer and com- 
mand, that, suppliant, I should repair to thy 
presence and draw nigh to thy door! If Or- 
pheus, reliant on his Thracian lyre and tune- 
ful strings, could summon again the spirit of 
his bride—if Pollux redeemed his brother by 
interchange of death and treads and retreads 
the path so oft—of thy grace, I entreat thee, 
have compassion on son and sire; for thou 
hast all power, nor in vain hath Hecate set 
thee over the groves of Avernus!—What skills 
it to speak of Theseus? What, of great Al- 


nor the tempered steel to sunder it. More,— 
though, alas, thou knowest it not,—the breath- 
less clay of thy friend lies, defiling all the fleet 
with the presence of death, while thou seek- 


4oest our response and lingerest on our thresh- 


old. Him lay thou first in his own place, and 
shelter him in the tomb. Lead black cattle to 
the altar: be that thy first peace-offering! So 
shalt thou behold, at the last, the Stygian 
45 groves and the realms untravelled by the liv- 
ing!”—She said, and locked her lips in silence. 
With eyes downcast and countenance sor- 
row-clouded, Avneas left the cavern and pur- 
sued his way, revolving in spirit the darkened 
sofuture. By his side went loyal Achates, pac- 
ing under like weight of care; and much they 
communed with one another in changing dis- 
course—what lifeless comrade the prophet- 
ess boded, what corpse for the burial! And, 
55]lo, when they came, they descried Misenus 
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on the dry beach reft by an untimely death 
—Misenus, son of ASolus, whom none sur- 
passed in waking the heart of man by his 
clarion and kindling the battle by his note. 
Henchman once of great Hector, in Hector’s 
train he braved the fray, glorious alike by 
trump and spear. Soon, when Achilles’ victori- 
ous hand had despoiled his lord of life, the 
dauntless hero stooped not to lower service, 
but followed the banner of Dardan Aneas. 
But on that day, while haply he thrilled the 
seas with hollow shell and, infatuate, chal- 
lenged Heaven to dispute the palm, jealous 
Triton—if credence be meet—seized his mor- 
tal frame and plunged him amid the rocks 
into the foaming flood. So all made their loud 
moan about him; good AEneas above the rest. 
Then, unlingering, they discharged in tears 
the command of the Sibyl, and with emulous 
zeal piled the altar of sepulture with trees 
and exalted it heaven-high. Forth they went 
into the immemorial forest, where the wild 
beasts dwelt in lofty covert. The pines tot- 
tered and fell, and the smitten holm rang 
under the axe; eshen beams and fissile oak 
they cleft with the wedge, and from the hills 
rolled down the great mountain-ashes. 
Nor less, amid their toil, Acneas was fore- 
most to cheer his men and to gird him with 
weapons even as theirs. And as, communing 
himself with his own sad heart, he gazed on 
the measureless forest, so, haply, he shaped 
his prayer: “O that now, in this great forest, 
the golden bough might gleam upon our eyes 
from its tree! For over-truly—alas!—the 
prophetess told of thee, Misenus!” Scarce had 
he spoken, when it so fell that two doves 
came flying from heaven before the very 
visage of the hero, and alighted on the green 
sward. Straight the heroic prince knew them 
for his mother’s birds, and joyously sent up 
his prayer: “If any way there be, O guide ye 
our feet! and bend your course through the 
skies to those groves where the precious bough 
shadows the fertile earth! And thou, god- 
dess and mother, desert not our dubious for- 
tunes!” So saying, he stayed his steps and 
watched what signs they brought, and whither 
their flight would tend. Feeding the while, they 
advanced on the wing so far as the eye of the 
travellers might discern them: then, when 
they drew to the gorge of noisome Avernus, 
incontinent they soared aloft, and, gliding 
through the unclouded blue, lit side by side on 


branches flashed the contrasting glimmer of 
gold. As, in the snows of winter, the mistle- 
toe—sown of no parent tree—blossoms in un- 
familiar leaves and encircles the tapering 
sboles with shoots of saffron, so seemed the 
aureate foliage on the dark holm, so tinkled 
the foil to the gentle breeze —Straight A‘neas 
seized it, overbore its reluctance with eager 
hand, and brought it to the Sibyl’s prophetic 


10 roof. 


Nor less, meanwhile, on the strand, the 
Teucrians wept Misenus and tendered the last 
meed to his ingrate dust. And first they built 
a pyre, unctuous with brands and high-piled 


15 with oaken beams. They wreathed the sides 


20 


25 


30 


in sober leaves, planted funeral cypresses in 
the front, and decked the summit in the dead 
man’s shining panoply. Part prepared the 
heated water, in cauldrons bubbling over the 
flames, and, moaning washed and anointed the 
chill clay; then laid the tear-dewed limbs on 
their couch, and cast above them purple 
robes—the wonted pall. Part—sad ministry! 
—stooped beneath the giant bier, and, as their 
fathers used, held the torch beneath with 
averted eyes. Offerings of frankincense, viands, 
and bowls of streaming oil, were flung upon 
the fire and consumed. Then, when the embers 
were sunken and the flames burned low, they 
slaked the relics and thirsty ashes with wine, 
and Coryneus gathered the bones again and 
enshrined them in a casquet of bronze. Thrice, 
moreover, he bore pure water round the cir- 
cuit of his comrades, sprinkling them with 


Jo 


40 


35 light spray from a bough of fruitful olive, 


and purified them all, and pronounced the 
last farewell. But good AEneas raised over 
the dead a massy sepulchre, with the arms of 
the hero’s calling, his oar and his trumpet, 
under a skyey hill, that now from him is 
called Misenzus, and preserves his name eternal 
throughout the ages——This done, he hastened 
to fulfill the Sibyl’s mandate. 

A cavern there was, that yawned abysmal 


4s and vast—jagged, and guarded by its sunless 


lake and the midnight of its groves—where- 
over no winged creature could fly on its way 
unscathed: so pestilent the breath steaming 
from its dark gorge to the cope of heaven! 


50 Here the priestess first set four steers, black 


of body, and poured wine upon their brows; 
then, plucking the topmost tufts from be- 
twixt the horns, laid them on the holy flames 
for earliest offering, calling the while on He- 


their chosen goal—a tree, through whose 55cate, queen alike in Heaven and Hell. Others 
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set the knife to the throat and caught the 
warm blood in vessels. Himself, ASneas smote 
with the sword a ewe-lamb of sable fleece to 
the mother of the Furies and her mighty sis- 
ter, and to thee, Proserpine, a barren heifer. 
Then to the Stygian king he reared altars by 
night, and placed on the flames whole car- 
cases of bulls, pouring rich oil over the burn- 
ing flesh. But, lo, about the first rays of the 
orient sun, earth began to moan under foot, 
and the ridges of forest to tremble, and 
hounds seemed to bay through the twilight, as 
the goddess drew him nigh. “Hence, O hence,” 
cried the prophetess, “ye that are uninitiate! 
Withdraw ye from all the grove! And thou— 
get thee on thy way and unsheath thy brand! 
Now is the hour, neas, for the dauntless 
spirit—now for the stout heart!’ So far she 
spoke; then, frenzied, cast herself into the 
cavern; while he, with no timorous step, held 
pace with his guide. 

Ye Gods, who bear sceptre over souls, ye 
mute phantoms, and ye, Chaos and Phlege- 
thon, realms far-silent beneath the night,— 
suffer me to speak as I have heard—suffer 
me by your will to reveal that which is hidden 
in the abysms of earth and darkness! 

Dim under the lone night, they journeyed 


through the shadows, through the vacant halls’ 


of Dis and his unsubstantial kingdom :—even 
as one who journeys in a forest under the 
niggard light of the faltering moon, when 
Jove has curtained the sky in shade, and the 
blackness of night bereaves Nature of her hue. 
Hard before the portal, in the opening jaws 
of Hell, Grief and avenging Cares have made 
their couch; and with them dwell wan Disease 
and sorrowful Age, and Fear, and Hunger, 
temptress to Sin, and loathly Want—shapes of 
ghastly mien—and Death, and Toil, and Sleep, 
Death’s brother, and the guilty Joys of the 
Soul, and doom-fraught War, full in the gate- 
way, and the iron chambers of the Furies, and 
raving Discord with viperous locks bound in 
sanguine fillets. 

In the midst is an elm, shadowy and vast, 
with boughs and age-worn arms spread wide; 
and in it, men say, dwell vain Dreams, ad- 
herent to every leaf. And many a shape else 
is there of beasts monstrous and manifold— 
Centaurs couchant by the doors, Scyllas 
double-formed, Briareus with his hundred 
hands, and the creature of Lerna hissing fear- 
fully; the Chimera, weaponed with flame, the 
Gorgons, and the Harpies, and the semblance 


of the tricorporate shade. Thereon Aineas, un- 
nerved by sudden alarm, snatched at his sword 
and offered the naked edge to their approach: 
and had not his sage companion admonished 
shim that these were but lives, substanceless 
and bodiless, flitting under a hollow phan- 
tasm of form, he had rushed upon them, cleav- 
ing the shadows asunder with idle steel. 
Hence parts the way which leads to the 
10 billows of Tartarean Acheron; whose turbid 
stream seethes with mud and giant eddies, 
and disgorges into Cocytus all its sands. 
Water and river are guarded by a grim ferry- 
man, ghastly and foul,—Charon, his chin an 
15 unkempt mass of hoariness, his glaring eyes 
flame-shot, his squalid, knotted garb pendent 
from his shoulders. Pole in hand, himself he 
drives his bark, trims the sails, and convoys 
the dead in a sable galley: for, old though 
20 he be, the age of a god is hale and green. To 
him the whole throng rushed, streaming to the 
bank,—matrons, and men, and great-souled 
heroes who had lived their lives; boys and 
maidens unwed, and youths laid on the pyre 
2sbefore their parents’ eyes. In legions they 
came, many as the leaves that fall in the 
forest at the first chill breath of Autumn,— 
many as the birds that flock from the un- 
plumbed flood to earth, when the season 
<oof snows drives them fugitive across the 
waves, and consigns them to a sunnier clime. 
There they stood, all pleading that first they 
might make the passage, their hands out- 
stretched in yearning for the farther shore. 
3s But the grisly ferryman received now these and 
now those, while others he thrust away and 
banished afar from the strand. Wondering, 
and moved by the turmoil: “Speak, maiden,” 
Afneas cried, “and say, what imports 
40this concourse to the river? What seek the 
souls? Or what judgment dooms these to 
quit the brink,—those to row sweeping through 
the livid waters?” To him the aged priestess 
made brief response: “Seed of Anchises, off- 
45 spring most sure of Heaven, thou seest the 
deep pools of Cocytus and the morass of Styx, 
by whose power the gods fear to swear and 
swear the false. All this throng that thou view- 
est is helpless and tombless. The ferryman is 
50 Charon, and they that sail the flood are the 
buried. Nor may he bear them away from 
those awful banks, across the hoarse waters, 
ere their bones have found a resting-place. 
For a hundred years they wander and flit 
ssround these shores: then, nor before, they 
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are received and review the pool of their de- 
sire.” The child of Anchises paused, and, much 
pondering stayed his steps, pitying at heart 
their cruel doom. There he beheld, all mourn- 
ful and guerdonless of death’s last tribute, 
Leucaspis and Orontes, captains of the Lyc- 
ian fleet, who together had sailed from Troy 
over the windy deep, and together were 
whelmed by the South, vessel and men alike 
engulfed. 

And lo, his helmsman Palinurus drew nigh 
—Palinurus, who but now, as he voyaged 
from Libya, with gaze riveted to the stars, 
had fallen precipitate from the poop into mid 
ocean. So soon as with straining eye he traced 
his sad features in the great gloom, he took 
the word and thus spoke: “What god, Palinu- 
rus, reft thee from us and sank thee under 
the ocean-floor? Speak and say! For in this 
sole response Apollo—never erst proved faith- 
less—deluded my soul, in that he prophesied, 
thou shouldst be scatheless from the deep and 
shouldst come to the borders of Ausonia! And 
is this his plighted faith?” But he:—‘“Anchises’ 
son, my liege, neither did the tripod of Phee- 
bus beguile thee, nor any god whelm me in 
the deep! For, as I kept my appointed ward 
and governed our course, I fell, and haply by 
sheer force rent away the rudder, to which 
I clung, and dragged it down with me. Be 
witness the cruel seas, that for myself I con- 
ceived no such fear as for thy ship—lest, de- 
spoiled of her helm and bereft of her mas- 
ter’s hand, she might fail amid the mountain- 
ous billows that arose! For three wintry nights, 
the boisterous South flung me through the 
brine, over the infinite main. Hardly, on the 
fourth dawn, uplifted on a crested wave, I 
descried Italy, and, little by little, swam to 
earth. And now safety was in my grasp; but 
while, cumbered in my dank weeds, I clutched 
with bended fingers at the jagged points of a 
mountain crag, a barbarous race assaulted me 
with the sword, and in their ignorance deemed 
me a prize. Now the wave possesses me, and 
the winds toss me on the shore. Therefore, I 
beseech thee, by the pleasant light of heaven 
and the air, by thy sire, and by the hope of 
thy rising Iulus, rescue me, unvanquished that 
thou art, from these woes! Either cast earth 
upon me—the power is thine—and seek again 
the Veline port; or, if any way there be— 
if any thy goddess mother reveal (for not, 
methinks, without celestial warrant thou pre- 
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Stygian pool)—vouchsafe thy hand to my 
misery and take me with thee across the 
flood, that in death at least I may find a haven 
of calm!” So had he spoken, when thus the 
prophetess began: “Whence, Palinurus, this 
unhallowed yearning of thine? Is it thou, the 
tombless, who wouldst look on the waters of 
Styx and the Furies’ relentless stream, and 
tread the brink unbidden? Abandon hope that 
the decrees of heaven may bend to prayer! 
Yet hear, and forget not my word, that shall 
solace the hardship of thy lot: for, far and 
wide throughout their cities, the peoples upon 
that border shall be driven by portents from 
Heaven to propitiate thy dust, to rear thee 
a sepulchre, and to render yearly offerings 
thereto; and the place shall bear for ever 
the name of Palinurus.” His sorrows assuaged 
by her word, for a little space grief fled from 
his anguished heart, and he rejoiced in the 
land to bear his name. 

So they pursued their journey begun, and 
drew to the river. But, on the instant, so 
soon as the rower descried them from the 
Stygian wave, wending through the voiceless 
grove and turning their steps to the bank, un- 
challenged he accosted them, and assailed 
them with rebuke: “Whosoever thou art, that 
in harness of war tendest to our streams, haste 
thee; speak thine errand whence thou stand- 
est, and stay thy step! Here is the world of 
Shadows, of Sleep, and of slumberous Night: 
no body of the living my Stygian bark may 
receive! Nor to my joy, in sooth, did I yield 
Alcides passage over the lake, nor Theseus 
and Pirithous—though they were the seed of 
Heaven, and of strength unvanquished. The 
one stretched forth his hand to enchain the 
warder of Hell, and dragged him trembling 
from the King’s very throne: the twain as- 
sayed to ravish our queen from the chamber 
of Dis!” To this the Amphrysian priestess in 
brief: “Shrink not away! Here no such 
treachery harbours; no violence our weapons 
import! In peace the huge watcher of the 
gate may bay for ever in his cavern, affright- 
ing the bloodless shades: in peace and honour 
Proserpine may dwell in her uncle’s hall! 
Trojan Asneas, for piety famed and arms, 
descends to seek his sire in the nethermost 
gloom of Erebus. If the vision of duty so 
signal moves thee not, yet know this bough!” 
—and she discovered the bough that lay un- 
seen in her vesture. At once the surging ire 


parest to sail these dread streams and thessof his heart was lulled, and they held no 
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further parle; but surveying in wonder that Laodamia, and Czneus, once youth, now 
awful gift of the fateful rod, seen now after woman, and restored by revolving Fate to her 
so many days, he turned his sable bark and ancient semblance. Among these, Phoenician 
approached the shore; then discharged the Dido, fresh from her death-stroke, wandered 
rout of other spirits, who sate by the long sin the great forest. So soon as the hero of 
thwarts, cleared the gangways, and, with the Troy stood nigh to her, and knew her dim 
act, received the giant frame of A®neas in his form through the shadows—as one that, when 
hull. Groaning under his weight, the sewn the month is new, sees, or thinks he sees, 
craft drank in the ooze through its bursting the moon rising amid the clouds—the tears 
seams; till at length prophetess and hero were 10 began to fall, and he spoke to her in loving 
landed scatheless across the wave, on the tenderness: ‘Unhappy Dido! and did the mes- 
dreary slime and grey sedge. senger, then, speak sooth, who told that thou 
These realms echo to the triple-throated wert undone, and that the steel had wrought 
bark of huge Cerberus, whose enormous bulk thy doom? Alas, was I the cause of death to 
reposes in a cavern that fronts the stream. 15 thee? By the stars I swear—by the gods in 
To him the priestess, who saw that the ser- Heaven, and by all that is sacred in these 
pents of his neck began to bristle, flung a abysms of earth—reluctantly, O queen, I 
cake drowsy with honey and medicated corn. sailed from thy shore! But the divine com- 
He, opening his triple jaws in rabid hunger, mand, which now constrains me to journey 
snatched it as it came, and, his monstrous 2° through these shades, through realms rugged 
frame relaxed, sank to earth, and lay with and blighted, and midnight profound, drove 
vast limbs covering all the den. The warder’s me thence, obedient to the behest: nor could 
vigilance entombed, A®neas gained the ap- I deem that, departing, I would bring upon 
proach, and passed swiftly from the bank of thee this agony of sorrow. O stay thy step, 
that stream whence none return. zs nor withdraw thee from our view! Whom wilt 
Straight, voices broke on their ears, and thou flee! The last word that Fate allows is 
sore wailing-——the souls of infants weeping, upon my lips!” So Atneas spoke, with well- 
whom, on life’s earliest threshold, portionless ing tears, striving to soothe the burning soul, 
of its bliss and torn from their mothers’ mirrored in her grim eyes. She, with averted 
breast, the black day swept from sight and 30 face, held her gaze fixed on earth; and her 
merged in the bitter wave of death. By these countenance was no more stirred by his fal- 
stood they who were doomed to die on lying tered speech, than had she stood a pillar of 
charge. Yet not without the lot, not without stubborn flint or a cliff of Marpesian rock. At 
judgment, these seats are assigned! Minos sits length she tore herself away, and, unrecon- 
president and shakes the urn: he summons 3s ciled, fled again to the shady grove, where her 
his conclave of the silent, and he notes their old-time lord responded to her sorrow, and 
lives and sins. The regions, that succeed, a Sychzus gave love for love-—Yet, none the 
mournful people tenants;—they, the innocent, less, stricken to the heart by her unjust fate, 
who raised their hands in self-slaughter, and, Atneas followed afar with tears, and pitied 
for loathing of the sunlight, flung life away. 4oher as she went. 
Alas, how gladly now would they endure, in Thence he assayed his appointed journey. 
the upper air, both penury and all duress of _—And now they walked those farthest fields, 
toil! The laws of Heaven forbid; the unlovely where sequestered dwell the renowned in war. 
pool with its weary waves enchains them, and Here Tydeus met his gaze; here Partheno- 
Styx, nine times interfused, debars them. 45 peus, battle-famed; and the phantom of pale 
No great way hence, spread wide upon every Adrastus. Here were princes of Dardan line, 
hand, the Mourning Plains, that men so style, sore wept on the upper earth, and fallen in 
encounter the view. Here, unseen in secret fight; and he sighed to behold them all in 
walks and embowered in groves of myrtle, their long array:—Glaucus, and Medon, and 
dwell they whom relentless Love consumed 5° Thersilochus, the three sons of Antenor, with 
with wasting pain: even in death, the pang Polyboetes, Ceres’ priest, and Ideus, still 
abandons them not. In this region he discerned _ charioted, still weaponed. To right and to left, 
Phedra, and Procris, and sad Eriphyle, point- the clustering ghosts thronged round him; 
ing to the wounds of her pitiless son, and and it sufficed them not, once to have seen 
Evadne, and Pasiphaé. At their side went sshim; but they would fain linger still, and pace 
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by his side, and learn the cause of his com- 
ing. But the Danaan chieftains and the legions 
of Agamemnon, so soon as they discerned the 
hero, and his-harness refulgent through the 
dusk, wavered in panic fear. Part turned 
to flee, as erewhile when they sought the 
ships: part lifted a feeble voice, but the 
cry they assayed left them frustrate with gap- 
ing throat. 

And here he descried Deiphobus, the son 
of Priam, his whole frame mangled, his vis- 
age cruelly marred—his visage and_ either 
hand—his temples shorn of the reft ears, and 
his nostrils maimed by hideous butchery. 
Scarce, indeed, he knew him, as, trembling, 
he sought to cover the traces of that nameless 
vengeance: then, in the once familiar tones, 
ungreeted, he addressed him: “Deiphobus— 
hero of battle, scion of Teucer’s exalted line— 
what heart hath willed to exact such ruthless 
penalty? What hand hath been permitted to 
do this deed on thee? On that last fatal 
night, fame brought me tidings that, wearied 
by slaying thy thousands, thou wert sunk 
above a formless pile of Pelasgian dead. Then, 
with these hands, I upraised to thee, on the 
Rheetean shore, a tenantless sepulchre, and 
thrice with loud voice called upon thy spirit. 
Thy name and arms stand ward over the 


Menelaus beneath my roof, hoping, I doubt 
not, that the guerdon would be precious in 
a lover’s esteem, and that so she might cancel 
her ancient tale of ill! What boots it to linger? 
5 They burst into my chamber—they and, 
leagued with them, the scion of olus, that 
counsellor of sin. Ye gods, repay the like to 
Greece, if with pious lips I call for vengeance! 
But thou, speak in thy turn, and say what 


1o chance hath brought the quick to the dead. 


Comest thou driven a pilgrim over ocean? Or . 
what pursuit of fate constrains thee to tread 
these joyless, sunless abodes, these realms of 
turmoil?” 


15 In this interchange of converse, the Dawn, 


on roseate car, had already crossed the mid 
cope of heaven in her empyreal course. And 
perchance they had so consumed their allotted 
space, but the Sibyl at their side admonished 


20 them with brief address: 


“Night falls, Asneas; we weep, but the 
hours pass. Here is the place, where the road 
parts in twain. To the right, it runs under the 
palace-walls of sovereign Dis; and thereby our 


25 way to Elysium lies. But the left-hand path 


is the path of vengeance, and guides the 
sinner to godless Tartarus.” Thereto Deipho- 
bus: “Be not angered, mighty priestess! I will 
go my way,—lI will fill full the tale and re- 


place; thyself, friend, I could not see nor so store me to my darkness. Go thou, our glory, 


lay in the natal soil that I left!” To which 
the son of Priam: ‘‘Naught, friend of mine, 
didst thou leave undone! Thou hast paid in 
full to Deiphobus and to the shade of the 
slain! But me my destiny, and the deathly 
guilt of the Spartan woman, whelmed in this 
flood of calamity; behold these, the tokens 
that she left of her love! For how we whiled 
away that last night in deluding joys thou 
knowest: and over clear must remembrance 
start! When the fate-fraught horse came at 
a bound over the summit of Troy-towers, 
and brought, in impregnate womb, an armed 
infantry, she feigned a solemn dance and led 
our Phrygian dames around, clamorous in 
Bacchic frenzy, herself, in their midst, wav- 
ing the broad flames and summoning her 
Danaans from the citadel-height. In that hour, 
I lay care-worn and heavy-eyed in our accursed 


—go, and a kindlier fate be with thee!” Thus 
far he said, and, on the word, turned and 
went. 

Suddenly AEneas glanced back, and, under 


35a leftward cliff, descried a broad fastness 


sheathed in a triple wall. About it shot a 
circling river of torrent flame, Tartarean Phle- 
gethon, swirling with thunderous rocks. In 
the van rose a giant gate and pillars of solid 


4o adamant, that no strength of man—nay, not 


the denizens of an embattled Heaven—may 
overthrow: star-challenging stands the iron 
tower, and Tisiphone, her gory pall girt high, 
sits sleepless night and day, holding guard 


45 at the portal. Thence issued a sound of moan- 


ing, and the strident, pitiless scourge; anon, 
the clank of iron and trailing fetters. 4eneas 
halted, and, paling, drank in the tumult. “What 
features here hath sin to shew? Speak, maiden, 


bridal chamber: and, as I lay, a deep and s°and say! What burden of vengeance is thus 


pleasant sleep, calm as death, weighed upon 
me. Meantime, my matchless consort emp- 
tied the palace of every weapon:—even my 
faithful sword she had purloined from under 


imposed? What din so loudly assails our ears?” 
Then began the prophetess: “Famed captain 
of Troy, none that is innocent may plant foot 
on that guilt-stained threshold. But, when He- 


my head!—then flinging wide the door, called 55 cate set me over the groves of Avernus, her 
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own lips taught me Heaven’s penalties, and 
she guided me through all. Over these realms 
Gnosian Rhadamanthus holds iron sway, and 
chastises secret guilt, and hears its tale, and 
exacts confession of every crime, that man 
hath committed among men, and, exultant in 
the vain deceit, delayed atonement till the 
latest hour of death. Forthwith avenging Tisi- 
phone, girt with the lash, scourges the cower- 
ing sinner, scorn in her mien, and, with grim 
serpents brandished in her left, summons her 
pitiless sisterhood. Then at last the infernal 
gates dispart, grating on horrid hinge. Seest 
thou the sentry that sits by the portal—the 
shape that guards the threshold? With fifty 
throats yawning black, the Hydra, yet fiercer, 
habits within: while Tartarus’ self gapes with 
abrupt descent, and stretches twice as far, 
down through the shades, as the heavenward 
gazing eye looks up to Olympus and the firma- 
ment. Here the antique brood of Earth—the 
Titan strain—hurled down by the bolted thun- 
der, welter in the nethermost abyss. Here, 
too, I saw the twin sons of Alcus, giant- 
statured, who set their hand to pluck down 
the height of Heaven, and to banish Jove 
from his ethereal throne. And Salmoneus I 
saw, acquitting the remorseless penalty that 
fell on him as he mimicked Jove’s fire and 
the thunder that speaks from Olympus. Char- 
ioted behind four coursers, a torch shaken 
in his hand, he fared in triumph through the 
peoples of Greece and the heart of Elis’ city, 
demanding the homage due to deity ;—mad- 
man, who would counterfeit the storm-cloud 
and the levin inimitable, by the clang of 
bronze and the trampling of hornfooted steeds! 
But the almighty Sire, amid serried clouds, 
flung his bolt—no firebrands he, nor torches 
of pitchy glare!—and smote him headlong be- 
low in the raving whirlwind. Tityos, moreover, 
was there to see—foster-child of Earth’s uni- 
versal motherhood. Over nine full acres his 
body lies stretched, while a monstrous vulture 
tears with crooked beak at his imperishable 
heart and the flesh impregnate with pains: 
deep lodged beneath his breast, it delves for 
the banquet, and the renascent filaments know 
no respite. What boots it to rehearse the Lap- 
ithe, Ixion or Pirithous? [What boots it to 
tell of Tantalus], over whose head pends the 
gloomy rock, ever in act to fall, ever in seem- 
ing descent? The banqueting couches gleam 
high on golden pillars, and the feast is set be- 
fore his face in kingly luxury: but, couched 
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at his side, the eldest of the Furies forbids 
him to lay hand upon the board, and starts 
erect with torch uplifted and thunder on her 
lips. Here dwell they who, while life endured, 
had hatred for their brethren, a blow for a 
parent, or the toils of fraud for a client; who 
found wealth and brooded thereover alone, 
nor shared it with their kin (the greatest 
number this); who were slain for adultery; 
or who followed unrighteous war, nor feared 
to break the allegiance plighted to their lords 
—all prisoned, all awaiting their doom. That 
doom, seek not thou to learn; nor yet the 
guise of fortune wherein they are whelmed! 
Some roll huge rocks unceasingly, or hang 
bound on the spokes of wheels: Theseus, un- 
blest, sits where he shall sit for ever, and 
Phlegyas in agony cries warning to all, and, 
loud-voiced, proclaims through the gloom: 
Behold, and learn to do justice and contemn 
not the gods! This bartered his country for 
gold and set upon her the tyrant’s yoke; laws 
he made for a price, and for a price unmade. 
This assailed his daughter's bed and forced a 
nameless bridal. All dared unutterable sin, and 
succeeded where they dared.—Not though a 
hundred tongues were mine—a _ hundred 
mouths and a voice of iron—could I number 
all those forms of crime, or rehearse the tale 
of vengeance.” 

So said, the aged priestess of Phoebus pur- 
sued: ‘““But come thou now, resume thy way, 
and fulfil the service thou hast assayed. I 
descry those battlements, reared by the Cy- 
clopian forge, and the gates with fronting arch, 
where our commandments received enjoin us 
to lay these offerings.” She ceased; and, ad- 
vancing side by side through the twilight of 
the ways, they abridged the intervening space 
and drew to the doors; where, gaining the 
entry, A®neas sprinkled himself with living 
water and planted the bough full on the 
threshold. 

This at length performed and the service 
of the goddess discharged, they came to the 
realms of joy—the pleasant lawns of the 
Happy Groves, and the seats of the Blest. 
Here an ampler ether invests the plains in 
radiance, and they know their own sun and 
their own stars. Part ply their limbs in the 
verdant lists and, in sportive conflict, wrestle 
on the yellow sand: part tread the dance, and 
sing. Amid these the priest of Thrace sits in 
frowning cincture, and, with sevenfold note, 


_makes music to their measure, sweeping his 
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lyre, now with the hand, anon with quill of 
ivory. Here is Teucer’s immemorial race, a 
fairest line—great-hearted heroes, that were 
born in better years—Ilus and Assaracus, and 


Is it mine, my son, to look on thy face, and 
to hear and answer thy familiar tones? Thus, 
in truth, my musing heart deemed that the 
issue would be, as I pondered thy times; 


Dardanus, parent of Troy.—Distant, he mar- 5 nor hath my care belied me! How many the 


velled at their arms and shadowy cars. Their 
spears stood planted in earth, and their yoke- 
less steeds browsed over the champaign at 
large. For all the delight in chariot and armour, 
that was theirs among the living—all their 
care in pasturing their sleek coursers—follows 
them, changeless, when they are laid beneath 
the soil. And, lo, others he descried, to right 
and left, feasting on the green-sward and sing- 


lands, how wide the seas, whereover thou hast 
travelled to my arms! What storms of peril, 
my son, have tost thee! How I feared the 
Afric realms might harm thee!” But he: “Thy 


ro shade, my father, thy troubled shade, that 


ever and again rose before me, constrained me 
to wend to these portals! My fleet rides the 
Tyrrhene brine. Suffer me to clasp thy hand 
—suffer me, father of mine—nor withdraw 


ing in choir a joyful pean, all in a scented:is thee from our embrace!” So he said, while the 


grove of laurel, whence the waters of Erida- 
nus roll upward, broad-brimming through the 
forest. Here was the company of them, who 
battled and bled for their fatherland; here 
they who were priests and holy, while life 
knew them still; they who were loyal bards 
and sang meetly for Phoebus’ ear, or en- 
nobled life by arts discovered; with all whose 
service to their kind won them remembrance 
among men—each brow cinctured with snowy 
fillet. Whose circumfluent throng the Sibyl 
accosted: —Maszus before the rest; for he 
stood, the centre of the multitude, that gazed 


upward to his face, as head and shoulders he. 


tears rained down his cheeks. Thrice, where he 
stood, he assayed to throw his arms round 
his neck: thrice the phantom fled through 
the hands that clutched in vain, light as the 


20 winds and fleet as the pinions of sleep! 


Meanwhile, in a retired vale, A®neas dis- 
cerned a sequestered grove and whispering 
forest brakes, with the river of Lethe float- 
ing past those homes of peace. About it hov- 


2s ered peoples and nations unnumbered:—as 


when, in the cloudless summer, bees alight on 
the thousand-hued flowerets and stream round 
the snowy lilies, while all the plain murmurs 
to their busy hum. Starting at the sudden vi- 


towered above them: “Say, ye happy souls,3o sion, A‘neas, unknowing, inquired the cause 


and thou, best of ‘bards, what region—what 
haunt—owns Anchises? For his sake have we 
journeyed hither and sailed the great rivers of 
Erebus.” To her the hero, in brief reply: “To 
none is there a fixed abiding-place. We tenant 
the shady groves, and dwell pillowed on the 
velvet banks, or in meadows fresh with run- 
ning brooks. But ye—if such be the desire of 
your heart—ascend this ridge, and instant I 
will set your feet on an easy path.” He said, 
and, stepping in their van, showed them the 
lustrous plains below. These seen, they de- 
scended the mountain-crest. 

But, deep in a green valley, father An- 
chises stood lost in thought, surveying the 
prisoned spirits, destined hereafter to the sun- 
light, and reviewing, as it fell, the full tale of 
his people—his loved posterity, and their fates 
and fortunes, their manners and deeds. He, 
soon as he saw Atneas advancing to meet him 
over the sward, extended either eager palm, 
while tears streamed down his cheeks and a 
cry escaped his lips: “And hast thou come at 
length? Has the love that failed not thy 


—what were yon distant streams, who the men 
that in serried array beset the banks? Then 
father Anchises: ‘Spirits they are, to whom 
Fate owes a second body, and by the wave 


35 of Lethe river they drink the careless waters 


and deep oblivion. Long, in truth, I have de- 
sired to tell thee of these and reveal them 
before thine eyes—long, to rehearse this gen- 
eration of my children, that so the more thou 


40 mayest rejoice with me in Italy discovered.” 


—“O father, shall we deem that any spirits 
travel hence, aloft to our earthly sky, and 
return again to the sluggish clay? What un- 
blest yearning for the light possesses their 


45 blind hearts?”—“I will speak, my son, nor 


hold thee in doubt,” rejoined Anchises; and 
unfolded all in order. 

“First, know that heaven and earth, and the 
watery plain, and the Moon’s lucent sphere, 


s°and Titan’s star, an indwelling spirit sustains, 


and a mind, fused throughout the limbs, sways 
the whole mass and mingles with the giant 
frame. Thence the race of man and of beast, 
and the life of every winged thing, and the 


father’s hope vanquished that perilous path? 55 monsters that Ocean bears under his marble 
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floor. To these seeds a flame-like vigour per- 
tains and an origin celestial, so far as the 
noxious body fetters them not, nor terrene 
limbs dull them, and members born but to die. 


and the civic oak that shades their brows! 
These are they who shall rear for thee No- 
mentum, and Gabii, and Fidene city:—these, 
who shall set on the hills Collatia’s ‘owers, and 


Hence they fear and desire, and grieve and ; Pometii and Inuus’ fort, and Bola and Cora, 


joy, nor discern the sky from their midnight 
fastness and viewless dungeon. Nor yet, alas, 
when life’s latest gleam is fled, are they utterly 
freed from all ill and all the pests of the 
body; and it needs must be that many a taint, 
long ingrained, should be rooted wondrous 
deep in their being. Therefore they are 
amerced by punishment and pay the price of 
ancient evil. Some are hung outspread to the 
substanceless winds: from others the stain of 
guilt is washed under the waste of waters, or 
burnt away by fire. We suffer, each in his 
proper spirit; then are sent to the spacious 
plains of Elysium, where some few abide in 
the blissful fields; till at length the hoary 
ages, when time’s cycle is run, purge the in- 
carnate stain, and leave but the purified ethe- 
real sense and the unsullied essential flame. 
All these, that thou seest, when they have 


10 


1s 


20 


turned the wheel through a thousand years, zs 


God summons in their legions to the river of 
Lethe, that, with memory disenthroned, they 
may review the vaulted heavens and conceive 
desire once more to tenant the flesh.” 

Pausing, Anchises drew his son, and, with 
him, the Sibyl, into the midmost assemblage 
and the heart of the murmuring throng; then 
mounted a hillock, whence, in full view, he 
might scan all their long array, and note the 
lineaments of them that came: 

“Come now and hearken to thy destiny, 
_ while my lips rehearse the glory that here- 
after shall follow the Dardan line, and thy 
children’s children, who shall be born of Ital- 
ian race—illustrious souls and heritors of our 
name. He whom there thou seest—a youth 
leaning on maiden spear—holds the next al- 
lotted place in light, and first shall rise into 
the realms of day, Italian blood mingling in 
his veins—Silvius, Alban name. Him—thy 
latest child—thy spouse Lavinia shall bear to 
thee in the evening of life, a silvan king and 
the father of kings; and from him shall our 
line bear sceptre in Alba the Long. He that 
stands next is Procas, glory of the Trojan 
race; and, with him, Capys and Numitor, and 
he who shall renew thy name, Silvius A‘neas 
—peerless alike in piety and battle, if ever 
he shall mount the throne of Alba. What men 
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that now are nameless lands, but shall then be 
named. Romulus, withal, the child of Mavors, 
shall come at his grandsire’s side—Romulus, 
whom his mother Ilia shall bear of the blood 
of Assaracus. Seest not, how the twin plumes 
rise from his crest—how his father’s own cogni- 
zance even now marks him for the world 
above! Look, my son, and know that under 
his auspices shall glorious Rome bound her 
empire by earth, her pride by Olympus, and, 
one in self, circle with her battlements the 
seven hills, blest in a warrior race: even as 
the Berecyntian Mother rides, chariot-borne, 
tower-crowned, through the Phrygian cities, 
rejoicing in her celestial offspring and clasp- 
ing a hundred of her children’s children—all 
dwellers in Heaven, all tenants of the upper 
skies. Hither now turn thine either eye, and 
behold this people. Rome’s and thine. Here is 
Cesar and all Iulus’ strain, destined to ascend 
the great cope of heaven. Here, yea here, is 
he of the promise that so often thou hast 
heard—Cesar Augustus, child of deity, who 
shall establish again the age of gold in La- 
tium, through the fields where Saturn ere- 
while was king, and shall enlarge his sway past 
the Garamant and Indian, to the land that 
lies beyond the stars, beyond the path of year 
and sun, where heaven-sustaining Atlas up- 
holds on his shoulder the fiery star-gemmed 
sphere. Even now, at dread cf his coming, the 
Caspian realms and Mezotian land tremble to 
the divine response, and wavering and confu- 
sion reign by the mouths of sevenfold Nile. 
Nor, in truth, did Alcides traverse such a 
space of earth, though he pierced the stag of 
brazen foot, though he stilled the woods of 
Erymanthus, and taught Lerna to quake be- 
fore his bow; nor he who guides his car by 
reins of the vine-leaf, all-conquering Liber, 
driving his tigers down from the tall peak of 
Nysa. And doubt we yet to enlarge valour by 
exploit? Or doth fear forbid to set foot on 
Ausonian earth?—But who is he apart, con- 


50spicuous with olive-boughs, and in act of 


sacrifice? I know the locks and hoary beard 
of that Roman king, who, called from lowly 
Cures and a penurious earth to high dominion, 
shall base the infant city securely on his 


they be! Mark the might their port displays, s5laws. Next shall succeed one fated to break 
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his country’s ease, and Tullus shall rouse to 
battle his peace-worn warriors and the hosts 
that have forgot to triumph. On whom fol- 
lows Ancus, the over-vaunting—even now too 
eager for the breath of vulgar favour. Wouldst 
thou see the Tarquin kings, and the proud 
soul of avenging Brutus, and the fasces he re- 
gained? He shall be first to receive the con- 
sul’s power and the axes of dread; and, when 
his sons would wake the sleeping war, their 
father shall summon them to penalty, for free- 
dom’s fair sake. Unhappy he, howsoever the 
after-world may judge of that deed! Yet shall 
the patriot’s love prevail, and the unquenched 
thirst of renown!—And now survey the Decii 
and Drusi yonder, and Torquatus with pitiless 
axe, and Camillus bringing the standards 
again! But they whom thou seest refulgent in 
equal arms, souls at concord, now and so long 
as they are prisoned in night—alas, what 
mutual war, what battled legions and carnage 
shall they rouse, if ever they mount to the 
vital air! For the father shall descend from 
the Alpine heights and Monececus’ citadel, and 
his daughter’s spouse shall confront him with 
the weaponed East! O my children, steel not 
your hearts to such dire conflict, nor turn 
your mighty hands against the breast of your 
motherland! And thou, who drawest thy line- 
age from Olympus—be thou first to shew 
mercy! Cast the sword from thy grasp, thou 
blood of my blood!—There stands he who 
shall drive his car in victory to the Capitol 
heights—triumphant over Corinth, glorious 
from slaughtered Achzea. Argos he shall up- 
root, and Agamemnonian Mycene, and the 
heir of Avacus’ line, seed of Achilles armipotent 
avenging his fathers of Troy and Minerva’s 
polluted fane! Who could quit thee in silence, 
great Cato—or, Cossus, thee? Who the Grac- 
chan race, or the twain of Scipio’s line—two 
thunderbolts of war, the bale of Libya? or 
Fabricius great in poverty? or thee, Serranus, 
as thou sowest in thy furrowed fields? Ye 
Fabu, whither whirl ye my toiling steps? Thou 
art he, the Greatest, who singly restorest our 
state by delay!—Others, I ween, shall labour 
the breathing bronze to softer mould; they 
shall charm the features of life forth from the 
marble; they shall plead the cause with apter 
tongue; their wand shall trace the courses of 
heaven; and they shall tell the renascent stars! 
Roman, be this thy care—these thine arts— 
to bear dominion over the nations and to im- 


pose the law of peace, to spare the humbled 
and to war down the proud!” 
Thus father Anchises; then, while they ad- 
mired, pursued: “Behold, how Marcellus ad- 
5 vances, graced in the spoils of his own good 
sword—his victorious brow towering over all. 
This is he shall stay the Roman realm, when 
it totters beneath the shock of armed confu- 
sion: his horse’s* hooves shall trample on Car- 


ro thaginian and rebel Gaul, and his hand, that 


reft it, shall hang before Father Quirinus the 
third suit of steel!” And now A®neas—for 
he saw walking by his side a youth of comely 
form, shining in arms, but with downcast eyes 


15 and little joy on his visage: “Who is he, my 


father, that thus attends the warrior’s path? 
A son, or one of the heroic strain of his chil- 
dren’s children? How the retinue about him 
murmurs praise! What majesty is in his port! 


zo Yet sable Night hovers round his head with 


mournful shade.” Then father Anchises_ be- 
gan, while his tears welled: “(OO my son, seek 
not to know the great agony of thy people! 
Him the fates shall but shew to earth, nor 


25 suffer longer to be. Too great in thy sight, 


O Heaven, the power of Rome’s children, had 
this thy guerdon endured! What moaning of 
men shall echo from that famed Field to Ma- 
vors’ queenly city! What obsequies, O Tiber, 


30 shalt thou see, when thou flowest by his new- 


raised grave! No child of Ilian blood shall 
raise his Latin ancestry so high in hope, nor 
ever again shall Romulus’ land so vaunt her 
in any that she fosters. Alas for piety, alas 


35 for old-world faith, and the hand unvanquished 


in war! None scatheless had met his blade, 
whether on foot he marched against the foe- 
man, or buried the spur in the flank of his 
reeking steed! Aye me, thou child of tears, if 


4ohaply thou mayest burst the cruel barriers of 


fate, thou shalt be Marcellus! Give me lilies 
from laden hands; let me scatter purple blos- 
soms, and shower these gifts—if no more— 
on the spirit of my child, till the barren serv- 


4Sice be so discharged.”’ Thus, through all that 


region, they wandered at large in the wide 
plains of mist, surveying all. And when An- 
chises had escorted his son throughout, and 
fired his soul with love of the glory to be, anon 


5°he rehearsed the wars that forthwith he must 


wage, and told of the Laurentine peoples, and 
the city of Latinus, and how pursuing he 
might flee or face each toil. 

There are two gates of Sleep:—of horn, 
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fame tells, the one, through which the spirits from son and Sibyl, and dismissed them by 
of truth find an easy passage; the other, the ivory gate. 

wrought smooth-gleaming with sheen of ivory, Plying his way to the fleet, A’neas joined 
but false the visions that the nether powers his company; then sailed unswervingly along 
speed therefrom to the heaven above. There, sthe shore to Caieta’s haven. 

with these words on his lips, Anchises parted 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS 
(65-8 B.C.) 


All critics agree that the Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus have never been_ successfull 
imitated in Latin or in translation. Horace alone 
has mastered the difficult metres of early Greek 
lyrical poetry. Although he was the son of an 
emancipated slave, he was given a good educa- 
tion, particularly in Greek and Latin literature. 
This training influenced his poetry, for much 
of it is a modernization of the satires of Lucilius 
and the lyrics of Archilochus and Alczus. His 
Art of Poetry testifies that he was more con- 
cerned with the mechanics of poetry than with 
the subject matter. This interest accounts for his 
tendency to sacrifice thought to the demands of 
metre. 

Horace began to write poetry with the hope 
of retrieving his fortunes. At the time of the 
assassination of Cesar he was a student of 
philosophy at Athens. He joined the party of 
Brutus, and after the battle of Philippi found 
himself penniless. Soon his poetry brought him 
to the attention of Virgil and Varius, who in- 
troduced him to Mecenas. His friendship w:.th 
the patron of literature was most intimate 
and most fortunate. It appears to have been a 
purely social relationship, as Horace cared little 
for politics. He even refused to become the 
private secretary of Augustus. Maecenas rewarded 
his friend by giving him the Sabine farm. In 
one of his Epistles Horace shows clearly that 
he never sacrificed his independence to his patron. 
He refused in this poem to come to Rome from 
the farm at the request of his friend. The friend- 
ship was one in which both men appreciated the 
abilities and character of the other. 

The satiric poetry of Horace deals with the 


faults of society rather than with those of in- 
dividuals. He tells us how he was annoyed by 
a bore, how the newly rich seek social promi- 
nence, how people censure and gossip about their 
neighbers, how travellers experience hardships 
on their journeys, and how he enjoys the quict 
and delights of social conversation in the country 
more than the artificial society of the town. 
Throughout the satires there runs a_tone of 

acne . Be ee 
moralizing, for Horace was reflective in his com- 
ments on life. He frequently mentions the tzans- 


itoriness of life and the inevitableness of death. 
The lyrical poems also reflec is same_philoso- 


phy. Horace advocates the Epicurean doctrine 
of enjoyment, for “time is swiftly flying.” His 
lyrics touch almost every human _ emotion: 
friendship, love, patriotism, joviality, conviviality, 
and serious reflection. Often they are conven- 
tional and fail to indicate any sincere feeling on 
the part of the poet. This is especially true of 
his love poems. The_fame of the Odes is due 
to their perfection of form. 

is perfection is one of the reasons for the 
popularity of Horace’s poetry. In the eighteenth 
century, when polished verse was greatly admired, 
he was considered the foremost of Latin poets. 
He appeals to the modern reader because of his 
lightness of touch, his humor, and his common 
sense. We feel with Persius, a Latin poet of the 
next generation, that “Horace, sly rogue, man- 
ages to probe his friend’s every fault, while he 
makes him laugh; admittance gained, he plays 
about the heart strings.” 
~The translation ofthe following selections is 
that of Dr. John Marshall and Christopher 
Smart in Everyman's Library. 
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Ah! Lydia, when I hear thee praise 
Telephus’ rosy neck, his wax-smooth arms, 
Alas! my tortured heart’s ablaze, 
And my soul frets with anger and alarms. 


No more my thoughts or looks may keep ; 
Their form unmoved, while down my features 
flow 
The unheeded tears, showing how deep 
Within my heart slow fires of passion glow. 


When on thy shoulders white remains 


The mark of drunken quarrelings, I 
mourn; 10 
Or when the furious madman stains 


Thy pretty lips with tokens of his scorn. 


Wouldst thou but hear me, lover true 
Thou ne’er should’st see in him, whose ire 
had sought 
A savage wrong on lips to do, 15 
Which Venus hath with finest nectar fraught. 


Thrice happy they, ay! and beyond, 
Whom an unbroken link holds close! Thrice 
blest, 
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Whom never breach of lover’s bond 
Shall part in anger, till their final rest! 20 


TO THE SHIP OF STATE 
O ship, fresh waves will bear thee out to sea! 
What art about? With a brave effort wear 
To shore! Seest not how bare 


Of rowing gear thy bulwarks be? 


How groans thy mast, by hurtling southern 


gale 5 
Wounded, and all thy yards? How ev’n thy 
hull, 


Without the girdropes’ pull, 
Can scarce o’er insolent seas prevail? 


Thy sails, once sound and taut, are torn or 


lost; 
Lost too thy gods, to invoke again hard- 
pressed; 10 


Howe’er, true pine confest 
Of Pontus, thy high birth thou boast, 


And vaunt a name outworn. Little men care, 
In hour of fear, for a ship’s painted trash. 
If thou would’st ’scape the lash 15 
Of mocking tempests’ scorn, beware! 


Dear Ship, of late to me a hateful thing, 
But now my dear desire, my weightiest 
thought, 
O shun the seas distraught 
Which round the sun-smit Cyclads swing! 20 


CLEOPATRA 


Now ’tis the hour for wine, now without check 
To trip it gaily, now with feasts sublime 
Worthy a Salian board, ’twas time 
Each deity’s place to deck! 


Who could till now his Cecuban exhume _ 5 
From bins ancestral, while a queen designed 
For Rome’s high seat destruction blind, 

And for Rome’s empire doom,— 


She, and her plague-scarred crew of evil fame, 
Reckless enough to dream joys without 
bound, 10 
And in sweet fortune’s frenzies drowned? 
But pause to madness came, 


When scarce one ship from burning she could 
save! 
Her soul, with Mareotic wine o’erwrought, 
Cesar to real terrors brought, 15 
When he from Italy drave 


Her flight, and tracked her o’er the sea (as 
track 
Hawks the soft dove, or as swift hunters ply 
A hare in snow-clad Thessaly), 
Minded a plague so black 20 


To enchain. But she, seeking her end to grace 
By nobler dying, feared not as woman might 
The sword’s keen edge, nor sought by flight 
Some seaward hiding-place; 


Dared evn to look upon her Court o’er- 
thrown 25 
With eye serene, and with untrembling lip 
The deadly hissing asps to grip, 
And drink their venom down. 


With death resolved upon, more proud her 
mien; 
Scorning that such as she, in hostiie sloop 30 
Her foes like some poor trull should coop 
For triumph, her, a queen! 


IN PRAISE OF SIMPLICITY 


Your Persian pomps, my lad, I cannot brook; 

Chaplets with linden laced suit not my brow; 

Summier’s last rose seek not, in what odd nook 
It lingers now. 


Think not with gaudy splendours to replace s 

The simple myrtle. Myrtle, to my thinking, 

Thee at thy service, me not less, will grace 
In vine-bower drinking. 


FOR MAICENAS’ BIRTHDAY 


A cask I treasure full of Alban wine, 
Nine years matured and more; my garden 
shows 
Parsley, dear Phyllis, fit thy wreath to twine; 
And ivy grows 


In plenty, to adorn thy tresses’ splendour; — ; 
The house with silver shines; an altar stands 
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In vervain wreathed, longing till lambkin 
tender 


Fall by my hands. 


Each helpful soul is busy; in a whirl 

Scurry the lads and maids about the rooms; 10 

The very flames are bustling, as they curl 
Their sooty fumes. 


And now to tell thee why this glad unrest,— 
Tis Ides-day, girl, for which thy help is due, 
The day which parts the month by Venus 
blest, 15 
April, in two. 


It is a day which justly I revere, 
Not more my own birth-morning; since its 
date 
For my Mecenas marks a fresh new-year 
To celebrate. 20 


I know thou’rt fond of Telephus; but he 
Soars past thy reach. Another holds him 
bound; 
Rich, wanton, with the chains of pleasure she 
Enwraps him round. 
Phaéthon, burnt in car high-borne, gives 
warning 25 
*’Gainst greedy hopes. Offers example clear 
The wingéd Pegasus, a mortal scorning 
For cavalier; 


Tkese bid thee square ambition with desert, 
And owning hopes above thee wicked, shun 30 
A lover set too high. Come then, sweetheart, 


My final one, 
Since ne’er for other maid this heart shall 
glow, 
List to the strains, which with sweet voice 
rehearsed, 
Erclong thou lt render. Frowns and pique will 
g0, 35 


By song dispersed. 


IN PRAISE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


“Happy the man, who far from town’s affairs, 
The life of old-world mortals shares; 

With his own oxen tills his forebears’ fields, 
Nor thinks of usury and its yields. 

No soldier he, by the fierce bugle called, 
Nor sailor, at each storm appalled; 


He shuns the forum, and the haughty gate 
Of nobles stronger than the State. 
His business is round poplars tall to twine 
The ripe young layers of the vine; 10 
Or in some quiet valley to survey 
His lowing heifers as they stray. 
Now with his knife the worthless shoots he 
lops, 
Grafting instead for richer crops; 
Draws the new honey, in pure jars to keep, 1s 
Or shears the timid staggering sheep. 
When Autumn, with his mellow fruitage gay, 
Doth o’er the fields his head display, 
What joy if is the grafted pears to try, 
And grapes which with sea-purple vie; 20 
Fit gift, Priapus, choosing for thy hand, 
Or Silvan, thine, guard of his land! 
What joy, beneath some holm-oak old and 
grey 
Or on thick turf, one’s limbs to lay; 
While streams past toppling banks roll down 
their flood, 25 
And the birds croon in every wood, 
And fountains murmur with their gushing 
streams 
Sounds that shall soothe to sleep and dreams. 
Then when the thunderous winter comes again, 
Rainstorms and snowdrifts in its train, 30 
This side and that many hounds he'll set, 
Into the toils fierce boars to fret; 
Or on smooth fork his fine-wrought network 
sling, 
To clip the greedy thrush-bird’s wing, 
Or trap the travelled crane or timid hare, 3; 
Prizes of joy beyond compare. 
Who amid sports like these forgets not quite 
Love’s ill desires and pestering plight? 
Nay if a modest wife be there to cheer 
The home, and tend the children dear, 40 
As stout Apulia’s sunburnt women do, 
Or Sabines, and at evening strew 
The sacred hearth with logs well-aged, to burn 
Against her jaded man’s return; 
Next her fed beasts in hurdle-fence restrain, 4s 
And their distended udders drain; 
Last, from sweet cask the year’s fresh wine- 
draught take, 
And an unbought regalement make,— 
O then not Lucrine oysters so would please, 


Or scaur, or turbot, that o’er seas 50 
From eastern parts some thunderous storm 
may sweep 


Into our waters from the deep! 
Not guinea-fowl into my paunch would fare, 
No, nor Ionian partridge rare, 
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More pleasingly, 
pulled, 

From olives’ richest branches culled, 

Or meadow-haunting sorrel-leaves, combined 
With mallows, to ill stomachs kind; 

Or haply lamb, slain at the Boundary-Feast, 
Or kid, from a wolf’s jaws released. 60 

Mid junketings like these how good to spy 
The fed sheep as they homeward hie, 

To see the wearied beeves with shoulders slack 
Trundle the upturned ploughshare back; 

And seated hinds, the mansion’s humming 


than fruit myself had 
55 


swarm, 65 
Crowd where the hearth-gods’ smiles show 
warm!” 


POSTSCRIPT 


Alfius the usurer, when thus he swore 
Farmer to be for ever more, 

At the mid-month his last transaction ending, 
By next new moon is keen for lending. 


A CURSE ON GARLIC 


If ever knave his father’s throttle break, 
The doom for such foul crime I'll make, 


70 


Garlic to eat, than hemlock deadlier far! 
Flint surely, reapers’ stomachs are! 
What venom’s this, that in my entrails boils? s 
Has poisoned gore from serpent coils 
Been in dead secret with my salad brewed, 
Or has Canidia touched the food? 
What time that comely Argonaut 
charmed 
Medea, she with garlic armed 10 
Her lover, smearing him so strong, that he 
Yoked the wild bulls quite easily. 
With it she soaked the gifts, his fere which 
slew, 
Then forth on flying serpents flew. 
No heat like this, star-fed, e’er broiling fell, x; 
Where parched Apulia’s ridges swell; 
The poisoned cloak round Hercules’ shoulders 
cast, 
Did not the strong man fiercelier blast. 
If, wag Mecenas, e’er again you play 
A trick like this on me, I pray 20 
Your love with lifted hand each kiss may 
spurn, 
And to the bed’s far border turn. 


Jason 


SATIRE IX 


HE DESCRIBES HIS SUFFERINGS FROM THE LO- 
QUACITY OF AN IMPERTINENT FELLOW 


I was accidentally going along the Via Sacra, 
meditating on some trifle or other, as is my 
custom, and totally intent upon it. A certain 
person, known to me by name only, runs up; 
and, having seized my hand, “How do you do, 
my dearest fellow?” “Tolerably well,” say I, 
“as times go; and I wish you everything you 
can desire.” When he still followed me; 
“Would you anything?” said I to him. But, 
“You know me,” says he: “I am a man of 
learning.” “Upon that account,” said I, “you 
will have more of my esteem.” Wanting sadly 
to get away from him, sometimes I walked on 
apace, now and then I stopped, and whispered 
something to my boy. When the sweat ran 
down to the bottom of my ankles; O, said I 
to myself, Bolanus, how happy were you in 
a headpiece! Meanwhile he kept prating on 
anything that came uppermost, praised the 
streets, the city; and, when I made him no 
answer; “You want terribly,” said he, “to get 
away; I perceived it long ago; but you effect 
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nothing. I shall still stick close to you; I shall 
follow you hence: where are you at present 
bound for?” “There is no need for your being 
carried so much about: I want to see a person, 
who is unknown to you: he lives a great way 
off across the Tiber, just by Czsar’s gardens.”’ 
“T have nothing to do, and I am not lazy; I 
will attend you thither.” I hang down my ears 
like an ass of surly disposition, when a heavier 
load than ordinary is put upon his back. He 
begins again: “If I am tolerably acquainted 
with myself, you will not esteem Viscus or 
Varius as a friend, more than me; for who 
can write more verses, or in a shorter time 
than I? Who can move his limbs with softer 
grace [in the dance]? And then I sing, so 
that even Hermogenes may envy.” 

Here there was an opportunity of interrupt- 
ing him. “Have you a mother, [or any] rela- 
tions that are interested in your welfare?” 
“Not one have I; I have buried them all.” 
“Happy they! now I remain. Despatch me: 
for the fatal moment is at hand, which an old 
Sabine sorceress, having shaken her divining 
urn, foretold when I was a boy; ‘This child, 
neither shall cruel poison, nor the hostile 
sword, nor pleurisy, nor cough, nor the crip- 
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pling gout destroy: a babbler shall one day that you wanted to communicate something to 


demolish him; if he be wise, let him avoid me in private.” “I remember it very well; 
talkative people, as soon as he comes to but will tell it you at a better opportunity: 
man’s estate.’ ” to-day is the thirtieth Sabbath. Would you 


One-fourth of the day being now past, we saffront the circumcised Jews?” I reply, “I 
came to Vesta’s temple; and, as good luck have no scruple [on that account].” “But I 
would have it, he was obliged to appear to have: I am something weaker, one of the mul- 
his recognisance; which unless he did, he must _ titude. You must forgive me: I will speak with 
have lost his cause. “If you love me,” said he, you on another occasion.” And has this sun 
“step in here a little.” “May I die! if I beroarisen so disastrous upon me! The wicked 
either able to stand it out, or have any knowl- rogue runs away, and leaves me under the 
edge of the civil laws: and besides, 1am ina _ knife. But by luck his adversary met him: and, 
hurry, you know whither.” “I am in doubt “Whither are you going, you infamous fel- 
what I shall do,” said he; “whether desert you low?” roars he with a loud voice: and, “Do 
or my cause.” “Me, I beg of you.” “I will1s you witness the arrest?” I assent. He hurries 
not do it,” said he; and began to take the him into court: there is great clamour on both 
lead of me. I (as it is difficult to contend sides, a mob from all parts. Thus Apollo pre- 
with one’s master) follow him. ‘““How stands served me. 
it with Mecenas and you?” Thus he begins 
his prate again. “He is one of few intimates, 20 
and of a very wise way of thinking. No man SATIRE VI 
ever made use of opportunity with more 
cleverness. You should have a powerful as- HE SETS THE CONVENIENCES OF A COUNTRY 


sistant, who could play an underpart, if you RETIREMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
were disposed to recommend this man; may I 2s TROUBLES OF A LIFE IN TOWN 

perish, if you should not supplant all the rest!” 

“We do not live there in the manner you imag- This was [ever] among the number of my 


ine; there is not a house that is freer or more wishes: a portion of ground not over-large, in 
remote from evils of this nature. It is never of | which was a garden, and a fountain with a con- 
any disservice to me, that any particular per-sotinual stream close to my house, and a little 
son is wealthier or a better scholar than I am: woodland besides. The gods have done more 
every individual has his proper place.” “You abundantly, and better, for me [than this]. 
tell me a marvellous thing, scarcely credible.” It is well: O son of Maia, I ask nothing more 
“But it is even so.” “You the more inflame my save that you would render these donations 
desires to be near his person.” “You need only 3s lasting to me. If I have neither made my estate 
be inclined to it: such is your merit, you will larger by bad means, nor am in a way to 
accomplish it: and he is capable of being won; make it less by vice or misconduct; if I do 
and on that account the first access to him he not foolishly make any petition of this sort— 
makes difficult.” “I will not be wanting to my- “Oh that that neighbouring angle, which now 
self: I will corrupt his servants with presents; 4o spoils the regularity of my field, could be 
if I am excluded to-day, I will not desist; I added! Oh that some accident would discover to 
will seek opportunities; I will meet him in’ me an urn [full] of money! as it did to him, 
the public streets; I will wait upon him home. who having found a treasure, bought that very 
Life allows nothing to mortals without great ground he before tilled in the capacity of an 
labour.” While he was running on at this rate, 4s hired servant, enriched by Hercules’ being his 
lo! Fuscus Aristius comes up, a dear friend  friend”’; if what I have at present satisfies me, 
of mine, and one who knew the fellow well. grateful, I supplicate you with this prayer: 
We make a stop. “Whence come you? whither make my cattle fat for the use of their mas- 
are you going?” he asks and answers. I began ter, and everything else, except my genius: 
to twitch him [by the elbow], and to take hold so and, as you are wont, be present as my chief 
of his arms [that were affectedly] passive, guardian. Wherefore, when I have removed 
nodding and distorting my eyes, that he might myself from the city to the mountains and my 
rescue me. Cruelly arch, he laughs and pre- castle, (what can I polish, preferably to my 
tends not to take the hint: anger galled my _ satires and prosaic muse?) neither evil ambi- 
liver, “Certainly,” [said I, “Fuscus,] you said is tion destroys me, nor the heavy south wind, 
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nor the sickly autumn, the gain of baleful 
Libitina. 

Father of the morning, or Janus, if with more 
pleasure thou hearest thyself [called by that 


nearer the gods) heard anything relating to the 
Dacians?” “Nothing at all for my part,” [I 
reply]. “How you ever are a sneerer!” “But 
may all the gods torture me, if I know any- 


name], from whom men commence the toils ; thing of the matter.” “What! will Cesar give 


of business, and of life, (such is the will of the 
gods,) be thou the beginning of my song. At 
Rome you hurry me away to be bail; “Away, 
despatch, [you cry], lest any one should be 


the lands he promised the soldiers, in Sicily 
or in Italy?” As I am swearing I know nothing 
about it, they wonder at me, [thinking] me, 
to be sure, a creature of extraordinary and 


before-hand with you in doing that friendly:o profound secrecy. 


office: I must go, at all events, whether the 
north wind sweep the earth, or winter con- 
tracts the snowy day into a narrower circle. 
After this, having uttered in a clear and deter- 


Among things of this nature the day is 
wasted by me, mortified as I am, not without 
such wishes as these: O rural retirement, when 
shall I behold thee? and when shall it be in 


minate manner [the legal form], which may be 1; my power to pass through the pleasing oblivion 


a detriment to me, I must bustle through the 
crowd; and must disoblige the tardy. “What 
is your will, madman, and what are you about, 
impudent fellow?” So one accosts me with his 


of a life full of solicitude, one while with the 
books of the ancients, another while in sleep 
and leisure? O when shall the bean related to 
Pythagoras, and at the same time herbs well 


passionate curses. “You jostle everything that2o larded with fat bacon, be set before me? O 


is in your way, if with an appointment full in 
your mind you are posting away to Mecenas.” 
This pleases me, and is like honey: I will not 
tell a lie. But by the time I reach the gloomy 


evenings, and suppers fit for gods! with which 
I and my friends regale ourselves in the pres- 
ence of my household gods; and feed my saucy 
slaves with viands, of which libations have 


Esquiliz, a hundred affairs of other people’s2; been made. The guest, according to every one’s 


encompass me on every side: “Roscius begged 
that you would be with him at the court-house 
to-morrow before the second hour.” “The 
secretaries requested you would remember, 


inclination, takes off the glasses of different 
sizes, free from mad laws: whether one of a 
strong constitution chooses hearty bumpers; or 
another more joyously gets mellow with mod- 


Quintus, to return to-day about an affair ofso erate ones. Then conversation arises, not con- 


public concern, and of great consequence.” 
“Get Mecenas to put his signet to these tab- 
lets.” Should one say, “I will endeavour at 
it”: “Tf you will, you can,” adds he; and is 


cerning other people’s villas and houses, nor 
whether Lepos dances well or not; but we de- 
bate on what is more to our purpose, and what 
it is pernicious not to know—whether men are 


more earnest. The seventh year approaching to3s made happy by riches or by virtue; or what 


the eighth is now elapsed, from the time that 
Mecenas began to reckon me in the number 
of his friends; only thus far, as one he would 
like to take along with him in his chariot, 


leads us into intimacies, interest or moral rec- 
titude; and what is the nature of good, and 
what its perfection. Meanwhile, my neighbour 
Cervius prates away old stories relative to the 


when he went a journey, and to whom he 4o subject. For, if any one ignorantly commends 


would trust such kind of trifles as these: 
“What is the hour?” “Is Gallina, the Thracian, 
a match for [the gladiator] Syrus?” “The 
cold morning air begins to pinch those that are 


the troublesome riches of Arelius, he thus be- 
gins: “On a time a country-mouse is reported 
to have received a city-mouse into his poor 
cave, an old host his old acquaintance; a blunt 


ill provided against it”;—and such things as 4s fellow and attentive to his acquisitions, yet so 


are well enough intrusted to a leaky ear. For 
all this time, every day and hour, I have been 
more subjected to envy. Our son of fortune 
here, says everybody, witnessed the shows in 


as he could [on occasion] enlarge his narrow 
soul in acts of hospitality. What need of many 
words? He neither grudged him the hoarded 
vetches, nor the long oats; and bringing in his 


company with [Mecenas], and played with semouth a dry plum, and nibbled scraps of 


him in the Campus Martius.” Does any dis- 
heartening report spread from the rostrum 
through the streets, whoever comes in my way 
consults me [concerning it]: “Good Sir, have 


bacon, presented them to him, being desirous 
by the variety of the supper to get the better 
of the daintiness of his guest, who hardly 
touched with his delicate tooth the several 


you (for you must know, since you approach <- things: while the father of the family himself, 
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extended on fresh straw, ate a spelt and dar- 
nel, leaving that which was better [for his 
guest]. At length the citizen addressing him, 
‘Friend,’ says he, ‘what delight have you to live 
laboriously on the ridge of a rugged thicket? 
Will you not prefer men and the city to the 
savage woods? Take my advice, and go along 
with me: since mortal lives are allotted to all 
terrestrial animals, nor is there any escape 
from death, either for the great or the small. 
Wherefore, my good friend, while it is in your 
power, live happy in joyous circumstances: 
live mindful of how brief an existence you 
have.’ Soon as these speeches had wrought 
upon the peasant, he leaps nimbly from his 
cave: thence they both pursue their intended 
journey, being desirous to steal under the city- 
walls by night. And now the night possessed 
the middle region of the heavens, when each 
of them set foot in a gorgeous palace, where 
carpets dyed with crimson grain glittered upon 
ivory couches, and many baskets of a magnifi- 
cent entertainment remained, which had yes- 
terday been set by in baskets piled upon one 
another. After he had placed the peasant then, 
stretched at ease, upon a splendid carpet; he 
bustles about like an adroit host, and keeps 
bringing up one dish close upon another, and 
with an affected civility performs all the cere- 


since Bacchus enlisted the brain-sick poets 
among the Satyrs and the Fauns, the sweet 
muses have usually smelt of wine in the 
morning. Homer, by his excessive praises of 
5 wine, is convicted as a boozer: father Ennius 
himself never sallied forth to sing of arms, 
unless in drink. “I will condemn the sober to 
the bar and the pretor’s bench, and deprive 
the abstemious of the power of singing.” 


1o As soon as he gave out this edict, the poets 


did not cease to contend in midnight cups, 
and to smell of them by day. What! If any 
savage, by a stern countenance and bare feet, 
and the texture of a scanty gown, should imi- 


1s tate Cato; will he represent the virtue and 


morals of Cato? The tongue that imitated 
Timagenes was the destruction of the Moor, 
while he affected to be humorous, and at- 
tempted to seem eloquent. The example that 


20 is imitable in its faults, deceives [the ignor- 


ant |. Soh! if I was to grow pale by accident, 
[these poetasters] would drink the blood- 
thinning cumin. O ye imitators, ye servile herd, 
how often your bustlings have stirred my bile, 


25 how often my mirth; 


I was the original, who set my free foot- 
steps upon the vacant sod; I trod not in the 
steps of others. He who depends upon him- 
self, as leader, commands the swarm. I first 


monies, first tasting of everything he serves up. 30 Showed to Italy the Parian iambics: follow- 


He, reclined, rejoices in the change of his situa- 
tion, and acts the part of a boon companion 
in the good cheer; when on a sudden a pro- 
digious rattling of the folding. doors shook 


ing the numbers and spirit of Archilochus, but 
not his subject and style, which afflicted Ly- 
cambes. You must not, however, crown me 
with a more sparing wreath, because I was 


them both from their couches. Terrified they 35 afraid to alter the méasure and structure of his 


began to scamper all about the room, and more 
and more heartless to be in confusion, while 
the lofty house resounded with [the barking 
of] mastiff dogs; upon which, says the 


verse: for the manly Sappho governs her 
muse by the measures of Archilochus, so does 
Alcseus; but differing from him in the ma- 
terials and disposition [of his lines], neither 


country-mouse, ‘I have no desire for a life 4o does he seek for a father-in-law whom he may 


like this; and so farewell: my wood and cave, 
secure from surprises, shall with homely tares 
comfort me.’ ” 


EPISTLE XIX 


TO MAZCENAS 


He shows the folly of some persons, who would 
imitate; and the envy 
censure him, 

O learned Mecenas, if you believe old Cra- 
tinus, no verses which are written by water- 
drinkers can please, or be long-lived. Ever 


defame with his fatal lampoons, nor does he 
tie a rope for his betrothed spouse in scandal- 
ous verse. Him too, never celebrated by any 
other tongue, I the Roman lyrist first made, 


4s known. It delights me, as I bring out new 


productions, to be perused by the eyes, and 
held in the hands, of the ingenuous. 

Would you know why the ungrateful reader 
who extols and is fond of my works at home, 


of others, who would sounjustly decries them without doors? I hunt 


not after the applause of the inconstant vul- 
gar, at the expense of entertainments, and for 
the bribe of a worn-out coat: I am not an 
auditor of noble writers, nor a vindictive re- 
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citer, nor condescend to court the tribes and 
desks of the grammarians. Hence are these 
tears. If I say that “I am ashamed to repeat 
my worthless writings to crowded theatres, and 
give an air of consequence to trifles”: You ridi- 
cule us,” says [one of them], ‘‘and you reserve 
those pieces for the ears of Jove: you are con- 
fident that it is you alone who can distil the 


poetic honey, beautiful in your own eyes.” 
At these words I am afraid to turn up my 
nose; and lest I should be torn by the acute 
nails of my adversary, ‘“‘This place is disagree- 

5 able,” I cry out, “and I demand a prorogation 
of the contest.” For contest is wont to beget 
trembling emulation and strife, and_ strife 
cruel enmities and funereal war. 


TITUS LIVIUS 
(SUELO TSA De) 


At the age of 32 Titus Livius began his 


History of Rome from her Foundation, To this 
SH ee ee CvOTeT-DIS-SaLITEtite Of 142 
books, which he published from time to time, 
only 35 are extant, but these give us an ex- 
cellent idea of his purpose and method. In his 
introduction he wrote that he intended to tell 
about “the life and manners, the men and 
methods, military and political, by which the 
Empire was won and extended.” 

Livy was not a scientific historian. He made 
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no effort to “COnsult_original sources and never 
verified his authorities. When he found that 


early accounts differed, he chose the one which 
favored the Romans, or he would include both 
versions and let the reader choose, stating, “It 
does not greatly matter which is right.” He 
endeavored to give the truth about the major 
actions but was unconcerned about details. He 


had practically no knowledge of military opera- 


tions and very little idea of geography. He 
never bothered f6-Wisit the scenes of the Battles: 
consequently his topographical descriptions are 
often confused. He repeated events if he found 
them under different years in several authorities. 
Furthermore, he employed the method of the 


THE HISTORY OF ROME 
Tue StTorRY OF ROMULUS 


Birth and Uprearing.—But the Fates had, 
I believe, already decreed the origin of this 
great city and the foundation of the mightiest 
empire under heaven. The Vestal was forcibly 
violated and gave birth to twins, She named 
Mars as their father, either because she really 
believed it, or because the fault might appear 
less heinous if a deity were the cause of it. But 
neither gods nor men sheltered her or her 
babes from the king’s cruelty; the priestess 
was thrown into prison, the boys were ordered 
to be thrown into the river. By a heaven-sent 
chance it happened that the Tiber was then 
overflowing its banks, and stretches of stand- 
ing water prevented any approach to the main 
channel. Those who were carrying the children 
expected that this stagnant water would be 
sufficient to drown them, so under the impres- 
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annalist, which at times makes his account dull 
and verbose. 

Yet Livy’s Histor stands with with Virgil's 4neid 
as a monument of the greatness of Rome. Livy 
was conservative by nature and ethical_in_tone. 
He wished to tell his generation of the great 
Romans of the past and their noble actions as 
examples for virtuous and courageous living. Im- 
portant events, such as the sack of Rome by 
the Gauls, are presented in a dramatic style. No 
one can read about the founding of the republic 
without having his emotions stirred. The patriot- 
ism of the historian would arouse the most apa- 
thetic of readers. When he desired to bring out 
the nobility of a leader, he wasted no words in 
description but allowed the general or statesman 
to reveal his own character in a speech. In fact, 
Livy's history might be_called_an_ oratorical_ his- 
tory. The small portion we have contains about 
400 speeches. Livy’s admiration for oratgry is 


also a ent from his rhetorical style. He has 
a tendency toward elaboration and involved 


sentence structure. 

The translation of the selection from the first 
bock is that of Rey. Canon Roberts in Every- 
man’s Library. 


sion that they were carrying out the king’s 
orders they exposed the boys at the nearest 
point of the overflow, where the Ficus Rumin- 
alis (said to have been formerly called Romul- 
aris) now stands. The locality was then a wild 
solitude. The tradition goes on to say that 
after the floating cradle in which the boys had 
been exposed had been left by the retreating 
water on dry land, a thirsty she-wolf from 
the surrounding hills, attracted by the crying 
of the children, came to them, gave them her 
teats to suck and was so gentle towards them 
that the king's flock-master found her licking 
the boys with her tongue. According to the 
story, his name was Faustulus. He took the 
children to his hut and gave them to his wife 
Larentia to bring up. Some writers think that 
Larentia, from her unchaste life, had got the 
nickname of ‘“She-wolf” amongst the shep- 
herds, and that this was the origin of the mar- 
vellous story. 

As soon as the boys, thus born and thus 
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brought up, grew to be young men they did 
not neglect their pastoral duties, but their spe- 
cial delight was roaming through the woods on 
hunting expeditions. As their strength and 
courage were thus developed, they used not 
only to lie in wait for fierce beasts of prey, 
but they even attacked brigands when loaded 
with plunder. They distributed what they took 
amongst the shepherds, with whom, surrounded 
by a continually increasing body of young 
men, they associated themselves in their seri- 
ous undertakings and in their sports and pas- 
times. 

Romulus recognised, Amulius killed —It is 
said that the festival of the Lupercalia, which 
is still observed, was even in those days cele- 
brated on the Palatine hill. This hill was 
originally called Pallantium from a city of the 
same name in Arcadia; the name was after- 
wards changed to Palatium. Evander, an Ar- 
cadian, had held that territory many ages be- 
fore, and had introduced an annual festival 
from Arcadia in which young men ran about 
naked for sport and wantonness, in honour of 
the Lycean Pan, whom the Romans after- 
wards called Inuus. The existence of this fes- 
tival was widely recognised, and it was while 
the two brothers were engaged in it that the 
brigands, enraged at losing their plunder, am- 
bushed them. Romulus successfully defended 
himself, but Remus was taken prisoner and 
brought before Amulius, his captors impu- 
dently accusing him of their own crimes. The 
principal charge brought against them was that 


condition, began to recall the memory of his 

grandchildren, and further inquiries brought 

him to the same conclusion as Faustulus; 

nothing was wanting to the recognition of 
s Remus. So the king Amulius was being en- 

meshed on all sides by hostile purposes. Ro- 

mulus shrunk from a direct attack with his 

body of shepherds, for he was no match for 

the king in open fight. They were instructed 
10 to approach the palace by different routes and 
meet there at a given time, whilst from Nu- 
mitor’s house Remus lent his assistance with a 
second band he had collected. The attack suc- 
ceeded and the king was killed. 

At the beginning of the fray, Numitor gave 
out that an enemy had entered the City and 
was attacking the palace, in order to draw 
off the Alban soldiery to the citadel, to defend 
it. When he saw the young men coming to 
20 congratulate him after the assassination, he 

at once called a council of his people and ex- 

plained his brother’s infamous conduct towards 
him, the story of his grandsons, their parentage 
and bringing up, and how he recognised them. 


15 


25 Then he proceeded to inform them of the 


tyrant’s death and his responsibility for it. 
The young men marched in order through the 
midst of the assembly and saluted their grand- 
father as king; their action was approved by 


zo the whole population, who with one voice rati- 


fied the title and sovereignty of the king. 
The Foundation of Rome.—After the gov- 

ernment of Alba was thus transferred to Numi- 

tor, Romulus and Remus were seized with the 


of invading Numitor’s lands with a body of 35 desire of building a city in the locality where 


young men whom they had got together, and 
carrying off plunder as though in regular war- 
fare. Remus accordingly was handed over to 
Numitor for punishment. 

Faustulus had from the beginning suspected 
that it was royal offspring that he was bring- 
ing up, for he was aware that the boys had 
been exposed at the king’s command and the 
time at which he had taken them away exactly 
corresponded with that of their exposure. He 
had, however, refused to divulge the matter 
prematurely, until either a fitting opportunity 
occurred or necessity demanded its disclosure. 
The necessity came first. Alarmed for the 
safety of Remus he revealed the state of the 
case to Romulus. It so happened that Numitor 
also, who had Remus in his custody, on hear- 
ing that he and his brother were twins, and 
comparing their ages, and the character and 
bearing so unlike that of one in a servile 


they had been exposed. There was the super- 
fluous population of the Alban and Latin 
towns, to these were added the shepherds: it 
was natural to hope that with all these Alba 
40 Would be small and Lavinium small in com- 
parison with the city which was to be founded. 
These pleasant anticipations were disturbed 

by the ancestral curse—ambition—which led 
to a deplorable quarrel over what was at first 
45a trivial matter. As they were twins and no 
claim to precedence could be based on senior- 
ity, they decided to consult the tutelary deities 
of the place by means of augury as to who was 
to give his name to the new city, and who 
50 was to rule it after it had been founded. Ro- 
mulus accordingly selected the Palatine as his 
station for observation, Remus the Aventine. 
Death of Remus.—Remus is said to have 
been the first to receive an omen: six vultures 
55appeared to him. The augury had just been 
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announced to Romulus when double the num- 
ber appeared to him. Each was saluted as king 
by his own party. The one side based their 
claim on the priority of the appearance, the 
other on the number of the birds. Then fol- 
lowed an angry altercation; heated passions led 
to bloodshed; in the tumult Remus was killed. 
The more common report is that Remus con- 
temptuously jumped over the newly raised 
walls and was forthwith killed by the enraged 
Romulus, who exclaimed, ‘“‘So shall it be hence- 
forth with every one who leaps over my 
walls.” Romulus thus became sole ruler, and 
the city was called after him, its founder. 

The Legend of Hercules and Cacus.—His 
first work was to fortify the Palatine hill 
where he had been brought up. The worship of 
the other deities he conducted according to the 
use of Alba, but that of Hercules in accord- 
ance with the Greek rites as they had been 
instituted by Evander. It was into this neigh- 
bourhood, according to the tradition, that Her- 
cules, after he had killed Geryon, drove his 
oxen, which were of marvellous beauty. He 
swam across the Tiber, driving the oxen be- 
fore him, and wearied with his journey, lay 
down in a grassy place near the river to rest 
himself and the oxen, who enjoyed the rich 
pasture. When sleep had overtaken him, as 
he was heavy with food and wine, a shepherd 
living near, called Cacus, presuming on his 
strength, and captivated by the beauty of the 
oxen, determined to secure them. If he drove 
them before him into the cave, their hoof- 
marks would have led their owner on his search 
for them in the same direction, so he dragged 
the finest of them backwards by their tails into 
his cave. At the first streak of dawn Hercules 
awoke, and on surveying his herd saw that 
some were missing. He proceeded towards the 
nearest cave, to see if any tracks pointed in 
that direction, but he found that every hoof- 
mark led from the cave and none towards it. 
Perplexed and bewildered he began to drive 
the herd away from so dangerous a neighbour- 
hood. Some of the cattle, missing those which 
were left behind, lowed as they often do, and 
an answering low sounded from the cave. 
Hercules turned in that direction, and as Cacus 
tried to prevent him by force from entering 
the cave, he was killed by a blow from Her- 
cules’ club, after vainly appealing for help 
to his comrades. 

The king of the country at that time was 


2s With thine own special worship. 


ruled more by personal ascendency than by 
the exercise of power. He was looked up to 
with reverence for his knowledge of letters— 
a new and marvellous thing for uncivilised men 
but he was still more revered because of his 
mother Carmenta, who was believed to be a 
divine being and regarded with wonder by all 
as an interpreter of Fate, in the days before 
the arrival of the Sibyl in Italy. This Evander, 


5 


1o alarmed by the crowd of excited shepherds 


standing round a stranger whom they accused 
of open murder, ascertained from them the na- 
ture of his act and what led to it. As he ob- 
served the bearing and stature of the man to 


15 be more than human in greatness and august 


dignity, he asked who he was. When he heard 
his name, and learnt his father and his coun- 
try, he said, ‘Hercules, son of Jupiter, hail! 
My mother, who speaks truth in the name of 


20 the gods, has prophesied that thou shalt join 


the company of the gods, and that here a 
shrine shall be dedicated to thee, which in ages 
to come the most powerful nation in all the 
world shall call their Ara Maxima and honour 
” Hercules 
grasped Evander’s right hand and said that 
he took the omen to himself and would fulfil 
the prophecy by building and consecrating the 
altar. Then a heifer of conspicuous beauty was 


3o taken from the herd, and the first sacrifice was 


offered; the Potitii and Pinarii, the two prin- 
cipal families in those parts, were invited by 
Hercules to assist in the sacrifice and at the 
feast which followed. It so happened that the 


35 Potitii were present at the appointed time, and 


the entrails were placed before them; the Pin- 
aril arrived after these were consumed and came 
in for the rest of the banquet. It became a 
permanent institution from that time, that 


4oas long as the family of the Pinarii survived 


they should not eat of the entrails of the vic- 
tims. The Potitii, after being instructed by 
Evander, presided over that rite for many 
ages, until they handed over their ministerial 


45 0ffice to public servants, after which the 


whole race of the Potitii perished. 

This, out of all foreign rites, was the only 
one which Romulus adopted, as though he felt 
that an immortality won through courage, of 


sowhich this was the memorial, would one day 


be his own. reward. 

The Political Constitution—After the 
claims of religion had been duly acknowledged, 
Romulus called his people to a council. As 


Evander, a refugee from. Peloponnesus, who ssnothing could unite them into one political 
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body but the observance of common laws and 
customs, he gave them a body of laws, which 
he thought would only be respected by a rude 
and uncivilised race of men if he inspired them 
with awe by assuming the outward symbols of 
power. He surrounded himself with greater 
state, and in particular he cailed into his serv- 
ice twelve lictors. Some think that he fixed 
upon this number from the number of the 
birds who foretold his sovereignty; but I am 
inclined to agree with those who think that 
as this class of public officers was borrowed 
from the same people from whom the “sella 
curulis” and the “toga pretexta” were adopted 
—their neighbours, the Etruscans—so the num- 
ber itself also was taken from them. Its use 
amongst the Etruscans is traced to the cus- 
tom of the twelve sovereign cities of Etruria, 
when jointly electing a king, furnishing him 
each with one lictor. 

The Asylum.—Meantime the City was grow- 
ing by the extension of its walls in various 
directions; an increase due rather to the an- 
ticipation of its future population than to any 


present overcrowding. His next care was to se- 2s 


cure an addition to the population that the 
size of the City might not be a source of weak- 
ness. It had been the ancient policy of the 
founders of cities to get together a multitude 


of people of obscure and low origin and then 30 


to spread the fiction that they were the chil- 
dren of the soil. In accordance with this policy, 
Romulus opened a place of refuge on the spot 
where, as you go down from the Capitol, you 


find an enclosed space between two groves. A35 


promiscuous crowd of freemen and slaves, 
eager for change, fled thither from the neigh- 
bouring states. This was the: first accession of 
strength to the nascent greatness of the 
city. 

The Senate.—When he was satisfied as to its 
strength, his next step was to provide for that 
strength being wisely directed. He created a 
hundred senators; either because that number 
was adequate, or because there were only a 
hundred heads of houses who could be created. 
In any case they were called the “Patres” in 
virtue of their rank, and their descendants 
were called “Patricians.” 

The Rape of the Sabines—The Roman 
State had now become so strong that it was a 
match for any of its neighbours in war, but its 
greatness threatened to last for only one gen- 
eration, since through the absence of women 
there was no hope of offspring, and there was 


b 
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no right of intermarriage with their neigh- 
bours. Acting on the advice of the senate, 
Romulus sent envoys amongst the surround- 
ing nations to ask for alliance and the right of 
intermarriage on behalf of his new community. 
It was represented that cities, like everything 
else, sprung from the humblest beginnings, and 
those who were helped on by their own cour- 
age and the favour of heaven won for them- 
selves great power and great renown. As to the 
origin of Rome, it was well known that whilst 
it had received divine assistance, courage and 
self-reliance were not wanting. There should, 
therefore, be no reluctance for men to mingle 
their blood with their fellow-men. 

Nowhere did the envoys meet with a favour- 
able reception. Whilst their proposals were 
treated with contumely, there was at the same 
time a general feeling of alarm at the power so 
rapidly growing in their midst. Usually they 
were dismissed with the question, “whether 
they had opened an asylum for women, for 
nothing short of that would secure for them 
intermarriage on equal terms.” The Roman 
youth could ill brook such insults, and matters 
began to look like an appeal to force. 

To secure a favourable place and time for 
such an attempt, Romulus, disguising his re- 
sentment, made elaborate preparations for the 
celebration of games in honour of “Equestrian 
Neptune,” which he called ‘‘the Consualia.” He 
ordered public notice of the spectacle to be 
given amongst the adjoining cities, and his 
people supported him in making the celebra- 
tion as magnificent as their knowledge and re- 
sources allowed, so that expectations were 
raised to the highest pitch. There was a great 
gathering; people were eager to see the new 
.City, all their nearest neighbours—the peo- 
4o ple of Cenina, Antemnz, and Crustumerium— 

were there, and the whole Sabine population 

came, with their wives and families. They were 
invited to accept hospitality at the different 
houses, and after examining the situation of 
4s the City, its walls and the large number of 
dwelling-houses it included, they were aston- 
ished at the rapidity with which the Roman 

State had grown. 

When the hour for the games had come, and 

so their eyes and minds were alike riveted on the 
spectacle before them, the preconcerted signal 
was given and the Roman youth dashed in all 
directions to carry off the maidens who were 
present. The larger part were carried off indis- 
55 criminately, but some ‘patticularly beautiful 
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girls who had been marked out for the leading 
patricians were carried to their houses by 
plebeians told off for the task. One, conspicu- 
ous amongst them all for grace and beauty, is 
reported to have been carried off by a group 
led by a certain Talassius, and to the many in- 
quiries as to whom she was intended for, the 
invariable answer was given, “For Talassius.” 
Hence the use of this word in the marriage 
rites. Alarm and consternation broke up the 
games, and the parents of the maidens fled, 
distracted with grief, uttering bitter reproaches 
on the violators of the laws of hospitality and 
appealing to the god to whose solemn games 
they had come, only to be the victims of im- 
pious perfidy. 

The abducted maidens were quite as de- 
spondent and indignant. Romulus, however, 
went round in person, and pointed out to them 
that it was all owing to the pride of their par- 
ents in denying right of intermarriage to their 
neighbours. They would live in honourable 
wedlock, and share all their property and civil 
rights, and—dearest of all to human nature— 
would be the mothers of freemen. He begged 
them to lay aside their feelings of resentment 
and give their affections to those whom fortune 
had made masters of their persons. An injury 
had often led to reconciliation and love; they 


would find their husbands all the more affec- so 


tionate, because each would do his utmost, 
so far as in him lay, to make up for the loss 
of parents and country. These arguments were 
reinforced by the endearments of their hus- 


did not display enough energy for them, so the 
men of Cenina made an attack upon Roman 
territory on their own account. Whilst they 
were scattered far and wide, pillaging and de- 
sstroying, Romulus came upon them with an 
army, and after a brief encounter taught them 
that anger is futile without strength. He put 
them to a hasty. flight, and following them up, 
killed their king and despoiled his body; then 


10 after slaying their Jeader took their city at the 


first assault. He was no less anxious to dis- 
play his achievements than he had been great 
in performing them, so, after leading his vic- 
torious army home, he mounted to the Capitol 


15 with the spoils of his dead foe borne before 


him on a frame constructed for the purpose. 
He hung them there on an oak, which the 
shepherds looked upon as a sacred tree, and at 
the same time marked out the site for the 


zo temple of Jupiter, and addressing the god by a 


new title. uttered the following invocation: 
“Jupiter Feretrius! these arms taken from a 
king, I, Romulus a king and conqueror, bring 
to thee, and on this domain, whose bounds I 


2s have in will and purpose traced, I dedicate a 


temple to receive the ‘spolia opima’, which 
posterity following my example, shall bear 
hither, taken from the kings and generals of 
our foes slain in battle.” 

Such was the origin of the first temple dedi- 
cated in Rome. And the gods decreed that 
though its founder did not utter idle words in 
declaring that posterity would thither bear 
their spoils, still the splendour of that offering 


bands, who excused their conduct by pleading 35 should not be dimmed by the number of those 


the irresistible force of their passion—a plea 
effective beyond all others in appealing to a 
woman’s nature, 

The First Wars——The feelings of the ab- 


who have rivalled his achievement. For after 
so many years have elapsed and so many 
wars been waged, only twice have the “spolia 
opima” been offered. So seldom has Fortune 


ducted maidens were now pretty completely 40 granted that glory to men. 


appeased, but not so those of their parents. 
They went about in mourning garb, and tried 
by their tearful complaints to rouse their 
countrymen to action. Nor did they confine 


Whilst the Romans were thus occupied, the 
army of the Antemnates seized the opportun- 
ity of their territory being unoccupied and 
made a raid into it. Romulus hastily led his 


their remonstrances to their own cities; they 4s legion against this fresh foe and surprised them 


flocked from all sides to Titus Tatius, the king 
of the Sabines, and sent formal deputations to 
him, for his was the most influential name in 
those parts .The people of Canina, Crustumer- 


as they were scattered over the fields. At the 
very first battle-shout and charge the enemy 
were routed and their city. captured. Whilst 
Romulus was exulting over this double victory, 


ium, and Antemne were the greatest sufferers; so his wife, Hersilia, moved by the entreaties of 


they thought Tatius and his Sabines were too 
slow in moving, so these three cities prepared 
to make war conjointly. Such, however, were 
the impatience and anger of the Ceninensians 


the abducted maidens, implored him to pardon 
their parents and receive them into citizenship, 
for so the State would increase in unity and 
strength. He readily granted her request. He 


that even the Crustuminians and Antemnates ss then advanced against the Crustuminians, who 
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had commenced war, but their’ eagerness had 
been damped by the successive defeats of their 
neighbours, and they offered but slight resist- 
ance. Colonies were planted in both piaces; 
owing to the fertility of the soil of the Crus- 
tumine district, the majority gave their names 
for that colony. On the other hand there were 
numerous migrations to Rome, mostly of the 
parents and relatives of the abducted maidens. 
War with the Sabines—The last of these 
wars was commenced by the Sabines and 
proved the most serious of all, for nothing 
was done in passion or impatience; they 
masked their designs till war had actually 
commenced. Strategy was aided by craft and 
deceit, as the following incident shows. 
Spurius Tarpeius was in command of the 
Roman citadel. Whilst his daughter had gone 
outside the fortifications to fetch water for 
some religious ceremonies, Tatius bribed her 
to admit his troops within the citadel. Once 
admitted, they crushed her to death beneath 
their shields, either that the citadel might ap- 
pear to have been taken by assault. or that her 
example might be left as a warning that no 
faith should be kept with traitors. A further 
story runs that the Sabines were in the habit 
of wearing heavy gold armlets on their left 
arms and richly jewelled rings, and that the 
girl made them promise to give her ‘what they 
had on their left arms,” accordingly they piled 
their shields upon her instead of golden gifts. 
Some say that in bargaining for what they had 
in their left hands, she expressiy asked for 


their shields, and being suspected of wishing ; 


to betray them, fell a victim to her own bar- 
gain. 

However this may be, the Sabines were in 
possession of the citadel. And they would not 
come down from it the next day, though the 
Roman army was drawn up in battle array 
over the whole of the ground betwen the Pala- 
tine and the Capitoline hiil, until, exasperated 
at the loss of their citadel and determined to 
recover it, the Romans mounted to the attack. 
Advancing before the rest, Mettius Curtius, on 
the side of the Sabines, and Hostius Hostilius. 
on the side of the Romans, engaged in single 
combat. Hostius, fighting on disadvantageous 
ground, upheid the fortunes of Rome by his 
‘intrepid bravery, but at last he fell; the 
Roman line broke and fled to what was then 
the gate of the Palatine. Even Romulus was 
being swept away by the crowd of fugitives, 

‘and lifting up his hands to heaven he ex- 


claimed: “Jupiter, it was thy omen that I 

obeyed when I laid here on the Palatine the 

earliest foundations of the City. Now the Sa- 

bines hold its citadel, having bought it by a 
s bribe, and coming thence have seized the val- 
ley and are pressing hitherwards in battle. Do 
thou, Father of gods and men, drive hence our 
foes, banish terror from Roman hearts, and 
stay our shameful flight! Here do I vow a 
temple to thee, ‘Jove the Stayer,’ as a memor- 
jai for the generations to come that it is 
through thy present help that the City has 
been saved.’ Then, as though he had become 
aware that his prayer had been heard, he cried, 
“Back, Romans! Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
bids you stand and renew the battle.” They 
stopped as though commanded by a voice 
from heaven—Romulus dashed up to the fore- 
most line, just as Mettius Curtius had run 
down from the citadel in front of the Sabines 
and driven the Romans in headiong flight over 
the whole of the ground now occupied by the 
Forum. He was now not far from the gate of 
the Palatine, and was shouting: “We have con- 
quered our faithless hosts, our cowardly foes; 
now they know that to carry off maidens is 
a very ditferent thing from fighting with men.” 
In the midst of these vaunts Romulus, with a 
compact body of valiant troops, charged down 
on him. Mettius happened to be on horseback, 
so he was the more easily driven back; the 
Romans followed in pursuit, and, inspired by 
the courage of their king, the rest of the 
Roman army routed the Sabines. Mettius, un- 
able to control his horse, maddened by the 
noise of his pursuers, plunged into a morass. 
The danger of their general drew off the at- 
tention of the Sabines for a moment from the 
battle; they called out and made signals to en- 
courage him, so, animated to fresh efforts, he 
succeeded in extricating himself. Thereupon 
the Romans and Sabines renewed the fighting 
in the middle of the valley, but the fortune of 
Rome was in the ascendant. 

Peace and Union with the Sabines—Then 
it was that the Sabine women, whose wrongs 
had led to the war, throwing off all womanish 
fears in their distress, went boldly into the 
midst of the flying missiles with dishevelled 
hair and rent garments. Running across the 
space between the two armies they tried to 
stop any further fighting and calm the excited 
passions by appealing to their fathers in the 
one army and their husbands in the other not 
55to bring upon themselves a curse by staining 
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their hands with the blood of a father-in-law 
or a son-in-law, nor upon their posterity the 
taint of parricide. “If,” they cried, “you are 
weary of these ties of kindred, these marriage- 
bonds, then turn your anger upon us; it is we 
who are the cause of the war, it is we who 
have wounded and slain our husbands and 
fathers. Better for us to perish rather than 
live without one or the other of you, as 
widows or as orphans.” 

The armies and their leaders were alike 
moved by this appeal. There was a sudden 
hush and silence. Then the generals advanced 
to arrange the terms of a treaty. It was not 
only peace that was made, the two nations 
were united into one State, the royal power 
was shared between them, and the seat of 
government for both nations was Rome. After 
thus doubling the City, a concession was made 
to the Sabines in the new appellation of Quir- 
ites, from their old capital of Cures. As a 
memorial of the battle, the place where Cur- 
tius got his horse out of the deep marsh on to 
safer ground was called the Curtian lake. 

The Curies and Centuries—The joyful 
peace, which put an abrupt close to such a 
deplorable war, made the Sabine women still 
dearer to their husbands and fathers, and most 
of all to Romulus himself. Consequently when 
he effected the distribution of the people into 
the thirty curiae, he affixed their names to the 
curiz. No doubt there were many more than 
thirty women, and tradition is silent as to 
whether those whose names were given to the 
curiz were selected on the ground of age, or 
on that of personal distinction—either their 
own or their husbands—or merely by lot. 
The enrolment of the three centuries of 
knights took place at the same time; the Ram- 
nenses were called after Romulus, the Titien- 
ses from T. Tatius. The origin of the Luceres 
and why they were so called is uncertain. 

Thenceforward the two kings exercised their 
joint sovereignty with perfect harmony. 

Death of T. Tatius—Some years subse- 
quently the kinsmen of King Tatius ill-treated 
the ambassadors of the Laurentines. They 
came to seek redress from him in accordance 
with international law, but the influence. and 
importunities of his friends had more weight 
with Tatius than the remonstrances of the 
Laurentines. The consequence was that he 
brought upon himself the punishment due to 
them, for when he had gone to the annual 


he was killed. Romulus is reported to have 
been less distressed at this incident than his 
position demanded, either because of the in- 
sincerity inherent in all joint sovereignty, or 
s because he thought he had deserved his fate. 
He refused, therefore, to go to war, but that 
the wrong done to the ambassadors and the 
murder of the king might be expiated, the 
treaty between Rome and Lavinium was re- 


10 newed. 


War with Fidene—Whilst in this direc- 
tion an unhoped-for peace was secured, war 
broke out in a much nearer quarter, in fact 
almost at the very gates of Rome. The peo- 


13 ple of Fidene considered that a power was 


growing up too close to them, so to prevent 
the anticipations of its future greatness from 
being realised, they took the initiative in mak- 
ing war. Armed bands invaded and devastated 


zo the country lying between the City and Fid- 


enz. Thence they turned to the left—the Tiber 
barred their advance on the right—and plun- 
dered and destroyed, to the great alarm of 
the country people. A sudden rush from the 


25 fields into the City was the first intimation of 


what was happening. A war so close to their 
gates admitted of no delay, and Romulus hur- 
riedly led out his army and encamped about a 
mile from Fidene. Leaving a small detachment 


30to guard the camp, he went forward with his 


whole force, and whilst one part were ordered 
to lie in ambush in a place overgrown with 
dense brushwood, he advanced with the larger 
part and the whole of the cavalry towards the 


35 city, and by riding up to the very gates in a 


disorderly and provocative manner he suc- 
ceeded in drawing the enemy. The cavalry con- 
tinued these tactics and so made the flight 
which they were to feign seem less suspicious, 


4oand when their apparent hesitation whether to 


fight or to flee was followed by the retirement 
of the infantry, the enemy suddenly poured 
out of the crowded gates, broke the Roman 
line and pressed on in eager pursuit till they 


45 were brought to where the ambush was set. 


Then the Romans suddenly rose and attacked 
the enemy in flank; their panic was increased 
by the troops in the camp bearing down upon 
them. Terrified by the threatened attacks from 


soall sides, the Fidenates turned and fled almost 


before Romulus and his men could wheel 
round from their simulated flight. They made 
for their town much more quickly than they 
had just before pursued those who pretended 


‘sacrifice at Lavinium, a tumult arose in which ss to flee, for their flight was a genuine one. They 
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could not, however, shake off the pursuit; the 
Romans were on their heels, and before the 
gates could be closed against them, burst 
through pell-mell with the enemy. 

War with Vew.—The contagion of the war- 
spirit in Fidenz infected the Veientes. These 
people were connected by ties of blood with 
the Fidenates, who were also Etruscans, and 
an additional incentive was supplied by the 
mere proximity of the place, should the arms 
of Rome be turned against all her neighbours. 
They made an incursion into Roman territory, 
rather for the sake of plunder than as an act 
of regular war. After securing their booty they 
returned with it to Veii, without entrenching a 
camp or waiting for the enemy. The Romans, 
on the other hand, not finding the enemy on 
their soil, crossed the Tiber, prepared and de- 
termined to fight a decisive battle. On hearing 
that they had formed an entrenched camp and 
were preparing to advance on their city, the 
Veientes went out against them, preferring a 
combat in the open to being shut up and hav- 
ing to fight from houses and walls. Romulus 
gained the victory, not through stratagem, but 
through the prowess of his veteran army. He 
drove the routed enemy up to their walls, but 
in view of the strong position and fortifications 
of the city, he abstained from assaulting it. On 
his march homewards, he devastated their 
fields more out of revenge than for the sake 
of plunder. The loss thus sustained, no less 
than the previous defeat, broke the spirit of 
the Veientes, and they sent envoys to Rome 
to sue for peace. On condition of a cession of 
territory a truce was granted to them for a 
hundred years. 

These were the principal events at home 
and in the field that marked the reign of Rom- 
ulus. Throughout—whether we consider the 
courage he showed in recovering his ancestral 
throne, or the wisdom he displayed in found- 
ing the City and adding to its strength through 
war and peace alike—we find nothing incom- 
patible with the belief in his divine origin and 
his admission to divine immortality after death. 
It was, in fact, through the strength given by 
him that the City was powerful enough to en- 
joy an assured peace for forty years after his 
departure. He was, however, more acceptable 
to the populace than to the patricians, but 
most of all was he the idol of his soldiers. He 
kept a bodyguard of three hundred men round 
him in peace as well as in war. These he called 
the = Celeres.”” 
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Disappearance of Romulus.—After these 
immortal achievements, Romulus held a re- 
view of his army at the “Capre Palus” in the 
Campus Martius. A violent thunderstorm sud- 
denly arose and enveloped the king in so 
dense a cloud that he was quite invisible to 
the assembly. From that hour Romulus was no 
longer seen on earth. When the fears of the 
Roman youth were allayed by the return of 
bright, calm sunshine after such fearful 
weather, they saw that the royal seat was 
vacant. Whilst they fully believed the assertion 
of the senators, who had been standing close 
to him, that he had been snatched away to 
heaven by a whirlwind, still, like men sud- 
denly bereaved, fear and grief kept them for 
some time speechless. At length, after a few 
had taken the initiative, the whole of those 
present hailed Romulus as “‘a god, the son of 
a god, the King and Father of the City of 
Rome.” They put up supplications for his 
grace and favour, and prayed that he would be 
propitious to his children and save and protect 
them. I believe, however, that even then there 
were some who secretly hinted that he had 
been torn limb from limb by the senators—a 
tradition to this effect, though certainly a very 
dim one, has filtered down to us. The other, 
which I follow, has been the prevailing one, 
due, no doubt, to the admiration felt for the 
man and the apprehensions excited by his dis- 
appearance. This generally accepted belief was 
strengthened by one man’s clever device. The 
tradition runs that Proculus Julius, a man 
whose authority had weight in matters of even 
the gravest importance, seeing how deeply the 
community felt the loss of the king, and how 
incensed they were against the senators, came 
forward into the assembly and said: “Qui- 
rites! at break of dawn, to-day, the Father of 
this City suddenly descended from heaven and 
appeared to me. Whilst, thrilled with awe, I 
stood rapt before him in deepest reverence, 
praying that I might be pardoned for gazing 
upon him, ‘Go,’ said he, ‘tell the Romans that 
it is the will of heaven that my Rome should 
be the head of all the world. Let them hence- 
forth cultivate the arts of war, and let them 
know assuredly, and hand down the knowl- 
edge to posterity, that no human might can 
withstand the arms of Rome.’” It is marvel- 
lous what. credit was given to this man’s story, 
and how the grief of the people and the army 
was soothed by the belief which had been 
created in the immortality of Romulus. 
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THE ATTACK BY THE GAULS 


The Destruction of Rome.—The people of 
Clusium were appalled by this strange war, 
when they saw the numbers, the extraordinary 
appearance of the men, and the kind of weap- 
ons they used, and heard that the legions of 
Etruria had been often routed by them on 
both sides of the Po. Although they had no 
claim on Rome, either on the ground of al- 
liance or friendly relations, unless it was that 
they had not defended their kinsmen at Veli 
against the Romans, they nevertheless sent 
ambassadors to ask the senate for assistance. 
Active assistance they did not obtain. The 
three sons of M. Fabius Ambustus were sent 
as ambassadors to negotiate with the Gauls 
and warn them not to attack those from whom 
they had suffered no injury, who were allies 
and friends of Rome, and who, if circum- 
stances compelled them, must be defended by 
the armed force of Rome. They preferred that 
actual war should be avoided, and that they 
should make acquaintance with the Gauls, who 
were strangers to them, in peace rather than 
in arms. 

A peaceable enough missior,, had it not con- 
tained envoys of a violent temper, more like 
Gauls than Romans. After they had delivered 
their instructions in the council of the Gauls, 
the following reply was given: “Although we 
are hearing the name of Romans for the first 
time, we believe nevertheless that you are 
brave men, since the Clusines are imploring 
your assistance in their time of danger. Since 
you prefer to protect your allies against us 
by negotiation rather than by armed force, 
we on our side do not reject the peace you 
offer, on condition that the Clusines cede to 
us Gauls, who are in need of land, a portion 
of that territory which they possess to a 
greater extent than they can cultivate. On any 
other conditions peace cannot be granted. We 
wish to receive their reply in your presence, 
and if territory is refused us we shall fight, 
whilst you are still here, that you may report 
to those at home how far the Gauls surpass 
all other men in courage.” The Romans asked 


them what right they had to demand, under s° 


threat of war, territory from those who were 
its owners, and what business the Gauls had in 
Etruria. The haughty answer was returned 
that they carried their right in their weapons, 
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Passions were kindled on both sides; they flew 
to arms and joined battle. Thereupon, contrary 
to the law of nations, the envoys seized their 
weapons, for the Fates were already urging 
Rome to its ruin. The fact of three of the no- 
blest and bravest Romans fighting in the front 
line of the Etruscan army could not be con- 
cealed, so conspicuous was the valour of the 
strangers. And what was more, Q. Fabius rode 
forward at a Gaulish chieftain, who was im- 
petuously charging right at the Etruscan 
standards, ran his spear through his side and 
slew him. Whilst he was in the act of despoil- 
ing the body, the Gauls recognized him, and 
the word was passed through the whole army 
that it was a Roman ambassador. Forgetting 
their rage against the Clusines, and breathing 
threats against the Romans, they sounded the 
retreat. 

Some were for an instant advance on Rome. 
The older men thought that ambassadors should 
first be sent to Rome to make a formal com- 
plaint and demand the surrender of the Fabii 
as satisfaction for the violation of the law of 
nations. After the ambassadors had stated their 
case, the senate, whilst disapproving of the con- 
duct of the Fabii, and recognising the justice 
of the demand which the barbarians made, were 
prevented by political interests from placing 
their convictions on record in the form of a de- 
cree in the case of men of such high rank. In 
order, therefore, that the blame for any defeat 
which might be incurred in a war with the 
Gauls might not rest on them alone, they re- 
ferred the consideration of the Gauls’ demands 
to the people. Here personal popularity and in- 
fluence had so much more weight that the very 
men whose punishment was under discussion 
were elected consular tribunes for the next 
year. The Gauls regarded this procedure as it 
deserved to be regarded, namely, as an act of 
hostility, and after openly threatening war, re- 
turned to their people. The other consular trib- 
unes elected with the Fabii were Q. Sulpicius 
Longus, Q. Servilius—for the fourth time— 
and P. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

To such an extent does Fortune blind men’s 
eyes when she will not have her threatened 
blows parried, that though such a weight of 
disaster was hanging over the State, no special 
steps were taken to avert it. In the wars 
against Fidenz and Veii and other neighbour- 
ing States, a Dictator had on many occasions 
been nominated as a last resource. But now 


and that everything belonged to the brave. 55 when an enemy, never seen or even heard of 
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before, was rousing up war from ocean and the 


furthest corners of the world, no recourse was 
had to a Dictator, no extraordinary efforts 
were made. Those men through whose reck- 
lessness the war had been brought about were 
in supreme command as tribunes, and the 
levy they raised was not larger than had been 
usual in ordinary campaigns; they even made 
light of the reports as to the seriousness of the 
war. 

Meantime the Gauls learnt that their em- 
bassy had been treated with contempt, and 
that honours had actually been conferred upon 
men who had violated the law of nations. 
Burning with rage—as a nation they cannot 
control their passions—they seized their stand- 
ards and hurriedly set out on their march. 
At the sound of their tumult as they swept by, 
the affrighted cities flew to arms and the coun- 
try folk took to flight. Horses and men, spread 
far and wide, covered an immense tract of 
country; wherever they went they made it 
understood by loud shouts that they were go- 
ing to Rome. But though they were preceded 
by rumours and by messages from Clusium, 
and then from one town after another, it was 
the swiftness of their approach that created 
most alarm in Rome. An army hastily raised 
by a levy en masse marched out to meet them. 
The two forces met hardly eleven miles from 
Rome, at a spot where the Alia, flowing in a 
very deep channel from the Crustuminian 
mountains, joins the river Tiber a little below 
the road to Crustumerium. The whole coun- 
try in front and around was now swarming 
with the enemy, who, being as a nation given 
to wild outbreaks, had by their hideous howls 
and discordant clamour filled everything with 
dreadful noise. 

The consular tribunes had secured no posi- 
tion for their camp, had constructed no en- 
trenchments behind which to retire, and had 
shown as much disregard of the gods as of the 
enemy, for they formed their order of battle 
without having obtained favourable auspices. 
They extended their line on either wing to pre- 
vent their being outflanked, but even so, they 
could not make their front equal to the 
enemy’s, whilst by thus thinning their line they 
weakened the centre so that it could hardly 
keep in touch. On their right was a small emi- 
nence which they decided to hold with re- 
serves, and this’ disposition, though it was 
the beginning of the panic and flight, proved 


For Bennus, the Gaulish chieftain, fearing 
some ruse in the scanty numbers of the enemy, 
and thinking that the rising ground was oc- 
cupied in order that the reserves might attack 
sthe flank and rear of the Gauls while their 
front was engaged with the legions, directed 
his attack upon the reserves, feeling quite cer- 
tain that if he drove them from their position, 
his overwhelming numbers would give him an 
10 €asy victory on the level ground. So not only 
Fortune but tactics also were on the side of 
the barbarians. In the other army there was 
nothing to remind one of Romans either 
amongst the generals or the private soldiers. 
15 They were terrified, and all they thought about 
was flight, and so utterly had they lost their 
heads that a far greater number fled to Veii, 
a hostile city, though the Tiber lay in their 
way, than by the direct road to Rome, to their 


20 wives and children. 


For a short time the reserves were protected 
by their position. In the rest of the army, no 
sooner was the battle-shout heard on their 
flank by those nearest to the reserves, and then 


2s by those at the other end of the line heard in 


their rear, than they fled, whole and unhurt, 
almost before they had seen their untried foe, 
without any attempt to fight or even to give 
_ back the battle-shout. None were slain while 


20 actually fighting; they were cut down from be- 


hind whilst hindering one another’s flight in a 
confused, struggling mass. Along the bank of 
the Tiber, whither the whole of the left wing 
had fled, after throwing away their arms there 


35 was great slaughter. Many who were unable to 


swim or were hampered by the weight of their 
cuirasses and other armour were sucked down 
by the current. The greater number, how- 
ever, reached Veii in safety, yet not only were 


4ono troops sent from there to defend the City, 


but not even was a messenger despatched to 
report the defeat to Rome. All the men on 
the right wing, which had been stationed some 
distance from the river, and nearer to the foot 


45 of the hill, made for Rome and took refuge in 


the Citadel without even closing the City 
gates. 
The Gauls for their part were almost dumb 
with astonishment at so sudden and extraor- 
so dinary a victory. At first they did not dare to 
move from the spot, as though puzzled by 
what had happened, then they began to fear 
a surprise; at last they began to despoil the 
dead, and, as their custom is, to pile up the 


to be the only means of safety to the fugitives. ss arms in heaps. Finally, as no hostile move- 
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ment was anywhere visible, they commenced 
their march and reached Rome shortly before 
sunset. The cavalry, who had ridden on in 
front, reported that the gates were not shut, 
there were no pickets on guard in front of 
them, no troops on the walls. This second sur- 
prise, as extraordinary as the previous one, 
held them back, and fearing a nocturnal con- 
flict in the streets of an unknown City, they 
halted and bivouacked between Rome and the 
Anio. Reconnoitring parties were sent out to 
examine the circuit of the walls and the other 
gates, and to ascertain what plans their ene- 
mies were forming in their desperate plight. As 
for the Romans, since the greater number had 
fled from the field in the direction of Veii in- 
stead of Rome, it was universally believed that 
the only’survivors were those who had found 
refuge in Rome, and the mourning for all 
who were lost, whether living or dead, filled 
the whole City with the cries of lamentation. 
But the sounds of private grief were stifled by 
the general terror when it was announced that 
the enemy were at hand. Presently the yells 
and wild war-whoops of the squadrons were 
heard as they rode round the walls. All the 
time until the next day’s dawn the citizens 
were in such a state of suspense that they ex- 
pected from moment to moment an attack on 
the City. They expected it first when the 
enemy approached the walls, for they would 
have remained at the Alia had not this been 
their object; then just before sunset they 
thought the enemy would attack because 
there was not much daylight left; and then 
when night was fallen they imagined that the 
attack was delayed till then to create all the 
greater. terror. Finally, the approach of 
the next day deprived them of their senses; 
the entrance of the enemy’s standards within 
the gates was the dreadful climax to fears 
that had known no respite. 

But all through that night and the following 
day the citizens afforded an utter contrast 
to those who had fled in such terror at the 
Alia. Realising the hopelessness of attempting 
any defence of the City with the small num- 
bers that were left, they decided that the 
men of military age and the able-bodied 


amongst the senators should, with their wives so 


and children, withdraw into the Citadel and 
the Capitol, and after getting in stores of 
arms and provisions, should from that fortified 
position defend their gods, themselves, and 
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priestesses of Vesta were to carry the sacred 
things of the State far away from the blood- 
shed and the fire, and their sacred cult should 
not be abandoned as long as a single person 
survived to observe it. If only the Citadel 
and the Capitol, the abode of gods; if only 
the senate, the guiding mind of the national 
policy; if only the men of military age sur- 
vived the impending ruin of the City, then the 
loss of the crowd of old men left behind in the 
City could be easily borne; in any case, they 
were certain to perish. To reconcile the aged 
plebeians to their fate, the men who had been 
consuls and enjoyed triumphs gave out that 
they would meet their fate side by side with 
them, and not burden the scanty force of 
fighting men with bodies too weak to carry 
arms or defend their country. 

Thus they sought to comfort one another— 
these aged men doomed to death. Then they 
turned with words of encouragement to the 
younger men on their way to the Citadel and 
Capitol, and solemnly commended to their 
strength and courage all that was left of the 
fortunes of a City which for 360 years had been 
victorious in all its wars. As those who were 
carrying with them all hope and succour finally 
separated from those who had resolved not to 
survive the fall of the City, the misery of the 
scene was heightened by the distress of the 
women. Their tears, their distracted running 
about as they followed first their husbands then 
their sons, their imploring appeals to them 
not to leave them to their fate, made up a 
picture in which no element of human misery 
was wanting. A great many of them actually 
followed their sons into the Capitol, none for- 
bidding or inviting them, for though to dimin- 
ish the number of non-combatants would have 
helped the besieged, it was too inhuman a 
step to take. Another crowd, mainly of ple- 
beians, for whom there was not room on so 
small a hill or food enough in the scanty 
store of corn, poured out of the City in one 
continuous line and made for the Janiculum. 
From there they dispersed, some over the 
country, others towards the neighbouring cities, 
without any leader or concerted action, each 
following his own aims, his own ideas, and all 
despairing of the public safety. 

While all this was going on, the Flamen of 
Quirinus and the Vestal virgins, without giving 
a thought to their own property, were deliber- 
ating as to which of the sacred things they 
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behind, since they had not strength enough to 
carry all, and also what place would be the 
safest for their custody. They thought best to 
conceal what they could not take in earthen 
jars and bury them under the chapel next to 
the Flamen’s house, where spitting is now for- 
bidden. The rest they divided amongst them 
and carried off, taking the road which leads by 
the Pons Sublicius to the Janiculum. Whilst 
ascending that hill they were seen by L. Al- 
binius, a Roman plebeian who with the rest 
of the crowd who were unfit for war was leav- 
ing the City. Even in that critical hour the dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane was not 
forgotten. He had his wife and children with 
him in a wagon, and it seemed to him an act 
of impiety for him and his family to be seen 
in a vehicle whilst‘the national priests should 
be trudging along on foot, bearing the sacred 
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vessels of Rome. He ordered his wife and chil--:o 


dren to get down, put the virgins and their 
sacred burden in the wagon, and drove them to 
Cere, their destination. 

After all the arrangements that circum- 


stances permitted had been made for the de-2s 


fence of the Capitol, the old men returned to 
their respective homes and, fully prepared to 
die, awaited the coming of the enemy. Those 
who had filled curule offices resolved to meet 


their fate wearing the insignia of their former 3° 


rank and honour and distinctions. They put on 
the splendid dress which they wore when con- 
ducting the chariots of the gods or riding in 
triumph through the City, and thus arrayed, 
they seated themselves in their ivory chairs 
in front of their houses. Some writers record 
that, led by M. Fabius, the Pontifex Maximus, 
they recited the solemn formula in which they 
devoted themselves to death for their country 
and the Quirites. 

As the Gauls were refreshed by a night’s 
rest after a battle which had at no point been 
seriously contested, and as they were not now 
taking the City by assault or storm, their en- 
trance the next day was not marked by any 
signs of excitement or anger. Passing the Col- 
line gate, which was standing open, they came 
to the Forum and gazed round at the temples 
and at the Citadel, which alone wore any ap- 
pearance of war. They left there a small body 
to guard against any attack from the Citadel 
or Capitol whilst they were scattered, and then 
they dispersed in quest of plunder through 
street$ in which they did not meet a soul. 
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near, others made for the most distant ones, 
expecting to find them untouched and full of 
spoils. Appalled by the very desolation of the 
place and dreading lest some stratagem should 
surprise the stragglers, they returned to the 
neighbourhood of the Forum in close order. 
The houses of the plebeians were barricaded, 
the halls of the patricians stood open, but they 
felt greater hesitation about entering the open 
houses than those which were closed. They 
gazed with feelings of real veneration upon the 
men who were seuted in the porticoes of their 
mansions, not only because of the superhuman 
magnificence of their apparel and their whole 
bearing and demeanour, but also because of 
the majestic expression of their countenances, 
wearing the very aspect of gods. So they stood, 
gazing at them as if they were statues, till, as 
it is asserted, one of the patricians, M. Papir- 
ius, roused the passion of a Gaul, who began 
to stroke his beard—which in those days was 
universally worn long—by smiting him on the 
head with his ivory staff. He was the first to be 
killed, the others were butchered in their 
chairs. After this slaughter of the magnates, 
no living being was thenceforth spared; the 
houses were rifled, and then set on fire. 
Now—whether it was that the Gauls were 
not all animated by a passion for the destruc- 
tion of the City, or whethe: their chiefs had 
decided on the one hand to present the spec- 
tacle of a few fires as a means of intimidating 
the besieged into surrender from a desire to 
save their homes, and on the other, by ab- 
staining from a universal conflagration, hold 
what remained of the City as a pledge by 
which to weaken their enemies’ determination 
—certain it is that the fires were far from be- 
ing so indiscriminate or so extensive as might 
be expected on the first day of a captured city. 
As the Romans beheld from the Citadel the 
City filled with the enemy who were running 
about in all the streets, while some new dis- 
aster was constantly occurring, first in one 


5 quarter then in another, they could no longer 


control their eyes and ears, let alone their 
thoughts and feelings. In whatever direction 
their attention was drawn by the shouts of the 
enemy, the shrieks of the women and boys, 
the roar of the flames, and the crash of houses 
falling in, thither they turned their eyes and 
minds as though set by Fortune to be spec- 
tators of their country’s fall, powerless to pro- 
tect anything left of all they possessed beyond 


Some poured in a body into all the houses 55 their lives. Above all others who have ever 
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stood a siege were they to be pitied, cut off flagrations, whilst that in the fields around 
as they were from the land of their birth and had been hastily carried off to Veii since the 
seeing all that had been theirs in the possession occupation of the City. So the Gauls decided 
of the enemy. to divide their forces; one division was to in- 
The day which had been spent in such mis- 5 vest the Citadel, the other to forage amongst 
ery was succeeded by a night not one whit the neighbouring States so that they could sup- 
more restful, this again by a day of anguish, ply corn to those who were keeping up the in- 
there was not a single hour free from the sight vestment. 
of some ever fresh calamity. And yet, though, Camillus at Ardea—It was Fortune herself 
weighed down and overwhelmed with so many 10 who led the Gauls after they left the City to 
misfortunes, they had watched everything Ardea, that they might have some experience 
laid low in flame and ruin, they did not for a of Roman courage. Camillus was living there 
moment relax their determination to defend by as an exile, grieving more over his country’s 
their courage the one spot still left to freedom, fortunes than his own, eating his heart out in 
the hill which they held, however small and 15 reproaches to gods and men, asking in in- 
poor it might be. At length, as this state of dignant wonder where the men were with 
things went on day by day, they became as it whom he had taken Veii and Falerii; men 
were hardened to misery, and turned their whose valour in all their wars was greater even 
thoughts from the circumstances round them _ than their success. Suddenly he heard that the 
to their arms and the sword in their right 20 Gaulish army was approaching, and that the 
hand, which they gazed upon as the only things Ardeates were engaged in anxious deliberation 
left to give them hope. about it. He had generally avoided the coun- 
Unsuccessful Attack on the Citadel—For cil meetings, but now, seized with an inspira- 
some days the Gauls had been making useless tion nothing short of divine, he hastened to the 
war merely upon the houses of the City. Now 2s assembled councillors and addressed them as 
that they saw nothing surviving amidst the  follows:— 
ashes and ruin of the captured City except an “Men of Ardea! friends of old, and now my 
armed foe whom all these disasters had failed fellow-citizens—for this your kindness has 
to appal, and who would entertain no thought granted, this my fortunes have compelled—let 
of surrender unless force were employed, they 30 none of you imagine that I have come here in 
determined as a last resort to make an assault forgetfulness of my position. The force of 
on the Citadel. At daybreak the signal was circumstances and the common danger con- 
given and the whole of their number formed _ strain every man to contribute what help he 
up in the Forum. Raising their battle-shout can to meet the crisis. When shall I ever be 
and locking their shields together over their 35 able to show my gratitude for all the obliga- 
heads, they advanced. The Romans awaited tions you have conferred if I fail in my duty 
the attack without excitement or fear, the now? When shall I ever be of any use to you 
detachments were strengthened to guard all the if not in war? It was by that that I held my 
approaches, and in whatever direction they position in my native City as having never 
saw the enemy advancing, there they posted a 40 known defeat; in times of peace my ungrate- 
picked body of men and allowed the enemy ful countrymen banished me. Now the chance 
to climb up, for the steeper the ground they is offered to you, men of Ardea, of proving 
got on to, the easier they thought it would be your gratitude for all the kindness that Rome 
to fling them down the slope. About midway has shown you—you have not forgotten how 
up the hill the Gauls halted; then from the 4s great it is, nor need I bring it up against those 
higher ground, which of itself almost hurled who so well remember it—the chance of win- 
them against the enemy, the Romans charged, ning for your city a vast reputation for war at 
and routed the Gauls with such loss and over- the expense of our common foe. Those who 
throw that they never again attempted that are coming here in loose and disorderly fashion 
mode of fighting either with detachments or in soare a race to whom nature has given bodies 
full strength. All hope, therefore, of forcing a and minds distinguished by bulk rather than 
passage by direct assault being laid aside, they by resolution and endurance. It is for this 
made preparations for a blockade. Up to that reason that they bring into every battle a ter- 
time they had never thought of one; all the  rifying appearance rather than real force. Take 
corn in the City had been destroyed in the con- ssthe disaster of Rome as a proof. They cap- 
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tured the City because it lay open to them; 
a small force repelled them from the Citadel 
and Capitol. Already the irksomeness of an 
investment has proved too much for them, 
they are giving it up and wandering through 
the fields in straggling parties. When they are 
gorged with food and the wine they drink 
so greedily, they throw themselves down like 
wild beasts, on the approach of night, in all 
directions by the streams, without entrench- 
ing themselves, or setting any outposts or 
pickets on guard. And now after their success 
they are more careless than ever. If it is your 
intention to defend your walls and not to allow 
all this country to become a second Gaul, seize 
your arms and muster in force by the first 
watch and follow me to what will be a mas- 
sacre, not a battle. If I do not deliver them, 
whilst enchained by sleep, into your hands to 
be slaughtered like cattle, I am ready to ac- 
cept the same fate in Ardea which I met with 
in Rome.” 

Reverses of the Gauls and Etruscans.— 
Friends and foes were like persuaded that no- 
where else was there at that time so great a 
master of war. After the council broke up they 
refreshed themselves and waited eagerly for 
the signal to be given. When it was given in 
the silence of the night they were at the gates 
ready for Camillus. After marching no great 
distance from the city they came upon the 
camp of the Gauls, unprotected, as he had 
said, and carelessly open on every side. They 
raised a tremendous shout and rushed in; there 
was no battle, it was everywhere sheer mas- 
sacre; the Gauls, defenceless and dissolved in 
sleep, were butchered as they lay. Those in 
the further part of the camp, however, star- 
tled from their lairs, and not knowing whence 


or what the attack was, fled in terror, and ; 


some actually rushed, unawares, amongst their 
assailants. A considerable number were carried 
into the neighbourhood of Antium, where they 
were surrounded by the townsmen. 

A similar slaughter of Etruscans took place 
in the district of Veii. So far were those peo- 
ple from feeling sympathy with a City which 
for almost four centuries had been their 
neighbour, and was now crushed by an enemy 
never seen or heard of before, that they chose 
that time for making forays into Roman ter- 
ritory, and after loading themselves with 
plunder, intended to attack Veii, the bulwark 
and only surviving hope of the Roman name. 
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persed through the fields, and afterwards, with 
their forces collected, driving their booty in 
front of them. Their first feelings were those 
of despair, then indignation and rage took pos- 
session of them. “Are even the Etruscans,” 
they exclaimed, ‘from whom we have diverted 
the arms of Gaul on to ourselves, to find 
amusement in our disasters?” With difficulty 
they restrained themselves from attacking 
them. Cedicius, a centurion whom they had 
placed in command, induced them to defer 
operations till nightfall. The only thing lack- 
ing was a commander like Camillus; in all 
other respects the ordering of the attack and 
the success achieved were the same as if he 
had been present. Not content with this, they 
made some prisoners who had survived the 
night’s massacre act as guides, and led by 
them, surprised another body of Tuscans at 
the salt works and inflicted a still greater loss 
upon them. Exultant at this double victory, 
they returned to Veii. 

Camillus appointed Dictator —During these 
days there was little going on in Rome; the 


5 Investment was maintained for the most part 


with great slackness; both sides were keeping 
quiet, the Gauls being mainly intent on pre- 
venting any of the enemy from slipping 
through their lines. Suddenly a Roman warrior 
drew upon himself the admiration of foes and 
friends alike. The Fabian house had an an- 
nual sacrifice on the Quirinal, and C. Fabius 
Dorsuo, wearing his toga in the “‘Gabine cinc- 
ture,” and bearing in his hands the sacred ves- 


55 sels, came down from the Capitol, passed 


45 


50 


through the middle of the hostile pickets, 
unmoved by either challenge or threat, and 
reached the Quirinai. There he duly performed 
all the solemn rites and returned with the 
same composed expression and gait, feeling 
sure of the divine blessing, since not even 
the fear of death had made him neglect the 
worship of the gods; finally he re-entered the 
Capitol and rejoined his comrades. Either the 
Gauls were stupefied at his extraordinary bold- 
ness, or else they were restrained by religious 
feelings, for as a nation they are by no means 
inattentive to the claims of religion. 

At Veii there was a steady accession of 
strength as well as courage. Not only were 
the Romans who had been dispersed by the 
defeat and the capture of the City gathering 
there, but volunteers from Latium also flocked 
to the place that they might be in for a share 


The Roman soldiers at Veii had seen them dis- 55 of the booty, The time now seemed ripe for 
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the recovery of their native City out of the 
hands of the enemy. 

But though the body was strong it lacked 
a head. The very piace reminded men of 
Camillus, the majority of the soldiers had 
fought successfully under his auspices and 
leadership, and Cedicius declared that he 
would give neither gods nor men any pretext 
for terminating his command; he would rather 
himself, remembering his subordinate rank, 
ask for a commander-in-chief. 

It was decided by general consent that Ca- 
millus should be invited from Ardea, but the 
senate was to be consulted first; to such an 
extent was everything regulated by reverence 
for law; the proper distinctions of things were 
observed, even though the things themselves 
were almost lost. 

Frightful risk would have to be incurred in 
passing through the enemies’ outposts. Pontius 
Cominius, a fine soldier, offered himself for 
the task. Supporting himself on a cork float, 
he was carried down the Tiber to the City. 
Selecting the nearest way from the bank of 
the river, he scaled a precipitous rock which, 
owing to its steepness, the enemy had left un- 
guarded, and found his way into the Capitol. 
On being brought before the supreme magis- 
trates he delivered his instructions from the 
army. After receiving the decree of the sen- 
ate, which was to the effect that after being 
recalled from exile by the comitia curiata, 
Camillus should be forthwith nominated Dic- 
tator by order of the people, and the soldiers 
should have the commander they wanted, the 
messenger returned by the same route and 
made the best of his way to Veu. A deputa- 
tion was sent to Ardea to conduct Camillus to 
Veli. The law was passed in the comitia curi- 
ata annulling his banishment and nominating 
him Dictator, and it is, I think, more likely 
that he did not start from Ardea until he 
learnt that this law had been passed, because 
he could not change his domicile without the 
sanction of the people, nor could he take 
the auspices in the name of the army until 
he had been duly nominated Dictator. 

Unsuccessful Attack on the Capitol—M. 
Manlius —While these proceedings were tak- 


35 


night when there was a faint glimmer of light, 
they sent an unarmed man in advance to 
try the road; then handing one another their 
arms where the path was difficult, and sup- 
5 porting each other or dragging each other up 
as the ground required, they finally reached 
the summit. So silent had their movements 
been that not ohly were they unnoticed by the 
sentinels, but they did not even wake the dogs, 


ro an animal peculiarly sensitive to nocturnal 


sounds. But they did not escape the notice 
of the geese, which were sacred to Juno and 
had been left untouched in spite of the ex- 
tremely scanty supply of food. This proved 


15 the safety of the garrison, for their clamour 


and the noise of their wings aroused M. Man- 
lius, the distinguished soldier, who had been 
consul three years before. He snatched up his 
weapons and ran to call the rest to arms, 


20 and while the rest hung back, he struck with 


the boss of his shield a Gaul who had got a 
foothold on the summit ana knocked him 
down. He fell on those behind and upset them, 
and Manlius slew others who had laid aside 


25 their weapons and were clinging to the rocks 


with their hands: By this time others had 
joined him, and they began to dislodge the 
enemy with volleys of stones and javelins 
till the whole body fell helplessly down to 


*» the bottom. When the uproar had died away, 


the remainder of the night was given to sleep, 
as far as was possible under such disturb- 
ing circumstances, whilst their peril, though 
past, still made them anxious. 

At daybreak the soldiers were summoned by 
sound of trumpet to a council in the presence 
of the tribunes, when the due rewards for 
good conduct and for bad would be awarded. 
First, Manlius was commended for his bravery, 


4oand rewarded not by the tribunes alone but 


by the soldiers as a body, for every man 
brought to him at his quarters, which were in 
the Citadel, half a pound of meal and a quar- 
ter of a pint of wine. This does not sound 


4smuch, but the scarcity made it an over- 


whelming proof of the affection felt for him, 
since each stinted himself of food and con- 
tributed in honour of that one man what had 
to be taken from his necessaries of life. Next, 


ing place at Veil, the Citadel and Capitol of sethe sentinels who had been on duty at the 


Rome were in imminent danger. The Gauls 
had either noticed the footprints left by the 
messenger from Veli, or had themselves dis- 
covered a comparatively easy ascent up the 


spot where the enemy had climbed up with- 
out their noticing it were called forward. Q. 
Sulpicius, the consular tribune, declared that 
he should punish them all by martiai law. 


cliff to the temple of Carmentis, Choosing a 55He was, however, deterred from this course 
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by the shouts of the soldiers, who all agreed 
in throwing the blame upon one man. As there 
was no doubt of his guilt, he was amidst gen- 
eral approval flung from the top of the cliff. 

A stricter watch was now kept on both 
sides; by the Gauls because it had become 
known that messengers were passing between 
Rome and Veii; by the Romans, who had not 
forgotten the danger they were in that night. 

Final Surrender of the Defenders.—But 
the greatest of all the evils arising from the 
siege and the war was the famine which began 
to afflict both armies, whilst the Gauls were 
also visited with pestilence. They had their 
camp on low-lying ground between the hills, 
which had been scorched by the fires and was 
full of malaria, and the least breath of wind 
raised not dust only but ashes. Accustomed as 
a nation to wet and cold, they could not stand 
this at all, and tortured as they were by heat 
and suffocation, disease became rife among 
them, and they died off like sheep. They soon 
grew weary of burying their dead singly, so 
they piled the bodies into heaps and burned 
ihem indiscriminately, and made the locality 
notorious; it was afterwards known as the 
Busta Gallica. Subsequently a truce was made 
with the Romans, and with the sanction of 
the commanders, the soldiers held conversa- 
tions with each other. The Gauls were con- 
tinually bringing up the famine and calling 
upon them to yield to necessity and surrender. 
To remove this impression it is said that bread 
was thrown in many places from the Capitol 


moderate consideration. A meeting of the sen- 
ate was now held, and the consular tribunes 
were empowered to make terms. A conference 
took place between Q. Sulpicius, the consular 
5 tribune, and Brennus, the Gaulish chieftain, 
and an agreement was arrived at by which 
1000 Ibs. of gold was fixed as the ransom of a 
people destined ere long to rule the world. 
This humiliation was great enough as it was, 
ro but it was aggravated by the despicable mean- 
ness of the Gauls, who produced unjust 
weights, and when the tribune protested, the 
insolent Gaul threw his sword into the scale, 
with an exclamation intolerable te Roman ears, 
15 ‘Woe to the vanquished!” 

Camillus saves Rome.—But gods and men 
alike prevented the Romans from living as a 
ransomed people. By a dispensation of For- 
tune it came about that before the infamous 


20 ransom was completed and all the gold weighed 


out, whilst the dispute was still going on, the 
Dictator appeared on the scene and ordered 
the gold to be carried away and the Gauls to 
move off. As they declined to do so, and pro- 


2s tested that a definite compact had been made, 


he informed them that when he was once ap- 
pointed Dictator, no compact was valid which 
was made by an inferior magistrate without 
his sanction. He then warned the Gauls to 


30 prepare for battle, and ordered his men to 


pile their baggage into a heap, get their weap- 
ons ready, and win their country back by 
steel, not by gold. They must keep before their 
eyes the temples of the gods, their wives and 


into the enemies’ pickets. But soon the famine 35 children, and their country’s soil, disfigured 


could neither be concealed nor endured any 
longer. So, at the very time that the Dicta- 
tor was raising his own levy at Ardea, and 
ordering his Master of the Horse, L. Valerius, 
to withdraw his army from Veii, and making 
preparations for a sufficient force with which 
to attack the enemy on equal terms, the 
army of the Capitol, worn out with incessant 
duty, but still superior to all human ills, had 


by the ravages of war—everything, in a word, 
which it was their duty to defend, to recover 
or to avenge. He then drew up his men in the 
best formation that the nature of the ground, 
4onaturally uneven and now half burnt, admit- 
ted, and made every provision that his mili- 
tary skill suggested for securing the advan- 
tage of position and movement for his men. 
The Gauls, alarmed at the turn things had 


nature not made famine alone insuperable by 4s taken, seized their weapons and rushed upon 


them, were day by day eagerly watching for 
signs of any help from the Dictator. At last 
not only food but hope failed them. When- 
ever the sentinels went on duty, their feeble 
frames almost crushed by the weight of their 
armour, the army insisted that they should 
either surrender or purchase their ransom on 
the best terms they could, for the Gauls were 
throwing out unmistakable hints that they 
could be induced to abandon the siege for a 


the Romans with more rage than method. 
Fortune had now turned; divine aid and hu- 
man skill were on the side of Rome. At the 
very first encounter the Gauls were routed 
soas easily as they had conquered at the Alia. 
In a second and more sustained battle at the 
eighth milestone on the road to Gabii, where 
they had rallied from their flight, they were 
again defeated under the generalship and aus- 
sspices of Camillus, Here the carnage was 
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complete; the camp was taken, and not a_ that peace was restored, he proved, beyond 
single man was left to carry tidings of the all doubt, to be its saviour again, when he 
disaster. prevented the migration to Veil. The tribunes 

After thus recovering his country from the of the plebs were urging this course more 
enemy, the Dictator returned in triumph to sstrongly than ever now that the City was 
the City, and amongst the homely jests which burnt, and the plebs were themselves more 
soldiers are wont to bandy, he was called in in favour of it. This movement and the press- 
no idle words of praise, “A Romulus,” “The ing appeal which the senate made to him not 
Father of his country,” “The Second Founder to abandon the republic while the position of 
Olethes City” 10 affairs was so doubtful, determined him not to 


He had saved his country in war, and now lay down his dictatorship after his triumph. 


PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO 
(43 B.c.-18 A.D.) 


In his Tristia Ovid refers to himself as that 


“playful poet of tender love.’ Trained for the 
har, TG gave up an oificial career for the pleasure 


of writing poetry and quickly gained recognition 
by his love poems. He was prominent in the 


literary circle at Rome until 8 A.p., when he 
was banished by Augustus to Tomi on the Black 
Sea. He tells us in the Zyistia that the _rea- 
sons for his banishment were a poem and an 
error. The poem was the Avi of Love, publ'shed 
eight years before. The chief cause he did not 
explain, but it may have been an intrigue in 
which the granddaughter of Augustus was con- 
cerned. Ovi led_in exile. 

The more important poetry of Ovid may be 
divided into two groups, the love poetry and the 
mythological narratives. The Amores relates the 
progression of a love affair with a certain Cor- 
inna. The poems are insincere and lack personal 
feeling, for Corinna is a fictitious person created 
for the purpose of acting as protagonist in a con- 
ventional love affair. The Heroides contains letters 


supposed to have been written by famous women 
to ther absent lovers or husbands) They ae The 
torical in style but display considerable knowl- 
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FABLE VII 


Narcissus falls in love with his own shadow, which 
he sees in a fountain; and, pining to death, the 
Gods change him into a flower, which still bears 
his name. 


Thus had he deceived her, thus, too, other 
Nymphs that sprung from the water or the 
mountains, thus the throng of youths before 
them. Some one, therefore, who had been de- 
spised by him, lifting up his hands towards 
heaven, said, “Thus, though he should love, 
let him not enjoy what he loves!” Rhamnusia 
assented to a prayer so reasonable. There 
was a clear spring, like silver, with its un- 
sullied waters, which neither shepherds, nor 
she-goats feeding on the mountains, nor any 
other cattle, had touched; which neither bird 
nor wild beast had disturbed, nor bough fall- 
ing from a tree. There was grass around it, 
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edge of feminine psychology. In the three books 
on the Art of Love, Ovid tells men how to win 
and keep a mistress, and women how to keep a 
lover. These poems on love are witty, cynical, and 


shrewd but distinct] ificial. 
The Fasti and the Metamorphoses gave Ovid 


an opportunity to employ his narrative and de- 
scrintive ability. The Fasti is an account of 
the festivals of the first six months of the Roman 
calendar with some astronomical information. 
When Ovid said that the Metamorphoses would 
assure him immortality, he realized that his par- 
ticular talent was directness of narration. In a 
collection of 246 stories he has told of trans- 
formations from the time of creation to the 
transfiguration of Julius Cesar into a star. The 
poem is a storehouse of Greek and Roman myths. 
Even the digressions from the main narrative 
contain interesting and entertaining information. 
For the writers of the middle ages and painters 
of the Renaissance the Metamorphoses was a 
source of inspiration. 

The translation used for the following selec- 
tions is that of Henry T. Riley in Bohn’s Classi- 
cal Library. 


which the neighbouring water nourished, and 
a wood, that suffered the stream to become 
warm with no rays of the sun. Here the 
youth, fatigued both with the labour of hunt- 
ing and the heat, lay down, attracted by the 
appearance of the spot, and the spring; and, 
while he was endeavouring to quench his thirst, 
another thirst grew upon him. 

While he is drinking, being attracted with 
the reflection of his own form, seen in the 
water, he falls in love with a thing that has 
no substance; and he thinks that to be a body, 
which is but a shadow. He is astonished at 
himself, and remains unmoved with the same 
countenance, like a statue formed of Parian 
marble. Lying on the ground, he gazes on his 
eyes like two stars, and fingers worthy of Bac- 
chus, and hair worthy of Apollo, and his 
youthful cheeks and ivory neck, and the come- 
liness of his mouth, and his blushing com- 
plexion mingled with the whitness of snow; 
and everything he admires, for which he him- 
self is worthy to be admired. In his ignorance, 
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he covets himself; and he that approves, is by thy nods, and, as I guess by the motion 
himself the thing approved. While he pursues, of thy beauteous mouth, thou returnest words 
he is pursued, and at the same moment he that come not to my ears. In thee ’tis I, I 
inflames and burns. How often does he give vain mow perceive; nor does my form deceive me. 
kisses to the deceitful spring; how often does ;I burn with the love of myself, and both 
he thrust his arms, catching at the neck he raise the flames and endure them. What shall 
sees, into the middle of the water, and yet he I do? Should I be entreated, or should I en- 
does not catch himself in them. He knows not treat? What, then, shall I entreat? What IL 
what he sees, but what he sees, by it is he in- desire is in my power; plenty has made me 
flamed; and the same mistake that deceives his:o poor. Oh! would that I could depart from my 
eyes, provokes them. Why, credulous youth, own body! a new wish, indeed, in a lover; I 
dost vainly catch at the flying image? What could wish that what I am in love with was 
thou art seeking is nowhere; what thou art away. And now grief is taking away my 
in love with, turn but away and thou shalt strength, and no long period of my life re- 
lose it; what thou seest, the same is but1s mains; and in my early days am I cut off: 
the shadow of a reflected form: it has noth- nor is death grievous to me, now about to get 
ing of its own. It comes and stays with thee; rid of my sorrows by death. I wish that he 
with thee it will depart, if thou canst but de- who is beloved could enjoy a longer life. Now 


part thence. we two, of one mind, shall die in the extinc- 
No regard for food, no regard for repose, 20 tion of one life.” 
can draw him away thence; but, lying along Thus he said, and, with his mind but ill at 


upon the overshadowed grass, he gazes upon’ ease, he returned to the same reflection, and 
the fallacious image with unsatiated eyes, and disturbed the water with his tears; and the 
by his own sigh he himself is undone. Raising form was rendered defaced by the moving 
himself a little while, extending his arms to2s of the stream; when he saw it beginning to 
the woods that stand around him, he says, disappear, he cried aloud, “Whither dost thou 
“Was ever, O, ye woods! any one more fatally fly? Stay, I beseech thee! and do not in thy 
in love? For this ye know, who have been a_ cruelty abandon thy lover; let it be allowed 
convenient shelter for many a one. And do me to behold that which I may not touch, 
you remember any one, who ever thus pined3o and to give nourishment to my wretched 
away, during so long a time, though so many frenzy.”’ And, while he was grieving, he tore 
ages of your life have been spent? It both his garment from the upper border, and beat 
pleases me, and I see it, but what I see, and his naked breast with his palms, white as 
what pleases me, yet I cannot obtain; so great marble. His breast, when struck, received a 
a mistake possesses one in love; and to make3s little redness, no otherwise than as apples are 
me grieve the more, neither a vast sea separ- wont, which are partly white and partly red; 
ates us, nor a Jong way, nor mountains, nor or as a grape, not yet ripe, in the parti-coloured 
a city with its gates closed: we are kept clusters, is wont to assume a purple tint. Soon 
asunder by a little water. He himself wishes to as he beheld this again in the water when 
be embraced; for as often.as I extend my lips ,, clear, he could not endure it any longer; 
to the limpid stream, so often does he struggle but, as yellow wax with the fire, or the hoar 
towards me with his face held up; you would frost of the morning, is wont to waste away 
think he might be touched. It is a very little with the warmth of the sun, so he, consumed 
that stands in the way of lovers. Whoever by love, pined away, and wasted by degrees 
thou art, come up hither. Why, dear boy, the 4; with a hidden flame. And now, no longer was 
choice one, dost thou deceive me? or whither his complexion of white mixed with red; 
dost thou retire, when pursued? Surely, neither neither his vigour nor his strength, nor the 
my form nor my age is such as thou shouldst points which had charmed when seen so lately, 
shun; the Nymphs, too, have courted me. nor even his body, which formerly Echo had 
Thou encouragest I know not what hopes in sobeen in love with, now remained. Yet, when 
me with that friendly look, and when I ex- she saw these things, although angry, and 
tend my arms to thee, thou willingly extendest mindful of his usage of her, she was grieved, 
thine; when I smile, thou smilest in return; and, as often as the unhappy youth said, 
often, too, have I observed thy tears, when I “Alas!” she repeated, “Alas!” with re-echoing 
was weeping; my signs, too, thou returnest ss voice; and when he struck his arms with his 
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hands, she, too, returned the like sound of a 
blow. 

His last accents as he looked into the water, 
as usual, were these: “Ah, youth, beloved in 
vain!” and the spot returned just as many 5 
words; and after he had said, ‘Farewell!” 
Echo, too, said, “Farewell!” He laid down his 
wearied head upon the green grass, when night 
closed the eyes that admired the beauty of 
their master; and even then, after he had been yo 
received into the infernal abodes, he used to 
look at himself in the Stygian waters. His 
Naiad sisters lamented him, and laid their 
hair, cut off, over their brother; the Dryads, 
too, lamented him, and Echo resounded toy, 
their lamentations. And now they were pre- 
paring the funeral pile, and the shaken torches, 
and the bier. The body was nowhere to be 
found. Instead of his body, they found a 
yellow flower, with white leaves encompassing 25 
it in the middle. 


Book V 


FABLE IV 25 


Priuro surprises Proserpine in the fields of Henna, 
and carries her away by force. The Nymph Cyane 
endeavours, in vain, to stop him in his passage, 
and, through grief and anguish, dissolves into a 
fountain, Ceres goes everywhere in search of her 
daughter. 


“Not far from the walls of Henna there is 
a lake of deep water, Pergus by name; Cayster 
does not hear more songs of swans, in his run- 
ning streams, than that. A wood skirts the 
lake, surrounding it on every side, and with 
its foliage, as though with an awning, keeps 
out the rays of the sun. The boughs produce a 
coolness, the moist ground flowers of Tyrian 
hue. There the spring is perpetual. In this 
grove, while Proserpine is amusing herself, 
and is plucking either violets or white lilies, 
and while, with child-like eagerness, she is 
filling her baskets and her bosom, and is striv- 
ing to out-do her companions of the same 
age in gathering, almost at the same instant 
she is beheld, beloved, and: seized by Pluto; 
in. such great haste is love. The Goddess, 
affrighted, with lamenting lips calls both her 
mother and her companions, but more fre- 
quently her mother; and as she has torn 
her garment from the upper edge, the col- 
lected flowers fall from her loosened robes. 
So great, too, is the innocence of her child- 
ish years, this loss excites the maiden’s grief 
as well. The ravisher drives on his chariot, 
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and encourages his horses, called, each by 
his name, along whose necks and manes he 
shakes the reins, dyed with swarthy rust.’ He 
is borne through deep lakes, and the pools 
of the Palici, smelling strong of sulphur, and 
boiling fresh from out of the burst earth; 
and where the Bacchiadz, a race sprung from 
Corinth, with its two seas, built a city be- 
tween unequal harbours. 

“There is a stream in the middle, between 
Cyane and the Piswan Arethusa, which is con- 
fined within itself, being enclosed by mountain 
ridges at a short distance from each other. 
Here was Cyane, the most celebrated among 
the Sicilian Nymphs, from whose name the 
pool also was called, who stood up from out 
of the midst of the water, as far as the higher 
part of her stomach, and recognized the God, 
and said, ‘No further shall you go. Thou 
mayst not be the son-in-law of Ceres against 
her will. The girl should have been asked of 
her mother, not carried away. But if I may 
be allowed to compare little matters with great 
ones, Anapis also loved me. Yet I married 
him, courted, and not frightened into it, like 
her.’ She thus said, and stretching her arms 
on different sides, she stood in his way. The 
son of Saturn no longer restrained his rage; 
and encouraging his terrible steeds, he threw 
his royal sceptre, hurled with a strong arm, 
into the lowest depths of the stream. The 
earth, thus struck, made a way down to Tar- 
tarus, and received the descending chariot in 
the middle of the yawning space. But Cyane, 
lamenting both the ravished Goddess, and the 
slighted privileges of her spring, carries in her 
silent mind an inconsolable wound, and is en- 
tirely dissolved into tears, and melts away into 
those waters, of which she had been but 
lately the great guardian Divinity. You might 
see her limbs soften, her bones become sub- 
jected to bending, her nails lay aside their 
hardness: each, too, of the smaller extremities 
of the whole of her body melts away; both her 
azure hair, her fingers, her legs, and her feet; 
for easy is the change of those small mem- 
bers into a cold stream. After that, her back, 
her shoulders, her side, and her: breast dis- 
solve, vanishing into thin rivulets. Lastly, 
pure water, instead of live blood, enters her 
corrupted veins, and nothing remains which 
you can grasp im your hands. 

“In the mean time, throughout all lands and 
in every sea, the daughter is sought in vain by 
her anxious mother. Aurora, coming with her 
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ruddy locks, does not behold her taking any 
rest, neither does Hesperus. She, with her 
two hands, sets light to some pines at the 
flaming A<tna, and giving herself no rest, bears 
them through the frosty darkness. Again, when 
the genial day has dulled the light of the 
stars, she seeks her daughter from the rising 
of the sun to the setting thereof.” . 


FABLE V 


Ceres procecds in a fruitless search for her daughter 
over the whole earth until the Nymph Arethusa 
acquaints her with the place of her ravisher’s 
abode. The Goddess makes her complaint to Jupi- 
ter, and obtains his consent for her daughter's re- 
turn to the upper world, provided she has not 
eaten anything since her arrival in  Pluto’s do- 
minions. Ascalaphus, however, having informed that 
she has eaten some seeds of a pomegranate, Ceres 
is disappointed, and Proserpine, in her wrath, 
metamorphoses the informer into an owl. The 
Sirens have wings given them by the Gods, to 
enable them to be more expeditious in seeking for 
Proserpine. Jupiter, to console Ceres for her loss, 
decides that her daughter shall remain six months 
each year with her mother upon earth, and the 
other six with her husband, in the Infernal Re- 
gions. 


“Tt were a tediou3 task to relate through 
what lands and what seas the Goddess wan- 
dered; for her search the world was too 
limited. She returns to Sicily; and, while, in 
her passage, she views all places, she comes, 
to Cyane; she, had she not been transformed, 
would have told her everything. But both 
mouth and tongue were wanting to her, thus 
desirous to tell, and she had no means where- 
by to speak. Still, she gave unmistakable 
tokens, and pointed out, on the top of the 
water, the girdle of Proserpine, well known 
to her parent, which by chance had fallen off 
in that place into the sacred stream. 

“Soon as she recognized this, as if then, at 
last, she fully understood that her daughter 


had been carried away, the Goddess tore her 4o 


unadorned hair, and struck her breast again 
and again with her hands. Not as yet does she 
know where she is, yet she exclaims against 
all countries, and calls them ungrateful, and 
not worthy of the gifts of corn; and Trin- 
acria before all others, in which she has found 
the proofs of her loss. Wherefore, with venge- 
ful hand, she there broke the ploughs that 
were turning up the clods, and, in her anger, 
consigned to a similar death both the husband- 
men and the oxen that cultivated the fields, 
and ordered the land to deny a return of what 
had been deposited therein, and rendered the 
seed corrupted. The fertility of the soil, 
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corn dies in the early blade, and sometimes 
excessive heat of the sun, sometimes exces- 
sive showers, spoil it. Both the Constellations 
and the winds injure it, and the greedy birds 
pick up the seed as it is sown; darnel, and 
thistles, and unconquerable weeds, choke the 
crops of wheat. 

“Then the Alpheian Nymph raised her 
head from out of the Elean waters, and drew 
back her dripping hair from her forehead to 
her ears, and said, ‘O thou mother of the 
virgin sought over the whole world, and of the 
crops as well, cease at length thy boundless 
toil, and in thy wrath be not angered with a 
region that is faithful to thee. This land does 
not deserve it; and against its will it gave a 
path for the commission of the outrage. Nor 
am I now a suppliant for my own country; 
a stranger I am come hither. Pisa is my native 
place, and from Elis do I derive my birth. 
As a stranger do I inhabit Sicily, but this land 
is more pleasing to me than any other soil. 
I, Arethusa, now have this for my abode, 
this for my habitation; which, do thou, most 
kindly Goddess, preserve. Why I have been 
removed from my native place, and have been 
carried to Ortygia, through the waters of seas 
sO spacious, a seasonable time will come for 
my telling thee, when thou shalt be eased of 
thy cares, and wilt be of more cheerful aspect. 
The pervious earth affords me a passage, and, 
carried beneath its lowest caverns, here I 
lift my head again, and behold the stars 
which I have not been used to see. While, 
then, I was running under the earth, along 
the Stygian stream, thy Proserpine was there 
beheld by my eyes. She indeed was sad, and 
not as yet without alarm in her countenance, 
but still she is a queen, and the most ennobled 
female in the world of darkness; still, too, is 
she the powerful spouse of the Infernal 
King.’ 

“The mother, on hearing these words, stood 
amazed, as though she had been made of stone, 
and for a long time was like one stupefied; 
and when her intense bewilderment was dis- 
pelled by the weight of her grief, she de- 
parted in her chariot into the ethereal air, 
and there, with her countenance all clouded, 
she stood before Jupiter, much to his dis- 
credit, with her hair dishevelled; and she 
said, ‘I have come, Jupiter, as a suppliant to 
thee, both for my own offspring and for thine. 
If thou hast no respect for the mother, still 


famed over the wide world, lies in ruin, the 55let the daughter move her father; and I pray 
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thee not to have the less regard for her, be- 
cause she was brought forth by my travail. 
Lo! my daughter, so long sought for, has been 
found by me at last; if you call it finding, 
to be more certain of one’s loss; or if you 
call it finding, to know where she is, I will 
endure the fact, that she has been carried 
off, if he will only restore her. For, indeed, 
a daughter of thine is not deserving of a 
ravisher for a husband, if now my own daugh- 
ter is.’ Jupiter replied, ‘Thy daughter is a 
pledge and charge, in common to me and thee; 
but, should it please thee only to give right 
names to things, this deed is not an injury, 
but it is @ mark of affection, nor will he, as 
a son-in-law, be any disgrace to us, if thou 
only, Goddess, shouldst give thy consent. Al 
though other recommendations were wanting, 
how great a thing is it to be the. brother of 
Jupiter! and besides, is it not because other 
points are not wanting, and because he is not 
my inferior, except by the accident of his 
allotment of the Stygian abodes? But if thy 
eagerness is so great for their separation, let 
Proserpine return to heaven; still upon this 
fixed condition, if she has touched no food 
there with her lips; for thus has it been pro- 
vided by the law of the Destinies.’ 

“Thus he spoke; still Ceres is now resolved 


to fetch away her daughter; but not so do the 30 


Fates permit. For the damsel had broke her 
fast; and, while in her innocence she was walk- 
ing about the finely-cultivated garden, she had 
plucked a pomegranate from the bending tree, 
and had chewed in her mouth seven grains 
taken from the pale rind.” ... 


Boox VIII 


FABLE III 


Dezpatus, weary of his exile, finds means, by mak- 
ing himself wings, to escape out of Crete. His 
son Icarus, forgetting the advice of his father, and 
flying too high, the Sun melts his wings, and he 
perishes in the sea, which afterwards bore his 
name. 


In the meantime, Dedalus, abhorring Crete 
and his prolonged exile, and inflamed by the 
love of his native soil, was enclosed there by 
the sea. “Although Minos,” said he, “may 
beset the land and the sea, still the skies, at 
least, are open. By that way we will go: let 
Minos possess everything besides: he does not 
sway the air.” Thus he spoke; and he turned 
his thoughts to arts unknown ?ill then; and 


feathers in order, beginning from the least, 
the shorter one succeeding the longer; so that 
you might suppose they grew on an incline. 
Thus does the rustic pipe sometimes rise by 


5 degrees, with unequal straws. Then he binds 


those in the middle with thread, and the lower- 
most ones with wax; and, thus ranged, with a 
gentle curvature, he bends them, so as to imi- 
tate real wings of birds. His son Icarus stands 
together with him; and, ignorant that he is 
handling the source of danger to himself, with 
a smiling countenance, he sometimes catches 
at the feathers which the shifting breeze is 
rufiling; and, at other times, he softens the 
yellow wax with his thumb; and, by his play- 
fulness, he retards the wondrous work of his 
father. 

After the finishing hand was put to the 
work, the workman himself poised his own 
body upon the two wings, and hung suspended 
in the beaten air. He provided his son with 
them as well; and said to him, “Icarus, I 
recommend thee to keep the middle tract; lest, 
if thou shouldst go too low, the water should 
clog thy wings; if too high, the fire of the 
sun should scorch them. Fly between both; 
and I bid thee neither to look at Bootes, nor 
Helice, nor the drawn sword of Orion. Under 
my guidance, take thy way.’ At the same 
time, he delivered him rules for flying, and 
fitted the untried wings to his shoulders. Amid 
his work and his admonitions, the cheeks of 
the old man were wet, and the hands of the 
father trembled. He gives kisses to his son, 


5 never again to be repeated; and, raised upon 


his wings, he flies before, and is concerned for 
his companion, just as the bird which has 
led forth her tender young from the lofty nest 
into the air. And he encourages him to follow, 


4oand instructs him in the fatal art, and both 


moves his own wings himself, and looks back 
on those of his son. A person while he is 
angling for fish with his quivering rod, or the 
shepherd leaning on his crook, or the plough- 


45man on the plough tail, when he beholds them, 


is astonished, and believes them to be Divini- 
ties, who thus can cleave the air. And now 
Samos, sacred to Juno, and Delos, and Paros, 
were left behind to the left hand. On the 


50right were Lebynthus, and Calymne, fruit- 


ful in honey; when the boy began to be 
pleased with a bolder flight, and forsook his 
guide; and, touched with a desire of reaching 
heaven, pursued his course still higher. The 


varied the course of nature. For he arranges S5vicinity of the scorching Sun softened the 
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fragrant wax that fastened his wings. The 
wax was melted; he shook his naked arms, 
and, wanting his oar-like wings, he caught no 
more air. His face, too, as he called on the 
name of his father, was received in the azure 
water, which received its name from him. 
But the unhappy father, now no more a 
father, said, “Icarus, where art thou? In what 
spot shall I seek thee, Icarus?” did he say; 
when he beheld his wings in the waters, and 
then he cursed his own arts; and he buried 
his body in a tomb, and the land was called 
from the name of him buried there. . . 


Book X 


FABLE VII 


PycMa.ion, shocked by the dissolute lives of the 


Propeetides, throws off all fondness for the temale 
sex, and resolves on leading a life of perpetual 
celibacy. Falling in love with a statue which he has 
made, Venus animates it; on which he marries 
this new object of his affections, and has a son 
by her, who gives his name to the island. 


“When Pygmalion saw these women spend- 
ing their lives in criminal pursuits, shocked 
at the vices which Nature had so plentifully 
imparted to the female disposition, he lived 
a single life without a wife, and for a long 
time was without a partner of his bed. In the 
meantime, he ingeniously carved a statue of 
snow-white ivory with wondrous skill; and 
gave it a beauty with which no woman can 
be born; and then conceived a passion for 
his own workmanship. The appearance was 


fallen from the trees. He decks her limbs, 
too, with clothing, and puts jewels on her 
fingers; he puts, too, a long necklace on her 
neck. Smooth pendants hang from her ears, 
sand bows from her breast. All things are be- 
coming to her; and she does not seem less 
beautiful than when naked. He places her on 
coverings dyed with the Sidonian shell, and 
calls her the companion of his bed, and lays 


ro down her reclining neck upon soft feathers, 


as though it were sensible. 

“A festival of Venus, much celebrated 
throughout all Cyprus, had mow come; and 
heifers, with snow-white necks, having their 


15 spreading horns tipped with gold, fell, struck 


by the axe. Frankincense, too, was smoking, 
when, having made his offering, Pygmalion 
stood before the altar, and timorously said, 
‘If ye Gods can grant all things, let my wife 


20 be, I pray,’ and he did not dare to say ‘this 


ivory maid,’ but ‘like to this statue of ivory.’ 
The golden Venus, as she herself was present 
at her own festival, understood what that 
prayer meant; and as an omen of the Divinity 


25 being favourable, thrice was the flame kindled 


up, and it sent up a tapering flame into the 
air. Soon as he returned, he repaired to the 
image of his maiden, and, lying along the 
couch, he gave her kisses. She seems to grow 


o warm. Again he applies his mouth; with his 


hands, too, he feels her breast. The pressed 
ivory becomes soft, and losing its hardness, 
yields to the fingers, and gives way, just as 
Hymettian wax grows soft in the sun, and 


that of a real virgin, whom you might sup- 35 being worked with the fingers is turned into 


pose to be alive, and if modesty did not 
hinder her, to be desirous to move; so much 
did art lie concealed under his skill. Pygma- 
lion admires it; and entertains, within his 
breast, a flame for this fictitious body. 
“Often does he apply his hands to the 
work, to try whether it is a human body, or 
whether it is ivory; and yet he does not own 
it to be ivory. He gives it kisses, and fancies 
that they are returned, and speaks to it, and 
takes hold of it, and thinks that his fingers 
make an impression on the limbs which 
they touch, and is fearful lest a livid mark 
should come on her limbs wien pressed. And 
one while he employs soft expressions, at 
another time he brings her presents that are 
agreeable to maidens, such as shells, and 
smooth pebbles, and little birds, and flowers 
of a thousand tints, and lilies, and painted 
balls, and tears of the Heliades, that have 


many shapes, and becomes pliable by the 
very handling. While he is amazed, and is re- 
joicing, though with apprehension, and is fear- 
ing that he is deceived; the lover again and 


4oagain touches the object of his desires with 


his hand. It is a real body; thé-veins throb, 
when touched with the thumb. 

“Then, indeed, the Paphian hero conceives 
in his, mind the most lavish expressions, with 
5 which to give thanks to Venus, and at length 
presses lips, no longer fictitious, with his own 
lips. The maiden, too, feels the kisses given 
her, and blushes; and raising her timorous 
eyes towards the light of day, she sees at 


soonce her lover and the heavens. The Goddess 


was present at the marriage which she thus 
effected. And now, the horns of the moon 
having been nine times gathered into a full 
orb, she brought forth Paphos; from whom 


55the island derived its name.” 


LUCIUS ANNEUS SENECA 
(3 B. C.—65 A.D.) 


Lucius Annzus Seneca is the principal repre- 
sentative of Stoic philosophy in fat iterate. 
When he was sill a small boy, he was sent by 
his father, a teacher of rhetoric in Cordova, 
Spain, to Rome to study oratory, philosophy, 
and _law. The eloquence of Seneca aroused the 
jealousy of the emperor Caligula, who was pre- 
vented from ordering his execution only by be- 
ing assured he had weak lungs, In 41 he was 
exiled to Corsica for an intrigue with the niece 
of Claudius. Eight years later he was recalled 

y Agrippina and appointed tutor to her son 
Nero. During the first years of Nero’s reign 
Seneca had enough influence over his pupil to 
restrain him to some extent. For these few years 
Seneca held a powerful position in the Empire 
and amassed a large fortune. When Nero began his 
rule of tyranny, Seneca retired. Three years later 
he was accused of conspiracy and committed 
suicide by order of the Emperor. 


In his writings Seneca endeavored to teach men 
how to gain happiness by living an ethical Iife. 
Even in his tragedies, weak imitations of the 

eeu? : 
Greek dramas, he taught endurance of one’s fate, 
These tragedies are declamatory and argumenta- 
tive, but they exercised an enormous influence 


on the French classical drama. The treatises 
elaborate the ideas contained in Seneca’s most 


famous work, the Letters to Lucilius. These let- 


ters are a complete course _in ethics, touching 
every phase of life and giving maxims for each 


day. 

Seneca’s style shows the influence of his train- 
ing in oratory. It is marked by numerous illustra- 
tions and frequent repetitions to drive home his 


point. It is concise and epigrammatic. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of Thomas Lodge, published in London 
in 1614. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Thou desirest to know my opinion of liberal 
studies. Of those things whose end is gain 
I admire none, I number none amongst those 
things that be good. Handicrafts may be prof- 
itable, nay, even useful, if they prepare, but 
do not engross, the mind. For we must ex- 
etcise ourselves therein only so long as the 
mind can perform nothing greater; they must 
be our essays, not our works. Thou seest why 
certain are called liberal studies, because they 
be worthy of a free man. But one study there 
is which is liberal indeed, namely, that which 
maketh a free man. Such is the study of wis- 
dom, which is an high, valiant, and magnani- 
mous thing; other things be petty and childish. 
Believest thou that there can be anything 
good in these things, the professors whereof 


the care of speech, or, if he takes a wider 
view of his art, possibly with history. The 
most that he can do is to extend-its limits, so 
as to include poetry. Which of these openeth 
5a way to virtue? Doth the unfolding of syl- 
lables, the niceties of speech, the memory of 
fables, or the law and syntax of verses? Which 
of these taketh away fear, casteth out covet- 
ousness, bridleth lust? Let us pass to geome- 
try and music: nothing shalt thou find in them 
which forbiddeth fear, or forbiddeth covetous- 
ness, of which, whosoever is ignorant, in vain 
knoweth other things. Let us see whether they 
teach virtue, or not. If they teach it not, they 
15 do not so much as foster it; if they teach it, 
they be philosophers. Wouldst thou know how 
they have conspired not to teach virtue? Be- 
hold how diverse the studies of all of them 
be, whereas likeness had existed had they 


Hw 
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thou seest to be the most dishonest and 2o taught the same things. Peradventure they per- 


the most wicked men? These things we 
ought not to learn, but to have learned. Some 
have thought fit to propound this question 
concerning liberal studies, whether they can 
make a good man. They do not so much as 
promise it, neither affect they the knowledge 
thereof. A grammarian occupies himself with 


suade thee to conclude that Homer was a 
philosopher, although they deny it in the very 
premises by which they reach this conclusion; 
for sometimes they make him a Stoic, allow- 


25 ing of virtue alone, and flying from pleasures, 


and receding not from that which is virtuous, 
not even for the reward of immortality itself. 
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At other times they make him an Epicurean, 
praising the state of a quiet city, and passing 
his life amongst banquets and songs. Next he 
appears as a Peripatetic, expatiating on the 
three kinds of goods, and lastly, as an Aca- 
demic, teaching that all things are uncertain. 
It appeareth that he is none of these things, 
because all be in him, for these things are 
mutually destructive. But let us grant unto 
them that Homer was a philosopher: in that 
case he must have learnt wisdom before 
he wrote poetry; wherefore, let us learn 
those things which made Homer a _ wise 
man. For me to make inquiry after this, 
whether Homer or Hesiod were the elder, 
is no more to the purpose than to know 
whether Hecuba was younger than Helen, and, 
if so, why she bore her years so badly. What 
supposest thou that it profiteth to inquire into 
the ages of Patroclus and Achilles? Seekest 
thou rather Ulysses’ errors than seest how 
thou canst prevent thine own? There is no 
time for hearing whether Ulysses was ship- 
wrecked between Italy and Sicily, or passed 


metic teacheth me to number, and to lend my 
fingers unto covetousness; rather let it teach 
me that these computations profit me noth- 
ing. He is not a happier man whose patri- 
smony wearieth the accountants; nay, how 
many superfluities must he not possess. How 
unhappy is he that is constrained to reckon 
up how much he hath. What profiteth it me to 
know how to divide a small field into parts, 


roif I know not how to share it with my 


brother? What profiteth it subtilely to know 
how many feet there are in an acre, and if 
anything hath escaped the measuring-rod; if 
a powerful neighbour maketh me sad, and en- 


1s croacheth somewhat on that which is mine? 


Teachest thou me how I may lose nothing 
from my boundaries? I would learn how to 
lose them all, and smile. I am expelled, saith 
he, from land which my father and my grand- 


zofather held. What? Before thy grandfather, 


who was tenant of this ground? I will not 
say what man was tenant, but what people? 
Thereon hast thou not entered as a lord, but 
as a tenant too. Askest thou whose tenant 


the boundaries of the known world, for sozs thou art? Thine heirs, if thou hast good luck. 


great a wandering could not have been in 
so narrow a place. Tempests of the mind do 
daily toss us, and vice driveth us into all 
the evils which Ulysses suffered. Beauty there 


Lawyers deny that there can be any prescrip- 
tion against the public; this which thou pos- 
sessest is public, and belongeth, indeed, unto 
the human race. A notable art, indeed! Thou 


is to beguile the eyes, and she cometh not in3o knowest how to measure what is round; noth- 


the guise of a foe: hence come cruel mon- 
sters, which delight in men’s blood; hence 
come deceitful allurements of the ears; hence 
shipwrecks, and so many varieties of evil. 


ing that thou receivest, of whatever shape, 
escapeth thy square; thou tellest the distance 
of the stars; thou hast taken the measure of 
all things. If thou be a true artist, measure 


Teach me this thing, how I may love my3s the mind of man; tell him how great it is, tell 


country, my wife, and my father; how even, 
suffering shipwreck, I may steer my ship into 
so virtuous an haven. Why askest thou 
whether Penelope was unchaste, whether she 
deceived her age, whether she thought him, 
whom she saw, to be Ulysses before she knew 
him to be so? Teach me what chastity is, and 
how great a good there is in it, whether it be 
placed in the body or in the mind. I pass to 
musicians. Thou teachest me how there cometh 
an harmony from sharp and bass sounds, and 
how a chord may be composed of dissonant 
strings. Do thou make rather that my mind 
may be in harmony with itself, and that my 
counsels be not out of time. Thou shewest 
unto me what be the mournful measures; shew 
me, rather, how in adversity I may utter no 
mournful word. The geometrician teacheth me 
to survey; rather let him teach me how I may 
survey the measure of a man’s life. Arith- 


him, too, how little. Thou knowest what a 
straight line is; what profiteth it thee if thou 
art ignorant of what is crooked in life? I 
come now to him who boasteth in the knowl- 


4° edge of heavenly things. 


“Whither cold Saturn doth himself betake, 
And to what circles Cyllenius’ star doth make.” 


What shall it profit to know this? Is it that 


451 should be anxious when Saturn and Mars 


are in opposition, or when Mercury sets while 
Saturn is up? Rather I will learn this, that 
wheresoever they are, true prosperity cannot 
be changed. A continuous order of fate driveth 


sothem inevitably,—by set courses they re- 


tire. They either bring about or shadow forth 
the results of all things. But supposing they 
be the cause why everything falleth forth, 
what shall the knowledge of an unchange- 


ssable thing profit thee? or supposing they but 
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shadow it forth, what skilleth it to provide for 
that which thou canst not avoid? Whether 
thou do know or not know these things, they 
shall come to pass. 


“On the swift sun, and stars that follow it, 

If that thou look in order as they fit, 

The issuing day will never thee deceive, 

Nor clear nights slights of foresight. will be- 
reave.” 


Sufficiently and abundantly is it provided that 
I should be safe from ambushes. “‘Canst thou 
deny,” saith one, “that to-morrow’s hour de- 
ceiveth me?” It deceiveth in the sense that it 
cometh upon one that is ignorant thereof. I 
am ignorant of what shall actually be, but I 
know what may be; wherefore I despair noth- 
ing, I expect everything. If anything be re- 
mitted, I account it as good luck. The hour 
deceiveth me if it spareth me; but not even 
thus doth it deceive me; for whereas I know 
that all things may fall forth, so also I know 
for certain that all things will not fall forth. 
Certainly I expect prosperity, but am _ pre- 
pared for adversity. Bear with me a little, 
while I consider certain spurious arts, for it 
is not my wont to count painters amongst the 
professors of the liberal arts, no more than 
makers of statues or workers in marble, or 
other ministers of luxury. Alike do I close 
the door of the liberal studies against wrestlers, 
and all the skill consisting in training, other- 
wise I should admit perfumers, and cooks, 
and others, that do apply their wits for our 


in liberal studies? Not because they can give 
virtue, but because they prepare the mind 
to the receiving of it. For just as the horn- 
book, as our fathers called it, whereby the 
selements were taught to children, teacheth 
not the liberal arts, but prepareth a place for 
the first receiving of them, so liberal arts 
lead not the mind to virtue, but make it 
fit therefor. Posidonius sayeth that there be 
ro four kinds of arts—the vulgar and base, the 
scenic, the childish, and the liberal. Vulgar 
be of craftsmen, which consist in dexterity, 
and be busied for the furnishing out of life 
wherein there is no pretence to decency, nor 
15 Of any virtuous end. The scenic arts be those 
which tend to the pleasure of the eyes and 
of the ears. To these you may number the 
mechanicians, who devise stages which rise 
up of themselves, floors which rise to a great 


20 height without shewing how, and other sud- 


den surprises. Either those things dividing 
which were joined, those things which were 
divided joining of their own accord, or those 
things which rise by little and little, settling 
25 down again upon themselves. Silly people are 
stricken with wonder at these things, for sud- 
den things always surprise them. Puerile are 
those which have some similitude to the true 
liberal arts, and are those which we commonly 


so call liberal arts. But they alone are the true 


liberal arts which have a care to virtue. For, 
saith he, just as some part of the mind is for 
natural, some for moral, and some for reason- 
ing philosophy, so also this troop of liberal 


pleasure. For what liberal art, I pray thee, 35 arts doth challenge a place unto itself in phi- 


profess these tipplers, whose bodies be fat, but 
their minds lean and sleepy? Or do we be- 
lieve this to be a liberal study for our youth, 
which our fathers approved, to shoot straight, 


losophy too. When we come to natural science 
we stand to the test of geometry. Is it a part 
of that which it helpethe Many things help us, 
yet, for all that, they are no parts of us; 


to throw a spear, to sit a horse, to handle 4o yet, if they were parts, they would not help 


weapons deftly? Nothing did they teach their 
children that could be learned by the idle. But 
neither the one nor the other teacheth and 
nourisheth virtue; for what profiteth it to sit 


us. Meat is an help of the body, yet it is not 
a part. The science of geometry performeth 
some service unto us; but it is only needful 
to philosophy as a carpenter is needful unto it; 


a horse, and with a bridle to check his course, 45 but, in truth, neither the carpenter is a part 


if one is led away oneself by most unbridled 
affections? What profiteth it to be the victor 
at an hundred wrestling or boxing matches, 
and to be conquered by anger? What then? 


of geometry, nor geometry of philosophy. Fur- 
thermore, each have their ends, for a wise 
man both seeth and knoweth the causes of 
natural things, the numbers and measures 


Do liberal studies render us no assistance? In s0 whereof the geometrican afterwards taketh 


other things much, in virtue nothing; for these 
so-called arts, which depend upon dexterity, 
are a great assistance to the means of life, 
notwithstanding to virtue they do not belong. 


and counteth. A wise man knoweth after what 
manner heavenly things consist, what force, 
or what nature is in them; the mathematician 
collecteth the courses and returnings, and 


Why, therefore, do we instruct our children ss the observations by which they descend and 


SY 
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be lifted up, and sometimes appear as though 
they stood still, whereas heavenly things can- 
not. A wise man knoweth what the cause is 
that reflecteth the image in a glass; the ge- 


ometrician can tell that unto thee, how much 5; 


a body ought to be distant from the image, 
and, given the form of the glass, what the 
image will be like. A philosopher will prove 
the sun to be great; how great, the mathe- 
matician will show, who proceedeth by exer- 
cise and use; but before he can proceed, cer- 
tain axioms must be granted him. But that 
art is not an art in its own right whose founda- 
tion is upon hypothesis. Philosophy desireth 
no hypothesis; it raiseth the whole structure, 
foundations and all. Mathematics, so to 
speak, is a superficial art; it buildeth upon 
another’s foundations, it receiveth its prin- 
ciples from others, by the benefit of which 
it cometh to further conclusions. If, by its 
own exertions, it could come to truth, if it 
could comprehend the nature of the whole 
world, I would be more grateful to it. The 
mind is made perfect by one thing—namely, 
by the unchangeable knowledge of good and 
bad things, for which alone philosophy is 
competent. But none other art enquireth 
about good and bad things. Let us consider 
all virtues in particular. Fortitude disdaineth 


15 


20 


25 


fear; such things as are terrible and enslave 3o 


our liberty it despiseth, challengeth, and over- 
cometh. In what way do liberal studies add 
strength to such a temper? Fidelity is the holi- 
est of all good things which abide in a human 
breast ;—necessity cannot coerce it to deceit, 3s 
bribes cannot corrupt it. Burn me, saith it, 
beat me, kill me, I will not betray; nay, the 
more thou shalt torture me to divulge secrets 
intrusted to me, the more deeply will I hide 


them. What are liberal studies able to do4o 


for such minds as these? Temperance ruleth 
over pleasures: some it hateth and driveth 
away, others it dispenseth with and reduceth 
to an healthy mean, neither at any time doth 


it descend to them for their own sake. It 4s 


knoweth that the best mean to place to our 
desires is to take not as much as thou wilt, 
but as much as thou oughtest to. Humanity 
forbiddeth us to lord it over our fellows, or 


to be covetous; in words, in deeds, in affec- so 


tions it showeth itself gentle and easy unto 
all; it imputeth no evil to what is foreign to 
itself, but of its own goods it loveth that in 
especial which contributeth to another’s wel- 


10 


the masters of these manners? Assuredly not; 
no more than they are of simplicity, or mod- 
esty and moderation, or of frugality; no more 
than they are of clemency, which spareth the 
blood of another, as if it were his own, and 
knoweth that a man must make no lavish use 
of man. ‘When ye say,” saith one, “that with- 
out liberal studies virtue cannot be attained, 
how can ye deny that such things contribute 
nothing to virtue?” In this way, without food 
virtue cannot be attained, and yet meat con- 
tributeth not to virtue. Wood contributeth 
nothing to a ship, although a ship cannot be 
made without wood. There is no reason, say 
I, why thou shouldst consider anything which 
is indispensable to something else as neces- 
sarily an assistance to it. We may go fur- 
ther, too, and say, that without liberal studies 
wisdom may be attained; for although virtue 
is to be learned, it need not necessarily be 
learned by these means. What reason, then, is 
there for my thinking that an illiterate man 
cannot be wise when wisdom is not in letters? 
It transmitteth deeds, not words; and I can- 
not say whether that memory may not be 
more sure which hath no help outside of it- 
self. Wisdom is both large and spacious; it 
hath need of an empty place; we must learn 
things divine and human, things past and 
things to come, things temporary and things 
eternal, time itself, concerning which one 
thing, mark how much investigation is neces- 
sary; for example, first, whether anything can 
be the cause of its own existence, then, 
whether anything can be before time; if 
time began when the world began, or whether 
it existed before the world; because some- 
what there must have been, and therefore 
time was also. There are innumerable ques- 
tions also concerning the mind: whence it 
came and what it is, when it beginneth to 
exist, how long it existeth; whether it passeth 
from one place to another, and changeth its 
abode, cast from one animal form into an- 
other; or whether it serveth no more than once, 
and being given up, wandereth in space; 
whether it be a body or no, what it will do 
when it hath ceased to be under our con- 
trol; how it will use its liberty when it shall 
flee out of this prison; whether it will forget 
former things, and then first begin to know 
on its own account, when, divorced from the 
body, it departeth on high. Of whatsoever part 
of divine and human affairs thou takest hold, 


fare. Canst thou say that liberal studies are 55 thou shalt be wearied with the huge abun- 
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dance of things to be sought out and to be 
learned. That this vast and great multitude 
of things may have free quarters, useless 
things are to be cast out of the mind. Virtue 
will not lodge itself in so narrow a room: a 
great matter desireth a large space; let all 
else be driven out, let the whole breast be 
empty for it. But a pleasure there is which 
cometh from the knowledge of many arts. Let 
us, therefore, retain such portion of them as 
is necessary. Thinkest thou him to be blame- 
worthy who layeth in a store of useless things, 
and spreadeth abroad in his house a show 
of what is precious? and thinkest thou him 
not to be blameworthy who is occupied in the 
useless garnishments of learning? To wish to 
know more than enough is a sort of intemper- 
ance. Let alone that this affectation of liberal 
arts maketh men tiresome, verbose, crochety, 
pleasers of themselves, and averse to learn- 
ing what is necessary, because they have al- 
ready learned what is useless. Dydimus, the 
grammarian, wrote four thousand books; I 
should pity the man who read so much rub- 
bish. In these books there are such ques- 
tions debated as these—What was Homer’s 
country? who was A‘neas’ real mother? 
whether Anacreon had a stronger taste for 
wine or women? whether Sappho was chaste? 
and other like matters, which, if thou didst 
know, thou shouldst unlearn. Go to, now, and 
say that life is not long. But even when thou 
shalt come to the men of our own country, 
I will show thee where the pruning-knife, 
nay, the axe, may be applied. Before thou 
canst attain the coveted title of man of letters, 
thou must incur great expense of time, and 
greatly trouble the ears of other folk. Let 
us be content with this less fashionable title, 
“Man of goodness.” If not, then I will com- 
pile the chronicles of all nations, and search 
out who first wrote verses; I will compute 
what interval of time elapsed between Orpheus 
and Homer, even when I have no records to 
guide me, and review the notes of Ariztarchus, 
which he appended to the verses of other 
men; and in syllables will I wear out my life. 
And shall I thus stick in the dust of geome- 
try? Hath that wholesome precept, “Save 


time,” so fallen out of mind? Shall I know so 


these things, and be ignorant of myself? Ap- 
pion, the grammarian, who, under Caius 
Cesar, travelled all Greece through, and re- 
ceived the freedoms of all cities in Homer’s 


10 
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40 


45 


his two works, the Odyssey and Iliad, added 
a preface to his work, which embraced the 
Trojan war. The proof he adduced of this 
was because the initial letters of the Iliad 
and Odyssey had been designedly adopted, and 
contained the number of his works. It is meet 
that those who would know much should know 
such things. Wilt thou not think how much 
tume bad health may take from thee, how 
much public and private business, how much 
business by day, how much sleep? Measure 
thine age; it is not capable of so many things. 
I speak of liberal studies; how much of what 
is useless do philosophers possess, how much 
of what is unpractical. They also have de- 
scended to the distinction of syllables, and to 
the proprieties of conjunctions and preposi- 
tions, and to envy grammarians, to envy ge- 
ometricians. Whatsoever was superfluous in 
the arts of them they translated into their 
own art. Thus it is come to pass, that with 
all their diligence, they know rather to speak 
than to live. 
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Our fathers had a custom, which endured 
to my time, to begin their letters with these 
words: “If thou art in health, it is well.” 
Now, think I that he should say as well, who 
shall begin thus: “If thou attendest to philoso- 
phy, it is well”; for that, in truth, is to be in 
health. Without it, the mind is sick, and the 
body also, notwithstanding it be strong and 
able; for it is no otherwise healthy than as 
a man might say the body of one that is 
mad and troubled with the frenzy was so. 
Have care therefore, especially of this first 
health, afterwards of the second, which will 
not cost thee much if thou behave thyself 
wisely; for it is a foolish thing for a man 
of letters to employ himself in exercising his 
arms, to feed himself fat, to strengthen his 
sides. When thou canst train thyself no more, 
so brawny art thou, yet neither in force nor 
weight shalt thou equal a fat and grown ox. 
Besides this, the mind being choked up with 
the great charge of thy body, is far less agile 
and quick. Restrain thy body as much as pos- 
sible, to the end thou mayest give a fairer and 
more spacious place and harbour unto thy 
mind. Divers incommodities wait upon them 
that are over-careful of the same. First of all, 
the travail of exercise spendeth the spirit, and 


name, used to say that Homer, having finished ss disableth it from application and deep study. 
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Then the excess of food dulleth the mind. The vaulting. Choose of all these which thou wilt, 
worst manners follow upon slaves being pro- the use will make it easy unto thee. Whatso- 
moted to be masters; men occupied in noth- ever thou doest, return quickly from thy 
ing but training, in whose opinion the day is body to thy mind: this thou shouldst exer- 
happily passed if they have had a good sweat, s cise day and night. She is nourished and enter- 
and if in place of that which is exhaled there- tained with little labour; neither cold nor 
by they have replenished their dry throats heat hinder her exercise—no, not old age it- 
with a store of another liquor. Dyinking,and self. Travail, therefore, carefully after this 
erspiring are signs of disease of the stomach. good, which is bettered by waxing old; yet will 
There are certain kinds of exercise which are 1oI not that thou always hang over thy book, 
easy and short, which loosen and supple the or that thy hand be continually labouring on 
body without great loss of time, to which we thy tables. There must be some intermis- 
ought to have a principal regard, as running, sion granted to the mind, yet so that it be 
dumb-bells, high jump and long jump, and _ not given over altogether, but remitted only. 


LUCIUS VALERIUS MARTIALIS 
(40-104) 


Lucius Valerius Martialis, the father of the 
modern epigram, was born, like Seneca, in Spal. 
He came fo Rome to seek a patron and prob- 
ably attached himself to prominent families from 


that province. In his terse, witty epigrams he re- 

orted contemporary évents and held up to ridi- 
pete tale -Caisnsacety—“ Many of his 
poems concern most trivial things, but they give 


us an excellent idea of Rome gi the first century. 


He used the epigram to flatter a patron, to con- 


gratulate a friend, or to describe a dinner. Often 
he is bitter against_the vices of the capital, from 
which he finally retired to enjoy am his native 
Spain the simple life he praised. The younger 
Pliny says of Martial in one of his letters: “He 
was a talented, acute, spirited man, whose writ- 
ings are full of wit and gall, and not less 
candor.” 

The translators of the following poems are in- 
dicated at the end of each poem. 


TO THE READER 


He unto whom thou art so partial, 
O reader, is the well-known Martial, 
The epigrammatist: while living, 
Give him the fame thou wouldst be giving. 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it: 5 
Post-obits rarely reach a poet. 
ByRON 


TO CASAR 


Czesar, whene’er you take in hand my books, 

Awe of the world! lay by your sterner looks. 

Your very triumphs mirth used to admit, 

Though you yourself were subject of the wit. 

With such a face look on my verses, pray, ; 

As you’d an antick dance or mimick play. 

Let not these harmless sports your censure 

taste: 

My lines are wanton, but my life is chaste. 

Op MS. 17TH CENT. 


TO ATTALUS, A BUSY-BODY 


You act the pleader, and you act the man 
Of business; acting is your constant plan: 
So prone to act, the coachman’s part is tried; 
Lest all parts fail thee, act the suicide. 

Ie 1h, Sy 


TO MAXIMUS 


Would you be free? ’t is your chief wish, you 
say. 


Come on; I'll show thee, friend, the certain 
way: 

If to no feasts abroad thou lov’st to go, 

Whilst bounteous God does bread at home be- 


stow; 
If thou the goodness of thy clothes do’st 
prize 5 


By thine own use, and not by others’ eyes; 

If (only safe from weathers) thou canst dwell 

In a small house, but a convenient shell; 

If thou without a sigh, or golden wish, 

Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish; 10 

If in thy mind such power and greatness be; 

The Persian king’s a slave compared with thee. 
COWLEY. 


ON QUINTUS 


Quintus loves Thais.—Which?—Thais the 
blind. 
As she wants one eye, he wants both, I find. 


Anon. 1695 
TO POLLA 


Leave off thy paint, perfumes, and youthful 
dress, 
And nature’s failing honestly confess; 
Double we see those faults which art would 
mend, 
Plain downright ugliness would less offend. 
SEDLEY 


TO COTILUS 


They tell me, Cotilus, that you’re a beau: 
What this is, Cotilus, I wish to know. 
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“A beau is one who, with the nicest care, 

In parted locks divides his curling hair; 

One who with balm and cinnamon smells 
sweet, 5 

Whose humming lips some Spanish air repeat; 

Whose naked arms are smooth’d with pumice- 
stone, 

And toss’d about with graces all his own: 

A beau is one who takes his constant seat, 

From morn to evening, where the ladies meet; 

And ever, on some sofa hovering near, rat 

Whispers some nothing in some fair one’s ear; 

Who scribbles a thousand billets-doux a day; 

Still reads and scribbles, reads, and sends 
away: 

A beau is one who shrinks, if nearly press’d 

By the coarse garment of a neighbour guest; 16 

Who knows who flirts with whom, and still is 
found 

At each good table in successive round: 

A beau is one—none better knows than he 

A race-horse, and his noble pedigree’— 20 

Indeed? Why Cotilus, if this be so, 

What teasing trifling thing is call’d a beau. 

ELTON 


TO FABIANUS 


Lycoris’s friends are rarely of long life: 
I wish she were acquainted with my wife. 
ANoNn. 1695 


ON MOUNT VESUVIUS 


Vesuvius, cover’d with the fruitful vine, 
Here flourish’d once, and ran with floods of 
wine: 
Here Bacchus oft to the cool shades retired, 
And his own native Nysa less admired: 
Oft to the mountain’s airy tops advanced, 5 
The frisking Satyrs on the summits danced: 
Alcides here, here Venus, graced the shore, 
Nor loved her favourite Lacedemon more. 
Now piles of ashes, spreading all around 
In undistinguish’d heaps, deform the ground: 10 
The gods themselves the ruin’d seats bemoan, 
And blame the mischiefs that themselves have 
done. 
ADDISON 


TO JULIUS MARTIALIS 


If, dearest friend, it my good fate might be 
T’ enjoy at once a quiet life and thee, 
If we for happiness could leisure find, 


And wand’ring time into a method bind, 

We should not, sure, the great men’s favour 
need, 5 

Nor on long hopes, the court’s thin diet, feed; 

We should not patience find to daily hear 

The calumnies and flatteries spoken there; 

We should not the lords’ tables humbly use, 

Or talk in ladies’ chambers love and news; 10 

But books and wise discourse, gardens and 
fields, 

And all the joys that unmixt Nature yields. 

Thick summer shades, where winter still does 
lie, 

Bright winter fires that summer’s part supply. 

Sleep not controll’d by cares confin’d to 
night, 15 

Or bound in any rule but appetite. 

Free, but not savage or ungracious mirth, 

Rich wines to give it free and easy birth. 

A few companions, which ourselves should 
choose; 

A gentle mistress, and a gentler muse. 20 

Such, dearest friend, such, without doubt, 
should be 

Our place, our business, and our company. 

Now to himself, alas! does neither live, 

But see good suns, of which we are to give 

A strict account, set and march thick away. 25 

Knows a man how to live, and does he stay? 

CoWLEY 


WHAT IS GIVEN TO FRIENDS IS NOT 
LOST 


Thieves may break locks, and with your cash 
retire; 
Your ancient seat may be consumed by fire: 
Debtors refuse to pay you what they owe; 
Or your ungrateful field the seed you sow; 
You may be plunder’d by a jilting whore; ; 
Your ships may sink at sea with all their 
store: 
Who gives to friends, so much from fate se- 
cures; 
That is the only wealth for ever yours. 
Hay 


TO HIS SERVANTS 


Fill high the bowl with sparkling wine; 
Cool the bright draught with summer snow. 
Amid my locks let odours flow; 

Around my temples roses twine. 

See yon proud emblem of decay, 

Yon lordly pile that braves the sky! 


To A READER DiFricuLYT TO PLEASE 
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It bids us live our little day, 
Teaching that gods themselves may die. 
MERIVALE. 


TO OPRISCUS 


Dost ask why I’d not marry a rich wife? 
Vl not be subject in that double strife. 
Let matrons to their heads inferior be, 
Else man and wife have no equality. 
FLETCHER. 


TO AULUS 


My works the reader and the hearer praise, | 


They’re not exact, a brother poet says: 

I heed not him; for when I give a feast, 

Am I to please the cook, or please the guest? 
Hay. 


TO JULIUS MARTIALIS 


Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life, be these, I find: 
The riches left, not got with pain; 
The fruitful ground, the quiet mind: 


The equal friend, no grudge, no strife; 5 
No charge of rule, nor governance; 


Without disease, the healthful life; 
The household of continuance: 


The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom join’d with simpleness; 10 
The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress: 


The faithful wife, without debate; 
Such sleep as may beguile the night. 
Contented with thine own estate; 1s 
Ne wish for Death, ne fear his might. 


Henry Howarp, Earl of Surrey. 


TO A READER DIFFICULT TO PLEASE 


If one sole epigram takes up a page, 

You turn it o’er, and will not there engage: 

Consulting not its worth, but your dear ease; 

And not what’s good, but what is short, does 
please. 

I serve a feast with all the richest fare 5 

The market yields; for tarts you only care. 

My books not fram’d such liq’rish guests to 
treat, 

But such as relish bread, and solid meat. 

ANON. 


PUBLIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS 
(55-120) 


In the extant portions of the works of Publius 
Cornelius Tacitus we have a 


ee ee 
count of the history of the Roman Empire from 
64 to_96, As an orator and politician he had ob- 


served the characteristics of the imperial govern- 
ment. Before he began his Histories and Annals, 
he wrote a short biography in praise of his 
father-in-law, | Caine CROs of Britain, 
afid an account of the German—tribes to the 
north of the empire. The most entertaining chap- 
ters are those describing the customs of the 
Britains and Germans. Tacitus wished to show 
y contrast how much more stalwart and moral 
they were than the Romans. His accounts of 
campaigns are sketchy and weak, for he was 


GERMANIA 
THE CusToMS OF THE GERMANS 
Chapters 8-27 


From tradition, they have a variety of in- 
stances of armies put to the rout, and by the 
interposition of their wives and daughters 
again incited to renew the charge. Their women 
saw the ranks give way, and rushing forward 
in the instant, by the vehemence of their 
cries and supplications, by opposing their 
breasts to danger, and by representing the hor- 
rors of slavery, restored the order of the bat- 
tle. To a German mind the idea of a woman 
led into captivity is insupportable. In con- 
sequence of this prevailing sentiment, the 
states which deliver as hostages the daughters 
of illustrious families, are bound by the most 
effectual obligation. There is, in their opinion, 
something sacred in the female sex, and even 
the power of foreseeing future events. Their 
advice is, therefore, always heard; they are 
frequently consulted, and their responses are 
deemed oracular. We have seen, in the reign 
of Vespasian, the famous Veleda revered as a 
divinity by her countrymen. Before her time, 
Aurinia and others were held in equal venera- 


The same interest in social conditions marks 
his Histories and Annals. He tells of the horrors 
of the imperial rule and characterizes the emper- 
ors in vivid pictures. Rome for him is the whole 
empire, Therefore he fails to point out the ef- 
ae of the government of the_provinces. This 
concentration on the capital is his chief fault as 
historian because it gives him a biased point of 
view. His concise, epigrammatic style and his 
Vividness make his work more interesting to the 
modern reader than that of any other Latin his- 
torian. 

The translation of the following chapters from 
the Agricola and Germania is that of Arthur 
Murphy in Everyman’s Library. 


and superstition, free from that servile adula- 
tion which pretends to people heaven with 
human deities. 
Mercury is the god chiefly adored in Ger- 
smany. On stated days they think it lawful to 
offer to him human victims. They sacrifice to 
Hercules and Mars such animals as are usually 
slain in honour of the gods. In some parts of 
the country of the Suevians, the worship of 


10 Isis is established. To trace the introduction of 


ceremonies, which had their growth in another 
part of the world, were an investigation for 
which I have no materials: suffice it to say, 
that the figure of a ship (the symbolic repre- 


15 sentation of the goddess) clearly shows that 


the religion was imported into the country. 
Their deities are not immured in temples, nor 
represented under any kind of resemblance to 
the human form. To do either, were, in their 


20 opinion, to derogate from the majesty of 


superior beings. Woods and groves are the 
sacred depositories; and the spot being con- 
secrated to those pious uses, they give to that 
sacred recess the name of the divinity that fills 


2sthe place, which is never profaned by the 


steps of man. The gloom fills every mind with 
awe; revered at a distance, and never seen 
but with the eye of contemplation. 

- Their attention to auguries, and the practice 


tion; but a veneration founded on sentiment 3o of divining by lots, is conducted with a degree 
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of superstition not exceeded by any other 
nation. Their mode of proceeding by lots is 
wonderfully simple. The branch of a fruit-tree 
is cut into small pieces, which, being all dis- 
tinctly marked, are thrown at random on a 
white garment. If a question of public interest 
be depending, the priest of the canton per- 
forms the ceremony; if it be nothing more 
than a private concern, the master of the 
family officiates. With fervent prayers offered 
up to the gods, his eyes devoutly raised to 
heaven, he holds up three times each segment 
of the twig, and as the marks rise in succes- 
sion, interprets the decrees of fate. If appear- 
ances prove unfavourable, there ends all con- 
sultation for that day: if, on the other hand, 
the chances are propitious, they require, for 
greater certainty, the sanction of auspices. The 
well-known superstition, which in other coun- 
tries consults the flight and notes of birds, is 
also established in Germany; but to receive 
intimation of future events from horses is the 
peculiar credulity of the country. For this 
purpose a number of milk-white steeds, unpro- 


affairs. Their account of time differs from that 
of the Romans: instead of days they reckon 
the number of nights. Their public ordinances 
are so dated; and their proclamations run in 
5 the same style. The night, according to them, 
leads the day. Their passion for liberty is at- 
tended with this ill consequence: when a pub- 
lic meeting is announced, they never assemble 
at the stated time. Regularity would look like 
10 Obedience: to mark their independent spirit, 
they do not convene at once, but two or three 
days are lost in delay. When they think them- 
selves sufficiently numerous, the business be- 
gins. Each man takes his seat, completely 
15 armed. Silence is proclaimed by the priests, 
who still retain their coercive authority. The 
king, or chief of the community, opens the de- 
bate: the rest are heard in their turn, accord- 
ing to age, nobility of descent, renown in war, 


zo or fame for eloquence. No man dictates to the 


assembly: he may persuade, but cannot com- 
mand. When anything is advanced not agree- 
able to the people, they reject it with a gen- 
eral murmur. If the proposition pleases, they 


faned by mortal labour, are constantly main-2zs5 brandish their javelins. This is their highest 


tained at the public expense, and placed to pas- 
ture in the religious groves. When occasion 
requires, they are harnessed to a sacred chariot, 
and the priest, accompanied by the king, or 


chief of the state, attends to watch the motions 30 exhibited, 


and the neighing of the horses. No other mode 
of augury is received with such implicit faith 
by the people, the nobility, and the priesthood. 
The horses, upon these solemn occasions, are 


and most honourable mark of applause: they 
assent in a military manner, and praise by the 
sound of their arms. 

In this council of the state, accusations are 
and capital offences prosecuted. 
Pains and penalties are proportioned to the na- 
ture of the crime. For treason and desertion, 
the sentence is to be hanged on a tree: the 
coward, and such as are guilty of unnatural 


supposed to be the organs of the gods, and the3s practices, are plunged under a hurdle into 


priests their favoured interpreters. They have 
still another way of prying into futurity, to 
which they have recourse, when anxious to 
know the issue of an important war. They 


bogs and fens. In these different punishments, 
the’ point and spirit of the law is, that crimes 
which affect the state may be exposed to pub- 
lic notoriety: infamous vice cannot be too soon 


seize, by any means in their power, a captive 4° buried in oblivion. He who is convicted of 


from the adverse nation, and commit him in 
single combat with a champion selected from 
their own army. Each is provided with weapons 
after the manner of his country, and the vic- 


transgressions of an inferior nature, pays a 
mulct of horses, or of cattle. Part of that fine 
goes to the king or the community, and part 
to the person injured or to his family. It is in 


tory, wherever it falls, is deemed a sure prog- 45 these assemblies that princes are chosen and 


nostic of the event. 

In matters of inferior moment the chiefs de- 
cide; important questions are reserved for the 
whole community. Yet even in those cases 


chiefs elected to act as magistrates in the 
several cantons of the state. To each of these 
judicial officers, assistants are appointed from 
the body of the people, to the number of a 


where all have a voice, the business is dis- 50 hundred, who attend to give their advice, and 


cussed and prepared by the chiefs. The gen- 
eral assembly, if no sudden alarm calls the 
people together, has its fixed and_ stated 
periods, either at the new or full moon. This is 
thought the season most propitious to public 


strengthen the hands of justice. 

A German transacts no business, public or 
private, without being completely armed. The 
right of carrying arms is assumed by no per- 

55son whatever, till the state has declared him 
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duly qualified. The young candidate is intro- 
duced before the assembly, where one of the 
chiefs, or his father, or some near relation 
provides him with a shield and javelin. This, 
with them, is the manly gown: the youth from 
that moment ranks as a citizen; till then he 
was considered as part of the household; he 
is now a member of the commonwealth. In 
honour of illustrious birth, and to mark the 
sense men entertain of the father’s merit, the 
son, though yet of tender years, is called to the 
dignity of a prince or chief. Such as are grown 
up to manhood, and have signalised themselves 
by a spirit of enterprise, have always a number 
of retainers in their train. Where merit is con- 
spicuous, no man blushes to be seen in the list 
of followers, or companions. A clanship is 
formed in this manner, with degrees of rank 
and subordination. The chief judges the pre- 
tensions of all, and assigns to each man his 
proper station. A spirit of emulation prevails 
among his whole train, all struggling to be the 
first in favour, while the chief places all his 
glory in the number and intrepidity of his 
COMPANIONS. In that consists his dignity; to 
be surrounded by a band of young men is the 
source of his power; in peace, his brightest 
ornament; in war, his strongest bulwark. Nor 
is his fame confined to his own country; it ex- 
tends to foreign nations, and is then of the 
first importance, if he surpasses his rivals in 
the number and courage of his followers. He re- 
ceives presents from all parts; ambassadors 
are sent to him; and his name alone is often 
sufficient to decide the issue of a war. 

In the field of action, it is disgraceful to the 
prince to be surpassed in valour by his com- 
PANIONS; and not to vie with him in martial 
deeds, is equally a reproach to his followers. 
If he dies in the field, he who survives him 
survives to live in infamy. All are bound 
to defend their leader, to succour him in the 
heat of action, and to make even their own ac- 
tions subservient to his renown. This is the 
bond of union, the most sacred obligation. The 
chief fights for victory; the followers for their 
chief. If, in the course of a long peace, the 
people relax into sloth and indolence, it often 
happens that the young nobles seek a more ac- 


tive life in the service of other states engaged so 


in war. The German mind cannot brook re- 
pose. The field of danger is the field of glory. 
Without violence and rapine, a train of de- 
pendants cannot be maintained. The chief must 
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He demands, at one time this warlike horse, at 
another, that victorious lance imbrued with the 
blood of the enemy. The prince’s table, how- 
ever inelegant, must always be plentiful: it is 
the only pay of his followers. War and depre- 
dation are the ways and means of the chief- 
tain. To cultivate the earth, and wait the 
regular produce of the seasons, is not the 
maxim of a German: you will more easily 
persuade him to attack the enemy, and provoke 
honourable wounds in the field of battle. In a 
word, to earn by the sweat of your brow, what 
you might gain by the price of your blood, is, 
in the opinion of a German, a sluggish prin- 
ciple, unworthy of a soldier. 

When the state has no war to manage, the 
German mind is sunk in sloth. The chase does 
not afford sufficient employment. The time is 
passed in sleep and gluttony. The intrepid 
warrior, who in the field braved every danger, 
becomes in time of peace a listless sluggard. 
The management of his house and lands he 
leaves to the women, to the old men, and the 
infirm part of his family. He himself lounges 
in stupid repose, by a wonderful diversity of 
nature exhibiting in the same man the most in- 
ert aversion to labour, and the fiercest prin- 
ciple of action. It is a custom established in 
the several states, to present a contribution of 
corn and cattle to their chieftains. Individuals 
follow the example, and this bounty proves at 
once an honour to the prince, and his best sup- 
port. Presents are also sent from the adjacent 
states, as well by private persons, as in the 
name of the community. Nothing is so flatter- 
ing to the pride of the chiefs as those foreign 
favours, consisting of the best horses, magnif- 
icent armour, splendid harness, and beautiful 
collars. The Romans have lately taught them 
to receive presents of money. 

The Germans, it is well known, have no 
regular cities; nor do they allow a continuity 
of houses. They dwell in separate habitations, 
dispersed up and down, as a grove, a meadow, 
or a fountain, happens to invite. They have 
villages, but not in our fashion, with a series 
of connected buildings. Every tenement stands 
detached, with a vacant piece of ground round 
it, either to prevent accidents by fire, or for 
want of skill in the art of building. They 
neither know the use of mortar nor of tiles. 
They build with rude materials, regardless of 
beauty, order, and proportion. Particular parts 
are covered over with a kind of earth so 


show his liberality, and the follower expects it. ss smooth and shining, that the natural veins 
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have some resemblance to the lights and 
shades of painting. Besides these habitations, 
they have a number of subterraneous caves, 
dug by their own labour, and carefully coy- 


wealth; if accepted, the match is approved. In 
the choice of the presents, female vanity is 
not consulted. There are no frivolous trinkets 
to adorn the future bride. The whole fortune 


ered over with dung; in winter their retreat s consists of oxen, a caparisoned horse, a shield, 


from cold, and the repository of their corn. 
In those recesses they not only find a shel- 
ter from the rigour of the season, but in times 
of foreign invasion, their effects are safely 
concealed. The enemy lays waste the open 
country, but the hidden treasure escapes the 
general ravage; safe in its obscurity, or be- 
cause the search would be attended with too 
much trouble. 

The clothing in use is a loose mantle, made 
fast with a clasp, or when that cannot be 
had, with a thorn. Naked in other respects, 
they loiter away whole days by the fireside. 
The rich wear a garment, not, indeed, dis- 
played and flowing, like the Parthians, or the 
people of Sarmatia, but drawn so tight, that 
the form of the limbs is palpably expressed. 
The skins of wild animals are also much in 
use. Near the frontier, on the borders of the 
Rhine, the inhabitants wear them, but with an 
air of neglect, that shows them altogether in- 
different about the choice. The people who 
live more remote, near the northern seas, 
and have not acquired by commerce a taste 
for new-fashioned apparel, are more curious 
in the selection. They choose particular beasts, 
and, having stripped off the furs, clothe them- 
selves with the spoil, decorated with parti- 
coloured spots, or fragments taken from the 
skins of fish that swim the ocean as yet un- 
explored by the Romans. In point of dress 
there is no distinction between the sexes, except 
that the garment of the women is frequently 
made of linen, adorned with purple stains, 
but without sleeves, leaving the arms and 
part of the bosom uncovered. 

Marriage is considered as a strict and 
sacred institution. In the national character 
there is nothing so truly commendable. To 
be contented with one wife, is peculiar to the 
Germans. They differ, in this respect, from 
all other savage nations. There are, indeed, 
a few instances of polygamy; not, however, 
the effect of loose desire, but occasioned by 


the ambition of various families, who court the 5° 


alliance of the chief distinguished by the 
nobility of his rank and character. The bride 
brings no portion; she receives a dowry from 
her husband. In the presence of, her parents 
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a spear, and a sword. She in return delivers 
a present of arms, and, by this exchange of 
gifts, the marriage is concluded. This is the 
nuptial ceremony, this the bond of union, 
these their hymeneal gods. Lest the wife 
should think her sex an exemption from the 
rigours of the severest virtue, and the toils of 
war, she is informed of her duty by the mar- 
riage ceremony, and thence she learns, that 
she is received by her husband to be his part- 
ner in toil and danger, to dare with him in 
war, and suffer with him in peace. The oxen 
yoked, the horse accoutred, and the arms 
given on the occasion, inculcate this lesson; 
and tkus she is prepared to live, and thus to 
die. These are the terms of their union: she 
receives her armour as a sacred treasure, to be 
preserved inviolate, and transmitted with 
honour to her sons, a portion for their wives, 
and from them descendible to her grand- 
children. 

In consequence of these manners, the mar- 
ried state is a life of affection and female con- 
stancy. The virtue of the woman is guarded 
from seduction; no public spectacles to se- 
duce her; no banquets to inflame her pas- 
sions; no baits of pleasure to disarm her 
virtue. The art of intriguing by clandestine 
letters is unknown to both sexes. Populous 
as the country is, adultery is rarely heard 
of: when detected, the punishment is instant, 
and ‘inflicted by the husband. He cuts off the 
hair of his guilty wife, and, having assembled 
her relations, expels her naked from his house, 
pursuing her with stripes through the village. 
To public loss of honour no favour is shown. 
She may possess beauty, youth, and riches; 
but a husband she can never obtain. Vice 
is not treated by the Germans as a subject of 
raillery, nor is the profligacy of corrupting 
and being corrupted called the fashion of the 
age. By the practice of some states, female 
virtue is advanced to still higher perfection: 
with them none but virgins marry. When the 
bride has fixed her choice, her hopes of matri- 
mony are closed for.life. With one husband, 
as with one life, one mind, one body, every 
woman is satisfied; in him her happiness is 
centred; her desires extend no further; and 


and relations, he makes a tender of part of his s5 the principle is not only an affection for her 
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husband’s person, but a reverence for the 
married state. To set limits to population, by 
rearing up only a certain number of children, 
and destroying the rest, is accounted a flagi- 
tious crime. Among the savages of Germany, 
virtuous manners operate more than good laws 
in other countries. 

In every family the children are reared up 
in filth. They run about naked, and in time 
grow up to that strength and size of limb 
which we behold with wonder. The infant is 
nourished at the mother’s breast, not turned 
over to nurses and to servants. No distinc- 
tion is made between the future chieftain and 
the infant son of a common slave. On the 
same ground, and mixed with the same cattle, 
they pass their days, till the age of man- 
hood draws the line of separation, and early 
valour shows the person of ingenuous birth. 
It is generally late before their young men 
enjoy the pleasures of love; by consequence, 
their are not enfeebled in their prime. Nor are 
virgins married too soon. Both parties wait 
to attain their full growth. In the warm sea- 
son of mutual vigour the match is made, and 
the children of the marriage have the constitu- 
tion of their parents. The uncle by the 
mother’s side regards his nephews with an 
affection nothing inferior to that of their 


to curb that spirit of revenge which is the 
natural result of liberty in the excess. Hospi- 
tality and convivial pleasures are nowhere 
so liberally. enjoyed. To refuse admittance to 
5a guest were an outrage against humanity. The 
master of the house welcomes every stranger, 
and regales him to the best of his ability. If 
his stock falls short, he becomes a visi- 
tor to his neighbour, and conducts his new 


ro acquaintance to a more plentiful table. They 


do not wait to be invited, nor is it of any con- 
sequence, since a cordial reception is always 
certain. Between an intimate and an entire 
stranger no distinction is made. The law of 


15 hospitality is the same. The departing guest 


recelves as a present whatever he desires, and 
the host retaliates by asking with the same 
freedom. A German delights in the gifts which 
he receives; yet by bestowing he imputes noth- 


20 ing to you as a favour, and for what he re- 


ceives he acknowledges no obligation. - 

In this manner the Germans pride them- 
selves upon their frankness and generosity. 
Their hours of rest are protracted to broad 


25 daylight. As soon as they rise, the first thing 


they do is to bathe, and generally, on account 
of the intense severity of the climate, in warm 
water. They then betake themselves to their 
meal, each on a separate seat, and at his own 


father. With some, the relation of the sister's 8° table. Having finished their repast, they pro- 


children to their maternal uncle is held to be 
the strongest tie of consanguinity, insomuch 
that in demanding hostages, that line of kin- 
dred is preferred, as the most endearing ob- 


ceed completely armed to the despatch of 
business, and frequently to a convivial meet- 
ing. To devote both day and night to deep 
drinking is a disgrace to no man. Disputes, 


jects of the family, and, consequently, the 35 as will be the case with people in liquor, fre- 


most tender pledges. The son is always heir 
to his father. Last wills and testaments are 
not in use. In case of failure of issue, the 
brothers of the deceased are next in succes- 


quently arise, and are seldom confined to op- 
probrious language. The quarrel generally ends 
in a scene of blood. Important subjects, such 
as the reconciliation of enemies, the forming 


sion, or else the paternal or maternal uncles. 4° of family alliances, the election of chiefs, and 


A numerous train of relations is the comfort 
and the honour of old age. To live without 
raising heirs to yourself is no advantage in 
Germany. 


even peace and war, are generally canvassed 
in their carousing festivals. The convivial mo- 
ment, according to their notion, is the true 
season for business, when the mind opens it- 


To adopt the quarrels as well as the friend- 45 self in plain simplicity, or grows warm with 


ships of your parents and relations is held to 
be an indispensable duty. In their resentments, 
however, they are not implacable. Injuries 
are adjusted by a settled measure of compen- 


bold and noble ideas. Strangers to artifice, 
and knowing no refinement, they tell their 
sentiments without disguise. The pleasure of 
the table expands their hearts, and calls forth 


sation. Atonement is made for homicide by a 5° every secret. On the following day the sub- 


certain number of cattle, and by that satisfac- 
tion the whole family is appeased: a happy 
regulation, than which nothing can be more 
conducive to the public interest, since it serves 


ject of debate is again taken into considera- 
tion, and thus two different periods of time 
have their distinct uses; when warm, they 
debate; when cool, they decide. 
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Their beverage is a liquor drawn from bar- 
ley or from wheat, and, like the juice of the 
grape, fermented to a spirit. The settlers on 
the banks of the Rhine provide themselves 
with wine. Their food is of the simplest kind; 
wild apples, the flesh of an animal recently 
killed, or coagulated milk. Without skill in 
cookery, or without seasoning to stimulate the 
palate, they eat to satisfy nature. But they 
do not drink merely to quench their thirst. 
Indulge their love of liquor to the excess 
which they require, and you need not em- 
ploy the terror of your arms; their own vices 
will subdue them. 

Their public spectacles boast of no variety. 
They have but one sort, and that they repeat 
at all their meetings. A band of young men 
make it their pastime to dance entirely naked 
amidst pointed swords and javelins. By con- 
stant exercise, this kind of exhibition has be- 
come an art, and art has taught them to per- 
form with grace and elegance. Their talents, 
however, are not let out for hire. Though some 
danger attends the practice, the pleasure ot 
the spectator is their only recompense. In 
the character of a German there is nothing so 
remarkable as his passion for play. With- 
out the excuse of liquor (strange as it may 
seem!), in their cool and sober moments they 


have recourse to dice, as to a serious and 3o 


regular business, with the most desperate 
spirit committing their whole substance to 
chance, and when they have lost their all, 
putting their liberty and even their persons 
upon the last hazard of the die. The loser 
yields himself to slavery. Young, robust, and 
valiant, he submits to be chained, and even 
exposed to sale. Such is the effect of a ruinous 
and inveterate habit. They are victims to folly, 


and they call themselves men of honour. The 40 


winner is always in a hurry to barter away 
the slaves acquired by success at play; he is 
ashamed of his victory, and therefore puts 
away the remembrance of it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The slaves in general are not arranged at 
their several employments in the household 
affairs, as is the practice at Rome. Each has 
his separate habitation, and his own establish- 


ment to manage. The master considers him 5° 


as an agrarian dependant, who is obliged to 
furnish a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, 
or of wearing apparel. The slave obeys, and 
the state of servitude extends no further. All 
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domestic affairs are managed by the master’s 
wife and children. To punish a slave with 
stripes, to load him with chains, or condemn 
him to hard labour, is unusual. It is true, that 
slaves are sometimes put to death, not under 
colour of justice, or of any authority vested 
in the master; but in a transport of passion, 
in a fit of rage, as is often the case in a sud- 
den affray; but it is also true, that this species 
of homicide passes with impunity. The freed- 
men are not of much higher consideration 
than the actual slaves; they obtain no rank 
in the master’s family, and, if we except the 
parts of Germany where monarchy is estab- 
lished, they never figure on the stage of 
public business. In despotic governments they 
rise above the men of ingenuous birth, and 
even eclipse the whole body of the nobles. 
In other states the subordination of the freed- 
men is a proof of public liberty. 

The practice of placing money at interest, 
and reaping the profits of usury, is unknown 
in Germany; and that happy ignorance is a 
better prevention of the evil than a code of 
prohibitory laws. In cultivating the soil, they 
do not settle on one spot, but shift from place 
to place. The state or community takes pos- 
session of a certain tract proportioned to its 
number of hands; allotments are afterwards 
made to individuals according to their rank 
and dignity. In so extensive a country, where 
there is no want of land, the partition is easily 
made. The ground tilled in one year, lies fal- 
low the next, and a sufficient quantity always 
remains, the labour of the people being by no 
means adequate to the extent or goodness of 
the soil. Nor have they the skill to make 
orchard plantations, to enclose the meadow 
grounds, or to lay out and water gardens. 
From the earth they demand nothing but 
corn. Hence their year is not, as with the 
Romans, divided into four seasons. They have 
distinct ideas of winter, spring, and summer, 
and their language has terms for each; but 
they neither know the blessings nor the name 
of autumn. 

Their funerals have neither pomp nor vain 
ambition. When the bodies of illustrious men 
are to be buried, they choose a particular 
kind of wood for the purpose, and have no 
other attention. The funeral pile is neither 
strewed with garments nor enriched with fra- 
grant spices. The arms of the deceased are 
committed to the flames, and sometimes his 
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horse. A mound of turf is raised to his mem- 
ory, and this, in their opinion, is a better 
sepulchre than those structures of laboured 
grandeur, which display the weakness of 
human vanity, and are, at best, a burden to 
the dead. Tears and lamentations are soon at 
an end, but their regret does not so easily 
wear away. To grieve for the departed is 
comely in the softer sex. The women weep 
for their friends; the men remember them. 


AGRICOLA 
AGRICOLA’S RULE IN BRITAIN 
Chaps. 10-12; 18-22 


If I here presume to offer a description of 
Britain and the manners of the people, it is 
not my intention to dispute with the number 
of authors, who have gone before me, either 
the fame of genius, or diligence in the re- 
search. The fact is, Britain was subdued under 
the conduct of Agricola, and that circum- 
stance may justify the present attempt. Ante- 
cedent writers adorned conjecture with all 
the graces of language: what I have to offer 
will have nothing but the plain truth to recom- 
mend it. 

Britain, of all the islands known to the 
Romans, is the largest. On the east, it ex- 
tends towards Germany; on the west, towards 
Spain; and on the south, it lies opposite to the 
coast of Gaul. The northern extremity is 
lashed by the billows of a prodigious sea, and 
no land is known beyond it. The form of the 
island has been compared by two eloquent 
writers (Livy among the ancients, and Fab- 
ius Rusticus among the moderns) to an ob- 
long shield or a two-edged axe. The compari- 
son, if we except Caledonia, may be allowed 
to be just, and hence the shape of a part has 
been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the whole. 
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to the Roman empire. Thule, which had lain 
concealed in the gloom of winter and a depth 
of eternal snows, was also seen by our navi- 
gators. The sea in those parts is said to be a 
sluggish mass of stagnated water, hardly yield- 
ing to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated 
by winds and tempests. The natural cause 
may be, that high lands and mountains, which 
occasion commotions in the air, are deficient 
in those regions; not to mention that such a 
prodigious body of water, in a vast and bound- 
less ocean, is heaved and impelled with dif- 
ficulty. But a philosophical account of the 
ocean and its periodical motions is not the 
design of this essay; the subject has em- 
ployed the pen of others. To what they have 
said, I shall only add, that there is not in 
any other part of the world an expanse of 
water that rages with such uncontrollable 
dominion, now receiving the discharge of vari- 
ous rivers, and, at times, driving their currents 
back to their source. Nor is it on the coast 
only that the flux and reflux of the tide are 
perceived: the swell of the sea forces its way 
into the recesses of the land, forming bays 
and islands in the heart of the country, and 
foaming amidst hills and mountains, as in its 
natural channel. 

Whether the first inhabitants of Britain 
were natives of the island, or adventitious 
settlers, is a question lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The Britons, like other barbarous 
nations, have no monuments of their history. 
They differ in the make and habit of their 
bodies, and hence various inferences concern- 
ing their origin. The ruddy hair and lusty 
limbs of the Caledonians indicate a German 
extraction. That the Silures were at first a 
colony of Iberians is concluded, not without 
probability, from the olive tincture of the 
skin, the natural curl of the hair, and the 
situation of the country, so convenient to the 
coast of Spain. On the side opposite to Gaul 
the inhabitants resemble their neighbours on 


Caledonia stretches a vast length of way to- 45 the continent; but whether that resemblance 


wards the north. The promontories, that jut 
out into the sea, render the form of the 
country broken and irregular, but it sharpens 
to a point at the extremity, and terminates 
in the shape of a wedge. 

By Agricola’s order, the Roman fleet sailed 
round the northern point, and made the first 
certain discovery that Britain is an island. The 
cluster of isles called the Orcades, till then 


50 


is the effect of one common origin, or of the 
climate in contiguous nations operating on 
the make and temperament of the human 
body, is a point not easy to be decided. All 
circumstances considered, it is rather probable 
that a colony from Gaul took possession of a 
country so inviting by its proximity. You will 
find in both nations the same religious rites, 
and the same superstition. The two languages 


wholly unknown, was in this expedition added ss differ but little. In provoking danger they dis- 
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cover the same ferocity, and in the encounter, 
the same timidity. The Britons, however, not 
yet enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed 
of superior courage. The Gauls, we learn 
from history, were formerly a warlike people; 
but sloth, the consequence of inactive times, 
has debased their genius, and virtue died with 
expiring liberty. Among such of the Britons, 
as have been for some time subdued, the same 
degeneracy is observable. The free and un- 
conquered part of the nation retains at this 
hour the ferocity of the ancient Gauls. 
The strength of their armies consists in in- 
fantry, though some of their warriors take 
the field in chariots. The person of highest 
distinction guides the reins, while his martial 
followers, mounted in the same vehicle, annoy 
the enemy. The Britons were formerly gov- 
erned by a race of kings: at present they are 
divided into factions under various chieftains; 
and this disunion, which prevents their acting 
in concert for a public interest, is a circum- 
stance highly favourable to the Roman arms 
against a warlike people, independent, fierce, 


metals. The sea produces pearls, but of a 
dark and livid colour. This defect is ascribed 
by some to want of skill in this kind of fishery: 
the people employed in gathering, content 
s themselves in gleaning what happens to be 
thrown upon the shore, whereas in the Red 
Sea the shell-fish are found clinging to the 
rocks, and taken alive. For my part, I am 
inclined to think that the British pearl is of 


ro an inferior quality. I cannot impute to avarice 


a neglect of its interest... . 

Such was the state of Britain, and such the 
events of war, when Agricola arrived about 
the middle of summer, to take upon him the 

™ command. He found an army lulled in indo- 
lence and security, as if the campaign was at 
an end, while the enemy was on the watch to 
seize the first opportunity. The Ordovicians, 
not long before his arrival, had fallen upon 


20a party of horse, that happened to be quar- 


tered in their district, and put them almost 
all to the sword. By this blow the courage 
of the Britons was once more revived: the 
bold and resolute declared for open war, 


and obstinate. A confederation of two or more2s while others, less sanguine, were against un- 


states to repel the common danger is seldom 
known: they fight in parties, and the nation 
is subdued. 

The climate is unfavourable; always damp 


with rains, and overcast with clouds. Intense 30 cola: 


cold is never felt. The days are longer than 
in our southern regions; the nights remark- 
ably bright, and, towards the extremity of 
the islands, so very short, that between the last 
gleam of day and the returning dawn the 
interval is scarce perceptible. In a serene sky, 
when no clouds intervene to obstruct the 
sight, the sun, we are told, appears all night 
long, neither setting in the west, nor rising in 
the east, but always moving above the hori- 
zon. The cause of this phenomenon may be, 
that the surface of the earth, towards the 
northern extremities, being flat and level, the 
shade never rises to any considerable height, 
and, the sky still retaining the rays of the 
sun, the heavenly bodies continue visible. 
The soil does not afford either the vine, the 
olive, or the fruits of warmer climates; but 
it is otherwise fertile, and yields corn in great 
plenty. Vegetation is quick in shooting up, and 
slow in coming to maturity. Both effects are 
reducible to the same cause, the constant mois- 
ture of the atmosphere and the dampness of 
the soil. Britain contains, to reward the con- 
queror, mines of gold and silver, and other 


sheathing the sword, till the character and 
genius of the new governor should be better 
known. 

Many things conspired to embarrass Agri- 
the summer was far advanced; the 
troops were stationed at different quarters, 
expecting a cessation of arms during the re- 
mainder of the year: and to act on the defen- 
sive, content with strengthening the weakest 


35 Stations, was in the opinion of the best of- 


ficers the most prudent measure. These were 
circumstances unfavourable to a spirit of en- 
terprise; but the general resolved to put his 
army in motion, and face the danger without 


40 delay. For this purpose, he drew together 


various detachments from the legions, and, 
with the addition of a body of auxiliaries, 
marched against the enemy. The Ordovicians 
continuing to decline an engagement on the 


45 open plain, he determined to seek them on 


their heights, and, to animate his men by his 
own example, he advanced at the head of the 
line. A battle ensued, and the issue was the 
destruction of the Ordovician state. Know- 
5°ing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impressions of fame, and little doubting but 
that everything would fall before an army 
flushed with victory, Agricola formed a plan 
for the reduction of the isle of Mona, from 
“5 which Paulinus had been recalled by the gen- 
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eral insurrection of the province, as already 
mentioned. 

For the execution of an enterprise so sud- 
den and important, no measures had been con- 
certed, and, by consequence, no vessels were 
ready to transport the troops. The genius and 
resolution of the general supplied all deficien- 
cies. He drafted from the auxiliaries a chosen 
band, well acquainted with the fordable places, 
and inured to the national practice of swim- 
ming across lakes and rivers with such dex- 
terity, that they could manage their arms and 
guide their horses at the same time. This 
select corps, free from the encumbrance of 
their baggage, dashed into the water, and 
made their way with vigour toward the island. 
This mode of attack astonished the enemy, 
who expected nothing less than a fleet of trans- 
ports, and a regular embarkation. Struck with 
consternation, they thought nothing impreg- 
nable to men who waged so unusual a war. 
In despair they sued for peace, and surrend- 
ered the island. The event added new lustre 
to the name of Agricola, who had thus set 
out with a spirit of enterprise, and crowded 
so much glory into that part of the year, 
which is usually trifled away in vain parade 
and the homage of flatteries. The modera- 
tion with which he enjoyed his victory was 
remarkable. He had reduced the vanquished 
to obedience, and the act, he said, did not 
deserve the name of victory, nor even of an 
expedition. In his despatches to Rome he as- 
sumed no merit, nor were his letters, accord- 
ing to custom, decorated with sprigs 
laurel: but this self-denial served only to en- 
hance his fame. From the modesty of a com- 
mander who could undervalue such important 
services, men inferred that projects of vast 
extent were even then in his contemplation. 

Agricola was well acquainted with the man- 
ners and national character of the Britons: 
he knew by the experience of past events, 
that conquest, while it loads the vanquished 
with injury and oppression, can never be se- 
cure and permanent. He determined, therefore, 
to suppress the seeds of future hostility. He 
began a reform in his own household; a neces- 
sary work, but attended often with no less 
difficulty than the administration of a prov- 
ince. He removed his slaves and freedmen 
from every department of public business. 
Promotions in the army no longer went by 
favour, or the partiality of the centurions; 


cola knew, would be the most faithful sol- 
dier. To know everything, and yet overlook a 
great deal; to forgive slight offences, and treat 
matters of importance with due severity, was 
5 the rule of his conduct; never vindictive, and 
in many instances disarmed by penitence. The 
prevention of crimes was what he wished, and 
to that end, in the disposal of offices, he made 
choice of men, whose conduct promised to 


ro supersede the necessity of punishment. 


The exigencies of the army called for large 
contributions of corn and other supplies, and 
yet he lightened the burden by just and equal 
assessments, providing at the same time 


15 against the extortion of the tax-gatherer, more 


odious and intolerable than even the tax it- 
self. It had been the settled practice of the 
collectors to engross all the corn, and then, 
adding mockery to injustice, to make the in- 


zo Jured Briton wait at the door of the public 


granary, humbly supplicating that he might 
be permitted to re-purchase his own grain, 
which he was afterwards obliged to sell at an 
inferior price. A further grievance was, that 


25 instead of delivering the requisite quantity of 


corn at the nearest and most convenient maga- 
zines, the Britons were forced to make tedious 
journeys through difficult cross-country roads, 
in order to supply camps and stations at a re- 


30 mote distance; and thus the business, which 


might have been conducted with convenience 
to all, was converted into a job to gratify the 
avarice of a few. - 

In the first year of Agricola’s administra- 


of 3s tion these abuses were all suppressed. The con- 


sequence was, that peace, which, through the 
neglect or connivance of former governors, was 
no less terrible than war itself, began to diffuse 
its blessings, and to be relished by all. As soon 


4oas the summer opened, he assembled his army, 


and marched in quest of the enemy. Ever 
present at the head of the lines, he encouraged 
the strenuous by commendation; he rebuked 
the sluggard who fell from his rank; he went 


45 in person to mark out the station for encamp- 


ments; he sounded the estuaries, and explored 
the woods and forests. The Britons, in the 
meantime, were by sudden incursions kept in 
a constant alarm. Having spread a general 


soterror through the country, he then suspended 


his operations, that, in the interval of repose, 
the Barbarians might taste the sweets of peace. 
In consequence of ,these measures, several 
states, which till then had breathed a spirit 


merit decided, and the man of worth, Agri- ssof independence, were induced to lay aside 
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their hostile intentions, and to give hostages 
for their pacific behaviour. Along the frontier 
of the several districts which had submitted, 
a chain of posts was established with so much 
care and judgment, that no part of the 
country, even where the Roman arms had 
never penetrated, could think itself secure 
from the vigour of the conqueror. 

To introduce a system of new and wise 
regulations was the business of the follow- 
ing winter. A fierce and savage people. running 
wild in woods, would be ever addicted to a 
life of warfare. To wean them from those 
habits, Agricola held forth the baits of pleas- 
ure, encouraging the natives, as well by public 
assistance as by warm exhortations, to build 
temples, courts of justice, and commodious 
dwelling-houses. He bestowed encomiums on 
such as cheerfully obeyed; the slow and un- 
complying were branded with reproach; and 
thus a spirit of emulation diffused itself, oper- 
ating like a sense of duty. To establish a 
plan of education, and give the sons of the 
leading chiefs a tincture of letters, was part 


10 


20 


as the estuary called the firth of Tay. The 
legions had to struggle with all the difficulties 
of a tempestuous season; and yet the Bar- 
barians, struck with a general panic, never 
dared to hazard an engagement. The country, 
as far as the Romans advanced, was secured 
by forts and garrisons. Men of skill and mili- 
tary science observed that no officer knew 
better than Agricola, how to seize, on a sud- 
den view, the most advantageous situation, 
and, accordingly, not one of the stations, for- 
tified by his direction, was taken by storm; 
not one was reduced to capitulate; not one was 
surrendered or abandoned to the enemy. At 
every post, to enable the garrison to stand 
a siege, a year’s provision was provided, and 
each place having strength sufficient, fre- 
quent sallies were made; the besiegers were 
repulsed; and the Romans passed the winter 
secure from danger. The consequence of these 
precautions was, that the enemy, who had 
been accustomed to retrieve in the winter what 
they lost in the antecedent summer, saw no 
difference of seasons: they were defeated 


of his policy. By way of encouragement, he 25 everywhere, and reduced to the last despair. 


praised their talents, and already saw them, 
by the force of their natural genius, rising 
superior to the attainments of the Gauls. The 
consequence was, that they who had always 
disdained the Roman language, began to culti- 
vate its beauties. The Roman apparel was seen 
without prejudice, and the toga became a 
fashionable part of dress. By degrees the 
charms of vice gained admission to their 
hearts: baths, and porticos, and elegant ban- 
quets, grew into vogue; and the new manners, 
which, in fact, served only to sweeten slavery, 
were by the unsuspecting Britons called the 
arts of polished humanity. 

In the course of the third year the prog- 
ress of the Roman arms discovered new na- 
tions, whose territories were laid waste as far 


30 


35 


Avarice of fame was no part of Agricola’s 
character; nor was he ever known to arrogate 
to himself the praises due to other officers. 
From the commander of a legion to the low- 
est centurion, all found in their general a 
willing witness of their conduct. In his manner 
of expressing his disapprobation, he was 
thought to mix a degree of asperity. The 
truth is, his antipathy to bad men was equalled 
by nothing but his politeness to the deserv- 
ing. His anger soon passed away, and left no 
trace behind. From his silence you had nothing 
to fear. Scorning to disguise his sentiments, 
he acted always with a generous warmth, at 


4othe hazard of making enemies. To harbour 


secret resentment was not in his nature. 


DECIMUS JUNIUS JUVENALIS 
(c. 60-140) 


Decimus Junius Juvenalis was essentially a 
realist. He became bored with the mythological _ 


epics, popular in , and determined to 
mirror con life in his pgetry. The con- 


ditions in Rome were so bad that Juvenal de- 
clared that “it is difficult not to write satire.” 
In the first of his sixteen satires he introduced his 
book with the statement that ‘all that men do, 
their hope, fear th, pleasure, joys, and gad- 
dings aes ap, the medfey- of mx be book.” His at- 
tacks on the vices of both men_and women were 
arsh and caustic. In his later satires he was 


somewhat milder and less personal, for they deal 
with abstract subjects. 


SATIRE III 
CONDITIONS IN ROME 


Grieved though I am to see the man de- 
part, 

Who long has shared, and still must share, 
my heart, 

Yet (when I call my better judgment home) 

I praise his purpose; to retire from Rome, 

And give, on Cume’s solitary coast, 5 

The sibyl—one inhabitant to boast! 

Full on the road to Baia, Cume lies, 

And many a sweet retreat her shore sup- 
plies— 

Though I prefer ev’n Prochyta’s bare strand 

To the Suburra:—for, what desert land, 10 

What wild, uncultured spot, can more af- 
fright, 

Than fires, wide blazing through the gloom 
of night, 

Houses, with ceaseless ruin, thundering down, 

And all the horrors of this hateful town? 

Where poets, while the dog-star glows, re- 
hearse, 15 

To gasping multitudes, their barbarous verse! 

Now had my friend, impatient to depart, 

Consigned his little all to one poor cart: 

For this, without the town, he chose to wait; 

But stopped a moment at the Conduit- 
gate.— 20 

Here Numa erst his nightly visits paid, 


——*| 


In spite of his coarseness and tendency to_ex- 
aggeration, Juvenal has been universally admired 
for his descriptive ability. By the choice of per- 
tinent details he presents to the mind of his 
reader a clear-cut picture of the scene. His fiery 
diction gives color and life fo his descriptions. 


The third satire on the conditions in Rome con- 


tains some of the most successful of these pic- 
tures. Juvenal particularly censures the tendency 
to adopt Grecian dress and customs. 

The translation is that of William Gifford in 
the Bohn’s Classical Library. 


And held high converse with the Egerian 
maid: 

Now the once-hallowed fountain, grove, and 
fane 

Are let to Jews, a wretched, wandering train, 

Whose furniture’s a basket filled with hay,— 2; 

For every tree is forced a tax to pay; 

And while the heaven-born Nine in exile rove, 

The beggar rents their consecrated grove! 

Thence slowly winding down the vale, we 


view 
The Egerian grots—ah, how unlike the 
true! 30 
Nymph of the Spring; more honoured hadst 
thou been, 


If, free from art, an edge of living green, 
Thy bubbling fount had circumscribed alone, 
And marble ne’er profaned the native stone. 
Umbritius here his sullen silence broke, 35 
And turned on Rome, indignant, as he spoke. 
Since virtue droops, he cried, without regard, 
And honest toil scarce hopes a poor reward; 
Since every morrow sees my means decay, 
And still makes less the little of to-day; 
I go, where Dedalus, as poets sing, 
First checked his flight, and closed his weary 
wing: 
While something yet of health and strength 
remains, 
And yet no staff my faltering step sustains; 
While few grey hairs upon my head are 
seen, 


40 


45 
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And my old age is vigorous still, and green. 
Here, then, I bid my much-loved home fare- 
well— 
Ah, mine no more!—there let Arturius dwell, 
And Catulus; knaves, who, in truth’s despite, 
Can white to black transform, and black to 
white, 50 
Build temples, furnish funerals, auctions hold, 
Farm rivers, ports, and scour the drains for 
gold! 
Once they were trumpeters, and always 
found, 
With strolling fencers, in their annual round, 
While their puffed cheeks, which every vil- 


lage knew, 55 
Called to “high feats of arms” the rustic 
crew: 
Now they give sHows themselves; and, at 
the will 


Of the base rabble, raise the sign—to kill, 

_Ambitious of their voice: then turn, once 
more, 

To their vile gains, and farm the common 


shore! 60. 


And why not everything?—since Fortune 
throws 

Her more peculiar smiles on such as those, 

Whene’er, to wanton merriment inclined, 

She lifts to thrones the dregs of human kind! 

But why, my friend, should I at Rome 

remain? 65 

I cannot teach my stubborn lips to feign; 

Nor, when I hear a great man’s verses, smile, 

And beg a copy, if I think them vile. 

A sublunary wight, I have no skill 

To read the stars; I neither can, nor will, 70 

Presage a father’s death; I never pried, 

In toads, for poison, nor—in aught beside. 

Others may aid the adulterer’s vile design, 

And bear the insidious gift, and melting 
line, 

Seduction’s agents! I such deeds detest; 75 

And, honest, let no thief partake my breast. 

For this, without a friend, the world I quit; 

A palsied limb, for every use unfit. 

Who now is loved, but he whose conscious 


breast 
Swells with dark deeds, still, still to be sup- 
prest? 80 
He pays, he owes, thee nothing, (strictly 
just, ) 


Who gives an honest secret to thy trust; 

But, a dishonest !—there, he feels thy power, 

And buys thy friendship high from hour to 
hour. 


But let not all the wealth which Tagus 
pours, 85 
In Ocean’s lap, not all his glittering stores, 
Be deemed a bribe, sufficient to requite 
The loss of peace by day, of sleep by night :— 
O take not, take not, what thy soul rejects, 
Nor sell the faith, which he, who buys, 
suspects! 90 
The nation, by the GREAT, admired, carest, 
And hated, shunned by meg, above the rest, 
No longer, now, restrained by wounded pride, 
I haste to show, (nor thou my warmth de- 
ride, ) 
I cannot rule my spleen, and calmly see, os 
A GRECIAN CAPITAL IN ITALY! 


Grecian? O, no! with this vast sewer 
compared, 

The dregs of Greece are scarcely worth 
regard: 

Long since, the stream that wanton Syria 
laves 


Has disembogued its filth in Tiber’s waves, 100 

Its language, arts; o’erwhelmed us with the 
scum 

Of Antioch’s streets, its minstrel, harp, and 
drum. 

Hie to the Circus! ye who pant to prove 

A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love; 

Hie to the Circus! there, in crowds they 


stand, 105 
Tires on their head, and timbrels in their 
hand. 


Thy rustic, Mars, the trechedipna wears, 
And on his breast, smeared with ceroma, bears 
A paltry prize, well-pleased; while every land, 
Sicyon, and Amydos, and Alaband, 110 
Tralles, and Samos, and a thousand more, 
Thrive on his indolence, and daily pour 
Their starving myriads forth: hither they 

come, 
And batten on the genial soil of Rome; 
Minions, then lords, of every princely 
dome! IIS 
A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race, 
Of torrent tongue, and never-blushing face; 
A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call, 
Which shifts to every form, and shines in 
all: 
Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician, 120 
Rope-dancer, conjurer, fiddler, and physician, 
All trades his own, your hungry Greekling 
counts, 
And bid him mount the sky,—the sky he 
mounts! 
You smile—was’t a barbarian, then, that flew? 


390 Decimus JUNIUS JUVENALIS 
No, ‘twas a Greek! ’twas an ATHENIAN, | And mould their own, to suit their patron’s 
too! 125 face, 
—Bear with their state who will: for I | At deeds of shame their hands admiring raise, 
disdain And mad _ debauchery’s worst excesses 
To feed their upstart pride, or swell their praise. 165 
train: Besides, no mound their raging lust re- 
Slaves, that in Syrian lighters stowed, so strains, 
late, All ties it breaks, all sanctity profanes; 
With figs and prunes, (an inauspicious | Wife, virgin-daughter, son unstained before,— 
freight, ) And, where these fail, they tempt the grandam 


Already see their faith preferred to mine, 130 

And sit above me! and before me sign!— 

That on the Aventine I first drew air, 

And, from the womb, was nursed on Sabine 

fare. 

Avails me not! our birthright now is lost, 

And all our privilege, an empty boast! 135 
For lo! where versed in every soothing art, 

The wily Greek assails his patron’s heart, 

Finds in each dull harangue an air, a grace, 

And all Adonis in a Gorgon face; 


Admires the voice that grates upon the 
€ag, 140 

Like the shrill scream of amorous chanti- 
cleer; 


And equals the crane neck, and narrow chest, | 


To Hercules, when, straining to his breast 
The giant son of Earth, his every vein 
Swells with the toil, and more than mortal 

pain. 


145 
We too can cringe as low, and praise as 
warm, 


But flattery from the Greeks alone can charm. 
See! they step forth, and figure to the life, 
The naked nymph, the mistress, or the wife, 
So just, you view the very woman there, 1s0 
And fancy all beneath the girdle bare! 

No longer now, the favourites of the stage 


Boast their exclusive power to charm the | 


age; 

The happy art with them a nation shares, 

GREECE IS A THEATRE, WHERE ALL ARE | 
PLAYERS. 155 

For lo! their patron smiles,—they burst with 
mirth; 

He weeps,—they droop, the saddest souls 
on earth; 

He calls for fire-—they court the mantle’s 
heat ; 

"Tis warm, he cries,—and they dissolve in 
sweat. 


Ill-matched!—secure of victory they start, 160 
Who, taught from youth to play a borrowed 
part, 


hoar: 
They notice every word, haunt every ear, 170 
Your secrets learn, and fix you theirs from 
fear. 
Turn to their schools:—yon grey professor 
see, 
Smeared with the sanguine stains of perfidy! 
That tutor most accursed his pupil sold! 
That Stoic sacrificed his friend to gold! 175 
A true-born Grecian! littered on the coast, 
Where the Gorgonian hack a pinion lost. 
Hence, Romans, hence! no place for you~ 
remains, 
Where Diphilus, where Erimanthus reigns; 
Miscreants, who, faithful to their native 
art, 180 
Admit no rival in a patron’s heart :— 
For let them fasten on his easy ear, 
And drop one hint, one secret slander there, 
Sucked from their country’s venom, or their 
own, 
That instant they possess the man alone; 185 
While we are spurned, contemptuous, from 
the door, 
Our long, long slavery thought upon no more, 
Tis but a client lost!—and that, we find, 
Sits wondrous lightly on a patron’s mind: 
And (not to flatter our poor pride, my 
friend, ) 190 
What merit with the great can we pretend, 
Though, in our duty, we prevent the day, 
And darkling, run our humble court to pay; 
When the brisk pretor, long before, is gone, 
And hastening, with stern voice, his lictors 
on, 195 
Lest his colleagues o’erpass him in the street, 
And first the rich and childless matrons greet, 
Alba and Modia, who impatient wait, 
And think the morning homage comes too 
late! 
Here freeborn youths wait the rich serv- 
ant’s call, aie 
| And, if they walk beside him, yield the wall; 
| And wherefore? this, forsooth, can fling away, 


Can, with a glance, the rising passion trace, i On one voluptuous night, a legion’s pay, 
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While those, when some Calvina, sweeping 
by, 

Inflames the fancy, check their roving eye, 205 

And frugal of their scanty means, forbear, 

To tempt the wanton from her splendid chair. 

Produce, at Rome, your witness: let him 

boast, 

The sanctity of Berecynthia’s host, 

Of Numa, or of him, whose zeal divine 210 

Snatched pale Minerva from her blazing 
shrine: 

To search his rent-roll, first the bench prepares, 

His honesty employs their latest cares: 

What table does he keep, what slaves maintain, 


And what, they ask, and where is his 
domain? 215 

These weighty matters known, his faith the 
rate, 


And square his probity to his estate. 

The poor may swear by all the immortal 
Powers, 

By the Great Gods of Samothrace, and ours, 

His oaths are false, they cry; he scoffs at 


heaven, 220 | 


And all its thunders; scoffs,—and is forgiven! 
Add, that the wretch is still the theme of 


scorn, 

If the soiled cloak be patched, the gown o’er- 
worn; 

If, through the bursting shoe, the foot be 
seen, 

Or the coarse seam tell where the rent has 
been. 225 


O Poverty, thy thousand ills combined 

Sink not so deep into the generous mind, 

As the contempt and laughter of mankind! 

“Up! up! these cushioned benches,” Lectius 

cries, 

“Befit not your estates: for shame! arise.” 230 

For “shame!’—but you say well: the pander’s 
heir, 

The spawn of bulks and stews, is seated there; 

The cryer’s spruce son, fresh from the fencer’s 
school, 

And prompt the taste to settle and to rule.— 

So Otho fixed it, whose preposterous pride 235 

First dared to chase us from their Honours’ 
side. 

In these cursed walls, devote alone to gain, 
When do the poor a wealthy wife obtain? 
When are they named in Wills? when called 

to share 
The Akdile’s council, and assist the chair?— 240 
Long since should they have risen, thus slighted, 
spurned, 


And left their home, but—not to have re- 
turned! 

Depressed by indigence, the good and wise, 
In every clime, by painful efforts rise; 
Here, by more painful still, where scanty 

cheer, 245 
Poor lodging, mean attendance,—all is dear. 
In earthen ware HE scorns, at Rome, to eat, 
Wuo, called abruptly to the Marsian’s seat, 
From such, well pleased, would take his simple 
food, 
Nor blush to wear the cheap Venetian hood. 250 

There's many a part of Italy, ’tis said, 
Where none assume the toga but the dead: 
There, when the toil foregone and annual play, 
Mark, from the rest, some high and solemn 

day, 
To theatres of turf the rustics throng, 255 


| Charmed with the farce that charmed their 


sires so long; 
While the pale infant, of the mask in dread, 
Hides, in his mother’s breast, his little head. 
No modes of dress high birth distinguish 
THERE; 
All ranks, all orders, the: same habit wear, 260 
And the dread Avdile’s dignity is known, 
O sacred badge! by his white vest alone. 
But HERE, beyond our power arrayed we go 
In all the gay varieties of show; 
And when our purse supplies the charge no 
more, 265 
Borrow, unblushing, from our neighbour’s 
store: 
Such is the reigning vice; and so we flaunt, 


| Proud in distress, and prodigal in want! 


Briefly, my friend, here all are slaves to gold, 
And words, and smiles, and every thing is 


sold. 270 
What will you give for Cossus’ nod? how 
high 


The silent notice of Veiento buy? 

—One favourite youth is shaved, another 
shorn; 

And, while to Jove the precious spoil is borne, 

Clients are taxed for offerings, and, (yet 
more 275 

To gall their patience,) from their little store, 

Constrained to swell the minion’s ample hoard, 

And bribe the page, for leave to bribe his lord. 

Who fears the crash of houses in retreat? 

At simple Gabi, bleak Preneste’s seat, 280 

Volsinium’s craggy heights, embowered in 
wood, 

Or Tibur, beetling o’er prone Anio’s flood? 

While half the city here by shores is staid, 
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And feeble cramps, that lend a treacherous 
aid: 
For thus the stewards patch the riven wall, 285 
Thus prop the mansion, tottering to its fall; 
Then bid the tenant court secure repose, 
While the pile nods to every blast that blows. 
O! may I live where no such fears molest, 
No midnight fires burst on my hour of rest! 290 
For here ’tis terror all; midst the loud cry 
Of “water! water!” the scared neighbours fly, 
With all their haste can seize—the flames 
aspire, 
And the third floor is wrapt in smoke and fire, 
While you, unconscious, doze: Up, ho! and 


know, 205 
The impetuous blaze which spreads dismay 
below, 


By swift degrees will reach the aerial cell, 
Where, crouching, underneath the tiles you 


dwell, 

Where your tame doves their golden couplets 
rear, 

“And you could no mischance, but drowning, 
fear!” 300 


“Codrus had but one bed, and that too short 
For his short wife’; his goods, of every sort, 
Were else but few:—six little pipkins graced 
His cupboard head, a little can was placed 
On a snug shelf beneath, and near it lay —_30s 
A Chiron, of the same cheap marble,—clay. 
And was this all? O no: he yet possest 
A few Greek books, shrined in an ancient 


chest, 

Where barbarous mice through many an inlet 
crept, 

And fed on heavenly numbers, while he 
slept — 310 

“Codrus, in short, had nothing.” You say 
true’: 


And yet poor Codrus lost that nothing too! 
One curse alone was wanting, to complete 


His woes: that, cold and hungry, through the | 


Street, 

The wretch should beg, and, in the hour of 
need, 315 

Find none to lodge, to clothe him, or to feed! 

But should the raging flames on grandeur 

prey, 

And low in dust Asturius’ palace lay, 

The squalid matron sighs, the senate mourns, 

The pleaders cease, the judge the court ad- 
journs; 

All join to wail the city’s hapless fate, 

And rail at fire with more than common hate. 


320 


Lo! while it burns, the obsequious courtiers 
haste, 

With rich materials, to repair the waste: 

This, brings him marble, that, a finished 
piece, 325 

The far-famed boast of Polyclete and Greece. 

This, ornaments, which graced of old the fane 

Of Asia’s gods; that, figured plate and plain; 

This, cases, books, and busts the shelves to 
grace, 

And piles of coin his specie to replace— — 330 

So much the childless Persian swells his store, 

(Though deemed the richest of the rich be- 
fore, ) 

That all ascribe the flames to thirst of pelf, 

And swear, Asturius fired his house himself. 

O, had you, from the Circus, power to 

fly, 

In many a halcyon village might you buy 

Some elegant retreat, for what will, here, 

Scarce hire a gloomy dungeon through the 
year! 

There wells, by nature formed, which need no 
rope, 

No labouring arm, to crane their waters up, 340 


335 


' Around your lawn their facile streams shall 


shower, 
And cheer the springing plant and opening 
flower. 
There live, delighted with the rustic’s lot, 
And till, with your own hands, the little spot; 
The little spot shall yield you large amends, 3:5 
And glad, with many a feast, your Samian 
friends 
And, sure,—in any corner we can get, 
To call one lizard ours, is something yet! 
Flushed with a mass of indigested food, 
Which clogs the stomach and inflames the 


blood, 350 
What crowds, with watching wearied and o’er- 
prest, 


Curse the slow hours, and die for want of rest! 
For who can hope his languid lids to close, 
Where brawling taverns banish all repose? 
Sleep, to the rich alone, “his visits pays”: 35s 
And hence the seeds of many a dire disease. 
The carts loud rumbling through the narrow 
way, 
The drivers’ clamours at each casual stay, 
From drowsy Drusus would his slumber take, 
And keep the calves of Proteus broad 
awake! 360 
If business call, obsequious crowds divide, 
While o'er their heads the rich securely ride, 
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By tall Illyrians borne, and read, or write, 

Or, (should the early hour to rest invite,) 

Close the soft litter, and enjoy the night. 365 

Yet reach they first the goal; while, by the 
throng 

Elbowed and jostled, scarce we creep along; 

Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, rafters, 
doomed to feel; 

And plastered o'er with mud, from head to 
heel: 


While the rude soldier gores us as he goes, 370 | 


Or marks, in blood, his progress on our toes! 
See, from the Dole, a vast tumultuous 

throng, 

Each followed by his kitchen, pours along! 

Huge pans, which Corbulo could scarce up- 
rear, 

With steady neck a puny slave must bear, 37; 

And, lest amid the way the flames expire, 

Glide nimbly on, and gliding, fan the fire; 

Through the close press with sinuous efforts 


wind, 
And, piece by piece, leave his botched rags be- 
hind. 
Hark! groaning on, the unwieldy waggon 
spreads 380 


Its cumbrous load, tremendous! o er our heads, 

Projecting elm or pine, that nods on high, 

And threatens death to every passer by. 

Heaven! should the axle crack, which bears a 
weight 


Of huge Ligurian stone, and pour the freight 35 | 


On the pale crowd beneath, what would re- 
main, 

What joint, what bone, what atom of the 
slain? 

The body, with the soul, would vanish quite, 

Invisible as air, to mortal sight !— 

Meanwhile, unconscious of their 
fate, 


fellow’s 
390 


At home, they heat the water, scour the plate, | 


Arrange the strigils, fill the cruise with oil, 

And ply their several tasks with fruitless toil: 

For he who bore the dole, poor mangled ghost, 

Sits pale and trembling on the Stygian 
coast, 305 

Scared at the horrors of the novel scene, 

At Charon’s threatening voice, and scowling 
mien; 

Nor hopes a passage, thus abruptly hurled, 

Without his farthing, to the nether world. 

Pass we these fearful dangers, and sur- 

vey 

What other evils threat our nightly way. 


400 


| From every wakeful window in the way: 


And first, behold the mansion’s towering size, 
Where floors on floors to the tenth story rise; 
Whence heedless garretteers their potsherds 


throw, 

And crush the unwary wretch that walks be- 
low! 405 

Clattering the storm descends from heights un- 
known, 

Ploughs up the street, and wounds the flinty 
stone! 


’Tis madness, dire improvidence of ill, 

To sup abroad, before you sign your Will; 

Since fate in ambush lies, and marks his 
prey, 410 

Pray, then ——and count your humble prayer 
well sped, 

If pots be only—emptied on your head. 

The drunken bully, ere his man be slain, 


| Frets through the night, and courts repose in 


vain: 415 


; And while the thirst of blood his bosom burns, 


From side to side, in restless anguish. turns, 

Like Peleus’ son, when, quelled by Hector’s 
hand, 

His loved Patroclus prest the Phrygian strand. 

There are, who murder as an opiate take, 420 

And only when no brawls await them wake: 

Yet even these heroes, flushed with youth and 
wine, 


; All contest with the purple robe decline; 


Securely give the lengthened train to pass, 

The sun-bright flambeaux, and the lamps of 
brass.— 425 

Me, whom the moon, or candle’s paler gleam, 

Whose wick I husband to the last extreme, 

Guides through the gloom, he braves, devoid 
of fear: 

The prelude to our doughty quarrel hear, 

If that be deemed a quarrel, where, heaven 
knows, 

He only gives, and I receive, the blows! 

Across my path he strides, and bids me sTAND! 

I bow, obsequious to the dread command; 

What else remains, where madness, rage, com- 


430 


bine 
With youth, and strength superior far to 
mine? 435 
“Whence come you, rogue?” he cries; 


“whose beans to-night 

Have stuffed you thus? what cobbler clubbed 
his mite, 

For leeks and sheep’s-head porridge? Dumb! 
quite dumb! 
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Speak, or be kicked.—Yet, once again! your 


home? 
Where shall I find you? At what beggar’s 
stand 440 


(Temple, or bridge) whimp’ring with out- 
stretched hand?” 
Whether I strive some humble plea to 
frame, 
Or steal in silence by, ‘tis just the same, 
I’m beaten first, then dragged in rage away; 
Bound to the peace, or punished for the 
fray! 445 
Mark here the boasted freedom of the poor! 
Beaten and bruised, that goodness to adore, 
Which, at their humble prayer, suspends its 
ire, 
And sends them home, with yet a bone entire! 
Nor this the worst; for when deep mid- 
night reigns, 450 
And bolts secure our doors, and massy chains, 
When noisy inns a transient silence keep, 
And harassed nature woos the balm of sleep, 
Then, thieves and murderers ply their dread- 


ful trade; 
With stealthy steps our secret couch in- 
vade :— 455 
Roused from the treacherous calm, aghast we 
start, 


And the fleshed sword—is buried in our heart! 

Hither from bogs, from rocks, and caves 
pursued, 

(The Pontine marsh, and Gallinarian wood,) 


The dark assassins flock, as to their home, 460 | 


1 
| 
| 


And fill with dire alarms the streets of Rome. 
Such countless multitudes our peace annoy, 
That bolts and shackles every forge employ, 
And cause so wide a waste, the country fears 


A want of ore for mattocks, rakes, and 

shares. 465 

O! happy were our sires, estranged from 
crimes; 


And happy, happy, were the good old times, 

Which saw, beneath their kings’, their tribunes’ 
reign, 

One cell the nation’s criminals contain! 

Much could I add, more reasons could I 

cite, 

If time were ours, to justify my flight; 

But see! the impatient team is moving on, 

The sun declining; and I must be gone: 

Long since, the driver murmured at my stay, 

And jerked his whip, to beckon me away. 47; 

Farewell, my friend! with this embrace we 
part: 


470 


| Cherish my memory ever in your heart; 


And when, from crowds and business, you re- 
pair, 

To breathe at your Aquinum freer air, 

Fail not to draw me from my loved re- 
treat, 

To Elvine Ceres, and Diana's seat.— 

For your bleak hills my Cumz I'll resign, 

And (if you blush not at such aid as mine) 

Come well equipped, to wage, in angry rhymes, 

Fierce war, with you, on follies and on 
crimes. 
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GAIUS PLINIUS CAECILIUS SECUNDUS 
(62-113) 


Gaius Plinius Cecilius Secundus was adopted 
by his uncle, the elder Pliny. He was trained for 
the career of an advocate, held various po- 
litical offices, and he was an orator of some im- 
portance and a poet. He passed most of his life 
at Rome. 

Of his works, only nine books of letters to 
various persons have been preserved. He describes 
scenes in the Roman courts, gives descriptions of 
his villas, tells of the eruption of Vesuvius, 
gives the details of his uncle’s death, and analyzes 
his own feelings. He presents a detailed account 
of the social and family life of the time and 


clearly portrays his own character. He was some- 
what of a prig, lacked decision and independence, 
and was exceedingly vain. Yet he was considerate 
of his slaves, affectionate toward his friends, 
gentle, and generous. He seldom speaks un- 
kindly or censoriously of anyone. The letters, 
clearly intended for publication, are well writ- 
ten, though at times expressed with pedantic 
and self-conscious elegance. They present graphic 
pictures of Roman life under the emperor 
Trajan. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of Alfred Church and W. J. Brodribb. 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 


When my uncle had started, I spent such 
time as was left on my studies—it was on their 
account, indeed, that I had stopped behind. 
Then followed the bath, dinner, and sleep,— 
this last disturbed and brief. There had been 
noticed, for many days before, a trembling of 
the earth, which had caused, however, but lit- 
tle fear, because it is not unusual in Campania. 
But that night it was so violent, that one 
thought that everything was being not merely 
moved but absolutely overturned. My mother 
rushed into my chamber; I was in the act 
of rising, with the same intention of awaking 
her should she have been asleep. We sat down 
in the open court of the house, which oc- 
cupied a small space between the buildings and 
the sea. And now—I do not know whether to 
call it courage or folly, for I was but in my 
eighteenth year—I called for a volume of 
Livy, read it, as if I were perfectly at leisure, 
and even continued to make some extracts 
which I had begun. Just then arrived a friend 
of my uncle, who had lately come to him from 
Spain; when he saw that we were sitting down 
—that I was even reading—he rebuked my 
mother for her patience, and me for my blind- 
ness to the danger. Still I bent myself as in- 
dustriously as ever over my book. It was now 
seven o’clock in the morning, but the daylight 
was still faint and doubtful. The surrounding 
buildings were now so shattered, that in the 
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place where we were, which though open was 
small, the danger that they might fall on us 
was imminent and unmistakable. So we at last 
determined to quit the town. A panic-stricken 
crowd followed us. They preferred the ideas 
of others to their own—in a moment of terror 
this has a certain look of prudence—and they 
pressed on us and drove us on, as we departed, 
by their dense array. When we had got away 
from the building, we stopped. There we had 
to endure the sight of many marvellous, many 
dreadful things. The carriages which we had 
directed to be brought out moved about in 
opposite directions, though the ground was 
perfectly level; even when scotched with 
stones they did not remain steady in the same 
place. Besides this, we saw the sea retire into 
itself, seeming, as it were, to be driven back 
by the trembling movement of the earth. The 
shore had distinctly advanced, and many 
marine animals were left high and dry upon 
the sands. Behind us was a dark and dreadful 
cloud, which, as it was broken with rapid 
zigzag flashes, revealed behind it variously- 
shaped masses of flame: these last were like 
sheet-lightning, though on a larger scale. Then 
our friend from Spain addressed us more 
energetically and urgently than ever. “If your 
brother,” he said, “if your uncle is alive, he 
wishes you to be saved; if he has perished, he 
certainly wished you to survive him. If so, 
why do you hesitate to escape?” We answered 
that we could not bear to think about our own 
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safety while we were doubtful of his. He 
lingered no longer, but rushed off, making his 
way out of the danger at the top of his speed. 
It was not long before the cloud that we saw 
began to descend upon the earth and cover the 
sea. It had already surrounded and concealed 
the island of Caprez, and had made invisible 
the promontory of Misenum. My mother be- 
sought, urged, even commanded me to fly as 
best I could; “I might do so,” she said, “for 
i was young; she, from age and corpulence, 
could move but slowly, but would be content 
to die, if she did not bring death upon me.” I 
replied that I would not seek safety except in 
her company; I clasped her hand, and com- 
pelled her to go with me. She reluctantly 
obeyed, but continually reproached herself for 
delaying me. Ashes now began to fall—still, 
however, in small quantities. I looked behind 
me; a dense dark mist seemed to be follow- 
ing us, spreading itself over the country like 
a cloud. “Let us turn out of the way,” I said, 
“whilst we can still see, for fear that should 
we fall in the road we should be trodden under 
foot in the darkness by the throngs that ac- 
company us.” We had scarcely sat down when 
night was upon us,—not such as we have when 
there is no moon, or when the sky is cloudy, 
but such as there is in some closed room when 


off; otherwise we ‘should have been covered 
by them, and even crushed by the weight. I 
might boast that not a sigh, not a word want- 
ing in courage, escaped me, even in the midst 
5 of peril so great, had I not been convinced 
that I was perishing in company with the uni- 
verse, and the universe with me—a miserable 
and yet a mighty solace in death. At last the 
black mist I had spoken of seemed to shade 


ro off into smoke or cloud, and to roll away. Then 


came genuine daylight, and the sun shone out 
with a lurid light, such as it is wont to have in 
an eclipse. Our eyes, which had not yet re- 
covered from the effects of fear, saw every- 


15 thing changed, everything covered deep with 


ashes as if with snow. We returned to Mi- 
senum, and, after refreshing ourselves as best 
we could, spent a night of anxiety in mingled 
hope and fear. Fear, however, was still the 


zo stronger feeling; for the trembling of the earth 


continued, while many frenzied persons, with 
their terrific predictions, gave an exaggeration 
that was even ludicrous to the calamities of 
themselves and of their friends. Even then, 


25 in spite of all the perils which we had ex- 


perienced and which we still expected, we had 
not a thought of going away till we could hear 
the news of my uncle. 


the lights are extinguished. You might hear 30 


the shrieks of women, the monotonous wailing 
of children, the shouts of men. Many were 
raising their voices, and seeking to recognise 
by the voices that replied, parents, children, 


husbands, or wives. Some were loudly lament- 3s 


ing their own fate, others the fate of those 
dear to them. Some even prayed for death, 
in their fear of what they prayed for. Many 
lifted their hands in prayer to the gods; more 
were convinced that there were now no gods 
at all, and that the final endless night of which 
we have heard had come upon the world. 
There were not wanting persons who exag- 
gerated our real perils with terrors imaginary 
or wilfully invented. I remember some who 
declared that one part of the promontory 
Misenum had fallen, that another was on 
fire; it was false, but they found people to 
believe them. It now grew somewhat light 
again; we felt sure that this was not the light 
of day, but a proof that fire was approaching 
us. Fire there was, but it stopped at a con- 
siderable distance from us; then came dark- 
ness again, and a thick heavy fall of ashes. 


TO HIS WIFE 


You will not believe what a longing for you 
possesses me. The chief cause of this is my 
love; and then we have not grown used to be 
apart. So it comes to pass that I spend a great 
part of the night in a wakefulness that dwells 
on your image; and that by day, when the 
hours return at which I was wont to visit 


40 you, my feet take me, as is so truly said, to your 


chamber and that at last, sick and sad at heart, 
like a lover whom his mistress shuts out, I de- 
part from the empty threshold. The only time 
that is free from these torments is when I am 


45 being worn out by the business of the courts 


and the suits of my friends. Judge you what 
must be my life when I find my repose in toil, 
my solace in wretchedness and anxiety. 


BS TO MINUTIUS FUNDANUS 


When one considers how the time passes 
at Rome, one cannot but be surprised that, 
take any single day, and it either is or seems 


Again and again we stood up and shook them 55 to be spent reasonably enough; and yet, upon 
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casting up the whole sum, the amount will ap- 
pear quite otherwise. Ask any of your friends 
what he has been doing to-day; he will tell 
you, perhaps, “I have been paying a visit to a 
friend on the occasion of his son’s coming of 
age; I have had an invitation to a wedding; I 
have had to witness the signature of a will; I 
was asked to attend the hearing of a cause; 
I was called in to a consuliation.” All these 
duties seem very important while you are en- 
gaged in them; yet, when you reflect at your 
leisure that every day has been thus employed, 
you feel them to be mere trifles. Then you 
think to yourself how many of your days 
have been spent in a dull dreary routine. This 
is my own case when I retire to my house at 
Laurentum for a little quiet reading and writ- 
ing, and for the bodily rest which freshens 
up the mind. Then I hear nothing and say 
nothing for which I have reason to be sorry: 
no one talks scandal to me, and I find fault 
with nobody, except myself, when I cannot 
compose to my satisfaction. Then I am free 
from the anxieties of hope and fear; no ru- 
mours worry me; my books and my thoughts 
are my only companions. True and genuine 
life, sweet and honourable repose, nobler than 
any sort of occupation! O sea and shore, true 
scene for study and contemplation, with how 


while, as to those persons who have been 
charged before me with being Christians, I 
have observed the following method. I asked 
them whether they were Christians; if they 
s admitted it, I repeated the question twice, 
and threatened them with punishment; if they 
persisted, I ordered them to be at once pun- 
ished. I could not doubt that whatever might 
be the nature of their opinions, such in- 


ro flexible obstinacy deserved punishment. Some 


were brought before me, possessed with the 
same infatuation, who were Roman citizens; 
these I took care should be sent to Rome. As 
often happens, the accusation spread, from 


15 being followed, and various phases of it came 


under my notice. An anonymous information 
was laid before me, containing a great number 
of names. Some said they neither were and 
never had been,Christians; they repeated after 


20 me an invocation of the gods, and offered wine 


and incense before your statue (which I had 
ordered to be brought for that purpose, to- 
gether with those of the gods), and even re- 
viled the name of Christ; whereas there is no 


2s forcing, it is said, those who are really Chris- 


tains into any of these acts. These I thought: 
ought to be discharged. Some among them, 
who were accused by a witness in person, at 
first confessed themselves Christians, but im- 


many thoughts do you inspire me! My friend, so mediately after denied it; the rest owned that 


do you too take the first opportunity of leav- 
ing the bustle of Rome, with its idle pursuits 
and laborious trifles, and give yourself up to 
study or to repose. “It is better,” as my friend 


they had once been Christians, but had now 
(some above three years, others more, and a 
few above twenty years ago) renounced the 
profession. They all worshipped your statue 


Atilius has said, with as much wit as wisdom, 3s and those of the gods, and uttered impreca- 


“to have nothing to do than to be doing noth- 
ing’—Farewell. 


TO THE EMPEROR 


It is my invariable rule to refer to you in 
all matters about which I feel doubtful. Who 
can Detter remove my doubts or inform my 
ignorance? I have never been present at any 


tions against the name of Christ. They de- 
clared that their offence or crime was summed 
up in this, that they met on a stated day 
before daybreak, and addressed a form of 


40 prayere to Christ, as to a divinity, binding 


themselves by a solemn oath, not for any 
wicked purpose, but never to commit fraud, 
theft, or adultery, never to break their word, 
or to deny a trust when called on to deliver 


trials of Christians, so that I do not know4s it up: after which it was their custom to 


what is the nature of the charge against them, 
or what is the usual punishment. Whether any 
difference or distinction is made between the 
young and persons of mature years—whether 


separate, and then reassemble, and to eat to- 
gether a harmless meal. From this custom, 
however, they desisted after the proclamation 
of my edict, by which, according to your com- 


repentance of their fault entitles them tosomand, I forbade the meeting of any assem- 


pardon—whether the very profession of Chris- 
tianity, unaccompanied by any criminal act, 
or whether only the crime itself involved in 
the profession, is a subject of punishment; on 


blies. In consequence of their declaration, I 
judged it necessary to try to get at the real 
truth by putting to the torture two female 
slaves, who were said to officiate in their 


all these points I am in great doubt. Mean-ss religious rites; but all I could discover was 
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evidence of an absurd and extravagant super- 
stition. And so I adjourned all further pro- 
ceedings in order to consult you. It seems to 
me a matter deserving your consideration, 
more especially as great numbers must be in- 
volved in the danger of these prosecutions, 
which have already extended, and are still 
likely to extend, to persons of all ranks, ages, 
and of both sexes. The contagion of the super- 


stition is not confined to the cities, it has 10 


spread into the villages and the country. Still 
I think it may be checked. At any rate, the 
temples which were almost abandoned, again 
begin to be frequented, and the sacred rites, 


so long neglected, are revived, and there is 1s 


also a general demand for victims for sacrifice, 
which till lately found very few purchasers. 
From all this it is easy to conjecture what 
numbers might be reclaimed, if a general par- 


don were granted to those who repent of their 2° 


error. 
TRAJAN TO PLINY 


You have adopted the right course in in-- 
vestigating the charges made against the Chris- 
tians who were brought before you. It is not 
possible to lay down any general rule for all 
such cases. Do not go out of your way to look 
for them. If they are brought before you, and: 
the offence is proved, you must punish them, 
but with this restriction, that when the person 
denies that he is a Christian, and shall make 
it evident that he is not, by invoking the gods, 


he is to be pardoned, notwithstanding any 35 


former suspicion against him. Anonymous in- 

formations ought not to be received in any 
' sort of prosecution. It is introducing a great 
dangerous precedent, and is quite foreign to 


the spirit of our age. 40 


PLINY TO FUSCUS 


You wish to know how I dispose of my 


time in the summer at my Tuscan villa. I 45 


wake without being called, generally about six 
o'clock, sometimes earlier, but seldom later. 
My windows remain shut, as I find the dark- 
ness and quiet have a very happy effect on 


a 


jects which call off the attention, I am left to 
my own thoughts, and instead of suffering my 
mind to wander with my eyes, I keep my 
eyes in subjection to my mind. If I have any 


s literary work on hand, I think over it, and 


revise the style and expression, just as if I had 
my pen in my hand. Thus I get through more 
or less work, according as the subject is more 
or less difficult, and I find my memory able to 
retain it. Then I call for my amanuensis, and 
having opened the windows, I dictate to him 
what I have composed; then I dismiss him for 
a while, and call him in again. About ten or 
eleven (for I do not observe any fixed hour), 
according to the weather, I walk on the terrace 
or in the colonnade, and then I think over or 
dictate what I had left unfinished. Then I have 
a drive, and employ myself as before, and 
find this change of scene refreshing to my 
mind, and it enables me to apply it with 
more vigour. On my return I take a short nap; 
then I stroll out, and repeat aloud a Greek 
or Latin speech, not so much to strengthen 
my voice as my digestion, though my voice 
is improved at the same time. I then have an- 
other stroll, take my usual exercise, and bathe. 
At dinner, if I have only my wife or a few 
friends with me, a book is read to us, and 
after dinner we have some music or a little 
play acted. Then I walk out with my friends, 
among whom are some men of learning. Thus 
we pass the evening in various conversation, 
and the day, even when it is at the longest, soon 
comes to an end. Sometimes I make a little 
change in this order. If I have remained in 
bed, or taken a longer walk than usual, I have 
a ride instead of a drive, after having read 
aloud one or two speeches. Thus I get more 
exercise in less time. My friends now and 
then look in upon me from the neighbouring 
villages, and occasionally, when I am tired, 
their visits are a pleasant relief. Sometimes I 
hunt, but I always take my notebook with 
me, so that if I get no sport, I may at any 
rate bring something back with me. Part 
of my time is given to my tenants, though 
not so much as they would like. Yheir rustic 
squabbles make me return with fresh zest 
to my studies and more cultivated occupa- 


the mind. Being thus withdrawn from all ob- 5° tions. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LITERATURE 


MEDIEVAL FRENCH ROMANCES 


Aucassin and Nicolette is a cante-fable, de- 
signed for recitation to musical accompaniment, 
a tale told alternately in prose and verse, writ- 
ten by an unknown minstrel in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is a charming love story of a pair of 
young lovers separated for a time by differences 
in religion and birth, but eventually united. The 
story itself is trite, but it is related with peculiar 
charm and grace of language. 


Our Lady’s Tumbler, a prose tale of the same 
period, is a story of the humble dedication of a 
juggler’s sole talent, that of performing acro- 
batic feats, to the Virgin Mary. : 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of Eugene Mason in Everyman's Library. 
Its characteristic note is the fervent religious de- 
votion to the Virgin Mary which dominated the 
life of the time. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 


Who will deign to hear the song 
Solace of a captive’s wrong, 
Telling how two children met, 
Aucassin and Nicolette; 
How by grievous pains distraught, 
Noble deeds the varlet wrought 
For his love, and her bright face! 
Sweet my rhyme, and full of grace, 
Fair my tale, and debonair. 
He who lists—though full of care, 
Sore astonied, much amazed, 
All cast down, by men mispraised, 
Sick in body, sick in soul, 
Hearing, shall be glad and whole, 
So sweet the tale. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 


I 


un 


te) 


uw 


How the Count Bougars of Valence made war 20 


on Count Garin of Beaucaire, war so great, so 
wonderful, and so mortal, that never dawned 
the day but that he was at the gates and 
walls and barriers of the town, with a hundred 


knights and ten thousand men-at-arms, on 2s 


foot and on horse. So he burned the Count’s 
land, and spoiled his heritage, and dealt 
death to his men. The Count Garin of Beau- 
caire was full of years, and frail; he had 


long outworn his day. He had no heir, neither 3° 


son nor daughter, save one only varlet, and he 
was such as I will tell you. Aucassin was the 
name of the lad. Fair he was, and pleasant to 


look upon, tall and shapely of body in every 
whit of him. His hair was golden, and curled 
in little rings about his head; he had grey and 
dancing eyes, a clear, oval-face, a nose high 
and comely, and he was so gracious in all good 
graces that nought in him was found to blame, 
but good alone. But Love, that high prince, 
so utterly had cast him down, that he cared 
not to become knight, neither to bear arms, 
nor to tilt at tourneys, nor yet to do aught that 
it became his name to do. 

His father and his mother spake him thus— 

“Son, don now thy mail, mount thy horse, 
keep thy land, and render aid to thy men. 
Should they see thee amongst them, the better 
will the men-at-arms defend their bodies and 
their substance, thy fief and mine.” 

“Father,” said Aucassin, ‘“‘why speakest thou 
in such fashion to me? May God give me 
nothing of my desire if I become knight, or 
mount to horse, or thrust into the press to 
strike other or be smitten down, save only that 
thou give me Nicolette, my sweet friend, 
whom I love so well.” 

“Son,” answered the father, “this may not 
be. Put Nicolette from mind. For Nicolette is 
but a captive maid, come hither from a far 
country, and the Viscount of this town bought 
her with money from the Saracens, and set her 
in this place. He hath nourished and baptized 
her, and held her at the font. On a near day 
he will give her to some young bachelor, who 
will gain her bread in all honour. With this 
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what hast thou to do? Ask for a wife, and I 
will find thee the daughter of a king, or a 
count. Were he the richest man in France his 
daughter shalt thou have, if so thou wilt.” 
“Faith, my father,” said Aucassin, “what 
honour of all this world would not Nicolette, 
my very sweet friend, most richly become! 
Were she Empress of Byzantium or of Al- 
lemaigne, or Queen of France or England, low 


bachelor, who will gain her bread in all honour. 
With this Aucassin your son had nought 
to do. But since this is your will and your 
pleasure, I will send her to so far a country 
s that nevermore shall he see her with his eyes.” 
“Walk warily,” replied the Count Garin, 
“for great evil easily may fall to you of this.” 
So they went their ways. 
Now the Viscount was a very rich man, and 


enough would be her degree, so noble is she, 1o had a rich palace standing within a garden. 


so courteous and debonair, and gracious in all 
good graces.” 
Now is sung’ 


Aucassin was of Beaucaire, 
Of the mighty castle there, 
But his heart was ever set 
On his fair friend, Nicolette. 
Small he heeds his father’s blame, 
Or the harsh words of his dame. 

“Fool, to weep the livelong day, 
Nicolette trips light and gay. 
Scouring she from far Carthage, 
Bought of Paynims for a wage. 
Since a wife beseems thee good, 
Take a wife of wholesome blood.” 
“Mother, naught for this I care, 
Nicolette is debonair; 
Slim the body, fair the face, 
Make my heart a lighted place; 
Love has set her as my peer, 

Too sweet, my dear.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 


When the Count Garin of Beaucaire found 35 


that in nowise could he withdraw Aucassin his 
son from the love of Nicolette, he sought out 
the Viscount of the town, who was his man, 
and spake him thus— 

“Sir Count, send Nicolette your god-child 
straightly from this place. Cursed be the land 
wherefrom she was carried to this realm; for 
because of her I lose Aucassin, who will not 
become knight, nor do aught that it becometh 
knight to do. Know well that were she once 
within my power I would hurry her to the fire; 
and look well to yourself, for you stand in ut- 
most peril and fear.” 

“Sire,” answered the Viscount, “this les 
heavy upon me, that ever Aucassin goes and he 
comes seeking speech with my ward. I have 
bought her with my money, and nourished and 
baptized her, and held her at the font. More- 
over, I am fain to give her to some young 


In a certain chamber of an upper floor he set 
Nicolette in ward, with an old woman to bear 
her company, and to watch; and he put there 
bread and meat and wine and all things for 


15 their need. Then he placed a seal upon the 


door, so that none might enter in, nor issue 
forth, save only that there was a window look- 
ing on the garden, strict and close, whereby 
they breathed a little fresh air. 


20 Now is sung: 


Nicolette is prisoned fast, 
In a vaulted chamber cast, 
Shaped and carven wondrous well, 


25 Painted as by miracle. 


At the marble casement stayed 
On her elbow leaned the maid; 

Golden showed her golden hair, 
Softly curved her eyebrows rare, 


30 Fair her face, and brightly flushed, 


Sweeter maiden never blushed. 

In the garden from her room 

She might watch the roses bloom, 
Hear the birds make tender moan; 
Then she knew herself alone. 
“Lack, great pity ’tis to place 

Maid in such an evil case. 

Aucassin, my liege, my squire, 
Friend, and dear, and heart’s desire, 


40 Since thou dost not hate me quite, 


Men have done me foul despite, 
Sealed me in this vaulted room, 
Thrust me to this bitter doom. 
But by God, Our Lady’s Son, 


45 Soon will I from here begone, 


So it be won.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
Nicolette was prisoned in the chamber, as 


soyou have heard and known. The cry and the 


haro went through all the land that Nicolette 
was stolen away. Some said that she had fled 
the country, and some that the Count Garin of 
Beaucaire had done her to death. Whatever 
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man may have rejoiced, Aucassin had no joy 
therein, so he sought out the Viscount of the 
town and spake him thus— 

“Sir Viscount, what have you done with 


for never shall you see her more; yea, and 
if perchance you spoke together, and your 
father heard thereof, he would burn both me 
and her in one fire, and yourself might well 


Nicolette, my very sweet friend, the thing s have every fear.” 


that most I love in all the world? Have you 
borne her off, or hidden her from my sight? Be 
sure that should I die hereof, my blocd will be 
required of you, as is most just, for I am 
slain of your two hands, since you steal from 10 
me the thing that most I love in all the 
world.” 

“Fair sire,’ answered the Viscount, “put this 
from mind. Nicolette is a captive maid whom 
I brought here from a far country. For her 1s 
price I trafficked with the Saracens, and I have 
bred and baptized her, and held her at the 
font. I have nourished her duly, and on a day 
will give her to some young bachelor who will 
gain her bread in honourable fashion. With 20 
this you have nought to do; but only to wed 
the daughter of some count or king. Beyond 
this, what profit would you have, had you be- 
come her lover. and taken her to your bed? 
Little enough would be your gain therefrom, as 
for your soul would lie tormented in Hell all 
the days of all time, so that to Paradise never 
should you win.” 

“In Paradise what have I to do? I care 
not to enter, but only to have Nicolette, my 3o 
very sweet friend, whom I love so dearly well. 
For into Paradise go none but such people as 
I will tell you of. There go those aged priests, 
and those old cripples, and the maimed, who 


“This lies heavy upon me,” answered Aucas- 
sin. 
Thus he parted from the Viscount making 
great sorrow. 


Now is sung: 


Aucassin departed thus 
Sad at heart and dolorous; 
Gone is she, his fairest friend, 
None may comfort give or mend, 
None by counsel make good end. 
To the palace turned he home, 
Climbed the stair, and sought his room. 
In the chamber all alone 
Bitterly he made his moan, 
Presently began to. weep 
For the love he might not keep. 
“Nicolette, so gent, so sweet, 
Fair the faring of thy feet, 
Fair thy laughter, sweet thy speech, 
Fair our playing each with each, 
Fair thy clasping, fair thy kiss, 
Yet it endeth all in this. 
Since from me my love is ta’en 
IT misdoubt that I am slain; 

Sister, sweet friend.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 


Whilst Aucassin was in the chamber lament- 
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all day long and all night cough before the 3; ing Nicolette, his friend, the Count Bougars 
altars, and in the crypts beneath the churches; of Valence, wishful to end the war, pressed 
those who go in worn old mantles and old on his quarrel, and setting his pikemen and 
tattered habits; who are naked, and barefoot, horsemen in array, drew near the castle to 
and full of sores; who are dying of hunger’ take it by storm. Then the cry arcse, and the 
and of thirst. of cold and of wretchedness. 4otumult; and the knights and the men-at-arms 
Such as these enter in Paradise, and with took their weapons, and hastened to the gates 
them have I nought to do. But in Hell will I and the walls to defend the castle, and the 
go. For to Hell go the fair clerks and the fair burgesses climbed to the battlements, flinging 
knights who are slain in the tourney and the quarrels and sharpened darts upon the foe. 
great wars, and the stout archer and the loyal 4s Whilst the siege was so loud and perilous, the 
man. With them will I go. And there go the Count Garin of Beaucaire sought the chamber 
fair and courteous ladies, who have friends, where Aucassin lay mourning, assotted upon 
two or three, together with their wedded lords. Nicolette, his very sweet friend, whom he 
And there pass the gold and the silver, the loved so well. 
ermine and all rich furs, harpers and min-so ‘Ha, son,” cried he, “craven art thou and 
strels, and the happy of the world. With these shamed, that seest thy best and fairest castle 
will I go, so only that I have Nicolette, my so hardly beset. Know well that if thou lose 
very sweet friend, by my side.” it thou art a naked man. Son, arm thyself 
“Truly,” cried the Viscount, “you talk idly, lightly, mount the horse, keep thy land, aid 
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thy men, hurtle into the press. Thou needest 
not to strike another, neither to be smitten 
down, but if they see thee amongst them, the 
better will they defend their goods and their 
bodies, thy land and mine. And thou art so 
stout and strong that very easily thou canst 
do this thing, as is but right.” 

“Father,” answered Aucassin, “what sayest 
thou now? May God give me nought that I 
require of Him if I become knight, or mount 
to horse, or thrust into the press to strike 
knight or be smitten down, save only thou 
givest me Nicolette, my sweet friend, whom 
I love so well.” 

“Son,” replied the father, “this can never 
be. Rather will I suffer to lose my heritage, 
and go bare of all, than that thou shouldest 
have her, either as woman or as dame.” 

So he turned without farewell. But when 


Aucassin saw him part he stayed him, saying— 20 


“Father, come now, I will make a true bar- 
gain with thee.” 

“What bargain, fair son?” 

“T will arm me, and thrust into the press on 
such bargain as this, that if God bring me 
again safe and sound, thou wilt let me look on 
Nicolette, my sweet friend, so long that I may 
have with her two words or three, and kiss 
her one only time.” 

“T pledge my word to this,” said the father. 

Of this covenant had Aucassin much joy. 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin the more was fain 

Of the kiss he sought to gain, 

Rather than his coffers hold 

A hundred thousand marks of gold. 

At the call his squire drew near, 

Armed him fast in battle gear; 

Shirt and hauberk donned the lad, 

Laced the helmet on his head, 

Girt his golden-hilted sword, 

Came the war-horse at his word, 

Gripped the buckler and the lance, 

At the stirrups cast a glance; 

Then most brave from plume to heel 

Pricked the charger with the steel, 

Called to mind his absent dear, 

Passed the gateway without fear 
Straight to the fight. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin was armed and horsed as you have 
heard. God! how bravely showed the shield 
about his neck, the helmet on his head, and 
the fringes of the baldric upon his left thigh. 


The lad was tall and strong, slender and 
comely to look upon, and the steed he be- 
strode was great and speedy, and fiercely had 
he charged clear of the gate. Now think not 
s that he sought spoil of oxen and cattle, nor to 
smite others and himself escape. Nay, but 
of all this he took no heed. Another was with 
him, and he thought so dearly upon Nicolette, 
his fair friend, that the reins fell from his 
ro hand, and he struck never a blow. Then the 
charger, yet smarting from the spur, bore 
him into the battle, amidst the thickest of the 
foe, so that hands were laid upon him from 
every side, and he was made prisoner. Thus they 
1s spoiled him of shield and lance, and forth- 
with led him from the field a captive, ques- 
tioning amongst themselves by what death he 
should be slain. When Aucassin marked their 
words, 

‘Ha, God,” cried he, “sweet Creature, these 
are my mortal foes who lead me captive, and 
who soon will strike off my head; and when 
my head is smitten, never again may I have 
fair speech with Nicolette, my sweet friend, 
25 whom I hold so dear. Yet have I a good 

sword, and my horse is yet unblown. Now if I 

defend me not for her sake, may God keep 

her never, should she love me still.” 

The varlet was hardy and stout, and the 

30 charger he bestrode was right fierce. He 
plucked forth his sword, and smote suddenly 
on the right hand and on the left, cutting 
sheer through nasal and headpiece, gauntlet 
and arm, making such ruin around him as the 

35 wild boar deals when brought to bay by 
hounds in the wood; until he had struck down 
ten knights, and hurt seven more, and won 
clear of the mélée, and rode back at utmost 
speed, sword in his hand. 

The Count Bougars of Valence heard tell 
that his men were about to hang Aucassin, his 
foe, in shameful wise, so he hastened to the 
sight, and Aucassin passed him not by. His 
sword was yet in hand, and he struck the 
4s Count so fiercely upon the helm, that the 

headpiece was cleft and shattered upon the 

head. So bewildered was he by the stroke 
that he tumbled to the ground, and Aucassin 
stretched forth his hand, and took him) and 

soled him captive by the nasal of the helmet, and 
delivered him to his father. 

“Father,” said Aucassin, “behold the foe 
who wrought such war and mischief upon you! 
Twenty years hath this war endured, and none 

55 was there to bring it to an end.” 
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“Fair son,” replied his father, “better are 
such deeds as these than foolish dreams.” 

“Father,” returned Aucassin, “preach me no 
preachings; but carry out our bargain.” 

“Ha, what bargain, fair son?” 

“How now, father, hast thou returned from 
the market? By my head, I will remember, 
whosoever may forget; so close is it to my 
heart. Didst thou not bargain with me when 
I armed me and fared into the press, that if 10 
God brought me again safe and sound, thou 
wouldst grant me sight of Nicolette, my sweet 
friend, so long that I might have with her 
two words or three, and kiss her once? Such 
was the bargain, so be thou honest dealer.” 

“T,” cried the father, ‘God aid me never 
should I keep such terms. Were she here I 
would set her in the flames. and thou thyself 
might well have every fear.” 

“Ts this the very end?” said Aucassin. 

“So help me God,” said his father; “‘yea.” 

“Certes,” said Aucassin, “grey hairs go ill 
with a lying tongue.” 

“Count of Valence,” said Aucassin, “thou 
art my prisoner?” 

“Sire,” answered the Count, “it is verily 
and truly so.” 

“Give me thy hand,” said Aucassin. 

“Sire, as you wish.” 

So each took the other's hand. 

“Plight me thy faith,” said Aucassin, “that 
so long as thou drawest breath, never shall 
pass a day but thou shalt deal with my father 
in shameful fashion, either in goods or per- 
son, if so thou canst!” 

“Sire, for God’s love make me not a jest, 
but name me a price for my ransom. Whether 
you ask gold or silver, steed or palfrey, pelt 
or fur, hawk or hound, it shall be paid.” 

“What!” said Aucassin; “art thou not my 4o 
prisoner?” 

“Truly, sire,” said the Count Bougars. 

“God aid me never,” quoth Aucassin, “but 
I send thy head flying, save thou plight me 
such faith as I said.” 

“In God's name,” cried he, “I plight such 
affiance as seems most meet to thee.” 

He pledged his troth, so Aucassin set him 
upon a horse, and brought him into a place 
of surety, himself riding by his side. 

Now is sung: 


” 


20 


25 


30 


35 


45 


50 


When Count Garin knew his son 
Aucassin still loved but one, 


That his heart was ever set 55 


Fondly on fond Nicolette; 

Straight a prison he hath found, 

Paved with marble, walled around, 

Where in vault beneath the earth 

Aucassin made little mirth, 

But with wailing filled his cell 

In such wise as now [I teil. 

“Nicolette, white lily-flow’r, 

Sweetest lady found in bow’r; 

Sweet as grape that brimmeth up 

Sweetness in the spicéd cup. 

On a day this chanced to you; 

Out of Limousin there drew 

One, a pilgrim, sore adread, 

Lay in pain upon his bed, 

Tossed, and took with fear his breath, 

Very dolent, near to death, 

Then you entered, pure and white, 

Softly to the sick man’s sight, 

Raised the train that swept adown, 

Raised the ermine-bordered gown, 

Raised the smock, and bared to him 

Daintily each lovely limb. 

Then a wondrous thing befell, 

Straight he rose up sound and well, 

Left his bed, took cross in hand, 

Sought again his own dear land. 

Lily-flow'r, so white, so sweet, 

Fair the faring of thy feet, 

Fair thy laughter, fair thy speech, 

Fair our playing each with each. 

Sweet thy kisses, soft thy touch, 

All must love thee over much. 

Tis for thee that I am thrown 

In this vaulted cell alone; 

Tis for thee that I attend 

Death, that comes to make an end, 
For thee, sweet friend.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin was set in prison as you have heard 
tell, and Nicolette for her part was shut in the 
chamber. It was in the time of summer heat, 
in the month of May, when the days are warm. 
long and clear, and the nights coy and serene. 
Nicolette lay one night sleepless on her bed. 
and watched the moon shine brightly through 
the casement, and listened to the nightingale 
plain in the garden. Then she bethought her 
of Aucassin, her friend, whom she loved so 
well. She called also to mind the Count Garin 
of Beaucaire, her mortal foe, and feared 
greatly to remain lest her hiding-place should 
be told to him, and she be put to death in some 
shameful fashion. She made certain that the 
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old woman who held her in ward was sound 
asleep. So she rose, and wrapped herself in a 
very fair silk mantle, the best she had, and 
taking the sheets from her bed and the towels 
of her bath, knotted them together to make so 
long a rope as she was able, tied it about a 
pillar of the window, and slipped down into 
the garden. Then she took her skirt in both Now they say. and tell and relate: 
hands, the one before, and the other behind, When Aucassin heard Nicolette say that 
and kilted her lightly against the dew whichro she would fare into another country, he was 
lay thickly upon the grass, and so passed filled with anger. 
through the garden. Her hair was golden, with “Fair sweet friend,” said he, “this be far 
little love-locks; her eyes blue and laughing; from thee, for then wouldst thou have slain 
her face most dainty to see, with lips more me. And the first man who saw thee, if so he 
vermeil than ever was rose or cherry in thers might, would take thee forthwith and carry 
time of summer heat; her teeth white and thee to his bed, and make thee his leman. 
small; her breasts so firm that they showed Be sure that if thou wert found in any man’s 
beneath her vesture like two rounded nuts; so__ bed, save it be mine, I should not need a dag- 
frail was she about the girdle that your two ger to pierce my heart and slay me. Certes, no; 
hands could have spanned her, and the daisies 20 wait would I not for a knife; but on the first 
that she brake with her feet in passing, showed wall or the nearest stone would I cast myself, 
altogether black against her instep and her and beat out my brains altogether. Better to 
flesh, so white was the fair young maiden. die so foul a death as this, than know thee to 
She came to the postern, and unbarring the be in any man’s bed, save mine.” 
gate, issued forth upon the streets of Beau-2; ‘“Aucassin,” said she, “I doubt that thou 
caire, taking heed to keep within the shadows, lovest me less than thy words; and that my 
for the moon shone very bright, and thus she __ love is fonder than thine.” 
fared until she chanced upon the tower where “Alack,” cried Aucassin, “fair sweet friend, 
her lover was prisoned. The tower was but- how can it be that thy love should be so great? 
tressed with pieces of wood in many places,3. Woman cannot love man, as man _ loves 
and Nicolette hid herself amongst the pillars, woman; for woman’s love is in the glance of 
wrapped close in her mantle. She set her face her eye, and the blossom of her breast, and the 
to a crevice of the tower, which was old and tip of the toe of her foot; but the love of 
ruinous, and there she heard Aucassin weeping man is set deep in the hold of his heart, from 
within, making great sorrow for the sweet3s whence it cannot be torn away.” 
friend whom he held so dear; and when she Whilst Aucassin and Nicolette were thus at 
had hearkened awhile she began to speak. odds together, the town watch entered the 
Now is sung: street, bearing naked swords beneath their 
mantles, for Count Garin had charged them 
4o Strictly, once she were taken, to put her to 
death. The warder from his post upon the 
tower marked their approach, and as they 


Aucassin hath seen the gold 

Shining bright in that dark hold, 

Took the lock at her behest, 

Kissed and placed it in his breast, 

Then once more his eyes were wet 
For Nicolette. 


wn 


Nicolette, so bright of face, 
Leaned within this buttressed place, 
Heard her lover weep within, 


Marked the woe of Aucassin. 
Then in words her thought she told, 
“Aucassin, fond heart and bold, 
What avails thine heart should ache 
For a Paynim maiden’s sake. 
Ne’er may she become thy mate, 
Since we prove thy father’s hate, 
Since thy kinsfolk hate me too; 
What for me is left to do? 
Nothing, but to seek the strand, 
Pass oer sea to some far land.” 
Shore she then one golden tress, 
Thrust it in her love's duress; 


drew near heard them speaking of Nicolette, 
menacing her with death. 
4s “God,” said he, “it is great pity that so fair 
a damsel should be slain, and a rich alms 
should I give if I could warn her privily, and 
so she escape the snare; for of her death Au- 
cassin, my liege, were dead already, and truly 
so this were a piteous case.” 
Now is sung: 


Brave the warder, full of guile, 
Straight he.sought some cunning wile: 
55 Sought and found a sorg betime, 
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Raised this sweet and pleasant rhyme. 
“Lady of the loyal mind, 
Slender, gracious, very kind, 
Gleaming head and golden hair, 
Laughing lips and eyes of vair! 
Easy, Lady, ’tis to tell 
Two have speech who love full well. 
Yet in peril are they met, 
Set the snare, and spread the net. 
Lo, the hunters draw this way, 
Cloaked, with privy knives, to slay. 
Ere the huntsmen spie the chace 
Let the quarry haste apace 

And keep her well.” 


Now they say and tell and relate. 

“Ah,” said Nicolette, ‘“may the soul of thy 
father and of thy mother find sweetest rest, 
since in so fair and courteous a manner hast 


and breadth; moreover, within were many wild 
beasts and serpents. She feared these greatly, 
lest they should do her a mischief; but pres- 
ently she remembered that should men lay 


s hands upon her, they would lecd her back to 


thou warned me. So God please, I will indeed zo 


keep myself close, and may He keep me too.” 

She drew the folds of her cloak about her, 
and crouched in the darkness of the pillars 
till the watch had passed beyond; then she 
bade farewell to Aucassin, and bent her steps 
to the castle wall. The wall was very ruinous, 
and mended with timber, so she climbed the 
fence, and went her way till she found herself 
between wall and moat. Gazing below, she 


25 


saw that the fosse was very deep and peril- 30 


ous, and the maid had great fear. 

“Ah, God,” cried she, “sweet Creature, 
should I fall, my neck must be broken; and if 
I stay, to-morrow shall I be taken, and men 


the city to burn her at the fire. 
Now is sung: 


Nicolette the fair, the fond, 

Climbed the fosse and won beyond; 

There she kneeled her, and implored 

Very help of Christ the Lord. 

“Father, King of majesty, 

Where to turn I know not, I. 

So, within the woodland gloom 

Wolf and boar and lion roam, 

Fearful things, with rav’ning maw, 

Rending tusk and tooth and claw. 

Yet, if all adread I stay, 

Men will come at break of day, 

Treat me to their heart’s desire, 

Burn my body in the fire. 

But by God’s dear majesty 

Such a death I will not die; 

Since I dié, ah, better then 

Trust the boar than trust to men. 

Since all’s evil, men and beast, 
Choose I the least.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

Nicolette made great sorrow in such manner 
as you have heard. She commended herself 
to God’s keeping, and fared on until she en- 
tered the forest. She kept upon the fringes 


will burn my body in a fire. Yet were it bet-35 of the woodland, for dread of the wild beasts 


ter to die, now, in this place, than to be made 
a show to-morrow in the market.” 


She crossed her brow, and let herself slide 


down into the moat, and when she reached the 


and reptiles; and hiding herself within some 
thick. bush, sleep overtook her,.and she slept 
fast until six hours of the morn, when shep- 
herds and herdsmen come from the city to 


bottom, her fair feet and pretty hands, which 40 lead their flocks to pasture between the wood 


had never learned that they could be hurt, 
were so bruised and wounded that the blood 
came from them in places a many; yet knew 
she neither ill nor dolour because of the 


and the river. The shepherds sat by a clear, 
sweet spring, which bubbled forth on the out- 
skirts of the greenwood, and spreading a cloak 
upon the grass, set bread thereon. Whilst they 


mightiness of her fear. But if with pain she 4s ate together, Nicolette awoke at the song of 


had entered in, still more it cost her to issue 
forth. She called to mind that it were death 
to tarry, and by chance found there a stake of 


sharpened wood, which those within the keep His keeping. 
had flung forth in their defence of the tower. so 


With this she cut herself a foothold, one step 
above the other, till with extreme labour she 
climbed forth from the moat. Now the forest 
lay but the distance of two bolts from a cross- 


bow, and ran some thirty leagues in length ss 


the birds and the laughter, and hastened to 
the well. 
“Fair children,” said she, “God have you in 
“God bless you also,” answered one who 
was more fluent of tongue than his com- 
panions. 
“Fair child,” said she, “do you know Aucas- 
sin, the son of Count Garin of this realm?” 
“Yes, we know him well,” 
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“So God keep you, pretty boy,” said she, 
“as you tell him that within this wood there 
is a fair quarry for his hunting; and if he 
may take her, he would not part with one of 
her members for a hundred golden marks, nor 
for five hundred, nay, nor for aught that man 
can give.” 

Then looking upon her steadfastly, their 
hearts were troubled, the maid was so beauti- 
ful. 

“Will I tell him?” cried he who was readier 
of word than his companions. “Woe to him 
who speaks of it ever, or tells Aucassin what 
you say. You speak not truth but faery, for in 
all this forest there is no beast—neither stag, 
nor lion, nor boar—one of whose legs would 
be worth two pence, or three at the very best, 
and you talk of five hundred marks of gold. 
Woe betide him who believes your story, or 
shall spread it abroad. You are a fay, and no 
fit company for such as us, so pass upon 
your road.” 

“Ah, fair child,’ answered she, “yet you 
will do as I pray. For this beast is the only 
medicine that may heal Aucassin of his hurt. 
And I have here five sous in my purse, take 
them, and give him my message. For within 
three days must he hunt this chace, and if 
within three days he find not the quarry, never 
may he cure him of his wound.” 

“By my faith,” said he, “we will take the 
money, and if he comes this way we will give 
him your message, but certainly we will not go 
and look for him.” 

“As God pleases,” answered she. 

So she bade farewell to the shepherds, and 
went her way. 

Now is sung: 


? 


Nicolette, as you heard tell, 

Bade the shepherd lads farewell, 
Through deep woodlands warily 

Fared she ‘neath the leafy tree; 

Till the grass-grown way she trod 
Brought her to a forest road, 

Whence, like fingers on a hand, 

Forked sev’n paths throughout the land. 
There she called to heart her love, 
There bethought her she would prove 
Whether true her lover’s vows. 
Plucked she then young sapling boughs, 
Grasses, leaves that branches yield, 
Oak shoots, lilies of the field; 

Built a lodge with frond and flow’r, 


Fairest mason, fairest bow’r! 

Swore then by the truth of God 

Should her lover come that road, 

Nor for love of her who made 

Dream a little in its shade, 

‘Spite his oath no true love, he, 
Nor fond heart, she. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
Nicolette builded the lodge, as you have 
heard; very pretty it was and very dainty, and 
well furnished, both outside and in, with a 
tapestry of flowers and of leaves. Then she 
withdrew herself a little way from the bower, 
1s and hid within a thicket to spy what Aucassin 
would do. And the cry and the haro went 
through all the realm that Nicolette was lost. 
Some had it that she had stolen away, and 
others that Count Garin had done her to 
20 death. Whoever had joy thereof, Aucassin had 
little pleasure. His father, Count Garin, 
brought him out of his prison, and sent let- 
ters to the lords and ladies of those parts 
, bidding them to a very rich feast, so that 
25 Aucassin, his son, might cease to dote. When 
the feast was at its merriest, Aucassin leaned 
against the musicians’ gallery, sad and all dis- 
comforted. No laugh had he for any jest, since 
she, whom most he loved, was not amongst 
30 the ladies set in hall. A certain knight marked 
his grief, and coming presently to him, 
said— 

“Aucassin, of such fever as yours I, too, 
have been sick. I can give you good counsel, 

351f you are willing to listen.” 

“Sir knight,” said Aucassin, “great thanks; 
good counsel, above all things, I would 
hear.” 

“Get to horse,” said he; “take your pleasure 

4oin the woodland, amongst flowers and braken 
and the songs of the birds. Perchance, who 
knows? you may hear some word of which 
you will be glad.” 

“Sir knight,” answered Aucassin, “great 

45 thanks; this I will do.” 

He left the hall privily, and went down- 
stairs to the stable where was his horse. He 
caused the charger to be saddled and bridled, 
then put foot in stirrup, mounted, and left 

sothe castle, riding till he entered the forest, 
and so by adventure came upon the well 
whereby the shepherd lads were sitting, and 
it was then about three hours after noon. 
They had spread a cloak upon the grass, and 
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were eating their bread, with great mirth and 
 jollity. 
Now is sung: 


Round about the well were set 
Martin, Robin, Esmeret; 
Jolly shepherds, gaily met, 
Frulin, Jack and Aubriet. 
Laughed the one, ‘God keep in ward 
Aucassin, our brave young lord. 
Keep besides the damsel! fair, 
Blue of eye and gold of hair, 
Gave us wherewithal to buy 
Cate and sheath knife presently, 
Horn and quarter staff and fruit, 
Shepherd's pipe and country flute; 
God make him well.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 


so; but I will tell it in plain prose, if such 
be your pleasure.” 

‘““As God pleases,” answered Aucassin; ‘‘bet- 
ter the tale in prose than no story at all.” 

s ‘Sire, we were in this glade between six and 
nine of the morn, and were breaking our 
bread by the well, just as we are doing now, 
when a girl came by, the loveliest thing in 
all the world, so fair that we doubted her a 

rofay, and she brimmed our wood with light. 
She gave us money, and made a bargain with 
us that if you came here we would tell you 
that you must hunt in this forest, for in it 
is such a quarry that if you may take her 

15 you would not part with one of her members 
for five hundred silver marks, nor for aught 
that man can give. For in the quest is so 
sweet a saive that if you take her you shall 
be cured of your wound; and within three 


When Aucassin marked the song of the 2odays must the chace be taken, for if she be 


herd-boys he called to heart Nicolette, his 
very sweet friend, whom he held so dear. He 
thought she must have passed that way, so 
he struck his horse with the spurs and came 
quickly to the shepherds. 

“Fair children, God keep you.” 

“God bless you,” replied he who was readier 
of tongue than his fellows. 

“Fair children,” said he, “tell over again 
the song that you told but now.’” 

“We will not tell it,’ answered he who was 
more fluent of speech than the others; “‘sor- 
row be his who sings it to you, fair sir.” 

“Fair children,” returned Aucassin, ‘‘do you 
not know me?” 

“Oh yes, we know well that you are Aucas- 
sin, our young lord; but we are not your men; 
we belong to the Count.” 

“Fair children, sing me the song once more, 
I pray you!” 

“By the Wounded Heart, what fine words! 
Why should I sing for you, if I have no wish 
to do so? Why, the richest man in all the 
land—saving the presence of Count Garin— 
would not dare to drive my sheep and oxen 
and cows from out his wheatfield or his pas- 
ture, for fear of losing his eyes. Wherefore, 
then, should I sing for you, if I have no 
wish to do so?” 

“God keep you, fair children; yet you will 
do this thing for me. Take these ten sous that 
I have here in my purse.” 

“Sir, we will take the money; but I will 
not sing for you, since I have sworn not to do 


25 


30 


35 


45 


not found by then, never will you see her 
more. Now go to your hunting if you will, 
and if you will not. let it go, for truly have 
I carried out my bargain with her.” 

“Fair children,” cried Aucassin, “enough 
have you spoken, and may God set me on 
Jee TAC” 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin’s fond heart was moved 

When this hidden word he proved 

Sent him by the maid he loved. 

Straight his charger he bestrode, 

Bade farewell, and swiftly rode 

Deep within the forest dim, 

Saying oer and or to him; 

“Nicolette, so sweet, so good, 

Tis for you I search this wood; 

Antlered stag nor boar I chase, 

Hot I follow on your trace. 

Slender shape and deep, blue eyes, 

Dainty laughter, low replies, 

Fledge the arrow in my heart. 

Ah, to find you, ne’er to part! 

Pray God give so fair an end, 
Sister, sweet friend. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
Aucassin rode through the wood in search 
soof Nicolette, and the charger went right 
speedily. Do not think that the spines and 
thorns were pitiful to him. Truly it was not 
so; for his raiment was so torn that the least 
tattered of his garments could scarcely hold 
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to his body, and the blood ran from his arms gift. But for my part I have full reason to 
and legs and flanks in forty places, or at least weep and cry aloud.” 

in thirty, so that you could have followed after “And what is your grief, brother?” 

him by the blood which he left upon the grass. “Sire, I will tell you. I was hired by a rich 
But he thought so fondly of Nicolette, his s farmer to drive his plough, with a yoke of 
sweet friend, that he felt neither ill nor dolour. four oxen. Now three days ago, by great 
Thus all day long he searched the forest in mischance, I lost the best of my bullocks, 
this fashion, but might learn no news of her, Roget, the very best ox in the plough. I have 
and when it drew towards dusk he commenced been looking for him ever since, and have 
to weep because he had heard nothing. Hero neither eaten nor drunk for three days, since 
rode at adventure down an old grass-grown 1 dare not go back to the town, because men 
road, and looking before him saw a young would put me into prison, as I have no money 
man standing, such as I will tell you. Tall to pay for my loss. Of all the riches of the 
he was, and marvellously ugly and hideous. world I have nought but the rags upon my 
His head was big and blacker than smoked1s back. My poor old mother, too, who had 
meat; the palm of your hand could easily nothing but one worn-out mattress, why, they 
have gone between his two eyes; he had very have taken that from under her, and left her 
large cheeks and a monstrous flat nose with lying on the naked straw. That hurts me more 
great nostrils; lips redder than uncooked than my own trouble. For money comes and 
flesh; teeth yellow and foul; he was shod20 money goes; if I have lost to-day, why, I 
with shoes and gaiters of bull’s hide, bound may win to-morrow; and I will pay for my 
about the leg with ropes to well above the ox when pay I can. Not for this will I wring 
knee; upon his back was a rough cloak; and my hands. And you—you weep aloud for a 
he stood leaning on a huge club. Aucassin filthy cur. Sorrow take him who shall esteem 
urged his steed towards him, but was allzs you more.” 


afeared when he saw him as he was. “Certes, thou art a true comforter, fair 
“Fair brother, God keep you.” brother, and blessed may you be. What is the 
“God bless you too,” said he. worth of your bullock?” 
“As God keeps you, what do you here?” “Sire, the villein demands twenty sous for 
“What is that to you?” said he. 30 his ox. I cannot beat the price down by a 
“Truly, naught,’ answered Aucassin. “I single farthing.” 

asked with no wish to do you wrong.” “Hold out your hand,” said Aucassin; “take 


“And you, for what cause do you weep?” these twenty sous which I have in my purse, 
asked the other, “and make such heavy sor- and pay for your ox.” 
row? Certainly, were I so rich a man as youss ‘Sire,’ answered the hind, “many thanks, 
are, not the whole world should make me and God grant you find that for which you 


shed a tear.” seek.” 
“Do you know me, then?” said Aucas- So they parted from each other, and Aucas- 
sin. sin rode upon his way. The night was beauti- 


“Yes, well I know you to be Aucassin, the 40 ful and still, and so he fared along the forest 
son of the Count, and if you will tell me path until he came to the seven cross-roads 
why you weep, well, then I will tell what I where Nicolette had builded her bower. Very 
do here.” pretty it was, and very dainty, and well fur- 

“Certes,” said Aucassin, “I will tell you nished both outside and in, ceiling and floor, 
with all my heart. I came this morning to4s with arras and carpet of freshly plucked 
hunt in the forest, and with me a white grey- flowers; no sweeter habitation could man de- 
hound, the swiftest in the whole world. I sire to see. When Aucassin came upon it he 
have lost him, and that is why I weep.” reined back his horse sharply, and the moon- 

“Hear him,” cried he, “by the Sacred Heart, beams fell within the lodge. 
and you make all this lamentation for a filthy so “Dear God,” cried Aucassin, “here was Nic- 
dog! Sorrow be his who shall esteem you olette, my sweet friend, and this has she 
more. Why, there is not a man of substance builded with her fair white hands. For the 
in these parts who would not give you ten or sweetness of the house and for love of her, 
fifteen or twenty hounds—if so your father now will I dismount, and here will I refresh 
wished—and be right glad to make you the 55me this night.’’ 
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He withdrew his foot from the stirrup, and 
the charger was tall and high. He dreamed so 
deeply on Nicolette, his very sweet friend, that 
he fell heavily upon a great stone, and his 
shoulder came from its socket. He knew him- 
self to be grievously wounded, but he forced 
him to do all that he was able, and fastened 
his horse with the other hand to a thorn. 
Then he turned on his side, and crawled as 


o 


us take thought, together as to what must be 
done. If your father beats the wood to-morrow, 
and men take me, whatever may chance to 
you, certainly I shall be slain.” 

“Certes, fair sweet friend, the sorer grief 
would be mine. But so I may help, never shal] 
you come to his hands.” 

So he mounted to horse, and setting his 
love before him, held her fast in his arms, 


best he might into the lodge. Looking ihrough ro kissing her as he rode, and thus they came 


a crevice of the bower he saw the stars shin- 
ing in the sky, and one brighter than all the 
others, so he began to repeat— 

Now is sung: 


Little Star I gaze upon 
Sweetly drawing to the moon, 
In such golden haunt is set 
Love, and bright-haired Nicolette. 
God hath taken from our war 
Beauty, like a shining star. 
Ah, to reach her, though I fell 
From her Heaven to my hell. 
Who were worthy such a thing, 
Were he emperor or king? 
Still you shine, oh perfect Star, 
Beyond, afar. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 


15 


20 


35 


When Nicolette heard Aucassin speak these * 


words she hastened to him from where she 
was hidden near by. She entered in the bower 
and, clasping her arms about his neck, kissed 
and embraced him straitly. 

“Fair sweet friend, very glad am I to find” 
you.” 

“And you, fair sweet friend, glad am I to 
meee. 

So they kissed, and held each other fast, 
and their joy was lovely to see. 

“Ah, sweet friend,’ cried Aucassin, “it 
was but now that I was in grievous pain with 
my shoulder, but since I hold you close I 
feel neither sorrow nor wound.” 


40 


forth to the open fields. 
Now is sung: 


Aucassin, that loving squire, 
Dainty fair to heart's desire, 
Rode from out the forest dim 
Clasping her he loved to him. 
"Laced upon the saddle bow 
There he kissed her, chin and brow, 
There embraced her, mouth and eyes. 
But she spake him, sweetly wise; 
“Love, a term to dalliance, 
Since for us no home in France 
Seek we Rome or far Byzance?” 
“Sweet my love, all’s one to me, 
Dale or woodland, earth or sea; 
Nothing care I where we ride 
So I hold you at my side.” 
So, enlaced, the lovers went, 
Skirting town and battlement, 
Rocky scaur, and quiet lawn; 
Till one morning, with the dawn, 
Broke the cliffs down to the shore, 
Loud they heard the surges roar, 
Stood by the sea. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin dismounted upon the sand, he and 
Nicolette together, as you have heard tell. 
He took his horse by the bridle, and his damsel 
by the hand, and walked along the beach. 
Soon they perceived a ship, belonging to mer- 
chants of those parts, sailing close by, so 
Aucassin made signs to the sailors, and pres- 
ently they came to him. For a certain price 


Nicolette searched his hurt, and perceived 45 they agreed to take them upon the ship, but 


that the shoulder was out of joint. She han- 
dled it so deftly with her white hands and used 
such skilful surgery, that by the grace of 
God (who loveth all true lovers) the shoulder 


when they had reached the open sea a great 
and marvellous storm broke upon the vessel, 
and drove them from land to land until they 
drew to a far-off country, and cast anchor in 


came back to its place. Then she plucked sothe port of the castle of Torelore. Then they 


flowers, and fresh grass and green leafage, and 
bound them tightly about the setting with the 
hem torn from her shift, and he was alto- 
gether healed. 


asked to what realm they had fared, and men 
told them that it was the fief of the King of 
Torelore. Then inquired Aucassin what man- 
ner of man was this king, and whether there 


“Aucassin,” said she, “fair sweet friend, let sswas any war, and men answered— 
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“Ves, a mighty war.” : 

So Aucassin bade farewell to the merchants, 
and they commended him to God. He belted 
his sword about him, climbed to horse, taking 


“Sire, willingly,” said the King. 

He got to horse, and Aucassin mounted his, 
leaving Nicolette at peace in the Queen’s 
chamber. The King and Aucassin rode at 


his love before him on the saddle bow, and s adventure until they came to where the Queen 


went his way till he came to the castle. He 
asked where the King might be found, and 
was told that he was in childbed. 

“Where, then, is his wife?” 

And they answered that she was with thero 
host, and had carried with her all the armed 
men of those parts. When Aucassin heard 
these things he marvelled very greatly. He 
came to the palace door and there dismounted, 
bidding Nicolette to hold the bridle. Then, 1s 
making his sword ready, he climbed the palace 
stair, and searched until he came to the 
chamber where the King lay. 


Now is sung: 
20 


Hot from searching, Aucassin 

Found the room and entered in; 
There before the couch he stayed 
Where the King, alone, was laid, 
Marked the King, and marked the bed, 
Marked this lying-in, then said, 
“Fool, why doest thou this thing?” 
“Ym a mother,’ quoth the King: 
“When my month is gone at length, 
And I come to health and strength, 30 
Then shall I hear Mass once more 

As my fathers did before, 

Arm me lightly, take my lance, 

Set my foe a right fair dance, 


Where horses prance.” 35 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
When Aucassin heard the King speak thus, 


was set, and they found that the battle was 
joined with roasted crab-apples and eggs and 
fresh cheese. So Aucassin gazed upon the 
sight and marvelled greatly. 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin hath drawn his rein, 
From the saddle stared amain, 
Marked the set and stricken field, 
Cheered the hearts that would not yield. 
They had carried to the fight 
Mushrooms, apples baked aright, 
And for arrows, if you please, 
Pelted each with good fresh cheese. 
He who muddied most the ford 
Bore the prize in that award. 
Aucassin, the brave, the true, 
Watched these deeds of derring do, 
Laughed loudly too. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

When Aucassin saw this strange sight he 
went to the King and asked of him— 

“Sire, are these your foes?” 

“Vea, sire,’ answered the King. 

“And would you that I should avenge you 
on them?” 

“Vea,” answered he, “right willingly.” 

So Aucassin took sword and throwing him- 
self in the mélée, struck fiercely on the right 
and on the left, and slew many. When the 
King saw the death that Aucassin dealt he 


he took the linen from the bed, and flung it ,, snatched at his bridle and cried— 


about the chamber. He saw a staff in the cor- 
ner, so he seized it, returned to the bed, and 
beat the King so rudely therewith, that he 
was near to die. 


“Hold, fair sire, deal not with them so 
cruelly.” 

“What,” said Aucassin, “was it not your 
wish that I should avenge you on your ene- 


“Ha, fair sire,” cried the King, “what do 4. mies?” 


you require of me? Are you mad that you 
treat me thus in my own house?” 

“By the Sacred Heart,” said Aucassin, “bad 
son of a shameless mother, I will strike with 


the sword if you do not swear to me that so 


man shall never lie in child-bed in your realm 
again.” 

He plighted troth, and when he was thus 
pledged, “Sire,” required Aucassin, “bring 
me now where your wife is with the host.” 


“Sire,” replied the King, “too ready is such 
payment as yours. It is not our custom, nor 
theirs, to fight a quarrel to the death.” 

Thereon the foemen fled the field. 

The King and Aucassin returned in triumph 
to the castle of Torelore, and the men of 
the country persuaded the King that he 
should cast Aucassin forth from the realm, 
and give Nicolette to his son, for she seemed 


ssa fair woman of high lineage. When Nicolette 
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heard thereof she had little comfort, so be- 
gan to say— 
Now is sung: 


Simple folk, and simple King, 
Deeming maid so slight a thing. 
When my lover finds me sweet, 
Sweetly shapen, brow to feet, 
Then know I such dalliance, 
No delight of harp, or dance, 
Sweetest tune, or fairest mirth, 
All the play of all the earth 
Seems aught of worth. 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

Aucassin abode in the castle of Torelore in 
ease and great delight, having with him Nicol- 
ette, his sweet friend, whom he loved so well. 
Whilst his days passed in so easy and delight- 
ful a manner a great company of Saracens 
came in galleys oversea and beset the castle, 
and presently took it by storm. They gathered 
together the spoil, and bore off the towns- 
folk, both men and women, into captivity. 
Amongst these were seized Nicolette and 
Aucassin, and having bound Aucassin, both 
hands and feet, they flung him into one vessel, 
and bestowed Nicolette upon another. There- 
after a great tempest arose at sea, and drove 
these galleys apart. The ship whereon Aucas- 
sin lay bound, drifted idly, here and there, 
on wind and tide, till by chance she went 
ashore near by the castle of Beaucaire, and 
the men of that part hurrying to the wreck, 
found Aucassin, and knew him again. When 
the men of Beaucaire saw their lord, they had 
much joy, for Aucassin had lived at the castle 
of Torelore in all ease for three full years, 
and his father and his mother were dead. 
They brought him to the castle of Beaucaire, 
and knelt before him; so held he his realm 
in peace. 

Now is sung: 


Aucassin hath gained Beaucaire, 
Men have done him homage there; 
Holds he now in peace his fief, 
Castellan and count and chief. 
Yet with heaviness and grief 
Goeth he in that fair place, 
Lacking love and one sweet face; 
Grieving more for one bright head 
Than he mourneth for his dead. 
“Dearest love, and lady kind, 
Treasure I may never find, 


God hath never made that strand 

Far o’er sea or long by land, 

Where I would not seek such prize 
And merchandize.” 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
Now leave we Aucassin and let us tell of 
Nicolette. The ship which carried Nicolette 
belonged to the King of Carthage, and he 
ro was her father, and she had twelve brothers, 
all princes or kings in the land. When they 
saw the beauty of the girl, they made much of 
her, and bore her in great reverence, and 
questioned her straitly as to her degree, for 
15 certainly she seemed to them a very gracious 
lady and of high lineage. But she could not 
tell them aught thereof, for she was but a 
little child when men sold her into captivity. 
So the oarsmen rowed until the galley cast 
zo anchor beneath the city of Carthage, and 
when Nicolette gazed on the battlements and 
the country round about, she called to mind 
that there had she been cherished, and from 
thence borne away when but an unripe maid; 
25 yet she was not snatched away so young but 
that she could clearly remember that she was 
the daughter of the King of Carthage, and 
once was nourished in the city. 
Now is sung: 
SO 
Nicolette, that maid demure, 
Set her foot on alien shore; 
Marked the city fenced with walls, 
Gazed on palaces and halls. 
Then she sighed, “Ah, little worth 
All the pomp of all the earth, 
-Since the daughter of a king, 
Come of Sultan’s blood, they bring 
Stripped to market, as a slave. 
Aucassin, true heart and brave, 
Sweet thy love upon me steals, 
Urges, clamours, pleads, appeals; 
Would to God that peril past 
In my arms I held you fast; 
Would to God-that in this place 
We were stayed in one embrace, 
Fell your kisses on my face, 

My dear, my fere.” 


35 


40 


45 


Now they say and tell and relate: 

When the King of Carthage heard Nicolette 
speak in this wise he put his arms about her 
neck. 

“Fair sweet friend,” said he, “tell me truly 
55 who you.are, and be not esmayed of me.” 
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“Sire,” answered she, “truly am I daugh- 
ter to the King of Carthage, and was stolen 
away when but a little child, full fifteen years 
ago.” 

When they heard her say this thing they 
were assured that her words were true, so 
they rejoiced greatly, and brought her to the 
palace in such pomp as became the daughter 
of a king. They sought to give her some king 
of those parts as husband and baron, but she 
had no care to marry. She stayed in the 
palace three or four days, and considered in 
her mind by what means she might flee and 
seek Aucassin. So she obtained a viol, and 
learned to play thereon; and when on a cer- 
tain day they would have given her in mar- 
riage to a rich king among the Paynim, she 
rose at night and stole away secretly, wan- 
dering until she came to the seaport, where 
she lodged with some poor woman in a house 
near the shore. There, by means of a herb, 
she stained her head and face, so that her 
fairness was all dark and discoloured; and 
having made herself coat and mantle, shirt 
and hose, she equipped her in the guise of a 
minstrel. Then, taking her viol, she sought out 
a sailor, and persuaded him sweetly to grant 
her a passage in his ship. They hoisted sail, 
and voyaged over the rough seas until they 
came to the land of Provence; and Nicolette 
set foot on shore, carrying her viol, and fared 
playing through the country, until she came to 
the castle of Beaucaire, in the very place 
where Aucassin was. 

Now is sung: 


*Neath the keep of strong Beaucaire 
On a day of summer fair, 

At his pleasure, Aucassin 

Sat with baron, friend and kin. 
Then upon the scent of flow’rs, 
Song of birds, and golden hours, 
Full of beauty, love, regret, 
Stole the dream of Nicolette, 
Came the tenderness of years; 
So he drew apart in tears. 

Then there entered to his eyes 
Nicolette, in minstrel guise, 
Touched the viol with the bow, 
Sang as I will let you know. 
“Lords and ladies, list to me, 
High and low, of what degree; 
Now I sing, for your delight, 
Aucassin, that loyal knight, 

And his fond friend, Nicolette. 


Such the love betwixt them set 
When his kinsfolk sought her head 
Fast he followed where she fled. 
From their refuge in the keep 
Paynims bore them o’er the deep. 
Nought of him I know to end. 
But for Nicolette, his friend, 
Dear she is; desirable, 
For her father loves her well; 
Famous Carthage owns him king, 
Where she has sweet cherishing. 
Now, as lord he seeks for her, 
Sultan, Caliph, proud Emir. 
But the maid of these will none, 
For she loves a dansellon, 
Aucassin, who plighted troth. 
Sworn has she some pretty oath 
Ne’er shall she be wife or bride, 
Never lie at baron’s side, 

Be he denied.” 


5 


10 


15 


20 


Now they say and tell and relate: 
When Aucassin heard Nicolette sing in this 
fashion he was glad at heart, so he drew her 


25 aside, and asked— 


“Fair sweet friend,” said Aucassin, “know 
you naught of this Nicolette, whose ballad you 
have sung?” 

“Sire, truly, yes; well I know her for the 

co most loyal of creatures, and as the most win- 
ning and modest of maidens born. She is 
daughter to the King of Carthage, who took 
her when Aucassin also was taken, and 
brought her to the city of Carthage, till he 

35 knew for certain that she was his child, 
whereat he rejoiced greatly. Any day he would 
give her for husband one of the highest kings 
in all Spain; but rather would she be hanged 
or burned than take him, however rich he 

40 be.” 

“Ah, fair sweet friend,’ cried the Count 
Aucassin, “if you would return to that coun- 
try and persuade her to have speech with me 
here, I would give you of my riches more than 

45 you would dare to ask of me or to take. 
Know that for love of her I choose not to 
have a wife, however proud her race, but I 
stand and wait; for never will there be wife 
of mine if it be not her, and if I knew 

so where to find her I should not need to grope 
blindly for her thus.” 

“Sire,” answered she, “if you will do these 
things I will go and seek her for your sake, 
and for hers too; because to me she is very 

55 dear.” 
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He pledged his word, and caused her to 
be given twenty pounds. So she bade him fare- 
well, and he was weeping for the sweetness of 
Nicolette. And when she saw his tears— 

“Sire,” said she, “take it not so much to 5; 
heart; in so short a space will I bring her to 
this town, and you shall see her with your 
eyes.” 

When Aucassin knew this he rejoiced 
greatly. So she parted from him, and fared 10 
in the town to the house of the Viscountess, 
for the Viscount, her god-father, was dead. 
There she lodged, and opened her mind fully 
to the lady on all the business; and the Vis- 


Crowned her Countess of Beaucaire. 


Such delight these lovers met, 

Aucassin and Nicolette. 

Length of days and joy did win, 

Nicolette and Aucassin, 

Endeth song and tale I tell 
With marriage bell. 


OUR LADY’S TUMBLER 


Amongst the lives of the ancient Fathers, 
wherein may be found much profitable mat- 
ter, this story is told for a true ensample. I 


countess recalled the past, and knew well that 15 do not say that you may not often have heard 
it was Nicolette whom she had cherished. So a fairer story, but at least this is not to be 
she caused the bath to be heated, and made despised, and is well worth the telling. Now 
her take her ease for fully eight days. Then therefore will I say and narrate what chanced 
Nicolette sought a herb that was called celan- to this minstrel. 
dine, and washed herself therewith, and be-20 He erred up and down, to and fro, so often 
came so fair as she had never been before. and in so many places, that he took the whole 
She arrayed her in a rich silken gown from world in despite, and sought rest in a cer- 
the lady’s goodly store; and seated herself tain Holy Order. Horses and raiment and 
in the chamber on a rich stuff of broidered money, yea, all that he had, he straightway 
cendal; then she whispered the dame, and2z; put from him, and seeking shelter from the 
begged her to fetch Aucassin, her friend. This world, was firmly set never to put foot with- 
she did. When she reached the palace, lo, in it more. For this cause he took refuge in 
Aucassin in tears, making great sorrow for the this Holy Order, amongst the monks of Clair- 
long tarrying of Nicolette, his friend; and vaux. Now, though this dancer was comely 
the lady called to him, and said— 30 of face and shaply of person, yet when he 
“Aucassin, behave not so wildly; but come had once entered the monastery he found that 
with me, and I will show you that thing you he was master of no craft practised therein. 
love best in all the world; for Nicolette, your In the world he had gained his bread by 
sweet friend, is here from a far country to tumbling and dancing and feats of address. 
seek her love.” 35 To leap, to spring, such matters he knew well, 


So Aucassin was glad at heart. 
Now is sung: 


When he learned that in Beaucaire 
Lodged his lady, sweet and fair, 
Aucassin arose, and came 

To her hostel, with the dame; 
Entered in, and passed straightway 
To the chamber where she lay. 
When she saw him, Nicolette 

Had such joy as never yet, 

Sprang she lightly to her feet, 
Swiftly came with welcome meet. 
When he saw her, Aucassin 

Oped both arms, and drew her in, 
Clasped her close in fond embrace, 
Kissed her eyes and kissed her face. 
In such greeting sped the night, 
Till, at dawning of the light, 
Aucassin, with pomp most rare, 


but of greater things he knew nothing, for 
he had never spelled from book—nor Pater- 
noster, nor canticle, nor creed, nor Hail Mary, 
nor aught concerning his soul’s salvation. 

40 When the minstrel had joined himself to 
the Order he marked how the tonsured monks 
spoke amongst themselves by signs, no words 
coming from their lips, so he thought within 
himself that they were dumb. But when he 

4s learned that truly it was by way of penance 
that speech was forbidden to their mouths, 
and that for holy obedience were they silent, 
then considered he that silence became him 
also; and he refrained his tongue from words, 

50s0 discreetly and for so long a space, that 
day in, day out, he spake never, save by com- 
mandment; so that the cloister often rang 
with the brothers’ mirth. The tumbler moved 
amongst his fellows like a man ashamed, for 
55he had neither part nor lot in all the business 
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of the monastery, and for this he was right thither by the hand. When he heard the bells 
sad and sorrowful. He saw the monks and the ring for Mass he sprang to his feet all dis- 
penitents about him, each serving God, in mayed. “Ha!” said he; “now am I betrayed. 
this place and that, according to his office Each adds his mite to the great offering, save 
and degree. He marked the priests at their s only me. Like a tethered ox, naught I do but 
ritual before the altars; the deacons at the chew the cud, and waste good victuals on a 
gospels; the sub-deacons at the epistles; and useless man. Shall I speak my thought? Shall 
the ministers about the vigils. This one re- I work my will? By the Mother of God, thus 
peats the introit; this other the lesson; can- am I set to do. None is here to blame. I will 
tors chant from the psalter; penitents spell1o do that which I can, and honour with my 
out the Miserere—for thus are all things craft the Mother of God in her monastery. 
sweetly ordered—yea, and the most ignorant Since others honour her with chant, then I 
amongst them yet can pray his Paternoster. will serve with tumbling.” 
Wherever he went, here or there, in office or He takes off his cowl, and removes his gar- 
cloister, in every quiet corner and nook, there :s ments, placing them near the altar, but so 
he found five, or three, or two, or at least that his body be not naked he dons a tunic, 
one. He gazes earnestly, if so he is able, upon very thin and fine, of scarce more substance 
each. Such an one laments; this other is in than a shirt. So, light and comely of body, 
tears; yet another grieves and sighs. He mar- with gown girt closely about his loins, he 
vels at their sorrow. Then he said, “Holy 2° comes before the Image right humbly. Then 
Mary, what bitter grief have all these men _ raising his eyes, “Lady,” said he, “to your 
that they smite the breast so grievously! Too fair charge I give my body and my soul. Sweet 
sad of heart, meseems, are they who make Queen, sweet Lady, scorn not the thing I 
‘such bitter dole together. Ah, St. Mary, alas, know, for with the help of God I will essay 
what words are these I say! These men arezs to serve you in good faith, even as I may. I 
calling on the mercy of God, but I—what do cannot read your Hours nor chant your praise, 
I here! Here there is none so mean or vile but at the least I can set before you what 
but who serves God in his office and degree, art I have. Now will I be as the lamb that 
save only me, for I work not, neither can I plays and skips before his mother. Oh, Lady, 
preach. Caitif and shamed was I when I30 who art nowise bitter to those who serve you 
thrust myself herein, seeing that Icandonoth- with a good intent, that which thy servant is, 
ing well, either in labour or in prayer. 1 see my that he is for you.” 
brothers upon their errands, one behind the Then commenced he his merry play, leap- 
other; but I do naught but fill my belly with ing low and small, tall and high, over and 
the meat that they provide. If they perceive 3; under. Then once more he knelt upon his 
this thing, certainly shall I be in an evil case, knees before the statue, and meekly bowed his 
for they will cast me out amongst the dogs, head. “Ha!” said he, “most gracious Queen, of 
and none will take pity on the glutton and the your pity and your charity scorn not this my 
idle man. Truly am I a caitif, set in a high — service.”” Again he leaped and played, and 
place for a sign.” Then he wept for very woe, 40 for holiday and festival, made the somersault 
and would that he was quiet in the grave. of Metz. Again he bowed before the Image, 
“Mary, Mother,” quoth he, “pray now your did reverence, and paid it all the honour that 
Heavenly Father that He keep me in His he might. Afterwards he did the French vault, 
pleasure, and give me such good counsel that then the vault of Champagne, then the Span- 
I may truly serve both Him and you; yea, 4;ish vault, then the vaults they love in Brit- 
and may deserve that meat which now is bitter tany, then the vault of Lorraine, and all 
in my mouth.” these feats he did as best he was able. 
Driven mad with thoughts such as these, he Afterwards he did the Roman. vault; and 
wandered about the abbey until he found him- then, with hands before his brow, danced 
self within the crypt, and took sanctuary by se daintily before the altar, gazing with a humble 
the altar, crouching close as he was able. heart at the statue of God's mother. “Lady,” 
Above the altar was carved the statue of said he, “I set before you a fair play. This 
Madame St. Mary. Truly his steps had not travail I do for you alone; so help me God, 
erred when he sought that refuge; nay, but for you, Lady, and your Son. Think~not I 
rather, God who knows His own had led him ss tumble for my own delight; but I serve you, 
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and look for no other guerdon on my carpet. 
My brothers serve you, yea, and so do I. Lady, 
scorn not your villein, for he toils for your 
good pleasure; and, Lady, you are my delight 
and the sweetness of the world.” Then he 
walked on his two hands, with his feet in 
the air, and his head near the ground. He 
twirled with his feet, and wept with his eyes. 
“Lady,” said he, “I worship you with heart, 
with body, feet and hands, for this I can 
neither add to nor take away. Now am I 
your very minstrel. Others may chant your 
praises in the church, but here in the crypt 
will I tumble for your delight. Lady, lead me 
truly in your way, and for the love of God 
hold me not in utter despite.” Then he smote 
upon his breast, he sighed and wept most 
tenderly, since he knew no better prayer than 
tears. Then he turned him about, and leaped 


every Hour he sought the crypt to do serv- 
ice, and pay homage before the Image. His 
service was so much to his mind that never 
once was he too weary to set out his most 
5 cunning feats to distract the Mother of God, 
nor did he ever wish for other play than this. 
Now, doubtless, the monks knew well enough 
that day by day he sought the crypt, but not 
a man on earth—save God alone—was aware 
10 Of aught that passed there; neither would he, 
for all the wealth of the world, have let his 
goings in be seen, save by the Lord his God 
alone. For truly he believed that were his 
secret once espied he would be hunted 
15 from the cloister, and flung once more into 
the foul, sinful world, and for his part he 
was more fain to fall on death than to suffer 
any taint of sin. But God considering his sim- 
plicity, his sorrow for all he had wrought 


once again. “Lady,” said he, ‘as God is my zo amiss, and the love which moved him to this 


Saviour, never have I turned this somer- 
sault before. Never has tumbler done such 
a feat, and, certes, it is not bad. Lady, what 
delight is his who may harbour with you in 
your glorious manor. For God’s love, Lady, 
grant me such fair hostelry, since I am yours, 
and am nothing of my own.” Once again he 
did: the vault of Metz; again he danced and 
tumbled. Then when the chants rose louder 
from the choir, he, too, forced the note, and 
put forward all his skill. So long as the priest 
was about that Mass, so long his flesh en- 
dured to dance, and leap and spring, till at 
the last, nigh fainting, he could stand no longer 


deed, would that this toil should be known; 
and the Lord willed that the work of His 
friend should be made plain to men, for the 
glory of the Mother whom he worshipped, 


25 and so that all men should know and hear, 


and receive that God refuses none who seeks 
His face in love, however low his. degree, save 
only he love God and strive to do His will. 

Now think you that the Lord would have 


30 accepted this service, had it not been done 


for love of Him? Verily and truly, no, how- 
ever much this juggler tumbled; but God 
called him friend, because he loved Him much. 
Toil and labour, keep fast and vigil, sigh 


upon his feet, but fell for weariness on the 35 and weep, watch and pray, ply the sharp 


ground. From head to heel sweat stood upon 
-him, drop by drop, as blood falls from meat 
turning upon the hearth. “Lady,” said he, “I 
can no more, but truly will I seek you again.” 
Fire consumed him utterly. He took his habit 
once more, and when he was wrapped close 
therein, he rose to his feet, and bending low 
before the statue, went his way. “Farewell,” 
said he, “gentlest Friend. For God's love take 


scourge, be diligent at Matins and at Mass, 
owe no man anything, give alms of all you 
have—and yet, if you love not God with all 
your heart, all these good deeds are so much 


40 loss—mark well my words—and profit you 


naught for the saving of your soul. Without. 
charity and love, works avail a man nothing. 
God asks not gold, neither for silver, but only 
for love unfeigned in His people’s hearts, and 


it not to heart, for so I may, I will soon re- 45 since the tumbler loved Him beyond meas- 


turn. Not one Hour shall pass but that I will 
serve you with right good will, so I may come, 
and so my service is pleasing in your sight.” 
Thus he went from the crypt, yet gazing on 
his Lady. “Lady,” said he, “my heart is sore 
that I cannot read your Hours. How would 
I love them for love of you, most gentle Lady! 
Into your care I commend my soul and my 


body.” 


ure, for this reason God was willing to ac- 
cept his service. 
Thus things went -well with this good man 
for a great space. For more years than I 
soknow the count of, he lived greatly at his 
ease, but the time came when the good man 
was sorely vexed, for a certain monk thought 
upon him, and blamed him in his heart that 
he was never set in choir for Matins. The 


‘In this fashion passed many days, for at ssmonk marvelled much at his absence, and 
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said within himself that he would never rest 
till it was clear what manner of man this was, 
and how he spent the Hours, and for what 
service the convent gave him bread. So he 
spied and pried and followed, till he marked 
him plainly, sweating at his craft in just such 
fashion as you have heard. “By my faith,” 
said he, “this is a merry jest, and a fairer 
festival than we observe altogether. Whilst 
others are at prayers, and about the business 
of the House, this tumbler dances daintily, as 
though one had given him a hundred silver 
marks. He prides himself on being so nimble 
of foot, and thus he repays us what he owes. 
Truly it is this for that; we chant for him, 
and he tumbles for us. We throw him largesse: 
he doles us alms. We weep his sins, and he 
dries our eyes. Would that the monastery 
could see him, as I do, with their very eyes; 
willingly therefore would I fast till Vespers. 
Not one could refrain from mirth at the sight 
of this simple fool doing himself to death with 
his tumbling, for on himself he has no pity. 
Since his folly is free from malice, may God 
grant it to him as penance. Certainly I will 
not impute it to him as sin, for in all sim- 
plicity and good faith, I firmly believe, he 
does this thing, so that he may deserve his 
bread.” So the monk saw with his very eyes 
how the tumbler did service at all the Hours, 
without pause or rest, and he laughed with 
pure mirth and delight, for in his heart was 
joy and pity. 

The monk went straight to the Abbot and 
told him the thing from beginning to end, 
just as you have heard. The Abbot got him 
on his feet, and said to the monk, “By holy 
obedience I bid you hold your peace, and tell 
not this tale abroad against your brother. 
I lay on you my strict command to speak of 
this matter to none, save me. Come now, we 
will go forthwith to see what this can be, and 
let us pray the Heavenly King, and His very 
sweet, dear Mother, so precious and so bright, 
that in her gentleness she will plead with her 
Son, her Father, and her Lord, that I may 
look on this work—if thus it pleases Him 
so that the good man be not wrongly blamed, 
and that God may be the more beloved, yet 
so that thus is His good pleasure.” Then they 
secretly sought the crypt, and found a privy 
place near the altar, where they could see, 
and yet not be seen. From there the Abbot 
and his monk marked the business of the 


20 


40 
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cunningly, his nimble leaping and his danc- 
ing, his salutations of Our Lady, and his 
springing and his bounding, till he was nigh 
to faint. So weak was he that he sank on the 
ground, all outworn, and the sweat fell from 
his body upon the pavement of the crypt. 
But presently, in this his need, came she, his 
refuge, to his aid. Well she knew that guile- 
less heart. 

Whilst the Abbot looked, forthwith there 
came down from the vault a Dame so glorious, 
that certainly no man had seen one so pre- 
cious, nor so richly crowned. She was more 
beautiful than the daughters of men, and her 
vesture was heavy with gold and gleaming 
stones. In her train came the hosts of Heaven, 
angel and archangel also; and these pressed 
close about the minstrel, and solaced and re- 
freshed him. When their shining ranks drew 
near, peace fell upon his heart; for they con- 
tended to do him service, and were the serv- 
ants of the servitor of that Dame who is the 
rarest Jewel of God. Then the sweet and 
courteous Queen herself took a white napkin 
in her hand, and with it gently fanned her 
minstrel before the altar. Courteous and de- 
bonair, the Lady refreshed his neck, his body 
and his brow. Meekly she served him as a 
handmaid in his need. But these things were 
hidden from the good man, for he neither saw 
nor knew that about him stood so fair a 
company. 

The holy angels honour him greatly, but 
they can no longer stay, for their Lady turns 
to go. She blesses her minstrel with the sign 
of God, and the holy angels throng about her, 
still gazing back with delight upon their com- 
panion, for they await the hour when God 
shall release him from the burden of the 
world, and they possess his soul. 

This marvel the Abbot and his monk saw 
at least four times, and thus at each Hour 
came the Mother of God with aid and succour 
for her man. Never doth she fail her serv- 
ants in their need. Great joy had the Abbot 
that this thing was made plain to him. But 
the monk was filled with shame, since God 
had shown His pleasure in the service of His 
poor fool. His confusion burnt him like fire. 


so“ Dominus,” said he to the Abbot, “grant me 


grace. Certainly this is a holy man, and since 
I have judged him amiss, it is very right 
that my body should smart. Give me now fast 
or vigil or the scourge, for without question 


penitent. They saw the vaults he’ varied so sshe is a saint. We are witnesses to the whole 
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matter, nor is it possible that we can be de- 
ceived.” But the Abbot replied, ‘You speak 
truly, for God has made us to know that He 
has bound him with the cords of love. So I 
lay my commandment upon you, in virtue of 
obedience, and under pain of your person, 
that you tell no word to any man of that 
you have seen, save to God alone and me.” 
“Lord,” said he, “thus I will do.” On these 
words they turned them, and hastened from 
the crypt; and the good man, having brought 
his tumbling to an end, presently clothed 
himself in his habit, and joyously went his 
way to the monastery. 

Thus time went and returned, till it chanced 
that in a little while the Abbot sent for him 
who was so filled with virtue. When he heard 
that he was bidden of the Abbot, his heart 
was sore with grief, for he could think of 
nothing profitable to say. “Alas!” said he, 
“IT am undone; not a day of my days but I 
shall know misery and sorrow and shame, for 
well I trow that my service is not pleas- 
ing to God. Alas! plainly doth He show that 
it displeases Him, since He causes the truth 
to be made clear. Could I believe that such 
work and play as mine could give delight to 
the mighty God! He had no pleasure therein, 
and all my toil was thrown away. Ah me, 


what shall I do? what shail I say? Fair, gentle ; 


God, what portion will be mine? Either shall 
I die in shame, or else shall I be banished 
from this place, and set up as a mark to the 
world and all the evil thereof. Sweet Lady, 
St. Mary, since I am all bewildered, and since 
there is none to give me counsel, Lady, come 
thou to my aid. Fair, gentle God, help me in 
my need. Stay not, neither tarry, but come 
quickly with Your Mother. For God's love, 


come not without her, but hasten both to me ,, 


in my peril, for truly I know not what to 
plead. Before one word can pass my lips, 
surely will they bid me ‘Begone.’ Wretched 
that I am. what reply is he to make who has 


no advocate? Yet, why this dole, since go I,; 


must?” He came before the Abbot, with the 
tears yet wet upon his cheeks, and he was 
still weeping when he knelt upon the ground. 
“Lord,” prayed he, “for the love of God deal 


15 


25 


35 


and how have you deserved your bread?” 
“Alas!” said the tumbler, “well I knew that 
quickly I should be put upon the street when 
once this business was heard of you, and that 
you would keep me no more. Lord,” said he, 
“I take my leave. Miserable I am, and miser- 
able shall I ever be. Never yet have I made a 
penny for all my juggling.” But the Abbot an- 
swered, “Not so said I; but I ask and re- 
quire of you—nay, more, by virtue of holy 
obedience I command you—to seek within 
your conscience and tell me truly by what 
craft you have furthered the business of our 
monastery.” “Lord,” cried he, “now have you 
slain me, for this commandment is a sword.” 
Then he laid bare before the Abbot the story 
of his days, from the first thing to the last, 
whatsoever pain it cost him; not a word did he 
leave out, but he told it all without a pause, 
just as I have told you the tale. He told it with 
clasped hands, and with tears, and at the close 
he kissed the Abbot’s feet, and sighed. 

The holy Abbot leaned above him, and, all 
in tears, raised him up, kissing both his eyes. 
“Brother,” said he, “hold now your peace, for 
I make with you this true covenant, that 
you shall ever be of our monastery. God 
grant, rather, that we may be of yours, for 
all the worship you have brought to ours. I 
and you will call each other friend. Fair, 
sweet brother, pray you for me, and I for 
my part will pray for you. And now I pray 
you, my sweet friend, and lay this bidding 
upon you, without pretence, that you continue 
to do your service, even as you were wont here- 
tofore—yea, and with greater craft yet, if so 
you may.” “Lord,” said he, “‘truly is this so?” 
“Yea,’ said the Abbot, “and verily.” So he 
charged him, under peril of discipline, to put 
all doubts from his mind; for which reason, 
the good man rejoiced so greatly that, as 
telleth the rhyme, he was all bemused, so 
that the blood left his cheeks, and his knees 
failed beneath him. When his courage came 
back, his very heart thrilled with joy; but so 
perilous was that quickening that therefrom 
he shortly died. But theretofore with a good 
heart he went about his service without rest, 
and Matins and Vespers, night and day, he 


not harshly with me. Would you send me from so missed no Hour till he became too sick to 


your door? Tell me what you would have me 
do, and thus it shall be done.” Then replied 


perform his office. So sore was his sickness 
upon him that he might not rise from his 


the Abbot, “Answer me truly. Winter and bed. Marvellous was the shame he proved 


summer have you lived here for a great space; 


when no more was he able to pay his rent. 


now, tell me, what service have you given, ss This was the grief that lay the heaviest upon 
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him, for of his sickness he spake never a 
word, but he feared greatly lest he should 
fall from grace since he travailed no longer 
at his craft. He reckoned himself an idle man, 


and prayed God to take him to Himself be- , 


fore the sluggard might come to blame. For 
it was bitter to him to consider that all about 
him knew his case, so bitter that the burden 
was heavier than his heart could bear, yet 


there without remedy he must lie. The holy ,, 


Abbot does him all honour; he and his monks 
chant the Hours about his bed, and in these 
praises of God he felt such delight that not 
for them would he have taken the province of 
Poitou, so great was his happiness therein. ,, 
Fair and contrite was his confession, but still 
he was not at peace; yet why say more of 
this, for the hour had struck, and he must 
rise and go. 

The Abbot was in that cell with all his., 
monks; there, too, was company of many a 
priest and many a canon. These all humbly 
watched the dying man, and saw with open 
eyes this wonder happen. Clear to their very 


sight, about that lowly bed, stood the Mother 2; 


of God, with angel and archangel, to wait 
the passing of his soul. Over against them 
were set, like wild beasts, devils and the 
Adversary, so they might snatch his spirit. I 
speak not to you in parable. But little profit 30 
had they for all their coming, their waiting, 
and their straining on the leash. Never might 
they have part in such a soul as his. When the 
soul took leave of his body, it fell not in 


their hands at all, for the Mother of God 35 


gathered it to her bosom, and the holy angels 
thronging round, quired for joy, as the bright 
train swept to Heaven with its burthen, ac- 
cording to the will of God. To these things the 


whole of the monastery was witness, besides 
such others as were there. So knew they and 
perceived that God sought no more to hide 
the love He bore to His poor servant, but 
rather would that his virtues should be plain 
to each man in that place; and very wonder- 
ful and joyful seemed this deed to them. Then 
with meet reverence they bore the body on its 
bier within the abbey church, and with high 
pomp commended their brother to the care 
of God; nor was there monk who did not 
chant or read his portion that day within 
the choir of the mighty church. 

Thus with great honour they laid him to 
his rest, and kept his holy body amongst them 
as a relic. At that time spake the Abbot plainly 
to their ears, telling them the story of this 
tumbler and of all his life, just as you have 
heard, and of all that he himself beheld within 
the crypt. No brother but kept awake during 
that sermon. “Certes,” said they, “easy is it 
to give credence to such a tale; nor should 
any doubt your words, seeing that the truth 
bears testimony to itself, and witness comes 
with need; yea, without any doubt have we 
full assurance that his discipline is done.” 
Great joy amongst themselves have all within 
that place. 

Thus endeth the story of the minstrel. Fair 
was his tumbling, fair was his service, for 
thereby gained he such high honour as is 
above all earthly gain. So the holy Fathers 
narrate that in such fashion these things 
chanced to this minstrel. Now, therefore, let 
us pray to God—He Who is above all other— 
that He may grant us so to do such faithful 
service that we may win the guerdon of 
His love. 

Here endeth the Tumbler of Our Lady. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND 


The national epic of France, The Song of Ro- 
land, was originally a simple poem composed in 
the eighth century to celebrate an incident in 
Charlemagne's campaign of 778 in Spain When 
the army was returning to France, the rear guard 
was attacked by the Basque mountaineers at 
Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees. By the eleventh 
century this simple account of a minor incident 
had been elaborated into an epic of French ideal- 
ism with Roland as the hero of the struggle. It 
extols the Frenchman’s love of his country and 
his sense of national honor. The loyalty of Ro- 
land is contrasted with the treachery of his step- 
father, Ganélon, who for the sake of personal 
revenge advises the Saracen king to attack the 
rear guard of Charlemagne’s army. The climax 
of the poem is the battle in the Pyrenees. Not 
only Roland but also his friend Oliver and the 
redoubtable Archbishop Turpin prove their might 
in hand-to-hand combats. The impulsive Roland 
refuses to summon aid until most of the army has 


SONG OF ROLAND 
ROLAND’S PRIDE 


LXXXIV 


Olivier said: “So strong the Pagan host; 

“Our French, methinks, in number are too 
few; 

“Companion Rolland, sound your horn, that 
Carle 

“May hear and send his army back to help.” 

Rolland replied:—‘“Great folly would be 
mine, 5 

“And all my glory in sweet France be lost. 

“No, I shall strike great blows with Durendal; 

“To the golden hilt the blade shall reek with 
blood. 

“In evil hour the felon Pagans came 

“Unto the Pass, for all are doomed to die!” 10 

Aoi. 


LXXXV 
“Rolland, companion, sound your olifant, 


“That Carle may, hear and soon bring back the 
host. 


been slain. At last he blows his horn, which 
Charlemagne hastens to obey. The emperor ar- 
rives to find all his peers slain. He takes a ter- 
rible vengeance on the Moors, tries the treacher- 
ous Ganélon, and condemns him to be torn hmb 
irom limb by wild horses. 

The dominating trait in the character of Ro- 
land was recklessness. He hated Ganélon and 
taunted him before the court. His pride led him 
to sacrifice his companions rather than summon 
aid before it was too late. This impulsiveness is 
contrasted with the wisdom of the thoughtful 
Oliver “Roland is brave, and Oliver is wise.” 
The dignity of Charlemagne, the valor of Roland, 
the prudence of Oliver, and the piety of Arch- 
bishop Turpin make The Song of Roland the 
supreme expression of chivalry and Christianity 
in the early Middle Ages. 

The following selections are from the transla- 
tion of L. Rabillon used with the permission of 
Henry Holt and Company. 


“With all his Baronage the king will give 

“Us help!’”—Replied Rolland:—“May God 
forfend 15 

“That for my cause my kindred eer be 
blamed, 

“Or that dishonour fall upon sweet France. 

“Nay, I will deal hard blows with Durendal, 

“This my good sword now girt unto my side 

“Whose blade youll see all reeking with red 
blood. 20 

“Those felon Pagans have for their ill fate 

“Together met—yea, death awaits them all.” 

Aoi. 


LXXXVI 


“Companion Rolland, sound your olifant! 
“Tf Carle who passes through the mounts shall 


hear, 25 
“To you I pledge my word, the French re- 
turn. * 


Answered Rolland:—‘May God _ forbid!— 
Neer be 

“Tt said by living man that Pagans could 

“Cause me to blow my horn, to bring dis- 
grace 

“Upon my kin!—When on the battle field, 30 
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“T’l] strike one thousand seven hundred blows, 

“And Durendal all bleeding shall you see. 

“(The French are brave and bravely will they 
strike. | 

“Those Spanish Moors are doomed to certain 
death.” 


Aoi. 35 
LXXXVII 
Olivier said: —‘‘To me there seems no shame; 
“T have beheld the Moors of Spain; they 
swarm 
“O’er mountains, vales and lands, hide all the 
plains; 
“Great is this stranger host; our number 
small.” 


Rolland replies: “The more my ardor grows. 4o 


“God and his [blessed] angels grant that 
France 

“Lose naught of her renown through my de- 
fault. 


“Better to die than in dishonor [live. ] 
“The more we strike, the more Carle’s love we 
gain!” 
Aoi. 45 


LXXXVIHI 


Rolland is brave and Olivier is wise; 

Both knights of wond’rous courage—and in 
arms 

And mounted on their steeds, they both will 
die 

Ere they will shun the fight. Good are the 


Counts 
And proud their words—The Pagan felons 
ride 50 


In fury on!—‘‘Rolland,” said Olivier, 

“One moment, look! Our foes so close, and 
Carle 

“Afar from us—you have not deigned to blow 

“Your horn! If came the king, no hurt were 


ours. 

“Cast your eyes toward the great defiles of 
Aspre; 55 

“There see this most unhappy rear-guard. 
| Those 

“Who here fight, ne’er shall fight on other 
fields.”’ | 

Rolland retorts:—“Speak not such shameful 
words. 


“Woe unto him who bears a coward’s heart 
“Within his breast. There firm shall we re- 
main; 60 


“The combat and the blows from us shall 


come.” 
Aoi. 


LXXxXIX 


Now when Rolland the battle sees at hand, 

More than a leopard’s or a lion’s pride 

He shows. He calls the French and Olivier: 65 

“Companion, friend, pray, speak of this no 
more. 

“The Emperor who left his French in trust 

“To us, has chos’n those twenty thousand 
men. 

“Right well he knows none has a coward’s 
soul. 

“A man should suffer hurt for his good lord, 70 

“Endure great cold or scorching heat, and give 

“Even to his flesh and blood—Strike with 
your lance, 

“And I with Durendal, my trusty sword, 

“Carle’s gift. If here I die, may he who wins 

“Tt, say:—’Twas once the sword of a brave 
knight.” 75 

Aoi. 


XC 
Turpin the Archbishop from another side, 


Spurring his courser, mounts a hill and calls 
The French around. This sermon to them 


speaks: 
‘Seigneurs Barons, Carle left us here: for him, 
“Our King, our duty is to die, to aid 8r 


“In saving Christendom, the Faith of Christ 
“Uphold. There, battle will ye have, for there 
“Before your eyes behold the Saracens. 
“Confess your sins, and for God’s mercy pray! 
“For your soul’s cure I absolution give . . . 86 
“Tf you should die, as holy martyrs ye 

“Will fall, and places find in Paradise!” 

The French alight and fall upon their knees; 


| The Godly Archbishop grants them benison, ¢o 


Giving for penance his command to strike. 
Aoi. 


XCI 


The French arise. They stand assoiled and quit 
Of all sins, blessed by Turpin in God’s name. 
On swift destriers they mount, armed cap-a- 
pie 95 
As Knights arrayed for battle. Count Rolland 
Calls Olivier: —“Companion, sire, full well 
“You know, it is Count Ganelon who has 
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“Betrayed us all, and guerdon rich received 
“In gold and silver; well the Emp’ror should 
“Avenge us! King Marsile a bargain made jor 
“Of us, but swords will make the reck’ning 
good.” 
Aoi. 


XCII 


Through the defiles of Spain hath passed Rol- 
land 

Mounted on Veillantif, his charger swift 105 

And strong, bearing his bright and glitt’ring 
arms. 

On goes the brave Rolland, his lance borne 
up 

Skyward, beneath its point a pennon bound, 

Snow-white, whose fringes flap his hand. 

Fair is his form, his visage bright with smiles. 

Behind him follows Olivier his friend; 111 

The French with joy, him as their champion, 
hail. 

He on the Heathens throws a haughty glance, 

But casts a sweet and humble look upon 

His French, and to them speaks with courteous 
tone: 115 

“Seigneurs Barons, march steadily and close. 

“These Pagans hither came to find a grave; 

“We here shall conquer such great spoil to-day 

“As never yet was gained by Kings of 
France.” 

Even as he spoke the word, the armies met. 120 

Aoi. 


XCIIT 


Said Olivier:—‘‘No care have I to speak, 
“Since you deigned not to blow your olifant, 
“All hope of help from Carle for you is lost. 
“He knows no word of this; the fault lies 


not 125 
“In him, nor are yon Knights to blame—ride 
on 


‘“‘And gallop to the charge as best you can. 

“Seigneurs Barons, recoil not from the foe, 

“Tn God’s name! bearing ever this in mind, 

“Hard blows to deal and hard blows to en- 
dure 130 

“Forget we not the war-cry of King Carle!” 

At this word all the French together shout. 

Who then had heard the cry, ‘“Montjoie!” had 
known 

What courage is: Then all together rush 

Right onward; God! with what an onset 
fierce! 135 


Deeply they spur their steeds for greater 
speed; 

They burn to fight. What else can they desire? 

The Saracens stand firm and nothing fear. . . 

Behold the Franks and Pagans hand to 
hand. . . 


Aoi. 140 
ROLAND’S DEATH 
CLXX 


Rolland now feels his death is drawing nigh: 
From both his ears the brain is oozing fast. 
For all his peers he prays that God may call 
Their souls to Him; to the Angel Gabriel 
He recommends his spirit. In one hand 5 
He takes the olifant, that no reproach 
May rest upon him; in the other grasps 
Durendal, his good sword. Forward he goes, 
Far as an arblast sends a shaft, across 
A new-tilled ground and toward the land of 
Spain. 10 
Upon a hill, beneath two lofty trees, 
Four terraces of marble spread:—he falls 
Prone fainting on the green, for death draws 
near. 
Aoi. 


CLXXI 


High are the mounts, and lofty are the trees. 15 
Four terraces are there, of marble bright: 
There Count Rolland lies senseless on the 
grass. 
Him at this moment spies a Saracen 
Who lies among the corpses, feigning death, 
His face and body all besmeared with blood. 20 
Sudden he rises to his feet, and bounds 
Upon the Baron.—Handsome, brave 
strong : 
He was, but from his pride sprang mortal rage. 
He seized the body of Rolland, and grasped 
His arms, exclaiming thus:—‘“Here vanquished 
Carle’s 25 
“Great nephew lies!’—‘This sword to Araby 
“T’ll_ bear.”—He drew it;—this aroused the 
Count. 


and 


Aoi. 
(CYS 
Rolland perceived an alien hand would rob 


Him of his sword; his eyes he oped; one 
word 30 
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He spoke:—“I trow, not one of us art thou!” 
Then with his olifant from which he parts 
Never, he smites the golden studded helm, 
Crushing the steel, the head, the bones; both 


eyes 

Are from their sockets beaten out—o’er- 
thrown 35 

Dead at the Baron’s feet he falls:—‘O 
wretch,” 


He cries, “how durst thou, or for good or ill, 
“Lay hands upon Rolland? Who hears of this 
“Will call thee fool, Mine olifant is cleft, 
“Tts gems and gold all scattered by the 
blow.” 40 


Aoi. 
CLXXIII 


Now feels Rolland that death is near at hand 
And struggles up with all his force; his face 
Grows livid;—[Durendal, his naked sword] 

He holds;—beside him rises a gray rock 45 
On which he strikes ten mighty blows through 


grief 

And rage—The steel but grinds; it breaks not, 
nor 

Is notched; then cries the Count:—‘“Saint 
Mary, help! 

“OQ Durendal! Good sword! ill starred art | 
thou! 

“Though we two part, I care not less for | 
thee 50 

“What victories together thou and I, 

“Have gained, what kingdoms conquered, 


which now holds 
“White-bearded Carle! No coward’s hand shall 


grasp 

“Thy hilt: a valiant knight has borne thee 
long, 

“Such as none shall e’er bear in France the 
Free!” 


55 
Aoi. 


CLXXIV 


Rolland smites hard the rock of Sardonix; 

The steel but grinds, it breaks not, nor grows 
blunt ; 

Then seeing that he can not break his sword, 

Thus to himself ke mourns for Durendal: 60 

“OQ good my sword, how bright and pure! 
Against 


“The sun what flashing light thy blade reflects! | 


“When Carle passed through the valley of 
Moriane, 


“The God of Heaven by his Angel sent 
“Command that he should give thee to a 
Count, 65 
“A valiant captain; it was then the great 
“And gentle King did gird thee to my side.— 
“With thee I won for him Anjou—Bretaigne; 
“For him with thee I won Poitou, le Maine 
“And Normandie the free; I won Provence 7o 
“And Aquitaine, and Lumbardie, and all 
“The Romanie; I won for him Baviere, 
“All Flandre—Buguerie—all Puillanie, 
“Costentinnoble which allegiance paid, 
‘“‘And Saxonie submitted to his power; 
“For him I won Escoce and Galle, Irlande 
“And Engleterre he made his royal seat; 
“With thee I conquered all the lands and 


75 


realms 

“Which Carle, the hoary-bearded monarch, 
rules. 

“Now for this sword I mourn. . . . Far better 
die 8c, 


“Than in the hands of Pagans let it fall! 
“May God, Our Father, save sweet France 
this shame!” : 
Aoi. 


CLXXV 


Upon the grey rock mightily he smites, 

Shattering it more than I can tell; the sword g; 

But grinds.—It breaks not—nor receives a 
notch, 

And upwards springs more dazzling in the air. 

When sees the Count Rolland his sword can 
never break, 

Softly within himself its fate he mourns: 

“O Durendal, how fair and holy thou! 

“In thy gold-hilt are relics rare; a tooth 

“Of great saint Pierre—some blood of Saint 
Basile, 

“A lock of hair of Monseigneur Saint Denis, 

“A fragment of the robe of Sainte-Marie. 

“It is not right that Pagans should own thee; 9; 

“By Christian hand alone be held. Vast realms 

“IT shall have conquered once that.now are 
ruled 

“By Carle, the King with beard all blossom- 
white, 

“And by them made great emperor and Lord. 

“May thou ne’er fall into a cowardly hand.” 100 

Aoi. 


90 


CLXXVI 


The Count Rolland feels through his limbs the 
grasp 
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Of death, and from his head ev’n to his heart 

A mortal chill descends. Unto a pine 

He hastens, and falls stretched upon the 
grass. 

Beneath him lie his sword and olifant, 


105 


And toward the Heathen land he turns his 


head, ' 
That Carle and all his knightly host may 
say: 
“The gentle Count a conqueror has died. . . .” 
Then asking pardon for his sins. or great 110 
Or small, he offers up his glove to God. 
Aoi. 


CLXXVII 


The Count Rolland feels now his end ap- 
proach. 

Against a pointed rock, and facing Spain, 

He lies. Three times he beats his breast, and 


says: 115 
“Mea culpa! Oh, my God may through thy 
grace, 


“Be pardoned all my sins, or great or small, 
“Until this hour committed since my birth!” 
Then his right glove he offers up to God. 
And toward him angels from high Heav'n de- 
scend. 120 


Aoi. 


CLXXVIII 


Beneath a pine Rolland doth lie, and looks 
Toward Spain—He broods on many things of 
yore: 


i On all the lands he conquered, on sweet 


France, 

On all his kinsmen, on great Carle his lord i2; 

Who nurtured him;—he sighs—nor can re- 
strain 

His tears, but can not yet himself forget; 

Recalls his sins, and for the grace of God 

He prays:—‘Our Father, never yet untrue, 

“Who Saint-Lazare raised from the dead, and 
saved 

“Thy Daniel from the lions’ claws—Oh, free 

“My soul from peril, from my whole life's 
sins!” 

His right hand glove he offered up to God; 

Saint Gabriel took the glove-——With head re- 
clined 

Upon his arm, with hands devoutly joined 13; 

He breathed his last. God sent his Cheru- 
bim, 

Saint-Raphaeél, Saint Michiel del Peril. 


1g 


- Together with them Gabriel came.—All bring 


The soul of Count Rolland to Paradise... . 
Aoi. 


110 


THE - CID 


Ruy Diaz de Bivar (c. 1040-1099), called El 
Cid Campeador (the Lord Champion) because 
of his victories over the Moors, became the Ro- 
land of Spanish legend. In a poem of about 3,700 
lines, his exploits after his exile from Castile 
and his vengeance upon the unworthy husbands 
of his daughters are recounted, This poem was 
written by an unknown minstrel about fifty 
years after the Cid’s death. The hero is shown 
as a loving husband and father as well as a 
mighty fighter. He is much more human than 
Roland, for his kindness and generosity cause 
even the Moors to weep. Menendez y Pelayo, a 
Spanish critic, claimed that the popularity of the 
poem was due “to the moral temper of the 
hero, in whom are combined the most noble at- 


tributes of the» Castilian soul—seriousness of 
purpose and of speech, simplicity of manner that 
is familiar yet noble, a natural and easy courtesy, 
dignity unstrained, imagination rather solid than 
brilliant, piety more active than contemplative, 
emotion displayed soberly and circumspectly .. . 
a clear and unimpaired sense of justice, loyalty 
to the monarch and yet courage to complain of 
his excesses, a strange but pleasing mixture of 
the chivalrous spirit with a native honesty, full 
of virile and austere candor.” 

The following selections are from the Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid, a compilation from the 
General Chronicle of Spain, The Poem of the 
Cid, and the Spanish ballads about the hero. 
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My Cid Ruydiez entered Burgos, having 
sixty streamers in his company. And men and 
women went forth to see him, and the men of 
Burgos and the women of Burgos were at their 
windows, weeping, so great was their sorrow; 
and they said with one accord, God, how good 
a vassal if he had but a good Lord! and will- 
ingly would each have bade him come in, but 
no one dared so to do. For King Don Alfonso 
in his anger had sent letters to Burgos, saying 
that no man should give the Cid a lodging; and 
that whosoever disobeyed should lose all that 
he had, and moreover the eyes in his head. 
Great sorrow had these Christian folk at this, 
and they hid themselves when he came near 
them because they did not dare speak to 
him; and my Cid went to his Posada, and 
when he came to the door he found it fastened, 
for fear of the King. And his people called 
out with a loud voice, but they within made no 
answer. And the Cid rode up to the door, and 
took his foot out of the stirrup, and gave it a 
kick, but the door did not open with it, for 
it was well secured; a little girl of nine years 
old then came out of one of the houses and 
said unto him, O Cid, the King hath forbidden 
us to receive you. We dare not open our doors 


our evil would not help you, but God and all his 
Saints be with you. And when she had said 
this she returned into the house. And when the 
Cid knew what the King had done he turned 
S away from the door and rode up to St. Mary’s, 
and there he alighted and knelt down, and 
prayed with all his heart; and then he 
mounted again and rode out of the town, and 
pitched his tent near Arlanzon, upon the 


10 Glera, that is to say, upon the sands. My Cid 


Ruydiez, he who in a happy hour first girt on 
his sword, took up his lodging upon the sands, 
because there was none who would receive 
him within their door. He had a good company 


™5 round about him, and there he lodged as if he 


had been among the mountains. 

Moreover the King had given orders that no 
food should be sold them in Burgos, so that 
they could not buy even a pennyworth. But 


20 Martin Antolinez, who was a good Burgalese, 


he supplied my Cid and all his company with 
bread and wine abundantly. Campeador, said 
he to the Cid, to-night we will rest here, and 
to-morrow we will be gone: I shall be accused 


25 for what I have done in serving you, and shall 


be in the King’s displeasure; but following 
your fortunes, sooner or later, the King will 
have me for his friend, and if not, I do not 
care a fig for what I leave behind. Now this 


to you, for we should lose our houses and all3° Martin Antolinez was nephew unto the Cid, 


that we have, and the eyes in our head. Cid, 


being the son of his brother, Ferrando Diaz, 
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And the Cid said unto him, Martin Antolinez, 
you are a bold Lancier; if I live I will double 
you your pay. You see I have nothing with 
me, and yet must provide for my companions. 
I will take two chests and fill them with sand, 
and do you go in secret to Rachel and Vidas, 
and tell them to come hither privately; for I 
cannot take my treasures with me because of 
their weight, and will pledge them in their 
hands. Let them come for the chests at night, 
that no man may see them. God knows that I 
do this thing more of necessity than of wilful- 
ness; but by God's good help I shall redeem 
all. Now Rachel and Vidas were rich Jews, 
from whom the Cid used to receive money 
for his spoils. And Martin Antolinez went 
in quest of them, and he passed through 
Burgos and entered into the Castle; and when 
he saw them he said, Ah Rachel and Vidas, 
my dear friends! now let me speak with ye 
in secret. And they three went apart. And he 
said to them, Give me your hands that you 
will not discover me neither to Moor nor 
Christian! I will make you rich men for ever. 
The Campeador went for the tribute and he 
took great wealth, and some of it he has kept 
for himself. He has two chests full of gold; 
ye know that the King is in anger against 
him, and he cannot carry these away with 
him without their being seen. He will leave 
them therefore in your hands, and you shall 
lend him money upon them, swearing with 
great oaths and upon your faith, that ye 
will not open them till a year be past. 
Rachel and Vidas took counsel together and 
answered, We well knew he got something 
when he entered the land of the Moors; he 
who has treasures does not sleep without sus- 
picion; we will take the chests, and place them 
where they shall not be seen. Put tell us with 
what will the Cid be contented, and what gain 
will he give us for the year? Martin Antolinez 
answered like a prudent man, My Cid requires 
what is reasonable; he will ask but little to 
leave his treasures in safety. Men come to 
him from all parts. He must have six hundred 
marks. And the Jews said, We will advance 
him so much. Well then, said Martin Antolinez, 
ye see that the night is advancing; the Cid 
is in haste, give us the marks. This is not the 
way of business, said they; we must take first, 
and then give. Ye say well, replied the Bur- 
galese: come then to the Campeador, and we 
will help you to bring away the chests, so that 
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they went to horse and rode out together, and 
they did not cross the bridge, but rode through 
the water that no man might see them, and 
they came to the tent of the Cid. 

5 Meantime the Cid had taken two chests, 
which were covered with leather of red and 
gold, and the nails which fastened down the 
leather were well gilt; they were ribbed with 
bands of iron, and each fastened with three 

1o locks; they were heavy, and he filled them 
with sand. And when Rachel and Vidas en- 
tered his tent with Martin- Antolinez, they 
kissed his hand; and the Cid smiled and said 
to them, Ye see that I am going out of the 

rsland, because of the King’s displeasure; but 
I shall leave something with ye. And they 
made answer, Martin Antolinez has covenanted 
with us, that we shall give you six hundred 
marks upon these chests, and keep them a full 


20 year, Swearing not to open them till that time 


be expired, else shall we be perjured. Take 
the chests, said Martin Antolinez; I will go 
with you, and bring back the marks, for my 
Cid must move before cock-crow. So they took 


2sthe chests, and though they were both strong 


men they could not raise them from the 
ground; and they were full glad of the bargain 
which they had made. And Rachel then went 
to the Cid and kissed his hand and said, Now, 
30Campeador, you are going from Castille among 
strange nations, and your gain will be great, 
even as your fortune is. I kiss your hand, Cid, 
and have a gift for you, a red skin; it is 
Moorish and honourable. And the Cid said, It 
35 pleases me: give it me if ye have brought it, if 
not, reckon it upon the chests. And they de- 
parted with the chests. and Martin Antolinez 
and his people helped them, and went with 
them, And when they had placed the chests in 
4osafety, they spread a carpet in the middle of 
the hall, and laid a sheet upon it, and they 
threw down upon it three hundred marks of 
silver. Don Martin counted them, and took 
them without weighing. The other three hun- 


4s dred they paid in gold. Don Martin had five 


squires with him, and he loaded them all with 
the money. And when this was done he said 
to them, Now Don Rachel and Vidas, you 
have got the chests, and I who got them for 


so you well deserve a pair of hose. And the Jews 


said to each other. Let us give him a good 
gift for this which he has done; and they said 
to him, We will give you enough for hose and 
for a rich doublet and a good cloak; you shall 


neither Moors nor Christians may see us. So 55 have thirty marks. Don Martin thanked them 
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and took the marks, and bidding them both 
farewell, he departed right joyfully. 

When Martin Antolinez came into the Cid’s 
tent he said unto him, I have sped well, Cam- 


peador! you have gained six hundred marks, s 


and I thirty. Now then strike your tent and 
be gone. The time draws on, and you may be 
with your Lady Wife at St. Pedro de Car- 
dena, before the cock crows. So the tent was 


struck, and my Cid and his company went to 10 


horse at this early hour. And the Cid turned 
his horse’s head toward St. Mary’s, and with 
his right hand he blest himself on the forehead, 
and he said, God be praised! help me, St. 


Mary. I go from Castille because the anger of 15 


the King is against me, and I know not 
whether I shall ever enter it again in all my 
days. Help me, glorious Virgin, in my goings, 
both by night and by day. If you do this and 
my lot be fair, I will send rich and goodly gifts 20 
to your altar, and will have a thousand masses 
sung there. Then witk a good heart he gave 
his horse the reins. And Martin Antolinez said 
to him, Go ye on; I must back to my wife and 
tell her what she is to do during my absence. 25 
I shall be with you in good time. And back he 
went to Burgos, and my Cid and his company 
pricked on. The cocks were crowing amain, 
and the day began to break, when the good 


Campeador reached St. Pedro’s. The Abbot 30 


Don Sisebuto was saying matins, and Dona 
Ximena and five of her ladies of good lineage 
were with him, praying to God and St. Peter 
to help my Cid. And when he called at the 


gate and they knew his voice, God, what a3s 


joyful man was the Abbot Don Sisebuto! Out 
into the court yard they went with torches 
and with tapers, and the Abbot gave thanks to 
God that he now beheld the face of my Cid. 


and she said to him, Lo now you are banished 
from the land by mischief-making men, and 
here am I with your daughters, who are little 
ones and of tender years, and we and you must 
be parted, even in your life time. For the 
love of St. Mary tell me now what we shall do. 
And the Cid took the children in his arms, and 
held them to his heart and wept, for he dearly 
loved them. Please God and St. Mary, said 
he, I shall yet live to give these my daughters 
in marriage with my own hands, and to do 
you service yet, my honoured wife, whom I 
have ever loved, even as my own soul. 

A great feast did they make that day in 
the Monastery for the good Campeador, and 
the bells of St. Pedro’s rung merrily. Mean- 
time the tidings had gone through Castille how 
my Cid was banished from the land, and great 
was the sorrow of the people. Some left their 
houses to follow him, others forsook their 
honourable offices which they held. And that 
day a hundred and fifteen knights assembled 
at the bridge of Arlanzon, all in quest of my 
Cid; and there Martin Antolinez joined them, 
and they rode on together to St. Pedro's. And 
when he of Bivar knew what a goodly com- 
pany were coming to join him, he rejoiced in 
his own strength, and rode out to meet them 
and greeted them full courteously; and they 
kissed his hand, and he said to them, I pray 
to God that I may one day requite ye well, 
because ye have forsaken your houses and 
your heritages for my sake, and I trust that I 
shall pay ye two fold. Six days of the term 
allotted were now gone, and three only re- 
mained: if after that time he should be found 
within the King’s dominions, neither for gold 
nor for silver could he then escape. That day 
they feasted together, and when it was eve- 


And the Cid told him all that had befallen him, 40 ning the Cid distributed among them all that 


and how he was a banished man; and he gave 
him fifty marks for himself, and a hundred 
for Dofia Ximena and her children. Abbot, 
said he, I leave two little girls behind me, 


he had, giving to each man according to what 
he was; and he told them that they must meet 
if mass after matins, and depart at that early 

our. Before the cock crew they were ready, 


whom I commend to your care. Take you care 4s and the Abbot said the mass of the Holy 


of them and of my wife and of her ladies: 
when this money be gone, if it be not enough, 
supply them abundantly; for every mark which 
you expend upon them I will give the Mon- 


Trinity, and when it was done they left the 
church and went to horse. And my Cid em- 
braced Dofia Ximena and his daughters, and 
blest them; and the parting between them was 


astery four. And the Abbot promised to do solike separating the nail from the quick flesh: 


this for a right good will. Then Dona Ximena 
came up and her daughters with her, each of 
them borne in arms, and she knelt down on 
both her knees before her husband, weeping 


and he wept and continued to look round after 
them. Then Alvar Fafiez came up to him and 
said, Where is your courage, my Cid? In a 
good hour were you born of woman. Think of 


bitterly, and she would have kissed his hand; 55 our road now; these sorrows will yet be turned 
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into joy. And the Cid spake again to the Ab- 
bot, commending his family to his care;— 
well did the Abbot know that he should one 
_ day receive good guerdon. And as he took 
leave of the Cid, Alvar Fanez said to him, Ab- 
bot, if you see any who come to follow us, 
tell them what route we take, and bid them 
make speed, for they may reach us either in 
the waste or in the peopled country. And 
then they loosed the reins and pricked for- 
ward. 

That night my Cid lay at Spinar de Can, 
and people flocked to him from all parts, and 
early on the morrow he set out; Santestevan 
lay on his left hand, which is a good city, and 
Ahilon on the right, which belongs to the 
Moors, and he passed by Alcobiella, which is 
the boundary of Castille. And he went by the 
Calzada de Quinea, and crost the Douro upon 


rafts. That night, being the eighth, they rested 2° 


at Figeruela, and more adventurers came to 
join him. And when my Cid was fast asleep, 
the Angel Gabriel appeared to him in a vision, 
and said, Go on boldly and fear nothing; for 


everything shall go well with thee as long as2s 


thou livest, and all the things which thou be- 
ginnest, thou shalt bring to good end, and thou 
shalt be rich and honourable. And the Cid 
awoke and blest himself; and he crost his 


forehead and rose from his bed, and knelt 3° 


down and gave thanks to God for the mercy 
which he had vouchsafed him, being right joy- 
ful because of the vision. Early on the mor- 
row they set forth; now this was the last day 
of the nine. And they went on towards the 
Sierra de Miedes. Before sunset the Cid halted 
and took account of his company; there were 
three hundred lances, all with streamers, be- 
sides foot-soldiers. And he said unto them, 
Now take and eat, for we must pass this great 
and wild Sierra, that we may quit the land of 
King Alfonso this night. To-morrow he who 
seeks us may find us. So they passed the 
Sierra that night... . 

When they reached Burgos they sent for 
Rachel and for Vidas, and demanded from 
them the chests, and paid unto them the three 
hundred marks of gold and the three hundred 
of silver as the Cid had commanded, and they 
besought them to forgive the Cid the deceit of 
the chests, for it was done because of his great 
necessity. And they said they heartily forgave 
him, and held themselves well paid; and they 
prayed God to grant him long life and good 
health, and to give him power to advance 


Christendom, and put down Pagandom. And 

when it was known through the city of Bur- 

gos the goodness and the gentleness which 

the Cid had shown to these merchants in re- 
5 deeming from them the chests full of sand and 
earth and stones, the people held it for a great 
wonder, and there was not a place in all Bur- 
gos where they did not talk of the gentleness 
and loyalty of the Cid; and they besought 
blessings upon him, and prayed that he and his 
people might be advanced in honour. When 
they had done this, they went to the Mon- 
astery of St. Pedro de Cardefia, and the por- 
ter of the King went with them, and gave 
order every where that every thing which they 
wanted should be given them. If they were 
well received, and if there was great joy in St. 
Pedro de Cardefia over them, it is not a thing 
to ask, for Dofa Ximena and her daughters 
were like people beside themselves with the 
great joy which they had, and they came run- 
ning out on foot to meet them, weeping 
plenteously for great joy. And Alvar Fafiez 
and Martin Antolinez, when they saw them 
coming, leapt off their horses, and went to 
them, and Minaya embraced Doha Ximena 
and both his cousins, Doha Elvira and Dona 
Sol, and so great was the rejoicing which they 
made together that no man can tell it you. 
And when this great joy was somewhat abated, 
Dona Ximena asked how the Cid fared, for 
since he had parted from her she had heard no 
news of him. And Alvar Fanez said he had 
left him safe and sound in Valencia; and he 
bade her and her daughters thank God for the 
great favour that he had shown him, for he 
had won sundry castles from the Moors, and 
the noble city of Valencia, whither he was 
now come to carry her and her daughters, for 
the Cid had sent for them, and when he should 
see them his heart’s desire would be accom- 
plished. When Dona Ximena and her daugh- 
ters heard this, they set their knees to the 
ground, and lifted up their hands and thanked 
45 God for the favour he had shown to the Cid, 

and to them with him, in giving him the 

Lordship of Valencia. While they were prepar- 

ing for the journey, Alvar Fafiez sent three 

knights to the Cid to tell him how they had 
so sped with the King, and of the great favour 

which they had found at his hands, and how 

he only tarried now to equip Dona Ximena, 

that she might come full honourably. That 

good one Minaya then began to deck them out 
-s for the journey with the best trappings which 


10 


15 


35 
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could be found in Burgos: right noble gar- well pleased. And in the morning the Cid took 
ments did he provide for them, and a great horse, and went out with all his company, all 
company of damsels, and good palfreys, and nobly attired, and his knights rode before him 
great mules, which were not bad ones. And he with their lances erect. And when they had 
gave the Abbot the thousand marks of silver ; gone about a league they met the messenger 
which the Cid had sent for the Monastery, of the Soldan coming to Valencia: and when 
with which to discharge all the debt that Doha he beheld them in what order they came, he 
Ximena and his daughters had contracted. understood what a noble man the Cid Cam- 
Great was the stir throughout all that land of | peador was. And when he drew nigh, the Cid 
the honour of the Cid, and of the licence ;> stopt his horse Bavieca, and waited to receive 
which the King gave to as many as should him. And when the messenger came before the 
chuse to join him; and for this reason full Cid and beheld him, all his flesh began to 
sixty knights came to St. Pedro de Cardefia, tremble, and he marvelled greatly that his flesh 
and a great number of squires on foot. Don should tremble thus; and his voice failed him, 
Alvar Fafiez was well pleased to see them, and ;; so that he could not bring forth a word. And 
he promised them that he would obtain the the Cid said that he was welcome, and went 
Cid’s grace for them, and would befriend them towards him to embrace him; but the Moor 
all he could. Great dole did the Abbot make made him no reply, being amazed. And when 
when they departed; and he said, As God shall he had somewhat recovered and could speak, 
help you, Minaya, kiss the hand of the Cam-2o he would have kissed the Cid’s hand, but the 
peador for me. This Monastery will never for- Cid would not give it him: and he thought 
get him, to pray for him every day in the year. this was done for haughtiness, but they made 
The Cid will always prosper more and more. him understand that it was to do him honour; 
Minaya promised to do this, and dispeeded then was he greatly rejoiced, and he said, I 
himself, and they went their way. Five days 2s humble myself before thee, O Cid, who are the 
they travelled, and then they came to Medina most fortunate, the best Christian, and the 
Celi; and alway the porter of the King was most honourable that hath girded on sword or 
with them, and made all that they wanted be bestrode horse these thousand years. The 
given unto them, even as the King had com- Great Soldan of Persia, my Lord, hearing of 
manded. . ., 30 thy great fame and renown, and of the great 
virtue which is in thee, hath sent me to salute 

thee and receive thee as his friend, even as his 

THE CID AND THE GREAT SOLDAN best friend, the one whom he loveth and 
OF PERSIA prizeth best. And he hath sent a present by 

35me who am of his lineage, and beseecheth 

Now it came to pass after this, that the thee to receive it as from a friend. And the 
Great Soldan of Persia, having heard of the Cid made answer that he thanked him greatly. 
great goodness of the Cid, and of his great Then the Cid bade his people make way that 
feats in arms, and how he had never been’ the sumpter beasts which carried the present 
vanquished by mortal man, and how he had 4° might pass, and also the strange animals which 
conquered many Kings, Moor and Christian, the Soldan had sent, the like whereof were not 
and had won the noble city of Valencia, and in that land. And when they were passed he 
had defeated King Bucar Lord of Africa and and his company returned towards the town, 
Morocco, and twenty nine Kings with him, all and the messenger with him. And whensoever 
these things made him greatly desirous of his 45 the messenger spake to the Cid, it came into 
love. And holding him to be one of the noble his mind how his voice had failed and his 
men of the world, he sent messengers to him flesh trembled when he beheld him; and he 
with great gifts, which will be recounted here- marvelled thereat, and would fain have asked 
after, and with them he sent one of his kins- the Cid why it should be. And when they en- 
men, a full honourable man, with letters of sotered Valencia, great was the crowd which as- 
great love. When this kinsman reached the sembled to see the sumpter beasts, and the 
port of Valencia, he sent word to the Cid that strange animals, for they had never seen such 
he was arrived there with a message from the before, and they marvelled at them. And the 
Great Soldan of Persia, who had sent a present Cid gave order that the beasts should be taken 
by him; and when the Cid knew this he was sscare of, and he went to the Alcazar and took 
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the Moor with him; and when they came to 
Dona Ximena the Moor humbled himself be- 
fore her and her daughters, and would have 
kissed her hand, but she would not give it 


he might kiss it in his honour, and in token 
that if he were there present, he would kiss 
him on the shoulder, according to the custom 
of the Moors, for he knew that his Lord was 


him. Then he commanded that the camels and sone of the noblest men in all Pagandom. 


other beasts of burthen should be unloaded 
in their presence, and he began to open the 
packages and display the noble things which 
were contained therein. And he laid before 


When the kinsman of the Soldan heard this he 
was greatly rejoiced because of the great cour- 
tesy with which the Cid had spoken, and he 
perceived how noble a man he was. And he 


them great store of gold and of money, which 10 said unto him, Sir Cid, if you were present 


came in leathern bags, each having its lock; 
and wrought silver in dishes and trenchers and 
basons, and pots for preparing food; ail these 
of fine silver and full cunningly wrought, the 


before my Lord the Soldan, he would do you 
full great honour, and would give you the head 
of his horse to eat, according to the custom of 
our country; but seeing that this is not the 


weight whereof was ten thousand marks. Then rs custom of this country, I give you my living 


he brought out five cups of gold, in each of 
which were ten marks of gold, with many 
precious stones set therein, and three silver 
barrels, which were full of pearls and of pre- 


horse, which is one of best horses of Syria; 
and do you give order that he be taken in 
honour of my Lord the Soldan, and he will be 
better than his head would be boiled. And I kiss 


cious stones. Moreover he presented unto him 2o your hand, Sir Ruydiez, and hold myself more 


many pieces of cloth of gold, and of silk, of 
those which are made in Tartary, and in the 
land of Calabria. And moreover, a pound of 
myrrh and of balsam, in little caskets of gold; 


honoured and a happier man than ever I have 
been heretofore. And the Cid accepted the 
horse, and gave consent to the Moor that he 
should kiss his hand. And then he called for 


this was a precious thing, for with this oint-2; his Almoxarife, and bade him take with him 


ment they were wont to anoint the bodies of 
the Kings when they departed, to the end 
that they might not corrupt, neither the earth 
consume them: and with this was the body of 


the Cid embalmed after his death. Moreover 30 


he presented unto him a chess board, which 
was one of the noble ones in the world; it was 
of ivory riveted with gold, and with many 
precious stones round about it; and the men 


this kinsman of the Soldan, and lodge him in 
the Garden of Villa Nueva, and do him even 
such honour and service as he would to him- 
self. 

Great was the honour which the Almoxarife 
of the Cid Ruydiez did unto the kinsman of 
the Soldan, and he served him even as he 
would have served his Lord the Cid. And when 
they had disported and taken solace together, 


were of gold and silver, and the squares also3s5 the kinsman of the Soldan asking him con- 


were richly wrought with stones of many 
virtues. This was a full rich, and great and 
noble present, so that no man could tell the 
price thereof. 

When the Moor had produced all these 
things before the Cid, he said unto him, 
All this, Sir, with the animals which thou hast 
seen, my Lord the Soldan of Persia hath sent 
unto thee, because of the great fame which 
he hath heard of thy goodness and loyalty; 
and, Sir, he beseecheth thee to accept it for 
the love of him. And the Cid thanked him, 
taking great pleasure therein, and said that 
he would fain do him greater honour than he 
had ever yet done to any one. And then he 
embraced him in the name of the Soldan, and 
said, that if he were a Christian he would give 
him the kiss of peace; and he asked whether 
among those thirigs there was aught which had 


cerning the Cid, what manner of man he was. 
And the Almoxarife answered that he was the 
man in the world who had the bravest heart, 
and the best knight at arms, and the man who 


4o best maintained his law; and in the word 


which he hath promised he never fails; and he 
is the man in the world who is the best friend 
to his friend, and to his enemy he is the mor- 
talest foe among all Christians; and to the 


45 vanquished he is full of mercy and compas- 


sion; and full thoughtful and wise in what- 
soever thing he doeth; and his countenance is 
such that no man seeth him for’the first time 
without conceiving great fear. And this, said 


sothe Almoxarife, I have many times witnessed, 


for when any messengers of the Moors come 
before him, they are so abashed that they 
know not where they are. When the mes- 
senger of the Soldan heard this he called to 


belonged to the person of the Soldan, that if so ss mind how it had been with him, and he said 
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unto the Almoxarife, that as they were both 
of one law he besought him to keep secret 
what he should say, and he would tell him 
what had befallen him himself. And the Al- 
moxarife said that he would do as he desired. 
And with that he began to say, that he mar- 
velled greatly at what he had heard, for even 
as he had now told him that it happened unto 
other messengers, even so had he himself 
found it the first time that he had seen the 
Cid; for so great was the fear which he con- 
ceived at the sight of his countenance, that 
for long time he had no power of speech; and 
according to his thinking, this could only pro- 
ceed from the grace of God towards the Cid, 
that none of his enemies might ever behold 
his face without fear. When the kinsman of 
the Soldan had said this, the Almoxarife per- 
ceived that he was a wary man, and one of 
good understanding; and he began to talk 
with him, and asked him whether he would tell 
him what he should ask. and the messenger 
replied that he would. Then the Almoxarife 
asked of him if he knew what was the reason 
which had moved his Lord the Soldan to send 
so great a present to the Cid Campeador, and 
why he desired to have his love when he was 
so far away, beyond sea. Now the messenger 
of the Soldan conceived that the Almoxarife 
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asked of him by command of the Cid; and 
he made answer, that so great was the renown 
of the Cid, and the report which they had 
heard in the lands beyond sea of his great 
feats in arms, that it had moved the Soldan to 
send him that present and desire his love. But 
when the Almoxarife heard this, he said that 
he could not believe that this had been the 
reason, but that some other intention had 
moved him. And when the messenger per- 
ceived that the Almoxarife understood him, 
and that he desired to know the whole of the 
matter, he said that he would tell him, but he 
besought him to keep it secret. And the 
Almoxarife promised to do this. Then he told 
him that the land beyond sea was in such 
state that they weened it would be lost, and 
that the Christians would win it, so great a 
Crusade had gone forth against it from Ger- 
many, and from France, and from Lombardy, 
and Sicily, and Calabria, and Ireland, and 
England, which had won the city of Antioch, 
and now lay before Jerusalem. And my Lord 
the Great Soldan of Persia, hearing of the 
great nobleness of the Cid, and thinking that 
he would pass over also, was moved to send 
him this present to gain his love, that if 
peradventure he should pass there he might be 
his friend. And when the Almoxarife of the 


sought to know the state of the lands beyond 30 Cid heard this, he said that of a truth he be- 


the sea, and he feared that this had been 


lieved it. 


ICELANDIC SAGAS 


The Sagas are collections of tales of the early 
Norse heroes, of ancient lie in Norway, of an- 
cestral defiance of and wariare against tyrants, 
of wanderings over the sea to Iceland, of the 
settlement and heroic adventures in the new 
land. These tales were first related on long win- 
ter evenings as men sat drinking in the hall of 
some chieftain and were later set down in writ- 
ing. They abound in bloodshed, robbery, family 
feuds, and ghostly visitations. As the tales were 
handed down by word of mouth trom genera- 
tion to generation, they took on grandiose propor- 
tions, and the hero in many tales assumed the 
stature of a demi-god. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


THE SPOOK AT THORHALLSSTAD. GLAM THE 
SHEPHERD KILLED BY A FIEND. HIS 
GHOST WALKS 


There was a man named Thorhall living 
in Thorhallsstad in Forsziudal, up from Vat- 
nsdal. He was the son of Grim, the son of 
Thorhall, the son of Fridmund, who was the 
first settler in Forszludal. Thorhail’s wife was 
named Gudrun; they had a son named Grim 
and a daughter named Thurid who were just 
grown up. Thorhall was fairly wealthy, espe- 
cially in live-stock. His property in cattle ex- 
ceeded that of any other man. He was not a 
chief, but an honest bondi nevertheless. He 


had great difficulty in getting a shepherd to- 


suit him because the place was haunted. He 
consulted many men of experience as to what 
he should do, but nobody gave him any ad- 
vice which was of any use. Thorhall had good 
horses, and went every summer to the Thing. 
On one occasion at the All-Thing he went 
to the booth of the Lawman Skapti the son 
of Thorodd, who was a man of great knowl- 
edge and gave good counsel to those who 
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consulted him. There was a great difference 30 


between Thorodd the father and Skapti the 
son in one respect. Thorodd possessed second 
sight, but was thought by some not to be 


The Grettir-Saga, from which the following 
selection is taken, relates the life history of 
Grettir, an Icelandic outlaw and robber of great 
bravery and gigantic strength, who hved irom 
996 to 1031 or thereabout. The story was writ- 
ten down probably some time in the thirteenth 
century. In the meantime the actual incidents 
were, as was usual, enlarged, elaborated, and 
embellished. The belief of the Icelanders in the 
malevolent power of fiends influenced to a large 
degree the composition of these Sagas. 

The translation of the following selection is 
that of George Ainslie Hight in Everyman’s 
Library. 


straight, whereas Skapti gave to every man the 
advice which he thought would avail him, if he 
followed it exactly, and so earned the name 
of Father-betterer. 

So Thorhall went to Skapti’s booth, where 
Skapti, knowing that he was a man of wealth, 
received him graciously, and asked what the 
news was. 

“I want some good counsel from you,” 
said Thorhall. 

“T am little fit to give you counsel,” he 
replied; “but what is it that you need?” 

“It is this: I have great difficulty in keep- 
ing my shepherds. Some get injured and others 
cannot finish their work. No one will come 
to me if he knows what he has to expect.” 

Skapti answered: “There must be some 
evil spirit abroad if men are less willing to 
tend your flocks than those of other men. 
Now since you have come to me for counsel, 
I will get you a shepherd. His name is Glam, 
and he came from Sylgsdale in Sweden last 
summer. He is a big strong man, but not to 
everybody’s mind.” 

Thorhall said that did not matter so long 
as he looked after the sheep properly. Skapti 
said there was not much chance of getting an- 
other if this man with all his strength and 
boidness should fail. Then Thorhall departed. 
This happened towards the end of the Thing. 

Two of Thorhall’s horses were missing, and 
he went himself to look for them, which 
made people think he was not much of a man. 
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He went up under Sledaass and south along I do not know that men are any better off 
the hill called Armannsfell. Then he saw a than when there was nothing of that kind. 
man coming down from Godaskog bringing The ways of men seemed to me better when 
some brushwood with a horse. They met and they were called heathen. I want my food 
Thorhall asked him his name. He said it 5 and no foolery.” 

was Glam. He was a big man with an extraor- “T am certain,” she said, “that it will fare 
dinary expression of countenance, large grey ill with you to-day if you commit this 
eyes and wolf-grey hair. Thorhall was a little sin.” 


startled when he saw him, but soon found out Glam told her that she should bring his 
that this was the man who had been sent toro food, or that it would be the worse for her. 
him. She did not dare to do otherwise than as he 
“What work can you do best?” he asked. bade her. When he had eaten, he went out, 
Glam said it would suit him very well to his breath smelling abominably. It was very 
mind sheep in the winter. dark; there was driving snow, the wind was 
“Will you mind my sheep?” Thorhall1s howling and it became worse as the day ad- 
asked. “Skapti has given you over to me.” vanced. The shepherd’s voice was heard in 


“My service will only be of use to you. the early part of the day, but less later on. 
if I am free to do as I please,” he said. “I Blizzards set in and a terrific storm in the eve- 
am rather cross-grained when I am not well ning. People went to mass and so the time 


pleased.” 20 passed. In the evening Glam did not return. 
“That will not hurt me,” said Thorhall. “I They talked about going out to look for him, 
shall be glad if you will come to me.” but the storm was so violent and the night 
“T can do so,” he said. “Are there any so dark that no one went. The night passed 
special difficulties?” and still he had not returned; they waited 
“The place seems to be haunted.” 2s till the time for mass came. When it was full 
“T am not afraid of ghosts. It will be the day some of the men set forth to search. 
less dull.” They found the animals scattered everywhere 


“You will have to risk it,” said Thorhall. in the snow and injured by the weather; some 
“Tt will be best to meet it with a bold face.”’ had strayed into the mountains. Then they 

Terms were arranged and Glam was to-0 came upon some well-marked tracks up above 
come in the autumn. Then they parted. Thor- in the valley. The stones and earth were torn 
hall found his horses in the very place where up all about as if there had been a violent 
he had just been looking for them. He rode _ tussle. On searching further they came upon 
home and thanked Skapti for his service. Glam lying on the ground a short distance 

The summer passed. Thorhall heard noth-35 off. He was dead; his body was as black as 
ing of his shepherd and no one knew any- Hel and swollen to the size of an ox. They 
thing about him, but at the appointed time were overcome with horror and their hearts 
he appeared at Thorhallsstad. Thorhall treated shuddered within them. Nevertheless they 
him kindly, but all the rest of the household tried to carry him to the church, but could 
disliked him, especially the mistress. He com- 4. not get him any further than the edge of a 
menced his work as shepherd, which gave him — gully a short way off. So they left him there 
little trouble. He had a loud hoarse voice. and went home to report to the bondi what 
The beasts all flocked together whenever he had happened. He asked what could have 
shouted at them. There was a church in the caused Glam’s death. They said they had 
place, but Glam never went to it. He ab- 4; tracked him to a big place like a hole made by 
stained from mass, had no religion, and was the bottom of a cask thrown down and 
stubborn and surly. Every one hated him. dragged along up below the mountains which 

So the time passed till the eve of Yule- were at the top of the valley, and all along 
tide. Glam rose early and called for his meal. the track were great drops of blood. They 
The mistress said: “It is not proper for Chris- 50 concluded that the evil spirit which had been 
tian men to eat on this day, because to- about before must have killed Glam, but 
morrow is the first day of Yule and it is that he had inflicted wounds upon it which 
our duty to fast to-day.” were enough, for that spook was never heard 

“You have many superstitions,” he said; of again. On the second day of the festival 
“but I do not see that much comes of them. -: they went out again to bring in Glam’s body 
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to the church. They yoked oxen to him, but 
directly the downward incline ceased and they 
came to level ground, they could not move 
him; so they went home again and left him. 
On the third day they took a priest with 
them, but after searching the whole day they 
failed to find him. The priest refused to go 
again, and when he was not with them they 
found Glam. So they gave up the attempt to 
bring him to the church and buried him where 
he was under a cairn of stones. 

It was not long before men became aware 
that Glam was not easy in his grave. Many 
men suffered severe injuries; some who saw 
him were struck senseless and some lost their 
wits. Soon after the festival was over, men 
began to think they saw him about their 
houses. The panic was great and many left the 
neighbourhood. Next he began to ride on the 


house-tops by night, and nearly broke them 20 


to pieces. Almost night and day he walked, 
and people would scarcely venture up the 
valley, however pressing their business. The 
district was in a grievous condition. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


DOINGS OF GLAM’S GHOST. AWFUL CONDITION 
OF VATNSDAL 


In the spring Thorhall procured servants 
and built a house on his lands. As the days 
lengthened out, the apparitions became less, 
until at midsummer a ship sailed up the Hun- 
avatn in which was a man named Thorgaut. 
He was a foreigner, very tail and powerful; 
he had the strength of two men. He was 
travelling on his own account, unattached, and 
being without money was looking out for em- 
ployment. Thorhall rode to the ship, saw him 
and asked if he would take service with him. 


Thorgaut said he would indeed, and that there 


would be no difficulties. 


“You must be prepared,” said Thorhall, “for 45 


work which would not be fitting for a weak- 
minded person, because of the apparitions 
which have been there lately. I will not de- 
ceive you about it.” 

“JT shall not give myself up as lost for the 
ghostlings,” he said. “Before I am scared, 
some others will not be easy. I shall not 
change my quarters on that account.” 

The terms were easily arranged and Thor- 
gaut was engaged for the sheep during the 


winter. When the summer had passed away he 
took over charge of them, and was on good 
terms with everybody. Glam continued his 
rides on the roofs. Thorgaut thought it very 
5 amusing and said the thrall must come nearer 
if he wished to frighten him. Thorhall ad- 
vised him not to say too much, and said it 
would be better if they did not come into 
conflict. 

Thorgaut said: “Surely all the spirit has 
gone out of you. I shall not fall dead in the 
twilight for stories of that sort.” 

Yule was approaching. On the eve the shep- 
herd went out with his sheep. The mistress 
15 Said: “Now I hope that our former experi- 
ences will not be repeated.” 

“Have no fear for that, mistress,” he said. 
“There will be something worth telling of 
if I come not back.” 

Then he went out to his sheep. The weather 
was rather cold and there was a heavy snow- 
storm. Thorgaut usually returned when it was 
getting dark, but this time he did not come. 
The people went to church as usual, but they 


Io 


25 thought matters looked very much as they 


did on the last occasion. The bondi wanted 
them to go out and search for the shepherd, 
but the church-goers cried off, and said they 
were not going to trust themselves into the 


30 power of trolls in the night; the bondi would 


not venture out and there was no search. On 

Yule day after their meal they went out to 

look for the shepherd, and first went to Glam’s 

cairn, feeling sure that the shepherds disap- 
35 pearance must be due to him. On approaching 

the cairn they saw an awful sight; there was 

the shepherd, his neck broken, and every bone 

in his body torn from its place. They carried 

him to the church and no one was molested 
4oby Thorgaut. 

Glam became more rampageous than ever. 
He was so riotous that at last everybody fled 
from Thorhallsstad, excepting the bondi and 
his wife. 

Thorhall’s cowherd had been a long time 
in his service and he had become attached to 
him; for this reason and because he was a 
careful herdsman he did not want to part with 
him. The man was very old and thought it 
so would be very troublesome to have to leave; 

he saw, too, that everything the bondi pos- 

sessed would be ruined if he did not stay to 

look after them. One morning after mid- 

winter the mistress went to the cow-house to 
55 milk the cows as usual. It was then full day, 
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for no one would venture out of doors till 
then, except the cowherd, who went directly 
it was light. She heard a great crash in the 
cow-house and tremendous bellowing. She 
rushed in, shouting that something awful, she 
knew not what, was going on in the cow- 
house. The bondi went out and found the 
cattle all goring each other. It seemed not 
canny there, so he went into the shed and 
there saw the cowherd lying on his back with 
his head in one stall and his feet in the other. 
He went up and felt him, but saw at once that 
he was dead with his back broken. It had 
been broken over the flat stone which sepa- 
rated the two stalls. Evidently it was not 
safe to remain any longer on his estate, so 
he fled with everything that he could carry 
away. All the live-stock which he left be- 
hind was killed by Glam. After that Glam 


went right up to the valley and raided every 20 


farm as far as Tunga, while Thorhall stayed 
with his friends during the rest of the winter. 
No one could venture up the valley with a 
horse or a dog, for it was killed at once. 


no one can keep his beast in safety who 
comes here.” 

Grettir said there were plenty more horses 
to be had if anything happened to this one. 

Thorhall was delighted at Grettir’s wish- 
ing to remain, and received him with both 
hands. Grettir’s horse was placed securely 
under lock and key and they both went to 
bed. The night passed without Glam show- 


ro ing himself. 


“Your being here has already done scme 
good,” said Thorhall. “Glam has always been 
in the habit of riding on the roof or break- 
ing open the doors every night, as you can 


rs see from the marks.” 


“Then,” Grettir said, “either he will not 
keep quiet much longer, or he will remain so 
more than one night. I will stay another night 
and see what happens.” 

Then they went to Grettir’s horse and found 
it had not been touched. The bondi thought 


that all pointed to the same thing. Grettir 


stayed a second night and again the thrall 
did not appear. The bondi became hopeful 


As the spring went on and the sun rosez; and went to see the horse. There he found the 


higher in the sky the spook diminished some- 
what, and Thorhall wanted to return to his 
land, but found it not easy to get servants. 
Nevertheless, he went and took up his abode 


stable broken open, the horse dragged out- 
side and every bone in his body broken. 
Thorhall told Grettir what had occurred and 
advised him to look to himself, for he was 


at Thorhallsstad. Directly the autumn set in,30 a dead man if he waited for Glam. 


everything began again, and the disturbances 
increased. The person most attacked was the 
bondi’s daughter, who at last died of it. 
Many things were tried but without success. 


Grettir answered: “I must not have less for 
my horse than a sight of the thrall.” 

The bondi said there was no pleasure to be 
had from seeing him: “He is not like any 


It seemed likely that the whole of Vatnsdal3; man. I count every hour a gain that you are 


would be devastated unless help could be 
found. 


CHAPTER XNXXV 
THE FIGHT WITH GLAM’S GHOST 


Grettir rode to Thorhallsstad where he was 


40 0pposite to Thorhall’s 


here.” 

The day passed, and when the hour came 
for going to bed Grettir said he would not 
take off his clothes, and lay down on a seat 
sleeping apartment. 
He had a rough fur cloak over him with 
one end of it fastened under his feet and 
the other drawn over his head so that he 
could see through the neck-hole. He set his 


welcomed by the bondi. He asked Grettir 4s feet against a strong bench which was in 


whither he was bound, and Grettir said he 
wished to spend the night there if the bondi 
permitted. Thorhall said he would indeed be 
thankful to him for staying there. 


front of him. The frame-work of the outer 
door had been all broken away and some bits 
of wood had been rigged up roughly in its 
place. The partition which had once divided 


“Few,” he said, “think it a gain to stay sothe hall from the entrance passage was all 


here for any time. You must have heard tell 
of the trouble that is here, and I do not want 
you to be inconvenienced on my account. 
Even if you escape unhurt yourself, I know 


for certain that vou will lose your horse, for 55 


broken, both above the cross-beam and below, 
and all the bedding had been upset. The place 
was scarcely habitable. There was a light burn- 
ing in the hall by night. 

When about a third part of the night had 
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passed Grettir heard a loud noise. Something 
was tearing through the house, riding above 
the hall and kicking with its heels until the 
timbers cracked again. This went on for some 
time, and then it came down towards the door. 
The door opened and Gretttir saw the thrall 
stretching in an enormously big and ugly 
head. Glam moved slowly in, and on passing 
the door stood upright, reaching to the roof. 
He came down the hall holding the cross- 
beam with his hand and peering along the 
hall. The bondi uttered no sound, having 
heard quite enough of what had gone on out- 
side. Grettir lay quite still and did not move. 
Glam saw a heap of something in the seat, 
came further into the hall and seized the 


| cloak tightly with his hand. Grettir pressed 


his foot against the plank and the cloak held 


‘firm. Glam tugged at it again still more 


violently, but it did not give way. A third 
time he pulled, this time with both hands 
-and with such force that he pulled Grettir 


up out of the seat, and between them the 
cloak was torn in two. Glam looked at the 


with all his might, intending in that way to 


5 


- bit which he held in his hand and wondered 2s 
much who could pull like that against him. 
| Suddenly Grettir sprang under his arms, seized 
him round the waist and squeezed his back 


bring him down, but the thrall wrenched his 30° 


/arms till he staggered from the violence. Then 
Grettir fell 
benches flew about and everything was shat- 
/tered around them. Glam wanted to get out, 


back to another bench. The 


but Grettir tried to prevent him by stemming 


| his foot against anything he could find. Never- 


theless Glam succeeded in getting him out- 


_ side the hall. Then a terrific struggle began, 


the thrall trying to drag him out of the house, 


and Grettir saw that however hard he was to 


deal with in the house, he would be worse 


/ outside, so he strove with all his might to 


keep him from getting out. Then Glam made 
a desperate effort and gripped Grettir tightly 


towards him, forcing him to the porch. Gret- 
tir saw that he could not put his foot against 


it, and with a sudden movement he dashed 
into the thrall’s arms and set both his feet 
against a stone which was fastened in the 
ground at the door. For that Glam was not 
prepared, since he had been tugging to drag 
Grettir towards him; he reeled backwards and 
tumbled hind-foremost out of the door, tear- 
ing away the lintel with his shoulder and 
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thatch. Head over heels he fell out of the 
house and Grettir fell on the top of him. The 
moon was shining very brightly outside, with 
light clouds passing over it and hiding it now 
and again. At the moment when Glam fell, the 
moon shone forth, and Glam turned his eyes 
up towards it. Grettir himself has told us that 
that sight was the only one which ever made 
him tremble. What with fatigue and all else 
that he had endured, when he saw the horrible 
rolling of Glam’s eyes his heart sank so ut- 
terly that he had not strength to draw his 
sword, but lay there well-night betwixt life 
and death. Glam possessed more malignant 
power than most fiends, and he now spoke 
in this wise: 

“You have expended much energy, Grettir, 
in your contest with me. Nor is that to be 
wondered at, though you will have little joy 
thereof. And now I tell you that you shall 
possess only half the strength and firmness 
of heart that were decreed to you if you had 
not striven with me. The might which was 
yours till now I am not able to take away, 
but it is in my power to ordain that never 
shall you grow stronger than you are now. 
Nevertheless your might is sufficient, as many 
shall find to their cost. Hitherto you have 
earned fame through your deeds, but hence- 
forward there shall fall upon you exile and 
battle; your deeds shall turn to evil and your 
guardian-spirit shall forsake you. You will be 
outlawed and your lot shall be to dwell ever 
alone. And this I lay upon you, that these 
eyes of mine shall be ever before your vision. 
You will find it hard to live alone, and at 
last it shall drag you to death.” 

When the thrall had spoken, the faintness 
which had come over Grettir left him. He 
drew his short sword, cut off Glam’s head 
and laid it between his thighs. Then the bondi 
came out, having put on his clothes while 
Glam was speaking, but he did not venture 
to come near until he was dead. Thorhall 
praised God and thanked Grettir warmly for 
having laid his unclean spirit. Then they set 
to work and burned Glam to cold cinders, 
bound the ashes in a skin and buried them 
in a place far away from the haunts of man or 
beast. Then they went home, the day having 
nearly broken. Grettir was very stiff and lay 
down to rest. Thorhall sent for some men 
from the next farm and let them know how 
things had fared. They all realised the im- 


shattering the roof, the rafters and the frozen 55 portance of Grettir’s deed when they heard of 


it; all agreed that in the whole country side 
for strength and courage and enterprise there 
was not the equal of Grettir the son of As- 
mund. 
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told him to conduct himself discreetly; if he 
did so he might prosper, but otherwise he 
would surely come to disaster. Grettir said 
that his temper had not improved, that he 


Thorhall bade a kindly farewell to Grettir shad even less discretion than before, and was 


and dismissed him with a present of a fine 
horse and proper clothes, for all that he had 
been wearing were torn to pieces. They 
parted in friendship. Grettir rode to Ass in 
Vatnsdal and was welcomed by Thorvald, who 
asked him all about his encounter with Glam. 
Grettir told him everything and said that 
never had his strength been put to trial as 
it had been in their long struggle. Thorvald 


more impatient of being crossed. In one thing 
a great change had come over him; he had 
become so frightened of the dark that he 
dared not go anywhere alone at night. Ap- 


10 paritions of every kind came before him. It 


has since passed into an expression, and men 
speak of ‘“Glam’s eyes” or “Glam visions” 
when things appear otherwise than they 
are. 


THE MABINOGION 


The Mabinogion is a collection of Welsh prose 
tales taken from The Red Book of Hergest, a 
fourteenth century manuscript, and published by 
Lady Charlotte Guest in 1849. These tales are in- 


| tensely interesting from a literary standpoint and 


are charmingly related in excellent style. There 


are tales of pre-Christian and pre-historic Wales, 
of the Roman administration of Britain, and of 
the Arthurian period. 

The translation of the following selection is 
that of Lady Charlotte Guest in Everyman’s 
Library. 


MABINOGION 
THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN 


King Arthur was at Caerlleon upon Usk; 
and one day he sat in his chamber; and with 
him were Owain the son of Urien, and Ky- 
non the son of Clydno, and Kai the son of 
Kyner; and Gwenhwyvar and her hand- 
maidens at needlework by the window. And if 
it should be said that there was a porter at 
Arthur’s palace, there was none. Glewlwyd 
Gavaelvawr was there, acting as porter, to 
welcome guests and strangers, and to receive 
them with honour, and to inform them of the 
manners and customs of the Court; and to 
direct those who came to the Hall or the 
presence-chamber, and those who came to take 
up their lodging. 

In the centre of the chamber King Arthur 
sat upon a seat of green rushes, over which 
was spread a covering of flame-coloured satin, 
and a cushion of red satin was under his elbow. 

Then Arthur spoke, “If I thought you would 
not disparage me,” said he, “I would sleep 
while I wait for my repast; and you can en- 
tertain one another with relating tales, and 
can obtain a flagon of mead and some meat 
from Kai.” And the King went to sleep. And 


collops and began to drink the mead. “Now,” 
said Kai, “it is time for you to give me my 
story.” “Kynon,” said Owain, “do thou pay 
to Kai the tale that is his due.” “Truly,” said 
s Kynon, “thou art older, and art a better teller 
of tales, and hast seen more marvellous 
things than I; do thou therefore pay Kai his 
tale.” “Begin thyself,” quoth Owain, “with 
the best that thou knowest.” “I will do so,” 
roanswered Kynon. 

“T was the only son of my mother and fa- 
ther, and I was exceedingly aspiring, and my 
daring was very great. I thought there was no 
enterprise in the world too mighty for me, and 

15 after I had achieved all the adventures that 
were in my own country, I equipped myself, 
and set forth to journey through the deserts 
and distant regions. And at length it chanced 
that I came to the fairest valley in the world, 

zo wherein were trees of equal growth; and a 
river ran through the valley, and a path was 
by the side of the river. And I followed the 
path until mid-day, and continued my journey 
along the remainder of the valley until the 

2sevening; and at the extremity of a plain I 
came to a large and lustrous Castle, at the foot 
of which was a torrent. And I approached the 
Castle, and there I beheld two youths with 
yellow curling hair, each with a frontlet of 


Kynon the son of Clydno asked Kai for that 30 gold upon his head, and clad in a garment of 


which Arthur had promised them. “I, too, will 
have the good tale which he promised to me,” 
said Kai. “Nay,” answered Kynon, fairer will 
it be for thee to fulfill Arthur’s behest, in the 
first place, and then we will tell thee the best 
tale that we know.” So Kai went to the 
kitchen and to the mead-cellar, and returned 
bearing a flagon of mead and a golden goblet, 
and a handful of skewers, upon which were 
broiled collops of meat. Then they ate the 


yellow satin, and they had gold clasps upon 

their insteps. In the hand of each of them 

was an ivory bow, strung with the sinews of 

the stag; and their arrows had shafts of the 
35 bone of the whale, and were winged with pea- 
cock’s feathers; the shafts also had golden 
heads. And they had daggers with blades of 
gold, and with hilts of the bone of the whale. 
And they were shooting their daggers. 

“And a little way from them I saw a man 


do 
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in the prime of life, with his beard newly 
shorn, clad in a robe and a mantle of yellow 
satin; and round the top of his mantle was a 
band of gold lace. On his feet were shoes of 
variegated leather, fastened by two bosses of 
gold. When I saw him, I went towards him 
and saluted him, and such was his courtesy 
that he no sooner received my greeting than 
he returned it. And he went with me towards 
the Castle. Now there were no dwellers in the 
Castle except those who wer? in one hall. And 
there I saw four-and-twenty damsels, em- 
broidering satin at a window. And this I tell 
thee, Kai, that the least fair of them was 
fairer than the fairest maid thou hast ever be- 
held in the Island of Britain, and the least 
lovely of them was more lovely than Gwen- 
hwyvar, the wife of Arthur. when she has ap- 
peared loveliest at the Offering, on the day of 
the Nativity, or at the feast of Easter. They 
rose up at my coming, and six of them took 
my horse, and divested me of my armour; 
and six others took my arms, and washed them 
in a vessel until they were perfectly bright. 
And the third six spread cloths upon the 
tables and prepared meat. And the fourth six 
took off my soiled garments. and placed 
others upon me: namely, an under-vest and a 
doublet of fine linen, and a robe, and a sur- 
coat, and a mantle of yellow satin with a 
broad gold band upon the mantle. And they 
placed cushions both beneath and around me, 
with coverings of red linen; and I sat down. 
Now the six maidens who had taken my horse, 
unharnessed him, as well as if they had been 
the best squires in the Island of Britain. Then, 
behold, they brought bowls of silver wherein 
was water to wash, and towels of linen, some 
green and some white; and I washed. And in a 
little while the man sat down to the table. 
And I sat next to him, and below me sat all 
the maidens, except those who waited on us. 
And the table was of silver, and the cloths 
upon the table were of linen; and no vessel was 
served upon the table that was not either of 
gold or of silver, or of buffalo-horn. And our 
meat was brought to us. And verily, Kai, I saw 
there every sort of meat and every sort of 
liquor that I have ever seen elsewhere; but the 
meat and the liquor were better served there 
than I have ever seen them in any other place. 

“Until the repast was half over, neither the 
man nor any one of the damsels spoke a single 
word to me; but when the man perceived that 


15 


20 


wn 


40 


45 


than to eat any more, he began to inquire of 
me who I was. I said I was glad to find that 
there was some one who would discourse with 
me, and that it was not considered so great a 
crime at that Court for people to hold con- 
verse together. ‘Chieftain,’ said the man, ‘we 
would have talked to thee sooner, but we 
feared to disturb thee during thy repast; now, 
however, we will discourse.’ Then I told the 
man who I was, and what was the cause of my 
journey; and said that I was seeking whether 
any one was superior to me, or whether I 
could gain the mastery over all. The man 
looked upon me, and he smiled and said, ‘If I 
did not fear to distress thee too much, I would 
show thee that which thou seekest.’ Upon this 
I became anxious and sorrowful, and when the 
man perceived it, he said, ‘If thou wouldest 
rather that I should show thee thy disadvan- 
tage than thine advantage, I will do so. Sleep 
here to-night, and in the morning arise early, 
and take the road upwards through the valley 
until thou reachest the wood through which 
thou camest hither. A little way within the 
wood thou wilt meet with a road branching 
off to the right, by which thou must proceed, 
until thou comest to a large sheltered glade 
with a mound in the centre. And thou wilt 
see a black man of great stature on the top 
of the mound. He is not smaller in size than 
two of the men of this world. He has but one 
foot; and one eye in the middle of his fore- 
head. And he has a club of iron, and it is cer- 
tain that there are no two men in the world 


5 who would not find their burden in that club. 


And he is not a comely man, but on the con- 
trary he is exceedingly ill-favoured; and he is 
the woodward of that wood. And thou wilt see 
a thousand wild animals grazing around him. 
Inquire of him the way out of the glade, and 
he will reply to thee briefly, and will point out 
the road by which thou shalt find that which 
thou art in quest of.’ 

“And long seemed that night to me. And the 
next morning I arose and equipped myself, and 
mounted my horse, and proceeded straight 
through the valley to the wood: and I followed 
the cross-road which the man had pointed out 
to me, till at length I arrived at the glade. 


soAnd there was I three times more astonished 


at the number of wild animals that I beheld, 
than the man had said I should be. And the 
black man was there, sitting upon the top of 
the mound. Huge of stature as the man had 


it would be more agreeable to me to converse ss told me that he was, I found him to exceed by 
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far the description he had given me of him. of black linen upon his lance; and he will ride 
As for the iron club which the man had told unto thee to encounter thee with the utmost 
me was a burden for two men, I am certain, speed. If thou fleest from him he will over- 
Kai, that it would be a heavy weight for four take thee, and if thou abidest there, as sure 
warriors to lift; and this was in the black sas thou art a mounted knight, he will leave 
man’s hand. And he only spoke to me in an- thee on foot. And if thou dost not find trouble 
swer to my questions. Then I asked him what in that adventure, thou needest not seek it dur- 
power he held over those animals. ‘I will show ing the rest of thy life.’ 
thee, little man,’ said he. And he took his club “So I journeyed on, until I reached the sum- 
in his hand, and with it he struck a stag a:o mit of the steep, and there I found everything 
great blow so that he brayed vehemently, and as the black man had described it to me. And 
at his braying the animals came togther, as I went up to the tree, and beneath it I saw 
numerous as the stars in the sky, so that it the fountain, and by its side the marble slab, 
was difficult for me to find room in the glade and the silver bowl fastened by the chain. 
to stand among them. There were serpents, 15; Then I took the bowl, and cast a bowlful of 
and dragons, and divers sorts of animals. And water upon the slab; and thereupon, behold. 
he looked at them, and bade them go and_ the thunder came, much more violent than 
feed; and they bowed their heads, and did the black man had led me to expect; and after 
him homage as vassals to their lord. the thunder came the shower; and of a truth 
“Then the black man said to me, ‘Seest thou2oI tell thee, Kai, that there is neither man nor 
now, little man, what power I hold over these beast that can endure that shower and live. 
animals?’ Then I inquired of him the way, and For not one of those hailstones would be 
he became very rough in his manner to me;° stopped, either by the flesh or by the skin, 
however, he asked me whither I would go? until it had reached the bone. I turned my 
And when I told him who I was and what Is horse's flank towards the shower, and placed 
sought, he directed me. ‘Take,’ said he, ‘that the beak of my shield over his head and neck, 
path that ieads towards the head of the glade, while I held the upper part of it over my own 
and ascend the wooden steep until thou comest head. And thus I withstood the shower. When 
to its summit; and there thou wilt find an open I looked on the tree there was not a single 
space like to a large vailey, and in the midst zo leaf upon it, and then the sky became clear, 
of it a tall tree, whose branches are greener and with that, behold the birds lighted upon 
than the greenest pine-trees. Under this tree the tree, and sang. And truly, Kai, I never 
is a fountain, and by the side of the fountain heard any melody equal to that, either before 
a marble slab, and on the marble slab a silver or since. And when I was most charmed with 
bowl, attached by a chain of silver, so that it 35 listening to the birds, lo, a murmuring voice 
may not be carried away. Take the bowl and was heard through the valley, approaching me 
throw a bowlful of water upon the slab, and and saying. ‘Oh, Knight, what has brought thee 
thou wilt hear a mighty peal of thunder, so hither? What evil have I done to thee, that 
that thou wilt think that heaven and earth are thou shouldst act towards me and my pos- 
trembling with its fury. With the thunder 4°sessions as thou hast this day? Dost thou not 
there will come a shower so severe that it will know that the shower to-day has left in my 
be scarce possible for thee to endure it and dominions neither man nor beast alive that was 
live. And the shower will be of hailstones; and exposed to it?’ And thereupon, behold, a 
after the shower, the weather will become Knight on a black horse appeared, clothed in 
fair, but every leaf that was upon the tree 4s jet-black velvet, and with a tabard of black 
will have been carried away by the shower. linen about him. And we charged each other, 
Then a flight of birds will come and alight and, as the onset was furious, it was not 
upon the tree; and in thine own country thou long before I was overthrown. Then the 
didst never hear a strain so sweet as that which Knight passed the shaft of his lance through 
they will sing. And at the moment thou art sothe bridle rein of my horse, and rode off with 
most delighted with the song of the birds, thou the two horses, leaving me where I was. And 
wilt hear a murmuring and complaining com- he did not even bestow so much notice upon 
ing towards thee along the valley. And thou me as to imprison me, nor did he despoil me 
wilt see a knight upon a coal-black horse, of my arms. So I returned along the road by 
clothed in black velvet, and with a pennon ss which I had come. And when I reached the 
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glade where the black man was, I confess to 
thee, Kai, it is a marvel that I did not melt 
down into a liquid pool, through the shame 
that I felt at the black man’s derision. And 


desert mountains. And at length he arrived at 
the valley which Kynon had described to him; 
and he was certain that it was the same that 
he sought. And journeying along the valley 


that night I came to the same castle where s by the side of the river, he followed its course 


I had spent the night preceding. And I was 
more agreeably entertained that night than 
I had been the night before; and I was better 
feasted, and I conversed freely with the in- 


mates of the castle, and none of them alluded ro 


to my expedition to the fountain, neither did I 
mention it to any; and I remained there that 
night. When I arose on the morrow, I found, 
ready saddled, a dark bay palfrey, with nos- 


trils as red as scarlet; and after putting on my 15 


armour, and leaving there my blessing, I re- 
turned to my own Court. And that horse I 
still possess, and he is in the stable yonder. 
And I declare that I would not part with him 


for the best palfrey in the Island of Britain. 20 


“Now of a truth, Kai, no man ever before 
confessed to an adventure so much to his own 


discredit, and verily it seems strange to me, © 


that neither before nor since have I heard of 


any person besides myself who khew of this >; 


adventure, and that the subject of it should 

exist within King Arthur’s dominions, with- 

out any other person lighting upon it.” 
“Now,” quoth Owain, “would it not be well 


to go and endeavour to discover that place?” 30 


“By the hand of my friend,” said Kai, 
“often dost thou utter that with thy tongue 
which thou wouldst not make good with thy 
deeds.” 


“In very truth,” said Gwenhwyvar, “it were 35 


better thou wert hanged, Kai, than to use 
such uncourteous speech towards a man like 
Owain.” 

“By the hand of my friend, good Lady,” 


said Kai, “thy praise of Owain is not greater 40 


than mine.” 

With that Arthur awoke, and asked if he 
had not been sleeping a little. 

“Ves, Lord,” answered Owain, “thou hast 
slept awhile.” 

“Ts it time for us to go to meat?” 

“Tt is, Lord,” said Owain. 

Then the horn for washing was sounded, 
and the King and all his household sat down 


till he came to the plain and within sight of 
the Castle. When he approached the Castle, 
he saw the youths shooting their daggers in 
the place where Kynon had seen them, and 
the yellow man, to whom the Castle belonged, 
standing hard by. And no sooner had Owain 
saluted the yellow man than he was saluted 
by him in return. 

And he went forward towards the Castle, 
and there he saw the chamber, and when he 
had entered the chamber he beheld the 
maidens working at satin embroidery, in chairs 
of gold. And their beauty and their comeliness 
seemed to Owain far greater than Kynon had 
represented to him. And they rose to wait 
upon Owain, as they had done to Kynon, and 
the meal which they set before him gave more 
satisfaction to Owain than it had done to Ky- 
non. 

About the middle of the repast, the yellow 
man asked Owain the object of his journey. 
And Owain made it known to him, “I am in 
quest of the Knight who guards the fountain.” 
Upon this the yellow man smiled, and said 
that he was as loth to point out that adven- 
ture to Owain as he had been to Kynon. 
However, he described the whole to Owain, 
and they retired to rest. 

The next morning Owain found his horse 
made ready for him by the damsels, and he 
set forward and came to the glade where 
the black man was. And the stature of the 
black man seemed more wonderful to Owain 
than it had done to Kynon, and Owain asked 
of him his road, and he showed it to him, And 
Owain followed the road, as Kynon had done, 
till he came to the green tree; and he beheld 
the fountain, and the slab beside the fountain, 
with the bowl upon it. And Owain took 


45 the bowl, and threw a bowful of water upon 


the slab. And, lo, the thunder was heard, and 
after the thunder came the shower, much more 
violent than Kynon had described, and after 
the shower the sky became bright. And when 


to eat. And when the meal was ended, Owain so Owain looked at the tree, there was not one 


withdrew to his lodging, and made ready his 
horse and his arms. 

On the morrow, with the dawn of day, he 
put on his armour, and mounted his charger, 


leaf upon it. And immediately the birds came, 
and settled upon the tree, and sang. And 
when their song was most pleasing to Owain, 
he beheld a Knight coming toward him through 


and travelled through distant lands and over ss the valley, and he prepared to receive him; and 
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encountered him violently. Having broken both 
their lances, they drew their swords, and 
fought blade to blade. Then Owain struck the 
Knight a blow through his helmet, head-piece 
and visor, and through the skin, and the flesh, 
and the bone, until it wounded the very brain. 
Then the black Knight felt that he had re- 
ceived a mortal wound, upon which he turned 
his horse’s head, and fied. And Owain pursued 
him, and followed close upon him, although 
he was not near enough to strike him with 
his sword. Thereupon Owain descried a vast 
and resplendent Castle. And they came to the 
Castle gate. And the black Knight was al- 
lowed to enter, and the portcullis was let fall 
upon Owain; and it struck his horse behind the 
saddle, and cut him in two, and carried away 
the rowels of the spurs that were upon Owain's 
heels. And the portcullis descended to the 
floor. And the rowels of the spurs and part of 
the horse were without, and Owain with the 
other part of the horse remained between the 
two gates, and the inner gate was closed, so 
that Owain could not go thence; and Owain 


20 


near me. And by the way that I go hence, do 
thou accompany me.” 
Then she went away from Owain, and he 
did all that the maiden had told him. And the 
5 people of the Castle came to seek Owain, to 
put him to death, and when they found noth- 
ing but the half of his horse, they were sorely 
grieved. 
And Owain vanished from among them, and 


xo went to the maiden, and placed his hand upon 


her shoulder; whereupon she set off, and Owain 
followed her. until they came to the door of a 
large and beautiful chamber, and the maiden 
opened it, and they went in, and closed the 
15 door. And Owain looked around the chamber, 
and behold there was not even a single nail in 
it that was not painted with gorgeous colours; 
and there was not a single panel that had not 
sundry images in gold portrayed upon it. 
The maiden kindled a fire, and took water 
in a silver bowl, and put a towel of white linen 
on her shoulder, and gave Owain water to 
wash. Then she placed before him a silver 
table, inlaid with gold; upon which was a 


Was in a perplexing situation. And while he2s cloth of yellow linen; and she brought him 


was in this state, he could see through an aper- 
ture in the gate, a street facing him with a 
row of houses on each side. And he beheld a 
maiden, with yellow curling hair, and a front- 


food. And of a truth, Owain had never seen 
any kind of meat that was not there in abun- 
dance, but it was better cooked there than he 
had ever found it in any other place. Nor did 


let of gold upon her head; and she was clad3° he ever see so excellent a display of meat 


in a dress of yellow satin, and on her feet 
were shoes of variegated leather. And she ap- 
proached the gate, and desired that it should 
be opened. “Heaven knows, Lady,” said Owain, 
“it is no more possible for me to open to thee 
from hence, than it is for thee to set me free.” 
“Truly,” said the damsel, “it is very sad that 
thou canst not be released, and every woman 
ought to succour thee, for I never saw one 


more faithful in the service of ladies than 40 


thou. As a friend thou art the most sincere, 
and as a lover the most devoted. Therefore,” 
quoth she, “whatever is in my power to do 
for thy release, I will do it. Take this ring and 
put it on thy finger, with the stone inside thy 
hand; and close thy hand upon the stone. And 
as long as thou concealest it, it will conceal 
thee. When they have consulted together, they 
will come forth to fetch thee, in order to 
put thee to death; and they will be much 
grieved that they cannot find thee. And I will 
await thee on the horseblock yonder; and thou 
wilt be able to see me. though I cannot see 
thee; therefore come and place thy hand upon 
my shoulder, that I may know that thou art 


and drink, as there. And there was not one ves- 
sel from which he was served, that was not of 
gold or of silver. And Owain ate and drank. 
until late in the afternoon, when lo, they heard 


35 a mighty clamour in the Castle; and Owain 


asked the maiden what that outcry was. ‘‘They 
are administering extreme unction,” said she, 
“to the Nobleman who owns the Castle.”’ And 
Owdin went to sleep. 

The couch which the maiden had prepared 
for him was meet for Arthur himself; it was of 
scarlet, and fur, and satin, and sendal, and 
fine linen. In the middle of the night they 
heard a woful outcry. “What outcry again is 


45 this?” said Owain. ““The Nobleman who owned 


the Castle is now dead,” said the maiden. And 
a little after daybreak, they heard an exceeding 
loud clamour and wailing. And Owain asked 
the maiden what was the cause of it. “They 

soare bearing to the church the body of the 
Nobleman who owned the Castle.” 

And Owain rose up, and clothed himself, and 
opened a window of the chamber, and looked 
towards the Castle: and he could see neither 

s5 the bounds, nor the extent of the hosts that 
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filled the streets. And they were fully armed; 
and a vast number of women were with them, 
both on horseback and on foot; and all the 
ecclesiastics in the city, singing. And it seemed 
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When he had finished his repast, the maiden 
arranged his couch. ‘Come here,” said she, 
“and sleep, and I will go and woo for thee.” 
And Owain went to sleep, and the maiden 


to Owain that the sky resounded with the sshut the door of the chamber after her, and 


vehemence of their cries, and with the noise of 
the trumpets, and with the singing of the ec- 
clesiastics. In the midst of the throng, he be- 
heid the bier, over which was a veil of white 


linen; and wax tapers were burning beside and 10 


around it, and none that supported the bier 

was lower in rank than a powerful Baron. 
Never did Owain see an assemblage so gor- 

geous with satin, and silk, and sendal. And 


following the train, he beheld a lady with yel- 15 


low hair falling over her shoulders, and stained 
with blood; and about her a dress of yellow 
satin, which was torn. Upon her feet were 
shoes of variegated leather. And it was a mar- 


vel that the ends of her fingers were not 2° 


bruised, from the violence with which she. 
smote her hands together. Truly she would 
have been the fairest lady Owain ever saw, had 
she been in her usual guise. And her cry was 
louder than the shout of the men, or thezs 
clamour of the trumpets. No sooner had he 
beheld the lady, than he became inflamed with 
her love, so that it took entire possession of 
him. 


Then he inquired of the maiden who the3o 


lady was. “Heaven knows,” replied the maiden, 
“she may be said to be the fairest, and the 
most chaste, and the most liberal, and the 
wisest, and the most noble of women. And 


she is my mistress; and she is calied the Coun- 35 


tess of the Fountain, the wife of him whom 
thou didst slay yesterday.” “Verily,” said 
Owain, ‘‘she is the woman that I love best.” 
“Verily,” said the maiden, ‘‘she shall also love 
thee not a little.” 

And with that the maid arose, and kindled a 
fire, and filled a pot with water, and placed it 
to warm; and she brought a towel of white 
linen, and placed it around Owain's neck; and 


she took a goblet of ivory, and a silver basin, 45 


and filled them with warm water, wherewith 
she washed Owain’s head. Then she opened a 
wooden casket, and drew forth a razor, whose 
haft was of ivory. and upon which were two 


rivets of gold. And she shaved his beard, and s° 


she dried his head, and his throat, with the 
towel. Then she rose up from before Owain, 
and brought him to eat. And truly Owain had 
never so good a meal, nor was he ever so well 
served. 


40 


went towards the Castle. When she came there, 
she found nothing but mourning, and sorrow; 
and the Countess in her chamber could not 
bear the sight of any one through grief. Luned 
came and saluted her, but the Countess an- 
swered her not. And the maiden bent down 
towards her, and said, “What aileth thee, that 
thou answerest no one to-day?” “Luned,” said 
the Countess, “what change hath befallen thee, 
that thou hast not come to visit me in my 
grief? It was wrong in thee, and I having made 
thee rich; it was wrong in the> that thou didst 
not come to see me in my distress. That was 
wrong in thee.” “Truly,” said Luned, “I 
thought thy good sense was greater than I 
find it to be. Is it well for thee to mourn after 
that good man, or for anything else, that thou 
canst not have?” “I declare to heaven,” said 
the Countess, “that in the whole world there 
is not a man equal to him.” “Not so,”’ said 
Luned, “for an ugly man would be as good as, 
or better than he.” “I declare to heaven,” said 
the Countess, “that were it not repugnant to 
me to cause to be put to death one whom I 
have brought up, I would have thee executed 
for making such a comparison to me. As it is, 
I will banish thee.” “I am glad,” said Luned, 
“that thou hast no other cause to do so, than 
that I would have been of service to thee 
where thou didst not know what was to thine 
advantage. And henceforth evil betide which- 
ever of us shall make the first advance towards 
reconciliation to the other; whether I should 
seek an invitation from thee, or thou of thine 
own accord shouldst send to invite me.” 

With that Luned went forth: and the Coun- 
tess arose and followed her to the door of 
the chamber, and began coughing loudly. And 
when Luned looked back, the Countess beck- 
oned to her; and she returned to the Countess. 
“In truth,” said the Countess, “evil is thy dis- 
position; but if thou knowest what is to my 
advantage, declare it to me.” “I will do so,” 
quoth she. 

“Thou knowest that except by warfare and 
arms it is impossible for thee to preserve thy 
possessions; delay not, therefore, to seek some 
one who can defend them.” “And how can I 
do that?” said the Countess. “I will tell thee,” 
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fountain, thou canst not maintain thy domin- 
ions; and nc one can defend the fountain ex- 
cept it be a knight of Arthur’s household; and 
I will go to Arthur’s Court, and ill betide me, 
if I return thence without a warrior who can 
guard the fountain as well as, or even better 
than, he who defended it formerly.” “That will 
be hard to perform,” said the Countess. “Go, 
however, and make proof of that which thou 
hast promised.” 

Luned set out, under the pretence of going 
to Arthur’s Court; but she went back to the 
chamber where she had left Owain; and she 
tarried there with him as long as it might have 
taken her to have travelled to the Court of 
King Arthur. And at the end of that time, 
she apparelled herself and went to visit the 
Countess. And the Countess was much rejoiced 
when she saw her, and inquired what news 
she brought from the Court. “I bring thee the 
best of news,” said Luned, “for I have com- 
passed the object of my mission. When wilt 
thou, that I should present to thee the chief- 
tain who has come with me hither?” “Bring 
him here to visit me to-morrow, at mid-day,’ 
said the Countess, ‘‘and I will cause the town 
to be assembled by that time.” 

And Luned returned home. And the next day 
at noon, Owain arrayed himself in a coat, and 
a surcoat, and a mantle of yellow satin, upon 
which was a broad band of gold lace; and on 
his feet were high shoes of variegated leather, 
which were fastened by golden clasps, in the 
form of lions. And they proceeded to the 
chamber of the Countess. 

Right glad was the Countess of their com- 
ing, and she gazed steadfastly upon Owain, 
and said, “Luned, this knight has not the 
look of a traveller.” ‘‘What harm is there in 
that, lady?” said Luned. “I am certain,” said 
the Countess, “that no other man than this 
chased the soul from the body of my lord.” 
“So much the better for thee, lady,” said 
Luned, “for had he not been stronger than 
thy lord he could not have deprived him of 
life. There is no remedy for that which is past, 
be it as it may.” “Go back to thine abode,” 
sard the Countess, “and I will take counsel.” 

The next day the Countess caused all her 
subjects to assemble, and showed them that 
her earldom was left defenceless, and that it 
could not be protected but with horse and 
arms, and military skill. “Therefore,” said she 
“this is what I offer for your choice: either let 
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fend my dominions.” 

So they came to the determination that it 
was better that she should have permission 
to marry some one from elsewhere; and, 
thereupon, she sent for the bishops and arch- 
bishops to celebrate her nuptials with Owain. 
And the men of the earldom did Owain hom- 
age. 

And Owain defended the Fountain with 
lance and sword. And this is the manner in 
which he defended it: Whensoever a knight 
came there he overthrew him, and sold him 
for his full worth, and what he thus gained he 
divided among his barons and his knights; 
and no man in the whole world could be more 
beloved than he was by his subjects. And it 
was thus for the space of three years. 


It befell that as Gwalchmai went forth one 
day with King Arthur, he perceived him to be 
very sad and sorrowful. And Gwalchmai was 
much grieved to see Arthur in this state; and 
he questioned him, saying, “Oh, my lord! what 
has befallen thee?” “In sooth, Gwalchmai,” 
said Arthur, “I am grieved concerning Owain, 
whom I have lost these three years, and I 
shall certainly die if the fourth year passes 
without my seeing him. Now I am sure, that 
it is through the tale which Kynon the son of 
Clydno related, that I have lost Owain.” 
“There is no need for thee,” said Gwalchmai, 
“to summon to arms thy whole dominions on 
this account, for thou thyself and the men of 
thy household will be able to avenge Owain, if 
he be slain; or to set him free, if he be in 
prison; and, if alive, to bring him back with 
thee.” And it was settled according to what 
Gwalchmai had said. 

Then Arthur and the men of his household 
prepared to go and seek Owain, and their 
number was three thousand, besides their at- 
tendants. And Kynon the son of Clydno acted 
as their guide. And Arthur came to the Castle 
where Kynon had been before, and when he 
came there the youths were shooting in the 
same place, and the yellow man was standing 
hard by. When the yellow man saw Arthur 
he greeted him, and invited him to the Cas- 
tle; and Arthur accepted his invitation, and 
they entered the Castle together. And great as 
was the number of his retinue, their presence 
was scarcely observed in the Castle, so vast 
was its’ extent. And the maidens rose up to 


one of you take me, or give your consent for ss wait on them, and the service of the maidens 
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appeared to them all to excel any attendance overthrown by him, except Arthur and Gwal- 
they had ever met with; and even the pages chmai. And Arthur armed himself to encoun- 
who had charge of the horses were no worse ter the Knight. “Oh, my lord,” said Gwal- 
served, that night, than Arthur himself would chmai, “permit me to fight with him first.” 
have been in his own palace. sAnd Arthur permitted him, And he went 
The next morning Arthur set out thence, forth to meet the Knight, having over him- 
with Kynon for his guide, and came to the _ self and his horse a satin robe of honour which 
place where the black man was. And the had been sent him by the daughter of the 
stature of the black man was more surprising Earl of Rhangyw, and in this dress he was 
to Arthur than it had been represented to him. 10 not known by any of the host. And they 
And they came to the top of the wooded steep, charged each other, and fought all that day 
and traversed the valley till they reached the until the evening, and neither of them was 
green tree, where they saw the fountain, and able to unhorse the other. 
the bowl, and the slab. And upon that, Kai The next day they fought with strong lances, 
came to Arthur and spoke to him. “My lord,” 15 and neither of them could obtain the mastery. 
said he, “I know the meaning of all this, and And the third day they fought with ex- 
my request is, that thou wilt permit me to ceeding strong lances. And they were in- 
throw the water on the slab, and to receive censed with rage, and fought furiously, even 
the first adventure that may befall.” And until noon. And they gave each other such 
Arthur gave him leave. 20a shock that the girths of their horses were 
Then Kai threw a bowlful of water upon the broken, so that they fell over their horses’ 
slab, and immediately there came the thunder, cruppers to the ground. And they rose up 
and after the thunder the shower. And such a speedily, and drew their swords, and resumed 
thunder storm they had never known before, the combat; and the multitude that witnessed 
and many of the attendants who were inzs their encounter felt assured that they had 
Arthur’s train were killed by the shower. After never before seen two men so valiant or so 
the shower had ceased the sky became clear; powerful. And had it been midnight, it would 
and on looking at the tree they beheld it have been light from the fire that flashed 
completely leafless. Then the birds descended from their weapons. And the Knight gave 
upon the tree, and the song of the birds was30 Gwalchmai a blow that turned his helmet 
far sweeter than any strain they had ever from off his face, so that the Knight knew 
heard before. Then they beheld a knight on a _ that it was Gwalchmai. Then Owain said, “My 
coal-black horse, clothed in black satin, com- lord Gwalchmai, I did not know thee for my 
ing rapidly towards them. And Kai met him cousin, owing to the robe of honour that en- 
and encountered him, and it was not long 3s veloped thee; take my sword and my arms.” 
before Kai was overthrown. And the knight Said Gwalchmai, “Thou, Owain, art the vic- 
withdrew, and Arthur and his host encamped tor; take thou my sword.” And with that 
for the night. Arthur saw that they were conversing, and 
And when they arose in the morning, they advanced towards them. “My lord Arthur,” 
perceived the signal of combat upon the lance 4° said Gwalchmai, “here is Owain, who has 
of the Knight. And Kai came to Arthur, and vanquished me, and will not take my arms.” 
spoke to him: “My lord,” said he, “though I “My lord,” said Owain, “it is he that has 
was overthrown yesterday, if it seem good to. vanquished me, and he will not take my 
thee, I would gladly meet the Knight again to- sword.” “Give me your swords,” said Arthur, 
day.” “Thou mayst do so,” said Arthur. And 4s “and then neither of you has vanquished the 
Kai went towards the Knight. And on the other.” Then Owain put his arms around 
spot he overthrew Kai, and struck him with Arthur's neck, and they embraced. And all the 
the head of his lance in the forehead, so that host hurried forward to see Owain, and to em- 
it broke his helmet and the head-piece, and brace him; and there was nigh being a loss 
pierced the skin and the flesh, the breadth of soof life, so great was the press. 
the spear-head, even to the bone. And Kai And they retired that night, and the next 
returned to his companions. day Arthur prepared to depart. “My lord,” 
After this, all the household of Arthur went said Owain, “this is not well of. thee; for I 
forth, one after the other, to combat the have been absent from thee these three years, 
Knight, until there was not one that was not ssand during all that time, up to this very 
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day, I have been preparing a banquet for 
thee, knowing that thou wouldst come to seek 
me. Tarry with me, therefore, until thou and 
thy attendants have recovered the fatigues of 
the journey, and have been anointed.” 

And they all proceeded to the Castle of the 
Countess of the Fountain, and the banquet 
which had been three years preparing was 
consumed in three months. Never had they a 
more delicious or agreeable banquet. And 
Arthur prepared to depart. Then he sent an 
embassy to the Countess, to beseech her to 
permit Owain to go with him for the space 
of three months, that he might show him to 
the nobles and the fair dames of the Island 
of Britain. And the Countess gave her con- 
sent, although it was very painful to her. So 
Owain came with Arthur to the Island of 
Britain. And when he was once more amongst 
his kindred and friends, he remained three 
years, instead of three months, with them. 


And as Owain one day sat at meat, in the 
city of Caerlleon upon Usk, behold a damsel 
entered upon a bay horse, with a curling 
mane and covered with foam, and the bridle 
and so much as was seen of the saddle were 
of gold. And the damsel was arrayed in a 
dress of yellow satin. And she came up to 
Owain, and took the ring from off his hand. 
“Thus,” said she, “shall be treated the de- 
ceiver, the traitor, the faithless, the disgraced, 
and the beardless.”’ And she turned her horse's 
head and departed. 

Then his adventure came to Owain’s re- 
membrance, and he was sorrowful; and having 
finished eating he went to his own abode and 
made preparations that night. And the next 
day he arose but did not go to the Court, but 
wandered to the distant parts of the earth 
and to uncultivated mountains. And he re- 
mained there until all his apparel was worn 
out, and his body was wasted away, and his 
hair was grown long. And he went about with 
the wild beasts and fed with them, until they 
became familiar with him; but at length he 
grew so weak that he could no longer bear 
them company. Then he descended from the 
mountains to the valley, and came to a park 
that was the fairest in the world, and belonged 
to a widowed Countess. 

One day the Countess and her maidens went 
forth to walk by a lake, that was in the mid- 
dle of the park. And they saw the form of a 
man. And they were terrified. Nevertheless 
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they went near him, and touched him, and 

looked at him. And they saw that there was 

life in him, though he was exhausted by the 

heat of the sun. And the Countess returned to 
5 the Castle, and took a flask full of precious 
ointment, and gave it to one of her maidens. 
“Go with this,” said she, “and take with thee 
yonder horse and clothing, and place them 
near the man we saw just now. And anoint 
him with this balsam, near his heart; and if 
there is life in him, he will arise through the 
efficacy of this balsam. Then watch what he 
will do.” 

And the maiden departed from her, and 
poured the whole of the balsam upon Owain, 
and left the horse and the garments hard by, 
and went a little way off, and hid herself to 
watch him. In a short time she saw him begin 
to move his arms; and he rose up, and looked 
at his person, and became ashamed of the 
unseemliness of his appearance. Then he per- 
ceived the horse and the garments that were 
near him. And he crept forward till he was 
able to draw the garments to him from off 
the saddle. And he clothed himself, and with 
difficulty mounted the horse. Then the dam- 
sel discovered herself to him, and saluted 
him. And he was rejoiced when he saw her, 
and inquired of her, what land and what 
territory that was. “Truly,” said the maiden, 
“a widowed Countess owns yonder Castle; at 
the death of her husband, he left her two 
Earldoms, but at this day she has but this 
one dwelling that has not been wrested from 
her by a young Earl, who is her neighbour, be- 
cause she refused to become his wife.” “That 
is pity,’ said Owain. And he and the maiden 
proceeded to the Castle; and he alighted 
there, and the maiden conducted him to a 


10 


4opleasant chamber, and kindled a fire and left 


him. 

And the maiden came to the Countess, and 
gave the flask into her hand. “Ha! maiden,” 
said the Countess, “where is all the balsam?” 

4s“Have I not used it all?” said she. “Oh 
maiden,” said the Countess, “I cannot easily 
forgive thee this; it is sad for me to have 
wasted seven-score pounds’ worth of precious 
ointment upon a stranger whom I know not. 

so However, maiden, wait thou upon him, until 
he is quite recovered.” 

And the maiden did so, and furnished him 
with meat and drink, and fire, and lodging, 
and medicaments, until he was well again. 

55And in three months he was restored to his 
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former guise, and became even more comely 
than he had ever been before. 

One day Owain heard a great tumult, and 
a sound of arms in the Castle, and he in- 
quired of the maiden the cause thereof. “The 
Earl,” said she, “whom I mentioned to thee, 
has come before the Castle, with a numerous 
army, to subdue the Gountess.” And Owain 
inquired of her whether the Countess had a 
horse and arms in her possession. “She has the 
best in the world,” said the maiden. “Wilt 
thou go and request the loan of a horse and 
arms for me,” said Owain, “that I may go 
and look at this army?” “I will,’ said the 
maiden. 

And she came to the Countess, and told 
her what Owain had said. And the Countess 
laughed. “Truly,” said she, “I will even give 
him a horse and arms for ever; such a horse 
and sich arms had he never yet, and I am 
glad that they should be taken by him to- 
day, lest my enemies should have them 
against my will to-morrow. Yet I know not 
what he would do with them.” 

The Countess bade them bring out a beau- 
tiful black steed, upon which was a beechen 
saddle, and a suit of armour, for man and 
horse. And Owain armed himself, and mounted 
the horse, and went forth, attended by two 
pages completely equipped, with horses and 
arms. And when they came near to the Earl's 
army, they could see neither its extent nor its 
extremity. And Owain asked the pages in 
which troop the Earl was. “In yonder troop,” 
said they, “in which are four yellow stand- 
ards. Two of them are before, and two be- 
hind him.” “Now,” said Owain, “do you re- 
turn and await me near the portal of the 
Castle.’ So they returned, and Owain pressed 
forward until he met the Earl. And Owain 
drew him completely out of his saddle, and 
turned his horse’s head towards the Castle, 
and though it was with difficulty, he brought 
the Earl to the portal, where the pages 
awaited him. And in they came. And Owain 
presented the Earl as a gift to the Countess. 
And said to her, “Behold a requital to thee 
for thy blessed balsam.” 

The army encamped around the Castle. And 
the Earl restored to the Countess the two 
Earldoms he had taken from her, as a ran- 
som for his life; and for his freedom he 
gave her the half of his own dominions, and 
all his gold, and his silver, and his jewels, 
besides hostages. 
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And Owain took his departure. And the 
Countess and all her subjects besought him to 
remain, but Owain chose rather to wander 
through distant lands and deserts. 

And as he journeyed, he heard a loud yell- 
ing in a wood. And it was repeated a second 
and a third time. And Owain went towards the 
spot, and beheld a huge craggy mound, in the 
middle of the wood; on the side of which 
was a grey rock. And there was a cleft in 
the rock, and a serpent was within the cleft. 
And near the rock stood a black lion, and 
every time the lion sought to go thence, the 
serpent darted towards him to attack him. 
And Owain unsheathed his sword, and drew 
near to the rock; and as the serpent sprang 
out, he struck him with his sword, and cut 
him in two. And he dried his sword, and went 
on his way, as before. But behold the lon 
followed him, and played about him, as though 
it had been a greyhound that he had reared. 

They proceeded thus throughout the day, 
until the evening. And when it was time for 
Owain to take his rest, he dismounted, and 
turned his horse loose in a flat and wooded 
meadow. And he struck fire, and when the fire 
was kindled, the lion brought him fuel enough 
to last for three nights. And the lion disap- 
peared. And presently the lion returned, bear- 
ing a fine large roebuck. And he threw it 
down before Owain, who went towards the fire 
with it. 

And Owain took the roebuck, and skinned 
it, and placed collops of its flesh upon skewers, 
around the fire. The rest of the buck he gave 
to the lon to devour. While he was doing 
this, he heard a deep sigh near him, and a 
second, and a third. And Owain called out to 
know whether the sigh he heard proceeded 
from a mortal; and he received answer that 
it did. “Who art thou?” said Owain. “Truly,” 
said the voice, ‘I am Luned, the handmaiden 
of the Countess of the Fountain.” 

“And what dost thou here?” said Owain. “IJ 


5am imprisoned,” said she, ‘‘on account of the 


knight who came from Arthur's Court, and 
married the Countess. And he stayed a short 
time with her, but he afterwards departed 
for the Court of Arthur, and has not returned 
since. And he was the friend I loved best in 
the world. And two of the pages in the 
Countess’s chamber traduced him, and called 
him a deceiver. And I told them that they 
two were not a match for him alone. So they 
imprisoned me in the stone vault, and said 
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that I should be put to death, unless he came 
_ himself to deliver me, by a certain day; and 
that is no further off than the day after to- 
morrow. And I have no one to send to seek 
him for me. And his name is Owain the son 
of Urien.” “And art thou certain that if that 
knight knew all this, he would come to thy 
rescue?” “I am most certain of it,” said she. 

When the collops were cooked, Owain di- 
vided them into two parts, between himself 
and the maiden; and after they had eaten, 
they talked together, until the day dawned. 
And the next morning Owain inquired of the 
damsel, if there was any place where he could 
get food and entertainment for that night. 
There is, Lord,” said she; “cross over yonder, 
and go along the side of the river, and in a 
short time thou wilt see a great Castle, in 
which are many towers, and the Earl who 
owns that Castle is the most hospitable man 
in the world. There thou mayst spend the 
night.” 

Never did sentinel keep stricter watch over 
his lord, than the lion that night over Owain. 

And Owain accoutred his horse, and passed 
across by the ford, and came in sight of the 
Castle. And he entered it, and was honourably 
received. And his horse was well cared for, 
and plenty of fodder was placed before him. 


Then the lion went and lay down in thez 


horse’s manger; so that none of the people 
of the Castle dared to approach him. The 
treatment which Owain met with there was 
such as he had never known elsewhere. for 
everyone was as sorrowful as though death 
had been upon him. And they went to meat; 
and the Earl sat upon one side of Owain, and 
on the other side his only daughter. And 
Owain had never seen any more lovely than 
she. Then the lion came and placed himself 
between Owain’s feet, and he fed him with 
every kind of food that he took himself. And 
he never saw anything equal to the sadness of 
the people. 

In the middle of the repast the Earl began 
to bid Owain welcome. “Then,” said Owain, 
“behold, it is time for thee to be cheerful.” 
“Heaven knows,” said the Earl, “that it is 
not thy coming that makes us sorrowful, but 
we have cause enough for sadness and care.” 
“What is that?” said Owain. “I have two 
sons,” replied the Earl, ‘and yesterday they 
went to the mountains to hunt. Now there is 
on the mountains a monster who kills men and 
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to-morrow is the time he has fixed to be here, 
and he threatens that he will then slay my 
sons before my eyes, unless I will deliver into 
his hands this my daughter. He has the form 
of a man, but in stature he is no less than a 
giant.” 

“Truly,” said Owain, “that is lamentable. 
And which wilt thou do?” “Heaven knows,” 
said the Earl, “it will be better that my 
sons should be slain against my will, than 
that I should voluntarily give up my daugh- 
ter to him to ill-treat and destroy.” Then they 
talked about other things, and Owain stayed 
there that night. 

The next morning they heard an exceeding 
great clamour, which was caused by the com- 
ing of the giant with the two youths. And 
the Earl was anxious both to protect his Castle 
and to release his two sons. Then Owain put 
on his armour and went forth to encounter 
the giant, and the lion followed him. And 
when the giant saw that Owain was armed, he 
rushed towards him and attacked him. And 
the lion fought with the giant much more 
fiercely than Owain did. “Truly,” said the 
giant, “I should find no difficulty in fighting 
with thee, were it not for the animal that is 
with thee.” Upon that Owain took the lion 
back to the Castle, and shut the gate upon 
him, and then he returned to fight the giant, 
as before. And the lion roared very loud, for 
he heard that it went hard with Owain. And 
he climbed up till he reached the top of the 
Earl’s hall, and thence he got to the top of the 
Castle, and he sprang down from the walls 
and went and joined Owain. And the lion 
gave the giant a stroke with his paw, which 
tore him from his shoulder to his hip, and his 
heart was laid bare, and the giant fell down 
dead. Then Owain restored the two youths 
to their father. 

The Earl besought Owain to remain with 
him, and he would not, but set forward to- 
wards the meadow where Luned was. And 
when he came there he saw a great fire kin- 
dled, and two youths with beautiful curling 
auburn hair were leading the maiden to cast 
her into the fire. And Owain asked them what 
charge they had against her. And they told 
him of the compact that was between them, as 
the maiden had done the night before. “And,” 
said they, ‘Owain has failed her, therefore 
we are taking her to be burnt.” “Truly.” said 
Owain, “he is a good knight, and if he khew 


devours them, and he seized my sons; and ssthat the maiden was in such peril, I marvel 
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that he came not to her rescue; but if you our silver; and the corpses of our husbands 
will accept me in his stead, I will do battle are still in this house, and many others with 
with you.” “We will,” said the youths, “by them. And this, Chieftain, is the cause of our 


him who made us.” grief, and we are sorry that thou art come 
And they attacked Owain, and he was hard s hither, lest harm should befall thee.” 
beset by them. And with that the lion came And Owain was grieved when he heard this. 


to Owain’s assistance, and they two got the And he went forth from the Castle, and he 
better of the young men. And they said to beheld a knight approaching him, who saluted 
him, “Chieftain, it was not agreed that we him in a friendly and cheerful manner, as if 
should fight save with thyself alone, and it 10 he had been a brother. And this was the sav- 
is harder for us to contend with yonder age black man. “In very sooth,” said Owain, 
animal than with thee.” And Owain put the “it is not to seek thy friendship that I am 
lion in the place where the maiden had been here.” “In sooth,” said he, “thou shalt find 
imprisoned, and blocked up the door with it then.” And with that they charged each 
stones, and he went to fight with the young #5 other, and fought furiously. And Owain over- 
men, as before. But Owain had not his usual came him, and bound his hands behind his 
strength, and the two youths pressed hard back. Then the black savage besought Owain 
upon him. And the lion roared incessantly at to spare his life, and spoke thus: “My lord 
seeing Owain in trouble; and he burst through Owain,” said he, “it was foretold that thou 
the wall until he found a way out, and rushed 2° shouldst come hither and vanquish me, and 
upon the young men, and instantly slew them. thou-hast done so. I was a robber here, and my 
So Luned was saved from being burned. house was a house of spoil; but grant me my 

Then Owain returned with Luned to the life, and I will become the keeper of an 
dominions of the Countess of the Fountain. Hospice, and I will maintain this house as 
And when he went thence he took the Coun-25 an Hospice for weak and for strong, as long 
tess with him to Arthur’s Court, and she was.’ as I live, for the good of thy soul.” And 
his wife as long as she lived. Owain accepted this proposal of him, and re- 

mained there that night. 

And then he took the road that led to the And the next day he took the four-and- 
Court of the savage black man, and Owain ° twenty ladies, and their horses, and their rai- 
fought with him, and the lion did not quit ment, and what they possessed of goods and 
Owain until he had vanquished him. And jewels, and proceeded with them to Arthur's 
when he reached the Court of the savage black Court. And if Arthur was rejoiced when he 
man he entered the hall, and beheld four- saw him, after he had lost him the first time, 
and-twenty ladies, the fairest that could be;; his joy was now much greater. And of those 
seen. And the garments which they had on _ ladies, such as wished to remain in Arthur’s 
were not worth four-and-twenty pence, and Court remained there, and such as wished to 
they were as sorrowful as death. And Owain depart departed. 
asked them the cause of their sadness. And And thenceforward Owain dwelt at Arthur’s 
they said, “We are the daughters of Earls, +o Court greatly beloved, as the head of his 
and we all came here with our husbands, household, until he went away with his fol- 
whom we dearly loved. And we were received lowers; and those were the army of three 
with honour and rejoicing. And we were hundred ravens which Kenverchyn had left 
thrown into a state of stupor, and while we him. And wherever Owain went with these 
were thus, the demon who owns this Castle 4s he was victorious. 
slew all our husbands, and took from us our And this is the tale of THE Lapy oF THE 
horses, and our raiment, and our gold, and FounTan. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED 


The Nibelungenlied, written by one or more 
authors in the thirteenth century in the Middle 
High German dialect, and based upon earlier 
German songs, legends, and traditions, is often 
called the Jlzad of the Germanic races. In the 
nineteenth century, the German composer Richard 
Wagner reshaped some of the material to make 

it suitable for the librettos of his music dramas. 
‘The first part of the poem relates the wooing, 
marriage, and murder of the hero, Siegfried; the 
second relates the vengeance of his widow. 
Siegfried, king of the Nibelungs in Lower Ger- 
many, is in love with Kriemhild, sister of the 
Burgundian King Gunther. Gunther promises 
Kriemhild to Siegfried on condition that 
the latter aids Gunther in winning Brunhilde, 
Queen of Iceland, as his wife. Brunhilde, an 
amazon of supernatural strength, will marry 
only a man who proves himself superior to 


SIXTH ADVENTURE 


HOW GUNTHER WENT TO ISSLAND TO WOO 
BRUNHILD 


A fresh rumour spread beyond the Rhine. 
It was reported that many maidens dwelt 
there; and Gunther was minded to woo one 
of them, whereat his knights and his liege- 
men were well pleased. 

There was a queen high throned across the 
sea, that had not her like, beyond measure 
fair and of mickle strength, and her love was 
for that knight only that could pass her at 
the spear. She hurled the stone and leapt 
after it to the mark. And he that desired the 
noble damsel’s love must first win boldly in 
these three games. If he failed but in one, 
he lost his head. 

And oft had this happened already, when 
the rumour thereof reached the noble warrior 
by the Rhine, who fixed his desire upon the 
maiden, the which, or all was done, cost the 
life of many heroes. 


On a day that the king sat with his men, » 


and they cast to and fro whom their prince 
might best take to wife for his own comfort 
and the good of his land, the lord of Rhine- 
land said, “I will hence across the sea to 
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her in strength and skill. Gunther confronts 
Brunhilde as her adversary and suitor. Siegfried, 
made invisible by a magic garment, aids Gun- 
ther in defeating Brunhilde and as a reward re- 
ceives Kriemhild as his wife. When Brunhilde 
learns of the trick that has been played upon 
her, she brings about Siegfried’s murder. Kriem- 
hild, in revenge, has Gunther and most of his 
followers murdered. During the conflict Kriem- 
hild also loses her life. 

The poem embodies ideals of loyalty and 
nobility, hatred of treason and deception, and 
faith in the righteousness of just revenge. It 
abounds in beautiful and tragic episodes, relieved 
by grim irony germane to primitive epic litera- 
ture, and occasional scenes of grotesque humor 
and even coarse burlesque. 

The translation of the following selection is that 
of Margaret Armour in Everyman’s Library. 


Brunhild, let what will betide. For her sake 
I will peril my body, for I lose it if I win 
her not to wife.” 

“Do not so,” said Siegfried. “Cruel is the 
queen, and he that would woo her playeth too 
high a stake. Make not this journey.” 

But King Gunther answered. “Never yet 
was woman born so stark and bold, that, with 
this single hand, I could not vanquish her 
in strife.” 

But Siegfried said, “Peace! thou knowest 
her not. Wert thou four men, thou wert no 
match for her grim wrath. In good faith I 
counsel thee to let the matter be. If thou 


‘lovest thy life, come not in such straits for 


ta 


her sake.” 

“Nay, now, I care not how stark she 
be; I will journey. even as I have said, to 
Brunhild, and take my chance. For her great 
beauty I must adventure this. What if God 
prosper me, and she follow me to the 
Rhine?” 

“Then I counsel thee.” said Hagen, “to 
ask Siegfried to share with thee this hard 
emprise. It were well, since he knoweth so 
much of Brunhild.” 

So the king spake, “Wilt thou help me, most 
noble Siegfried, to woo the damsel? Grant 
me this, and if I win the royal maiden for 
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my dear one, I will adventure honour and 
life for thy sake.” 

Siegfried, the son of Siegmund, made an- 
swer, “Give me thy sister Kriemhild, the 
high princess, and I will do it. Other meed I 
ask not.” 

Said Gunther, “I swear it, Siegfried, on 
thy hand. If Brunhild come hither, I will give 
thee my sister to wife; and mayest thou live 
joyfully with her to thy life’s end.” 

The noble warriors sware an oath; and 
travail cnow they endured, or they led back 
the fair one to the Rhine; yea, ofttimes they 
were straightened sore. 

I have heard tell of wild dwarfs: how that 
they dwell in hollow mountains, and wear 
wonderful cloaks called Tarnkappes. And who- 
so hath this on his body cometh not in scathe 
by blows or spear-thrusts; nor is he seen of 
any man so long as he weareth it, but may 
spy and hearken at his will. His strength also 
waxeth thereby; so runneth the tale. 

Siegfried took the Turrkappe with him that 
he had wrested from Albric the dwarf. And 


these high and noble knights made ready for? 


the journey. When stark Siegfried did on the 
Tarnkappe, he was strong with the strength 
of twelve men, and with these cunning de- 
vices he won the royal maiden; for the cloak 
of cloud was fashioned 
whoso wore it did what him listed, none see- 
ing; and he won Brunhild thereby, that after 
brought him dole. 


“Now tell me, Siegfried. or we depart, 


how we may cross the sea with honour? Shall 3s 


we take warriors with us to Brunhild’s land? 
It were easy to summon thirty thousand 
knights.” 

But Siegfried answered, “Howsoever great 
a host we led thither, the cruelty of the queen 
is such, that every mother’s son of them must 
perish. A better plan is mine, most noble 
king. Let us down to the Rhine as simple 
knights, even these friends that I name. Thou 
and I, and, further. only two. So shall we 
woo the damsel, let the issue be as it may. 
T shall be one. and thou shalt be another. 
Let the third be Hagen, and the fourth Dank- 
wart, the doughty man. A thousand shall 
not prevail against us.” 

“Fain would I know,” said the king then, 
“what manner of raiment we should wear 
before Brunhild. Prithee, counsel me in this 
matter, Siegfried.” 
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on such wise, that: 
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but the best, wherefore let us appear before 
the women in goodly apparel, that none may 
cry shame on us hereafter.” 

Then said the knight, “I will go, myself, 


sto my dear mother, and beseech her that she 


let her damsels make ready for us such gar- 
ments as may bring us honour before the 
royal maiden.’* 

But Hagen said courteously, ‘Wherefore 
beg this service of thy mother? Tell thy sis- 
ter of thy intent. She is skilled, and will pro- 
vide thee with goodly raiment.” 

And Gunther prayed his sister to receive 
him and Siegfried. The which she did after 
she had robed her in her best apparel. She 
was little grieved at the coming of the knights. 
Her attendants were fitly adorned, and the 
knights went in. When she saw them, she 
rose from her seat, and hasted, and received 
the noble guest and her brother courteously. 
She said, “Thou art welcome, my brother: 
thou and thy frend. I would know what 
hath brought you to the court. Tell me, I 
pray you, noble knights, how it standeth with 
you” 

The king answered, ‘Lady, I will tell thee. 
An hard adventure is before us, the which 
we must bear boldly through. We ride a-woo- 
ing into a far and a strange land, and have 
need of rich apparel.” 

“Now sit, dear brother,” said the king’s 
child, “and tell me plainly who the women are 
that ye would woo in other kings’ lands.’’ The 
maiden took both the chosen knights by the 
hand, and led them to the rich cushion where- 
on she had sat, and on the which were wrought 
(for this I know) fair pictures raised with 
gold. They wearied not, certes, among the 
women. Of kind glances and soft looks there 
was no stint. Siegfried bore her in his heart, 
and loved her as his life, and won her for 
his wife by noble service. 

The great king said, “Dearest sister mine, 
we need thy help. We go to sojourn in the 
land of Brunhild, and must have rich ap- 
parel to wear before the women.” 

The princess answered, “If I can aid thee 
in any wise, believe me, I will do it; sad 
were Kriemhild if aught were denied thee. 
Ask of me, nothing doubting, noble knight, 
and, as a master, command me; all that thou 
desirest I will readily perform.” 

“We would have goodly raiment, dear sis- 
ter, and therein thy white hand shall help 


“In the land of Brunhild they wear naught ss us. Let thy maids bestir them, that we be 
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fair equipped, since none shall turn us from 
this journey.” 

Said the damsel, “Now mark what I say. 
We have silk of our own; bid them bring us 
hither, on the shields, precious stones to work 
the robes withal, that unashamed ye may 
wear them before the royal maiden.’ The 
princess asked, “Who are they that shall fol- 
low thee in rich array to the court?” 

And he answered, ‘We be four. My two 
liegemen, Dankwart and Hagen, ride with us. 
And what I tell thee, mark well. For each 
of four days thou shalt provide us with three 
changes of good raiment, that we be not 
scorned in Brunhild’s land!” 

She promised this to the knights, and they 
took their leave. 

Then Princess Kriemhild summoned from 
their chambers thirty of her maidens that 
had great skill in such work. 

Silk from Araby, white as snow, and from 
Zazamanc, green like clover, they embroid- 
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ered with precious stones. The royal maiden © 


cut them herself. In sooth, they were goodly 
robes. Linings finely fashioned from fishes’ 
skins, rarely seen then, they covered, as many 
as they had, with silk, and wrought them 
with gold. Many a marvel could one tell of 
these garments. For they had, in plenty, the 
finest silks from Morocco and Libya that the 
children of kings ever wore. It was not hard 
to see that Kriemhild loved the warriors. And 
because they desired rich apparel, the black- 
spotted ermine was not spared, the which 
good knights covet still for hightides. 

Precious stones sparkled on gold of Araby. 
Certes, the women were not idle. Inside of 
seven weeks the clothes were ready, and also 
weapons for the knights. 

Now when all was done, a stout ship lay 
waiting on the Rhine to bear them down to 
the sea. Ill paid were the maidens, after, for 
their toil. 

When they told the knights that the rich 
vesture they were to wear was ready, and 
that all they had asked was accomplished, they 
were eager to quit the Rhine. A messenger 
was sent to them, that they might try on 
their new apparel, lest haply it might be too 
short or too long for any. But the measure 
was exact, wherefore they thanked the maid- 
ens. All that saw.it owned that, in the whole 
world, none was better. They wore it proudly 
at the court, and none were praised above 
them for their attire. 
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The maidens had sweet thanks, and the 
doughty warriors took their leave right cour- 
teously, and bright eyes were dim and wet 
with tears. 

Kriemhild said, “Dear brother, thou didst 
better to stay here and woo other women 
without a risk to thy body. It were easy to 
find, nigh at hand, a wife of as high line- 
age.” 

I ween her heart told her the dole that 
was to come. And they wept all together, and 
refused to be comforted, till the gold on 
their breasts was wet with the tears that 
rolled down from their eyes. 

She spake further, “Sir Siegfried, to thy 
care and good faith I commend my dear 
brother, that no evil betide him in Brunhild’s 
land.” The knight gave his hand thereon, and 
promised it. He said, “Fear not, lady; if I 
live, I will bring him back safe to the Rhine. 
I swear it by mine own body.” 

And the fair maiden thanked him. 

They carried down the shields of ruddy 
gold to the strand, and stowed their armour 
in the vessel, and let fetch their horses, for 
they were eager to be gone. The women made 
mickle dole. Fair damsels stood at the win- 
dows. The fresh wind caught the sail, and lo! 
the good knights sat on the Rhine. 

Then said Gunther, “Who shall be steers- 
man?” 

“That will I be,” answered Siegfried. “Trust 
me, ye heroes, and I will pilot you hence, for 
I know the currents.” So with stout hearts 
they left Burgundy. Siegfried took hold of 
pole and pushed from the strand. Gunther 
himself took an oar, and they fell away from 
the shore. They had rich meats with them, 
and Rhine wine of the best. Their horses 
stood easy and quiet; their boat flew light, 
and disadventure they had none. Their strong 
sails filled, and they made twenty miles or 
night feli, for the wind favoured them. But 
their high emprise brought many women dole. 
They say that by the twelfth morning the 
wind had blown them afar to Isenstein in 
Brunhild’s land, the which none had seen 
before that, save Siegfried. When King 
Gunther beheld so many towers and broad 
marches, he cried out, ‘““Now say, friend Sieg- 
fried; knowest thou whose are these castles 
and these fair lands? By my troth, I have 
never in my life seen castles so many and so 
goodly as stand there before us. A mighty 
man he must be that hath builded them.” 
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Whereto Siegfried made answer, “Yea, I and, by reason thereof, the women that spied 
know well. They are all Brunhild’s—towers through the windows deemed King Gunther 
and lands, and the castle of Isenstein. I say of the more worship. He held the good horse 
sooth; and many fair women shall ye behold _ by the bridle; stately it was and sleek, mickle 
this day, Now I counsel you, O knights, for sand stark, and King Gunther sat in the saddle, 
so it seemeth good to me, that ye be all of and Siegfried served him; but Gunther for- 
one mind and one mord: we must stand got this afterward. 
warily before Brunhild the queen. And when Then Siegfried took his own horse from the 
we see the fair one amidst of her folk, be sure ship. Seldom before had he held the stirrup 
that ye tell all the same story: that Gunther 10 for a warrior to mount. And all this the fair 
is my lord, and I his liegeman. So shall he women marked through the loopholes. The 
win to his desire. Yet this I do less for love heroes were clad alike; both their horses and 
of thee than for the fair maid, thy sister, their apparel were snow-white, and the shields 
that is to me as my soul and mine own body, were goodly that shone in their hands. Their 
and for whom I gladly serve, that I may win 15 saddles were set with precious stones, their 
her to wife.” poitrals small, and hung with bells of burn- 

They promised with one accord, and none _ ished gold. So they rode proudly into Brun- 
gainsayed him through pride, the which stood _ hild’s courtyard, and came into the land as 
them in good stead when the king came to befitted their might, with new-sharpened 
stand before Brunhild. 20 spears, and finely-tempered swords, keen and 

massy, that reached to their spurs. All this 
Brunhild, the royal maiden, saw. 


SEVENTH ADVENTURE : Dankwart rode with them, and Hagen. 
These knights, they say, wore clothes of 
HOW GUNTHER WON BRUNHILD 25 raven-black, and their shields were mickle, 


broad and goodly. Stones from India shone 
Meanwhile the ship was come nigh to the on their apparel. They left the vessel un- 
castle, and the king saw many fair maidens guarded on the beach, and rode up to the 
that stood above at the windows. It irked castle. There they saw eighty and six towers, 
him that he knew them not, and he said to30 three great palaces, and a stately hall of 
Siegfried, his friend, “Knowest thou aught costly marble, green like grass, wherein the 
of these maidens that look down at us on the queen sat with her courtiers. 
sea? Howso their lord hight, they are, certes, Brunhild’s men unlocked the castle gate 
right noble.” and threw it wide, and ran toward them, and 
Bold Siegfried answered, “Spy secretly 3; welcomed the guests to their queen’s land. 
among them, and say which thou wouldst They bade hold the horses, and take the 
have chosen, if thou hadst had the choice.” shields from their hands. And the chamber- 
And Gunther said, “I will. I see one standing lain said, “Do off your swords now, and your 
at yonder window in snow-white robe. Goodly bright armour.” “Not so,’ answered Hagen 
is she, and for her fair body’s sake, mine 400f Trony; ‘“‘we will bear these ourselves.” 
eyes choose her. If I had the power, she But Siegfried told them the custom of the 
should be my wife.” court. “It is the law here that no guest shall 
“Thine eyes have led thee aright. That bear arms. Wherefore ye did well to give 
is the noble Brunhild, the beautiful lady them up.” 
that thou desirest with thy heart and thy 4; Gunther's man obeyed, much loth. They 
soul.” Gunther found no fault in her. bade pour out the wine for the guests, and 
The queen bade her damsels void the win- sce that they were well lodged. Willing knights 
dows, nor stand in the gaze of strangers. They in princely attire ran to and fro to serve 
obeyed; but what they did after hath been them, spying with many glances at the stran- 
told us. They adorned them for the warriors, so gers. 


as is the manner of fair women; then they They brought word to Brunhild that un- 
stole to the loopholes and looked curiously known warriors in rich apparel were come 
at the heroes. thither, sailing on the sea, and the beautiful 


These came only four strong into the land. maiden questioned them. “Tell me,” said the 
Bold Siegfried held a horse on the strand, ssqueen, “who these strangers be that stand 
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yonder so proudly, and for whose sake they 


be come.” And one of the courtiers made an- 
swer. “In sooth, Lady, albeit I never yet set 
eyes on them, one among them much resem- 
bleth Siegfried, and him I counsel thee to 
welcome. The second of the company hath 
so lofty a mien that, if his power be equal 
| thereto, he might well be a great king and 
a ruler of wide lands, for he standeth right 
proudly before the others. The third, O Queen, 
is grim, yet a goodly man withal. His glance 
is swift and dark; he is fierce-tempered, I 
ween. The youngest pleaseth me well. Maid- 
enly and modest he standeth, yet it went hard, 
methinketh, with any that angered him. For 
all that he seemeth gentle, and is fashioned 
 daintily, if his wrath were once kindled, many 
a woman might weep, for he is a bold and 
virtuous knight, and right worshipful.” 

The queen said, “Bring me my robe. If 
stark Siegfried be come into my land to woo 
me, he shall pay for it with his life. I fear 
him not so greatly that I should yield me to 
be his wife.” 

Then Brunhild attired her in haste. An 
hundred or more of her damsels went with 
her, richly adorned, whom the guests beheld 
gladly. Brunhild’s knights of Issland gave 
them escort, to the number of five hundred 


or thereabout, their swords in their hands, the > 


which irked the bold strangers. They stood 
up from their seats; and the queen spake 
courteously to them when she saw Seigfried, 
“Thou are welcome, Siegfried, to this land. 
To what end art thou come? I prithee tell 
me.” 

“T thank thee, O Brunhild, fair daughter of 
a king, that thou greetest me before this 
worshipful knight. Thou showest Siegfried too 
much honour, for he is my lord, and the king 
of Rhineland. What boots it to say more? 
For thy sake we are come hither, for he 
would woo thee at all hazards. Weigh the 
matter betimes, for of a surety he will win 
thee. His name is Gunther; he is a great 
and mighty king, and he desireth naught 
save thy love. To this end I have followed 
him, nor had done it, but that he is my mas- 
tethe 


She answered, “If he by thy lord, and thou se 


be his man, let him withstand me at the 
games. If he have the mastery, then am I 
his wife, but let him fail in one of them, and 
ye be all dead men.” 
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us the games that thou proposest. It will go 


hard with Gunther or he yield thee the mas- 
tery, for he troweth well to win so fair a 
maiden.” 

“He must put the stone, and leap after it, 
and throw the spear with me. Ye may easily 
forfeit honour and life; wherefore be not 
so confident, but bethink you well.” 

Then bold Siegfried went to the king, and 
bade him fear naught, but speak freely to 
the queen. “For,” said he, “I will aid thee with 
cunning devices.” 

And King Gunther said, “Command me, 
great queen, and were it more yet, I would 
risk it for thy sake. I will lose my head, or 
win thee to wife.” 

When the queen heard this word, she bade 
haste to the sports, as was meet, and let 
them bring her harness, a golden buckler and 
a goodly shield. She did on a surcoat of silk 
from Libya, that had never been pierced in 
combat, cunningly fashioned and embroidered, 
and shining with precious stones. Her pride 
greatly angered the knights, and Dankwart and 
Hagen were downcast, for they feared for 
their lord, and thought, “Ill-starred was this 
journey.” 

Meanwhile, Siegfried, the cunning man, 
went, when none spied him, to the ship, where 
he found the Tarnkappe, and he did it on 
swiftly, that none knew. Then he hasted back 
to the crowd of knights, where the queen gave 
order for the sports, and, by his magic, he 
stole in among them, that no man was ware 
of him. The ring was marked out in the 
presence of armed knights to the number of 
seven hundred. These were the umpires, that 
should tell truly who won in the sports. 

Then came Brunhild. She stood armed, as 
she had meant to do battle with all the kings 
of the world. The silk was covered with gold 
spangles that showed her white skin. Her 
attendants brought her, for the strife, a shield 
of ruddy gold with iron studs, mickle and 
broad. The maid’s thong was an embroidered 
band, whereon lay stones green like grass, that 
sparkled among the gold. The knight must, 
certes, be bold that won such a lady. They 
say the shield the maiden bore was three spans 
thick under the folds, rich with steel and gold, 
that four of her chamberlains scarce could 
carry it. 

When stark Hagen saw them drag the 
shield forward, the hero of Trony was wroth, 


Then said Hagen of Trony, “Lady, show :;and cried, “How now, King Gunther? We 
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be dead men, for thou wooest the Devil’s 
wife!” 

Yet more must ye hear of her vesture. Her 
coat of mail was covered with silk from Aza- 
gouc, costly and rich, and the stones thereof 
sparkled on the queen’s body. They brought 
her the spear, heavy and big and sharp, that 
she was wont to throw. Stark and huge it was, 
mickle and broad, and made grim wounds with 
its edges. And hear, now, the marvel of its 
heaviness. Three weights and a half of iron 
were welded for it. Three of Brunhild’s lords 
scarce carried it. A woeful man was King 
Gunther, and he thought, “Lo! now, not the 
Devil in Hell could escape her. Were I in 
Burgundy with my life, she might wait long 
enough for my wooing.” He stood dismayed. 
Then they brought him his armour, and he did 
it on. 

Hagen came nigh to lose his wits for sor- 
row, and Dankwart, his brother, said, “By my 
troth, I rue this adventure. Once we were 
hight warriors, and shall we perish in this 
country by the hand of a woman? Alack! that 
we ever came hither! Had my brother Hagen 
but his sword, and I mine, Brunhild’s men 
would abate their pride; I ween they would 
walk softer. If I had sworn peace with a 
thousand oaths, that maid should die sooner 
than that my lord should lose his life.” 

“Tt were easy to quit this land,” said Hagen, 
his brother, “if we had our harness for the 
strife, and our good swords. This dame would 
be milder, I trow.” 

The noble maiden heard him plain, and, 
with smiling mouth, she looked over her 
shoulder. “Since he deemeth him so _ bold, 
bring his harness, and give to the heroes their 
sharp weapons. It is all one to me whether 
they be armed or naked. I never feared the 
might of any man, and doubt not but I shall 
overcome this king.” 

When they had brought the weapons, as the 
maid commanded, bold Dankwart grew red 
with joy. “Now let them drive what sport 
they like,’ he said; “Gunther is safe, since 
we have our swords.” 

Brunhild’s great strength appeared. They 
brought her a stone into the circle, heavy 
and huge, round also, and broad. Twelve 
strong knights scarce sufficed thereto. And 
this she threw when she had hurled the spear. 
Whereat the Burgundians were sore troubled, 
and Hagen cried, “Who is this that Gunther 
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wooeth? Would she were the Devil’s bride in 
Hell!” 

Then she turned back the sleeves from her 
white arms, and seized the shield, and brand- 
ished the spear above her head, and the con- 
test began. Gunther was sore dismayed. If 
Siegfried had not helped him, certes he had 
lost his life; but Siegfried went up to him 
secretly, and touched his hand. Gunther fell 
in fear by reason of his magic, and he thought, 
“Who touched me?” He looked round and saw 
no man. But Siegfried said, “It is I, Siegfried, 
thy friend. Fear naught from the queen. Give 
me the shield from thy hands, and let me 
carry it, and give heed to what I say. Make 
thou the gestures, and I will do the work.” 
And Gunther was glad when he knew him. 
“Guard well the secret of my magic, for all 
our sakes, lest the queen slay thee. See how 
boldly she challengeth thee.” 

Thereupon the royal maiden hurled her 
spear against the mickle and broad shield of 
Sieglind’s child, that sparks flew from it, as 
before a wind. The stark spear pierced through 
the shield, and struck fire from the coat of 
mail below. And the mighty man fell, and had 
perished but for the Tarnkappe. The blood 
gushed from Siegfried’s mouth. But he sprang | 
up swiftly, and took the spear that she had 
shot through his buckler, and threw it back 
again with great force. He thought, “I will 
not slay so fair a maiden,” and he turned the 
spear, and hurled it with the haft loud against 
her harness. From her mail, also, the sparks 


3 flew as on the wind, for Siegmund’s child 


threw mightily; and her strength failed be- 
fore the blow. King Gunther, I ween, had 
never done it alone. 

Brunhild sprang to her feet again, and cried, 
“TI thank thee, Gunther, for that blow.” For 
she thought he had done it with his own 
strength, nor guessed that a far mightier man 
had felled her. 

Then, greatly wroth, she hasted and lifted 
the stone on high; she flung it far from her, 
and leaped after it with loud-ringing armour. 
The stone landed twenty and four paces off; 
but the maid sprang further. Then Siegfried 
went swiftly where the stone lay. Gunther 
lifted it, but it was the man they saw not that 
threw it. Siegfried was mighty, bold and big. 
He hurled the stone further, and he leaped 
further; moreover, through his magic, he had 
strength enow to bear King Gunther with him. 
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The spring was made, the stone lay on the 

ground, and none was seen there but Gunther, 

the knight. Fair Brunhild was red with anger. 
So Siegfried saved Gunther from death. 


Then Brunhild said aloud to her folk, when ; 


she saw the hero at the far end of the ring 
unhurt, “Come hither at once, my kinsmen 
and my lieges. Ye are subject henceforth to 
King Gunther.” 


The bold men laid the weapons from their yo 


hands at the feet of great Gunther of Bur- 
gundy. For they deemed he had won the game 
by his own strength. 

He greeted them fair, for he was a courteous 


man, and he took the beautiful maiden by 1; 


the hand. She gave him power in her king- 
dom, whereat bold Hagen rejoiced. 

She bade the noble knight to the hall, where 
a multitude was assembled, that showed much 


observance through fear of his prowess. So, 20 


by Siegfried’s might, they were delivered from 
all peril. 

But Siegfried was wise, and stowed away 
his Tarnkappe with care; then he went back 


where the women sat, and said feigningly to 2s 


Gunther, “Wherefore delayest thou to begin 
the sports that the queen proposed, let us 
now behold the issue thereof’—as if the 
cunning man knew naught of the matter. 


The queen answered, “How cometh it to3° 


pass, Sir Siegfried, that thou sawest not the 
game whereat Gunther hath won?” 

Said Hagen of Burgundy, “While we were 
downcast by reason of thee, O Queen, and 


beaten thee at the sports, Siegfried was at the 
ship, and knoweth naught of what hath 
passed.” 

“Right glad am I,” said Siegfried, “that thy 
wooing hath prospered, and that none is thy 
master. Now must thou follow us, noble Lady, 
to the Rhine.” 

But Brunhild answered, “Not yet; I must 
first summon my friends and my liegemen. 
Not so lightly can I quit my land. Certes, I 
will send for my kinsfolk afore I go.” 

She despatched envoys over all, and bade 
her friends and her lieges haste to Isenstein. 
She gave to each princely apparel. 

All day long, late and early, troops of 
knights rode into Brunhild’s castle, till Hagen 
said, “Alack! What have we done? Some hurt 
will befall us from Brunhild’s men. We know 
not her real intent. What if she spurn us when 
her forces are gathered together? Then were 
we all dead men, and this maiden were born to 
our woe!” 

But stark Siegfried said, “I will see to that, 
and hinder what thou fearest. I will bring 
to your help a body of chosen knights that 
thou knowest not yet. Ask me no further, for 
I will hence, and God guard you meanwhile. 
I will return shortly, and bring with me a 
thousand knights, than whom the world 
holdeth none better.” 

“Only tarry not too long,” said the king, 
“for we are right glad of thy help.” 

He answered, “I will come again in a few 
days. Tell the queen I left by thy com- 


afterward, when the king of Rhineland had 35 mand.” 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 
(1265-1321) 


The inspiration for Dante Alighieri’s New Life 
and Divine Comedy was Beatrice Portinari, whom 
he saw for the first time when he was nine and 
she a year younger. His love for her was the 
devotion of a worshiper for a patron saint. It 
was the chivalrous admiration of the medieval 
lover for a beautiful and gentle lady endowed 
by his imagination with all the virtues. In the 
New Life, Dante describes in prose and poetry 
his emotions when he saw Beatrice or heard 
something about her. After her death in 1290 
Dante determined to write in her honor a poem 
in which he should “say concerning her that 
which has never been said concerning any 
woman.” 

Before he completed this poem, Dante was to 
suffer the hardships of a wanderer from court 
to court in northern Italy. For his activity in 
the party politics of Florence he was exiled in 
1302. He refused an offer to return upon the 
payment of a fine, for he would not acknowledge 
that he had been exiled justly. His prose works 
in Latin discuss politics and government. Dante 
looked forward to the time when the emperor 
should be recognized as head of the temporal af- 
fairs of Italy and the pope as supreme ruler in 
ecclesiastical matters. The strife of the Italian 
cities and the ambition of the popes prevented a 
united Italy. 

This intercst in politics and the conditions of 
his day makes the Divine Comedy a difficult 
poem for the modern reader. In addition to the 
allusions to contemporary events, Dante refers to 
numerous events and myths of classical antiquity. 
He was a scholar and student of philosophy 
and theology. He was also a mystic influenced by 
his visions. In fact, the Divine Comedy is a 
magnificent vision of the world to come. Dante 
was the greatest interpreter of the ideas of the 
Middle Ages. His poem is medieval in subject, 
but modern in treatment. Therefore, it may be 
called the epitomé of the Middle Ages and the 
introduction to modern times. 

Interpreted literally, the Divine Comedy is an 
account of the journey of Dante through Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven, guided first by Virgil and 
then by Beatrice. In Hell he sees the punishment 
of the sinners and hears their stories; in Purga- 
tory he learns how atonement is made for sins 
committed in this life; and in Heaven he ob- 
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CANTO I 


ARGUMENT 


The writer, having lost his way in a gloomy forest, 
and being hindered by certain wild beasts from 


serves the rewards of the virtuous. But the 
poem is more than the story of a vision. In a 
dedicatory letter to Can Grande, Dante wrote: 
“The object of the whole work is to make those 
who live in this life leave their state of misery 
and to lead them to a state of happiness.” Al- 
legorically, then, the Divine Comedy is an ac- 
count of man’s struggle against sin. At first he 
is led by Reason (Virgil), but Reason cannot 
teach him the highest wisdom, the contempla- 
tion of God. To reach this state of happiness he 
must be guided by Revelation (Beatrice). Obedi- 
ence to divine law as well as to human law is 
necessary. That man is ever able to attain victory 
over sin is due to divine grace and divine love. 
The last line of the Paradiso acclaims the tri- 
umph of “L’Amor che move il scle e I altre 
stelle.” (The love which moves the sun and other 
stars). 

The reader of the Divine Comedy is at once 
conscious of the sincerity of the author. Dante 
never forgets his divinely appointed mission of 
prophet to his generaticn. He wrcte his poem in 
Italian so that it might be read by laymen as 
well as by the clergy. He expresses the aspiration 
of the common man of the Middle Ages, who 
found only one other adequate means of ex- 
pressing his ideas and ideals, the Gothic cathedral. 
Carlyle characterized Dante as “World-deep” be- 
cause of the intensity of his writing. He reaches 
the heart of every man who will make the effort 
to comprehend him. For wrengdoing he shows 
righteous anger, but for misfortune he shows 
sympathetic pity. The most impressive quality of 
Dante’s style is his restraint. Often by a line he 
suggests what a lesser author would use pages to 
describe. Hence the characters and events stand 
out in bold relief. 

The form of the Divine Comedy is built on 
the mystic number three. Each of the three parts 
contains thirty-three cantos of nearly equal 
length with an introductory canto for the first 
part. The Inferno is divided into nine circles, 
Purgatorio into nine ledges, and Paradiso into 
nine spheres with the Empyrean or Highest 
Heaven surrounding all. With meticulous care 
Dante carries out this plan to perfection. 

The translation of the following first five 
cantos of the Inferno is that of Cary in Every- 
man’s Library. 


ascending a mountain, is met by Virgil, who prom- 
ises to show him the punishments of Hell, and 
afterwards of Purgatory; and that he shall then 
be conducted by Beatrice into Paradise. He follows 
the Roman poet. 


In the midway of this our mortal life, 
I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 
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Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell, 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its 
growth, 5 

Which to remember only, my dismay 

Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 

Yet, to discourse of what there good befel, 

| All else will I relate discover’d there. 

How first I enter’d it I scarce can say, 10 
Such sleepy dulness in that instant weigh’d 
My senses down, when the true path I left; 
But when a mountain’s foot I reach’d, where 

closed 
The valley that had pierced my heart with 
dread, 
I look’d aloft, and saw his shoulders broad 1; 
Already vested with that planet’s beam, 
Who leads all wanderers safe through every 
way. 

Then was a little respite to the fear, 

That in my heart’s recesses deep had lain 

All of that night, so pitifully past: 20 
And as a man, with difficult short breath, 
Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to 

shore, 

Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 
At gaze; e’en so my spirit, that yet fail’d, 
Struggling with terror, turn’d to view the 


straits 25 
That none hath past and lived. My weary 
frame 


After short pause recomforted, again 

I journey’d on over that lonely steep, 

The hinder foot still firmer. Scarce the as- 
cent 

Began, when, lo! a panther, nimble, light, 30 

And cover’d with a speckled skin, appear’d; 

Nor, when it saw me, vanish’d; rather strove 

To check my onward going; that oft-times, 

With purpose to retrace my steps, I turn‘d. 

The hour was morning’s prime, and on his 

way 35 

Aloft the sun ascended with those stars, 

That with him rose when Love Divine first 
moved 

Those its fair works: so that with joyous hope 

All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 


Of that swift animal, the matin dawn, 40 
And the sweet season. Soon that joy was 
chased, 


And by new dread succeeded, when in view 

A lion came, ’gainst me as it appear’d, 
With his head held aloft and hunger-mad, 
That e’en the air was fear-struck. A she-wolf ,; 
Was at his heels, who in her leanness seem d 


Full of all wants, and many a land hath made 

Disconsolate ere now. She with such fear 

O’erwhelm’d me, at the sight of her appall’d, 

That of the height all hope I lost. As one, 50 

Who, with his gain elated, sees the time 

When all unwares is gone, he inwardly 

Mourns with heart-griping anguish; 
was I, 

Haunted by that fell beast, never at peace, 

Who coming o’er against me, by degrees 55 

Impell’d me where the sun in silence rests. 

While to the lower space with backward 

step 

I fell, my ken discern’d the form of one 

Whose voice seem'd faint through long disuse 
of speech. 

When him in that great desert I espied, 60 

“Have mercy on me,” cried I out aloud, 

“Spirit! or living man! whate’er thou be.” 

He answer'd: “Now not man, man once I 

was, 

And born of Lombard parents, Mantuans both 

By country, when the power of Julius yet 65 

Was scarcely firm. At Rome my life was past, 

Beneath the mild Augustus, in the time 

Of fabled deities and false. A bard 

Was I, and made Anchises’ upright son 

The subject of my song, who came from 


such 


Troy, 70 
When the flames prey'd on Ilium’s haughty 
towers. 


But thou, say wherefore to such perils past 

Return’st thour wherefore not this pleasant 
mount 

Ascendest, cause and source of all delight?” 

“And art thou then that Virgil, that well- 
“spring, 75 

From which such copious floods of eloquence 

Have issued?” I with front abash’d replied. 

“Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love im- 


mense 80 
Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou, and 
guide! 


Thou he from whom alone I have derived 

That style, which for its beauty into fame 

Exalts me. See the beast, from whom I fled. 
O save me from her, thou illustrious sage! gs 
For every vein and pulse throughout my frame 
She hath made tremble.” He, soon as he saw 
That I was weeping, answer'd, “Thou must 

needs 

Another way pursue, if thou wouldst ’scape 
From out that savage wilderness. This beast, 90 
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At whom thou criest, her way will suffer none 

To pass, and no less hindrance makes than 
death: 

So bad and so accurséd in her kind, 

That never sated is her ravenous will, 

Still after food more craving than before. 9; 

To many an animal in wedlock vile 

She fastens, and shall yet to many more, 

Until that Greyhound come, who shall de- 
stroy 

Her with sharp pain. He will not life sup- 
port 

By earth nor its base metals, but by love, 100 

Wisdom, and virtue; and his land shall be 

The land ’twixt either Feltro. In his might 

Shall safety to Italia’s plains arise, 

For whose fair realm, Camilla, virgin pure, 

Nisus, Euryalus, and Turnus fell. 105 

He, with incessant chase, through every town 

Shall worry, until he to Hell at length 

Restore her, thence by envy first let loose. 

I, for thy profit pondering, now devise 

That thou mayst follow me; and I, thy 
guide, 110 

Will lead thee hence through an eternal space, 

Where thou shalt hear despairing shrieks, and 
see 

Spirits of old tormented, who invoke 

A second death; and those next view, who 
dwell 

Content in fire, for that they hope to come, 115 

Whene’er the time may be, among the blest, 

Into whose regions if thou then desire 

To ascend, a spirit worthier than I 

Must lead thee, in whose charge, when I de- 
part, 

Thou shalt be left: for that Almighty King, 120 

Who reigns above, a rebel to His law 

Adjudges me; and therefore hath decreed 

That, to His city, none through me should 


come. 

He in all parts hath sway; there rules, there 
holds 

His citadel and throne. O happy those, 128 


Whom there He chooses!” I to him in few: 

“Bard! by that God, whom thou didst not 
adore, 

I do beseech thee (that this ill and worse 

I may escape) to lead me where thou said’st, 

That I Saint Peter’s gate may view, and 
those 130 

Who, as thou tell’st, are in such dismal plight.” 

Onward he moved, I close his steps pur- 
sued, 


CANTO II 
ARGUMENT 


After the invocation, which poets are used to prefix 
to their works, he shows, that, on a consideration 
of his own strength, he doubted whether it sufficed 
for the journey proposed to him, but that, being 
comforted by Virgil, he at last took courage, and 
followed him as his guide and master. 

Now was the day departing, and the air, 

Imbrown'd with shadows, from their toils re- 

leased 

All animals on earth; and I alone 

Prepared myself the conflict to sustain, 

Both of sad pity, and that perilous road, _ ; 

Which my unerring memory shall retrace. 

O Muses! O high genius! now vouchsafe 
Your aid. O mind! that all I saw hast kept 
Safe in a written record, here thy worth 
And eminent endowments come to proof. 10 

I thus began: ‘Bard! thou who art my 

guide, 

Consider well, if virtue be in me 

Sufficient, ere to this high enterprise 

Thou trust me. Thou hast told that Silvius’ 


sire, 
Yet clothed in corruptible flesh, among 15 
The immortal tribes had entrance, and was 
there 


Sensibly present. Yet if Heaven’s great Lord, 

Almighty foe to ill, such favour showd 

In contemplation of the high effect, 

Both what and who from him should issue 
forth, 20 

It seems in reason’s judgment well deserved; 

Sith he of Rome and of Rome's empire wide, 

In Heaven’s empyreal height was chosen 
sire: 

Both which, if truth be spoken, were ordain’d 

And stablish’d for the holy place, where sits 25 

Who to great Peter’s sacred chair succeeds. 

He from this journey, in thy song renown’d, 

Learn’d things, that to his victory gave rise 

And to the papal robe. In after-times 

The Chosen Vessel also travel'd there, 30 

To bring us back assurance in that faith 

Which is the entrance to salvation’s way. 

But I, why should I there presume? or who 

Permits it? not Atneas I, nor Paul. 

Myself I deem not worthy, and none else 3; 

Will deem me. I, if on this voyage then 

I venture, fear it will in folly end. 

Thou, who art wise, better my meaning 
know’st, 

Than I can speak.” As one, who unresolves 
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What he hath late resolved, and with new 
thoughts 40 
Changes his purpose, from his first intent 
Remov’d; e’en such was I on that dun coast, 
Wasting in thought my enterprise, at first 
So eagerly embraced. “If right thy words 
Iscan,” replied that shade magnanimous, 45 
“Thy soul is by vile fear assail’d, which oft 
So overcasts a man, that he recoils 
From noblest resolution, like a beast 
At some false semblance in the twilight gloom. 
That from this terror thou mayst free thy- 
self, 50 
I will instruct thee why I came, and what 
I heard in that same instant, when for thee 
Grief touch’d me first. I was among the tribe 
Who rest suspended, when a dame, so blest 


And lovely I besought her to command, 55 
Call’d me; her eyes were brighter than the 
star 


Of day; and she, with gentle voice and soft, 

Angelically tuned, her speech address’d: 

“O courteous shade of Mantua! thou whose 
fame 

“Yet lives, and shall live long as nature lasts! 60 

‘A friend, not of my fortune but myself, 

‘On the wide desert in his road has met 

‘Hindrance so great, that he through fear has 
turn’d. 


‘Now much I dread lest he past help have | 


stray’d, 
‘And I be risen too late for his relief, 65 
‘From what in heaven of him I heard. Speed 
now, 
‘And by thy eloquent persuasive tongue, 
‘And by all means for his deliverance meet, 
‘Assist him. So to me will comfort spring. 
‘I, who now bid thee on this errand forth, 70 
‘Am Beatrice; from a place I come 
‘Revisited with joy. Love brought me thence, 
‘Who prompts my speech. When in my Mas- 
ter’s sight 
‘I stand, thy praise to him I oft will tell.’ 
“She then was silent, and I thus began: 7; 
‘O Lady! by whose influence alone 
‘Mankind excels whatever is contain’d 
‘Within that heaven which hath the smallest 
orb, 
‘So thy command delights me, that to obey, 
‘If it were done already, would seem late. 8 
‘No need hast thou farther to speak thy will: 
‘Yet tell the reason, why thou art not loth 
‘To leave that ample space, where to return 
‘Thou burnest, for this centre here beneath.’ 


“She then: ‘Since thou so deeply wouldst in- 
quire, 85 
‘I will instruct thee briefly why no dread 
‘Hinders my entrance here. Those things alone 
‘Are to be fear’d whence evil may proceed; 
‘None else, for none are terrible beside. 
‘Iam so framed by God, thanks to his grace! 90 
‘That any sufferance of your misery 
‘Touches me not, nor flame of that fierce fire 
‘Assails me. In high Heaven a blessed Dame 
‘Resides, who mourns with such effectual grief 
‘That hindrance, which I send thee to re- 


move, 95 
‘That God’s stern judgment to her will in- 
clines. 


‘To Lucia calling, her she thus bespake: 

“Now doth thy faithful servant need thy 
aid, 

“And I commend him to thee.” At her word 

‘Sped Lucia, of all cruelty the foe, 

‘And coming to the place, where I abode 

‘Seated with Rachel, her of ancient days, 

‘She thus address’d me: “Thou true praise of 
God! 

“Beatrice! why is not thy succour lent 

“To him, who so much loved thee, as to 
leave 

“For thy sake all the multitude admires? 

“Dost thou not hear how pitiful his wail, 

“Nor mark the death, which in the torrent 
flood, 

“Swoln mightier than a sea, him struggling 
holds?” 

‘Neer among men did any with such speed 110 

‘Haste to their profit, flee from their annoy, 

‘As, when these words were spoken, I came 
here, 

‘Down from my blessed seat, trusting the 
force 

‘Of thy pure eloquence, which thee, and all 


100 


105 


‘Who well have mark’d it, into honour 
brings.’ 115 
“When she had ended, her bright beaming 


eyes 
Tearful she turn’d aside; whereat I felt 
Redoubled zeal to serve thee. As she will’d, 
Thus am I come: I saved thee from the beast, 
Who thy near way across the goodly mount 120 


Prevented. What is this comes o'er thee 
then? 

Why, why dost thou hang back? why in thy 
breast 


Harbour vile fear? why hast not courage there, 
And noble daring; since three maids, so blest, 
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Thy safety plan, e’en in the court of | To mine, with pleasant looks, whence I was 
Heaven; 125 cheer’d, 
And so much certain good my words fore- | Into that secret place he led me on. 20 
bode?” Here sighs, with lamentations and loud 
As florets, by the frosty air of night moans, 


Bent down and closed, when day has blanch’d 
their leaves, 

Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems; 

So was my fainting vigour new restored, 

And to my heart such kindly courage ran, 

That I as one undaunted soon replied: 

“O full of pity she, who undertook 

My succour! and thou kind, who didst per- 
form 

So soon her true behest! With such desire 13; 

Thou hast disposed me to renew my voyage, 

That my first purpose fully is resumed. 

Lead on: one only will is in us both. 

Thou art my guide, my master thou, and 


130 


lord.” 
So spake I; and when he had onward | 
moved, 140 


I enter’d on the deep and woody way. 
CANTO III 


ARGUMENT | 


Dante, following Virgil, comes to the gate of Ilell; 
where, after having read the dreadtul words that 
are written thereon, they both enter. Here, as he 
understands from Virgil, those were punished who 
had passed their time (for living it could not be 
called) in a state of apathy and indifference both to 
good and evil. Then pursuing their way, they ar- 
rive at the river Acheron; and there find the old 
ferryman Charon, who takes the spirits over to the 
opposite shore; which as soon as Dante reaches, he 
is seized with terror, and falls into a trance. 


“Through me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved: 

To rear me was the task of Power divine, 5 
Supremest Wisdom, and primeval Love. 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

Such characters, in colour dim, I mark’d 10 
Over a portal’s lofty arch inscribed. 
Whereat I thus: “Master, these words import 
Hard meaning.” He as one prepared replied: 
“Here thou must all distrust behind thee 

leave; 
Here be vile fear extinguish’d. We are come 1s 
Where I have told thee we shall see the souls 
To misery doom’d, who intellectual good 
Have lost.” And when his hand he had 
stretch’d forth 


| 


; Of Hell receives them, 


Resounded through the air pierced by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 25 

With hands together smote that swell’d the 
sounds, 

Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 

Round through that air with solid darkness 
stain’d, 


! Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 


I then, with terror yet encompast, cried: 30 
“OQ master! what is this I hear? what race 
Are these, who seem so overcome with woe?” 

He thus to me: “This miserable fate 
Suffer the wretched souls of those, who lived 
Without or praise or blame, with that ill 

band 35 


| Of angels mix’d, who nor rebellious proved, 


Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 

Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove 
them forth, 

Not to impair his lustre; nor the depth 

lest the accurséd 
tribe 

Should glory thence with exultation vain.” 


40 


I then: “Master! what doth aggrieve them 
thus, 

That they lament so loud?” He straight re- 
plied: 


“That will I tell thee briefly. These of death 
No hope may entertain: and their blind life 4; 


So meanly passes, that all other lots 
They envy. Fame of them the world hath 
none, 
Nor suffers; Mercy and Justice scorn them 
both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass them 
by.” 
And I, who straightway look’d, beheld a 
flag, 50 


Which whirling ran around so rapidly, 

That it no pause obtain’d: and following came 

Such a long train of spirits, I should ne’er 

Have thought that death so many had de- 
spoil’d. 

When some of these I recognised, I saw <s 
And knew the shade of him, who to base fear 
Yielding, abjured his high estate. Forthwith 
I understood, for certain, this the tribe 
Of those ill spirits both to God displeasing 
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And to His foes. These wretches, who ne'er 
lived, Go 

Went on in nakedness, and sorely stung 

By wasps and hornets, which bedew’d their 

cheeks 

With blood, that, mix’d with tears, dropp’d to 
their feet, 

And by disgustful worms was gather'd there. 

Then looking further onwards, I beheld 6; 

_A throng upon the shore of a great stream: 

Whereat I thus: “Sir! grant me now to know 

Whom here we view, and whence impell’d they 
seem 

So eager to pass o’er, as I discern 

Through the blear light?” He thus to me in 


few: 70 
“This shalt thou know, soon as our steps ar- 
rive 


Beside the woeful tide of Acheron.” 
Then with eyes downward cast, and fill’d 

with shame, 

Fearing my words offensive to his ear, 

Till we had reach'd the river, I from speech 7; 

Abstain’d. And lo! toward us in a bark 

Comes on an old man, hoary white with eld, 

Crying, ‘““Woe to you, wicked spirits! hope not 

Ever to see the sky again. I come 

To take you to the other shore across, 80 

Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 

In fierce heat and in ice. And thou, who there 

Standest, live spirit! get thee hence, and leave 

These who are dead.” But soon as he beheld 

I left them not, “By other way,” said he, 85 

“By other haven shalt thou come to shore, 

Not by this passage; thee a nimbler boat 

Must carry.” Then to him thus spake my 
guide: 

“Charon! thyself torment not: 

Where will and power are one: 
more.’ 

Straightway in silence fell the shaggy Sua 
Of him, the boatman o’er the livid lake, 
Around whose eyes glared wheeling flames. 

Meanwhile 
Those spirits, faint and naked, colour changed, 
And gnash’d their teeth, soon as the cruel 


so ‘tis will’d, 
ask thou no 


words 05 
They heard. God and their parents they blas- 
phemed, 


The human kind, the place, the timc, and seed, 

That did engender them and give them birth. 
Then all together sorely wailing drew 

To the curst strand, that every man must 

pass 100 

Who fears not God. Charon, demoniac form, 


With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 

' Beckoning, and each, that lingers, with his oar 

Strikes. As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 

One still another following, till the bough 105 

Strews all its honours on the earth beneath; 

| E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood. 

Cast themselves, one by one, down from the 
shore, 

Each at a beds as faleop at his call. 

Thus go they over through the umber’d 

wave; 

And ever they on the opposing bank 

Be landed, on this side another throng 

Still gathers. “Son,” thus spake the courteous 

guide, 

“Those who die subject to the wrath of God 

All here together come from every clime, 115 

And to o’erpass the river are not loth: 

For so Heaven's justice goads them on, that 
fear 

Is turn’d into desire. Hence ne'er hath past 

Good spirit. If of thee Charon complain, 

Now mayst thou know the import of his 
words.” ne 

This said, the gloomy region trembling shook 

So terribly, that yet with clammy dews 

Fear chills my brow. The sad earth gave a 
blast, 

That, lightening, shot forth a vermilion flame, 

Which all my senses conquer'd quite, and I 125 

Down dropp’d, as one with sudden slumber 
seized. 


110 


CANTO IV 
ARGUMENT 


The Poet, being roused by a clap of thunder, and 
following his guide onwards, descends into Limbo, 
which is the first circle of Hell, where he finds the 
souls of those, who, although they have lived vir- 
tuously and have not to suffer for great sins, never- 
theless, through lack of baptism, merit not the bliss 
of Paradise. Hence he is led on by Virgil to descend 
into the second circle. 


Broke the deep slumber in my brain a crash 

Of heavy thunder, that I shook myself, 

As one by main force roused. Risen upright, 

My rested eyes I moved around, and search ‘d, 

With fixed ken, to know what place it was 5; 

Wherein I stood. For certain, on the brink 

' I found me of the lamentable vale, 

The dread abyss, that joins a thundrous sound 

| Of plaints innumerable. Dark and deep, 

And thick with clouds o’erspread, mine eye in 
vain 10 

| Explored its bottom, nor could aught discern. 
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“Now let us to the blind world there be- 
neath 
Descend;” the bard began, all pale of look: 
“T go the first, and thou shalt follow next.” 
Then I, his alter’d hue perceiving, thus: 1; 
“How may I speed, if thou yieldest to dread, 
Who still art wont to comfort me in doubt?” 
He then: “The anguish of that race below 
With pity stains my cheek, which thou for 
fear 
Mistakest. Let us on. Our length of way 20 
Urges to haste.” Onward, this said, he moved; 


And entering led me with him, on the bounds | 


Of the first circle that surrounds the abyss. 
Here, as mine ear could note, no plaint was 
heard 
Except of sighs, that made the eternal air 2; 
Tremble, not caused by tortures, but from 
grief 
Felt by those multitudes, many and vast, 
Of men, women, and infants. Then to me 
The gentle guide: “Inquirest thou not what 


spirits 
Are these which thou beholdest? Ere thou 
pass 30 


Farther, I would thou know, that these of sin | 


Were blameless; and if aught they merited, 

It profits not, since baptism was not theirs, 

The portal to thy faith. If they before 

The Gospel lived, they 
aright ; 35 

And among such am I. For these defects, 

And for no other evil, we are lost; 

Only so far afflicted, that we live 

Desiring without hope.” Sore grief assail’d 

My heart at hearing this, for well I knew 

Suspended in that Limbo many a soul 

Of mighty worth. “O tell me, sire revered! 

Tell me, my master!” I began, through wish 

Of full assurance in that holy faith 

Which vanquishes all error; “say. did e’er 45 

Any, or through his own or other’s merit, 

Come forth frora thence, who afterward was 

blest?” 

Piercing the secret purport of my speech, 
He answer’d: ‘I was new to that estate, 
When I beheld a puissant one arrive 50 
Amongst us, with victorious trophy crown’d. 
He forth the shade of our first parent drew, 
Abel his child, and Noah righteous man, 

Of Moses lawgiver for faith approved, 

Of patriarch Abraham, and David king, 55 
Israel with his sire and with his sons, 

Nor without Rachel whom so hard he won, 


40 


served not God | 


| Of him the monarch of sublimest song, 


And others many more, whom He to bliss 

Exalted. Before these, be thou assured, 

No spirit of human kind was ever saved.” 60 

We, while he spake, ceased not our onward 

road, 

Still passing through the wood; for so I name 

Those spirits thick beset. We were not far 

On this side from the summit, when I kenn’d 

A flame, that o’er the darken’d hemisphere 6; 

Prevailing shined. Yet we a little space 

Were distant, not so far but I in part 

Discover’d that a tribe in honour high 

That place possess‘d. “O thou, who every art 

And science valuest! who are these, that 
boast 70 

Such honour, separate from all the rest?” 

He answer'd: “The renown of their great 

names, 

That echoes through your world above, ac- 
quires 

Favour in Heaven, which holds them thus ad- 
vanced.” 

Meantime a voice I heard: 
bard GAs 

Sublime! his shade returns, that left us late!” 

No sooner ceased the sound, than I beheld 


“Honour the 


' Four mighty spirits toward us bend _ their 


steps, 
Of semblance neither sorrowful nor glad. 
When thus my master kind began: “Mark 


him, 80 
Who in his right hand bears that falchion 
keen, 


The other three preceding, as their lord. 
This is that Homer, of all bards supreme: 
Flaccus the next, in satire’s vein excelling: 
The third is Naso; Lucan is the last. g 
Because they all that appellation own, 
With which the voice singly accosted me, 
Honouring they greet me thus, and well they 
judge.” 
So I beheld united the bright school 
90 
That o’er the others like an eagle soars, 
When they together short discourse had 
held, 
They turn’d to me, with salutation kind 
Beckoning me; at the which my master 
smiled: 
Nor was this all; but greater honour still — 9s 
They gave me, for they made me of their 
tribe; 
And I was sixth amid so learn’d a band. 
Far as the luminous beacon on we pass’d, 
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speaking of matters, then befitting well 
“o speak, now fitter left untold. At foot 
f a magnificent castle we arrived, 
even times with lofty walls begirt, and round 
efended by a pleasant stream. O’er this 


100 


seven gates, 

_ with those sages enter’d, and we came 
‘nto a mead with lively verdure fresh. 
Where dweit a race, who slow their eyes around 
\Majestically moved, and in their port 

Bore eminent authority: they spake 


105 


sweet. 
We to one side retired, into a place 
pen and bright and lofty, whence each one 
tood manifest to view. Incontinent, 
[There on the green enamel of the plain 


110 


sight 

{am exalted in my own esteem. 

Electra there I saw accompanied 
:By many, among whom Hector I knew, 
‘Anchises’ pious son, and with hawk’s eye 
Cesar alarm’d, and by Camilla there 
(Penthesilea. On the other side, 
Old king Latinus seated by his child 

avinia, and that Brutus I beheld 
Who Tarquin chased, Lucretia, Cato’s wife 
Marcia, with Julia and Cornelia there; 
And sole apart retired, the Soldan fierce. 
_ Then when a little more I raised my brow, 
I spied the master of the sapient throng, 
Seated amid the philosophic train. 


15 
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125 


i s oer dry land we passd. Next, through ~ 


} eldom, but all their words were tuneful : 


ere shown me the great spirits, by whose | 


CANTO V 


ARGUMENT 


Coming into the second circle of Hell, Dante at 
the entrance beholds Minos the Infernal Judge, by 
whom he is admonished to beware how he enters 
those regions. Here he witnesses the punishment of 
carnal sinners, who are tost about ceaselessly in the 
dark air by the most furious winds. Among these, 
he meets with Francesca of Rimini, through pity at 
whose sad tale he falls fainting to the ground. 


From the first circle I descended thus 

Down to the second, which, a lesser space 

Embracing, so much more of grief contains, 

Provoking bitter moans. There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature: he, of all 5; 

Who enter, strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around: 

For when before him comes the ill-fated 
soul, 

It all confesses; and that judge severe 

Oi sins, considering what place in Hell 

Suits the transgression, with his tail so oft 

Himself encircles, as degrees beneath 

He dooms it to descend. Before him stand 

Alway a numerous throng: and in his turn 15 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and 
hears 

His fate, thence downward to his dwelling 
hurl d. 

“O thou! who to this residence of woe 
Approachest!” when he saw me coming, cried 
Minos, relinquishing his dread employ, 20 
“Look how thou enter here; beware in whom 


10 


_ Thou place thy trust; let not the entrance 


Him all admire, all pay him reverence due 130 | 


There Socrates and Plato both I mark’d 
Nearest to him in rank, Democritus, 
Who sets the world at chance, Diogenes, 
With Heraclitus, and Empedocles, 
And Anaxagoras, and Thales sage, 
Zeno, and Dioscorides well read 
In nature’s secret lore. Orpheus I mark’d 
And Linus, Tully and moral Seneca, 
Euclid and Ptolemy. Hippocrates, 
Galenus, Avicen. and him who made 
That commentary vast, Averroés. 
Of all to speak at full were vain attempt; 
For my wide theme so urges, that oft-times 
My words fall short of what bechanced. In 
two 
The six associates part. Another way 14s | 
My sage guide leads me, from that air serene, | 
Into a climate ever 'vex'd with storms: 
And to a part I come, where no light shines. 


135 


140 


broad 
Deceive thee to thy harm.’ 
guide: 
“Wherefore exclaimest? Hinder not his way 
By destiny appointed: so ’tis will‘d, 25 
Where will and power are one. Ask thou no 
more.” 

Now ‘gin the rueful wailings to be heard. 
Now am I come where many a plaining voice 
Smites on mine ear. Into a place I came 
Where light was silent all. Bellowing there 

groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 
By warring winds. The stormy blast of Hell 
With restless fury drives the spirits on. 
Whirl'd round and dash’d amain with sore an- 
noy. 
When they arrive before the ruinous sweep, 35 
There shieks are heard, there lamentations, 
moans, 


’ 


To him my 
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And blasphemies ‘gainst the good Power in 
Heaven. 

I understood, that to this torment sad 
The carnal sinners are condemnd, in whom 
Reason by lust is swayd. As in large troops 40 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 

The starlings on their wings are borne abroad; 
So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls. 
On this side and on that, above, below, 


It drives them: hope of rest to solace them 45 | 


Is none, nor e’en of milder pang. As cranes, 

Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the 
sky, 

Stretch’d out in long array; so I beheld 

Spirits, who came loud wailing, hurried on 

By their dire doom. Then I: “Instructor! 
who 50 


Are these, by the black air so scourged?”— | 


“The first 


"Mong those, of whom thou question’st,” he | 
| As now, is mute. The land. that gave me birth, 


replied, 
“O’er many tongues was empress. She in vice 
Of luxury was so shameless, that she made 
Liking be lawful by promulged decree, 55 
To clear the blame she had herself incurr’d. 
This is Semiramis, of whom ’tis writ, 
That she succeeded Ninus her espoused; 
And held the land, which now the Soldan rules. 
The next in amorous fury slew herself, 
And to Sicheus’ ashes broke her faith: 
Then follows Cleopatra, lustful queen.” 
There mark d I Helen, for whose sake so 
long 
The time was fraught with evil; there the 
great 


Aerlestlio cri mmlocer totale tom herencarne 


Paris I saw, and Tristan; and beside, 


With us, if by none else restraind.” As 
doves 


80 


| By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
| And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 


Cleave the air, wafted by their will aiong: 
Thus issued, from that troop where Dido 


ranks, 
They, through the ill air speeding: with such 
force gs 


My cry prevaild, by strong affection urged. 
“O gracious creature and benign! who gost 


| Visiting, through this element obscure, 


Us, who the world with bloody stain imbrued; 

If, for a friend, the King of all, we ownd. o0 

Our prayer to him should for thy peace arise, 

Since thou hast pity on our evil plight. 

Of whatsoe’er to hear or to discourse 

It pleases thee. that will we hear, of that 

Freely with thee discourse, while eer the 
wind, 95 


' Ts situate on the coast, where Po descends 


To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 
“Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 


| Entangled him by that fair form, from me 100 


Ta‘en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still: 
Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 


Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
60 | 


That, as thou seest. he yet deserts me not. 
Love brought us to one death: Caina waits 10; 


| The soul, who spilt our life.” Such were their 


words; 
At hearing which, downward I bent my looks, 


| And held them there so long, that the bard 


A thousand more he show'd me, and by name © 


Pointed them out, whom love bereaved of life. 
When I had heard my sage instructor name 
Those dames and knights of antique days, 


o erpower d 79 | 
| And thus began: “Francesca! your sad fate 
_ Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 


By pity, well-nigh in amaze my mind 

Was lost; and I began: “Bard! willingly 

I would address those two together coming, 
Which seem so light before the wind.” He 


thus: 
“Note thou, when nearer they to us ap- 
proach. 75 


Then by that love which carries them along, 

Entreat; and they will come.” Soon as the 
wind 

Sway’d them towards us, I thus framed my 
speech: 

“O wearied spirits! come, and hold discourse 


cried: 
“What art thou pondering?” I in answer thus: 


“Alas! by what sweet thoughts, what fond 
desire, 110 
_ Must they at length to that ill pass have 
reach d!” 
Then turning, I to them my speech ad- 
dress d, 


But tell me; in the time of your sweet 
sighs, 


Tis 


| By what, and how Love granted, that ve knew 


Your yet uncertain wishes?” She replied: 
“No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. That kens 
Thy learn'd instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root, 
From whence our love gat being, I will do 
As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 


120 
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love thrall’d. Alone we were, and 
125 
near us. Oft-times by that reading 
Jur eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
‘led from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
lone we fell. When of that smile we read, 


130 
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All trembling kiss’d. The book and writer 
both 

Were love’s purveyors. In its leaves that day 

We read no more.’ While thus one spirit 
spake, 135 

The other wail’d so sorely, that heart-struck 

I, through compassion fainting, seem’d not 
far 

From death, and like a corse feil to the ground. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA 
(1304-1374) 


The fame of Francesco Petrarca is based upon 
his Italian Canzoniere or love-poetry rather than 
upon his epic, Africa, his treatises. and his letters, 
all written in Latin. Yet these works mark him as 
the first Humanist and the leader of the revival 
of learning in Italy. Humanism was characterized 
by the search for truth and by the demand tor 
intellectual freedom. The Humanists revolted from 
the dogmatic teachings of the medieval school- 
men. For their knowledge they went to the Latin 
and Greek classics. Petrarch became interested 
in the classics through a study of Cicero when 
his father was endeavouring to make him a 
lawyer. After his father’s death he turned def- 
initely to letters and collected a valuable library 
of manuscripts. He urged the translation of 
Homer into Latin and advocated in his writings 


a return to the glory of the best days of the. 


Roman empire. 

Petrarch’s devotion to letters soon spread his 
fame through Europe. During his early years he 
lived in Avignon, where the papal court had re- 
tired from Rome. The powerful Colonna family 
were his patrons and sent him on various diplo- 
matic missions. Later he lived in Parma, Milan, 
and Venice. His letters tell us of visits to France, 
Flanders, Germany, the court of the emperor, 
Rome, Naples, and numerous. Italian cities. Em- 
perors, popes, and princes vied with each other 
in extending invitations to him to attach him- 
self to their courts. Both Rome and Paris desired 
to crown him poet laureate in 1341. At the 
advice of his patrons he accepted the honor 
from Rome. He counted among his friends the 
most famous scholars and rulers of his day. No 
one of them objected to his most stinging re- 
bukes addressed to them in admonitory letters. 

His wealth, his honors, and his position of 
literary dictator did not, however, bring hap- 
piness to Petrarch or make him the supreme poet 


SONNET VII 


TO A FRIEND, ENCOURAGING HIM TO PURSUE 
POETRY 


Torn is each virtue from its earthly throne 
By sloth, intemperance, and voluptuous ease; 
E’en nature deviates from her wonted ways, 


Too much the slave of vicious custom 
grown. 
Far hence is every light celestial gone, 5 


of love. His inspiration was Laura, of whom he 
wrote: “What little I am, such as it is, I am 
through her; and if I have attained to any fame 
or glory, I had never possessed it if the few grains 
of virtue which Nature had deposited in my 
soul had not been cultivated by her with such 
noble affection What else did I desire in my 
youth than to please her, and her alone, who 
alone had pleased me P” 

Petrarch saw Laura first in church at Avignon 
on April 6, 1327. Her beauty and grace at once 
attracted his attention. Until her death twenty- 
one years later, he sang her praises or mourned 
her rebuffs in sonnets, canzoni, madrigali, ballati, 
and one long poem of six parts, called Trionfi. 
That she might be able to read the outpourings 
of his passionate devotion, he wrote in Italian. 
His ardor she received with reserve, but she had 
no intention of losing her faithful lover, for she 
admonished him at least once for indifference. 
Her presence so disturbed him that he retired to 
Vaucluse to gain peace. Yet he could not forget 
her surpassing beauty and sweet voice. At a smile 
from her, he was inspired with hope; at a frown 
he was plunged into despair. After her death the 
memory of her alone brought him consolation. 

A complete reading of these love poems causes 
the reader to wonder whether Petrarch did not 
use Laura as a symbol for love. She apparently 
gave him little encouragement, and we know that 
he had two children by another woman. His 
ardent devotion also did not interfere with his 
diplomatic interests and humanistic studies. Fur- 
thermore, the similarity of the sonnets impresses 
the casual reader with their monotony. Neverthe- 
less, the number of masterpieces among them 
has established the position of Petrarch as one 
of the great lyric poets. 

The translators of the following selections are 
indicated at the end of each poem. 


That guides mankind through life’s perplexing 
maze: 
those, 
please, 
From mocking crowds receive contempt alone. 
Who now would laurel, myrtle-wreaths ob- 
tain? 
Let want, let shame, Philosophy attend! 10 
Cries the base world, intent on sordid gain. 
What though thy favourite path be trod by 
few; 


And 


whom Helicon’s sweet waters 
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Let it but urge thee more, dear gentle friend! 
Thy great design of glory to pursue. 
ANoNn. 1777 


SONNET XV 


HIS STATE WHEN LAURA IS PRESENT, 
WHEN SHE DEPARTS 


AND 


Down my cheeks bitter tears incessant rain, 
And my heart struggles with convulsive sighs, 
When, Laura, upon you I turn my eyes, 

For whom the world’s allurements I disdain. 
But when I see that gentle smile again, 5; 


That modest, sweet, and tender smile, arise, 


It pours on every sense a blest surprise; 
Lost in delight is all my torturing pain. 
Too soon this heavenly transport sinks and 


dies: 
When all thy soothing charms my fate re- 
moves 10 


At thy departure from my ravish’d view. 
To that sole refuge its firm faith approves, 
My spirit from my ravish’d bosom flies, 
And wing’d with fond remembrance follows 
you. 
CapPeL LoFFT 


SONNET XVIII 


THE PRAISE OF LAURA TRANSCENDS HIS 
POETIC POWERS 


Ashamed sometimes thy beauties should re- 
main 
As yet unsung, sweet lady, in my rhyme; 
When first I saw thee I recall the time, 
Pleasing as none shall ever please again. 
But no fit polish can my verse attain, 5 
Not mine is strength to try the task sublime: 
My genius, measuring its power to climb, 
From such attempt doth prudently refrain. 
Full oft I oped my lips to chant thy name; 
Then in mid utterance the lay was lost: 10 
But say what muse can dare so bold a flight? 
Full oft I strove in measure to indite; 
But ah, the pen, the hand, the vein I boast, 
At once were vanquish’d by the mighty theme! 
Notr 


SONNET XXI 


HE CONGRATULATES BOCCACCIO ON HIS RETURN 
TO THE RIGHT PATH 


Love grieved, and I with him at times, to see 
By what strange practices and cunning art, 


You still continued from his fetters free, 

From whom my feet were never far apart. 

Since to the right way brought by God’s de- 
_ cree; 5 

Lifting my hands to heaven with pious heart, 

I thank Him for his love and grace, for He 

The soul-prayer of the just will never thwart: 

And if, returning to the amorous strife, 

Its fair desire to teach us to deny, 10 

Hollows and hillocks in thy path abound, 

‘Tis but to prove to us with thorns how rife 

The narrow way, the ascent how hard and 

high, 
Where with true virtue man at last is crown’d. 
MAcGREGOR 


SONNET LXIX 


HE PAINTS THE BEAUTIES OF LAURA, PROTEST- 
ING HIS UNALTERABLE LOVE 


Loose to the breeze her golden tresses flow’d 

Wildly in thousand mazy ringlets blown, 

And from her eyes unconquer’d glances shone, 

Those glances now so sparingly bestow’d. 

And true or false, meseem’d some signs she 
show’d 

As o’er her cheek soft pity’s hue was thrown; 

I, whose whole breast with love’s soft food 
was sown, 

What wonder if at once my bosom glow’d? 

Graceful she moved, with more than mortal 
mien, 

In form an angel: and her accents won 10 

Upon the ear with more than human sound. 

A spirit heavenly pure, a living sun, 

Was what I saw; and if no more ’twere seen, 

T’ unbend the bow will never heal the wound. 

Anon. Ox. 1795 


CANZONE III 


WHETHER OR NOT HE SHOULD CEASE TO LOVE 
LAURA 


Green robes and red, purple, or brown, or gray 
No lady ever wore, 

Nor hair of gold in sunny tresses twined, 

So beautiful as she, who spoils my mind 

Of judgment, and from freedom’s lofty path 
So draws me with her that I may not bear 
Any less heavy yoke. 


And if indeed at times—for wisdom fails 
Where martyrdom breeds doubt— 
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The soul should ever arm it to complain 10 
Suddenly from each reinless rude desire 
Her smile recalls, and razes from my heart 
Every rash enterprise, while all disdain 

Is soften’d in her sight. 


For all that I have ever borne for love, 15 
And still am doom’d to bear, 

Till she who wounded it shall heal my heart, 
Rejecting homage e’en while she invites, 

Be vengeance done! but let not pride nor ire 
>Gainst my humility the lovely pass 20 
By which I enter’d bar. 


The hour and day wherein I oped my eyes 
On the bright black and white, 
Which drive me thence where eager love im- 


pell’d 
Where of that life which now my sorrow 
makes 25 


New roots, and she in whom our age is proud, 
Whom to behold without a tender awe 
Needs heart of lead or wood. 


The tear then from these eyes that frequent 
falls— 

HE thus my pale cheek bathes 

Who planted first within my fenceless fase 

Love’s shaft—diverts me not from my desire; 

And in just part the proper sentence falls; 

For her my spirit sighs, and worthy she 

To staunch its secret wounds. 35 


Spring from within me these conflicting 
thoughts, 

To weary, wound myself, 

Each a sure sword against its master turn’d: 

Nor do I pray her to be therefore freed, 

For less direct to heaven all other paths, 40 

And to that glorious kingdom none can soar 


Certes in sounder bark. 


Benignant stars their bright companionship 

Gave to the fortunate side 

When came that fair birth on our nether 
world, 45 

Its sole star since, who, as the laurel leaf, 

The worth of honour fresh and fragrant keeps, 

Where lightnings play not, nor ungrateful 
winds 

Ever o’ersway its head. 


Well know I that the hope to paint in verse so 
Her praises would but tire 


The worthiest hand that e’er put forth its 
pen: 

Who, in all Memory’s richest cells, e’er saw 

Such angel virtue’ so rare beauty shrined, 

As in those eyes, twin symbols of all worth,s; 

Sweet keys of my gone heart? 


Lady, wherever shines the sun, than you 
Love has no dearer pledge. 
MACGREGOR 


MADRIGALE I 


ANYTHING THAT REMINDS HIM OF LAURA RE- 
NEWS HIS TORMENTS 


Not Dian to her lover was more dear, 
When fortune ’mid the waters cold and clear, 
Gave him her naked beauties all to see, 
Than seem’d the rustic ruddy nymph to me, 
Who, in yon flashing stream, the light veil 
laved, 5 
Whence Laura’s lovely tresses lately waved; 
I saw, and through me felt an amorous chill, 
Though summer burn, to tremble and to 
thrill. 


MACGREGOR 


BALLATA I 


PERCEIVING HIS PASSION, LAURA’S SEVERITY 
INCREASES 


Wherefore, my unkind fair one, say, 

Whether the sun fierce darts his ray, 

Or whether gloom o’erspreads the sky, 

That envious veil is ne’er thrown by; 

Though well you read my heart, and knew  ; 

How much I long’d your charms to view? 

While I conceal’d each tender thought, 

That my fond mind’s destruction wrought, 

Your face with pity sweetly shone; 

But, when love made my passion known, 10 

Your sunny locks were seen no more, 

Nor smiled your eyes as heretofore; 

Behind a jealous cloud retired 

Those beauties which I most admired. 

And shall a veil thus rule m: fate? 

O cruel veil, that whether heat 

Or cold be felt, art doom’d to prove 

Fatal to me, shadowing the lights I love! 
Nort. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
(1313=1375) 


Giovanni Boccaccio was a_ poet, scholar, 
biographer, and consummate short story teller. 
He was the earliest master of Italian narrative 
prose. His father, a successful merchant, desiring 
to make his son a business man, put him at the 
age of thirteen to work in a counting-house. 
Later he sent him to Naples, but the young Boc- 
caccio had no liking for trade. He was far more 
interested in the gay life of the city. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of the chivalric love 
of his time, he wrote poetry to a married lady, 
whom he celebrated as Fiammetta. 

It was not until his father’s death in the plague 
of 1348 that Boccaccio was able to give his un- 
divided attention to literature. Under the in- 
fluence of his friend, Petrarch, he pursued a 
study of the classics. He compiled manuals of in- 
formation about the gods and famous men for 
the enlightenment of his age. Toward the end 


of his life the city of Florence recognized him as 
an outstanding scholar by appointing him to 
give a series of public lectures on the Divine 
Comedy. Unfortunately for posterity he had 
reached only to the seventeenth canto of the 
Inferno when he died. 

The Decameron, a collection of a hundred tales 
—invented, refashioned from contemporary an- 
ecdotes, or based upon French fabliaux—covers 
an amazing range from roughest foolery to ten- 
derest pathos. Many of the stories are too ribald 
for comfortable reading at the family hearth, 
but few are dull. His rare natural gift for 
spinning entertaining yarns, his keen sense of 
form and structure, and his flowing style make 
for unfailingly gay entertainment. 

The translation of the ‘Adventures of the 
Sultan’s Daughter” is that of Leopold Fla- 
meng. ; 
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ADVENTURES OF THE SULTAN’S 
DAUGHTER 


It is now a pretty while since there was a 
certain Soldan of Babylon, by name Bemine- 
dab, to whom in his day many things happened 
in accordance with his pleasure. Amongst 
many other children, both male and female, 
he had a daughter called Alatiel, who, by re- 
port of all who saw her, was the fairest 
woman to be seen in the world in those days, 
and having, in a great defeat he had inflicted 
upon a vast multitude of Arabs who were 
come upon him, been wonder-well seconded 
by the King of Algarve, had, at his request, 
given her to him to wife, of especial favor; 
wherefore, embarking her aboard a ship well 
armed and equipped, with an honorable com- 
pany of men and ladies and store of rich and 
sumptuous gear and furniture, he despatched 
her to him, commending her to God. 

The sailors, seeing the weather favorable, 
gave their sails to the wind and departing the 
port of Alexandria, fared on prosperously 
many days, and having now passed Sardinia, 


I 


wn 
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deemed themselves near the end of their voy- 
age, when there arose one day of a sudden, 
divers contrary winds, which, being each be- 
yond measure boisterous, so harassed the ship, 
5 wherein was the lady, and the sailors, that the 
latter more than once gave themselves over 
for lost. However, like valiant men, using 
every art and means in their power, they rode 
it out two days, though buffeted by a terrible 
osea; but, at nightfall of the third day, the 
tempest abating not, nay, waxing momently, 
they felt the ship open, being then not far 
off Majorca, but knowing not where they were, 
neither availing to apprehend it either by 
nautical reckoning or by sight, for that the 
sky was altogether obscured by clouds and 
dark night; wherefore, seeing no other way 
of escape and having each himself in mind 
and not others, they lowered a shallop into 


o the water, into which the officers cast them- 


selves choosing rather to trust themselves 
thereto than to the leaking ship. The 
rest of the men in the ship crowded after 
them into the boat, albeit those who had first 
embarked therein opposed it, knife in hand,—= 
and thinking thus to flee from death, ran 
straight into it, for that the boat, availing 
not, for the intemperance of the weather, to 
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hold so many, foundered and they perished, 
one and all. 

As for the ship, being driven by a furious 
wind and running very swiftly, albeit it was 
now well nigh water-logged, (none being left 
on board save the princess and her women, 
who all, overcome by the tempestuous sea 
and by fear, lay about the decks as they were 
dead,) it stranded upon a beach of the islana 
of Majorca and such and so great was the 
shock that it well nigh buried itself in the 
sand some stone’s cast from the shore, where 
it abode the night, beaten by the waves, nor 
might the wind avail to stir it more. Broad 
day came and the tempest somewhat abating, 
the princess, who was half dead, raised her 
head and weak as she was, fell to calling now 
one, now another of her household, but to no 
purpose, for that those she called were too far 
distant. Finding herself unanswered of any 
and seeing no one, she marvelled exceedingly 
and began to be sore afraid; then, rising up, 
as best she might, she saw the ladies who 
were in her company and the other women 
lying all about and trying now one and now 
another, found few who gave any signs of 
life, the most of them being dead what with 
sore travail of the stomach and what with 
affright; wherefore fear redoubled upon her. 

Nevertheless, necessity constraining her, for 
that she saw herself alone there and had 
neither knowledge nor inkling where she was, 
she so goaded those who were yet alive that 
she made them arise and finding them un- 
knowing whither the men were gone and see- 
ing the ship stranded and full of water, she 
fell to weeping piteously, together with them. 
It was noon ere they saw any about the 
shore or elsewhere, whom they might move to 


The servant having examined everything as 
best he might, reported to Pericone that which 
was on board; whereupon the latter promptly 
caused bring the ladies ashore, together with 


s the most precious things that were in the ship 


and might be gotten, and carried them off to 
a castle of his, where, the women being re- 
freshed with food and rest, he perceived from 
the richness of her apparel, that the lady 


10 whom he had found must needs be some great 


gentlewoman, and of this he was speedily cer- 
tified by the honor that he saw the others do 
her and her alone; and although she was 
pale and sore disordered of her person, for the 


15 fatigues of the voyage, her features seemed 


to him exceeding fair; wherefore he forthright 
took counsel with himself, an she had no 
husband, to seek to have her to wife, and if 
he might not have her in marriage, to make 


20 shift to have her favors. 


He was a man of commanding presence and 
exceeding robust and having for some days 
let tend the lady excellently well and she be- 
ing thereby altogether restored, he saw her 


25 lovely past all conception and was grieved 


beyond measure that he could not understand 
her nor she him and so he might not learn who 
she was. Nevertheless, being inordinately in- 
flamed by her charms he studied, with pleas- 


30ing and amorous gestures, to engage her to 


do his pleasure without contention; but to no 
avail; she altogether rejected his advances and 
so much the more waxed Pericone’s ardor. 
The lady, seeing this and having now abidden 


5 there some days, perceived, by the usances 


of the folk, that she was among Christians 
and in a country where, even if she could, it 
had little profited her to make herself known 
and foresaw that, in the end, either perforce 


pity and succor them; but about that hour 4oor for love, needs must she resign herself to 


there passed by a gentleman, by name Peri- 
cone da Visalgo, returning by chance from a 
place of his, with sundry of his servants on 
horseback. He saw the ship and forthright con- 


do Pericone’s pleasure, but resolved never- 
theless by dint of magnanimity to override 
the wretchedness of her fortune; wherefore 
she commanded her women, of whom but 


ceiving what it was, bade one of the servants 45 three were left her, that they should never dis- 


board it without delay and tell him what he 
found there. The man, though with difficulty, 
made his way on board and found the young 
lady, with what little company she _ had, 


cover to any who she was, except they found 
themselves whereas they might look for mani- 
fest furtherance in the regaining of their 
liberty, and urgently exhorted them, moreover, 


crouched, all adread, under the heel of the soto preserve their chastity, avouching herself 


bowsprit. When they saw him, they besought 
him, weeping, of mercy again and again; but, 
perceiving that he understood them not nor 
they him, they made shift to make known to 
him their misadventure by signs, 


determined that none, save her husband, 
should ever have her. They commended her 
for this and promised to observe her com- 
mandment to the best of their power. 
Meanwhile Pericone, waxing daily more in- 
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flamed, insomuch as he saw the thing desired 
so near and yet so straitly denied, and seeing 
that his blandishments availed him nothing, 
resolved to employ craft and artifice, reserv- 
ing force unto the last. Wherefore, having ob- 5s 
served bytimes that wine was pleasing to the 
lady, as being unused to drink thereof, for 
that her law forbade it, he bethought him- 
self that he might avail to take her with this, 
as with a minister of Venus. Accordingly, 
feigning to reck no more of that whereof she 
showed herself so chary, he made one night 
by way of special festival a goodly supper, 
whereto he bade the lady, and therein, the re- 
past being gladdened with many things, he: 
took order with him who served her that he 
should give her to drink of various wines 
mingled. The cup-bearer did his bidding punc- 
tually and she, being nowise on her guard 
against this and allured by the pleasantness of :o 
the drink, took more thereof than consisted 
with her modesty; whereupon, forgetting all 
her past troubles, she waxed merry and see- 
ing some women dance after the fashion of 
Majorca, herself danced in the Alexandrian 2; 
manner. 

Pericone, seeing this, deemed himself on the 
high road to that which he desired and con- 
tinuing the supper with great plenty of meats 
and wines, protracted it far into the night. 30 
Ultimately, the guests having departed, he 
entered with the lady alone into her chamber, 
where she, more heated with wine than re- 
strained by modesty, without any reserve of 
shamefastness, betook herself to bed. Pericone 35 
was not slow to follow her. 

But, in the midst of this great pleasance of 
Pericone and herself, fortune, not content with 
having reduced her from a king’s bride to 
be the mistress of a country gentleman, had 4o 
foreordained unto her a more barbarous al- 
liance. Pericone had a brother by name Mar- 
ato, five-and-twenty years of age and fair 
and fresh as a rose, who saw her and she 
pleased him mightily. Himseemed, moreover, 45 
according to that which he could apprehend 
from her gestures, that he was very well seen 
of her and conceiving that nought hindered 
him of that which he craved of her save 
the strait watch kept on her by Pericone, he so 
fell into a barbarous thought, whereon the 
nefarious effect followed without delay. 

There was then, by chance, in the harbor of 
the city a vessel laden with merchandise and 
bound for Chiarenza in Roumelia; whereof 55 


un 


two young Genoese were masters, who had al- 
ready hoisted sail to depart as soon as the 
wind should be fair. Marato, having agreed 
with them, took order how he should on the 
ensuing night be received aboard their ship 
with the lady; and this done, as soon as it was 
dark, having inwardly determined what he 
should do, he secretly betook himself, with 
certain of his trustiest friends, whom he had 
enlisted for the purpose, to the house of Peri- 
cone, who nowise mistrusted him. There he 
hid himself, according to the ordinance ap- 
pointed between them, and after a part of the 
night had passed, he admitted his companions 
and repaired with them to the chamber where 
Pericone lay with the lady. Having opened the 
door, they slew Pericone, as he slept, and took 
the lady, who was now awake and in tears, 
threatening her with death, if she made any 
outcry; after which they made off, unobserved, 
with great part of Pericone’s most precious 
things and betook themselves in haste to the 
sea-shore, where Marato and the lady em- 
barked without delay on board the ship, whilst 
his companions returned whence they came. 

The sailors, having a fair wind and a fresh, 
made sail and set out on their voyage, while 
the princess sore and bitterly bewailed both 
her former and that her second misadventure; 
but Marato proceeded to comfort her after 
such a fashion that she soon grew familiar 
with him and forgetting Pericone, began to 
feel at her ease, when fortune, as if not con- 
tent with the past tribulations wherewith it 
had visited her, prepared her a new affliction; 
for that, she being, as we have already more 
than once said, exceeding fair of favor and 
of very engaging manners, the two young men, 
the masters of the ship, became so passion- 
ately enamored of her that, forgetting all else, 
they studied only to serve and pleasure her, 
being still on their guard lest Marato should 
get wind of the cause. Each becoming aware 
of the other’s passion, they privily took coun- 
sel together thereof, and agreed to join in 
getting the lady for themselves. 

Seeing her straitly guarded by Marato and 
being thereby hindered of their purpose, one 
day, as the ship fared on at full speed under 
sail and Marato stood at the poop, looking 
out on the sea and nowise on his guard against 
them, they went of one accord and laying 
hold of him, suddenly from behind, cast him 
into the sea, nor was it till they had sailed 
more than a mile farther that any perceived 
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Marato to be fallen overboard. Alatiel, hear- 
ing this and seeing no possible way of re- 
covering him, began anew to make moan for 
herself; whereupon the two lovers came in- 
continent to her succor and with soft words 
and very good promises, whereof she under- 
stood but little, studied to soothe and con- 
sole the lady, who lamented not so much her 
lost husband as her own ill fortune. After 
holding much discourse with her at one time 
and another, themseeming after awhile they 
had well nigh comforted her, they came to 
words with one another which should first 
have her. Each would fain be the first and 
being unable to come to any accord upon this, 
they first with words began a sore and hot 
dispute and thereby kindled into rage, they 
clapped hands to their knives and falling fu- 
riously on one another, before those on board 
could part them, dealt each other several 
blows, whereof one incontinent fell dead, 
whilst the other abode on life though griev- 
ously wounded in many places. 

This new mishap was sore unpleasing to the 
lady, who saw herself alone, without aid or 
counsel of any, and feared lest the anger 
of the two masters’ kinsfolk and friends 
should revert upon herself; but the prayers 
of the wounded man and their speedy 


The lady, accordingly, having regard to her 
past troubles and herseeming she was well 
enough bestowed, was altogether comforted 
and waxing blithe again, her beauties flourished 


son such wise that it seemed all Roumelia 


could talk of nothing else. The report of her 
loveliness reaching the Duke of Athens, who 
was young and handsome and doughty of his 
person and a friend and kinsman of the 


ro Prince, he was taken with a desire to see her 


and making a show of paying him a visit, as 
he was wont bytimes to do, repaired, with 
a fair and worshipful company, to Chiarenza, 
where he was honorably received and sump- 


1, tuously entertained. Some days after, the 


two kinsmen coming to discourse together of 
the lady’s charms, the Duke asked if she were 
indeed so admirable a creature as was re- 
ported; to which the Prince answered, ‘““Much 


20 more so; but thereof I will have not my 


words, but thine own eyes, certify thee.” Ac- 
cordingly, at the Duke’s solicitation, they be- 
took themselves together to the princess's 
lodging, who, having had notice of their com- 


25 ing, received them very courteously and with 


a cheerful favor, and they seated her between 
them, but might not have the pleasure of 
conversing with her, for that she understood 
little or nothing of their language: wherefore 


arrival at Chiarenza delivered her from dan- 30 each contented himself with gazing upon her, 


ger of death. There she went ashore with the 
wounded man and’ took up her abode with 
him in an inn, where the report of her great 
beauty soon spread through the city and 
came to the ears of the Prince of the Morea, 
who was then at Chiarenza and was fain to 
see her. Having gotten sight of her and him- 
seeming she was fairer than report gave out, 
he straightway became so sore enamored of 
her that he could think of nothing else and 
hearing how she came thither, doubted not 
to be able to get her for himself. As he cast 
about for a means of effecting his purpose, the 
wounded man’s kinsfolk got wind of his de- 
sire and without awaiting more, sent her to 
him forthright, which was mighty agreeable to 
the Prince and to the lady also, for that her- 
seemed she was quit of a great peril. The 
Prince, seeing her graced, over and above her 
beauty, with royal manners and unable other- 
wise to learn who she was, concluded her to 
be some noble lady, wherefore he redoubled 
in his love for her and holding her in ex- 
ceeding honor, entreated her not as a mis- 
tress, but as his very wife. 


as upon a marvel, and especially the Duke, 
who could scarce bring himself to believe 
that she was a mortal creature and thinking 
to satisfy his desire with her sight, heedless 


35 of the amorous poison he drank in at his 


eyes, beholding her, he miserably ensnared 
himself, becoming most ardently enamored 
of her. 

After he had departed her presence with 


40the Prince and had leisure to bethink him- 


self, he esteemed his kinsman happy beyond 
all others in having so fair a creature at his 
pleasure, and after many and various thoughts, 
his unruly passion weighing more with him 


45than his honor, he resolved, come thereof 


what might, to do his utmost endeavour to 
despoil the Prince of that felicity and bless 
himself therewith. Accordingly, being minded 
to make a quick despatch of the matter and 


sosetting aside all reason and all equity, he 


turned his every thought to the devising of 
means for the attainment of his wishes, and 
one day, in accordance with the nefarious 
ordinance taken by him with a privy cham- 


ss berlain of the Prince’s, by name Ciuriaci, he 
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let make ready in secret his horses and bag- 
gage for a sudden departure. 

The night come, he was, with a companion, 
both armed, stealthily introduced by the afore- 
_ said Ciuriaci into the Prince’s chamber and 
saw the latter (the lady being asleep) stand- 
ing, all naked for the great heat, at a win- 
dow overlooking the seashore, to take a little 
breeze that came from that quarter; where- 
upon, having beforehand informed his com- 
panion of that which he had to do, he went 
softly up to the window and striking the 
Prince with a knife, stabbed him through 
and through the small of his back; then, tak- 
ing him up in haste, he cast him forth of 
the window. The palace stood over against 
the sea and was very lofty and the window 
in question looked upon certain houses that 
had been undermined by the beating of the 
waves and where seldom or never any came; 
wherefore it happened, as the Duke had fore- 
seen, that the fall of the Prince’s body was 
not nor might be heard of any. The Duke's 
companion, seeing this done, pulled out a 
halter he had brought with him to that end 
and making a show of caressing Ciuriaci, cast 
it adroitly about his neck and drew it so 
that he could make no outcry; then, the 
Duke coming up, they strangled him and 
cast him whereas they had cast the Prince. 

This done and they being manifestly certi- 
fied that they had been unheard of the lady 
or of any other, the Duke took a light in his 
hand and carrying it to the bedside, softly 


uncovered the princess, who slept fast. He 35 


considered her from head to foot and mightily 
commended her. After he had abidden with 
her awhile, he arose and summoning certain 
of his companions, caused take up the lady 


on such wise that she could make no outcry 40 


and carry her forth by a privy door, whereat 
he had entered; then, setting her on horse- 
back, he took to the road with all his men, 
as softliest he might, and returned to his own 
dominions. However (for that he had a wife) 
he carried the lady, who was the most dis- 
tressful of women, not to Athens, but to a 
very goodly place he had by the sea, a little 
without the city, and there entertained her in 
secret, causing honorably furnish her with all 
that was needful. 

The Prince’s courtiers on the morrow 
awaited his rising till noon, when, hearing 
nothing, they opened the chamber-doors, 


nn 
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concluded that he was gone somewhither priv- 
ily, to pass some days there at his ease with 
his fair lady, and gave themselves no farther 
concern. Things being thus, it chanced next 
day that an idiot, entering the ruins where 
lay the bodies of the Prince and Cuiuriaci, 
dragged the latter forth by the halter and 
went haling him after him. The body was, 
with no little wonderment, recognized by 
many, who, coaxing the idiot to bring them to 
the place whence he had dragged it, there, 
to the exceeding grief of the whole city, found 
the Prince’s corpse and gave it honorable 
burial. Then, enquiring for the authors of so 


s heinous a crime and finding that the Duke of 


Athens was no longer there, but had de- 
parted by stealth, they concluded, even as was 
the case, that it must be he who had done 
this and carried off the lady; whereupon they 
straightway substituted a brother of the dead 
man to their Prince and incited him with all 
their might to vengeance. The new Prince, be- 
ing presently certified by various other cir- 
cumstances that it was as they had surmised, 
summoned his friends and kinsmen and serv- 
ants from divers parts and promptly levying a 
great and goodly and powerful army, set out 
to make war upon the Duke of Athens. 

The latter, hearing of this, on like wise 
mustered all his forces for his own defence, 
and to his aid came many lords, amongst 
whom the Emperor of Constantinople sent 
Constantine his son and Manuel his nephew, 
with a great and goodly following. The two 
Princes were honorably received by the Duke 
and yet more so by the Duchess, for that 
she was their sister, and matters drawing thus 
daily nearer unto war, taking her occasion, 
she sent for them both one day to her cham- 
ber and there, with tears galore and many 
words, related to them the whole story, ac- 
quainting them with the causes of the war. 
Moreover, she discovered to them the affront 
done her by the Duke in the matter of the 
woman whom it was believed he privily en- 
tertained, and complaining sore thereof, be- 
sought them to apply to the matter such 
remedy as best they might, for the honor of 
the Duke and her own solacement. 

The young men already knew all the fact 
as it had been; wherefore, without enquir- 
ing farther, they comforted the Duchess, as 
best they might, and filled her with good 
hope. Then, having learned from her where 


which were but closed, and finding no one, 55the lady abode, they took their leave and 
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having a mind to see the latter, for that 
they had oftentimes heard her commended for 
marvellous beauty, they besought the Duke 
to show her to them. He, unmindful of that 
which had befallen the Prince of the Morea 
for having shown her to himself, promised to 
do this and accordingly next morning, having 
let prepare a magnificent collation in a very 
goodly garden that pertained to the lady's 
place of abode, he carried them and a few 
others thither to eat with her. Constantine, 
sitting with Alatiel, fell a-gazing upon her, 
full of wonderment, avouching in himself that 
he had never seen aught so lovely and that 
certes the Duke must needs be held excused, 
ay, and whatsoever other, to have so fair 
a creature, should do treason or other foul 
thing, and looking on her again and again 
and each time admiring her more, it betided 
him no otherwise than it had betided the 
Duke; wherefore, taking his leave, enamored 
of her, he abandoned all thought of the war 
and occupied himself with considering how 
he might take her from the Duke, carefully 


that she had been party thereto, which Con- 
stantine fully promised her, and thereupon 
she consented that he should do as seemed 
best to him. 

Constantine, accordingly, let secretly equip 
a light vessel and sent it one evening to the 
neighborhood. of the garden where the lady 
abode; then, having taught certain of his men 
who were on board what they had to do, he 


ro repaired with others to the lady’s pavilion, 


where he was cheerfully received by those in 
her service and indeed by the lady herself, 
who, at his instance, betook herself with him 
to the garden, attended by her servitors and 


15 his companions. There, making as he would 


speak with her on the Duke's part, he went 
with her alone towards a gate, which gave 
upon the sea and had already been opened 
by one of his men, and calling the bark 


20 thither with the given signal, he caused sud- 


denly seize the lady and carry her aboard; 
then turning to her people, he said to them, 
“Let none stir or utter a word, an he would 
not die; for that I purpose not to rob the 


concealing his passion the while from every2; Duke of his wench, but to do away the af- 


one. 

Whilst he yet burnt in this fire, the time 
came to go out against the new Prince, who 
now drew near to the Duke’s territories; 


front which he putteth upon my sister.” 
To this none dared make answer; where- 

upon Constantine, embarking with his people 

and seating himself by the side of the weep- 


wherefore the latter and Constantine and all3o ing lady, bade thrust the oars into the water 


the others, sallied forth of Athens according to 
the given ordinance and betook themselves 
to the defence of certain frontiers, so the 
Prince might not avail to advance farther. 
When they had lain there some days, Con- 
stantine having his mind and thought still 
intent upon the lady and conceiving that, 
now the Duke was no longer near her, he 
might very well avail to accomplish his pleas- 
ure, feigned himself sore indisposed of his 
person, to have an occasion of returning to 
Athens; wherefore, with the Duke’s leave, 
committing his whole power to Manuel, he 
returned to Athens to his sister, and there, 
after some days, putting her upon talk of the 
affront which herseemed she suffered from 
the Duke by reason of the lady whom he 
entertained, he told her that, an it liked her, 
he would soon ease her thereof by causing 
take the lady from whereas she was and carry 
her off. The Duchess, conceiving that he did 
this of regard for herself and not for love 
of the lady, answered that it liked her ex- 
ceedingly well so but it might be done on 


and make off. Accordingly, they put out to 
sea and not hieing, but flying, came, a little 
after daybreak on the morrow, to Egina, 
where they landed and took rest, whilst Con- 


5 stantine solaced the lady, who bemoaned her 


ill-fated beauty. Thence, going aboard the bark 
again, they made their way, in a few days, 
to Chios, where it pleased Constantine to take 
up his sojourn, as in a place of safety, for 


4ofear of his father’s resentment and lest the 


stolen lady should be taken from him. There 
the fair lady bewailed her ill fate some days, 
but, being presently comforted by Constan- 
tine, she began, as she had done otherwhiles, 


45 to take her pleasure of that which fortune had 


foreordained to her. 

Things being at this pass, Osbech, King of 
the Turks, who abode in continual war with 
the Emperor, came by chance to Smyrna, 


so where hearing, how Constantine abode in 


Chios, without any precaution, leading a wan- 
ton life with a mistress of his, whom he had 
stolen away, he repaired thither one night 
with some light-armed ships and _ entering 


such wise that the Duke should never know ss the city by stealth with some of his people, 
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took many in their beds, ere they knew of the 
enemy’s coming. Some, who, taking the alert, 
_had run to arms, he slew and having burnt the 
whole place, carried the booty and captives 
on board the ships and returned to Smyrna. 
When they arrived there, Osbech, who was 
a young man, passing his prisoners in review, 
found the fair lady among them and know- 
ing her for her who had been taken with 
Constantine asleep in bed, was mightily re- 
joiced at sight of her. Accordingly, he made 
her his wife without delay. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor, who had, before 
these things came to pass, been in treaty with 
Bassano, King of Cappadocia, to the end that 
he should come down upon Osbech from one 
side with his power, whilst himself assailed 
him on the other, but had not yet been able to 
come to a full accord with him, for that he 
was unwilling to grant certain things which 
Bassano demanded and which he deemed un- 
reasonable, hearing what had betided his son 
and chagrined beyond measure thereat, with- 
out hesitating farther, did that which the 
King of Cappadocia asked and pressed him 
as most he might to fall upon Osbech, whilst 
himself made ready to come down upon him 
from another quarter. Osbech, hearing this, 
assembled his army, ere he should be strait- 
ened between two such puissant princes, and 
marched against Bassano, leaving his fair 
lady at Smyrna, in charge of a trusty serv- 
ant and friend of his. After some time he en- 
countered the King of Cappadocia and giv- 
ing him battle, was slain in the mellay and 
his army discomfited and dispersed; where- 
upon Bassano advanced in triumph towards 
Smyrna, unopposed, and all the folk sub- 
mitted to him by the way, as to a conqueror. 

Meanwhile, Osbech’s servant, Antiochus by 
name, in whose charge the lady had been left, 
seeing her so fair, forgot his plighted faith 
to his friend and master and became enam- 
ored of her, for all he was a man in years. 
Urged by love and knowing her tongue (the 
which was mighty agreeable to her, as well 
as it might be to one whom it had behoved 
for some years live as she were deaf and 
dumb, for that she understood none neither 
was understood of any) he began, in a few 
days, to be so familiar with her that, ere 
long, having no regard to their lord and mas- 
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and slain and that Bassano came carrying all 
before him, they took counsel together not to 
await him there and laying hands on great 
part of the things of most price that were 
pertaining to Osbech, gat them privily to 
Rhodes, where they had not long abidden ere 
Antiochus sickened unto death. 

As chance would have it, there was then 
in lodging with him a merchant of Cyprus, 
who was much loved of him and was his 
fast friend, and Antiochus, feeling himself 
draw to his end, bethought himself to leave 
him both his possessions and his beloved lady; 
wherefore, being now nigh upon death, he 
called them both to him and bespoke them 
thus, “I feel myself, without a doubt, passing 
away. which grieveth me, for that never had 
I such delight in my life as I presently have. 
Of one thing, indeed, I die most content, in 
that, since I must e’en die, I see myself die 
in the arms of those twain whom I love over 
all others that be in the world, to wit, in 
thine, dearest friend, and in those of this 
lady. whom I have loved more than mine own 
self, since first I knew her. True, it grieveth 
me to feel that, when I am dead, she will 
abide here a stranger, without aid or coun- 
sel; and it were yet more grievous to me, did 
I not know thee here, who wilt, I trust, have 
the same care of her, for the love of me, 
which thou wouldst have had of myself. 
Wherefore, I entreat thee, as most I may, 
if it come to pass that I die, that thou take 
my goods and her into thy charge and do 
with them and her that which thou deemest 
may be for the solacement of my soul. And 
thou, dearest lady, I prithee forget me not 
after my death, so I may vaunt me, in the 
other world, of being beloved here below of 
the fairest lady ever nature formed; of which 
two things an you will give me entire as- 
surance, I shall depart without misgiving and 
comforted.” 

His friend the merchant and the lady, 
hearing these words, wept, and when he had 
made an end of his speech, they comforted 
him and promised him upon their troth to 
do that which he asked, if it came to pass 
that he died. He tarried not long, but presently 
departed this life and was honorably in- 
terred of them. A few days after, the mer- 
chant having despatched all his business in 


ter who was absent in the field, they passed Rhodes and purposing to return to Cyprus 


from friendly commerce to amorous privacy. 


on board a Catalan carrack that was there, 


When they heard that Osbech was defeated 55asked the fair lady what she had in mind to 
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do, for that it behoved him return to Cyprus. 
She answered that, as it pleased him, she 
would gladly go with him, hoping, for Antio- 
chus’ love, to be of him treated and regarded 
as a sister. The merchant replied that he 
was content to do her every pleasure, and 
the better to defend her from any affront that 
might be offered her, ere they came to Cyprus, 
he avouched that she was his wife. Accord- 
ingly, they embarked on board the ship and 
were given a little cabin on the poop. Whereby 
there came about that which was not intended 
of the one or the other of them at depart- 
ing Rhodes, to wit, that forgetting both the 
friendship and the love of Antiochus dead, 
before they reached Baffa, whence the Sypriot 
came, they had clapped up an alliance to- 
gether. 

At Baffa she abode some time with the 
merchant till, as chance would have it, there 
came thither, for his occasion, a gentleman 
by name Antigonus, great of years and greater 
yet of wit, but little of wealth, for that, in- 
termeddling in the affairs of the King of 
Cyprus, fortune had in many things been 
contrary to him. Chancing one day to pass 
by the house where the fair lady dwelt with 
the merchant, who was then gone with his 
merchandise into Armenia, he espied her at 
a window and seeing her very beautiful, fell 
to gazing fixedly upon her and presently be- 
gan to recollect that he must have seen her 
otherwhere, but where he could on no wise 
call to mind. As for the lady, who had long 
been the sport of fortune, but the term of 
whose ills was now drawing near, she no sooner 
set eyes on Antigonus than she remembered 
to have seen him at Alexandria in no mean 
station in her father’s service; wherefore, con- 
ceiving a sudden hope of yet by his aid re- 
gaining her royal estate and knowing her 
merchant to be abroad, she let call him to her 
as quickliest she might and asked him, blush- 
ing, an he were not. as she supposed, Antigo- 
nus of Famagosta. He answered that he was 
and added, “Madam, meseemeth I know you. 
but on no wise can I remember me where I 
have seen you; wherefore I pray you. an it 
mislike you not, put me in mind who you 
aren 

The lady, hearing that it was indeed he, 
to his great amazement, cast her arms about 
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for the Soldan’s daughter Alatiel, who was 
thought to have perished at sea, and would 
fain have paid her the homage due to her 
quality; but she would on no wise suffer 
it and besought him to sit with her awhile. 
Accordingly, seating himself beside her, he 
asked her respectfully how and when and 
whence she came thither, seeing that it was 
had for certain, through all the land of Egypt, 
that she had been drowned at sea years agone. 
“Would God,” replied she, “it had been so, 
rather than that I should have had the life 
I have had; and I doubt not but my father 
would wish the like, if ever he came to know 
re,” 

So saying, she fell anew to weeping wonder- 
sore; whereupon quoth Antigonus to her, 
“Madam, despair not ere it behove you; but, 
an it please you, relate to me your adven- 


zo tures and what manner of life yours hath been; 
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it may be the matter hath gone on such wise 
that, with God's aid, we may avail to find 
an effectual remedy.” ‘“Antigonus,’ answered 
the fair lady, ‘“when I beheld thee, meseemed 
I saw my father, and moved by that love 
and tenderness, which I am bounden to bear 
him, I discovered myself to thee, having it 
in my power to conceal myself from thee, 
and few persons could it have befallen me 
to look upon in whom I could have been 
so well pleased as I am to have seen and 
known thee before any other; wherefore that 
which in my ill fortune I have still kept hid- 
den, to thee, as to a father, I will discover. 
If, after thou hast heard it, thou see any 
means of restoring me to my pristine estate, 
prithee use it; but, if thou see none, I be- 
seech thee never tell any that thou hast seen 
me or heard aught of me.” 

This said, she recounted to him, still weep- 
ing, that which had befallen her from the 
time of her shipwreck on Majorca up to 
that moment; whereupon he fell a-weeping 
for pity and after considering awhile, 
“Madam,” said he, “since in your misfortunes 
it hath been hidden who you are, I will, with- 
out fail. restore you, dearer than ever, to 
your father and after to the King of Al- 
garve to wife.” Being questioned of her of 


5° the means, he showed her orderly that which 


was to do, and lest any hindrance should be- 
tide through delay, he presently returned to 


his neck, weeping sore, and presently asked Famagosta and going in to the king, said to 


him if he had never seen her in Alexandria. 


him, “My lord, an it like you, you have it 


Antigonus, hearing this, incontinent knew her 53in your power at once to do yourself exceed- 
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ing honour and me, who am poor through 
you, a great service, at no great cost of 
yours.” The king asked how and Antigonus 
replied, “There is come to Baffa the Soldan’s 
fair young daughter, who hath so long been 
reputed drowned and who, to save her honor, 
hath long suffered very great unease and is 
presently in poor case and would fain return 
to her father. An it please you send her to 
him under my guard, it would be much to 
your honor and to my weal, nor do I believe 
that such a service would ever be forgotten 
of the Soldan.” 

The king, moved by a royal generosity of 
mind, answered forthright that he would well 
and sending for Alatiel, brought her with all 
honor and worship to Famagosta, where she 
was received by himself and the queen with 
inexpressible rejoicing and entertained with 
magnificent hospitality. Being presently ques- 
tioned of the king and queen of her adventures, 
she answered according to the instructions 
given her by Antigonus and related every- 
thing; and a few days after, at her request, 
the king sent her, under the governance of 
Antigonus, with a goodly and worshipful com- 
pany of men and women, back to the Sol- 
dan, of whom let none ask if she was received 
with rejoicing, as also was Antigonus and all 
her company. 

As soon as she was somewhat rested, the 
Soldan desired to know how it chanced that 
she was yet alive and where she had so long 
abidden, without having ever let him know 
aught of her condition; whereupon the lady, 
who had kept Antigonus his instructions per- 
fectly in mind, bespoke him thus, ‘Father 
mine, belike the twentieth day after my de- 
parture from you, our ship having sprung a 
leak in a terrible storm, struck in the night 
upon certain coasts yonder in West, near a 
place called Aguamorta, and what became of 
the men who were aboard I know not nor 
could ever learn; this much only do I re- 
member that, the day come and I arisen as it 
were from death to life, the shattered vessel 
was espied of the country people, who ran 
from all the parts around to plunder it. I 
and two of my women were first ashore and 
the latter were incontinent seized by certain 
of the young men, who fled with them, one 
this way and the other that, and what came 
of them I never knew. 

As for myself I was taken, despite my re- 
sistance, by two young men, and haled along 


ro was understanded of them. However, 


by the hair, weeping sore the while; but, as 
they crossed over a road, to enter a great 
wood, there passed by four men on horse- 
back, whom when my ravishers saw, they 
5 loosed me forthwith and took to flight. The 
new comers, who seemed to me persons of 
great authority, seeing this, ran where I was 
and asked me many questions; whereto I an- 
swered much, but neither understood nor 
after 
long consultation they set me on one of their 
horses and carried me to a convent of women 
vowed to religion, according to their law, 
where, whatever they said, I was of all the 
ts ladies kindly received and still entreated with 
honor. 
After I had abidden with them awhile and 
learned somewhat of their language, they 
questioned me of who I was and fearing, an 


0 I told the truth, to be expelled from amongst 


them, as an enemy of their faith, I answered 
that I was the daughter of a great gentleman 
of Cyprus, who was sending me to be married 
in Crete, when, as ill-luck would have it, we 


2s had run thither and suffered shipwreck. More- 


over, many a time and in many things I ob- 
served their customs, for fear of worse, and 
being asked by the chief of the ladies, her 
whom they call abbess, if I wished to return 


30 thence to Cyprus, I answered that I desired 


nothing so much; but she, tender of my honor, 
would never consent to trust me to any 
person who was bound for Cyprus, till some 
two months agone, when there came thither 


35 certain gentlemen of France wit their ladies. 


One of the latter being a kinswoman of the 
abbess and she hearing that they were bound 
for Jerusalem, to visit the Sepulchre where 
He whom they hold God was buried, after 
4oHe had been slain by the Jews, she com- 
mended me to their care and besought them 
to deliver me to my father in Cyprus. 
With what honor these gentlemen entreated 
me and how cheerfully they received me to- 
4s gether with their ladies, it were a long story 
to tell; suffice it to say that we took ship 
and came, after some days, to Baffa, where 
finding myself arrived and knowing none in 
the place, I knew not what to say to the 
sogentlemen, who would fain have delivered me 
to my father, according to that which had 
been enjoined them of the reverend lady; 
but God taking pity belike on my affliction, 
brought me Antigonus upon the beach what 
55time we disembarked at Baffa, whom I 
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straightway hailed and in our tongue, so as 
not to be understood of the gentlemen and 
their ladies, bade him receive me as a daugh- 
ter. He promptly apprehended me and receiv- 
ing me with a great show of joy, entertained 
the gentlemen and their ladies with such 
honor as his poverty permitted and carried 
me to the King of Cyprus, who received me 
with such hospitality and hath sent me back 
to you [with such courtesy] as might never 
be told of me. If aught remain to be said, let 
Antigonus, who hath ofttimes heard from me 
these adventures, recount it.” 

Accordingly Antigonus, turning to the Sol- 
dan, said, “My lord, even as she hath many 
a time told me and as the gentlemen and 
ladies, with whom she came, said to me, so 
hath she recounted unto you. Only one part 
hath she forborne to tell you, the which me- 
thinketh she left unsaid for that it beseemeth 
Nets OCMLO Mell Mite tOm wily owssmucherthe 
gentlemen and ladies with whom she came, 
said of the chaste and modest life which she 
led with the religious ladies and of her virtue 
and commendable manners and the tears and 
lamentations of her companions. both men 
and women, when, having restored her to me, 
they took leave of her. Of which things were 
I fain to tell in full that which they said to 
me, not only this present day, but the en- 
suing night would not suffice unto us; be 
it enough to say only that (according to that 
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which their words attested and that also which 
I have been able to see thereof), you may 
vaunt yourself of having the fairest daughter 
and the chastest and most virtuous of any 
prince that nowadays weareth a crown.” 

The Soldan was beyond measure rejoiced 
at these things and besought God again and 
again to vouchsafe him of His grace the 
power of worthily requiting all who had 
succoured his daughter and especially the 
King of Cyprus, by whom she had been sent 
back to him with honor. After some days, 
having caused prepare great gifts for Antig- 
onus, he gave him leave to return to Cyprus 
and render, both by letters and by special 
ambassadors, the utmost thanks to the King 
for that which he had done with his daugh- 
ter. Then, desiring that that which was begun 
should have effect, to wit, that she should be 
the wife of the King of Algarve, he ac- 
quainted the latter with the whole matter 
and wrote to him to boot, that, an it pleased 
him have her, he should send for her. The 
King of Algarve was mightily rejoiced at 
this news and sending for her in state, re- 
ceived her joyfully; and she, who had been 
with eight men was put to bed for a maid and 
making him believe that she was so, lived 
happily with him as his queen awhile after; 
wherefore it was said, “Lips for kissing forfeit 
no favor; nay, they renew as the moon doth 
ever 
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The “Herodotus of a barbarous age” liked 
nothing better than to converse with knights 
concerning their valorous exploits. His remark to 
one of these noblemen with whom he rode for 
part of a journey is typical of the man. “How 
pleasant are your tales, and how much do they 
profit me while you relate them. And you shall 
not lose your trouble, for they shall all be set 
down in memory and remembrance in the his- 
tory I am writing.” From his boyhood Jean 
Froissart had loved sports and games demand- 
ing skill and courage. As one of the secretaries to 
Queen Philippa of England, he delighted in 
watching tournaments and in writing courtly 
poetry to noble ladies. 

To gain material for his Chronicles Froissart 
travelled in England, Scotland, Belgium, Flan- 
ders, the south of France, and Italy. On these 
journeys he asked questions of all whom he met. 


He made definite attempts to interview persons 
who had participated in the events he desired 
to describe. He forgot nothing he was told, ‘If 
had,” he wrote, “thanks to God, sense, memory, 
good remembrance of everything, and an intel- 
lect clear and keen to seize upon the acts which 
I could learn.” 

The Chronicles gives us an account of the 
events and knights of the fourteenth century as 
they appeared to Froissart. Feats of arms and 
courageous actions always stirred his imagina- 
tion whether they were done by the French or 
the English. He was not a philosophical historian 
concerned with causes and motives. He was a 
chronicler writing of deeds of chivalry to enter- 
tain his readers. 

The translation of the following selection is 
that of H. P. Dunster’s adaptation of Thomas 
Johnes’ translation in Everyman’s Library. 


CHRONICLES 
THE VISIT TO THE COUNT DE Forx 


CHAPTER XIII 

I have now been some time without alluding 
to the affairs of distant countries, those nearer 
home being so fresh in my memory, and so 
much more agreeable to speak about; it must 
not, however, on this account be supposed 
that nothing was done worthy of record, for 
valiant men in Castille, Portugal, Gascony, 
Limousin, and other places, were employing 
themselves against each other, and many noble 
deeds were performed in surprising castles, 
and conquering towns. And for this reason, 
I, Sir John Froissart, having undertaken, at 
the request of that most renowned prince, 
Guy de Chatillon, Count de Blois, to indite 
and chronicle this history,—a history which 
will be much in request, and in which all good 
people will take pleasure when I am dead 
and gone,—determined, in order to ascertain 
the truth of these distant transactions, instead 
of sending others to make the inquiry, to go 


myself and visit that high and redoubted 
prince, Gaston Phcebus, Count de Foix and 
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de Béarn—for I well knew that if I should 
be so fortunate as to be admitted into his 
household, I could not choose a situation bet- 
ter suited for my purpose, since knights and 
squires from all countries assembled at his 
court. When I intimated this intention to 
my good lord and sovereign master the 
Count de Blois, he gave me letters of recom- 
mendation to the count, and I began my 
journey, inquiring on all sides for news, and 
by the grace of God arrived safe at the 
count’s residence at Orthes, in Béarn, on St. 
Catherine’s day, in the year 1388. 

The Count de Foix gave me a hearty wel- 
come, adding that he was already well ac- 
quainted with me, for though he had never 
before seen me, he had frequently heard me 
spoken of. He at once retained me in his 
household, giving me full liberty to act as 
I pleased, as long as I remained with him. It 
was at his court I learned the greater part of 
those events which happened in the king- 
doms of Castille, Portugal, Navarre, Arragon, 
and even in England, also in the Bourbonnais, 
and everything concerning Gascony. The 
count himself was very communicative, and 
‘readily answered every question put to him, 
saying, “That the history I was employed 
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upon would in times to come be more sought prince would not consent to mention the 


after than any other; because, my fair son,” subject of the ransom to him: “You were 
he added, “more gallant deeds of arms have made prisoner,” he said to Count d’Armagnac, 
been performed within these last forty years, “by fair deeds of arms, and in open battle; it 


and more wonderful things have happened, ; was you who put our cousin the Count de 
than for three hundred years before.” I will, Foix to the hazard of the fight, and if for- 
therefore, continue my history, adding to tune has been:favourable to him and adverse 
my own materials all that I learnt at the to you, he surely ought not to fare the worse 
court of Prince Gaston Phoebus; and if I for it. Neither my lord and father nor my- 
have, hitherto, dwelt on gallant deeds, onio self would have thanked you, if you had 
hard-fought skirmishes and battles, and told entreated us to give back what we had 
how castles, forts, and towns were attacked honourably won at Poitiers, and for which we 
and taken, many more will follow, and of returned thanks to God.” The count, upon 
these, by God’s grace, I will give a true ac- this, finding he could not prevail with the 
count. 15 prince, made a similar request of the princess, 
Between the countries of Foix and Béarn who gave him a far different reception, and 
lies the territory of Bigorre, which belongs to immediately requested the Count de Foix to 
France, and is beunded on one side by the grant her a boon. “Madam,” he replied, “I 
Toulousain, and on the other by Comminges am but a poor gentleman—and insignificant 
and Béarn. In Bigorre is situated the strong 20 bachelor, therefore I cannot make great gifts; 
castle of Lourde, which has always been re- but if the boon you request do not exceed 
garded as pelonging to the English, since that 60,000 francs, I cheerfully grant it.” The 
territory was given up to King Edward and princess was anxious to gain the whole 
his son the Prince of Wales, as part of the amount, but the count suspecting that the 
ransom for King John of France. When thezs boon had reference to the ransom of the 
Prince of Wales, attended by the princess, left Count d’Armagnac, was not inclined to do 
England, to take possession of the duchy of more. 
Aquitaine, they resided at Bordeaux about a This and many other things I learned upon 
year, and then, at the invitation of the Count my way to visit the Count de Foix. At the 
d’Armagnac, came into Bigorre, and fixedsotime I undertook my journey, reflecting on 
their residence at Tarbes, a handsome town the diversity of countries I had never seen, 
situated among rich vineyards, and watered I set out from Carcassone, leavng Toulouse 
by the beautiful river Lisse, which rises in on the right, and first entered the territory 
the mountains of Béarn and Catalonia. Five of the count at Pamiers, where I halted three 
leagues from Tarbes is the town of Morlens,2; days. Pamiers is a delightful city situated 
and about six the town of Pau, both belong- among vineyards, and surrounded by a clear 
ing to the Count de Foix, who, during the and broad river called the Liege. Here I fell 
time the prince and princess were at Tarbes, in by accident with a knight attached to the 
was himself at Pau engaged in erecting a hand- Count de Foix—a prudent and valiant man, 
some castle on the outskirts of town. Now this 40 handsome in person, and about fifty years old. 
invitation had been given to the Prince and We journeyed in company together on the 
Princess of Wales by Count d’Armagnac, with road to Orthes, and the knight, after saying 
a view to prevail on them to intercede with his orisons, entered freely into conversation 
the Count de Foix to release him from a part, with me respecting the affairs of France. We 
if not from the whole of the sum of 250,000 4s crossed Mount Cesse, and passing by the 
francs, which he owed for his ransom; for castle of Ortingas, went on to dine at a castle 
he was well aware that the Count de Foix belonging to the Count de Foix. After din- 
would come and pay his respects to the prince _ ner the knight said to me, “Let us ride gently, 
and princess while in his neighbourhood. It as we have but two leagues to our lodgings 
turned out as Count d’Armagnac had expected, so for the night.” “Willingly,” said I. “We have 
for the Count de Foix, accompanied by 600 this day,” continued the knight, “passed the 
horses, and 60 knights, took an early oppor- castle of Ortingas, the garrison of which did 
tunity of visiting the prince and princess, who great harm to this part of the country. Peter 
were much pleased at his coming, and gave d’Achin had possession of it; he took it by 
him a most handsome entertainment, but the sssurprise, and by it gained 60,000 francs from 
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France.” “How so?” said I. “In the middle of 
August, on the Feast of our Lady,” replied the 
knight, “a fair is holden at Ortingas, when all 
the country people assemble, and to which 
much merchandise is brought—now Peter 
d’Achin and his companions at Lourde had 
long wanted to gain the town and castle of 
Ortingas, but could not devise the means. In 
the beginning of May, however, they in- 
structed two of their men to seek for service 
in the town, in order that they might have 
friends within the walls, whenever they should 
find themselves prepared to surprise the place. 
When the fair time came, the town was filled 
with foreign merchants, and in the houses of 
the masters of these two servants, there was, 
as usual, much drinking and feasting. Peter 
d’Achin, thinking this a good opportunity, 
placed some men in ambush, and sent for- 
ward six varlets with two ladders to the town, 
who, with the assistance of the servants, man- 
aged to fix the ladders against the walls, which 
they mounted; one of the servants then con- 
ducted them towards the gate, where only 


two men were on guard, and placing them in- 


concealment, said, “Do you remain here till 
you hear me whistle; then sally forth and slay 
the guards.” The servant then advanced to 
the gate, and calling the guards by name, said, 
“Open the door—I bring you some of the 
best wine you have ever tasted.” As soon as 
the door was opened, he gave a whistle, upon 
which his comrades rushed into the guard- 
room and slew the guards so suddenly that 


they could give no alarm; they then let down 3s 


the drawbridge, and at one blast of their horn 
all the party in ambush mounted their horses, 
and came full gallop into the town, where they 
found all its inhabitants either feasting or in 
bed, and so gained the town.” “But how did 
they gain the castle?” I asked. “I will tell 
you,” said Sir Espaign du Lyon, for that was 
the name of my companion; “when the town 
was taken, as ill-luck would have it, the 
governor was absent, supping with some mer- 
chants, so that he was made prisoner, and 
the next day Peter d’Achin had him brought 
before the castle, in which were his wife and 
children, whom Peter so frightened, by de- 
claring that unless they surrendered the place 
he should be put to death before their eyes, 
that they most gladly complied, and by this 
means Peter d’Achin got possession of the 
castle, and a very large booty, besides much 
money.” 


With this, and other subjects of conversa- 
tion, we rode on to Montesquieu, and thence 
to Palaminich on the Garonne. As: we ap- 
proached this town we thought of entering it 

s by the bridge over the Garonne; but this we 
found impossible, for the bridge, which was 
of wood, had been carried away by the over- 
flowing of the river, so that we were forced 
to return to Montesquieu to dinner, and there 
we remained the whole day. On the morrow 
the knight was advised to cross the Garonne 
in a boat opposite Casseres, which we did, 
although with some difficulty, for the boat was 
so small that only two horses with their men 
could pass at a time. At Casseres we stayed 
a whole day, and while our servants were 
preparing supper, Sir Espaign du Lyon and 
myself took a walk round the town. We had 
passed through the gate on the side towards 
Palaminich, when the knight said to me, ‘‘Do 
you observe that part of the wall which is 
newer than the rest?” “Yes,” said I, “why do 
you ask?” “T will tell you how it happened,” 
he continued. “You have heard of the wars 
between the Count d’Armagnac and the Count 
de Foix; well, on the night of the feast of 
St. Nicholas, 1362, the Count de Foix cap- 
tured the Count d’Armagnac, and his nephew 
the Lord d’Albreth, and had them confined 
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-° in the tower of the castle of Orthes, by which 


capture he gained 100,000 francs ten times 
told. 

“It happened afterwards that the Count 
d’Armagnac, father of the present count, with 
about 200 men, took the town of Casseres by 
scalado, and when news of this was brought to 
the Count de Foix, he sent his two natural 
brothers first, and afterwards came himself 
with 500 men to recover the place. He ar- 
ranged his men about the town, and moreover 
had it encompassed with a fortification of 
wood, so that no sally could be made from 
it in the night-time, and in this way, with- 
out making any attack, blockaded them within, 
until their provisions began to fail; for, 
though they had plenty of wine, they had 
nothing to eat, and the river was too deep 
for them to ford. They, therefore, thought 
it better to surrender, and the count, who 
listened to their offers, informed them, that 
as they could not pass through any of the 
town gates, he would make a hole in the 
wall through which the garrison might come 
forth one by one, without arms, in their com- 
s55mon dress. With this condition they were 
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compelled to comply. And as they came out 
through the hole one by one, the count had 
them brought to him and sent off as prisoners, 
to different castles and towns, and this, my 
fair sir,’ continued my companion, “is the s 
history of this wall being broken down and 
repaired about ten years ago.” When we had 
finished our walk, we returned to our lodgings 
and supped; and the next day, having mounted 
our horses, we pursued our journey, follow-:o0 
ing the course of the Garonne. All the coun- 
try on the left belonged to the Count de 
Foix, and on the right to the Count d’Ar- 
magnac. On our way we passed Montpesac, a 
fine strong castle on the top of a rock, below :; 
which is the road and the town. On the out- 
side of the castle, about a bow-shot distant, 
there is a pass called La Garde, with a town 
between the rock and the river, and an iron 
gate. Six men could defend this pass against 20 
all the world, for only one man at a time 
can advance between the rock and the river. 
“Sir,” said I to the knight, “this is a strong 
place, and a difficult country.” “Indeed it is,” 
he answered; ‘but nevertheless the Count 2s 
de Foix and his men once forced it, being 
assisted by some English archers.” The next 
object which attracted our attention was a 
large and handsome castle on the other side 
of the river, with a town of goodly appearance 30 
about it. This was Montesplain and_ be- 
longed, as my companion informed me, 
to a cousin of the Count de Foix, called Sir 
Roger d’Espaign. “He is a great baron and 
landed proprietor in this part.” “What rela- 
tion is he,” said I, “to Sir Charles d’Espaign, 
constable of France?” “He is not of that 
family,” said the knight. “Sir Lewis and Sir 
Charles came originally from Spain; I served, 
in my youth, under Sir Lewis d’Espaign, in 
the wars in Brittany, for he took the side of 
Charles de Blois against the Count de Mont- 
fort.” We rode on for some time, in conversa- 
tion about different castles, when, all at once, 
I could see the river no longer. “What is be- 
come of the Garonne?” said I to my com- 
panion. “It loses itself,” he replied, “between 
those two mountains: its spring is about three 
leagues off, on the road to Catalonia, below 
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of the count at Christmas next, and the mo- 
ment you see him you will say, that he is 
formed for a downright man-at-arms. I will 
now tell you what the Duke of Anjou did 
when in this part of the country; for if you 
have not inserted it in your history, it may be 
as well to do so.” We then rode on gently, 
when my companion began as follows:—“At 
the first renewal of the war the French gained 
back from the English all their possessions in 
Aquitaine, and Sir Oliver de Clisson having 
turned to the French interest, conducted the 
Duke of Anjou into Brittany, to the estates 
of Sir Robert Knolles, and to the siege of 
Derval. I must tell you that Sir Garsis du 
Chatel, a valiant knight and a good French- 
man, had gone to seek the duke, to bring him 
before Malvoisin, when the duke had issued 
his summons to march to Derval. It is a truth, 
as I was informed, that when Sir Garsis found 
Sir Robert Knolles was not inclined to keep 
the treaty made by Hugh Broc, and the castle 
of Derval was not likely to surrender, he came 
to the duke, and said, ‘My lord, what shall 
we do witu the hostages? It is no fault or 
crime of theirs if the castle be not given 
up, and it would be a sin to put them to 
death. Is it right that they should have their 
liberty?’ ‘Yes, by my faith,’ said the knight, 
who had much compassion for them. ‘Go, 
then,’ said the duke, ‘and do what you please 
with them.’ At these words, as Sir Garsis 
told me, he went to set them at liberty, and 
on his road fell in with Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
who asked where he was going? To set the 
hostages free, was the reply. ‘To set them 
free?’ said Sir Oliver. ‘Stop a little, and come 
with me to the duke.’ On their return, Sir 
Oliver prevailed with the duke to have the 
hostages all put to death, and Sir Garsis never 
dared to say one word in their favour, since 
Sir Oliver had determined that they should 
die. Two knights and two squires were im- 
mediately beheaded, and when Sir Robert 
Knolles saw what was being done, he instantly 
opened a postern gate of the castle; and, in 
revenge, had all the prisoners beheaded with- 
out sparing one. The great gate was then 
opened, and the drawbridge let down, when 


a castle called St. Béart, the last belonging sothe garrison sallied beyond the barriers, and 


to France, on the frontiers of Arragon. The 
governor of St. Béart at this time is a squire 
named Ernauton, who is called the Bastard 
of Spain, and is cousin-german to Sir Roger 


began to skirmish with the French. Accord- 
ing to Sir Garsis’s account, this skirmish was 
a very severe affair. The first arrow wounded 
Sir Oliver de Clisson, who was compelled to 


d’Espaign, You will meet him at the hotel ssretire; and after much hard fighting, the duke 
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marched away, and laid siege to the castle of 
Malvoisin, which we see here before us. The 
governor of Malvoisin, at the time the duke 
laid siege to it, was Raymonet de l’Epée, a 
Gascon squire, and an able man-at-arms. 
There were daily skirmishes at the barriers, 
and many gallant feats were performed by 
those who wished to advance themselves. The 
duke and his army were encamped in these 
handsome meadows between the town of 
Tournay and the castle, on the banks of the 
Lisse. During this siege Sir Garsis du Chatel, 
who was marshal of the army, marched with 
500 men-at-arms, 200 archers and cross-bows, 
and full 2,000 common men, to lay siege to 
the castle of Trigalet, which we have left 
behind us, and which, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, he so completely reduced and de- 
stroyed, that no one has ever thought of re- 


building it. The castle of Malvoisin held out 2 


about six weeks, and it could easily have made 
a much longer resistance, but the well which 
supplied the castle with water being without 
the walls, they cut off the communication; 
moreover, the weather was very hot, and the 
cisterns within quite dry, for it had not rained 
for many weeks; and all this time the be- 
siegers were on the banks of this clear river, 
which they made use of for themselves and 
their horses. The garrison, therefore, alarmed 
at their situation, determined to open a treaty, 
and Raymonet de l’Epée, having obtained a 
passport to wait on the duke, said, ‘My lord, 
if you will act courteously to me and my com- 
panions, I will surrender the castle of Mal- 
voisin.’ ‘What courtesy do you want?’ re- 
plied the duke; ‘go about your business, and 
take care that I do not get hold of you, for 
if I do, I will deliver you up to Jocelin, who 
shall shave you without a razor.’ ‘My lord,’ 
answered Raymonet, ‘if we depart we must 
carry away what belongs to us.’ The duke 
paused awhile, and then said, ‘I consent that 
you take with you whatever you can carry 
before you in trunks and on sumpter horses, 
but not otherwise; and if you have any 
prisoners they must be given up.’ ‘I agree,’ 
said Raymonet. Such was the treaty, and all 
who were in the castle departed, carrying 
away whatever they could. The duke, on re- 
covering the castle, made a knight of Bigorre, 
by name Sir Ciquart de Luperiere, governor of 
it, and afterwards gave it to the Count de 
Foix, who still holds it.” “Has the Count de 
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“By my faith,” he replied, “the count has at 
this moment a hundred thousand florins thirty 
times told; and there is not a year but he 
gives away 60,000, for a more liberal lord in 
making presents does not exist.” “To whom 
does he make them?” “To strangers, to 
knights and squires, who travei through his 
country, to heralds, minstrels, indeed to all 
who converse with him; none leave him with- 
out a present.” “Holy Mary!” cried I, “are 
his revenues so great as to supply him with 
such a sum?” “The Count de Foix,” replied 
the knight, “has been induced to collect so 
large a sum of money, because he was con- 
tinually expecting war with the Count d’Ar- 
magnac, and also doubtful of the manceuvres 
of his neighbours, the Kings of France and 
England. Moreover, when the Prince of Wales 
was in Aquitaine he threatened the count that 
he would make him do homage for the coun- 
try of Béarn, and on this account, also, he 
began to amass large sums of money, in order 
to defend himseif should he be attacked. He 
imposed heavy taxes on the country and on 
all the towns. Each hearth pays two francs 
per annum, and in this he has found and still 
finds a mine of wealth; for it is marvellous 
how cheerfully his subjects pay it. His whole 
country is well protected, and justice admin- 
istered, for in matters of justice he is the 
most severe and upright lord existing.” 

Thus conversing, we found ourselves in the 
town of Tournay, where our lodgings were 
prepared at the hotel of the Star. When sup- 
per was served, the governor of Malvoisin, 
Sir Raymond de Lane, came to see us, and 
brought with him four flagons of wine, as 
excellent as any I had tasted on the road. 

In the morning we left Tournay, passed the 
river Lisse at a ford, and after riding for 
some time entered a wood on the lands of 
the Lord de Barbason; when the knight said, 
“Sir John, this is the pass of Larre, look 
about you.” I did so, and a very strange place 
it is; indeed I should have considered my- 
self in great danger, if I had not had the 
knight for my companion. As we continued 
our journey the knight began as follows:— 
“During the time Peter d’Achin held the 
castle and garrison of Ortingas, those of 
Lourde made frequent excursions from their 
fort. On one occasion they fell in with a party 
of knights and squires from Bigorre, who had 
heard of their ravages, and were desirous to 


Foix much wealth?” said I to my companion. ssput a stop to them. They met about the spot 
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where we now are, and having dismounted, 
advanced with pointed lances on each other, 
crying out, ‘St. George for Lourde!’ ‘Our 
Lady for Bigorre!’ The charge was very se- 
vere, for they thrust their spears with all 
their strength; and, to add greater force, 
urged them forward with their breasts. When 
they had used the spears for some time they 
threw them aside, and began to fight with 
their battle-axes. This contest lasted for three 
hours, and it was marvellous to see how well 
they defended themselves. When any were 
so worsted, or ov: of breath, that they could 
no longer support the fight, they seated them- 
selves near a ditch full of water in the plain, 
removed their helmets, and refreshed them- 
selves, then, replacing their helmets, they re- 
turned to the combat. 

“T do not believe there was ever a battle 
so well fought and so severe as this of Mar- 
teras, in Bigorre, since the famous combat of 
thirty English against thirty French knights 
in Brittany. They fought hand to hand, and 
Ernauton de Sainte Colombe, an excellent 
man-at-arms, was at one time on the point 
of being killed by a squire of the country, 
when his servant, seeing his master’s danger, 
came up, and wresting the battle-axe from 
his hand, said, ‘Ernauton, go and sit down, 


you are not in a state to continue the fight’; - 


and upon saying this, he advanced to the 
squire, to whom he gave such a blow upon 
his helmet that he staggered and almost fell 
down; he then closed with him, and flinging 
him to the giound, said, ‘Surrender to my 
master or I will put you to death.’ ‘And 
who is your master?’ said the squire. ‘Er- 
nauton de Sainte Colombe, with whom you 
have been so long engaging.’ The squire con- 
sented, and surrendered on condition to de- 
liver himself prisoner within fifteen days at 
the castle of Lourde, whether rescued or not. 
Ernauton Biscete and Le Mengeant de Sainte 
Basile fought hand to hand without sparing 
themselves, till both were killed upon the 
spot. With their death the combat ceased by 
mutual consent, for all the men were so 
worn out that they could wield their axes no 
longer. In order to preserve the memory of 
this battle, a cross was erected on the spot 
where these two knights fought and died. See, 
there it is,” said my companion. Upon which 
we turned to the right, and made for the 
cross, where each of us said an Ave Maria 
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ceased. From this spot we rode on at our 
ease, not to fatigue our horses; and the 
knight pointed out to me, on the other side 
of the river, the town and castle of Mont- 
gaillard, and the road which goes straight to 
Lourde. He then related several particulars 
touching the siege of Lourde and the death of 
the governor, whom, on account of his 
obstinate resistance, the Count de Foix 
stabbed five times, and then cast into prison, 
where he died. ‘Holy Mary!” said I to the 
knight; “was not this a great act of cruelty?” 
“Whatever it was,” he replied, “so it hap- 
pened, and ill betide him who angers the 
count, for he pardons none. He kept his 
cousin-german, the Viscount de Chateaubon, 
even though he is his heir, eight months in 
prison in the tower of Orthes, and then ran- 
somed him for 40,000 francs.” ‘““What, sir!” 
said I; “has not the Count de Foix any 
children?” “Yes! in God’s name! but not in 
lawful marriage; he has two young knights, 
bastards, Sir Jenuain and Sir Garcien, whom 
he loves most dearly.” “And was he never 
married?” “Yes, and is so still; but Madame 
de Foix does not live with him. She resides 
in Navarre; for the King of Navarre is her 
brother.” “Had the count never any chil- 
dren by her?” “Yes, a fine son, who was the 
delight of his father and of the country.” 
“And pray, sir,” said I, ‘“‘may I ask what be- 
came of this son?” “Yes,” replied Sir Es- 
paign du Lyon; “but the story is too long at 
present, for as you see here is the town.” At 
these words we entered Tarbes, where we 
remained a whole day, for it is a very com- 
fortable place. 

Early in the morning, after mass, we left 
Tarbes, and had not journeyed very far when 
the knight stopped on the plain and said. 
“We are now in Béarn.” At this spot two 
roads cross each other, one to Morlens and 
the other to Pau: we hesitated which to take, 
but at last followed the former. Riding over 
the heaths of Béarn, which are tolerably level, 
I asked, in order to renew our conversation, 
whether the town of Pau were near? “Yes,” 
said the knight, “I will show you the steeple. 
It is, however, much farther off than it ap- 


sopears, and the roads are very bad, being of 


deep clay. Below are the town and castle of 
Lourde.” “And who is governor of Lourde 
now?” “John de Béarn, brother of Sir Peter 
de Béarn who was murdered.” “Indeed,” said 


and a Paternoster for the souls of the de-ssI, “and does this John de Béarn ever visit 
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the Count de Foix?” “Never since the death 
of his brother; but his other companions, 
Peter d’Achin and Ernauton de Sainte Col- 
ombe, go thither whenever they have occa- 
sion.” As we rode on, I said to my companion, 
“Sir Knight, I should much like to know 
what caused the death of the son of the 
Count de Foix.” At this the knight became 
pensive, and said, “It is so melancholy a sub- 
ject that I would rather not speak of it. 
When you are at Orthes, you will find many 
there who will tell you the whole history.” 
With this answer I was obliged to content 
myself, and so we continued our journey until 
we arrived at Morlens, where we passed the 
night. The next day we dined at Montgerbal, 
and, after drinking a cup at Ercie, arrived 


| by sunset at Orthes. The knight dismounted 


at his own house, and I did the same at the 


hotel of the Moon, kept by a squire of the- 


count, by name Ernauton du Pin, who re- 
ceived me with much pleasure on account of 
my being a Frenchman. Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
soon after our entrance into Orthes, went to 


the castle to speak with the count, whom he=; 


found in his gallery; and as soon as he in- 
formed him of my arrival, I was instantly 
sent for. On entering his presence the count 
received me most handsomely, and retained 


me in his household. Our acquaintance was: 


strengthened by my having brought with me 
a book which I had made at the desire of 
Winceslaus of Bohemia. Duke of Luxembourg 
and Brabant; in which book, called Le Melia- 


dor, are contained all the songs, ballads, roun- 35 


delays, and virelays, which that gentle duke 
had composed. Every night after supper I 
read out to the count parts of it, during which 
time he and all present preserved the greatest 


silence; and when any passages were not per- 4 


fectly clear, the count himself discussed them 
with me, not in his Gascon language, but in 
very good French. 

I shall now tell you several particulars re- 
epecting the count and his household. Count 
Gaston Phcebus de Foix, at the time of which 
I am speaking, was about fifty-nine years old; 
and although I have seen very many knights, 
squires, kings, princes, and others, I never saw 
any one so handsome. He was so perfectly 
formed that no one could praise him too 
much. He loved. earnestly the things he ought 
to love, and hated those which it became him 
to hate. He was a prudent knight, full of en- 


o 


men of abandoned character to be about him, 
reigned prudently, and was constant at his 
devotions. There were regular nocturnals 
from the Psalter, prayers from the rituals 
to the Virgin, to the Holy Ghost, and from 
the Burial Service. He had, every day, dis- 
tributed, as alms at his gate, five florins, in 
small coin, to all comers. He was liberal and 
courteous in his gifts, and well knew how 
to take and how to give back. He loved dogs 
above all other animals; and during summer 
and winter amused himself much with hunt- 
ing. He never indulged in any foolish works 
or ridiculous extravagances, and took account 
every month of the amount of his expendi- 
ture. He chose twelve of the most able of his 
subjects to receive and administer his finances, 
two serving two months each, and one of them 
acting as comptroller. He had certain coffers 
in his apartment, whence he took money to 
give to different knights, squires, or gentlemen, 
when they came to wait on him, for none 
ever left him without a gift. He was easy of 
access to all, and entered very freely into dis- 
course, though laconic in his advice and in 
his answers. He employed four secretaries to 
write and copy his letters, and these were 
to be in readiness as soon as he left his room. 
He called them neither John, Walter, nor 
William, but his good-for-nothings, to whom 
he gave his letters, after he had read them, 
to copy or to do anything else which he 
might command. In such manner lived the 
Count de Foix. When he quitted his chamber 
at midnight for supper, twelve servants bore 
each alighted torch before him. The hall was 
full of knights and squires, and there were 
plenty of tables laid out for any who chose 
to sup. No one spoke to him at table, unless 
he first began the conversation. He ate heart- 
ily of poultry, but only the wings and thighs. 
He had great pleasure in hearing minstrels, be- 
ing himself a proficient in the science. He 
remained at table about two hours, and was 
pleased whenever fanciful dishes were served 
up to him—not that he desired to partake 
of them, but having seen them, he immediately 
sent them to the tables of his knights and 
squires. In short, everything considered, 
though I had before been in several courts, 
I never was at one which pleased me more, 
nor was ever anywhere more delighted with 
feats of arms. Knights and squires were to be 
seen in every chamber, hall, and court, con- 


terprise and wisdom. He never allowed any 55versing on arms and armour. Everything 
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honourable was to be found there. All intelli- 
gence from distant countries was there to be 
learnt; for the gallantry of the count had 
brought together visitors from all parts of 
the world. Seeing the hotel of the count so 
spacious and so amply provided, I was very 
anxious to know what was become of his 
son Gaston, and by what accident he died, for 
Espaign du Lyon would never satisfy my 
curiosity. Indeed, I made so many inquiries 
on the subject, that an old and _ intelligent 
squire at last informed me. He began his tale 
thus :— 

“Tt is well known that the Count and 
Countess of Foix are not on good terms with 
each other. This disagreement arose from 
the King of Navarre, who is the lady’s brother. 
The King of Navarre had offered to pledge 
himself, in the sum of 50,000 francs, for the 
Lord d’Albreth, whom the Count de Foix held 
in prison. The count, knowing the King of 
Navarre to be crafty and faithless, would not 
accept his security, which circumstance piqued 
the countess, and raised her indignation 
against her husband. The countess went to: 
the King of Navarre to endeavour to settle 
this business; and when, after much talking, 
she found she could come to no satisfactory 
arrangement, she was afraid to return home, 
knowing her husband to be of a cruel disposi-:o 
tion towards those with whom he was dis- 
pleased. Thus things remained for some time. 
Gaston, my lord’s son, grew up and became a 
fine young gentleman. He married the daugh- 
ter of the Count d’Armagnac, sister to the 35 
present count, by which union peace was re- 
stored between Foix and Armagnac. He might 
be at the time about fifteen or sixteen years 
old, and was a very fine figure, the exact re- 
semblance of his father. Some time after his 
marriage he took it into his head to make a 
journey into Navarre to visit his mother and 
uncle; but it was an unfortunate journey for 
him and for this country. In Navarre he was 
splendidly entertained, and stayed there some 
time with his mother. On taking leave he could 
not prevail on her to return, for she had found 
that the count had bid him convey no such 
request to her. She consequently remained, 
and the heir of Foix went to Pampeluna to 
take leave of his uncle, who detained him 
ten days, and on his departure made him 
several handsome presents. The last gift he 
gave to him was the cause of his death, and 
I will tell you in what way. As the youth was 
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on the point of setting out, the king took him 
privately into his chamber and gave him a bag 
full of powder, which was of such pernicious 
quality that it would cause the death of any 


s one who ate it. ‘Gaston, my fair nephew,’ said 


the king, ‘will you do what I am about to tell 
you? You see how unjustly the Count de Foix 
hates your mother. Now, if you wish to 
reconcile them, you must take a small pinch 
of this powder and strew it upon the meat 
destined for your father’s table; but take care 
no one sees you. The instant he has taken it 
he will be impatient for your mother’s return, 
and henceforth they will so love each other 
that they will never again be separated. Do not 
mention this to any one, for if you do, it will 
lost its effect.’ 

“The youth, who believed all which his 
uncle told him, cheerfully agreed to do as he 
said, and then departed from Pampeluna. On 
his return to Orthes, his father received him 
gladly, and asked what presents he had re- 
ceived. The youth replied, ‘Very handsome 
ones’; and then showed him all, except the 
bag which contained the powder. It was cus- 
tomary in the hotel de Foix for Gaston and 
his bastard brother, Evan, to sleep in the same 
chamber; they loved each other dearly, and 
dressed alike, for they were of the same size 
and age. It happened one night that their 
clothes got mixed together; and the coat of 
Gaston being on the bed, Evan, noticing the 
powder in the bag, said to him, ‘What is this, 
Gaston?’ By no means pleased at the inquiry, 
Gaston replied, ‘Give me back my coat, Evan; 
what have you to do with it?’ Evan flung him 
his coat, and Gaston during the day became 
very pensive. Three days after this, as if God 
were interposing to save the life of the Count 
de Foix, Gaston quarrelled with Evan at ten- 
nis, and gave him a box on the ears. Much 
vexed at this, Evan ran crying into the count’s 
apartment, who immediately said to him, 
‘What is the matter, Evan?’ ‘My lord,’ re- 
plied he, ‘Gaston has been beating me, but he 
deserves beating much more than I do.’ ‘For 
what reason?’ said the count. ‘On my faith,’ 
said Evan, ‘ever since his return from Navarre, 
he wears a bag of powder in his breast. I 
know not what he intends to do with it; but 
he has once or twice told me that his mother 
would soon return hither, and be more in your 
good graces than she ever was.’ ‘Ho,’ said the 
count; ‘be sure you do not mention to any 


ss one what you have just told me.’ The Count 
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de Foix then became very thoughtful on the 
subject, and remained alone until dinner-time, 
when he took a seat as usual at the table. It 
was Gaston’s office to place the dishes before 
him and taste them. As soon as he had served 
the first dish the count detected the strings of 
the bag hanging from his pourpoint, the sight 
of which made his blood boil, and he called 
Gaston towards him. The youth advanced to 
the table, when the count undid his pourpoint, 
and with his knife cut away the bag. Gaston 
was thunderstruck, turned very pale, and be- 
gan to tremble exceedingly. The count took 
some powder from the bag, which he strewed 
over a slice of bread, and calling to him one 
of his dogs, gave it to him to eat. The instant 
the dog had eaten a morsel, his eyes rolled 
round in his head, and he died. 

“The count was much enraged, and not 
without reason, and it was with great difficulty 
that the knights and squires who were present, 
prevented him from slaying his son. ‘Ho, Gas- 
ton,’ he said, ‘thou traitor: for thee, and to 
increase thine inheritance, have I made war, 
and incurred the hatred of the kings of France 
and England, Spain, Navarre, and Arragon; 
then, leaping over the table, with a knife in his 
hand, he was about to thrust it into his body, 
when the knights and squires interfered; and 
on their knees besought him—‘My lord, for 
Heaven’s sake, consider you have no other 
child. Let him be confined, and inquiry made 
into the matter. Perhaps he was ignorant of 
what the bag contained, and, therefore, may 
be blameless.’ ‘Well, then, confine him in the 
tower,’ said the count; ‘only be careful that 
he is forthcoming.’ As soon as Gaston was 
placed in confinement, many of those who 
served him escaped, but fifteen were arrested 
and afterwards put to death. 

“This business made a great impression 
upon the count; and in presence of all the 
nobles and prelates of Foix ard Béarn, he de- 
clared his intention of putting Gaston to death. 
They, however, would not sanction such sever- 
ity, and it was at last determined that Gaston 
should be confined in prison for two or three 
months, and then sent on his travels for a few 
years, until his ill conduct should be forgot- 
ten, and himself feel grateful for the lenity 
of his punishment. News of this circumstance 
spread far and near, and came to the ears of 
Pope Gregory XI., at Avignon, who im- 
mediately sent off the Cardinal of Amiens as 
his legate to Béarn, in order to accommodate 


the affair; but the cardinal had scarcely 

travelled as far as Beziers when he heard that 

it was useless for him to continue his journey, 

for that the son of the Count de Foix was dead. 
5 Since I have said so much upon the subject,” 
continued my informant, “I must tell you how 
he died. At the count’s orders he was confined 
in a room of the dungeon, where there was 
little light; there he remained ten days, 
scarcely eating or drinking anything. It is 
even reported, that after his death all the 
food that had been brought to him was found 
untouched; so that it is marvellous how he 
could have lived so long. From the time he en- 
tered the dungeon he never put off his clothes, 
and the count would permit no one to remain 
in the room to advise or comfort him. On the 
day of his death the person who waited upon 
him, seeing the state he was in, went to the 
count, and said, ‘My lord, for God’s sake, do 
look to your son; he is certainly starving him- 
self. On hearing which the count became 
very angry, and went himself to the prison. 
It was an evil hour: the count had in his hand 
a knife, with which he had been paring his 
nails, and which he held tight between his 
fingers, with scarcely the point protruding, 
when pushing aside the tapestry that covered 
the entrance of the prison, through ill luck, 
he hit his son on a vein of the throat with the 
point of the knife, as he rushed forward, ad- 
dressing him, ‘Ha! traitor! why dost thou not 
eat?’ Then, without saying or doing more, he 
instantly left the place. The youth was much 
frightened at his father’s arrival, and withal 
exceedingly weak from fasting. The point of 
the knife, small as it was, had cut a vein, and 
as soon as he felt it, he turned himself on 
one side, and died. Scarcely had the count 
reached his apartment when his son’s attend- 
ants came to him in haste to inform him that 
Gaston was dead. ‘Dead?’ cried the count. 
‘Yes; God help me, he is indeed dead, my 
lord.’ The count would not believe the report, 
45and sent one of his knights to ascertain the 

truth. The knight soon returned to confirm 

the account, when the count wept bitterly, 

crying out, ‘Ha, ha, Gaston, how sad a business 

is this for thee and me! In an evil hour didst 
sothou visit thy mother in Navarre. Never shall I 

be happy again.’ He then ordered his barber 

to be sent for, and was shaven quite bare; 

he also clothed himself, as well as his whole 

household, in black. The body of the youth 
55 was borne with tears and lamentation to the 
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church of the Augustine friars, at Orthes, for the count, whom I found a magnificent, 
where it was buried.” generous, and courteous lord; I thanked the 

My heart was much moved at this sad re- squire for the narrative, and then bade him 
cital of the squire of Béarn. I was truly sorry adieu. 


FRANCOIS VILLON 
(1431-?) 


“The soul of a poet in the body of a swine.” 
Thus does one writer characterize Francois Vil- 
lon. Authentic details of the poet’s life are not 
numerous; even the man’s name is a matter of 
doubt. It is known, however, that he led an 
almost fantastically dissolute life; that his com- 
panions were thieves, harlots, and outcasts; that 
he himself was given to drunkenness, thievery, 
debauchery, and other violent excesses. He was 
frequently in prison. His manner of life under- 
mined his health, and he died young, probably 
not long after 1461. 

However deplorable his personal habits, his 
poetic gift is pure and of high order. In his two 
long poems, “Le Petit Testament,’ and “Le 
Grand Testament,” he sets forth with Zolaesque 
grimness the sordid details of his wastrel life; 


but his sincerity of utterance and the lyric beauty 
of his verse have commanded admiration from 
the time of their composition to the present. 
Villon is the central character in James Branch 
Cabell’s story, “In Necessity’s Mortar” in the 
volume entitled The Line of Love. 

The Villon “Ballade” is not to be confused with 
the English and Scotch “Ballad.” The French 
poem is characterized by recurring rhymes and 
a refrain, such as, “Where are the snows of yes- 
teryear?” Villon’s ability to depict, by means of 
a descriptive phrase, the essential quality of a 
person adds greatly to the vividness of portrayal. 

The translations of the following selections are 
those of John Payne and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
in The Modern Library used with-the permission 
of The Modern Library, Inc. 


THE QUATRAIN THAT VILLON MADE 
WHEN HE WAS DOOMED TO DIE 


Francois am I,—woe worth it me! 

At Paris born, near Pontoise citie, 

Whose neck, in the bight of a rope of three, 
Must prove how heavy my buttocks be. 


VARIANT TO THE FOREGOING 
EPITAPH 


Francois am I,—woe worth it me! 
—Corbier my surname is aright: 
Native of Auvers, near Pontoise citie; 
Of folk for sobriquet Villon hight. 
But for the gallant appeal I made, 5 
My neck, in the bight of a rope of three, 
Had known ere this what my buttocks 
weighed. 
The game scarce seemed to me worth to be 
played. 


BALLAD OF THINGS KNOWN AND UN- 
KNOWN 


I 


Flies in the milk I know full well: 
I know men by the clothes they wear: 


I know the walnut by the shell: 

I know the foul sky from the fair: 

I know the pear-tree by the pear: 5 
I know the worker frem the drone 

And eke the good wheat from the tare: 
I know all save myself alone. 


II 


I know the pourpoint by the fell 
And by his gown I know the frére: 10 
Master by varlet I can spell: 
Nuns by the veils that hide their hair: 
I know the sharper and his snare 
And fools that fat on cates have grown: 
Wines by the cask I can compare: 1s 
I know all save myself alone. 


III 


I know how horse from mule to tell: 
I know the load that each can bear: 
I know both Beatrice and Bell: 
I know the hazards, odd and pair: 20 
I know of visions in the air: 
I know the power of Peter’s throne 
And how misled Bohemians were: 
1 J know all save myself alone, 
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ENVOI 


Prince, I know all things: fat and spare: 25 
Ruddy and pale, to me are known: 

And Death that endeth all our care: 
I know all save myself alone. 


THE BALLAD OF DEAD LADIES 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 
Where’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 5 
Only heard on river and mere,— 
She whose beauty was more than hu- 
IAM seme 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Where’s Héloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 10 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on? 
(From Love he won such dule and teen!) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a_sack’s mouth down the 
Seine? ... 15 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


White Queen Blanche, like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden,— 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 
And Ermengarde the lady of Maine,— 20 
And that good Joan whom Englishmen 
At Rouen doomed and burned her there,— 
Mother of God, where are they then? ... 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 25 
Where they are gone, nor vet this year, 

Save with this much for an overword,— 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


EPISTLE IN FORM OF A BALLAD TO 
HIS FRIENDS 


Have pity, pity, friends, have pity on me, 
Thus much at least, may it please you, of 
your grace! 
I lie not under hazel or hawthorn-tree 


Down in this dungeon ditch, mine exile’s 
place, 

By leave of God and fortune’s foul dis- 

grace. 5 

Girls, lovers, glad young folk and newly wed, 

Jumpers and jugglers, tumbling heel o’er head, 

Swift as a dart, and sharp as needle-ware, 

Throats clear as bells that ring the kine to 


shed, 
Your poor old friend, what, will you leave 
him there? 10 


Singers that sing at pleasure, lawlessly, 
Light, laughing, gay of word and deed, that 
race 
And run like folk light-witted as ye be, 
And have in hand nor current coin nor base, 
Ye wait too long, for now he’s dying 
apace. 15 
Rhymers of lays and roundels sung and read, 
Yell brew him broth too late when he lies 


dead. 
Nor wind nor lightning, sunbeam nor fresh 
any 
May pierce the thick wall’s bound where lies 
his bed; 
Your poor old friend, what, will you leave him 
there? 20 


O noble folk from tithes and taxes free, 
Come and behold him in this piteous case, 

Ye that nor king nor emperor holds in fee, 
But only God in heaven; behold his face 
Who needs must fast, Sundays and _ holi- 


days, 25 
Which makes his teeth like rakes; and when 
he hath fed 


With never a cake for banquet but dry bread, 

Must drench his bowels with much cold 
watery fare, 

With board nor stool, but low on earth in- 
stead; 

Your poor old friend, what, will you leave him 
there? 30 

Princes afore-named, old and young foresaid, 

Get me the king’s seal and my pardon sped, 

And hoist me in some basket up with care: 
So swine will help each other ill bested, 
For where one squeaks they run in heaps 


ahead. 35 
Your poor old friend, what, will you leave 
him there? 


ERASMUS 
(1467-1536) 


The early experiences of Erasrmus determined 
very definitely his attitude of self-determination. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he was forced 
into a monastery without any desire for that 
type of life. At twenty he escaped from the mon- 
astery and devoted the remaining years of his 
life to letters: He stood alone, refusing’ to side 
with any group. His correspondence seems al- 
most contradictory because Erasmus would not 
commit himself. Often he wrote for effect. After 
his first visit to England in 1498 Erasmus was 
much influenced by John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. His contribution to the Reformation was 
his edition of the New Testament and his em- 
phasis upon the practical aspect of Christianity. 
He believed that the church needed a return to 
the Christianity of the gospels. 

A glance at Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus im- 
presses the beholder with the dominating trait of 
the man’s character—sarcasm. In his Collo- 


quies and In Praise of Folly he railed against 
the faults of his time, particularly those of the 
church. “He described theologians, jurists and 
philosophers, monks and parish priests, merchants 
and soldiers, husbands and wives, women good 
and bad, dancers and diners, pilgrims, pardon- 
sellers, and keepers of relics; the peasant in the 
field, the artisan in the workshop, and the 
vagrant on the highway.” By ridiculing the 
folly and stupidity of each of these classes Eras- 
mus hoped to show men that improvement lay 
in the acquiring of wisdom. In Praise of Folly 
gives a vivid account by Folly herself of her 
parentage, her youth, her importance in the 
world, and her worship by all persons. Everett 
Dean Martin in his The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education maintains that “Knowledge of this 
book should be a part of every man’s education.” 
The translation of the following selections is 
that of the edition published by Peter Eckler. 


IN PRAISE OF FOLLY 
THE FOLLY oF CONCEIT AND FLATTERY 


Now, though I am in so great haste, as I 
would not willingly be stopped or detained, 
yet I cannot pass by without bestowing some 
remarks upon another sort of fools; who, 
though their first descent was perhaps no bet- 
ter than from a tapster or tinker, yet highly 
value themselves upon their birth and _ par- 
entage. One fetches his pedigree from Aneas, 
another from Brute, a third from king Arthur; 
they hang up their ancestors’ worm-eaten pic- 
tures as records of antiquity, and keep a long 
list of their predecessors, with an account 
of all their offices and titles, while they them- 
selves are but transcripts of their forefathers’ 
dumb statues, and degenerate even into those 
very beasts which they carry on their coat of 
arms as ensigns of their nobility: and yet by 
a strong presumption of their birth and qual- 
ity, they live not only the most unconcerned 
lives themselves, but there are not wanting 
others too who cry up these brutes as almost 
equal to the gods. But why should I dwell 
upon one or two instances of Folly, when 
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there are so many of like nature. Conceited- 
ness and self-love making many, by strength 
of Fancy, believe themselves happy, when 
otherwise they are really wretched and despic- 
able. Thus the most ape-faced, ugliest fellow 
in the whole town, shall think himself a mir- 
ror of beauty: another shall be so proud of 
his parts, that if he can but mark out a 
triangle with a pair of compasses, he thinks 
he has mastered all the difficulties of geometry, 
and could outdo Euclid himself. A third shall 
admire himself for a ravishing musician, 
though he have no more skill in the handling 
of any instrument than a pig has of playing 
on the organ: and another, that rattles in the 
throat as hoarse as a cock crows, shall be 
proud of his voice, and think that he sings 
like a nightingale. 

There is another very pleasant sort of mad- 
ness, whereby persons assume to themselves 
whatever of accomplishment they discern in 
others. Thus the happy rich churl in Seneca, 
who had so short a memory, that he could not 
tell the least story without a servant standing 
by to prompt him, and was at the same time 
so weak that he could scarce go upright, yet 
he thought he might adventure to accept a 
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challenge to a duel, because he kept at home 
some lusty, sturdy fellows, whose strength he 
relied upon instead of his own. 

It is almost needless to insist upon the 
several professors of arts and sciences, who 
are all so egregiously conceited, that they 
would sooner give up their title to an estate 
in lands, than part with the reversion of their 
wits: among these, more especially stage-play- 
ers, musicians, orators, and poets, each of 
which, the more of duncery they have, and the 
more of pride, the greater is their ambition: 
and how notoriously soever dull they be, they 
meet with their admirers; nay, the more 


silly they are, the higher they are extolled; :; 


Folly (as we have before intimated) never 
failing of respect and esteem. If therefore 
every one, the more ignorant he is, the greater 
satisfaction he is to himself, and the more 
commended by others, to what purpose is it 
to sweat and toil in the pursuit of true learn- 
ing, which shall cost so many gripes and 
pangs of the brain to acquire, and when ob- 
tained, shall only make the laborious student 
more uneasy to himself, and less acceptable to 
others? 

As nature in her dispensation of conceited- 
ness has dealt with private persons, so has 
she given a particular smatch of seli-love to 


each country and nation. Upon this account its 


is that the English challenge the prerogative 
of having the most handsome women, of be- 
ing the most accomplished in the science of 
music, and of keeping the best tables. The 


Scotch brag of their gentility, and pretend the 5; 


genius of their native soil inclines them to be 
good disputants. The French think themselves 
remarkable for complaisance and good breed- 
ing; the Sorbonists of Paris pretend before 
any others to have made the greatest pro- 
ficiency in polemic divinity. The Italians value 
themselves for learning and eloquence; and, 
like the Grecians of old, account all the world 
barbarians compared to themselves; to which 
piece of vanity the inhabitants of Rome are 
more especially addicted, pretending them- 
selves to be owners of all those heroic vir- 
tues, which their city so many ages since was 
deservedly famous for. The Venetians stand 


upon their birth and pedigree. The Grecians 5 


pride themselves in having been the first in- 
ventors of most arts, and in their country 
being famed for the product of so many emin- 
ent philosophers. The Turks, and all the other 
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the only true religion, and laugh at all Chris- 
tians for superstitious, narrow-souled fools. 
The Jews to this day expect their Messias as 
devoutly as they believe in their first prophet 
Moses. The Spaniards challenge the repute of 
being accounted good soldiers. And the Ger- 
mans are noted for their tall, proper stature, 
and for their skill in magic. 

But not to mention any more, I suppose you 
are already convinced how great an iImprove- 
ment and addition to the happiness of human 
life is occasioned by self-love: the next step 
to which is flattery; for as self-love is nothing 
but the coaxing up of ourselves, so the same 
currying and humoring of others is termed 
flattery. 

Flattery, it is true, is now looked upon as 2 
scandalous name, but it is by such only as 
mind words more than things. They are 


o prejudiced against it upon this account, be- 


cause they suppose it jostles out all truth and 
sincerity, whereas indeed its property is quite 
contrary, as appears from the examples of 
several brute creatures. What is more fawn- 
ing than a spaniel? And yet what animal is 
more faithful to its master? What is more 
fond and loving than a tame squirrel? And 
yet what is more sportive and inoffensive? 
This little frisking creature is kept up in a 
cage to play withal, while lions, tigers, 
leopards, and such other savage emblems of 
rapine and cruelty are shown only for their 
great rarity, and otherwise yield no pleasure 
to their respective keepers. 

There is indeed a pernicious and destruc- 
tive sort of flattery wherewith rookers and 
sharks work their several ends upon such as 
they can make a prey of, by decoying them 
into traps and snares beyond recovery. But 
that which is the effect of folly is of a very 
different nature; it proceeds from a softness 
of spirit, and a flexibleness of good humor, 
and comes far nearer to virtue than that other 
extreme of friendship, namely, a stiff. sour, 
dogged moroseness: it refreshes our minds 
when tired, enlivens them when melancholy, 
reinforces them when languishing, invigorates 
them when heavy, recovers them when sick, 
and pacifies them when rebellious: it puts us 
in a method of procuring friends, and learns us 
how to keep them; it entices children to swal- 
low the bitter rudiments of learning; it gives 
a new ferment to the almost stagnated souls 
of old men; it both reproves and inculcates 


refuse of Mahometanism, pretend they profess 55 principles without offence under the mask of 
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commendation: in short, it makes every man 
fond and indulgent of himself, which is in- 
deed no small part of each man’s happiness, 
and at the same time renders him obliging 
and complaisant in all company, where it is 
pleasant to see how the asses rub and scratch 
one another. 

This again is a great accomplishment to an 
orator, a greater to a physician, and the only 
one to a poet: in fine, it is the best sweetener 
to all afflictions, and gives a true relish to the 
otherwise insipid enjoyments of our whole 
life. “Aye,” (say you) “to flatter is to de- 
ceive; to deceive is very wrong and hurtful.” 
No, rather just the reverse; nothing is more 
welcome and bewitching than the being de- 
ceived. They are much to be blamed for an un- 
distinguishing head, that make a judgment of 
things according to what they are in them- 
selves, when their whole nature consists barely 
in the opinions that are had of them. 

For all sublunary matters are enveloped in 
such a cloud of obscurity, that the short- 
sightedness of human understanding cannot 
pry through nor arrive at any comprehensive 
knowledge of them: hence the sect of aca- 
demic philosophers have modestly resolved, 
that all things being no more than probable, 
nothing can be known as certain; or if there 
could, yet it would but interrupt and abate 
from the pleasure of a more happy ignorance. 
Finally, our souls are so fashioned and 
moulded, that they are sooner captivated by 
appearances than by real truths; of which, if 
any one would demand an example, he may 
find a familiar one in churches, where, if 
what is delivered from the pulpit be a grave, 
solid, rational discourse, all the congregation 
grow weary and fall asleep, till their patience 
be released; whereas, if the preacher (pardon 
the impropriety of the word, the prater I should 
have said) be zealous, in his thumps of the 
cushion, his antic gestures, and spends his time 
in the telling of pleasant stories, his beloved 
shall then stand up, tuck their hair behind 
their ears, and be very devoutly attentive. 

So among the saints, those are most resorted 
to who are most romantic and fabulous: as for 
instance, a poetic St. George, a St. Christopher, 
or a St. Barbara, shall be oftener prayed to 
than St. Peter, St. Paul, nay, perhaps than 
Christ himself; but this, it is possible, may 
more probably be referred to another place. 

In the mean while observe what a cheap 
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of fancy. For whereas many things even of in- 
considerable value, would cost a great deal of 
pains and perhaps pelf, to procure; opinion 
spares charges, and yet gives us them in as 
ample a manner by conceit, as if we possessed 
them in reality. Thus he who feeds on such 
a stinking dish of fish, as another must hold 
his nose at a yard’s distance from, yet if he 
feed heartily, and relish them palatably, they 
are to him as good as if they were freshly 
caught; whereas, on the other hand, if any 
one be invited to never so dainty a joul of 
sturgeon, if it go against his stomach to eat 
any, he may sit a hungry, and bite his nails 
with greater appetite than his victuals. If a 
woman be never so ugly and nauseous, yet if 
her husband can but think her handsome, it 
is all one to him as if she really were so: if 
any man have never so ordinary and disagree- 
able a drawing, yet if he admires the excel- 
lency of it, and can suppose it to have been 
drawn by some old Apelles, or modern Van- 
dyke, he is as proud of it as if it had really 
been drawn by one of them. I knew a friend 
of mine that presented his bride with several 
false and counterfeit stones, making her believe 
that they were real jewels, and cost him many 
hundred thousand crowns. Under this impres- 
sion the deluded woman was as choice of peb- 
bles and painted glass, as if they had been so 
many natural rubies and diamonds, while 
the subtle husband saved a large amount in his 
pocket, and yet made his wife as well pleased 
as if he had been at ten hundred times the 
cost. What difference is there between them 
that in the darkest dungeon can with a platonic 
brain survey the whole world in idea, and 
him that stands in the open air, and takes a 
less deluding prospect of the universe? If the 
beggar in Lucian, that dreamt he was a prince, 
had never waked, his imaginary kingdom had 
been as great as a real one. Between him there- 
fore that truly is happy, and him that thinks 
himself so, there is no perceivable distinction; 
or if any, the fool has the better of it: first, 
because his happiness costs him less, standing 
him only in the price of a single thought; and 
then, secondly, because he has more fellow- 
companions and partakers of his good fortune; 
for no enjoyment is desirable where the benefit 
is not imparted to others; nor is any one sta- 
tion in life desirable, where we can have no 
converse with persons of the same condition 
with ourselves: and yet this is the hard fate 


purchase of happiness is made by the strength °>of wise men, who are grown so scarce, that 
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like the fabled Phoenix, but one appears in an chief, namely, that he drowns the cares and 
age. anxieties of the mind, though it be indeed but 

The Grecians, it is true, reckoned up seven for a short time; for after a small nap, when 
within the narrow precincts of their own coun- our brains are a little settled, they all return 
try; yet I believe, were they to cast up their 5 to their former corrodings. How much greater 
accounts anew, they would not find a half, is the more durable advantage which I bring; 
nay, not a third part, of one in far larger while by one, uninterrupted state of being 
extent. drunk in conceit, I perpetually cajole the mind 

Farther, when among the several good prop- with riots, revels, and all the excess and energy 
erties of Bacchus this is looked upon as the 10 of joy, 


From 1494 to 1512 Niccolo Machiavelli was 
prominent in the affairs of the republic of Flor- 
ence. On his diplomatic missions to Rome, France, 
and Germany he observed the characteristics of 
the various governments. At the restoration of 
, the Medici in 1512 he was accused of con- 
spiracy and imprisoned. A few months later he 
/ was released and allowed to retire to his estate, 


_where he devoted himself to writing. 
The Prince has been severely condemned as a 


handbook for tyrants and unscrupulous politi- 


cians; it has been excused as a satire or a scientific 
study of the politics of the day. From one of 
his letters the immediate purpose of Machiavelli 
appears to have been an effort to obtain employ- 
ment from the Medicis. After an active political 
life he was tired of retirement, and furthermore 
he needed money. In The Prince he divorced pol- 
itics from ethics, for he had seen many great 
achievements accomplished by intrigue and guile. 
We must not forget that Machiavelli belonged to 
the Italian Renaissance, when politicians were 
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judged not by their methods but by their ac- 
complishments. From his experience he realized 
that a free Italy independent of foreign domina- 
tion would never result from the jealous, self- 
centered republics. At the moment the successful 
Medici seemed to be the only hope for independ- 
ence. Therefore he concluded his treatise with this 
plea: “May your illustrious house therefore as- 
sume this task with that courage and those hopes 
which are inspired by a just cause, so that under 
its banner our fatherland may be raised up, and 
under its auspices be verified that saying of 
Petrarch: 


‘Valour against fell wrath 

Will take up arms; and be the combat quickly 
sped! 

For, sure, the ancient worth, 

That in Italians stirs the heart, is not yet dead.’” 


The translation of the following selections is 
that of Luigi Ricci in The World’s Classics. 


THE PRINCE 
NICCOLU MACHIAVELLI 
TO 
LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT 


SON OF PIERO DI MEDICI 


It is customary for those who wish to gain- 


the favour of a prince to endeavour to do so 
by offering him gifts of those things which 
they hold most precious, or in which they 
know him to take especial delight. In this way 
princes are often presented with horses, arms, 
cloth of gold, gems, and such-like ornaments 
worthy of their grandeur. In my desire, how- 
ever, to offer to Your Highness some humble 
testimony of my devotion, I have been unable 
to find among my possessions anything which 
I hold so dear or esteem so highly as that 
knowledge of the deeds of great men which 
I have acquired through a long experience of 
modern. events and a constant study of the 


past.. 
The results of my long observations and re- 


flections are recorded in the little volume 
which I now offer to Your Highness: and al- 
though I deem this work unworthy of Your 
Highness’s notice, yet my confidence in your 
shumanity assures me that you will accept it, 
knowing that it is not in my power to offer 
you a greater gift than that of enabling you 
to understand in the shortest possible time all 
those things which I have learnt through dan- 
10 ger and suffering in the course of many years. 
I have not sought to adorn my work with long 
phrases or high-sounding words or any of 
those allurements:- and ornaments with which 
many writers seek to embellish their books, as 
1s I desire no honour for my work but such as 
its truth and the gravity of. its subject may 
. justly deserve. Nor will it, I trust, be deemed 
presumptuous on the part of a man of hum- 
ble and obscure condition to attempt to dis- 


20 cuss and criticise the government of princes; 


for in the same way the landscape painters 
station themselves in the valleys in order to 
draw mountains or elevated ground, and as- 
cend an eminence in order to get a good view 


2; of the plains, so it is necessary to be a prince 


to be able to know thoroughly the nature of 
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a people, and to know the nature of princes 
one must be one of the populace. 

May I trust, therefore, that Your Highness 
will accept this little gift in the spirit in which 
it is offered; and if Your Highness will deign 
to peruse it, you will recognise in it my ardent 
desire that you may attain to that grandeur 
which fortune and your own merits presage 
for you. 

And should Your Highness gaze down from 
the summit of that eminence towards this 
humble spot, you will recognise the great and 
unmerited sufferings inflicted on me by a cruel 
fate. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HOW A PRINCE MUST ACT IN ORDER TO GAIN 
REPUTATION 


Nothing causes a prince to be so much 
esteemed as great enterprises and setting a rare 
example. We have in our own day Ferdinand, 
King of Aragon, at present King of Spain. He 
may almost be termed a new prince, because 
from a weak king he has become for fame and 
glory the first king in Christendom, and if you 
regard his actions you will find them all very 
great and some of them extraordinary. At the 


beginning of his reign he assailed Granada, - 


and that enterprise was the foundation of his 
state. At first he did it leisurely and without 
fear of being interfered with; he kept the 
minds of the barons of Castile occupied in this 


enterprise, so that thinking only of that war 35 


they did not think of making innovations, and 
he thus acquired reputation and power over 
them without their being aware of it. He was 
able with the money of the Church and the 


other, so that they have left no time for men 
to settle down and act against him. It is also 
very profitable for a prince to give some rare 
examples of himself in the internal administra- 
s tion, like those related of Messer Bernabo of 
Milan, when it happens that some one does 
something extraordinary, either good or evil, 
in civil life, and to take a means of reward- 
ing or punishing him which will be much 


10 talked about. And above all, a prince must en- 


deavour in every action to obtain fame for 
being great and excellent. A prince is further 
esteemed when he is a true friend or a true 
enemy, when, that is, he declares himself with- 


15 Out reserve in favour of some one against an- 


other. 

This policy is always more useful than re- 
maining neutral. For if two neighbouring 
powers come to blows, they are either such 


20 that if one wins, you will have to fear the 


victor, or else not. In either of these two 
cases it will be better for you to declare 
yourself openly and make war, because in the 
first case if you do not declare yourself, you 


z5 will fall a prey to the victor, to the pleasure 


and satisfaction of the one who has been de- 
feated, and you will have no reason nor any- 
thing to defend you and nobody to receive 
you. For, whoever wins will not desire friends 


o whom he suspects and who do not help him 


when in trouble, and whoever loses will not 
receive you as you did not take up arms to 
assist his cause. Antiochus went to Greece, 
being sent by the A:toli to expel the Romans. 
He sent orators to the Achaei who were 
friends of the Romans to encourage them to 
remain neutral, on the other hand the Romans 


* persuaded them to take up arms on their side. 


The matter was brought before the council of 


people to maintain his armies, and by that long 40 the Achaei for deliberation, where the ambas- 


war lay the foundations of his military power, 
which afterwards made him famous. Besides 
this, to be able to undertake greater enter- 
prises, and always under the pretext of re- 


sador of Antiochus sought to persuade them 
to remain neutral, to which the Roman am- 
bassador replied: ‘“‘As to what is said that it is 
best and most useful for your state not to 


ligion, he had recourse to a pious cruelty, driv- 4s meddle in our war, nothing is further from 


ing out the Moors from his kingdom and 
despoiling them. No more admirable or rare 
example can be found. He also attacked under 
the same pretext Africa, undertook his Italian 
enterprise, and has lately attacked France; so 
that he has continually contrived great things, 
which have kept his subjects’ minds uncer- 
tain and astonished, and occupied in watching 
their result. 


the truth; for if you do not meddle in it you 
will become, without any favour or any reputa- 
tion, the prize of the victor.’’ And it will al- 
ways happen that the one who is not your friend 


so will want you to remain neutral, and the one 


who is your friend will require you to declare 
yourself by taking arms. Irresolute princes, to 
avoid present dangers, usually follow the way 
of neutrality and are mostly ruined by it. But 


And these actions have arisen one out of the 55 when the prince declares himself frankly in 
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favour of one side, if the one to whom you 
adhere conquers, even if he is powerful 
and you remain at his discretion, he is under 
an obligation to you and friendship has 
been established, and men are never so dis- 
honest as to oppress you with such ingrati- 
tude. 
Moreover, victories are never so prosperous 
that the victor does not need to have some 
scruples, especially as to justice. But if he to 
whom you adhere loses, you are sheltered by 
him, and so long as he can, he will assist you; 
you become the companion of a fortune which 
may rise again. In the second case, when those 
who fight are such that you have nothing to 
fear from the victor, it is still more prudent 
on your part to adhere to one; for you go to 
the ruin of one with the help of him who ought 
to save him if he were wise, and if he con- 


quers he rests at your discretion, and it is im-- 


possible that he should not conquer with your 
help. And here it should be noted that a prince 
ought never to make common cause with 
ene more powerful than himself to injure an- 
other, unless necessity forces him to it, as be- 
fore said; for if he wins you rest at his dis- 
cretion, and princes must avoid as much as 
possible being at the discretion of others. The 
Venetians united with France against the Duke 


Io 
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the Florentines when the pope and Spain went 
with their armies to attack Lombardy, then the 
prince ought to join for the above reasons. Let 
no state believe that it can follow a secure 
policy, rather let it think that all are doubtful. 
This is found in the nature of things, that 
one never tries to avoid one difficulty without 
running into another, but prudence consists 
in being able to know the nature of the dif- 
ficulties, and taking the least harmful as good. 
A prince must also show himself a lover of 
merit, and honour those who excel in every 
art. Moreover he must encourage his citizens 
to follow their callings quietly, whether in 
commerce, or agriculture, or any other trade 
that men follow, so that this one shall not re- 
frain from improving his possessions through 
fear that they may be taken from him, and 
that one from starting a trade for fear of 
taxes; but he should offer rewards to who- 
ever does these things, and to whoever seeks in 
any way to improve his city or state. Besides 
this, he ought, at convenient seasons of the 
year, to keep the people occupied with festivals 
and spectacles; and as every city is divided 
either into trades or into classes, he ought to 
pay attention to all these things, mingle with 
them from time to time, and give them an ex- 
ample of his humanity and magnificence, al- 


of Milan, although they could have avoided3e ways holding firm, however, the majesty of 


that union, and from it resulted their own ruin. 
But when one cannot avoid it, as happened to 


his dignity, which must never be allowed to 
fail in anything whatever. 


LODOVICO ARIOSTO 
(1474-1533) 


Lodovico Ariosto wrote his polished, literary 
epic, Orlando Furioso, in honor of the House of 
Este, the members of which were his patrons. 
Throughout the poem he has interspersed elabo- 
rate and fulsome digressions in their praise. He 
received little material reward from them except 
a position as supervisor of theatrical perform- 
ances at the court of the Duke of Ferrara. For 
these entertainments he wrote several comedies 
of intrigue based upon the works of Plautus and 
Terence. 

To the casual reader the forty-six cantos of 
Orlando Furioso are an interminable series of 
complicated adventures with little relevance to 
the episode which gives the title to the poem, the 


madness of Orlando. Apparently Ariosto con- 
sidered his main theme the union of Ruggiero 
and Bradamante, who, he pretends, were the an- 
cestors of the House of Este. The various sub- 
ordinate episodes are inserted to keep the lovers 
separated until the end of the poem. The merits 
of Ariosto are his fertile imagination, his direct- 
ness in narration, and his endeavor to reach per- 
fection by constant revision. The defects of 
Ariosto are those of the Italian Renaissance, for 
the Orlando Furioso is the expression of the 
ideas, if not of the practice, of that period of 
opulence and sensuousness. 

The translation of the fourth canto is that of 
William Stewart Rose. 


ORLANDO FURIOSO 
Canto IV 
I 


Though an ill mind appear in simulation, 

And, for the most, such quality offends; 

Tis plain that this in many a situation 

Is found to further beneficial ends, 

And save from blame, and danger, and 
vexation: 5 

Since we converse not always with our friends, 

In this, less clear than clouded, mortal life, 

Beset with snares, and full of envious strife. 


II 


Tf after painful proof we scarcely find 

A real friend, through various chances 
sought, 10 

To whom we may communicate our mind, 

Keeping no watch upon our wandering 
thought ; 

What should the young Rogero’s lady kind 

Do with Brunello, not sincere, but fraught 

With treasons manifold, and false and 
tainted, 15 

As by the good enchantress truly painted? 


II 


She feigns as well with that deceitful scout; 
(Fitting with him the father of all lies) 


Watches his thievish hands in fear and doubt; 
And follows every motion with her eyes. 20 
When lo! a mighty noise is heard without! 

“OQ mighty mother! Queen of heaven!” she 


cries, 
“What thing is this I hear?” and quickly 
springs 
Towards the place from whence the larum 
rings, 
IV 
And sees the host and all his family, 25 


Where, one to door, and one to windows slips, 
With eyes upturned and gazing at the sky, 
As if to witness comet or eclipse. 
And there the lady views, with wondering eye, 
What she had scarce believed from other’s 
lips, 30 
A feathered courser, sailing through the rack, 
Who bore an arméd knight upon his back. 


Vv 


Broad were his pinions, and of various hue; 
Seated between, a knight the saddle pressed, 
Clad in steel arms, which wide their radiance 
threw, 35 
His wondrous course directed to the west: 
There dropt among the mountains lost to view. 
And this was, as that host informed his guest, 
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(And true the tale) a sorcerer, who made 
Now farther, now more near, his frequent 
raid. 40 


VI 


“He, sometimes towering, soars into the skies; 
“Then seems, descending, but to skim the 
ground: 
“And of all beauteous women makes a prize, 
“Who, to their mischief, in these parts are 


found. 
“Hence, whether in their own or others’ 
| eyes, 4s 
“Esteemed as fair, the wretched damsels 
round, 


“(And all in fact the felon plunders) hide; 
“As fearing of the sun to be descried. 


VII 


“A castle on the Pyrenean height 

“The necromancer keeps, the work of spell,” <o 

(The host relates) ‘‘of steel, so fair and bright, 

“All nature cannot match the wondrous shell. 

“There many cavaliers, to prove their might, 

“Have gone, but none returned the tale to 
tell. 

“So that I doubt, fair sir, the thief en- 
thralls 55 

“Or slays whoever in the encounter falls.” 


VIII 


The watchful maid attends to every thing, 

Glad at her heart, and trusting to complete 

(What she shall compass by the virtuous 
ring ) 

The downfall of the enchanter and his seat. 60 

Then to the host—‘‘A guide I pray thee bring, 

“Who better knows than me the thief’s re- 
treat. 

“So burns my heart, (nor can I choose but 


go) 
“To strive in battle with this wizard foe.” 


Ix 


“Tt shall not need,’ exclaimed the dwarfish 
Moor, 65 
“For I, myself, will serve you as a guide; 
“Who have the road set down, with other lore, 
“So that you shall rejoice with me to ride.” 
He meant the ring, but further hint forbore; 
Lest dearly he the avowal should abide. 70 


And she to him—“Your guidance gives me 
pleasure.” 

Meaning by this she hoped to win his treas- 
ure, 


x 


What useful was to say, she said, and what 
Might hurt her with the Saracen, concealed, 
Well suited to her ends, the host had got 75 
A palfrey, fitting for the road or field. 
She bought the steed, and as Aurora shot 
Her rosy rays, rode forth with spear and 


shield: 
And maid and courier through a valley wind, 
Brunello now before and now behind. 80 


XI 


From wood to wood, from mount to moun- 
tain hoar, 

They clomb a summit, which in cloudless sky 

Discovers France and Spain, and either shore. 

As from a peak of Apennine the eye 

May Tuscan and Sclavonian sea explore, 85 

There, whence we journey to Camaldoli. 

Then through a rugged path and painful 
wended, 

Which thence into a lowly vale descended. 


22H 


A rock from that deep valley’s centre springs; 
Bright walls of steel about its summit go: 90 
And this as high that airy summit flings, 

As it leaves all the neighbouring cliffs below. 
He may not scale the height who has not 


wings; 
And vainly would each painful toil bestow. 
“Lo! where his prisoners!” Sir Brunello 
cries, 95 


“Ladies and cavaliers, the enchanter sties.” 


XIII 


Scraped smooth upon four parts, the mountain 
bare 

Seemed fashioned with the plumb, by build- 
er’s skill; 

Nor upon any side was path or stair, 

Which furnished man the means to climb the 
hill. 100 

The castle seemed the very nest and lair 

Of animal, supplied with plume and quill. 
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And here the damsel knows ’tis time to slay 
The wily dwarf, and take the ring away. 


XIV 


But deems it foul, with blood of man to 
stain 105 

Unarmed and of so base a sort, her brand; 

For well, without his death, she may obtain 

The costly ring; and so suspends her hand. 

Brunello, off his guard, with little pain, 

She seized, and strongly bound with girding 
band: : 110 

Then to a lofty fir made fast the string; 

But from his finger first withdrew the ring. 


XV 


Neither by tears, nor groans, nor sound of 
woe, 

To move the steadfast maid the dwarf had 
power: 

She down the rugged hill descended slow, 15 

Until she reached the plain beneath the 
tower. 

Then gave her bugle breath, the keep below, 

To call the castled wizard to the stower: 

And when the sound was finished, threatened 
cried, 

And called him to the combat and defied. 120 


XVI 


Not long within his gate the enchanter stayed, 
After he heard the voice and bugle ring. 
Against the foe, who seemed a man, arrayed 
In arms, with him the horse is on the wing. 
But his appearance well consoled the maid, x25 
Who, with small cause for fear, beheld him 
bring 
Nor mace, nor rested lance, nor biting sword, 
Wherewith the corselet might be bruised or 
gored. 


XVII 


On his left arm alone his shield he took, 
Covered all o’er with silk of crimson hue; 130 
In his right-hand he held an open book, 
Whence, as the enchanter read, strange won- 
der grew: 
For often times, to sight, the lance he shook; 
And flinching eyelids could not bide the view; 
With tuck or mace he seemed to smite the 
foe: 135 
But sate aloof and had not struck a blow. 


XVIII 


No empty fiction wrought by magic lore, 
But natural was the steed the wizard pressed; 
For him a filly to a griffin bore; 
Hight hippogryph. In wings and beak and 
erese; 140 
Formed like his sire, as in the feet before; 
But like the mare, his dam, in all the rest. 
Such on Riphzan hills, though rarely found, 
Are bred, beyond the frozen ocean’s bound. 


XIX 


Drawn by enchantment from his distant 
lair, 145 

The wizard thought but how to tame the foal; 

And, in a month, instructed him to bear 

Saddle and bit, and gallop to the goal; 

And execute on earth or in mid air, 

All shifts of manege, course and caracole: 150 

He with such labour wrought. This only real, 

Where all the rest was hollow and ideal. 


xX 


Thus truth by him with fictions was combined, 
Whose sleight passed red for yellow, black for 


white: 
But all his vain enchantments could not 
blind 155 
The maid, whose virtuous ring assured her 
sight : 


Yet she her blows discharges at the wind; 
And spurring here and there prolongs the fight. 
So drove or wheeled her steed, and smote at 


nought, 
And practised all she had before been 
taught. 160 


XxI 


When she sometime had fought upon her 
horse, 
She from the courser on her feet descends: 
To compass and more freely put in force, 
As by the enchantress schooled, her wily ends. 
The wizard, to display his last resource, 165 
Unweeting the defence, towards her wends. 
He bares the shield, secure to blind his foe, 
And by the magic light, astonished, throw. 


XXII 


a 


The shield might have been shown at first, nor 
he 
Needed to keep the cavaliers at bay; 170 
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| But that he loved some master-stroke to see, 
| Achieved by lance or sword in single fray, 
As with the captive mouse, in sportive glee, 
| The wily cat is sometimes seen to play; 

| Till waxing wroth, or weary of her prize, 17; 
| She bites, and at a snap the prisoner dies. 


XXIII 


To cat and mouse, in battles fought before, 

I liken the magician and his foes; 

But the comparison holds good no more: 

For, with the ring, the maid against him 
goes; 

Firm and attentive still, and watching sore, 

Lest upon her the wizard should impose: 

And as she sees him bare the wondrous shield, 

Closes her eyes and falls upon the field. 


180 


XXIV 


Not that the shining metal could offend, 18; 
As wont those others, from its cover freed; 
But so the damsel did, to make descend 
The vain enchanter from his wondrous steed. 
Nor was in aught defeated of her end; 

For she no sooner on the grassy mead 190 
Had laid her head, than wheeling widely round, 
The flying courser pitched upon the ground. 


XXV 


Already cased again, the shield was hung, 

By the magician, at his saddle bow. 

He lights and seeks her, who like wolf 
among 195 


The bushes, couched in thicket, waits the | 


roe; 
She without more delay from ambush sprung, 
As he drew near, and grappled fast the foe. 
That wretched man, the volume by whose aid 
He all his battles fought, on earth had laid: 200 


XXVI 


And ran to bind her with a chain, which he, 
Girt round about him for such purpose, wore; 
Because he deemed she was no less to be 

Mastered and bound than those subdued be- 

fore. 

Him hath the dame already flung; by me 
Excused with reason, if he strove not more. 
For fearful were the odds between that bold 


205 


And puissant maid, and warrior weak and old! | 


XXVII 


Intending to behead the fallen foe, 

She lifts her conquering hand; but in mid 
space, 210 

When she beholds his visage, stops the blow, 

As if disdaining a revenge so base. 

She sees in him, her prowess has laid low, 

A venerable sire, with sorrowing face; 

Whose hair and wrinkles speak him, to her 
guess, 

Of years six score and ten, or little less. 


215 


XXVIII 


“Kill me, for love of God!” (afflicted sore, 
The old enchanter full of wrath did cry,) 
But the victorious damsel was not more 
Averse to kill, than he was bent to die. 

To know who was the necromancer hoar 
The gentle lady had desire, and why 

The tower he in that savage place designed, 
Doing such outrage foul to all mankind. 


220 


YORK 
“Now I, alas! 
wight,” 
(The weeping necromancer answer made,) 
“Built the fair castle on the rocky height, 
“Nor yet for rapine ply the robber’s trade; 
“But only to redeem a gentle knight 
“From danger sore and death, by love was 
swayed; 230 
“Who, as the skies foreshow, in little season, 
“Ts doomed to die a Christian, and by treason. 


by malice moved, poor 


225 


XXX 


“The sun beholds not ’twixt the poles, a Child 
“So excellent as him, and passing fair; 
“Who from his infancy, Rogero styled, 
“(Atlantes 1) was tutored by my care. 
“By love of fame and evil stars beguiled, 
“He follows into France Troyano’s heir. 
“Him, in my eyes, than son esteemed more 
dear, 
“T seek to snatch from France and _ peril 
near. 


235 


240 
XXXI 


“I only built the beauteous keep to be 
“Rogero’s dungeon, safely harboured there; 
“Who whilom was subdued in fight by me, 
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“As I to-day had hoped thyself to snare, 
“And, dames and knights, and more of high de- 
gree, 245 
“Have to this tower conveyed, his lot to share, 
“That with such partners of his prison pent, 
“He might the loss of freedom less lament. 


XXXII 


“Save they should seek to break their dun- 
geon's bound, 

“I grant my inmates every other pleasure. 250 

“For whatsoever in the world is found, 

“Search its four quarters, in this keep I treas- 


ure; 

“(Whatever heart can wish or tongue can 
sound) 

“Cates, brave attire, game, sport, or mirthful 
measure. 

“My field well sown, I well had reaped my 
grain, 255 


“But that thy coming makes my labour vain. 
XXXII 


“Ah! then unless thy heart less beauteous be 
“Than thy sweet face, mar not my pious care; 
“Take my steel buckler, this I give to thee, 
“And take that horse, which flies so fast in 

air, 260 
“Nor meddle with my castle more; or free 
“One or two captive friends, the rest forbear— 
“Oh (for I crave but this) release them all, 
“So that Rogero but remain my thrall. 


XXXIV 


“Or if disposed to take him from my sight, 26; 
“Before the youth be into France conveyed, 
“Be pleased to free my miserable sprite 
“From its now rotted bark, long since de- 


cayed.” 
“Prate as thou wilt, I shall restore the knight 
“To liberty,” replied the martial maid, 270 


“Nor offer shield and courser to resign, 
“Which are not in thy gift,—already mine. 


XXXV 


“Nor were they thine to take or to bestow, 
“Would it appear that such exchange were 


wise; 
“Thou sayest to save him from what stars 
foreshow, 278 


“And cheat an evil influence of the skies 


“Rogero is confined. Thou canst not know, 
“Or knowing, canst not change his destinies: 
“For, if unknown an ill so near to thee, 
“Far less mayest thou another’s fate fore- 
See; 280 


XXXVI 


“Seek not thy death from me; for the petition 
“Is made in vain; but if for death thou sigh, 
“Though the whole world refused the requisi- 
tion, 
“A soul resolved would find the means to die. 
“But ope thy gates to give thy guests dismis- 
sion 285 
“Before thine hand the knot of life untie.” 
So spake the scornful dame with angry mock, 
Speeding her captive still towards the rock. 


XXXVII 


Bound by the conqueror with the chain he 
bore, 

Atlantes walked, the damsel following nigh, 290 

Who trusted not to the magician hoar, 

Although he seemed subdued in port and eye. 

Nor many paces went the pair, before 

They at the mountain’s foot the cleft espy, 

With steps by which the rugged hill to 
round; 295 

And climb, till to the castle-gate they wound: 


XXXVIIT 


Atlantes from the threshold, graved by skill, 

With characters and wondrous signs, upturned 

A virtuous stone, where, underneath the sill, 

Pots, with perpetual fire and secret, burned. 300 

The enchanter breaks them; and at once the 
hill 

To an inhospitable rock is turned. 

Nor wall nor tower on any side is seen, 

As if no castle there had ever been. 


.0.0.40.4 
Then from the lady’s toils the wizard 
clears 305 
His limbs, as thrush escapes the fowler’s 
snare; 


With him as well his castle disappears, 

And leaves the prisoned troop in open air: 
From their gay lodgings, dames and cavaliers, 
Unhoused upon that desert, bleak and bare. 319 
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And many at.the freedom felt annoy, 
Which dispossessed them of such life of joy. 


XL 


There is Gradasso, there is Sacripant, 

There is Prasildo, noble cavalier, 

Who with Rinaldo came from the Levant; 31s 
Iroldo, too, Prasildo’s friend sincere. 

And there, at last, the lovely Bradamant 
Discerns Rogero, long desired and dear; 
Who, when assured it was that lady, flew 
With joyful cheer to greet the damsel true; 320 


XLI 


As her he prized before his eyes, his heart, 
His life; from that day cherished when she 
stood 
Uncasqued for him, and from the fight apart; 
And hence an arrow drank her virgin biood. 
’Twere long to tell who launched the cruel 
dart, 325 
And how the lovers wandered in the wood; 
Now guided by the sun, and now benighted, 
Here first since that encounter reunited. 


XLII 


Now that the stripling sees her here, and 
knows 

Alone she freed him from the wizard’s nest, 330 

He deems, his bosom with such joy over- 
flows, 

That he is singly fortunate and blest. 

Thither, where late the damsel conquered, goes 

The band, descending from the mountain’s 
GICSU; 

‘ind finds the hippogryph, who bore the 
shield, 335 

“3ut in its case of crimson silk concealed. 


XLII 


‘To take him by the rein the lady there 
Approached, and he stood fast till she was 
nigh, 
Then spread his pinions to the liquid air, 
And at short distance ‘lit, half-mountain 
high: 340 
And, as she follows him with fruitless care, 
Nor longer flight nor shorter will he try. 
Tis thus the raven, on some sandy beach, 
Lures on the dog, and flits beyond his reach. 


XLIV 


Gradasso, Sacripant, Rogero, who 345 
With all those other knights below were met, 


ee 


Where’er, they hope he may return, pursue 
The beast, and up and down, each pass beset. 
He having led those others, as he flew, 
Often to rocky height, and bottom wet, 
Among the recks of the moist valley dropt, 
And at short distance from Rogero stopt. 


350 


XLV 


This was Atlantes the enchanter’s deed, 
Whose pious wishes still directed were, 
To see Rogero from his peril freed: 

This was his only thought, his only care; 
Who for such end dispatched the winged steed, 
Him out of Europe by this sleight to bear. 
Rogero took his bridle, but in vain; 

For he was restive to the guiding rein. 


355 


360 
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Now the bold youth from his Frontino flings 
(Frontino was his gentle courser hight) 
Then leaps on him who towers in air, and 


stings 

And goads his haughty heart with rowels 
bright. 

He runs a _ short career; then upward 
springs, 365 


And through mid-ether soars a fairer flight 

Than hawk, from which the falconer plucks 
away 

In time the blinding hood, and points her prey. 


XLVIL 


When her Rogero the fair dame discerned, 
In fearful peril, soar so high a strain, 370 
She stood long space amazed, ere she re- 
turned 
To her right judgment, and sound wits again: 
And what she erst of Ganymede had learned, 
Snatched up to heaven from his paternal reign, 
Feared might befall the stripling, borne 
through air, 375 
As gentle as young Ganymede and fair. 


XLVIII 


She on Rogero looks with stedfast eyes 
As long as feeble sight can serve her use; 
And in her mind next tracks him through the 


skies, 
When sight in vain the cherished youth pur- 
sued. 380 


' And still renewing tears, and groans, and sighs, 
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Will not afford her sorrow peace or truce. 
After the knight had vanished from her view, 
Her eyes she on the good Frontino threw. 


XLIX 


And lest the courser should become the 
prey 385 
Of the first traveller, who passed the glen, 
Him will not leave; but thence to bear away 
Resolves, in trust to see his lord again. 
The griffin soars, nor can Rogero stay 
The flying courser; while, beneath his ken, 300 
Each peak and promontory sinks in guise, 
That he discerns not flat from mountain-rise. 


z 
After the hippogryph has won such height, 


That he is lessened to a point, he bends 
His course for where the sun, with sinking 


light, 395 
When he goes round the heavenly crab, de- 
scends; 


And shoots through air, like well-greased bark 
and light, 
Which through the sea a wind propitious 


sends. 

Him leave we on his way, who well shall 
speed, 

And turn we to Rinaldo in his need. 400 


LI 


Day after day the good Rinaldo fares, 

Forced by the wind, the spacious ocean 
through; 

Now westward borne, and now towards the 
BEARS; 

For night and day the ceaseless tempest blew. 

Scotland at last her dusky coast uprears, 405 

And gives the Caledonian wood to view; 

Which, through its shadowy groves of an- 
cient oak, 

Oft echoes to the champion’s sturdy stroke. 


LII 


Through this roves many a famous cavalier, 

Renowned for feat in arms, of British 
strain; 410 

And throng from distant land, or country near, 

French, Norse, or German knights, a numer- 
ous train. 

Let none, save he be valiant, venture here, 


Where, seeking glory, death may be his gain. 


Here Arthur, Galahalt and Gauvaine fought, 415 
And well Sir Launcelot and Tristram wrought. 


LIII 


And other worthies of the table round; 

(Of either table, whether old or new) 
Whose trophies yet remain upon the ground; 
Proof of their valiant feats. Rinaldo true 420 
Forthwith his armour and Bayardo found, 
And landed on the woody coast: the crew 
He bade, with all the haste they might, re- 


pair 
To Berwick’s neighbouring port, and wait him 
there. 
LIV 
Without a guide or company he went 425 
Through that wide forest; choosing now this 
way, 


Now that, now other, as it might present 

Hope of adventurous quest or hard assay: 

And, ere the first day’s circling sun is spent, 

The peer is guested in an abbey gray; 430 

Which spends much wealth in harbouring 
those who claim 

Its shelter, warlike knight or wandering dame. 


LV 


The monks and abbot to Mount Alban’s peer 

A goodly welcome in their house accord; 

Who asked, but not before with savoury 
cheer 435 

He amply had his wearied strength restored, 

If in that tract, by errant cavalier, 

Often adventurous quest might be explored, 

In which a man might prove, by dangerous 
deed, 

If blame or glory were his fitting need. 440 


LVI 


They answered, in those woods he might be 
sure 

Many and strange adventures would be found; 

But deeds, there wrought, were, like the place, 
obscure, 

And, for the greater part, not bruited round. 

“Then seek (they said) a worthier quest, se- 
cure re, 

“Your works will not be buried under ground, 

“So that the glorious act achieved, as due, 
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“Fame may your peril and your pain pur- 
sue. 


LVII 


“And if you would your warlike worth assay, 

“Prepare the worthiest enterprize to hear, 450 

“That, e’er in times of old or present day, 

“Was undertaken by a cavalier. 

“Our monarch’s daughter needs some friendly 
stay, 

“Now sore bested, against a puissant peer: 

“Lurcanio is the doughty baron’s name, 455 

“Who would bereave her both of life and 
fame. 


LVIII 


“Her he before her father does pursue, 

“Perchance yet more for hatred than for 
right; 

“And vouches, to a gallery she updrew 

“A lover, seen by him, at dead of night. 460 

“Hence death by fire will be the damsel’s 
due, 

“Such is our law, unless some champion fight 

“On her behalf, and, ere a month go by, 

“(Nigh spent) upon the accuser prove the 


lites 
LIX 
“Our impious Scottish law, severe and 
dread, 465 


“Wills, that a woman, whether low or high 
“Fler state, who takes a man into her bed, 
“Except her husband, for the offence shall die. 
“Nor is there hope of ransom for her head, 
“Unless to her defence some warrior hie; 470 
“And as her champion true, with spear and 
shield, 
“Maintain her guiltless in the listed field. 


LX 


“The king, sore grieving for Geneura bright, 
“For such is his unhappy daughter’s name, 


“Proclaims by town and city, that the 
knight 475° | 
“Who shall deliver her from death and shame, 


“He to the royal damsel will unite, 

“With dower, well suited to a royal dame; 
“So that the valiant warrior who has stood 
“In her defence, be come of gentle blood. 480 


LXI 


“But if within a month no knight appear, 
“Or coming, conquer not, the damsel dies. 
“A like emprize were worthier of your spear 
“Than wandering through these woods in lowly 
guise. 

“Besides, the eternal trophy you shall rear, 48; 
“You by the deed shall gain a glorious prize, 
“The sweetest flower of all the ladies fair 
“That betwixt Ind and Atlas’ pillars are. 


LXII 


“And you with wealth and state shall guer- 
doned be, 

“So that you evermore may live content, 490 

“And the king’s grace, if through your means 
he see 

“His honour raised anew, now well-nigh spent. 

“Besides, you by the law of chivalry 

“Are bound to venge the damsel foully shent. 

“For she, whose life is by such treason 
sought, 495 

“Is chaste and spotless in the common 
thought.” 


LXIII 


Rinaldo mused awhile, and then replied, 
“And must a gentle damsel die by fire, 
“Because she with a lover’s wish complied, 
“And quenched within her arms his fond de- 


sire? 500 
“Cursed be the law by which the dame is 
tried! 


“Cursed he who would permit a doom so dire! 

“Perish (such fate were just!) who cruel 
proves! 

“Not she that life bestows on him who loves. 


LXIV 


“Or true or false Geneura’s tale of shame; so; 

“Tf she her lover blessed I little heed: 

“For this my praise the lady well might claim, 

“Tf manifest were not the gentle deed. 

“My every thought is turned to aid the dame. 

“Grant me but one to guide my steps, and 
lead 510 

“Quickly to where the foul accuser stands, 

“T trust in God to loose Geneura’s bands. 


LXV 


“T will not vouch her guiltless in my thought, 
“In fear to warrant what is false; but I 
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“Boldly maintain, in such an act is nought 5:5 
“For which the damsel should deserve to die; 
“And ween unjust, or else of wit distraught, 
“Who statutes framed of such severity; 
“Which, as iniquitous, should be effaced, 
“And with a new and better code replaced. 520 


LXVI 


“Tf like desire, and if an equal flame 

“Move one and the other sex, who warmly 
press 

“To that soft end of love (their goal the same) 

“Which to the witless crowd seems rank ex- 


cess; 
“Say why shall woman—merit scathe or 
blame, 525 


“Though lovers, one or more, she may caress; 
“While man to sin with whom he will is free, 
“And meets with praise, not mere impunity? 


LXVII 


“By this injurious law, unequal still, 

“On woman is inflicted open wrong; 

“And to demonstrate it a grievous ill, 

“T trust in God, which has been borne too 
long.” 

To good Rinaldo’s sentence, with one will, 

Deeming their sires unjust, assents the throng, 


530 


Their sires who such outrageous statute 
penned, 535 

And king, who might, but does not, this 
amend. 


LXVII 


When the new dawn, with streaks of red and 
white, 

Broke in the east, and cleared the hemisphere, 

Rinaldo took his steed and armour bright: 

A squire that abbey furnished to the peer. 540 

With him, for many leagues and miles, the 
knight 

Pricked through the dismal forest dark and 
drear; 

While they towards the Scottish city ride, 

Where the poor damsel’s cause is to be tried. 


LXIx 


Seeking their way to shorten as they wound, 545 

They to the wider track a path preferred; 

When echoing through the gloomy forest 
round, 

Loud lamentations nigh the road were heard. 

Towards a neighbouring vale, whence came 
the sound, 

This his Bayardo, that his hackney spurred; sso 

And viewed, between two grisly ruffians there, 

A girl, who seemed at distance passing fair. 


LXxX 


But woe-begone and weeping was the maid 
As ever damsel, dame, or wight was seen; 
Hard by the barbarous twain prepared the 
blade, 555 
To deluge with that damsel’s blood the green. 
She to delay her death awhile essayed, 
Until she pity moved with mournful mien. 
This when Rinaldo near approaching eyes, 
He thither drives with threats and furious 


cries. 560 


LXxI 


The ruffians turn their backs and take to flight 
As soon as they the distant succour view, 


| And squat within a valley out of sight: 


Nor cares the good Rinaldo to pursue. 

To her approaching, sues Mount Alban’s 
knight, 565 

To say what on her head such evil drew; 

And, to save time, commands his squire to 
stoop, 

And take the damsel on his horse’s croup. 


LXXII 


And as the lady nearer he surveyed, 

Her wise behaviour marked and _ beauty’s 
bloom; 570 

Though her fe*r countenance was all dismayed, 

And by the tear of death o’erspread with 
gloom. 

Again to know, the gentle knight essayed, 

Who had prepared for her so fell a doom; 

And she began to tell in humble tone 575 

What to another canto I postpone. 
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FRANCOIS RABELAIS 
(1483-1553) 


Francois Rabelais was educated in a monastery, 
became a monk, and was ordained into the priest- 
hood. He was a profound and erudite classical 


‘scholar. Not having much taste ior monastic 


lite, he quitted the monastery and, after wan- 
dering about tor a time, studied medicine and 
natural science and began to practice medicine. 
As physician, he accompanied the bishop of Paris 
on missions to Rome, and later traveled in Savoy 
and Italy. A brief return to the convent inten- 


| sified his distaste for monastic life, and he again 


took up his wanderings. He ended his days as 
curé in a small town near Paris. 

Rabelais compounded his vast Jearning and his 
rich and varied experiences into Gargantua, a 


- farcical account of a giant, and Pantagruel, 


PANTAGRUEL 
Book III, Chap. 37 


HOW PANTAGRUEL PERSUADED PANURGE TO 
TAKE COUNSEL OF A FOOL 


When Pantagruel had withdrawn himself, he, 
by a little sloping window in one of the gal- 
leries, perceived Panurge in a lobby not far 
from thence, walking alone, with the gesture, 
carriage, and garb of a fond dotard, raving, 
wagging, and shaking his hands, dandling, loil- 
ing, and nodding with his head, like a cow bel- 
lowing for her calf; and, having then called 
him nearer, spoke unto him thus. You are at 
this present, as I think, not unlike to a mouse 
entangled in a snare, who the more that she 
goeth about to rid and unwind herself out of 
the gin wherein she is caught, by endeavour- 
ing to clear and deliver her feet from the pitch 
whereto they stick, the fouler she is bewrayed 
with it, and the more strongly pestered therein. 
Even so is it with you. For the more that 


you labour, strive, and inforce yourself to dis- 25 


encumber, and extricate your thoughts out of 
the implicating involutions and fetterings of the 
grievous and lamentable gins and springs of 
anguish and perplexity, the greater difficulty 


unr 


setting forth the adventures of Gargantua’s son. 
In these books he poured forth his seething 
hatred of the hypocrisy and bloated intolerance 
of priests, lawyers, scientists, educators, and 
writers; all members of the learned professions 
were flicked by his venomous lash. In a vain 
effort to protect himself against persecution and 
to indulge the popular taste of the time, he 
attempted to conceal his more serious pur- 
pose under a mass of preposterous and nonsensi- 
cal incident related in a language which, though 
richly humorous, is coarse and frequently ob- 
scene 

The translation of the following selection is 


that of Urquhart and Motteux in Bohn's 
Library. 
main faster bound than ever. Nor do I 


know for the removal of this inconveniency 
any remedy but one. 

Take heed, I have often heard it said in a 
svulgar proverb, The wise may be instructed 
by a fool. Seeing the answers and responses of 
sage and judicious men have in no manner of 
way Satisfied you, take advice of some fool, 
and possibly by so doing you may come to 
oget that counsel which wili be agreeable to 
your own heart's desire and contentment. You 
know how by the advice and counsel and pre- 
diction of fools, many kings, princes, states, 
and commonwealths have been preserved, 
several battles gained, and divers doubts of 
a most perplexed intricacy resolved. I am 
not so diffident of your memory, as to hold 
it needful to refresh it with a quotation of 
examples; nor do I so far undervalue your 
judgment, but that I think it will acquiesce 
in the reason of this my subsequent discourse. 
As he who narrowly takes heed to what con- 
cerns the dexterous management of his pri- 
vate affairs, domestic businesses, and those 
adoes which are confined within the strait- 
laced compass of one family,—who is atten- 
tive, vigilant, and active in the economic rule 
of his own house,—whose frugal spirit never 
strays from home,—who loseth no occasion 
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there is in the relieving of you, and you re-3° whereby he may purchase to himself more 
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riches, and build up new heaps of treasure on 
his former wealth—and who knows warily 
how to prevent the inconveniences of poverty, 
is called a worldiy wise man, though per- 
haps in the second judgment of the intelli- 
gences which are above, he be esteemed a 
fool,—so, on the contrary, is he most lke, even 
in the thoughts of celestial spirits, to be not 
only sage, but to presage events to come by 
divine inspiration, who laying quite aside 
those cares which are conducible to his body, 
or his fortunes, and, as it were departing from 
himself, rids all his senses of terrene affec- 
tions, and clears his fancies of those plodding 
studies which harbour in the minds of thriv- 
ing men. All which neglects of sublunary 
things are vulgarly imputed folly. After this 
manner, the son of Picus, King of the Latins, 
the great soothsayer Faunus, was called Fa- 
tuus by the witless rabble of the common peo- 
ple. The like we daily see practised amongst 
the comic players, whose dramatic rdles, in 
distribution of the personages, appoint the 
acting of the fool to him who is the wisest of 
the troop. In approbation also of this fashion 
the mathematicians allow the very same horo- 
scope to princes and to sots. Whereof a right 
pregnant instance by them is given in the na- 
tivities of A®neas and Chorcebus; the latter 


of which two is by Euphorion said to have 30 


been a fool; and yet had with the former the 
same aspects, and heavenly genethliac in- 
fluences. 

I shall not, I suppose, swerve much from 
the purpose in hand, if I relate unto you, what 
John Andrew said upon the return of a papal 
writ, which was directed to the mayor and 
burgesses of Rochelle, and after him by Pan- 
orme, upon the same Pontifical canon; Bar- 
batias on the Pandects, and recently by Jason, 
in his councils, concerning Seyny John, the 
noted fool of Paris, and Caillette’s fore great 
grandfather. The case is this. 

At Paris, in the roast-meat cookery of the 
Petit-Chastelet, before the cook-shop of one 
of the roast-meat-sellers of that lane, a cer- 
tain hungry porter was eating his bread. after 
he had by parcels kept it a while above the 
reek and steam of a fat goose on the spit, 
turning at a great fire, and found it so be- 
smoked with the vapour, to be savoury: which 
the cook observing, took no notice, till after 
having ravined his penny loaf, whereof no 
morsel had been unsmokified, he was about 
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leave, as the fellow thought to have departed 
thence shot-free. the master-cook laid hold 
upon him by the gorget, and demanded pay- 
ment for the smoke of his roast-meat. The 
s porter answered, That he had sustained no loss 
at all—that by what he had done there was 
no diminution made of the flesh—that he 
had taken nothing of his, and that therefore 
he was not indebted to him in anything. As 
for the smoke in question, that, although he 
had not been there, it would howsoever have 
been evaporated: besides, that before that 
time it had never been seen nor heard, that 
roast-meat smoke was sold upon the streets 
of Paris. The cook hereto replied, That he 
was not obliged nor any way bound to feed 
and nourish for nought a porter whom he 
had never seen before, with the smoke of his 
roast-meat, and thereupon swore, that if he 
would not forthwith content and satisfy him 
with present payment for the repast which 
he had thereby got, that he would take his 
crooked staves from off his back; which, in- 
stead of having loads thereafter laid upon 
them, should serve for fuel to his kitchen 
fires. Whilst he was going about so to do, and 
to have puiled them to him by one of the 
bottom rungs, which he had caught in his 
hand, the sturdy porter got out of his gripe, 
drew forth the knotty cudgel, and stood to 
his own defence. The altercation waxed hot 
in words, which moved the gaping hoydens 
of the sottish Parisians to run from all parts 
thereabouts, to see what the issue would be 
of that babbling strife and contention. In 
the interim of this dispute. to very good pur- 
pose Seyny John, the fool and citizen of Paris, 
happened to be there, whom the cook perceiv- 
ing, said to the porter, Wilt thou refer and 
submit unto the noble Seyny John, the deci- 
sion of the difference and controversy which 
is betwixt us? Yes, by the blood of a goose, 
answered the porter, I am content. Seyny 
John the fool, finding that the cook and porter 
shad compromised the determination of their 
variance and debate to the discretion of his 
award and arbitrement, after that the rea- 
sons on either side, whereupon was grounded 
the mutual fierceness of their brawling jar, 
had been to the full displayed and laid open 
before him. commanded the porter to draw 
out of the fob of his belt a piece of money, 
if he had it. Whereupon the porter immedi- 
ately without delay, in reverence to the author- 


decamping and going away. But, by your ssity of such a judicious umpire, put the tenth 
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part of a silver Philip into his hand. This 
little Philip Seyny John took, then set it on 
| his left shoulder, to try by feeling if it was 
of a sufficient weight. After that, laying it on 
the palm of his hand, he made it ring and 
tingle, to understand by the ear if it was of 
a good alloy in the metal whereof it was com- 
posed. Thereafter he put it to the ball or 
apple of his left eye, to explore by the 
sight, if it was well stamped and marked; all 
which being done, in a profound silence of 
the whole doltish people, who were there spec- 
tators of this pageantry, to the great hope 
of the cook’s, and despair of the porter’s prev- 
alency in the suit that was in agitation, he 
finally caused the porter to make it sound 
several times upon the stall of the cook’s 
shop. Then with a presidential majesty hold- 
ing his bauble, sceptre-like, in his hand, muf- 
fling his head with a hood of marten skins, 
each side whereof had the resemblance of an 
ape’s face, sprucified up with ears of pasted 
paper, and having about his neck a bucked 
ruff, raised, furrowed, and ridged, with point- 
ing sticks of the shape and fashion of small 
organ pipes, he first with all the force of his 
lungs coughed two or three times, and then 
with an audible voice pronounced this follow- 
ing sentence. The Court declareth, that the 
porter, who ate his bread at the smoke of the 
roast, hath civilly paid the cook with the 
sound of his money. And the said Court or- 
daineth, that every one return to his own 
home, and attend his proper business, with- 


out costs and charges, and for a cause. This 35 


verdict, award, and arbitrement of the Pari- 
sian fool did appear so equitable, yet, so 
admirable to the aforesaid doctors, that they 
very much doubted, if the matter had been 


brought before the sessions for justice of the 4o 


said place; or that the judges of the Rota 
at Rome had been umpires therein; or yet 
that the Areopagites themselves had been 
the deciders thereof; if by any one part, or 


all of them together, it had been so judicially «5 


sententiated and awarded. Therefore advise 
if you will be counselled by a fool. 


Boox IV, Cuaps. 10-11 


HOW PANTAGRUEL WENT ASHORE AT THE IS- 
LAND OF CHELY; WHERE HE SAW 
KING ST. PANIGON 


We sailed right before the wind, which we 
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their ace-of-clubs snouts, and having taken 
height by the sun, stood in for Chely, a large, 
fruitful, wealthy, and well-peopled island. 
King St. Panigon, first of the name, reigned 
s there, and, attended by the princes, his sons, 
and the nobles of his court, came as far as the 
port to receive Pantagruel, and conducted him 
to his palace; near the gate of which, the 
queen, attended by the princesses her daugh- 
ters, and the court ladies, received us. Pani- 
gon directed her and all her retinue to salute 
Pantagruel and his men with a kiss; for such 
was the civil custom of the country: and 
they were all fairly bussed accordingly, ex- 
cept Friar John, who stepped aside, and 
sneaked off among the king’s officers. Pani- 
gon used all the entreaties imaginable to per- 
suade Pantagruel to tarry there that day and 
the next: but he would needs be gone, and 
excused himself upon the opportunity of wind 
and weather, which being oftener desired than 
enjoyed, ought not to be neglected when it 
comes. Panigon, having heard these reasons, 
let us go, but first made us take off some 
five and twenty or thirty bumpers each. 

Pantagruel, returning to the port, missed 
Friar John, and asked why he was not with 
the rest of the company? Panurge could not 
tell how to excuse him, and would have gone 
back to the palace to call him, when Friar 
John overtook them, and merrily cried, long 
live the noble Panigon! As I love my belly, 
he minds good eating, and keeps a noble house 
and a dainty kitchen. I have been there, boys. 
Every. thing goes about by dozens. I was 
in good hopes to have stuffed my puddings 
there like a monk. What! always in a kitchen, 
friend? said Pantagruel. By the belly of St. 
Crampacon, quoth the Friar, I understand the 
customs and ceremonies which are used there, 
much better than all the formal stuff, antic 
postures,- and nonsensical fiddle-faddle that 
must be used with those women, magni magna, 
cringes, grimaces, scrapes, bows, and congées; 
double honours this way, triple salutes that 
way, the embrace, the grasp, the squeeze, the 
hug, the leer, the smack, baso las manos de 
vostra mercé, de vostra maestd. You are most 
tarabin, tarabas, Stront; that is downright 
Dutch. Why all this ado? I do not say but 
a man might be for a bit by the bye and away, 
to be doing as well as his neighbours; but 
this little nasty cringing and courtesying made 
me as mad as any March devil. You talk of 


fo} 


had at west, leaving those odd alliancers with ©5 kissing ladies; by the worthy and sacred frock 
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I wear, I seldom venture upon it, lest I be 
served as was the Lord of Guyercharois. What 
was it? said Pantagruel; I know him; he is 
one of the best friends I have. 

He was invited to a sumptuous feast, said 
Friar John, by a relation and neighbour of 
his, together with all the gentlemen and ladies 
in the neighbourhood. Now some of the lat- 
ter [the ladies] expecting his coming, dressed 
the pages in women’s clothes, and _ finified 
them like any babies; then ordered them to 
meet my lord at his coming near the draw- 
bridge; so the complimenting monsieur came, 
and there kissed the petticoated lads with 
great formality. At the last the ladies, who 
minded passages in the gallery, burst out with 
laughing, and made signs to the pages to take 
off their dress; which the good lord having 
observed, the devil a bit he durst make up 
to the true ladies to kiss them, but said, that 
since they had disguised the pages, by his 
great grandfather’s helmet, these were cer- 
tain! the very footmen and grooms still more 
cunningly disguised. Odds fish, da jurandi, why 
do not we rather remove our humanities into 
some good warm kitchen of God, that noble 
laboratory; and there admire the turning of 
the spits, the harmonious rattling of the jacks 
and fenders, criticise on the position of the 
lard, the temperature of the pottages, the 
preparation for the dessert, and the order of 
the wine service? Beati immaculati in via. 
Matter of breviary, my masters. 

WHY MONKS LOVE TO BE IN KITCHENS 

This, said Epistemon, is spoke like a true 
monk: I mean like a right monking monk, 
not a bemonked monastical monkling. Truly 
you put me in mind of some passages that 
happened at Florence, some twenty years ago, 
in a company of studious travellers, fond of 
visiting the learned, and seeing the antiquities 
of Italy, among whom I was. As we viewed 
the situation and beauty of Florence, the 
structure of the dome, the magnificence of 
the churches and palaces, we strove to outdo 
one another in giving them their due; when 
a certain monk of Amiens, Bernard Lardon 


by name, quite angry, scandalized, and out of ; 


all patience, told us, I do not know what the 
devil you can find in this same town, that is 
so much cried up: for my part I have looked 
and pored. and stared as well, as the best of 
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other body’s; and what can one see after all? 
There are fine houses, indeed, and that is all. 
But the cage does not feed the birds. God and 
Monsieur St. Bernard, our good patron, be 
with us! in all this same town I have not 
seen one poor lane of roasting cooks; and 
yet I have not a little looked about, and 
sought for so necessary a part of a common- 
wealth: ay, and I dare assure you that I have 
pried up and down with the exactness of an 


informer; as ready to number both to the. 


right and left, how many, and on what side, 
we might find most roasting cooks, as a spy 
would be to reckon the bastions of a town. 
Now at Amiens, in four, nay five times less 
ground than we have trod in our contempla- 
tions, I could have shown you above fourteen 
streets of roasting cooks, most ancient, savory, 
and aromatic. I cannot imagine what kind of 


pleasure you can have taken in gazing on the 


lions and Africans, (so methinks you call their 
tigers,) near the belfry; or in ogling the por- 
cupines and ostriches in the Lord Philip Stroz- 
zis palace. Faith and truth I had rather see a 
good fat goose at the spit. This porphyry, 
those marbles are fine; I say nothing to the 
contrary: but our cheesecakes at Amiens are 
far better in my mind. These ancient statues 
are well made; I am willing to believe it: but 
by St. Ferreol of Abbeville, we have young 
wenches in our country, which please me bet- 
ter a thousand times. 

What is the reason, asked Friar John, that 
monks are always to be found in kitchens; 
and kings, emperors, and popes are never 
there? Is there not, said Rhizotomus, some 


latent virtue and specific property hid in the 


kettles and pans, which, as the loadstone 
attracts iron, draws the monk there, and can- 
not attract emperors, popes, or kings? Or is 
it a natural induction and inclination, fixed in 
the frocks and cowls, which of itself leads and 
forceth those good religious men into kitchens, 
whether they will or no? He means, forms 
following matter, as Averroés calls them, an- 
swered Epistemon. Right, said Friar John. 

I will not offer to solve this problem, said 


Pantagruel; for it is somewhat ticklish, and 


you can hardly handle it without coming off 
scurvily; but I will tell you what I have 
heard. 

Antigonus, King of Macedon, one day com- 
ing to one of his tents, where his cooks used 
to dress. his meat,,and finding there the poet 


you; I think my eyesight is as clear as an- 55Antagoras frying a conger, and holding the 
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pan himself, merrily asked him, Pray, Mr. 
Poet, was Homer frying congers when he 
/ wrote the deeds of Agamemnon? Antagoras 
_ readily answered; but do you think, sir, that 
when Agamemnon did them, he made it his 
business to know if any in his camp were 
frying congers? The king thought it an in- 
decency that a poet should be thus a frying 
in a kitchen; and the poet let the king know, 
that it was a more indecent thing for a king 
to be found in such a place. I will clap an- 
other story upon the neck of this, quoth Pan- 
urge, and will tell you what Breton Villandry 
answered one day to the Duke of Guise. 

They were saying that at a certain battle 
of King Francis, against the Emperor, Charles 
the Fifth, Breton was armed cap-a-pé to the 
teeth, and mounted like St. George; yet 
sneaked off, and played least in sight during 
the engagement. Blood an’ouns, answered Bre- 
ton, I was there, and can prove it easily; nay, 
even where you, my lord, dared not have 
been. The duke began to resent this as too 
rash and saucy: but Breton easily appeased 
him, and set them all a laughing. I gad, my 
lord, quoth. he, I kept out of harm’s way; I 
was all the while with your page Jack, skulk- 
ing in a certain place where you had not 
dared hide your head, as I did. 


Book V, Cuap. 16 


HOW PANTAGRUEL CAME TO THE ISLAND OF 
THE APEDEFTS, OR IGNORAMUSES, WITH 
LONG CLAWS AND CROOKED PAWS, AND OF 
TERRIBLE ADVENTURES AND MONSTERS 
THERE. 


As soon as we had cast anchor, and had 
moored the ship, the pinnace was put over the 
ship’s side, and manned by the cockswain’s 
crew. When the good Pantagruel had prayed 
publicly, and given thanks to the Lord, that 
had delivered him from so great a danger, he 
stepped into the pinnace with his whole com- 
pany, to go on shore, which was no ways 
difficult to do, for, as the sea was calm, and 
the winds laid, they soon got to the cliffs. 
When they were set on shore, Epistemon, who 
was admiring the situation of the place, and 
the strange shape of the rocks, discovered 
some of the natives. The first he met had on 
a short purple gown, a doublet cut in panes, 
like a Spanish leather jerkin, half sleeves of 
satin, and the upper part of them leather, 


a coif like a black pot tipped with tin. He 
was a good likely sort of a body, and his 
name, as we heard afterwards, was Double- 
fee. Epistemon asked him, How they called 


5 those strange craggy rocks and deep valleys? 


He told them it was a colony, brought out of 
Attorneyland, and called Process; and that 
if we forded the river somewhat further be- 
yond the rocks, we should come into the is- 
land of the Apedefts. By the sacred memory 
of the decretals, said Friar John, tell us, I 
pray you, what you honest men here live 
on? Could not a man take a chirping bottle 
with you, to taste your wine? I can see noth- 


5 ing among you but parchment, ink-horns, and 


pens. We live on nothing else, returned 
Double-fee; and all who live in this place 
must come through my hands. How, quoth 
Panurge, are you a shaver, then? Lo, you 
fleece them? Ay, ay, their purse, answered 
Double-fee, nothing else. By the foot of Pha- 
raoh, cried Panurge, the devil a sou will you 
get of me. However, sweet sir, be so kind as 
to show an honest man the way to those 


; Apedefts, or ignorant people, for I come from 


the land of the learned, where I did not learn 
over much, 

Still talking on, they got to the island of the 
Apedefts, for they were soon got over the 
ford. Pantagruel was not a little taken up 
with admiring the structure and habitation of 
the people of the place. For they live in a 
swinging winepress, fifty steps up to it. You 
must know there are some of all sorts, little, 
great, private, middle-sized, and so forth. You 
go through a large peristyle, alias a long 
entry set about with pillars, in which you see, 
in a kind of landscape, the ruins of almost 
the whole world; besides so many gibbets for 
great robbers, so many gallows and racks, 
that it is enough to fright you out of your 
seven senses. Double-fee perceiving that Pan- 
tagruel was taken up with contemplating those 
things, Let us go further, sir, said he to him, 


+5 all this is nothing yet. Nothing, quotha, cried 


Friar John; by the soul of my overheated 
codpiece, friend Panurge and I here shake 
and quiver for mere hunger. I had rather be 
drinking, than staring on these ruins. Pray 
come along, sir, said Double-fee. He then led 
us into a little wine-press, that lay backwards 
in a blind corner, and was called Pithies in the 
language of the country. You need not ask 
whether Master John and Panurge made much 


55 Of their sweet selves there; it is enough that 
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I tell you there was no want of Bolonia saus- 
ages, turkey-pouts, capons, bustards, malmsey- 
wine, and all other sorts of good belly-timber, 
very well dressed. 

A pimping son of ten fathers, who, for 
want of a better, did-the office of a butler, 
seeing that Friar John had cast a sheep’s eye 
at a choice bottle that stood near a cupboard 
by itself, at some distance from the rest of 
the bottellic magazine, like a jack-in-an-office, 
said to Pantagruel, Sir, I perceive that one 
of your men here is making love to this 
bottle: he ogles it, and would fain caress it; 
but I beg that none offer to meddle with it; 


for it is reserved for their worships. How, : 


cried Panurge, there are some grandees here, 
then, I see. It is vintage time with you, I 
perceive. 

Then Double-fee led up to a private stair- 


case, and showed us into a room, whence, z 


without being seen, out at a loophole, we 
could see their worships in the great wine- 
press, where none could be admitted without 
their leave. Their worships, as he called them, 
were about a score of fusty crack-ropes and 
gallow-clappers, or rather more, all posted be- 
fore a bar, and staring at each other like so 
many dead pigs: their paws or hands were as 
long as a crane’s leg, and their claws or nails 


25 


they crushed, wrung, squeezed, and strained 
out the very heart’s blood of it but the other 
day: but it did not bleed freely: the oil came 
hard, and smelt of the priest’s chest; so that 
; they found there was not much good to be 
got out of it. Why then, said Pantagruel, do 
they put it again into the press? Only, an- 
swered Double-fee, for fear there should still 
lurk some juice among the husks and hullings 


1oin the mother of the grape. The devil be 


damned, cried Friar John, do you call these 

same folks illiterate lobcocks, and dunsical 

doddipoles? May I be broiled like a red her- 

ring, if I do not think they are wise enough 
3 to skin a flint, and draw oil out of a brick 

wall. So they are, said Double-fee; for they 

sometimes put castles, parks, and forests into 

the press, and out of them all extract aurum 

potabile. You mean portabile, I suppose, 
ocried Epistemon, such as may be _ borne. 
I mean as I said, replied Double-fee, potabile, 
such as may be drunk; for it makes them 
drink many a good bottle more than otherwise 
they should. 

But I cannot better satisfy you as to the 
growth of the vine-tree syrup that is here 
squeezed out of grapes, than in desiring you 
to look yonder in that back-yard, where you 
will see above a thousand different growths 


four and twenty inches at least; for you 30 that lie waiting to be squeezed every moment. 


must know, they are enjoined never to pare 
off the least chip of them, so that they grow 
as crooked as a Welch hook, or a hedging- 
bill. 


Here are some of the public and some of the 
private growth; some of the fortifications, 
loans, gifts and gratuities, escheats, forfeitures, 
fines and recoveries, penal statutes, crown 


We saw a swinging bunch of grapes, that 35 lands and demesne, privy purse, post-offices, 


are gathered and squeezed in that country, 
brought in by them. As soon as it was laid 
down, they clapped it into the press, and 
there was not a bit of it out of which each 


offerings, lordships of manors, and a world of 
other growths, for which we want names. 
Pray, quoth Epistemon, tell me of what 
growth is that great one, with all those little 


of them did not squeeze some oil of gold. In- 40 grapelings about it. Oh, oh! returned Double- 


somuch that the poor grape was tried with 
a witness, and brought off so drained and 
picked, and so dry, that there was not the 
least moisture, juice, or substance left in it; 


fee, that plump one is of the treasury, the 
very best growth in the whole country. When- 
ever any one of that growth is squeezed, there 
is not one of their worships but gets juice 


for they had pressed out its very quintes- 4senough of it to soak his nose six months 


sence. 

Double-fee told us, they had not often such 
huge bunches; but, let the worst come to 
the worst, they were sure never to be without 


together. When their worships were up, Pan- 
tagruel desired Double-fee to take us into 
that great wine-press, which he readily did. 
As soon as we were in, Epistemon, who under- 


others in their press. But hark you me, master sostood all sorts of tongues, began to show us 


of mine, asked Panurge, have they not some of 
different growth? Ay marry have they, quoth 
Double-fee. Do you see here this little bunch, 
to which they are going to give the other 


many devices on the press, which was large 
and fine, and made of the wood of the cross 
—at least Double-fee told us so. On each 
part of it were names of everything in the 


wrench? It is of tythe-growth, you must know; sslanguage of the country. The spindle of the 
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press was called receipt; the trough, costs and 
damages; the hole for the vice-pin, state; the 
side-boards, money paid into the office: the 
great beam, respite of homage; the branches, 
| radietur; the side-beams, recuperetur, the 
fats, ignoramus; the two-handled basket, the 
rolls; the treading-place, acquittance; the dos- 
sers, validation; the panniers, authentic de- 
crees; the pailes, potentials; the funnels, quie- 
tus est. 

By the Queen of the Chitterlings, quoth 
Panurge, all the hieroglyphics of Egypt are 
mine a— to this jargon. Why! here are a 
parcel of words full as analogous as chalk 
and cheese, or a cat and a cart wheel! But 
why, pr’ythee, dear Double-fee, do they call 
these worshipful dons of yours ignorant fel- 
lows? Only, said Double-fee, because they 
neither are, nor ought to be, clerks, and all 
must be ignorant as to what they transact 
here; nor is there to be any other reason 
given, but, The court hath said it; The court 
will have it so; The court hath decreed it. 
Cop’s body, quoth Pantagruel, they might 
full as well have called them necessity; for 
necessity has no law. 

From thence, as he was leading us to see 
a thousand little puny presses, we spied an- 
other paltry bar, about which sat four or 
five ignorant waspish churls, of so testy, fum- 
ing a temper, like an ass with squibs and 
crackers tied to its tail, and so ready to take 
pepper in the nose for yea and nay, that 
a dog would not have lived with them. They 
were hard at it with the lees and dregs of the 
grapes, which they griped over and over again, 
might and main, with their clenched fists. 
They were called contractors, in the lan- 
guage of the country. These are the ugliest, 
misshapen, grim-looking scrubs, said’ Friar 
John, that ever were beheld, with or with- 
out spectacles. Then we passed by an infinite 
number of little pimping wine-presses, all full 
of vintage-mongers, who were picking, examin- 
ing, and raking the grapes with some instru- 
ments called bills of charge. 

Finally, we came into a hall down stairs, 
where we saw an overgrown cursed mangy 
cur, with a pair of heads, a wolf’s belly, and 
claws like the devil of hell. He was fed with 
costs, for he lived on a multiplicity of fine 
amonds and amerciaments, by order of their 
worships, to each of whom the monster was 
worth more than the best farm in the land. 
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Twofold. His dam lay by him, and her hair 
and shape was like her whelps, only she had 
four heads, two male and two female, and 
her name was Fourfold. She was certainly the 
most cursed and dangerous creature of the 
place, except her grandam, which we saw, and 
had been kept locked up in a dungeon, time 
out of mind, and her name was Refusing-of- 
fees. 

Friar John, who had always twenty yards 
of gut ready empty, to swallow a gallimaufry 
of lawyers, began to be somewhat out of 
humour, and desired Pantagruel to remember 
he had not dined, and bring Double-fee along 
with him. So away we went, and as we 
marched out at the back-gate, whom should 
we meet but an old piece of mortality in 
chains. He was half ignorant and half learned, 
like an hermaphrodite of Satan. The fellow 
was all caparisoned with spectacles, as a tor- 
toise is with shells, and lived on nothing but 
a sort of food which, in their gibberish, was 
called appeals. Pantagruel asked Double-fee 
of what breed was that prothonotary, and 
what name they gave him? Double-fee told 
us that time out of mind, he had been kept 
there in chains, to the great grief of their 
worships, who starved him, and his name 
was Review. By the pope’s sanctified two- 
pounders, cried Friar John, I do not much 
wonder at the meagre cheer which this old 
chuff finds among their worships. Do but look 
a little on the weather-beaten scratch-toby, 
friend Panurge; by the sacred tip of my cowl, 
I will lay five pounds to a hazel-nut, the 
foul thief has the very looks of Gripe-men- 
all. These same fellows here, ignorant as they 
be, are as sharp and knowing as other folks. 
But were it my case, I would send him pack- 
ing with a squib in his breech, like a rogue 
as he is. By my oriental barnacles, quoth Pan- 
urge, honest Friar, thou art in the right, for 
if we but examine that treacherous Review’s 
ill-favoured phiz, we find that the filthy 
smudge is yet more mischievous and ignorant 
than these ignorant wretches here, since they 
(honest dunces) grapple and glean with as 
little harm and pother as they can, without 
any long fiddling or tantalizing in the case; 
nor do they dally and demur in your suit, but, 
in two or three words, whip-stitch, in a trice, 
they finish the vintage of the close, bating 
you all these damned tedious interlocutories, 
examinations, and appointments, which fret 


In their tongue of ignorance they called him 55 to the heart’s blood your furred law-cats. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 
(1500-1571) 


“All men of whatsoever quality they be, who 
have done anything of excellence, or which may 
properly resemble excellence, ought, if they be 
persons of truth and honesty, to describe their 
life with their own hands.” 

In these, the opening words of his autobiog- 
raphy, Benvenuto Cellini not only explains the 
purpose of his book but establishes, in his de- 
lightfully egotistical fashion, his own claim to 
greatness. The book is an engagingly and at 
times revoltingly frank life history of—in his 


own opinion—a superb goldsmith and sculptor. 
It reveals him all too frequently as a vagabond, 
murderer, and scoundrel. Nevertheless, the book 
is one of the great autobiographies of all times 
and presents not only a most lifelike portrait of 
the man but a singularly living and glowing 
picture of the gaudy period in which he lived. 

The translation of the following selection is 
that of John A. Symonds in The Modern Library 
used with the permission of The Modern Library, 
Inc. 


CELLINI’S CONFLICT WITH THE 
GUASCONTI 


It chanced one day that I was leaning 
against a shop of one of these men, who 
called out to me, and began partly reproach- 
ing, partly bullying. I answered that had they 
done their duty by me, I should have spoken 
of them what one speaks of good and worthy 
men; but as they had done the contrary, 
they ought to complain of themselves and 
not of me. While I was standing there and 
talking, one of them, named Gherardo Guas- 
conti, their cousin, having perhaps been put 
up to it by them, lay in wait till a beast of 
burden went by. It was a load of bricks. 
When the load reached me, Gherardo pushed 
it so violently on my body that I was very 
much hurt. Turning suddenly round and see- 
ing him laughing, I struck him such a blow 
on the temple that he fell down, stunned, like 
one dead. Then I faced round to his cousins, 
and said: “That’s the way to treat cowardly 
thieves of your sort”; and when they wanted 
to make a move upon me, trusting to their 
numbers, I, whose blood was now well up, 
laid hands to a little knife I had, and cried: 
“If one of you comes out of the shop, let 
the other run for the confessor, because the 
doctor will have nothing to do here.” These 
words so frightened them that not one stirred 
to help their cousin. As soon as I had gone, 
the fathers and sons ran to the Eight, and 
declared that I had assaulted them in their 


10 


shops with sword in hand, a thing which had 
never yet been seen in Florence. The magis- 
trates had me summoned. I appeared before 
them; and they began to upbraid me and 
cry out upon me—partly, I think, because 
they saw me in my cloak, while the others 
were dressed like citizens in mantle and hood; 
but also because my adversaries had been to 
the houses of those magistrates, and had 
talked with all of them in private, while I, 
inexperienced in such matters, had not spoken 
to any of them, trusting in the goodness of 
my cause. I said that, having received such 
outrage and insult from Gherardo, and in 


5 my fury having only given him a box on the 


ear, I did not think I deserved such a vehe- 
ment reprimand. I had hardly time to finish 
the word box, before Prinzivalle della Stufa, 
who was one of the Eight, interrupted me by 
saying: “You gave him a blow, and not a 
box, on the ear.” The bell was rung and we 
were all ordered out, when Prinzivalle spoke 
thus in my defence to his brother judges: 
“Mark, sirs, the simplicity of this poor young 


5 man, who has accused himself of having given 


a box on the ear, under the impression that 
this is of less importance than a blow; where- 
as a box on the ear in the New Market carries 
a fine of twenty-five crowns, while a blow 
costs little or nothing. He is a young man of 
admirable talents, and supports his poor fam- 
ily by his labour in great abundance; I would 
to God that our city had plenty of this sort, 
instead of the present dearth of them.” 
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Among the magistrates were some Radical 
fellows with turned-up hoods, who had been 
influenced by the entreaties and the calum- 
nies of my opponents, because they all be- 
longed to the party of Fra Girolamo; and 
these men would have had me sent to prison 
and punished without too close a reckoning. 
But the good Prinzivalle put a stop to that. 
So they sentenced me to pay four measures 
of flour, which were to be given as alms to 
the nunnery of the Murate. I was called in 
again; and he ordered me not to speak a 
word under pain of their displeasure, and to 
perform the sentence they had passed. Then, 
after giving me another sharp rebuke, they 
sent us to the chancellor; I muttering all the 
while, “It was a slap and not a blow,” with 
which we left the Eight bursting with laugh- 
ter. The chancellor bound us over upon bail 
on both sides; but only I was punished by 
having to pay the four measures of meal. Al- 
beit just then I felt as though I had been 
massacred, I sent for one of my cousins, 
called Maestro Annibale, the surgeon, father 
of Messer Librodoro Librodori, desiring that 
he should go to bail for me. He refused to 
come, which made me so angry, that, fuming 
‘with fury and swelling like an asp, I took a 
desperate resolve. At this point one may ob- 
serve how the stars do not so much sway as 
force our conduct. When I reflected on the 
great obligations which this Annibale owed 
my family, my rage grew to such a pitch 
that, turning wholly to evil, and being also 
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by nature somewhat choleric, I waited till the 35 


magistrates had gone to dinner; and when 
I was alone, and observed that none of their 
officers were watching me, in the fire of my 
anger, I left the palace, ran to my shop, 
seized a dagger, and rushed to the house of 
my enemies, who were at home and shop 
together. I found them at table; and Gher- 
ardo, who had been the cause of the quarrel, 
flung himself upon me. I stabbed him in the 
breast, piercing the doublet and jerkin through 
and through to the shirt, without however 
grazing his flesh or doing him the least harm 
in the world. When I felt my hand go in, and 
heard the clothes tear, I thought that I had 
killed him; and seeing him fall terror-struck 
to earth, I cried: “Traitors, this day is the 
day on which I mean to murder you all.” 
Father, mother, and sisters, thinking the last 
day had come, threw themselves upon their 
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might; but I perceiving that they offered no 
resistance, and that he was stretched for dead 
upon the ground, thought it too base a thing 
to touch them. I ran storming down the stair- 
case; and when I reached the street, I found 
all the rest of the household, more than twelve 
persons; one of them had seized an iron 
shovel, another a thick iron pipe, one had an 
anvil, some of them hammers, and some 
cudgels. When I got among them, raging like 
a mad bull, I flung four or five to the earth, 
and fell down with them myself, continually 
aiming my dagger now at one and now at 
another. Those who remained upright plied 
both hands with all their force, giving it me 
with hammers, cudgels, and anvil; but inas- 
much as God does sometimes mercifully in- 
tervene, He so ordered that neither they nor 
I did any harm to one another. I only lost 
my cap, on which my adversaries seized, 
though they had run away from it before, 
and struck at it with all their weapons. After- 
wards, they searched among their dead and 
wounded, and saw that not a single man was 
injured. 


I went off in the direction of Santa Maria 
Novella, and stumbling up against Fra Ales- 
sio Strozzi, whom by the way I did not know, 
I entreated this good friar for the love of 
God to save my life, since I had committed 
a great fault. He told me to have no fear; 
for had I done every sin in the world, I 
was yet in perfect safety in his little cell. 

After an hour, the Eight, in an extraor- 
dinary meeting, caused one of the most dread- 
ful bans which ever were heard of to be 
published against me, announcing heavy penal- 
ties against who should harbour me or know 
where I was, without regard to place or to 
the quality of my protector. My poor afflicted 
father went to the Eight, threw himself upon 
his knees, and prayed for mercy for his un- 
fortunate young son. Thereupon one of those 
Radical fellows, shaking the crest of his 
twisted hood, stood up and addressed my 
father with these insulting words: ‘Get up 
from there, and begone at once, for to-morrow 
we shall send your son into the country with 
the lances.” My poor father had still the 
spirit to answer: “What God shall have or- 
dained that will you do, and not a jot 
or tittle more.” Whereto the same man 
replied that for certain God had ordained 


knees, screaming out for mercy with all their ssas he had spoken. My father said: “The 
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thought consoles me that you do not performed my devotions, pursued the jour- 
know for certain”; and quitting their presence, ney to Rome. There I found my most faith- 
he came to visit me, together with a young ful Felice, to whom I abandoned my old shop 
man of my own age, called Piero di Giovanni with all its furniture and appurtenances, and 
Landi—we loved one another as though we s opened another, much larger and roomier, 
had been brothers. next to Sugherello, the perfumer. I thought 
Under his mantle the lad carried a first- for certain that the great King Francis would 
rate sword and a splendid coat of mail; and not have remembered me. Therefore I ac- 
when they found me, my brave father told cepted commissions from several noblemen, 
me what had happened, and what the magis-10and in the meanwhile began the bason and 
trates had said to him. Then he kissed me on _jug ordered by the Cardinal of Ferrara. I had 
the forehead and both eyes, and gave me his. a crowd of workmen, and many large affairs 
hearty blessing, saying: ‘““May the power and on hand in gold and silver. 
goodness of God be your protection”; and Now the arrangement I had made with that 
reaching me the sword and armour, he helped 15 Perugian workman was that he should write 
me with his own hands to put them on. down all the moneys which had been dis- 
Afterwards he added: “Oh, my good son, with bursed on his account, chiefly for clothes and 
these arms in thy hand thou shalt either live divers other sundries; and these, together 
or die.” Pier Landi, who was present, kept with the costs of travelling, amounted to 
shedding tears; and when he had given mezoabout seventy crowns. We agreed that he 
ten golden crowns, I bade him remove a few should discharge the debt by monthly pay- 
hairs from my chin, which were the first ments of three crowns; and this he was well 
down of my manhood. Frate Alessio disguised ~ able to do, since he gained more than eight 
me like a friar and gave me a lay brother through me. At the end of two months the 
to go with me. Quitting the convent, ands rascal decamped from my shop, leaving me in 
issuing from the city by the gate of Prato, the lurch with a mass of business on my 
I went along the walls as far as the Piazza di hands, and saying that he did not mean to 
San Gallo. Then I ascended the slope of pay me a farthing more. I was resolved to 
Montui and in one of the first houses there seek redress, but allowed myself to be per- 
I found a man called Il Grassuccio, own 30 suaded to do so by the way of justice. At 
brother to Messer Benedetto da Monte Var- first I thought of lopping off an arm of his; 
chi. I flung off my monk’s clothes, and became and assuredly I should have done so, if my 
once more a man. Then we mounted two friends had not told me that it was a mis- 
horses, which were waiting there for us, and take, seeing I should lose my money and per- 
went by night to Siena. Grassuccio returned 35 haps Rome too a second time, forasmuch as 
to Florence, sought out my father, and gave blows cannot be measured, and that with the 
him the news of my safe escape. In the ex- agreement I held of his, I could at any mo- 
cess of his joy, it seemed a thousand years to ment have him taken up. I listened to their 
my father till he should meet that member advice, though I should have liked to conduct 
of the Eight who had insulted him; and when 4othe affair more freely. As a matter of fact, 
he came across the man, he said: “See you I sued him before the auditor of the Camera, 
Antonio, that it was God who knew what and gained my suit; in consequence of that 
had to happen to my son, and not yourself?” decree, for which I waited several months, I 
To which the fellow answered: “Only let him had him thrown into prison. At the same time 
get another time into our clutches!” And my 45I was overwhelmed with large commissions; 
father: “I shall spend my time in thanking among others, I had to supply all the orna- 
God that He has rescued him from that ments of gold and jewels for the wife of 
fate.” Signor Gierolimo Orsino, father of Signor 
Paolo, who is now the son-in-law of our Duke 
s°Cosimo. These things I had nearly finished; 
CELLINI’S ARREST AND ESCAPE yet others of the greatest consequence were 
FROM PRISON always coming in. I employed eight work- 
people, and worked day and night together 
Leaving Ferrara in the morning, I went with them, for the sake alike of honour and 
to Santa Maria at Loreto; and thence, having 55 of gain. 
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While I was engaged in prosecuting my 
affairs with so much vigour, there arrived a 
letter sent post-haste to me by the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, which ran as follows: “Benvenuto, 
our dear friend —During these last days the 
most Christian King here made mention of 
you, and said that he should like to have you 
in his service. Whereto I answered that you 
had promised me, whenever I sent for you 
to serve His Majesty, that you would come 
at once. His Majesty then answered: ‘It is 
my will that provision for his journey, ac- 
cording to his merits, should be sent him’; 
and immediately ordered his Admiral to make 
me out an order for one thousand golden 
crowns upon the treasurer of the Exchequer. 
The Cardinal de’ Gaddi, who was present at 
this conversation, advanced immediately, and 
told his Majesty that it was not necessary to 
make these dispositions, seeing that he had 
sent you money enough,-and that you were 
already on the journey. If then, as I think 
probable, the facts are quite contrary to 
those assertions of Cardinal Gaddi, reply 
to me without delay upon the receipt of 
this letter; for I will undertake to gather 
up the fallen thread, and have the promised 
money given you by this magnanimous 
King.” 


Now let the world take notice, and all the: 


folk that dwell on it, what power malignant 
stars with adverse fortune exercise upon us 
human beings! I had not spoken twice in my 
lifetime to that little simpleton of a Cardi- 


nal de’ Gaddi; nor do I think that he meant 35 


by this bumptiousness of his to do me any 
harm, but only, through light-headedness 
and senseless folly, to make it seem as 
though he also held the affairs of artists, 


whom the King was wanting, under his own 40 


personal supervision, just as the Cardinal of 
Ferrara did. But afterwards he was so stupid 
as not to tell me anything at all about the 
matter; elsewise, it is certain that my wish to 


shield a silly mannikin from reproach, if only 45 


for our country’s sake, would have made me 
find out some excuse to mend the bungling 
of his foolish self-conceit. 

Immediately upon the receipt of Cardinal 


Ferrara’s letter, I answered that about Car- 5° 


dinal de’ Gaddi I knew absolutely nothing, 
and that even if he had made overtures of 
that kind to me, I should not have left Italy 
without informing his most reverend lord- 


Rome than at any previous time; but that 
if his Most Christian Majesty made sign of 
wanting me, one word of his, communicated 
by so great a prince as his most reverent 
lordship, would suffice to make me set off 
upon the spot, leaving all other concerns to 
take their chance. 

After I had sent my letter, that traitor, 
the Perugian workman, devised a piece of 
malice against me, which succeeded at once, 
owing to the avarice of Pope Paolo da Far- 
nese, but also far more to that of his bastard, 
who was then called Duke of Castro. The 
fellow in question informed one of Signor 


; Pier Luigi’s secretaries that, having been with 


me as workman several years, he was ac- 
quainted with all my affairs, on the strength 
of which he gave his word to Signor Pier 
Luigi that I was worth more than eighty 
thousand ducats, and that the greater part 
of this property consisted in jewels, which 
jewels belonged to the Church, and that I 
had stolen them in Castle Sant’ Angelo dur- 
ing the sack of Rome, and that all they had 
to do was to catch me on the spot with 
secrecy. 

It so happened that I had been at work 
one morning, more than three hours before 
daybreak, upon the trousseau of the bride I 
mentioned; then, while my shop was being 
opened and swept out, I put my cape on to go 
abroad and take the air. Directing my steps 
along the Strada Giulia, I turned into Chia- 
vica, and at this corner Crespino, the Bargello, 
with all his constables, made up to me, and 
said: “You are the Pope’s prisoner.” I an- 
swered: “Crespino, you have mistaken your 
man.” “No,” said Crespino, ‘you are the 
artist Benvenuto, and I know you well, and 
I have to take you to the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, where lords go, and men of accom- 
plishments, your peers.’’ Upon that four of 
his under-officers rushed on me, and would 
have seized by force a dagger which I wore, 
and some rings I carried on my finger; but 
Crespino rebuked them: “Not a man of you 
shall touch him; it is quite enough if you 
perform your duty, and see that he does not 
escape me.” Then he came up, and begged 
me with words of courtesy to surrender my 
arms. While I was engaged in doing this, it 
crossed my mind that exactly on that very 
spot I had assassinated Pompeo. They took 
me straightway to the castle, and locked me 


ship. I also said that I had more to do in >5in an upper chamber in the keep. This was 
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the first time that I ever smelt a prison up 
to the age I then had of thirty-seven years. 


Signor Pier Luigi, the Pope's son, had well 
considered the large sum for which I stood 
accused; so he begged the reversion of it from 
his most holy father, and asked that he might 
have the money made out to himself. The 
Pope granted this willingly, adding that he 
would assist in its recovery. Consequently, 
after having kept me eight whole days in 
prison, they sent me up for examination, in 
order to put an end if possible to the affair. 
I was summoned into one of the great halls 
of the papal castle, a place of much dignity. 
My examiners were, first, the Governor of 
Rome, called Messer Benedetto Conversini 
of Pistoja, who afterwards became Bishop of 
Jesi; secondly, the Procurator-Fiscal, whose 
name I have forgotten; and, thirdly. the 
judge in criminal cases, Messer Benedetto 
da Cagli. These three men began at first to 
question me in gentle terms, which afterwards 
they changed to words of considerable harsh- 
ness and menace, apparently because I said 
to them: “My lords, it is more than half- 
an-hour now since you have been pestering 
me with questions about fables and such 
things, so that one may truly say you are 
chattering or prattling; by chattering I mean 
talking without reason, by prattling I mean 
talking nonsense: therefore I beg you to tell 
me what it really is you want of me, and to 
Jet me hear from your own lips reasonable 
speech, and not jabberings or nonsense.” In 
reply to these words of mine, the Governor, 
who was a Pistojan, could no longer disguise 
his furious temper, and began: “You talk 
very confidently, or rather far too arrogantly; 
but let me tell you that I will bring your 
pride lower than a spaniel by the words of 
reason you shall hear from me; these will 
be neither jabberings nor nonsense, as you 
have it, but shall form a chain of argu- 
ments to answer which you will be forced to 
tax the utmost of your wits.” Then he began 
to speak as follows: “We know for certain 
that you were in Rome at the time when this 
unhappy city was subject to the calamity of 
the sack; at that time you were in this Castle 
of Sant’ Angelo, and were employed as bom- 
bardier. Now since you are a jeweler and 
goldsmith by trade, Pope Clement, being pre- 
viously acquainted with you, and having by 
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you into his secret counsels, and made you 
unset all the jewels of his tiaras, mitres, and 
rings; afterwards, having confidence in you, 
he ordered you to sew them into his clothes. 
While thus engaged, you sequestered. unknown 
to his Holiness, a portion of them, to the 
value of eighty thousand crowns. This has 
been told us by one of your workmen, to 
whom you disclosed the matter in your brag- 
gadocio way. Now, we tell you frankly that 
you must find the jewels, or their value in 
money: after that we will release you.” 


When I heard these words, I could not 
hold from bursting into a great roar of laugh- 
ter; then, having laughed awhile, I said: 
“Thanks be to God that on this first occasion, 
when it has pleased His Divine Majesty to 
imprison me, I should not be imprisoned for 
some folly, as the wont is usuaily with young 
men. If what you say were the truth, I run 
no risk of having to submit to corporal pun- 
ishment, since the authority of the law was 
suspended during that season. Indeed, I could 
excuse myself by saying that, like a faithful 
servant, I had kept back treasure to that 
amount for the sacred and holy Apostolic 
Church, waiting till I could restore it to a 
good Pope, or else to those who might re- 
quire it of me; as, for instance, you might, 
if this were verily the case.” When I had 
spoken so far, the furious Governor would 
not let me conclude my argument, but ex- 
claimed in a burst of rage: “Interpret the 
affair as you like best, Benvenuto; it is enough 
for us to have found the property which we 
had lost; be quick about it, if you do not 
want us to use other measures than words.” 
Then they began to rise and leave the cham- 
ber; but I stopped them, crying out: “My 
lords, my examination is not over; bring that 
to an end, and go then where you choose.” 
They resumed their seats in a very angry 
temper, making as though they did not mean 
to listen to a word I said, and at the same 
time haif relieved, as though they had dis- 
covered ail they wanted to know. I then began 
my speech, to this effect: “You are to know, 
my lords, that it is now some twenty years 


50since I first came to Rome, and I have never 


been sent to prison here or elsewhere.” On 
this that catchpole of a Governor called out: 
“And yet you have killed men enough here!” 
I replied: “It is you that say it, and not I; 


him no one else of your profession, called ss but if some one came to kill you, priest as 
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| you are, you would defend yourself, and if 
you killed him, the sanctity of law would 
hold you justified. Therefore let me continue 
my defence, if you wish to report the case 
_to the Pope, and to judge me fairly. Once 
more I tell you that I have been a sojourner 
in this marvellous city Rome for nigh on 
twenty years, and here I have exercised my 
art in matters of vast importance. Knowing 
that this is the seat of Christ, I entertained 
the reasonable belief that when some tempo- 
ral prince sought to inflict on me a mortal 
injury, I might have recourse to this holy 
chair and to this Vicar of Christ, in confidence 
that he would surely uphold my cause. Ah 
' me! whither am I now to go? What prince 
is there who will protect me from this in- 
famous assassination? Was it not your busi- 
ness, before you took me up, to find out what 


I had done with those eighty thousand du-: 


cats? Was it not your duty to inspect the 
record of the jewels, which have been care- 
fully inscribed by this Apostolic Camera 
through the last five hundred years? If you 
had discovered anything missing on that rec- 
ord, then you ought to have seized all my 
books together with myself. I tell: you for a 
certainty that the registers, on which are writ- 
ten all the jewels of the Pope and the regalia, 
must be perfectly in order; you will not find 
there missing a single article of value which 
belonged to Pope Clement that has not been 
minutely noted. The one thing of the kind 
which occurs to me is this: When that poor 


man Pope Clement wanted to make terms with 3 


those thieves of the Imperial army, who had 
robbed Rome and insulted the Church, a cer- 
tain Cesare Iscatinaro, if I rightly remember 
his name, came to negotiate with him; and 
having nearly concluded the agreement the 
Pope in his extremity, to show the man some 
mark of favour, let fall a diamond from his 
finger, which was worth about four thousand 
crowns, and when Iscatinaro stooped to pick 
it up, the Pope told him to keep it for his 
sake. I was present at these transactions: and 
if the diamond of which I speak be missing, 
_I have told you where it went; but I have the 
firmest conviction that you will find even this 
noted upon the register. After this you may 
blush at your leisure for having done such 
cruel injustice to a man like me, who has 
performed so many honourable services for 
the apostolic chair. I would have you to know 
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perial troops entered the Borgo, they would 
without let or hindrance have forced their 
way into the castle. It was I who, unrewarded 
for this act, betook myself with vigour to the 
guns which had been abandoned by the can- 
noneers and soldiers of the ordnance. I put 
spirit into my comrade Raffaello da Monte- 
lupo, the sculptor, who had also left his post 
and hid himself all frightened in a corner, 
without stirring foot or finger; I woke his 
courage up, and he and I alone together slew 
so many of the enemies that the soldiers 
took another road. I it was who shot at Isca- 
tinaro when I saw him talking to Pope Clem- 


5 ent without the slightest mark of reverence, 


nay, with the most revolting insolence, like 
the Lutheran and infidel he was. Pope Cle- 
ment upon this had the castle searched to 
find and hang the man who did it. I it was 
who wounded the Prince of Orange in the 
head down there below the trenches of the 
Castle. Then, too, how many ornaments of 
silver, gold, and jewels, how many models and 
coins, so beautiful and so esteemed, have 1 
not made for Holy Church! Is this then the 
presumptuous priestly recompense you give 
a man who has served and loved you with 
such loyalty, with such mastery of art? Oh, 
go and report the whole that I have spoken to 
the Pope; go and tell him that his jewels 
are all in his possession; that I never received 
from the Church anything but wounds and 
stonings at that epoch of the sack; that I 
never reckoned upon any gain beyond some 
small remuneration from Pope Paolo, which 
he had promised me. Now at last I know what 
to think of his Holiness and you his Min- 
isters.”” 

While I was delivering this speech, they 
sat and listened in astonishment. Then ex- 
changing glances one with the other, and mak- 
ing signs of much surprise, they left me. All 
three went together to report what I had 
spoken to the Pope. The Pope felt some 
shame, and gave orders that all the records of 
the jewels should be diligently searched. When 
they had ascertained that none were missing, 
they left me in the castle without saying a 
word more about it. Signor Pier Luigi felt 
also that he had acted ill; and to end the 
affair, they set about to contrive my death. 


During the agitations of this time which 
I have just related, King Francis received 


that, but for me, the morning when the Im- news of how the Pope was keeping me in 
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prison, and with what injustice. He had sent virtue of necessity, and bore my adverse for- 
a certain gentleman of his, named Monsignor tune with as light a heart as I was able. 

di Morluc, as his ambassador to Rome; to I had secured the attachment of all the 
him therefore he now wrote, claiming me guards and many soldiers of the castle. Now 
from the Pope as the man of his Majesty. The 5; the Pope used to come at times to sup there, 
Pope was a person of extraordinary sense and and on those occasions no watch was kept, 
ability, but in this affair of mine he behaved but the place stood open like an ordinary 
weakly and unintelligently; for he made an- palace. Consequently, while the Pope was 
swer to the King’s envoy that his Majesty there, the prisoners used to be shut up with 
need pay me no attention, since I was a fel-10 great precautions; none such, however, were 
low who gave much trouble by fighting; there- taken with me, who had the license to go 
fore he advised his Majesty to leave me alone, where I liked, even at those times, about its 
adding that he kept me in prison for homicides precincts. Often then those soldiers told me 
and other devilries which I had played. To that I ought to escape, and that they would 
this the King sent answer that justice in his1; aid and abet me, knowing as they did how 
realm was excellently maintained; for even as greatly I had been wronged. I answered that I 
his Majesty was wont to shower rewards and had given my parole to the castellan, who was 
favours upon men of parts and virtue, so such a worthy man, and had done me such 
did he ever chastise the troublesome. His kind offices. One very brave and clever sol- 
Holiness had let me go, not caring for the2o dier used to say to me: “My Benvenuto, you 
service of the said Benvenuto, and the King, must know that a prisoner is not obliged, 
when he saw him in his realm, most willingly and cannot be obliged, to keep faith, any more 
adopted him; therefore he now asked for him than aught else which befits a free man. Do 
in the quality of his own man. Such a demand what I tell you; escape from that rascal of 
was certainly one of the most honourable 2; a Pope and that bastard his son, for both are 
marks of favour which a man of my sort bent on having your life by villainy.” I had, 
could desire; yet it proved the source of in- however, made my mind up rather to lose my 
finite annoyance and hurt to me. The Pope life than to break the promise I had given 
was roused to such fury by the jealous fear that good man the castellan. So I bore the 
he had lest I should go and tell the whole 30 extreme discomforts of my situation, and had 
world how infamously I had been treated, that for companion of misery a friar of the Pala- 
he kept revolving ways in which I might be  visina house, who was a very famous preacher. 
put to death without injury to his own credit. 

The castellan of Sant’ Angelo was one of This man had been arrested as a Lutheran. 
our Florentines, called Messer Giorgio, a35 He was an excellent companion; but, from the 
knight of the Ugolini family. This worthy man point of view of his religion, I found him the 
showed me the greatest courtesy, and let me biggest scoundrel in the world, to whom all 
go free about the castle on parole. He was kinds of vices were acceptable. His fine intel- 
well aware how greatly I had been wronged; _lectual qualities won my admiration; but I 
and when I wanted to give security for leave ,, hated his dirty vices, and frankly taxed him 
to walk about the castle, he replied that with them. This friar kept perpetually re- 
though he could not take that, seeing the minding me that I was in no wise bound to 
Pope set too much importance upon my affair, observe faith with the castellan, since I had 
yet he would frankly trust my word, be- become a prisoner. I replied to these argu- 
cause he was informed by every one what 4; ments that he might be speaking the truth as 
a worthy man I was. So I passed my parole, a friar, but that as a man he spoke the con- 
and he granted me conveniences for working trary; for every one who called himself a 
at my trade. I, then, reflecting that the Pope’s man, and not a monk, was bound to keep his 
anger against me must subside, as well be- word under all circumstances in which he 
cause of my innocence as because of the sochanced to be. I therefore, being a man, and 
favour shown me by the King, kept my shop not a monk, was not going to break the simple 
in Rome open, while Ascanio, my prentice, and loyal word which I had given. Seeing then 
came to the castle and brought me things to that he could not sap my honour by the subtle 
work at. I could not indeed do much, feeling and ingenious sophistries he so eloquently de- 
myself imprisoned so unjustly; yet I made a ssveloped, the friar hit upon another way of 
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tempting me. He allowed some days to pass, 
during which he read me the sermons of Fra 
Jerolimo Savonarola; and these he expounded 
| with such lucidity and learning that his com- 
ment was even finer than the text. I remained 
in ecstasies of admiration; and there was noth- 
| ing in the world I would not have done for 
him, except, as I have said, to break my 
promised word. When he saw the effect his 


reation. Of the wax which I used, the friar 
stole a piece; and with this he proceeded to 
get false keys made, upon the method I had 
heedlessly revealed to him. He had chosen for 
shis accomplice a registrar named Luigi, a 
Paduan, who was in the castellan’s service. 
When the keys were ordered, the locksmith 
revealed their plot; and the castellan, who 
came at times to see me in my chamber, 


talents had produced upon my mind, he:onoticing the wax which I was using, recog- 


thought of yet another method. Cautiously 
he began to ask what means I should have 
taken, supposing my jailors had locked me 
up, in order to set the dungeon doors open 
and effect my flight. I, then, who wanted to 
display the sharpness of my own wits to so 
ingenious a man, replied that I was quite 
sure of being able to open the most baffling 
locks and bars, far more those of our prison, 
to do which would be the same to me as eat- 
ing a bit of new cheese. In order then to 
gain my secret, the friar now made light of 
these assertions, averring that persons who 
have gained some credit by their abilities, 
are wont to talk big of things which, if they 
had to put their boasts in action, would 
speedily discredit them, and much to their 
dishonour. Himself had heard me speak so 
far from the truth, that he was inclined to 
think I should, when pushed to proof, end in 
a dishonourable failure. Upon this, feeling 
myself stung to the quick by the devil of a 
friar, I responded that I always made a prac- 
tice of promising in words less than I could 


perform in deeds; what I said about the3s 


keys was the merest trifle; in a few words 
I could make him understand that the matter 
was as I had told it; then, all too heedlessly, I 
demonstrated the facility with which my as- 
sertions could be carried into act. He af- 
fected to pay little attention; but all the 
same he learned my lesson well by heart with 
keen intelligence. 

As I have said above, the worthy castellan 
let me roam at pleasure over the whole fort- 
ress. Not even at night did he lock me in, as 
was the custom with the other prisoners. 
Moreover, he allowed me to employ myself 
as I liked best, with gold or silver or with 
wax according to my whim. So then I laboured 
several weeks at the bason ordered by Cardi- 
nal Ferrara, but the irksomeness of my im- 
prisonment bred in me a disgust for such 
employment, and I took to modelling in wax 


nised it at once and exclaimed: “It is- true 
that this poor fellow Benvenuto has suffered 
a most grievous wrong; yet he ought not to 
have dealt thus with me, for I have ever 


15 Strained my sense of right to show him kind- 


ness. Now I shall keep him straitly under 
lock and key, and shall take good care to do 
him no more service.” Accordingly, he had 
me shut up with disagreeable circumstances, 


20among the worst of which were the words 


flung at me by some of his devoted servants, 
who were indeed extremely fond of me, but 
now, on this occasion, cast in my teeth all 
the kind offices the castellan had done me; 


25 they came, in fact, to calling me ungrateful, 


light, and disloyal. One of them in particular 
used those injurious terms more insolently 
than was decent; whereupon I, being con- 
vinced of my innocence, retorted hotly that 


2o IT had never broken faith, and would maintain 


these words at the peril of my life, and that 
if he or any of his fellows abused me so 
unjustly, I would fling the lie back in his 
throat.“ The man, intolerant of my rebuke, 
rushed to the castellan’s room, and brought 
me the wax with the model of the keys. No 
sooner had I seen the wax than I told him 
that both he and I were in the right; but 
I begged him to procure for me an audience 


4o With the castellan, for I meant to explain 


frankly how the matter stood, which was of 
far more consequence than they imagined. The 
castellan sent for me at once, end I told him 
the whole course of events. This made him 


45 arrest the friar, who betrayed the registrar, 


and the latter ran a risk of being hanged. 
However, the castellan hushed the affair up, 
although it had reached the Pope’s ears; he 
saved his registrar from the gallows, and gave 


some the same freedom as I had before. 


When I saw how rigorously the affair was 
prosecuted, I began to think of my own con- 
cerns, and said: “Supposing another of these 


some little figures of my fancy, for mere rec- 55 storms should rise, and the man should lose 
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confidence in me, I should then be under no 
obligation to him, and might wish to use my 
wits a little, which would certainly work their 
end better than those of that rascally friar.” 
So I began to have new sheets of coarse 
fabric brought me, and did not send the dirty 
ones away. When my servants asked for them, 
I bade them hold their tongues, saying I had 
given the sheets to some of those poor sol- 
diers; and if the matter came to knowledge, 
the wretched fellows ran risk of the galleys. 
This made my young men and attendants, 
especially Felice, keep the secret of the sheets 
in all loyalty. I meanwhile set myself to emp- 
tying a straw mattress, the stuffing of which 
I burned, having a chimney in my prison. Out 
of the sheets I cut strips, the third of a 
cubit in breadth; and when I had made 
enough in my opinion to clear the great height 
of the central keep of Sant’ Angelo. I to:d my 
servants that I had given away what I wanted; 
they must now bring me others of a finer 
fabric, and I would always send back the 
dirty ones. This affair was presently forgotten. 

Now my work-people and serving-men were 
obliged to close my shop at the order of the 
Cardinals Santi Quattro and Cornaro, who 
told me openly that the Pope would not hear 
of setting me at large, and that the great 
favours shown me by King Francis had done 
far more harm than good. It seems that the 
last words spoken from the King by Monsig- 
nor di Morluc had been to this effect, namely, 
that the Pope ought to hand me over to the 
ordinary judges of the court; if I had done 
wrong, he could chastise me; but otherwise, it 
was but reason that he should set me at 
liberty. This message so irritated the Pope 
that he made his mind up to keep me a 
prisoner for life. At the same time, the castel- 
lan most certainly did his utmost to assist 
me. 

When my enemies perceived that my shop 
was closed, they lost no opportunity of taunt- 
ing and reviling those servants and friends of 
mine who came to visit me in prison. It hap- 
pened on one occasion that Ascanio, who came 
twice a day to visit me, asked to have a jacket 
cut out for him from a blue silk vest of mine 
I never used. I had only worn it once, on the 
occasion when I walked in procession. I re- 
plied that these were not times nor was I in 
the place to wear such clothes. The young man 
took my refusal of this miserable vest so ill 


Tagliacozzo. All in a rage, I answered that he 
could not please me better than by taking him- 
self off; and he swore with passion that he 
would never show his face to me again. When 
5 these words passed between us, we were walk- 
ing round the keep of the castle. It happened 
that the castellan was also taking the air there; 
so just when we met his lordship Ascanio said: 
“T am going away; farewell forever!’ I added: 


10 “Forever, is my wish too; and thus in sooth 


shall it be. I shall tell the sentinels not to 
let you pass again!” Then, turning to the 
castellan, I begged him with all my heart to 
order the guards to keep Ascanio out, adding: 


15 “This little peasant comes here to add to my 


great trouble; I entreat you, therefore, my 
lord, not to let him enter any more.” The cas- 
tellan was much grieved, because he knew him 
to be a lad of marvellous talents; he was, 


20 moreover, so fair of person that every one 


who once set eyes on him seemed bound to 
love him beyond measure. 

The boy went away weeping. That day he 
had with him a small scimitar, which it was 


25 at times his wont to carry hidden beneath his 


clothes. Leaving the castle then, and having 
his face wet with tears, he chanced to meet 
two of my chief enemies, Jeronimo the Peru- 
gian, and a certain Michele, goldsmiths both 


20 of them. Michele, being Jeronimo’s friend and 


Ascanio’s enemy, called out: “What is Ascanio 
crying for? Perhaps his father is dead; I mean 
that father in the castle!” Ascanio answered on 
the instant: “He is alive, but you shall die 


35 this minute.” Then, raising his hand, he struck 


two blows with the scimitar, both at the fel- 
low’s head; the first felled him to earth, the 
second lopped three fingers off his right hand, 
though it was aimed at his head. He lay there 


aolike a dead man. The matter was at once re- 


ported to the Pope, who cried in a great fury: 
“Since the King wants him to be tried, go and 
give him three days to prepare his defence!” 
So they came, and executed the commission 


45 Which the Pope had given them. 


The excellent castellan went off upon the 
spot to his Holiness, and informed him that I 
was no accomplice in the matter, and that I 
had sent Ascanio about his business. So ably 


sodid he plead my cause that he saved my life 


from this impending tempest. Ascanio mean- 
while escaped to Tagliacozzo, to his home 
there, whence he wrote begging a thousand 
times my pardon, and acknowledging his 


that he told me he wanted to go home to s5wrong in adding troubles to my grave disaster; 
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but protesting that if through God's grace 
I came out from the prison, he meant never 
to abandon me. I let him understand that he 
must mind his art, and that if God set me 
at large again I would certainly recall him. 


The castellan was subject to a certain sick- 
ness, which came upon him every year and 
deprived him of his wits. The sign of its 
approach was that he kept continually talk- 
ing, or rather jabbering, to no purpose. These 
humours took a different shape each year; 
one time he thought he was an oil-jar; another 
time he thought he was a frog, and hopped 
about as frogs do; another time he thought 
he was dead, and then they had to bury him; 
not a year passed but he got some such hypo- 
chondriac notions into his head. At this sea- 
son he imagined that he was a bat, and when he 
went abroad to take the air, he used to scream 
like bats in a high thin tone; and then he 
would flap his hands and body as though he 
were about to fly. The doctors, when they saw 
the fit was coming on him, and his old serv- 
ants, gave him all the distractions they could 
think of; and since they had noticed that he 
derived much pleasure from my conversation, 
they were always fetching me to keep him 
company. At times the poor man detained me 
for four or five stricken hours without ever 30 
letting me cease talking. He used to keep me 
at his table, eating opposiie to him, and never 
stopped chatting and making me chat; but 
during these discourses I contrived to make a 
good meal. He, poor man, could neither eat 35 
nor sleep; so that at last he wore me out. I 
was at the end of my strength; and some- 
times when I looked at him, I noticed that 
his eyeballs were rolling in a frightful manner, 
one looking one way and the other in another. 

He took it into his head to ask me whether 
I had ever had a fancy to fly. I answered 
that it had always been my ambition to do 
those things which offer the greatest difficul- 
ties to men, and that I had done them; as 
to flying, the God of Nature had gifted me 
with a body well suited for running and leap- 
ing far beyond the common average, and that 
with the talents I possessed for manual art 
I felt sure I had the courage to try flying. He 
then inquired what methods I should use; to 
which I answered that, taking into considera- 
tion all flying creatures, and wishing to imi- 
tate by art what they derived from nature, 
none was so apt a model as the bat. No sooner s5 
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had the poor man heard the name bat, which 
recalled the humour he was suffering under, 
then he cried out at the top of his voice: 
“He says true—he says true; the bat’s the 
thing—the bat’s the thing!” Then he turned 
to me and said: “Benvenuto, if one gave you 
the opportunity, should you have the heart 
to fly?” I said that if he would set me at 
liberty, I felt quite up to flying down to 
Prati, after making myself a pair of wings 
out of waxed linen. Thereupon he replied: 
“I too should be prepared to take flight; but 
since the Pope has bidden me guard you as 
though you were his own eyes, and I know 
you a clever devil who would certainly escape, 
I shall now have you locked up with a hun- 
dred keys in order to prevent you slipping 
through my fingers.” I then began to implore 
him, and remind him that I might have fled, 
but that on account of the word which I had 
given him I would never have betrayed his 
trust: therefore I begged him for the love of 
God, and by the kindness he had always shown 
me, not to add greater evils to the misery 
of my present situation. While I was pouring 
out these entreaties, he gave strict orders to 
have me bound and taken and locked up in 
prison. On seeing that it could not be helped, 
I told him before all his servants: “Lock me 
well up, and keep good watch on me; for I 
shall certainly contrive to escape.” So they 
took and confined me with the utmost care. 


I then began to deliberate upon the best way 
of making my escape. No sooner had I been 
locked in, than I went about exploring my 
prison; and when I thought I had discovered 
how to get out of it, I pondered the means of 
descending from. the lofty keep, for so the 
great round central tower is called. I took 
those new sheets of mine, which, as I have 
said already, I had cut in strips and sewn to- 
gether; then I reckoned up the quantity which 
would be sufficient for my purpose. Having 
made this estimate and put all things in order, 
I looked out a pair of pincers which I had ab- 
stracted from a Savoyard belonging to the 
guard of the castle. This man superintended 
the casks and cisterns; he also amused him- 
self with carpentering. Now he _ possessed 
several pairs of pincers, among which was one 
both big and heavy. I then, thinking it would 
suit my purpose, took it and hid it in my straw 
mattress. The time had now come for me to 
use it; so I began to try the nails which kept 
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the hinges of my door in place. The door was 
double, and the clinching of the nails could 
not be seen; so that when I attempted to draw 
one out, I met with the greatest trouble; in 
the end, however, I succeeded. When I had 
drawn the first nail, I bethought me how to 
prevent its being noticed. For this purpose I 
mixed some rust, which I had scraped from 
old iron, with a little wax, obtaining exactly 


the same colour as the heads of the long nails 10 


which I had extracted. Then I set myself to 
counterfeit these heads and place them on the 
holdfasts; for each nail I extracted I made a 
counterfeit in wax. I left the hinges attached 
to their door-posts at top and bottom by 
means of some of the same nails that I had 
drawn; but I took care to cut these and re- 
place them lightly, so that they only just sup- 
ported the irons of the hinges. 


All this I performed with the greatest dii- 2° 


ficulty, because the castellan kept dreaming 
every night that I had escaped, which made 
him send from time to time to inspect my 
prison. The man who came had the title and 


behaviour of a catchpole. He was called Bozza, 2s 


and used always to bring with him another of 
the same sort, named Giovanni and nicknamed 
Pedignone; the latter was a soldier, and Bozza 
a serving-man. Giovanni never entered my 


prison without saying something offensive to 3° 


me. He came from the district of Prato, and 
had been an apothecary in the town there. 
Every evening he minutely examined the hold- 
fasts of the hinges and the whole chamber, 
and I used to say: “Keep a good watch. over 
me, for I am resolved by all means to es- 
cape.” These words bred a great enmity be- 
tween him and me, so that I was obliged to use 
precautions to conceal my tools, that is to 
say, my pincers and a great big poniard and 
other appurtenances. All these I put away to- 
gether in my mattress, where I also kept the 
strips of linen I had made. When day broke, 
I used immediately to sweep my room out; 
and though I am by nature a lover of clean- 
liness, at that time I kept myself unusually 
spic and span. After sweeping up, I made my 
bed as daintily as I could, laying flowers upon 
it, which a Savoyard used to bring me nearly 
every morning. He had the care of the cis- 
tern and the casks, and also amused himself 
with carpentering; it was from him I stole 
the pincers which I used in order to draw 
out the nails from the holdfasts of the 
hinges. 


Well, to return to the subject of my bed; 
when Bozza and Pedignone came, I always 
told them to give it a wide berth, so as not 
to dirty and spoil it for me. Now and then, 
just to irritate me, they would touch it lightly, 
upon which I cried: “Ah, dirty cowards! I'll 
lay my hand on one of your swords there, and 
will do you a mischief that will make 
you wonder. Do you think you are fit to touch 
the bed of a man like me? When I chastise you 
I shall not heed my own life, for I am certain 
to take yours. Let me alone then with my 
troubles and my tribulations, and dont give 
me more annoyance than I have already; if 
not, I shall make you see what a desperate 
man is able to do.” These words they reported 
to the castellan, who gave them express orders 
never to go near my bed, and when they came 
to me, to come without swords, but for the 
rest to keep a watchful guard upon me. 

Having thus secured my bed from med- 
dlers, I felt as though the main point was 
gained; for there lay all things needful to my 
venture. It happened on the evening of a cer- 
tain feast-day that the castellan was seriously 
indisposed; his humours grew extravagant; he 
kept repeating that he was a bat, and if they 
heard that Benvenuto had flown away, they 
must let him go to catch me up, since he 
could fly by night most certainly as well or 
better than myself; for it was thus he argued: 
“Benvenuto is a counterfeit bat, but I am a 
real one; and since he is committed to my 
care, leave me to act; I shall be sure to catch 
<5 him.” He had passed several nights in this 
frenzy, and had worn out all his servants, 
whereof I received full information through 
divers channels, but specially from the Sa- 
voyard, who was my friend at heart. 

On the evening of that feast-day, then, I 
made my mind up to escape, come what 
might; and first I prayed most devoutly to 
God, imploring His Divine Majesty to pro- 
tect and succour me in that so perilous a ven- 
ture. Afterwards I set to work at all the 
things I needed, and laboured the whole of 
the night. It was two hours before daybreak 
when at last I removed those hinges with 
the greatest toil; but the wooden panel itself 
and the bolt too offered such resistance that 
I could not open the door; so I had to cut 
into the wood; yet in the end I got it open, 
and shouldering the strips of linen which I 
had rolled up like bundles of flax upon two 
55 sticks, I went forth and directed my steps to- 
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ward the latrines of the keep. Spying from 
within two tiles upon the roof, I was able at 
once to clamber up with ease. I wore a white 
doublet with a pair of white hose and a pair 
of half boots, into which I had stuck the pon- 
iard I have mentioned. 

After scaling the roof, I took one end of 
my linen roll and attached it to a piece of 
antique tile which was built into the fortress 
wall; it happened to jut out scarcely four 
fingers. In order to fix the band, I gave it the 
form of a stirrup. When I had attached it 
to that piece of tile, I turned to God and 
said: “Lord God, give aid to my good cause; 
you know that it is good; you see that I 
am aiding myself.” Then I let myself go gen- 
tly by degrees, supporting myself with the 
sinews of my arms, until I touched the 
ground. There was no moonshine, but the 
light of a fair open heaven. When I stood 
upon my feet on solid earth, I looked up 
at the vast height which I had descended with 
such spirit, and went gladly away, thinking 
I was free. But this was not the case; for the 
castellan on that side of the fortress had built 
two lofty walls, the space between which he 
used for stable and henyard; the place was 
barred with thick iron bolts outside. I was ter- 
ribly disgusted to find there was no exit from 
this trap; but while I paced up and down de- 
bating what to do, I stumbled on a long poie 
which was covered up with straw. Not with- 
out great trouble I succeeded in placing it 
against the wall, and then swarmed up it by 


linen, than I became aware behind me of a 
sentinel, who was going the rounds. Seeing my 
designs interrupted and my life in peril, I re- 
solved to face the guard. This fellow, when he 
5 noticed my bold front, and that I was march- 
on him with a weapon in hand, quickened his 
pace and gave me a wide berth. I had left 
my lines some little way behind; so I turned 
with hasty steps to regain them; and though I 
ro came within sight of another sentinel, he 
seemed as though he did not choose to take 
notice of me. Having found my lines and at- 
tached them to the battlement, I let myself go. 
On the descent, whether it was that I thought 
1s I had really come to earth and relaxed my 
grasp to jump, or whether my hands were so 
tired that they could not keep their hold, 
at any rate I fell, struck my head in falling, 
and lay stunned for more than an hour and 


20 a half, so far as I could judge. 


It was just upon daybreak, when the fresh 
breeze which blows an hour before the sun 
revived me; yet I did not immediately recover 
my senses, for I thought my head had been 

25s cut off and fancied that I was in purgatory. 
With time, little by little, my faculties re- 
turned and I perceived that I was outside 
the castle, and in a flash remembered all my 
adventures. I was aware of the wound in my 


30 head before I knew my leg was broken; for I 


put my hands up and withdrew them covered 
with blood. Then I searched the spot well, 
and judged and ascertained that I had sus- 
tained. no injury of consequence there; but 


the force of my arms until I reached the top. 35 when I wanted to stand up, I discovered that 


But since the wall ended in a sharp ridge, 
I had not strength enough to drag the pole 
up after me. Accordingly I made my mind up 
to use a portion of the second roll of linen 


my right leg was broken three inches above the 
heel. Not even this dismayed me: I drew 
forth my poniard with its scabbard; the lat- 
ter had a metal point ending in a large ball, 


which I had there; the other was left hang- 4° which had caused the fracture of my leg; for 


ing from the keep of the castle. So I cut a 
piece off, tied it to the pole, and clambered 
down the wall, enduring the utmost toil and 
fatigue. I was quite exhausted, and had, more- 
over, flayed the inside of my hands, which 
bled freely. This compelled me to rest awhile, 
and I bathed my hands in my own urine. 
When I thought that my strength was re- 
covered, I advanced quickly toward the last 
rampart, which faces toward Prati. There I 
put my bundle of linen lines down upon the 
ground, meaning to fasten them round a bat- 
tlement, and descend the lesser as I had the 
greater height. But no sooner had I placed the 


the bone, coming into violent contact with 
the ball, and not being able to bend, had 
snapped at that point. I threw the sheath 
away, and with the poniard cut a piece of the 

45 linen which I had left. Then I bound my leg 
up as well as I could, and crawled on all fours 
with the poniard in my hand towards the city 
gate. When I reached it, I found it shut; but I 
noticed a stone just beneath the door which 

5° did not appear to be very firmly fixed. This I 
attempted to dislodge; after setting my hands 
to it, and feeling it move, it easily gave way, 
and I drew it out. Through the gap thus made 
I crept into the town. 


MICHEL EYQUEM, SIEUR DE MONTAIGNE 
(1533-1592) 


Michel Eyquem, Sieur de Montaigne, after 
having acquired a fairly thorough classical educa- 
tion, took up the study of law, which he prac- 
ticed for many years. He entered politics and 
was made counsellor in the parliament at. Bor- 
deaux and later became mayor of that city. 

In 1580 he published the first two volumes of 
Essays and in 1588 the third. He was a man of a 
skeptical turn of mind tending toward agnosti- 
cism; but he expressed his ideas with so much 
tolerance and gentleness as to arouse little an- 
tagonism. His apparent motto, “Que sais-je?” 


OF NAMES 


What diversity soever there be in herbs, all 
are shuffled up together under the name of a 
salad. Even so upon the consideration of 
names I will here huddle up a gallymafry of 
diverse articles. Every several nation hath 
some names which, I wot not how, are some- 
times taken in ill part: as with us, Jacke, 
Hodge, Tom, Will, Bat, Benet, and so forth. 
Item, it seemeth that in the genealogies of 
Princes there are certain names fatally af- 
fected; as Ptolemeus with the Egyptians, 
Henrys in Encland, Charles in France, Bald- 
wins in Flanders, and Williams in our an- 
cient Aquitania, whence some say came the 
name of Guienne; which is but a cold inven- 
tion: As if in Plato himself there were not 
some as harsh and ill-sounding. Item, it is an 
idle matter, yet nevertheless, by reason of the 
strangeness, worthy the memory, and recorded 
by an ocular witness, that Henry, Duke of 
Normandie, son to Henry the second King of 
England, making a great feast in France, the 
assembly of the Nobility was so great, that for 
pastimes sake, being, by the resemblance of 
their names, divided into several companies: 
in the first were found a hundred and ten 
Knights sitting at one table, and all called 
Williams; besides private Gentlemen and serv- 
ants. It is as pleasant to distribute the tables 
by the names of the assistants as it was unto 
Geta the Emperor, who would have all his 
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(“What do I know ?”)—the emphasis perhaps on 
the personal pronoun—warded off all danger of 
attack. He is the earliest master of the rambling 
personal essay, into which he poured his scholar- 
ship, his varied experiences, his knowledge of 
men and affairs. Hazlitt explained the position of 
Montaigne in literature in these words: “His 
greatest merit was that he may be said to have 
been the first who had the courage to say as an 
author what he felt as a man.” 

The translation of the following cssays is 
that of John Florio in The World's Classics. 


messes or dishes served in at his table orderly 
according to the first letters of their names: 
As, for example, those that began with P, as 
pig, pie, pike, puddings, pouts, pork, pancakes, 
etc., were all served in together; and so of all 
the rest. Item, it is a common saying, ‘‘That 
it is good to have a good name”: As much 
to say, good credit or good reputation. Yet 
verily it is very commodious to have a well- 
sounding and smooth name, and which is easy 
to be pronounced, and facile to be remem- 
bered: For Kings, Princes, Lords, and Magis- 
trates know and remember us the better by 
them, and will not so soon forget us. Mark 
but of those that serve and follow us, 
whether we do not more ordinarily command 
and sooner employ such whose names come 
readier to our tongue or memory. I have 
seen our King Henry the second, who could 
never hit on the right name of a Gentle- 
man of Gascoigne, and did ever call a Lady 
waiting on the Queen by the general sur- 
name of her house, because that of her 
father was so harsh and hard to be remem- 
bered. And Socrates saith: “It ought to be a 
father’s special care to give his children good 
and easy-sounding names.” Item, it is reported 
that the foundation of our Lady the great at 
Poitiers had this beginning: “A licentious 
young man having his dwelling-house where 
the Church now standeth, had one night gotten 
a wench to lie with him, who so soon as she 
came to bed, he demanded her name, who 
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answered Mary: The young man hearing that 
name, was suddenly so stricken with a motive 
of religion, and an awful respect unto that 
sacred name of the virgin Mary, the blessed 
mother of our Saviour and Redeemer, that he 
did not only presently put her away from him, 
but reformed all the remainder of his succeed- 
ing life: And that in consideration of this 
miracle there was first erected a Chappel in 
the place where this young man’s house stood, 
consecrated unto that holy name, and after- 
ward the fair great Church which yet con- 
tinueth.” This vocal and auricular correction, 
and so full of devotion, struck right unto his 
soul. This other following, of the same kind, 
insinuated itself by the corporal senses. Py- 
thagoras being in company with two young 
men, whom he heard complot and consult 
(being somewhat heated with feasting and 
drinking) to go and ravish a chaste-house, 
commanded immediately the minstrels to 
change their tune; and so by a solemn, grave, 
severe, and spondaical kind of music, did 
sweetly inchaunt, allay, and in-trance their 
rash, violent, and law-less lust. Item, shall not 
succeeding posterity say that our modern 
reformation hath been exact and delicate, to 
have not only oppugned and resisted errors 
and vices, and filled the world with devotion, 
humility, obedience, peace, and every other 
kind of vertue, but even to have combated 
their ancient names of baptism, Charles, Lewis, 
Francis, to people the world with Methusalem, 
Ezechiel, Malachi, much better feeling of a 
lively faith? A gentleman my neighbour, es- 
teeming the commodities of ancient times in 
regard of our days, forgot not to alledge the 
fierceness and magnificence of the names of 
the Nobility of those times, as Don Grumedan, 
Quedragan, and Agesilan: And that, but to 
hear them sounded, a man might easily per- 
ceive they had been other manner of men 
than Peter, Guillot, or Michell, Item, I com- 
mend and am much beholding to James Amiot, 
in the course of a French oration of his, to 
have still kept the full ancient Latin names, 
without disguising or changing them, to give 
them a new French cadence. At the first they 
seemed somewhat harsh unto the reader: but 
now, by reason of the credit which his Plu- 
tarch hath deservedly gotten amongst us, cus- 
tom has removed all strangeness from us. I 
have often wished that those who write his- 
tories in Latin, would leave us our names 
whole, and such as they are: For, altering 


Vaudemont to Vallemontanus, and metamor- 
phosing them by suiting them to the Grecian 
or Latin tongue, we know not what to make of 
them, and are often at a non-plus. To con- 
5 Clude my discourse: It is an ill custom, and of 
exceeding bad consequence in our country 
of France, to call every man by the name of 
his Town, Manor, Hamlet, or Lordship, as 
the thing that doth much confound houses, 
ro and bring surnames out of knowledge. A cadet 
or younger-brother of a good house, having 
had for his appanage a Lordship, by whose 
name he hath been known and honoured, can- 
not well forsake and leave the same ten years 
1; after his death: His Lordship commeth unto 
a stranger, who doth the like: Guess then 
where we are, and how we shall do to come to 
the perfect knowledge of these men. We need 
not go far for other examples, but look into 


20 Our Royal house, where so many partages, so 


many surnames, and so many several titles 
have so encumbred us, that the original of the 
stock is utterly lost. There is so much liberty 
in these mutations, that even in my time I 
2; have seen no man nor woman advanced by 
fortune into some extraordinary preferment, 
that hath not immediately had adjoined unto 
him or her genealogical titles, new and un- 
known to their fathers, and that hath not been 
30 engraffted into some noble stock or family. 
And as good luck serveth, the basest upstart 
and most obscure houses are most apt unto 
adulteration and falsification. How many pri- 
vate Gentlemen have we in France which, 
35 according to their accompt and blazoning of 
their gentry, are of the royal blood or race? 
I believe more than others. Was it not prettily 
said, and with a good grace, by one of my 
friends? There was a great company banded 
4o together about a quarrel which a Gentleman 
had with another, who in very truth had some 
prerogative of titles, honours, and alliances 
above the common sort of Nobility; upon 
which word of his prerogative, every one seek- 
4s ing to equal himself unto him, alleged, some 
one offspring, some another, some the resem- 
blance of his name, some of his arms, other- 
some an old far-fetched pedigree, and the 
meanest of them to be the great grandchild of 
so some King beyond the seas. When they came 
all to dinner, this man, whom hitherto they 
had all followed, in lieu of taking his wonted 
place, making low louting reverences, went to 
the lowest end of the board, entreating the 
s5s5company to hold him excused, that through 
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rash-unadvisedness he had hitherto lived with 
them companion-like, but now being lately 
enformed of their right qualities, he began to 
know them according to their ancient de- 
grees, and that it did not duly belong unto 
him to sit above so many Princes. And after 
he had acted his play, he began to rail upon 
them with a thousand injuries; saying thus 
unto them: For the love of God, content your 
selves with what your forefathers. have been 
contented, and with the state whereto God 
hath called us; we have sufficient if we can 
maintain it well, let us not disparage the for- 
tune and condition of our predecessors, and 
reject we these fond imaginations, which can- 
not fail any man, whatsoever he be, that is 
so imprudent as to allege them. Crests, Arms, 
and Coats have no more certainty than sur- 
names. 1 bear Azure seme of trefoiles, a Lion’s 
Paw in fece, or armed Gules. What privilege 
hath this Coat, that it should for ever continue 
particularly to my house? A son in law will 
transfer the same into another family: Some 
silly upstart purchaser of Arms will make it 
his chief Coat. There is nothing wherein meet 
sO many alterations and so much confusion. 

But this consideration draweth me perforce 
unto another field. Let us somewhat narrowly 
search into, and for God’s sake consider, on 
what foundation we ground this glory and 
reputation, for which the world is turned 
topsy-turvy. On what do we establish this tran- 
sitory renown, which with so great mind- 
possessing toil and industry we seek and gape- 
after? In fine, it is Peter or William that 
beareth the same (mark it well, reader) and 
to whom it belongeth. Is not hope a cour- 
ageous faculty, which in a mortal subject, and 
in a moment, seeks to usurp infinity and im- 


mensity, and to replenish his Master’s in- , 


digence with the possession of all things he 
can imagine or desire, before it would? Na- 


20 


Ww 


30 


The wager goeth deep: The question is, 
which letter must be paid with so many sieges, 
battles, hurts, emprisonments, and_ services 
done unto the Crown of France by her ever 
renowned Constable. Nicholas Denisot hath 
had no care but of the letters of his name, and 
hath changed all the contexture of them, there- 
out to frame the Earl of Alsinoss, whom he 
hath honoured and presented with the glory 
of his Poesie and Painting. And Suetonius the 
historian hath loved but the sense of his own, 
and having taken away Lenis, which was his 
father’s surname, hath left Tranquillus suc- 
cessor of his compositions’ reputation. Who 
would believe Captain Bayard hath no honour 
but that which he hath borrowed from the acts 
of Peter Terraill? And that Antonio Escalin 
(even before his eyes) suffered Captain Poulin, 
and the Baron of La Garde, to steal so many 
Navigations, voyages, and attempts, both by 
sea and land, from him? Secondarily, they are 
dashes and tricks of the pen, common unto a 
thousand men. How many are there in all races 
or families both of one name and surname! 
And how many in divers families, races, ages, 
and countries? History hath known three Soc- 
rates, five Platos, eight Aristotles, seven Xeno- 
phons, twenty Demetrius, twenty Theodores: 
besides which, imagine how many came not to 
her knowledge. Who letteth my horse boy to 
call himself Pompey the great? But after all, 
what means, what devices are there that an- 
nex unto my horse-keeper deceased, or to that 
other who had his head cut off in Egypt, or 


_that join unto them this glorified and far- 


ture hath given us a pleasant joy to play » 


withall in that. Is it Peter or William? And 
what is that but a word for all mouths? or 
three or four dashes of a pen, first, so easy to 
be varied, as I would willingly ask those whom 
the honor of so many victories concerneth, or 
whether Guesquin, or Glesquin, or Gueaquin? 
yet were there more appearance here than in 
Lucian that 3S. did sue T. for 


—non levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Premia: 


No light prize, no reward in jest 
Is hunted after as the best. 


45 


50 


renowned word, and these pen-dashes so much 
honoured, that they may thereby advantage 
themselves? 


Id cinerem et manes credis curare sepultos? 


Think you, ghosts buried, ashes dead, 
Care much how we alive are sped? 


What feeling motion of revenge have the 
two companions in cnief valor amongst men: 
Epaminondas of that glorious verse, which so 
many ages since is so common in our mouths 
for him? 


Consiliis nostris laus est attrita Laconum. 


By our complots the haught renown, 
Of Spartan Gallants was brought down. 


And Africanus of that other; 


A sole exoriente supra Meotis paludes 
Nemo est, qui factis me equiparare queat? 


Or ANCIENT Customs 
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From Sun rise to the Scythian-lake, of fame 
None in exploits can equalize my name. 


Those that survive are tickled with the 
pleasure of these words, and by them solicited 


tailors in the world cannot so fast invent 
novelties, it must necessarily follow that neg- 


lected and stale rejected fashions do often come 


into credit and use again: And the latest and 


with jealousy and desire, do presently without 5s newest within a while after come to be outcast 


consideration transmit by fantasy this their 
proper motion of revenge unto the deceased; 
and with a fond-deceiving hope persuade 
themselves, when their turn cometh, to be 


capable of it. God he knows it, nevertheless: 10 


ad hec se 
Romanus Grajusque et Barbarus Induperator 
Erexit, causas discriminis atque laboris 

Inde habuit, tanto major fame sitis est, quam 
Virtutis. 


Here to himself the Roman General, 

The Grecian, the Barbarian, rouz’d and rais’d 
Here hence drew cause of perils, travells all: 

So more, than to be good, thirst to be prais’d. 


OF ANCIENT CUSTOMS 


I would willingly excuse our people for hav- 
ing no other pattern or rule of perfection but 
his own customs, his own fashions: for it is a 


common vice, not only in the vulgar sort, but 2; 


as it were in all men, to bend their aim and 
frame their thoughts unto the fashions wherein 
they were born. I am pleased when he shall see 
Fabricius or Lelius, who, because they are 


neither attired nor fashioned according to our-:o 


manner, that he condemn their countenance to 
be strange and their carriage barbarous. But 
I bewail his particular indiscretion, in that he 
suffereth himself to be so blinded and deceived 


by the authority of present custom, and that if 35 


custom pleaseth he is ready to change opinion 
and vary advice, every month, nay every day, 
and judgeth so diversly of himself. When he 
wore short-waisted doublets, and but little 


lower than his breast, he would maintain by 40 


militant reasons that the waist was in his right 
place: but when not long after he came to 
wear them so long-waisted, then began he to 
condemn the former fashion, as fond, intoler- 
able and deformed; 
latter as comely, handsome, and commend- 
able. A new fashion creepeth no sooner into 
use but presently he blameth and disprais- 
eth the old, and that with so earnest a reso- 
lution and universal a consent, that you would 
say, “it is some kind of madness or self-fond 
humor that guideth his understanding.” 
And forasmuch as our changing or altering 
of fashion is so sudden and new-fangled, that 


thé inventions and new devices of all the ss 


i 
wn 


and to commend the 45 


and despised, and that one self-same judg- 
ment within the space of fifteen or twenty 
years admitteth not only two or three different, 
but also clean contrary opinions, with so light 
and incredible inconstancy, that any man 
would wonder at it. There is no man so 
subtle-crafty amongst us, that suffereth not 
himself to be enveigled and over-reached by 
this contradiction, and that is not insensibly 
dazzled both with his inward and external 
eyes. I will here huddle-up some few ancient 
fashions that I remember: Some of them like 
unto ours, othersome far differing from them: 
To the end, that having ever this continual 
variation of human things in our mind, we 
may the better enlighten and confirm trans- 
ported judgment. That manner of fight which 
we use now adays with rapier and cloak, was 
also used among the Romans, as saith Cesar: 
Sinistras sagis involvunt, gladiosque distrin- 
gunt: “They wrap their left arms in their 
cloaks, and draw their swords.” We may to this 
day observe this vice to be amongst us, 
which we have taken from them, that is, to 
stay such passengers as we meet by the way, 
and force them to tell us who they are, whence 
they come, whither they go, and to count it 
as an injury and cause of quarrel if they re- 
fuse to answer our demand. In Baths, which 
our forefathers used daily before meals, as 
ordinarily as we use water to wash our hands, 
when first they came into them, they washed 
but their arms and legs, but afterward (which 
custom lasted many after-ages, and to this day 
continueth amongst divers nations of the 
world) their whole body over with com- 
pounded and perfumed waiters, in such sort 
as they held it as a great testimony of simplic- 
ity to wash themselves in pure and uncom- 
pounded water: Such as were most delicate 
and effeminate were wont to perfume their 
whole bodies over and over, three or four 
times every day: And often (as our French 
women have lately taken up) to pick and snip 


soout the hairs of their forehead, so they of 


all their body. 
Quod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia 
vellis. 


That you from breast, legs, arms, the hair 
Neatly pull off (to make them fair). 
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Although they had choice of ointments fit for 
the purpose. 
Psilotro nitet, aut arida latet abdita creta. 


She shines with ointments that make hair to fall, 
Or with dry chalk she over-covers all. 

They loved to lie soft, and on fine down 
beds, alleging lying on hard mattresses as a 
sign of patience. They fed lying on their beds, 


near after the manner of the Turks now-: 


adays. 
Inde thoro pater AEneas sic orsus ab alto. 


Father A‘neas thus gan say, 
From stately couch where then he lay. 


And it is reported of Cato Junior that after 
the battle of Pharsalia, and he began to 
mourn and bewail the miserable state of the 
common-wealth, and ill condition of public 
affairs, he ever eat sitting on the ground, fol- 
lowing an austere, and observing a strict kind 
of life. The Beso las manos was used as a sign 
of honour and humility only towards great per- 
sons. If friends met, after friendly salutations 
they used to kiss one another, as the Vene- 
tians do at this day. 


Gratatusque darem cum dulcibus oscula verbis. 


Give her I would with greetinys graced, 
Kisses with sweet words enterlaced. 


They used to break their fast, and nonchion 
between meals, and all summer-time had men 
that sold snow up and down the streets, where- 
with they refreshed their wines, of whom some 
were so dainty that all winter long they used 
to put snow into their wine, not deeming it 
cold enough. Principal and noble men had 
their cup-bearers, tasters, carvers, and buf- 
fons to make them merry. In Winter their 
viands were brought and set on the board upon 
arches, as we use chafing dishes; and had port- 
able kitchens (of which I have seen some) 
wherein might be drawn wheresoever one list 
a whole service and mess of meat. 


Has vobis epulas habete, lauti, 
Nos offendimur ambulante cena. 


Take you dainty mouth’d such stirring feasts; 
With walking meals we are offended guests. 


And in summer they often caused cold 
water (being carried through pipes) to drill 
upon them as they sat in their dining cham- 
bers, or low parlors, whereas in cisterns they 


50 


might at their pleasure choose and take with 
their hands, and have it drest every man ac- 
cording to his fantasy. Fish hath ever had 
this privilege, as at this day it hath, that 
5 chief Gentlemen are pleased and have skill 
to dress it best: And to say truth, the taste 
of fish is much more delicate and exquisite 
than that of flesh, at least for me. But in 
all manner of magnificence, deliciousness, 
otiotous gluttony, inventions of voluptuous- 
ness, wantonness, and sumptuosity, we truly 
endeavour, as much as may be, to equal and 
come near them: For our will and taste is as 
much corrupted as theirs, but our skill and 


15 sufficiency is far short of them: Our wit is 


no more capable, and our strength no more 
able to approach and match them in these 
vicious and blameworthy parts, than in 
virtuous and commendable actions: For both 


2oproceed from a vigor of spirit and far- 


reaching wit, which, without comparison, was 
much greater in them than now in us. And 
minds by how much more strong and ex- 
cellent they are, so much less faculty and 
; means have they to do, either excellently 
well or notoriously ill. The chiefest aim 
amongst them was a mean or mediocrity. 
The foremost or last, in writing or speaking, 
had no signification of preéminence or great- 


30 hess, as may evidently appear by their writ- 


ings. They would as familiarly and as soon 
say, Oppius and Cesar, as Cesar and Oppius; 
and as indifferently I and thou, as thou and I. 
And that’s the reason why I have heretofore 


3; noted in the life of Flaminius, in our French 


Plutarch, a place where it seemeth that the 
Author, speaking of the jealousy of glory that 
was between the 2tolians anl the Romans for 
the gain of a battle which they had obtained 


4oin common, maketh for the purpose, that in 


Greek songs the AStolians were named before 
the Romans, except there be some Amphi- 
bology in the French words: for in that tongue 
I read it. When Ladies came unto stoves or 


4s hot-houses, they made it not dainty to admit 


men into their company, and to be washed, 
rubbed, and chafed, and anointed by the 
hands of their grooms and pages. 
Inguina succinctus nigra tibi servus alutd 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris equis. 


Your man, whose loins black-leather girds, stands 
y, 
Whilst in warm water you stark-naked lie. 


They also used to sprinkle themselves all 


kept store of fish alive, which the bystanders 5sover with certain powders, thereby to alay 
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and repress all manner of filth or sweat. The ing more perfect in them than to be without 
ancient Gauls (saith Sidonius Apollinaris) wore savour that may offend us, as are those of 
their hair long before, and all the hinder healthy sound children. And therefore saith 
part of their head shaven, a fashion that our Plautus: 

wanton youths and effeminate gallants have 5 
lately renewed, and in this new-fangled and 
fond-doting age, brought up again, with wear- 
ing of long-dangling locks before. The ancient 


Mulier tum bené olet, ubi nihil olet. 


Then smells a woman purely well, 
When she of nothing else doth smell. 


Romans paid the water-men their fare or due The most exquisite and sweetest savour of a 
so soon as they came into the boat, whereas 10 Woman it is to smell of nothing; and sweet, 
we pay it when they set us on shore. well-smelling, strange savours may rightly be 
held suspicious in such as use them; and a 

—dum as exigitur, dum mula ligatur, man may lawfully think who useth them doth 


ee Ce. it to cover some natural defect: whence pro- 


While they call for their fare, tie draw-mule to, 15 ceed these ancient poetical sayings, “To smell 
There runs away a full hour, if not two. sweet is to stink.” 


Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes, 


Women were wont to lie on the utmost side A : 
Malo quam bené olere, nil olere, 


of the bed, and therefore was Cesar called 
Spondam Regis Nicomedis: ‘King Nicomedes 20 You laugh at us that we of nothing savour, 

his beds side.” They took breath while they Rather smell so, than sweeter (by your favour). 
were drinking, and used to baptise or put And else where: 


water in their wines. . P ’ 
Posthume, non bené olet, qui bené semper olet. 


—quis puer ocis 


Restinguet ardentis falerni 25 Good sir, he smells not ever sweet, 

Pocula pretereunte limpha? Who smells still sweeter than is meet. 
What boy of mine or thine Yet love I greatly to be entertained with sweet 
Shall, cool our cup of wine smells, and hate exceedingly all manner of 


eee ngewe tee sour and ill savours, which I shall sooner smell 


Those cousening and mind-deceiving counten- 30 than any other. 


ances of lackies were also amongst them. : 
—Namque sagacius unus odoror, 


O Tane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pinsit, Polypus, an gravis hirsutis cubet hircus in alis, 
Nec manus auriculas imitata est mobilis albas, Quam canis acer ubi lateat sus. 


, ie : foyer 
Nec lingue quantum sitiet canis Appula tantum Gronartemelll twiether a: caneredinioce 


O Janus whom behind no Storks-bill doth deride, 35 Or rank goat-smell in hairy arm-pits lie, 

Nor nimble hand resembling mak’s ears white Than sharpest hounds, where routing bores repose. 
and wide, : 

Nor so much tongue lil’d out as dogs with thirst The simplest and merely natural smells 
ore-dride. are most pleasing unto me; which care ought 
The Argian and Roman Ladies mourned in chiefly to concern women. In the very heart of 
white, as our dames wont to do; and if I might 40 Barbary, the Scythian women, after they have 
be credited, and bear sway amongst them, Washed themselves, did sprinkle, daub, and 
they should continue it still. But because there powder all their bodies and faces OES with a 
are many books that treat of this argument, I certain odoriferous drug that groweth in their 
will say no more of it. country: which dust and daubing being taken 
45s away, when they come near men, or their hus- 
OF SMELLS AND ODORS band, they remain very clean, and with a very 
sweet savouring perfume. What odour soever 
It is reported of some, namely of Alexander, it be, it is strange to see what hold it will 
that their sweat, through some rare and ex- take on me, and how apt my skin is to receive 
traordinary complexion, yielded a sweet smell- soit. He that complaineth against nature, that 
ing flavour, whereof Plutarch and others seek she hath not created man with a fit instrument, 
to find out the cause. But the common sort to carry sweet smells fast-tied to his nose, is 
of bodies are clean contrary, and the best qual- much to blame: for they carry themselves. As 
ity they have is to be clear of any smell at all. for me in particular, my moustachoes, which 
The sweetness of the purest breaths hath noth- 55 are very thick, serve me for that purpose, Let 
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me but approach my gloves or my_ hand- 
kercher to them, their smell will stick upon 
them a whole day. They manifest the place I 
come from. The close-smacking, sweetness- 
moving, love-alluring, and greedy-smirking 
kisses of youth, were heretofore wont to stick 
on them many hours after; yet am I little 
subject to those popular diseases that are 
taken by conversation and bred by the con- 
tagion of the air: And I have escaped those 
of my time of which-there hath been many 
and several kinds, both in the Towns about 
me, and in our Army: We read of Socrates 
that during the time of many plagues and re- 
lapses of the pestilence, which so often in- 
fested the City of Athens, he never forsook or 
went out of the Town: yet was he the only 
man that was never infected, or that felt any 
sickness. Physicians might (in mine opinion) 
draw more use and good from odours than 
they do. For myself have often perceived that 
according unto their strength and quality they 
change and alter, and move my spirits, and 
work strange effects In me: which makes me 
approve the common saying, that the invention 
of incense and perfumes in Churches, so an- 
cient and so far-dispersed throughout all na- 
tions and religions, had an especial regard to 
rejoice, to comfort, to quicken, to rouse, and 
to purify our senses, that so we might be the 
apter and readier unto contemplation. And the 
better to judge of it, I would I had my part of 
the skill which some Cooks have, who can so 
curiously season and temper strange odours 
with the savor and relish of their meats. It 
was especially observed in the service of the 
King of Tunis, who in our days landed at 
Naples, to meet and enter-parly with the Em- 
perour Charles the fifth. His viands were so 
exquisitely farced, and so  sumptuously 
seasoned with sweet odoriferous drugs and 
aromatical spices, that it was found upon his 
book of accompt the dressing of one peacock 
and two pheasants amounted to one hundred 
ducats; which was their ordinary manner of 
cooking his meats. And when they were carved 
up, not only the dining chambers, but all the 
rooms of his palace and the streets round 
about it, were replenished with an exceeding 
odoriferous and aromatical vapour, which con- 
tinued a long time after. The principal care I 
take, wheresoever I am lodged, is to avoid and 
be far from all manner of filthy, foggy, ill- 
savouring and unwholesome airs. These goodly 
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built Paris, by reason of the muddy, sharp, 
and offending savors which they yield; the 
one by her fenny and marish situation, the 
other by her dirty uncleanness and continual 
mire, do greatly alter and diminish the favor 
which I bear them. 


OF AGE 


I cannot receive that manner, whereby we 
establish the continuance of our life. I see 
that some of the wiser sort do greatly shorten 
the same in respect of the common opinion. 
What said Cato Junior, to those who sought 
to hinder him from killing himself? “Do I 
now live the age, wherein I may justly be re- 
proved to leave my life too soon?” Yet was he 
but eight and forty years old. He thought that 
age very ripe, yea, and well advanced, con- 
sidering how few men come unto it. And such 
as entertain themselves with, I wot not what 
kind of course, which they call natural, prom- 
iseth some few years beyond, might do it, had 
they a privilege that could exempt them from 
so great a number of accidents, unto which 
each one of us stands subject by a natural sub- 
jection, and which may interrupt the said 
course they propose unto themselves. What 
fondness is it for a man to think he shall die, 
for and through a failing and defect of 
strength, which extreme age draweth with it, 
and to propose that term unto our life, seeing 
it is the rarest kind of all deaths and least in 


suse? We only call it natural, as if it were 


against nature to see a man break his neck 
with a fall; to be drowned by shipwreck; to 
be surprised with a pestilence or pleurisy, and 
as if our ordinary condition did not present 
these inconveniences unto us all. Let us not 
flatter ourselves with these fond-goodly words: 
a man may peradventure rather call that na- 
tural which is general, common, and universal. 
To die of age is a rare, singular, and extraor- 
dinary death, and so much less natural than 
others: It is the last and extremest kind of 
dying: The further it is from us, so much 
the less is it to be hoped for: Indeed it is 
the limit beyond which we shall not pass, and 
which the law of nature hath prescribed unto 
us as that which should not be outgone by 
any: but it is a rare privilege peculiar unto 
herself, to make us continue unto it. It is an 
exemption, which through some particular 


Cities of strangely-seated Venice and huge- ss favour she bestoweth on some one man, in 


Or 
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the space of two or three ages, discharging him 
from the crosses, troubles, and difficulties she 
hath interposed between both in this long 
career and pilgrimage. Therefore my opinion 
is to consider that the age unto which we are 
come is an age whereto few arrive: since men 
come not unto it by any ordinary course, it 
is a sign we are very forward. And since we 
have past the accustomed bounds, which is the 
true measure of our life, we must not hope 
that we shall go much further. Having es- 
caped so many occasions of death, wherein we 
see the world to fall, we must acknowledge 
that such an extraordinary fortune as that is, 
which maintaineth us, and is beyond the com- 
mon use, is not likely to continue long. It is 
a fault of the very laws to have this false 
imagination: They allow not a man to be cap- 
able and of discretion to manage and dispose 
of his own goods, until he be five and twenty 
years old, yet shall he hardly preserve the 
state of his life so long. Augustus abridged 


five years of the ancient Roman laws, and de-, 


clared that for any man that should take upon 
him the charge of judgment, it sufficed to be 
thirty years old. Servius Tullius dispensed 
with the Knights who were seven and forty 
years of age from all voluntary services of 
war. Augustus brought them to forty and 
five. To send men to their place of sojourning 
before they be five and fifty or three score 
years of age, me seemeth carrieth no great ap- 
pearance with it. My advice would be, that 
our vacation and employment should be ex- 


A thorn, unless at first it prick, 
Will hardly ever pierce to th’ quick. 


Of all human honourable and glorious ac- 
tions that ever came unto my knowledge, of 

5 what nature soever they be, I am persuaded 
1 should have a harder task to number those 
which, both in ancient times and in ours, have . 
been produced and achieved before the age 
of thirty years, than such as were performed 
tO after: yea, often in the life of the same men. 
May not I boldly speak it of those of Han- 
nibal and Scipio, his great adversary? They 
lived the better part of their life with the 
glory which they had gotten in their youth: 
*> And though afterward they were great men 
in respect of all others, yet were they but 
mean in regard of themselves. As for my par- 
ticular, I am verily persuaded, that since that 
age both my spirit and my body have more 


*° decreased than increased, more recoiled than 


advanced. It may be, that knowledge and ex- 
perience shall increase in them, together with 
life, that bestow their time well: but vivacity, 
promptitude, constancy, and other parts much 


°> more our own, more important and more es- 


sential, they droop, they languish, and they 
faint. 


—ubi jam validis quassatum est viribus evi 


+9 Corpus, et obtusis ceciderunt viribus artus, 


Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaqué mensque. 


When once the body by shrewd strength of years 

Is shak’t, and limbs drawn down from strength 
that wears, 

Wit halts, both tongue and mind 


tended as far as might be for the public com-35 Do daily dote, we find. 


modity; but I blame some, and condemn most, 
that we begin not soon enough to employ our- 
selves. The same Augustus had been universal 
and supreme judge of the world when he was 
but nineteen years old, and would have an- 
other to be thirty before he shall be made a 
competent Judge of a cottage or farm. As for 
my part, I think our minds are as full grown 
and perfectly jointed at twenty years as they 
should be, and promise as much as they can. 
A mind which at that age hath not given some 
evident token or earnest of her sufficiency, 
shall hardly give it afterward, put her to what 
trial you list. Natural qualities and virtues, if 
they have any vigorous or beauteous thing in 
them, will produce and show the same within 
that time, or never. They say in Dauphiné, 


Si Vespine nou picque quand nai, 
A peine que picque jamat. 


It is the body which sometimes yieldeth 
first unto age, and other times the mind; and 
I have seen many that have had their brains 


4o Weakened before their stomack or legs. And 


forasmuch as it is a disease, little or nothing 
sensible unto him that endureth it, and maketh 
no great show, it is so much the more danger- 
ous. Here I exclaim against our Laws, not be- 


4; cause they leave us so long and late in work- 


ing and employment, but that they set us a 
work no sooner, and it is so late before we be 
employed. Me thinks that considering the 
weakness of our life, and seeing the infinite 
sonumber of ordinary rocks and natural dangers 
it is subject unto, we should not so soon as we 
come into the world, allot so great a share 
thereof unto unprofitable wantonness in youth, 
ill-breeding idleness, and slow-learning prentis- 
55 sage. 


TORQUATO TASSO 
(1544-1595) 


From his earliest years Torquato Tasso was 
an industrious and serious student. His sensitive 
temperament was undoubtedly influenced to a 
large extent by the training of the Jesuits and the 
misfortunes of his family. At the age of seven- 
teen he gained recognition as a poet by the pub- 
lication of Rinaldo, an imitation of Ariosto. Like 
his predecessor he had the House of Este for 
patrons; Leonora, the sister of the Duke of 
Ferrara, was the inspiration for his lyrical poetry 
and probably for his Aminta. From 1575 his life 
was clouded by recurring attacks of insanity. The 
pathos of Tasso’s final years furnished Goethe 
with the theme for one of his dramas. 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED 
CANTO VI 
I 


But better hopes inspirit and make blithe 

The hearts of the besieged: beside the grain 

Stored from the reaping sickle and che 
scythe, 

Beneath night’s fav’ring darkness they ob- 
tain 

Fresh stores; and flank, and fortify amain 5 

With engines and grim frieze the Northern 
wall, 

Which, grown to giant height, seems to dis- 
dain 

The shock of brazen rams, as idle all, 

Nor dreads what man can do to work its pur- 

posed fall. 


II 


Yet still, at morn, at eve, at radiant moon, 

The Monarch higher gives his towers to 
soar; 

Nor quits his labor when the stars and 
moon 

Silver the dusk of night; and evermore, 

New arms for battle forging to the roar 

Of swelt’ring fires, armorer and artisan 15 

Toil with strong limbs, till vigor be no more. 
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The Jerusalem Delivered is a literary epic deal- 
ing with the spirit of the Crusades. As the main 
theme, the conquest of Jerusalem, was somewhat 
limited for epic treatment, Tasso included several 
unrelated episodes. The use of the supernatural 
in some of these is inconsistent and weakens the 
poem. Tasso’s genius was more that of a roman- 
tic poet than an epic poet. The chief merit of the 
Jerusalem Delivered, therefore, lies in the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the characters in the roman- 
tic episodes. 

The translation of the sixth canto is that of 
J. H. Wiffin. 


As thus th’ intolerable moments ran, 
To him Argantes came, and boastful thus be- 
gan: 
III 


“How long in these vile walls must we be 


bound, 
Rebellious pris’ners, tamed by slow block- 
ade? 20 


I hear the clang of anvils; the shrill sound 

From hauberk, helm, and shield, my ears in- 
vade; 

But to what purpose is the proud parade? 

These robbers at their license don the crest; 

Scour all our fields; our palaces invade; 25 

Yet none of us their progress dare molest, 

Or one clear trumpet sound, to scare their 

golden rest. 


IV 


“Them the gay lute and bounding dance 


employ, 

Unbroken banquets and secure delights; 

Their day is one long carnival of joy, 30 

‘And ease and quiet crown their blissful 
nights. 

But thou at length, when fiercely famine 
bites, 

Conquer’d must fall, and with submission 
buy 
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The victor’s insults and the foe’s despites; 
Or die without a blow, as cowards die, 3; 
If Cairo send not soon our ling’ring, late ally. 


Vv 
“Ne’er o'er the dial of my life shall run 


The oblivious darkness of a death it hates; 
Not e’en the lustre of another sun 


Shall see me shut within these cursed 
gates. 40 

With this, my life’s poor fragment, let the 
Fates 


Do what is fix’d for it in heaven or hell; 
None e’er shall say in these inglorious 
straits, 
That with his sword in sheath Argantes fell; 
He will revenge disgrace, and earn his tomb 
too well. 45 


vI 


“But if one spark of thy first chivalry 

Still in thy bosom shed its fervent charm, 

I should not hope in noble strife to die, 

But live, enrich’d with honor’s proudest 
palm; 

With one accord let us resolve to arm, 50 

Confront the Christians, and the field con- 
test; 

How oft in deepest peril and alarm, 

The most audacious strokes have proved the 
best; 

And ills which Care increased, Distraction has 

redress‘d. 


VII 


“But if thou dread’st to play so bold a 
game, : 55 

If to stake all thy forces to decide 

The war at once, be judged a frantic aim,— 

At least in duel let the strife be tried: 

And that with livelier willingness and pride 

The Captain of the Franks may entertain 60 

Our challenge, and th’ arbitrement abide, 

Let him choose arms, take vantage of the 
plain, 

And fix the terms of fight as he himself may 

deign. 


VIII 


“Then, if no hundred-handed Briareus 
Arm on his side, how fierce soe’er he be, 65 


Dread not that evil chance thy cause will 
lose, 

Upheld by justice, and secured by me; 

In place of fate and fortune’s blind decree, 

My strong right hand shall from the stars 


pluck down 
Consummate conquest for thy realms and 
thee: 70 


Grasp it in pledge; now, by my old.renown, 
Trust me, they shall not shake one jewel from 
thy crown!” 


Ix 


He ceased, and Aladine replied: “In truth, 
Though Age my pristine vigour has de- 


faced, 
Think not this scrupulous hand, too fervent 
youth, 75 


A traitor to the sword it once embraced; 
Think not my spirit slothful or debased; 
Sooner with honor by the sword or spear 
Would I expire, than die a death disgraced; 


If I could entertain misdoubt or fear 80 
That the distressful ills, announced, were really 
near. 
xe 


“Allah such shame avert! What deep my art 

From others hides, to thee shall now be 
shown: 

The mighty Solyman, who burns in part 

T’ avenge the loss of his Nicean throne, gs 

Has roused Arabia from her utmost zone 

Of sand to Alcairo, and relies 

On all her tribes, when once his trumpet’s 
blown, 

In the black night the foeman to surprise, 

And pour into the town fresh succor and sup- 

plies. 90 


cle 


“Soon will he join us; if meanwhile they 
reign 

In our spoil’d castles, blinded by conceit 

And careless ease, fret not, while I retain 

My purple mantle and imperial seat; 

But that rash courage and intemp’rate 
heat 95 

Which hurries thee to such excess, abate; 

And for a dignified occasion, meet 

For thy renown and my deep vengeance, 
wait ; 
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Soon the black storm will burst, and lightnings 


seal their fate.” 
XII 


The haughty Pagan frown’d at this: high 
pride 100 

And bitter spite boil’d in his breast, to hear 

How on this Nicene prince the king relied, 

His ancient rival and most fierce compeer: 

“Sir,” he replied, in icy tone austere, 

“°Tis thy undoubted right to wage or end 10; 

War at thy pleasure; I have done; wait 
here 

The shiver’d sword of Solyman thy friend; 


Let him who lost his own thy kingdoms safe 


—_ 


defend. 
XIII 


“Proud as a patron God let him advance 
To free thy people from their yoke ab- 
horr’d; 110 
Myself am my palladium ’gainst mischance, 
Nor freedom ask but from this single sword. 
But while the rest repose, the grace accord, 
That I at least may my own wrongs ;se- 


quite; 
That from the town descending to the 
sward, 115 


Not as thy champion but a private knight, 
may at least engage the Franks in single 
fight.” 


XIV 


The king replied, “Although thou shouldst 
reserve 

Thy sword and anger for a nobler use, 

That thou defy some knight, if that will 
serve 120 

Thy purpose, Aladine will not refuse.” 

His herald then without a moment’s truce 

Argantes spake, and with the daring boast 


Dilating, said: “Give all thy swiftness 
loose; 

And let this not mean challenge be pro- 
posed 125 


To the Frank Duke below, in hearing of his 


host. 


XV 


“Say, that a knight who longer scorns to 
crouch 
Within the marble ramparts of the town, 


Burns in the eye of angels to avouch, 

By fact of arms, his prowess and renown; 130 

That he to duel hastens to come down 

Upon the plain midway ’twixt tent and 
tower; 

To prove his valor on the golden crown 

Of whatsoever Frank, of Franks the flower, 


Dares to accept the gage, and try his martial 


power; 135 
XVI 


“And that not only is he girt to wage 

Victorious battle with a single foe, 

But with the third, fourth, fifth he will en- 
gage, 

Villain, or lord, with high-born or with low; 

The vanquish’d shall the victor serve, for 
so 140 

The rules of war ordain”: his message done, 

The silver-sceptred herald turn’d to go, 

And lightly threw his purple surcoat on, 


Emblazed with golden arms that glitter’d in 


the sun. 


XVII 


When reach’d the tent of Godfrey the 
divine, 145 

In presence of his Barons, “Prince,” he said, 

“May perfect liberty of speech be mine 

To tell a daring message without dread?” 

He in assent inclined a haughty head, 

And answer’d, “Ay! without the thought of 
fear, 150 

Before us be the mighty venture spread:” 

Then thus the herald, ‘““Now will it appear 


If the great news sound sweet or frightful to 


your ear.” 


XVIII 


The knight’s defiance he at large exposed, 

In glorying terms, magnificent and high;— ,<3 

Loud murmur’d the fierce Lords, and round 
him closed, 

Scorn on each lip, and pride in ev’ry eye: 

Quickly their Lion-leader gave reply; 

“A modest task methinks the knight has 


mused ; 
What think ye, Peers? dare we the battle 
try? 160 
Much I misdoubt when he his sword has 
used 
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On the fourth knight, the fifth will wish to 
stand excused! 


XIX 


“But let him put it to the proof; I grant 
Safe field and lib’ral; we have some shall 


dare 
Advance, to lessen his presumptuous 
vaunt,— 165 


They shall no vantage use, nor fact unfair, 
I lift my sceptre to the stars, and swear!” 
This heard, the sov’reign of the silver mace 
Turn’d back by thesame path he trod whil- 
ere. 
Nor till he saw Argantes face to face, 170 
Slack’d, for a moment slack’d, the swiftness of 
his pace. 


xX 


“Arm!” he exclaim’d, “why hesitate to 


arm? 

The challenge they accept with glad sur- 
prise ; 

Like sov’reign heroes there the meanest 
swarm 

To front you,—visors close, and lances 
rise ; 175 


I saw rage lighten in a thousand eyes; 

I saw a thousand hands caress the sword 
In passion for the fight; hark, how the skies 
Sound to their shout, as though a river 


roar’d!— 
Safe guard and ample field their Captain will 
afford!” 180 


XxXI 


He heard, he call’d his Squire, and hurriedly 
Braced on his mail, impatient for the plain; 
While to the fair Clorinda standing by, 
The king exclaim’d: “Brave Lady! to ab- 
stain 
’ From arms, and in the city to remain, 
While free Argantes issues out to fight, 
Suit not thy rank; take then an armed train 
For surer safety, and attend the knight; 
At distance range their spears, but keep the 
lists in sight.” 


185 


XXII 


He ceased, and soon under the open sky 190 
The troop rode forth in beautiful array, 


And mark’d, far on before how gallantly 
The knight, in wonted arms and trappings 


gay, 
Cheer’d to the frequent spur his ardent 
_ bay:— 
A plain there was, seem’d form’d by art, 
between 195 


The camp and town; of wide extent it lay, 

As though the Campus Martius it had been 

Before another Rome, unswelling, smooth, and 
green. 


XXIII 


There singly he descended; there, in sight 

Of the collected Camp his station took; 200 

By his brave heart, great bulk, and brawny 
might 

Magnificent, and menacing in look 

As huge Goliath by the vale’s clear brook, 

Or grim Enceladus, before whose stride 

Th’ aérial pines, and fields of Phlegra 
shook; 205 

But many without fear the giant eyed, 

' For none his utmost strength in battle yet had 

tried. 


XXIV 


Though Godfrey yet no champion had 
selected, 

Whose brav’ry best 
_represent, 

It was no secret whom they most af- 
fected— 210 

All eyes, hopes, wishes were on Tancred 
bent; 

To him the favor of all faces lent, 

Spoke him th’ ascendant genius of the 
crowd; 

And first a whisper round the circle went, 

Which, faint awhile, grew momently more 


the Camp might 


loud; 215 
| Nor less the General’s looks his own desire 
avow’d. 


XXV 


To him the rest give place, nor silent then 

Remain’d the Duke; “The tilt be thine,” he 
cried; 

“Tancred, meet thou the ruffian Saracen, 

Repress his fury, and abase his pride:” 220 

In Tancred’s face I would you had descried 
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What exultation shone, what boldness 
glow’d, 

Proud to be named, th’ antagonist defied, 

He call’d for helm and steed; his steed be- 


strode; 
And straight with num’rous friends from forth 
the intrenchments rode. 225 


XXVI 


Within a bowshot of the ample field 
Wherein Argantes for his champion stay’d, 
On the near hill, upgazing, he beheld 
The warlike figure of his Persian maid: 
White were the vests that oer her armor 
stray’d, 230 
As snows on Alpine glaciers, and her face, 
(For she her visor had thrown up) display’d 
Grandeur sublime so sweet’ning into 
grace,— 
The region seem'’d to him some _ heavenly- 
haunted place. 


XXVII 


He noted not where the Circassian rear’d 235 

His frightful face to the affronted skies, 

But to the hill-top where his Love appear’d, 

Turn’d, slack’ning his quick pace, his am’- 
rous eyes, 

Till he stood steadfast as a rock, all ice 

Without, all glowing heat within;—the 
sight 240 

To him was as the gates of Paradise; 

And from his mind the mem’ry of the fight 


Pass’d like a summer cloud or dream at morn- 


ing light. 


XXVIII 


Th’ impatient Pagan, seeing none appear 
In act preparative for battle, cried; 245 
“Desire of gallant conflict brought me here, 
Come forward one, and let the tilt be tried.” 
Still Tancred stood as he were stupefied; 
The hero’s shout broke not his thoughtful 
trance, 
But Otho, striking in his courser’s side 250 
His shining rowels, bravely made advance 
First in the vacant lists, and couch’d his eager 
lance. 


XXIX 


He was of those whose ardent hope and aim 
It was, with fierce Argantes to have fought; 


- 


To Tancred he indeed resign'd his claim, 255 
And with the rest that Prince to battle 
brought ; 

But noticing him now, absorb‘d in thought, 

Fail the desired advantage to employ,— 

Seeing the tournay he before had sought 

Free to his lance, the bold impatient boy 260 
Seized on the offer’d chance with rash and 


greedy joy. 
XXX 


Swift as the tiger or voracious pard 

Springs through the crashing forest, Otho 
press’d 

To the stout Mussulman, who, on good 
guard, 

Laid his tremendous spear in sudden rest: 265 

Then Tancred first awoke; then from the 


zest 

Of am‘rous thoughts as from a sweet dream 
started; 

And cried, “The fight is mine! his course 
arrest!” 

But the young champion now too far had 
darted 

Within the lists, to be from his opponent 

parted. 270 


XXXI 


Therewith he stay'd, while wrath and crim- 
son shame 

Glow’d on his cheek, and in his bosom boil'd, 

Deeming it worse than falsehood to his 
fame, 

Thus of the field’s first risks to be be- 
guiled: 

Meantime in mid career the hardy Childe 27; 

Struck the Circassian’s burganet, and tore 

The feathers from its crown; but he, half 
wild, 

With naked spear implacable for gore, 

Quite clove his Redcross shield, and through 

the breast-plate bore! 


XXXII 


Push’d from his seat by rudeness of the 
blow, 280 

The Christian fell, half senseless from the 
shock; 

But his more vig’rous and athletic foe 

Bore it unbow’d, impassive as a rock; 
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And thus began the prostrate knight to 


mock,— 
Fierce was his gesture, insolent his 
tone,— 285 
“Yield thee my slave! where proudest nobles 
flock, 


’Twill be enough for thy renown, to own 
That thou hast fought with me, and thus been 
overthrown!” 


XXXIII 


“No!” said the youth, “not quite so soon we 


use 
To yield our arms and ardor on com- 
mand; 290 


Let others as they list my fall excuse, 
I will revenge it, or die sword in hand!” 
Fierce as Alecto, pitilessly grand, 

With all the Gorgon raging in his face, 
And breath like that of Até’s flaming 


brand, 295 
Argantes said, “And scorn’st thou my good 
grace? 


Learn then my power!” he spoke, and speak- 
ing spurn’d the place. 


XXXIV 


His rampant steed he drove at him, nor 
heeded 

What to his chivalry was due; the Frank 

From the rude onset, quick as thought, re- 
ceded, 300 

And dealt, in passing, at his dexter flank 

A stroke so strong, that through his armor 
sank 

The sword, incarnadine with blood;—the 
ground 

Some rosy drops of the libation drank; 

But what avail’d it to inflict a wound —_ 30s 

That raised the conqu’ror’s rage, and left his 

vigor sound? 


XXXV 


He curb’d his courser, whirl’d him round, 
bore back, 

And almost in the twinkling of an eye, 

Ere his charged foe could guard against th’ 
attack, 

Trampled him down in grim ferocity: 310 

Short drew his breath; quiver’d in agony 

His legs, and with a faint, lamenting shriek 


He swoon’d away; now low behold him 


lie,— 
On the hard earth thrown panting, bruised, 
and weak; 
Half closed the languid eye, and pale the suf- 
f’ring cheek. 315 


XXXVI 


Argantes, drunk with rage, enforced his way 

With high curvettings o’er his victim’s 
chest; 

And cried, “Let all proud knights obedience 
pay, 

Like him whom thus my horse’s hoofs have 
press’d:” 

Undaunted Tancred in his manly breast 320 

At this barbaric action could restrain 

His wrath no longer; shaking his black crest, 

He forward spurr’d, ambitious to regain 

His wonted fame eclipsed, and clear its recent 


stain. 
XXXVII 
“And O,” he cried, advancing, “spirit 
base! 325 


E’en in thy conquests, infamous! what meed, 
What title to esteem, what claim to praise 
Hop’st thou, accursed, from such a villain’s 
deed! : 
With Arab robbers or the like fierce breed 
Of ruffians, surely thou wert bred;— 
- away! 330 
Back to thy loathed den of darkness speed; 
Midst hills and woods go raven for thy 
prey 
With other wolves by night, more savage far 
than they!” 


XXXVIIT 


The Pagan Lord, to such affronts unused, 
Bit both his lips, wrath’s strangled ora- 


tors; 335 

He would have spoke, but only sounds con- 
fused 

Broke forth, such sounds as when a lion 
roars; 

Or, as when lightning cleaves the stormy 
doors 

Of heaven, to rouse from its reluctant rest 

The thunder growling as the tempest 
pours; 340 


For ev'ry word which he with pain express’d, 
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Escaped in tones as gruff, from his infuriate 
breast. 


XXXIX 


When by ferocious threats they each had 
fired 

His rival’s pride, and fortified his own, 

Some paces back they rapidly retired, 345 

And met, like two black clouds together 
blown. 

Queen of the Lyre! down from thy Delphic 
throne 

Descend with all thy talismans and charms; 

Breathe in my ringing shell thy hoarsest 
tone, 

That to their rage attemper’d, its alarms 350 

May with the shock, repeat the clangor of 

their arms! 


XL 


Both placed in rest, and levell’d at the face 

Their knotty lances;—ne’er did tiger’s 
spring, 

Nor ardent charger in the rushing race, 

Match their swift course, nor bird of swift- 


est wing; 355 
Here Tancred, there Argantes came!—to 
sing 
The force with which they met, would ask 
the cry 
Of angels——sudden the shock’d helmets 
ring ; 
Their spears are broke; and up to the blue 
sky 
A thousand lucid sparks, a thousand shivers 
fly. 360 


XLI 


That shrill blow shook Earth’s firm volubil 


ball; 

The mountains, sounding as the metals 
clash’d, 

Pass’d the dire music to the towers, till 
all 

The City trembled; but the shock, which 
dash’d 

Both steeds to earth, as each for anguish 
gnash'd 365 


Its teeth, and shriek’d its noble life away, 
Scarce bowd their haughty heads; they, 
unabash’d, 


Sprang lightly up, war’s perfect masters 
they, 
Drew their gold-hilted swords, and stood at 
desp’rate bay. 


XLII 


Warily deals each warrior’s arm _ its 

thrust, 370 
His foot its motion, its live glance his eye; 
To various guards and attitudes they trust; 
They foin, they dally, now aloof, now nigh, 
Recede, advance, wheel, traverse, and pass 


by, 
Threat where they strike not, where they 
threat not, dart 375 


The desp’rate pass; or, with perception sly. 

Free to the foe leave some unguarded part, 

Then his foil’d stroke revenge, with art derid- 
ing art. 


XLII 


Prince Tancred’s thigh the Pagan knight 
perceives 

But ill defended, or by shield or sword; 380 

He hastes to strike, and inconsid’rate leaves 

His side unshielded as he strides abroad; 

Tancred fail’d not instinctively to ward 

The stroke, beat back the weapon, and, 


inspired 
With eager hope, the guardless body 
gored; 385 


Which done, of either gazing host admired, 
He nimbly back recoil’d, and to his ward 
retired. 


XLIV 


The fierce Argantes, when he now beheld 

Himself in his own gushing blood baptized, 

In unaccustom’d horror sigh’d and yell’d, 300 

With shame discount’nanced, and with pain 
surprised ; 

And, both by rage and suff’ring agonized, 

Raised with his voice his sword aloft, to 
quit 

The sharp rebuke; but Tancred, well ad- 
vised 

Of his intent, afresh th’ assailant smit, 39s 

Where to the nervous arm the shoulder-blade 

was knit. 


XLV 


As in its Alpine forest the grim bear, 
Stung by the hunter’s arrow, from its haunts 
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Flies in the face of all his shafts, to dare 

Death for the wild revenge, no_ peril 

daunts; 400 

Just so the mad Circassian fares, so pants 

For blood, as thus the foe his soul besets, 

When shame on shame, and wound on 
wound he piants; 

And his revenge his wrath so keenly whets, 

That he all danger scorns, and all defence 

forgets. 405 


XLVI 
Joining with courage keen a valor rash, 


And untired strength with unexampled 
might, 


He showers his strokes so fast, that the | 


skies flash, 
And earth e’en trembles in her wild affright: 
No time has the alarm‘d Italian knight 410 


To deal a single blow; from such a shower | 


Scarce can he shield himself, scarce breathe; 
no sleight 
Of arms is there t’ assure his life an hour 
From the man’s headstrong haste and brute 
gigantic power. 


XLVII 


Collected in himself, he waits in vain 415 

Till the first fury of the storm be past; 

Now lifts his moony targe; now round the 
plain 

Fetches his skilful circles, far and fast; 


But when he sees the Pagan's fierceness last | 
Through all delay, his own proud blood | 
takes fire; 420 | 


And, staking all his fortunes on the cast, 


He whirls his sword in many a giddy gyre, | 


Requiting strength with strength, and an- 
sw ring ire with ire. 


XLVIIT 


Judgment and skill are lost in rage; rage 
gives 
Resentment life; fresh force resentment 


lends; 425. | 
Where falls the steel, it either bores or 
cleaves 
Chainplate or mail; plumes shiver, metal 
bends, 


Helms crack, and not a stroke in vain de- 
scends; 


The ground is strew’d with armor hewn 


asunder, 
Armor with blood, with ruby blood sweat 
blends; 430 
Each smiting sword appears a_ whirling 
wonder, 


' Its flash the lightning’s fire, its sullen clang far 


thunder. 
XLIX 


Both gazing nations anxious hung sus- 
pended 

Upon a spectacle so wild and new; 

With fear, with hope, the issue they at- 
tended, 435 

Some good or ill perpetually in view; 

Not the least beck or slightest whispers flew 

Mid the two hosts so lately in commotion; 

All nerve alone, all eye, all ear, they grew 

Fix'd, mute, and soundless as an eve-lull'd 
ocean, 440 


Save what the beating heart struck in its aw- 


ful motion. 


L 


Now tired were both; and both, their spirits 
spent, 

Had surely perish’d on the field of fight, 

Had not dim eve her length’ning shadows 


sent, 
And een of nearest things obscured the 
sight; 445 


And now on either side in apposite 

Array, a rev rend herald rose, and sought 

From the keen strife to sep’rate each his 
knight ; 

This Aridos, Pindoro that, who brought 


Of late th’ insulter’s boast, and terms on which 


they fought. 450 


LI 


Safe in the sacred laws of nations kept 
Religiously from hallowing age to age, 
The swords of both they dare to intercept 
With their pacific sceptres, and the sage 
Pindoro spoke; “Suspend, my sons, your 
rage. 455 
Equal your glory, equal is your might; 
No longer then th’ invet’rate warfare wage, 
Nor with rude sounds unamiable affright 


Rashly the holy ear of quiet-keeping Night! 
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LII 


“Lull’d in soft rest by night each creature 


lies; 460 
Man should but toil while shines the daily 
sun, 


And noble bosoms will but lightly prize 
E’en noble deeds in silent darkness done.” 
Argantes then: ‘To quit the strife begun 
Pleases me ill, though darkness ride the 
alle: 465 
Yet worthier far will be my conquest won 
Beneath the eye of day; then let him swear, 
Here for fresh proof of arms again to make 
repair.” 


LIII 
To whom the high Italian: “Thou too 
plight 
Thy promise to return, and bring with 
thee 470 


Thy captive to the lists, or ne’er, proud 
knight, 


TorRQuATO TASSO 


Look thou for other time than this from 
me.” 

Thus swear they both by what may holiest 
be; 

And the choice heralds meditate what time 

May best subserve the combat; they de- 


cree, 473 
(Consid’rate of their wounds,) the hour of 
prime, 


When the sixth morning’s breeze sheds cool- 


ness through the clime. 
LIV 


This dreadful battle left in every heart 

Deep horror, mighty wonder, and chill 
fear, 

Which cannot be forgot, nor socn depart, 480 

And open gloom and counterfeited cheer. 

The force and valor shown by either peer 

Alone the talk of all employ’ d—how well, 

And stubbornly they fought; but which with 
clear 

Pre-eminence of power did most excel, 485 


| Perplex’d the vulgar thought; in sooth no 


tongue could tell. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
(1547-1616) 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra had a few ex- 
periences as adventurous as those of his famous 
knight. In 1571 he was wounded in the battle of 
Lepanto and earned the title of the Cripple of 
Lepanto. Returning from Naples to Spain in 1575, 
he was captured by Moorish pirates. After five 
years of captivity in Algiers he was ransomed. 
From 1582 he devoted his energies to literature, 
from which he gained a most unsatisfactory re- 
muneration. The minor official positions he held 
bought him trouble rather than a stable income. 

Cervantes’ pastoral romance, Galatea, his num- 
erous sonnets, his score or more of plays, and 
his twelve prose tales, the Novelas Exemplaras, 
have all given place to the world famous Don 
Quixote, the only production of Spanish litera- 
ture universally read. The first part of this ro- 
mance appeared in January 1605. At once it be- 
came popular, and by July five editions had been 
demanded. Cervantes stated that his purpose in 
writing the book was “to diminish the authority 
and acceptance that books of chivalry have in 
the world and among the vulgar” and “to ex- 
pose to the contempt they deserve the extrav- 
agant and silly tales of chivalry.” He was well 


DON QUIXOTE 
Part II, Cuap. X 


WHEREIN IS RELATED THE CUNNING USED BY 
SANCHO IN ENCHANTING THE LADY DUL- 
CINEA, WITH OTHER EVENTS AS RIDICULOUS 
AS TRUE. 


The author of this grand history, coming to 
relate what is contained in this chapter, says, 
he had a mind to have passed it over in si- 
lence, fearing not be believed, because herein 


Don Quixote’s madness exceeds all bounds, | 


and rises to the utmost pitch, even two bow- 
shots beyond the greatest extravagance: how- 
ever, notwithstanding this fear and diffidence, 
he has set everything down in the manner. it 


was transacted, without adding to, or diminish- | 


ing a tittle from the truth of the story, and 
not regarding the objections that might be made 
against his veracity: and he had reason: for 
truth may be stretched, but cannot be broken, 
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fitted for such a task because like Don Quixote 
he enjoyed the medieval romances of chivalry and 
had read them extensively. 

Scholars have attempted to prove that this 
masterpiece contains a definite philosophy, that it 
is a veiled satire of political conditions, and that 
it was written with an ulterior motive. From 
Cervantes’ own time critics have analyzed its 
construction and style favorably and unfavor- 
ably. But the reading public has accepted it as 
an entertaining fiction showing marvelous in- 
vention, universal humor, and remarkable char- 
acterization. The idealistic Don Quixote charms 
the reader by his simplicity and devotion to his 
ideal, while the materialistic Sancho Panza ap- 
peals through his common sense and loyalty to 
his master. As Coleridge remarked in one of his 
lectures: ‘Put him and his master together, and 
they form a perfect intellect; but they are sepa- 
rated and without cement; and hence, each 
having need of the other for his own com- 
pleteness, each has at times a mastery over the 
other.” 


The translation of the following selection is 
that of Charles Jervas in The World’s Classics. 


and always gets above falsehood, as oil does 
above water; and so, pursuing his story, he 
says: 
As-soon as Don Quixote had sheltered him- 
sself in the grove, oak-wood, or forest, near the 
great Toboso, he ordered Sancho to go back 
to the town, commanding him not to return 
into his presence, till he had first spoken 
_ to his lady, beseeching her that she would be 
10 pleased to give her captive knight leave to 
wait upon her, and that she would deign to give 
him her blessing, that from thence he might 
hope for the most prosperous success in 
all his encounters and difficult enterprises. 
15 Sancho undertook to fulfil his command, and 
to bring him as good an answer now as he did 
the time before. Go then, son, replied Don 
_. Quixote, and be not in confusion when you 
stand before the blaze of that sun of beauty 
20 you are going to seek. Happy thou above all 
the squires in the world! Bear in mind, and be 
sure you do not forget, how she receives you: 
whether she changes colour while you are de- 
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livering your embassy; whether you perceive 
in her any uneasiness or disturbance at hear- 
ing my name; whether her cushion cannot 
hold her, if perchance you find her seated 
on the rich estrado of her dignity; and, if she 
be standing, mark, whether she stands some- 
times upon one foot and sometimes upon the 
other; whether she repeats the answer she 
gives you three or four times; whether she 
changes it from soft to harsh, from sharp to 
amorous; whether she lifts her hand to adjust 
her hair, though it be not disordered: lastly, 


son, observe all her actions and motions: for, 


by your relating them to me just as they were, 
I shall be able to give a shrewd guess at what 
she keeps concealed in the secret recesses of 
her heart, touching the affair of my love. For 
you must know, Sancho, if you do not know 
it already, that among lovers, the external ac- 


himself, and say: Tell me now, brother San- 
cho, whither is your worship going? Are you 
going to seek some ass that is lost? No, verily. 
Then what are, you going to seek? Why I go 


5 to look for a thing of nothing, a princess, and 


in her the sun of beauty, and all heaven to- 
gether. Well, Sancho, and where think you to 
find all this? Where? in the grand city of 
Toboso. Very well; and pray who sent you on 


ro this errand? Why, the renowned knight Don 


Quixote de la Mancha, who redresses wrongs, 
and gives drink to the hungry, and meat to the 
thirsty. All this is very well: and do you know 
her house, Sancho? My master says it must 


13 be some royal palace, or stately castle. And 


have you ever seen her? Neither I, nor my 
master, has ever seen her. And do you think 
it would be right or advisable, that the peo- 
ple of Toboso should know you come with a 


tions and gestures, when their loves are theo design to inveigle away their princesses, and 


subject, are most certain couriers, and bring 
infallible tidings of what passes in the inmost 
recesses of the soul. Go, friend, and better 
fortune than mine be your guide: and may 


lead their ladies astray? what if they should 
come, and grind your ribs with pure dry bast- 
ing, and not leave you a whole bone in your 
skin? Truly they would be much in the right 


better success, than what I fear and expect in-; of it, unless they please to consider, that I am 


this bitter solitude, send you back safe. I will 
go, and return quickly, quoth Sancho: in the 
meantime, good sir, enlarge that little heart of 
yours, which at present can be no bigger than 


commanded, and being but a messenger, am 
not in fault. Trust not to that, Sancho; for the 
Manchegans are as choleric as honourable, and 
so ticklish, nobody must touch them. God’s 


a hazel-nut, and consider the common saying, 30 my life! if they smoke us, woe be to us. 


that a good heart breaks bad luck; and where 
there is no bacon, there are no pins to hang it 
on; and, where we least think it, there starts 
the hare; this I say, because, though we 


But why go I looking for three legs in a ‘cat, 
for another man’s pleasure? Besides, to look 
for Dulcinea up and down Toboso, is as if one 
should look for little Mary in Ravenna, or a 


could not find the castles or palaces of my lady ss bachelor in Salamanca. The devil, the devil, 


Dulcinea last night, now that it is daylight, I 
reckon to meet with them when I least think 
of it; and when I have found them, let me 
alone to deal with her. Verily, Sancho, quoth 


and nobody else, has put me upon this bus- 
iness. 

This soliloquy Sancho held with himself, and 
the upshot was to return to it again, saying 


Don Quixote, you have the knack of apply- 40 to himself: Well, there is a remedy for every- 


ing your proverbs so to the subject we are 
upon, that I pray God send me better luck in 
obtaining my wishes! 

Upon this, Sancho turned his back, and 


thing but death, under whose dominion we 
must all pass in spite of our teeth, at the end 
of our lives. This master of mine, by a thou- 
sand tokens that I have seen, is mad enough 


switched his Dapple, leaving Don Quixote on 4s to be tied in his bed; and in truth I come very 


horseback, resting on his stirrups, and lean- 
ing on his lance, full of sad and confused 


imaginations: where we will leave him, and go 


along with Sancho Panza, who departed from 


little behind him: nay, I am madder than he, 
to follow him, and serve him, if there be any 
truth in the proverb that says: Show me thy 
company, and I will tell thee what thou art: 


his master no less confused and thoughtful soor in that other; Not with whom thou wert 


than he; insomuch that he was scarcely got 
out of the grove, when turning about his head, 


and finding that Don Quixote was not in sight, 
he lighted from his beast, and setting himself 


bred, but with whom thou art fed. He, then, 
being a madman, as he really is, and so mad 
as frequently to mistake one thing for another, 
taking black for white, and white for black (as 


down at the foot of a tree, he began to talk to >: appeared plainly, when he said, the windmills 
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were giants, and the monk’s mules dromeda- 
ries, and the flocks of sheep armies of enemies, 
and many more matters to the same tune), 
it will not be very difficult to make him be- 
lieve, that a country wench (the first I light 
upon) is the lady Dulcinea; and, should he not 
believe it, I will swear to it; and if he swears, 
I will outswear him: and if he persists, I will 
persist more than he, in such manner, that 
mine shall still be uppermost, come what will 
of it. Perhaps by this positiveness, I shall put 
an end to his sending me again upon such er- 
rands, seeing what preposterous answers I 
bring him; or perhaps he will think, as I imag- 
ine he will, that some wicked enchanter, of 
those he says bear him a spite, has changed 
her form to do him mischief and harm. 

This project set Sancho’s spirit at rest, and 
he reckoned his business as good as half done; 
and so staying where he was till towards eve- 
ning, that Don Quixote might have room to 
think he had spent so much time in going to, 
and returning from Toboso, everything fell out 
so luckily for him, that when he got up to 


tn 


10 


20 


mount his Dapple, he espied three country 25 


wenches, coming from Toboso toward the 
place where he was, upon three young asses; 
but whether male or female, the author de- 
clares not, though it is more probable they 


were she-asses, that being the ordinary mount-: 


ing of country women; but as it is a matter of 
no consequence, we need not give ourselves 
any trouble to decide it. 

In short, as soon as Sancho espied the lasses, 


he rode back at a round rate to seek his mas- 35 


ter Don Quixote, whom he found breathing a 
thousand sighs and amorous lamentations. As 
soon as Don Quixote saw him, he said; Well, 
friend Sancho, am I to mark this day with a 
white or a black stone? Your worship, an- 
swered Sancho, had better mark it with red 
ochre, as they do the inscriptions on pro- 
fessor’s chairs, to be the more easily read by 
the lookers-on. By this, quoth Don Quixote, 


you should bring good news. So good, an- - 


swered Sancho, that your worship has no 
more to do, but to clap spurs to Rosinante, 
and get out upon the plain, to see the Lady 
Dulcinea del. Toboso, who, with a couple of 
her damsels, is coming to make your wor- 
ship a visit. Holy God! what is it you say, 
friend Sancho, said Don Quixote? Take care 
you do not impose on my real sorrow by 
a counterfeit joy. What should I get, an- 


40 


a 
wa 


50 


and being detected the next moment? Come, 
sir, put on, and you will see the princess our 
mistress, arrayed and adorned, in short, like 
herself. She and her damsels are one blaze of 
flaming gold; all strings of pearls, all dia- 
monds, all rubies, all cloth of tissue above 
ten hands deep: their tresses loose about their 
shoulders are so many sunbeams playing with 
the wind: and, what is more, they come 
mounted upon three pie-bellied belfreys, the 
finest one can lay eyes on. Palfreys, you would 
say, Sancho, quoth Don Quixote. There is no 
great difference, I think, answered Sancho, be- 
tween belfreys and palfreys: but let them be 
mounted how they will, they are sure the fin- 
est creatures one would wish to see, especially 
my mistress the princess Dulcinea, who rav- 
ishes one’s sense. Let us go, Sancho, answered 
Don Quixote: and, as a reward for this news, 
as unexpected as good, I bequeath you the 
choicest spoils I shall gain in my next ad- 
venture; and if that will not satisfy you, I be- 
queath you the colts my three mares will foal 
this year upon our town common. I stick to 
the colts, answered Sancho; for it is not very 
certain, that the spoils of your next adventure 
will be worth much. 

By this time they were got out of the wood, 
and espied the three wenches very near. Don 
Quixote darted his eyes over all the road to- 
wards Toboso, and seeing nobody but the three 
wenches, he was much troubled, and asked 
Sancho, Whether they were come out of the 
city when he left them? Out of the city! an- 
swered Sancho: are your worship’s eyes in the 
nape of your neck, that you do not see it is they 
who are coming, shining like the sun at noon- 
day? I see only three country-girls, answered 
Don Quixote, on three asses. Now, God keep 
me from the devil! answered Sancho: is it 
possible that three palfreys, or how do you 
call them, white as the driven snow, should ap- 
pear to you to be asses? As the Lord liveth, 
you shall pluck off this beard of mine if that 
be so. I tell you, friend Sancho, answered Don 
Quixote, that it is as certain they are he- or 
she-asses, as I am Don Quixote, and you 
Sancho Panza; at least such they seem to me. 
Sir, quoth Sancho, say not such a word, but 
snuff those eyes of yours, and come and make 
your reverence to the mistress of your 
thoughts, who is just at hand. And so saying, 
he advanced a little forward to meet the coun- 
try wenches, and, alighting from Dapple, he 


-swered Sancho, by deceiving your worship, 55 laid hold of one of their asses by the halter, 
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and bending both knees to the ground, he 
said: Queen, princess, and duchess of beauty, 
let your haughtiness and greatness be pleased 
to receive into your grace and good-liking your 
captive knight, who stands yonder turned into 
stone, in total disorder, and without any pulse, 
to find himself before your magnificent pres- 
ence. I am Sancho Panza his squire, and he 
is that forlorn knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, otherwise called the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure. 

Don Quixote had now placed himself on his 
knees close by Sancho, and with staring and 
disturbed eyes, looked wistfully at her, whom 
Sancho called queen, and lady; and as he saw 
nothing in her but a plain country girl, and 
homely enough (for she was round-visaged 
and flat-nosed) he was confounded and 
amazed, without daring to open his lips. The 
wenches too were astonished to see their com- 
panion stopped by two men, of such different 
aspects, and both on their knees, but she, 
who was stopped, broke silence, and in an 
angry tone said: Get out of the road, and be 
hanged, and let us pass by, for we are in haste. 
To which Sancho made answer: O princess, 
and universal lady of Toboso, does not your 
magnificent heart relent to see, kneeling be- 
fore your sublimated presence, the pillar and 


prop of knight-errantry? Which one of the 30 


other two hearing, said (checking her beast 
that was turning out of the way): Look ye, 
how these small gentry come to make a jest of 
us poor country girls, as if we did not know 
how to give them as good as they bring: get 
ye gone your way, and let us go ours, and so 
speed you well. Rise, Sancho, said Don Quis- 
ote, hearing this; for I now perceive, that 
“fortune, not yet satisfied with afflicting me,” 
has barred all the avenues, whereby any re- 
lief might come to this wretched soul I bear 
about me in the flesh. And thou, O extreme of 
all that is valuable, utmost limit of all human 
gracefulness, sole remedy of this disconsolate 
heart that adores thee, though now some 
wicked enchanter persecutes me, spreading 
clouds and cataracts over my eyes, and has 
to them, and them only, changed and trans- 
formed thy peerless beauty and countenance 
into that of a poor country wench; if he has 
not converted mine also into that of some 
goblin, to render it abominable in your eyes, 
afford me one kind and amorous look; and 
let this submissive posture, and these bended 


20 


the humility wherewith my soul adores you. 
Marry come up, quoth the wench, with your 
idle gibberish! get you gone, and let us go, 
and we shall be obliged to you. Sancho moved 
s off, and let her go, highly delighted that he 
was come off so well with his contrivance. The 
imaginary Dulcinea was scarcely at liberty, 
when, pricking her beast with a goad she had 
in a stick, she began to scour along the field; 


1oand the ass, feeling the smart more than 


usual, fell a-kicking and wincing in such a 
manner, that down came the lady Dulcinea to 
the ground. Don Quixote, seeing this, ran to 
help her up, and Sancho to adjust the pan- 


15 nel that was got under the ass’s belly. The 


pannel being righted, and Don Quixote desir- 
ous to raise his enchanted mistress in his arms, 
and set her upon her palfrey, the lady, getting 
up from the ground, saved him that trouble; 
for, retiring three or four steps back, she took 
a little run, and, clapping both hands upon the 
ass’s crupper, jumped into the saddle lighter 
than a falcon, and seated herself astride like 
‘aman. Whereupon Sancho said: By St. Roque, 


23 madam our mistress is lighter than a hawk, 


and able to teach the most expert Cordovan 
or Mexican how to mount @ la gineta: she 
springs into the saddle at a jump, and, without 
the help of spurs, makes her palfrey run like 
a wild ass; and her damsels are as good at 
it as she, they all fly like the wind: and so it 
really was: for Dulcinea being remounted, 
they all made after her, and set a-running, 
without looking behind them, for above half 


35 a league. 


Don Quixote followed them, as far as he 
could, with his eyes, and when they were out 
of sight, turning to Sancho, he said: Sancho, 
what think you? how am I persecuted by en- 


ao Chanters! and take notice how far their mal- 


ice, and the grudge they bear me, extends, 
even to the depriving me of the pleasure I 
should have had in seeing my mistress in her 
own proper form. Surely I was born to be 


45 an example to the unhappy, and the butt and 


mark at which all the arrows of ill fortune are 
aimed and levelled. And you must also ob- 
serve, Sancho, that these traitors were not 
contented with barely changing and transform- 


so0ing my Dulcinea, but they must transform and 


metamorphose her into the mean and de- 
formed resemblance of that country wench; 
at the same time robbing her of that, which 
is peculiar to great ladies, the fragrant scent 


knees, before your disguised beauty, tell you 55 occasioned by being always among flowers and 
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perfumes: for I must tell you, Sancho, that, est for moles. Yet I can assure your worship, 
when I approached to help Dulcinea upon her answered Sancho, that there they were, and 
palfrey (as you call it, though to me it ap- looked as if they had been born with her. I 
peared to be nothing but an ass) she gave me believe it, friend, replied Don Quixote; for 
such a whiff of undigested garlic, as almost s nature has placed nothing about Dulcinea but 
knocked me down, and poisoned my very soul. what is finished and perfect; and therefore had 
O scoundrels! cried Sancho, at this juncture; she a hundred moles, like those you speak of, 
O barbarous and evil-minded enchanters! O in her they would not be moles, but moons 
that I might see you all strung and hung up by_ and resplendent stars. But, tell me, Sancho, 
the gills like sardines a-smoking! Much yero that which to me appeared to be a pannel, 
know, much ye can, and much more ye do. It and which you adjusted, was it a side-saddle, 
might, one would think, have sufficed ye, or a pillion? It was a side-saddle, answered 
rogues as.ye are, to have changed the pearls Sancho, with a field covering, worth half a 
of my lady’s eyes into cork-galls, and her hair kingdom for the richness of it. And why 
of the purest gold into bristles of a red cow’s 1s could not I see all this, Sancho? quoth Don 
tail, and lastly, all her features from beautiful Quixote. Well, I say it again, and will repeat 
to deformed, without meddling with her it a thousand times, that I am the most un- 
breath, by which we might have guessed at fortunate of men. The sly rogue Sancho had 
what was hid beneath that coarse disguise: much ado to forbear laughing, to hear the 
though, to say the truth, to me she did not 20 fooleries of his master, who was so delicately 
appear in the least deformed, but rather all gulled. In fine, after many other discourses 
beauty, and that increased too by a mole she passed between them, they mounted their 
had on her right lip, like a whisker, with beasts again, and followed the road to Sara- 
seven or eight hairs on it, like threads of gold, gossa, which they intended to reach in time to 
and above a span long. As to that mole, said 25 be present at a solemn festival wont to be 
Don Quixote, according to the correspondence held every year in that noble city. But, be- 
there is between the moles of the face and fore their arrival, there befell them things, 
those of the body, Dulcinea should have an- which for their number, greatness, and nov- 
other on the brawn of her thigh, on the same elty, deserve to be written, and read, as will 
side with that on her face; but hairs of the 30 be seen. 

length you mention are somewhat of the long- 


MODERN LITERATURE 


DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 
(1613-1680) 


After a superficial education, Francois de Mar- 
cillac, Duc de la Rochefoucauld, entered the army 
and distinguished himself for reckless bravery. 
Presented at court, he entered various intrigues 
against Cardinal Richelieu and, in consequence, 
spent some time in the Bastile. Toward the end 
of his life he suffered greatly from gout and from 
wounds incurred in battle. 

Indifferent success as a soldier, a politician, and 
a lover developed in him an attitude which ad- 
verse critics censure as bitterly misanthropic and 


SELECTIONS FROM MAXIMS 


Passion often makes a madman of the clev- 
erest man, and renders the greatest fools 
clever. 


This clemency, of which men make a vir- 
tue, is practised sometimes from vanity, some- 
times from indolence, often from fear, and 
almost always from all three together. 


We have all of us sufficient fortitude to 
bear the misfortunes of others. 


In the adversity of our best friends we 
often find something which does not displease 
us. 


If we had no pride ourselves, we should 
not complain of that of others. 


We promise according to our hopes, and 
perform according to our fears. 


cynical. In the opinion of others, who do not 
object to plain speaking, he is a witty man of 
the world, somewhat disillusioned by failure, who 
reduces all human motives and conduct to some 
form of self-interest. His Maxims reveal a high 
degree of literary artistry. Though condensed, 
they are always clear and brilliantly expressed— 
the frank observations of a man of wide expe- 
rience in diversified fields. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of the edition published by Peter Eckler. 


However great the advantages which Na- 
ture bestows on us, it is not she alone, but 
Fortune in conjunction with her, which makes 
heroes. 


There are people who would never have 
been in love if they had never heard of 
love. 


We often persuade ourselves that we love 
people more powerful than we are; and yet it 
is interest alone which produces our friend- 
ship. We do not associate with them for any 
good that we wish to do them, but for that 
which we would receive from them. 


The head is always the dupe of the heart. 


What men have given the name of friend- 
ship to is nothing but an alliance, a reciprocal 
accommodation of interests, an exchange of 
good offices; in fact, it is nothing but a system 
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of traffic, in which self-love always proposes 
to itself some advantage. 


Old men are fond of giving good advice, to 
console themselves for being no longer in a 
position to give bad examples. 


We give away nothing so liberally as 


advice. 


We are so much accustomed to disguise our- 
selves to others, that at length we disguise 
ourselves to ourselves. 


We often do good, in order that we may 
do evil with impunity. 


Weakness of mind is the only fault incapa- 
ble of correction. 


We would rather speak ill of ourselves than 
not talk of ourselves at all. 


The world more often rewards the appear- 
ances of merit than it does merit itself. 


Hope, deceitful as she is, serves at least to 
conduct us through life by an agreeable path. 


It is better to employ our minds in support- 
ing the misfortunes which actually happen, 
than in anticipating those which may happen 
to us. 


There are some crimes which become inno- 


cent, and even glorious, by their renown, their 
number, and their excess. Hence it is that 
public robberies become proofs of talent, and 
seizing whole provinces unjustly is called mak- 
ing conquests. 


It belongs only to great men to have great 
faults. 


No man deserves to be praised for his good- 
ness unless he has strength of character to be 
wicked. All other goodness is generally noth- 
ing but indolence or impotence of will. 


We always love those who admire us, but 
we do not always love those whom we admire. 


We often pardon those who weary us, but 
we cannot pardon those whom we weary. 


We confess our little faults only to persuade 
others that we have no great ones. 


We sometimes fancy that we hate flattery, 
but in reality we only hate the manner of 
flattery. 


Justice is in general only a lively apprehen- 
sion of being deprived of what belongs to us; 
hence arise our great consideration and respect 
for all the interests of our neighbor, and our 
scrupulous care to avoid doing him an injury. 
This fear retains men within the limits of 
those advantages which birth or fortune has 
given them; and, without it, they would be 
making continual inroads upon others. 


The generality of young people fancy that 
they are natural, when they are only ill-bred 
and coarse. 
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Our enemies come nearer the truth in their 
judgments of us, than we do in our judg- 
ments of ourselves. 


Quarrels would not last long, if the fault 
were only on one side. 


The generality of women yield through 
weakness rather than through passion. Hence 
it is that enterprising men succeed generally 
better than others, although they may not be 
the most amiable. 


What is called liberality is most often only 
the vanity of giving, which we like better than 
the thing we give. 


Pity is often a perception of our own mis- 
fortunes in those of others; it is a clever fore- 
sight of the evils into which we may fall. We 
succor others in order to engage them to suc- 
cor us in similar circumstances; and the serv- 


ices we render them are, to speak properly, | 


a good which we do to ourselves by anticipa- 
tion. 


Narrowness of mind is the cause of obsti- 
nacy—we do not easily believe what is beyond 
our sight. 


One thing which makes us find so few peo- 
ple who appear reasonable and agreeable in 
conversation is, that there is scarcely any one 
who does not think more of what he is about 
to say than of answering precisely what is 
said to him. The cleverest and most complais- 
ant people content themselves with merely 
showing an attentive countenance, while we can 
see in their eyes and minds a wandering from 
what is said to them, and an impatience to 
return to what they wish to say; instead of 
reflecting that it is a bad method of pleas- 
ing or persuading others, to be so studious of 
pleasing oneself; and that listening well and 
answering well is one of the greatest perfec- 
tions that can be attained in conversation. 


A man of wit would often be embarrassed 
without the company of fools. 


We often boast that we are never weary of 
ourselves. We are such braggarts, that we do 
not like to allow that we are bad company 
for ourselves. 


JEAN LA FONTAINE 
(1621-1695) 


Jean La Fontaine, drawing frankly and copi- 
ously upon the vast mass of fables, composed 
tales ascribing the motives and characteristics of 
human beings to animals and conferring upon the 
latter the gift of speech. The material at La 
Fontaine’s disposal was immense; and although 
his treatment of subject matter was not original, 
he perfected the fable. His style is varied and 


THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS 


Old Rodilard, a certain Cat, 
Such havoc of the Rats had made, 
Twas difficult to find a Rat 
With nature’s debt unpaid. 
The few that did remain, 
To leave their holes afraid, 
From usual food abstain, 
Not eating half their fill. 
And wonder no one will 
That one who made of Rats his revel, 
With Rats pass’d not for Cat, but Devil. 
Now, on a day, this dread Rat-eater, 
Who had a wife, went out to meet her; 
And while he held his caterwauling, 
The unkill’d Rats, their chapter calling, 
Discuss’d the point, in grave debate, 
How they might shun impending fate. 
Their dean, a prudent Rat, 
Thought best, and better soon than late, 
To bell the fatal Cat; 
That, when he took his hunting round, 
The Rats, well caution’d by the sound, 
Might hide in safety under ground; 
Indeed he knew no other means. 
And all the rest 
At once confess’d 
Their minds were with the dean’s. 
No better plan, they all believed, 
Could possibly have been conceived, 
No doubt the ‘thing would work right well, 
If any one would hang the bell. 
But, one by one, said every Rat, 
“I’m not so big a fool as that.” 
The plan, knock’d up in this respect, 
The council closed without effect, 
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agile, and he had a fine gift for fluent narra- 
tive in verse. The fables, which are charming 
as stories, are rendered even more delightful by 
the undercurrent of genial satire; they have 
gained durable and solid literary fame for 
La Fontaine. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of E. Wright in Everyman’s Library. 


To argue or refute, 
Wise counsellors abound; 
The man to execute 
Is harder to be _ found. 
THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD 


A Wolf, whose gettings from the flocks 
Began to be but few, 
Bethought himself to play the Fox 
In character quite new. 
A Shepherd’s hat and coat he took, 
A cudgel for a crook, 
Nor e’en the pipe forgot: 
And more to seem what he was not, 
Himself upon his hat he wrote, 
“I’m Willie, Shepherd of these sheep.” 
His person thus complete, 
His crook in upraised feet, 
The impostor Willie stole upon the keep. 
The real Willie, on the grass asleep, 
Slept there, indeed, profoundly, 
His dog and pipe slept, also soundly; 
His drowsy sheep around lay. 
As for the greatest number, 
Much bless’d the hypocrite their slumber, 
And hoped to drive away the flock, 
Could he the Shepherd’s voice but mock. 
He thought undoubtedly he could. 
He tried: the tone in which he spoke, 
Loud echoing from the wood, 
The plot and slumber broke; 
Sheep, dog, and man awoke. 
The Wolf, in sorry plight, 
In hampering coat bedight, 
Could neither run nor fight. 
There’s always leakage of deceit 
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Which makes it never safe to cheat. 
Whoever is a Wolf had better 
Keep clear of hypocritic fetter. 


THE LION GOING TO WAR 


The Lion had an enterprise in hand; 
Held a war-council, sent his provost-marshal, 
And gave the animals a call impartial— 
Each, in his way, to serve his high command. 
The Elephant should carry on his back 5 
The tools of war, the mighty public pack, 
And fight in elephantine way and form; 
The Bear should hold himself prepared to 
storm; 
The Fox all secret stratagems should fix; 
The Monkey should amuse the foe by tricks.1o 
“Dismiss,” said one, “the blockhead Asses, 
And Hares, too cowardly and fleet.” 
“No,” said the King; “I use all classes; 
Without their aid my force were incomplete. 
The Ass shall be our trumpeter, to scare 15 
Our enemy. And then the nimble hare 
Our royal bulletins shall homeward bear.” 
A monarch provident and wise 
Will hold his subjects all of consequence, 
And know in each what talent lies. 20 
There’s nothing useless to a man of sense. 


THE COBBLER AND THE RICH MAN 


A Cobbler sang from morn till night; 

*Twas sweet and marvellous to hear; 

His trills and quavers told the ear 
Of more contentment and delight, 

Enjoy’d by that laborious wight 5 
Than e’er enjoy'd the sages seven, 
Or any mortals short of heaven. 
His neighbour, on the other hand, 
With gold in plenty at command, 
But little sang, and slumber’d less— 10 
A Financier of great success. 
If e’er he dozed, at break of day, 
The Cobbler’s song drove sleep away; 
And much he wish’d that Heaven had made 
Sleep a commodity of trade, 15 
In market sold, like food and drink, 
So much an hour, so much a wink. 
At last, our songster did he call 
To meet him in his princely hall. 
Said he, “Now, honest Gregory, 
What may your yearly earnings be?” 
“My yearly earnings! faith, good sir, 
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I never go, at once, so far,” 
The cheerful Cobbler said, 
And queerly scratched his head,— 25 
“TI never reckon in that way, 
But cobble on from day to day, 
Content with daily bread.” 
“Indeed! Well, Gregory, pray, 
What may your earnings be per day?” 30 
“Why, sometimes more and sometimes less. 
The worst of all, I must confess, 
(And but for which our gains would be 
A pretty sight, indeed, to see,) 
Is that the days are made so many 35 
In which we cannot earn a penny— 
The sorest ill the poor man feels: 
They tread upon each other’s heels, 
Those idle days of holy saints! 
And though the year is shingled o’er, 
The parson keeps a-finding more!” 
With smiles provoked by these complaints, 
Replied the lordly Financier, 
“T'll give you better cause to sing. 
These hundred pounds I hand you here 
Will make you happy as a king. 
Go, spend them with a frugal heed; 
They'll long supply your every need.” 
The Cobbler thought the silver more 
Then he had ever dream’d before, 
The mines for ages could produce, 
Or world, with all its people, use. 
He took it home, and there did hide— 
And with it laid his joy aside. 
No more of song, no more of sleep, 
But cares, suspicions in their stead, 
And false alarms, by fancy fed. 
His eyes and ears their vigils keep, 
And not a cat can tread the floor 
But seems a thief slipp’d through the door. 60 
At last, poor man! 
Up to the Financier he ran,— 
Then in his morning nap profound: 
“O, give me back my song;,” cried he, 
“And sleep, that used so sweet to be, 65 
And take the money, every pound!” 
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THE FOUR FRIENDS 


Rat, Raven, Tortoise, and Gazelle, 
Once into firmest friendship fell. 
"Twas in a home unknown to Man 
That they their happiness began. 

But safe from Man there’s no retreat: 
Pierce you the loneliest wood, 
Or dive beneath the deepest flood, 
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Or mount you where the eagles brood,— To guard the house,” the Raven said; 

His secret ambuscade you meet. For, with his creeping pace, 50 
The light Gazelle, in harmless play, 10 When would he reach the place? 
Amused herself abroad one day, Not till the Deer were dea.l.” 

When, by mischance, her track was found Eschewing more debate, 

And follow’d by the baying Hound— They flew to aid their mate, 

That barbarous tool of barbarous Man— That luckless mountain Roe. 55 
From which far, far away she ran. 15 The Tortoise, too, resolved to go. 

At meal-time to the others Behold him plodding on behind, 

The Rat observed,—‘‘My brothers, And plainly cursing in his mind, 

How happens it that we The fate that left his legs to lack, 

Are met to-day but three? And glued his dwelling to his back. 60 
Is Miss Gazelle so little steady? 20 The snare was cut by Rongemail, 

Hath she forgotten us already?” (For so the Rat they rightly hail). 
Out cried the Tortoise at the word,— Conceive their joy yourself you may. 
“Were I, as Raven is, a bird, Just then the Hunter came that way, 

I'd fly this instant from my seat, And, “Who hath filch’d my prey?” 65 
And learn what accident, and where, 25 Cried he, upon the spot 
Hath kept away our sister fair,— Where now his prey was not.— 

Our sister of the flying feet; A hole hid Rongemail; 

For of her heart, dear Rat, A tree the Bird as well; 
It were a shame to doubt of that.” The woods, the free Gazelle. 70 
The raven flew; 30 The Hunter, well nigh mad, 

He spied afar,—the face he knew,— To find no inkling could be had, 

The poor Gazelle entangled in a snare, Espied the Tortoise in his path, 

In anguish vainly floundering there. And straightway check’d his wrath. 
Straight back he turn’d, and gave the alarm; “Why let my courage flag, 75 

For to have ask’d the sufferer now, 35 Because my snare has chanced to 

The why and wherefore, when and how, miss? 

She had incurr’d so great a harm,— Ill have a supper out of this,” 
And lose in vain debate He said, and put it in his bag. 
The turning-point of fate, And it had paid the forfeit so, 

As would the master of a school,— 40 Had not the Raven told the Roe, 80 

He was by no means such a fool. Who from her covert came, 

On tidings of so sad a pith, Pretending to be lame. 

The three their council held forthwith. The Man, right eager to pursue, 

By two it was the vote Aside his wallet threw, 

To hasten to the spot 45 Which Rongemail took care 85 
Where lay the poor Gazelle. To serve as he had done the snare; 

“Our friend here in his shell, Thus putting to an end 

I think, will do as well The Hunter’s supper on his friend. 


MOLIERE 
(1622-1673) 


Jean Baptiste Poquelin, who after his connec- 
tion with the stage called himself Moliere, was 
the son of the upholsterer to Louis XIV. His 
father, a fairly wealthy man, gave the son a 
good education. He studied law and, according to 
some accounts, practiced it. But the theater at- 
tracted him more strongly, and for some years 
after he became of age he traveled through the 
provinces with a troupe of strolling actors. In 1658 
he returned to Paris, acted with his company be- 
fore the court, and was taken into immediate 
and enduring favor. 

From this time on, he wrote a vast number of 
theater pieces ranging from broadest farce and 
burlesque to the most polished comedy. Al- 
though his work is thoroughly French in spirit 
and of the seventeenth century, he is one of the 


greatest masters of comedy of all time. His plays 
reveal fertility of invention, accurate observation 
of life—though many critics maintain that he 
painted not human beings but mere caricatured 
types—lilting gaiety, and brilliant dialogue. He 
poked fun at the human race by depicting the 
follies, vanities, hypocrisies, and affectations of 
people. His principal characters are ruled by a 
dominating passion. Because of his wide expe- 
rience as an actor and theater manager, he did 
not write mere library dramas. His best plays are 
today as readable and as actable as they were 
when first presented. 

The translation of The High-Brow Ladies in 
that of The Modern Library used with the per- 
mission of The Modern Library Inc. 


THE HIGH-BROW LADIES 


(Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES) 
DRAMATIS PERSONZE 


La ee repulsed Lovers. 

Gorcisus, a good citizen. 

THe Marguis DE MASCARILLE, valet to La Grange. 
Tue Viscount JopELET, walet to Du Croisy. 
ALAMANZOR, footman to the pretentious ladies. 
Two CHAIRMEN, 

MusIcIANSsS. 

Maveton, daughter to Gorgibus, | the pretentious 
CatHos, niece to Gorgibus, ear: ladies, 
Marotte, maid to the pretentious young ladies, 


ee i two female neighbours. 
Scene—Gorgibus’ House, Paris. 
Act I 


SceNE I.—LA GRANGE, Du CRoIsy. 


Du Crorsy. M. La Grange. 

La GRANGE. What? 

Du Crorsy. Look at me for a moment with- 
out laughing. 

LA GRANGE. Well? 

Dv Croisy. What do you say of our visit? 
Are you quite pleased with it? 

LA GRANGE. Do you think either of us 
has any reason to be so? 


Du Croisy. Not at all, to say the truth. 
La GranceE. As for me, I must acknowledge 

I was quite put out about it. Pray now, did 
ever anybody see a couple of country wenches 
s give themselves more ridiculous airs, or two 
men treated with more contempt than we 
were? They could hardly make up their mind 
to order chairs for us. I never saw such 
whispering as there was between them; such 
yawning, such rubbing of the eyes, and ask- 
ing so often what o'clock it was. Did they 
answer anything else but “yes,” or “no,” to 
what we said to them? In short, do you not 
agree with me that if we had been the mean- 


° 


15 est persons in the world, we could not have 


been treated worse? 

Du Crorsy. You seem to take it greatly 
to heart. 

La GRANGE. No doubt I do; so much so, 


20 that I am resolved to be revenged on them 


for their impertinence. I know well enough 
why they despise us. Affectation has not alone 
infected Paris, but has also spread into the 
country, and our ridiculous damsels have 
sucked in their share of it. In a word, they 
are a strange medley of coquetry and affecta- 
tion. I plainly see what kind of persons will 
be well received by them; if you will take my 
advice, we will play them such a trick as shall 
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show them their folly, and teach them to 
distinguish a little better the people they have 
to deal with. 

Dv Crorsy. How can you do this? 

La GRANGE. I have a certain valet, named 
Mascarille, who, in the opinion of many peo- 
ple, passes for a kind of wit; for nothing 
now-a-days is easier than to acquire such a 
reputation. He is an extraordinary fellow, who 
has taken it into his head to ape a person of 
quality. He usually prides himself on_ his 
gallantry and his poetry, and despises so 
much the other servants that he calls them 
brutes. 

Du Crotsy. Well, what do you mean to do 
with him? 

LA GRANGE. What do I mean to do 
with him? He must .. . but first, let us be 
gone. 


ScENE II].—Gorcrsus, Du Crotsy, LA 
GRANGE. 


GorciBpus. Well, gentlemen, you have seen 
my niece and my daughter. How are mat- 
ters going on? What is the result of your 
visit ? C 

LA GRANGE. They will tell you this better 
than we can. All we say is that we thank you 
for the favour you have done us, and remain 
your most humble servants. 

Du Crotsy. Your most humble servants. 

Gorcisus. (alone). Hoity-toity! Methinks 
they go away dissatisfied. What can be the 
meaning of this? I must find it out. Within 
there! 


ScENE III.—Gorcrpus, MAROTTE. 


Did you call, sir? 

Where are your mistresses? 
In their room. 

What are they doing there? 

Marortte. Making lip salve. 

Gorcisus. There is no end of their salves. 
Bid them come down. (Alone.) These hussies 
with their salves have, I think, a mind to 
ruin me. Everywhere in the house I see noth- 
ing but whites of eggs, lac virginal, and a 
thousand other fooleries I am not acquainted 
with. Since we have been here they have em- 
ployed the lard of a dozen hogs at least, and 


Marorte. 
GORGIBUS. 
MaAROTTE. 
GORGIBUS. 


four servants might live every day on the 
sheep’s trotters they use. 


SCENE IV.—MabELon, CatHos, GorGIBUS. 


Gorcipus. Truly there is great need to 
spend so much money to grease your faces. 
Pray tell me, what have you done to those 
gentlemen, that I saw them go away with so 

romuch coldness. Did I not order you to re- 
ceive them as persons whom I intended for 
your husbands? 

Mapeton. Dear father, what consideration 
do you wish us to entertain for the irregular 

15 behaviour of these people? 

CaATHOs. How can a woman of ever so little 
understanding, uncle, reconcile herself to such 
individuals? 

Gorcisus. What fault have you to find with 

20 them? 

Mapeton. Theirs is fine gallantry, indeed. 
Would you believe it? they began with pro- 
posing marriage to us. 

Gorcisus. What would you have them be- 

25 gin with—with a proposal to keep you as mis- 
tresses? Is not their proposal a compliment 
to both of you, as well as to me? Can any- 
thing be more polite than this? And do they 
not prove the honesty of their intentions by 

30 wishing to enter these holy bonds? 

Mapeton. Oh, father! Nothing can be more 
vulgar than what you have just said. I am 
ashamed to hear you talk in such a manner; 
you should take some lessons in the elegant 

35 way of looking at things. 

Gorcisus. I care neither for elegant ways 
nor songs. I tell you marriage is a holy and 
sacred affair; to begin with that is to act like 
honest people. 

MapeEton. Good Heavens! If everybody 
was like you a love-story would soon be over. 
What a fine thing it would have been if 
Cyrus had immediately espoused Mandane, and 
if Aronce had been married all at once to 
45 Clélie. 

Gorcisus. What is she jabbering about? 

Mapeton. Here is my cousin, father, who 
will tell as well as I that matrimony ought 
never to happen till after other adventures. 

soA lover, to be agreeable, must understand 
how to utter fine sentiments, to breathe soft, 
tender, and passionate vows; his courtship 
must be according to the rules. In the first 
place, he should behold the fair one of whom 

:5 he becomes enamoured either at a place of 
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worship, or when out walking, or at some 
public ceremony; or else he should be intro- 
duced to her by a relative or a friend, as if 
by chance, and when he leaves her he should 
appear in a pensive and melancholy mood. For 
some time he should conceal his passion from 
the object of his love, but pay her several 
visits, in every one of which he ought to 
introduce some gallant subject to exercise the 
wits of all the company. When the day comes 
to make his declarations—which generally 
should be contrived in some shady garden- 
walk while the company is at a distance—it 
should be quickly followed by anger, which 
is shown by our blushing, and which, for a 
while, banishes the lover from our presence. 
He finds afterwards means to pacify us, to 
accustom us gradually to hear him depict his 
passion, and to draw from us that confession 
which causes us so much pain. After that 
come the adventures, the rivals who thwart 
mutual inclination, the persecutions of fathers, 
the jealousies arising without any foundation, 
complaints, despair, running away with, and 
its consequences. Thus things are carried on 
in fashionable life, and veritable gallantry 
cannot dispense with these forms. But to come 
out point-blank with a proposal of marriage, 
—to make no love but with a marriage-con- 
tract, and begin a novel at the wrong end! 
Once more, father, nothing can be more 
tradesmanlike, and the mere thought of it 
makes me sick at heart. 

Gorcisus. What deuced nonsense is all this? 
That is high-flown language with a vengeance! 

Catuos. Indeed, uncle, my cousin hits the 
nail on the head. How can we receive kindly 
those who are so awkward in gallantry? I 
could lay a wager they have not even seen 
a map of the country of Tenderness, and that 
Love-letters, Trifling attentions, Polite epis- 
tles, and Sprightly verses, are regions to them 
unknown. Do you not see that the whole 
person shows it, and that their external ap- 


pearance is not such as to give at first sight 45 


a good opinion of them. To come and pay 
a visit to the object of their love with a leg 
without any ornaments, a hat without any 
feathers, a head with its locks not artistically 


milliner, and that their breeches were not 
big enough by more than half-a-foot. 
Gorcisus. I think they are both mad, nor 
can I understand anything of this gibberish. 
s Cathos, and you Madelon .. . 
Mapbeton. Pray, father, do not use those 
strange names, and call us by some other. 
Gorcisus. What do you mean by those 
strange names? Are they not the names your 


10 godfathers and godmothers gave you? 


MapeLton. Good Heavens! how vulgar you 
are! I confess I wonder you could possibly 
be the father of such an intelligent girl as I 
am. Did every anybody in genteel style talk 


15 of Cathos or of Madelon? And must you not 


admit that either of these names would be 
sufficient to disgrace the finest novel in the 
world? 

CatHos. It is true, uncle, an ear rather 


20 delicate suffers extremely at hearing these 


words pronounced, and the name of Polixena, 
which my cousin has chosen, and that of Amin- 
tha, which I took, possesses a charm, which 
you must needs acknowledge. 


25 Gorcipus. Hearken; one word will suffice. 


I do not allow you to take any other names 
than those that were given you by your god- 
fathers and godmothers; and as for those 
gentlemen we are speaking about, I know their 


30 families and fortunes, and am determined 


they shall be your husbands. I am tired of 
having you upon my hands. Looking after a 
couple of girls is rather too weighty a charge 
for a man of my years. 


35 Catuos. As for me, uncle, all I can say is, 


that I think marriage a very shocking business. 

How can one endure the thought of lying by 

the side of a man, who is really naked? 
MADELON. Give us leave to take breath for 


40a short time among the fashionable world of 


Paris, where we are but just arrived. Allow us 
to prepare at our leisure the groundwork of 
our novel, and do not hurry on the conclusion 
too abruptly. 

Gorcisus. (aside). I cannot doubt it any 
longer; they are completely mad. (Aloud.) 
Once more, I tell you, I understand nothing 
of all this gibberish; I will be master, and to 
cut short all kinds of arguments, either you 


arranged, and a coat that suffers from a5°shall both be married shortly, or, upon my 


paucity of ribbons! Heavens! what lovers are 
these! what stinginess in dress! what barren- 
ness of conversation! It is not to be allowed; 
it is not to be borne. I also observed that 


word, you shall be nuns; that I swear. 


SCENE V.—CATHOS, MADELON. 
CaTHos. Good Heavens, my dear, how 


their ruffs were not made by the fashionable 55 deeply is your father still immersed in material 


things! how dense is his understanding, and 
what gloom overcasts his soul! 

Mapeton. What can I do, my dear? I am 
jashamed of him. I can hardly persuade myself 
‘I am indeed his daughter; I believe that an 
‘accident, some time or other, will discover me 
ito be of a more illustrious descent. 

CatTuos. I believe it; really, it is very likely; 
as for me, when I consider myself... 


ScENE VI.—CatHos, MApELoN, MArorTe. 


Marorte. Here is a footman asks if you are 
at home, and says his master is coming to 
see you. 

Mavreton. Learn, you dunce, to express 
yourself a little less vulgarly. Say, here is a 
necessary evil inquiring if it is commodious 
for you to become visible. 

Marotte. I do not understand Latin, and 
have not learned philosophy out of Cyrus, as 
you have done. 

Mapeton. Impertinent creature! How can 
this be borne! And who is this footman’s 
master? 

Marorte. He told me it was the Marquis de 
Mascarille. 

Mapveton. Ah, my dear! A marquis! a mar- 
quis! Well, go and tell him we are visible. 
This is certainly some wit who has heard of 
us. ; 

CatHos. Undoubtedly, my dear. 

Mavbeton. We had better receive him here 
in this parlour than in our room. Let us at 
least arrange our hair a little and maintain 
our reputation. Come in quickly, and fetch 
us the Counsellor of the Graces. 

Marorte. Upon my word, I do not know 
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gate is narrow and you would make us bring 
you in here. 

Mascarit_te. To be sure, you rascals! 
Would you have me expose the fulness of my 
plumes to the inclemency of the rainy season, 
and let the mud receive the impression of 
my shoes? Begone; take away your chair. 

SECOND CHAIRMAN, Then please to pay us, 
sir. 

MASCARILLE. What? 

SECOND CHAIRMAN, Sir, please to give us 
our money, I say. 

MASCARILLE (giving him a box on the ear). 
What, scoundrel, to ask money from a person 
of my rank! 

SECOND CHAIRMAN. Is this the way poor 
people are to be paid? Will your rank get us 
a dinner? 

MascariLie. Ha, ha! I shall teach you to 
keep your right place. Those low fellows dare 
to make fun of me! 

First CHAIRMAN (taking up one of the 
poles of his chair). Come, pay us quickly. 

MASCARILLE. What? 

First CurrmMANn. I mean to have my money 
at once. 

MAscarILLe. That is a sensible fellow. 

First CHAIRMAN. Make haste, then. 

MAScarRILLe. Ay, you speak properly, but 
the other is a scoundrel, who does not know 
what he says. There, are you satisfied? 

First CHAIRMAN. No, I am not satisfied; 
you boxed my friend’s ears, and. . . (hold- 
ing up his pole). 

MAscariL_e. Gently; there is something for 
the box on the ear. People may get anything 
from me when they go about it in the right 
way. Go now, but come and fetch me by and 
by to carry me to the Louvre to the petit 


what sort of a beast that is; you must speak 40 coucher. 


like a Christian if you would have me know 
your meaning. 

CatTuos. Bring us the looking-glass, you 
blockhead! and take care not to contaminate 


Scene VIII.—Marorre, MAscari.le. 


Marorre. Sir, my mistresses will come im- 


its brightness by the communication of your 4s mediately. 


image. 


SEENE VII.—MascariL_E, Two CHAIRMEN, 


MascarRILLe. Stop, chairman, stop. Easy 
does it! Easy, easy! I think these boobies in- 
tend to break me to pieces by bumping me 
against the walls and the pavement. 
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MascariL_e. Let them not hurry them- 
selves; I am very comfortable here, and can 
wait. 

Marorte. Here they come. 


ScENE IX.—MApeELon, CATHOS, MASCARILLE, 
ALMANZOR. 


MASCARILLE (after having bowed to them). 


First CHarrMan. Ay, marry, because the 55 Ladies, no doubt you will be surprised at the 
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boldness of my visit, but your reputation has of Paris, there is no salvation for the polite 
drawn this disagreeable affair upon you; merit —_ world. 


has for me such potent charms that I run Catuos. Most assuredly. 

everywhere after it. MascaRILLe. Paris is somewhat muddy; but 
MaveLon. If you pursue merit you should 5 then we have sedan chairs. 

not come to us. MapveEton. To be sure; a sedan chair is a 
Caruos. If you find merit amongst us, you wonderful protection against the insults of 

must have brought it hither yourself. mud and bad weather. 
Mascaritte. Ah! I protest against these MascariLLeE. I am sure you receive many 


words. When fame mentioned your deserts it 10 visits. What great wit belongs to your com- 

spoke the truth, and you are going to make pany? 

pic, repic, and capot all the gallants from Mape.on. Alas! we are not yet known, but 

Paris. we are in the way of being so; for a lady of 
MapvELon. Your complaisance goes a little our acquaintance has promised us to bring 

too far in the liberality of its praises, and my 1s all the gentlemen who have written for the 

cousin and I must take care not to give too Miscellanies of Select Poetry. 


much credit to your sweet adulation. Catuos. And certain others, whom, we have 
Catuos. My dear, we should call for chairs. been told, are likewise the sovereign arbiters 
Mapeton. Almanzor! of all that is handsome. 
ALMANzOR. Madam. zo MascariLte. I can manage this for you bet- 
MapeLon. Convey to us hither, instantly, ter than any one; they all visit me; and I may 
the conveniences of conversation. say that I never rise without having half-a- 
MascariL_e. But am I safe here? dozen wits at my levee. 
(Exit ALMANZOR.) MapveLon. Good Heavens! you will place 
CatHos. What is it you fear? 23 us under the greatest obligation if you will do 


MASCARILLE. Some larceny of my heart; us the kindness; for it is certain we must make 
some massacre of liberty. I behold here a pair the acquaintance of all those gentlemen if we 
of eyes that seem to be very naughty boys, wish to belong to the fashion. They are the 
that insult liberty, and use a heart most bar- persons who can make or unmake a reputa- 
barously. Why the deuce do they put them- 3° tion at Paris; you know that there are some, 
selves on their.guard, in order to kill any one whose visits alone are sufficient to start the 
who comes near them? Upon my word! I mis- report that you are a Connaisseuse, though 
trust them; I shall either scamper away, or there should be no other reason for it. As for 
expect very good security that they do me no me, what I value particularly is, that by means 


mischief. 35 of these ingenious visits, we learn a hundred 
Maveton. My dear, what a charming face- things which we ought necessarily to know, 
tiousness he has! and which are the quintessence of wit. Through 
CatHos. I see, indeed, he is an Amilcar. them we hear the scandal of the day, or what- 


MabELON. Fear nothing, our eyes have no ever niceties are going on in prose or verse. 
wicked designs, and your heart may rest in 40 We know, at the right time, that Mr. So-and- 
peace, fully assured of their innocence. so has written the finest piece in the world 

CatuHos. But, pray, Sir, be not inexorable to on such a subject; that Mrs. So-and-so has 
the easy chair, which, for this last quarter of adapted words to such a tune; that a certain 
an hour, has held out its arms towards you; gentleman has written a madrigal upon a 
yield to its desire of embracing you. 4s favour shown to him; another stanzas upon 

MASCARILLE (after having combed himself, a fair one who betrayed him; Mr. Such-a-one 
and adjusted the rolls of his stockings). Well, wrote a couplet of six lines yesterday eve- 
ladies, and what do you think of Paris? ning to Miss Such-a-one, to which she re- 

Mabevon. Alas! what can we think of it? turned him an answer this morning at eight 
It would be the very antipodes of reason not so o’clock; such an author is engaged on such a 
to confess that Paris is the grand cabinet of subject; this writer is busy with the third 
marvels, the centre of good taste, wit, and volume of his novel; that one is putting his 
gallantry. works to press. Those things procure you con- 

MascariLLe. As for me, I maintain that, out sideration in every society, and if people are 
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ignorant of them, I would not give one pinch 

of snuff for all the wit they may have. 
CatuHos. Indeed, I think it the height of 

ridicule for any one who possesses the slightest 


claim to be called clever not to know even the ; 
smallest couplet that is made every day; as for 
me, I should be very much ashamed if any 


one should ask me my opinion about something 
new, and I had not seen it. 


MASCARILLE. It is really a shame not toro 


know from the very first all that is going on; 
but do not give yourself any farther trouble, 
I will establish an academy of wits at your 
house, and I give you my word that not a 


single line of poetry shall be written in Paris, 1; 


but what you shall be able to say by heart be- 
fore anybody else. As for me, such as you see 
me, I amuse myself in that way when I am in 
the humour, and you may find handed about 


in the fashionable assemblies of Paris two 2c 


hundred songs, as many sonnets, four hundred 
epigrams, and more than a thousand madrigals 
all made by me, without counting riddles and 
portraits. 


duchess, an acquaintance of mine. I am deuced 
clever at extempore verses. 

Catuos. Extempore verses are certainly the 
very touchstone of genius. 

MaAscarit_e Listen then. 

MApELoNn. We are all ears. 

MascariLLeE. Oh! oh! quite without heed 

was I, 
As harmless you I chanced to 
SPY, 
Slily your eyes 
My heart surprise. 
Stop thief! stop thief! stop 
thief I cry! 

CatHos. Good Heavens! this is carried to 
the utmost pitch of gallantry. 

MascaRIL_e. Everything I do shows it is 
done by a gentleman; there is nothing of the 
pedant about my effusions. 

MapbeEton. They are more than two thou- 
sand miles removed from that. 

MascariLte. Did you observe the beginning, 
oh! oh!? There is something original in that 
oh! oh! like a man who all of a sudden thinks 


Mapveton. I must acknowledge that I dotezs about something, oh! oh! Taken by surprise 


upon portraits; I think there is nothing more 
gallant. 

MASCARILLE, Portraits are difficult, and call 
for great wit; you shall see some of mine that 
will not displease you. 

CatuHos. As for me, I am awfully fond of 
riddles. 

MascariL_e. They exercise the intelligence; 
I have already written four of them this morn- 
ing, which I will give you to guess. 

- MaApELon. Madrigals are pretty enough 
when they are neatly turned. 

MaAscarIiLLe. That is my special talent; I 
am at present engaged in turning the whole 
Roman history into madrigals. 

Mapveton. Goodness gracious! that will cer- 
tainly be superlatively fine; I should like to 
have one copy at least, if you think of pub- 
lishing it. 

MAscarRILLe. I promise you each a copy, 
bound in the handsomest manner. It does not 
become a man of my rank to scribble, but I 
do it only to serve the publishers, who are al- 
ways bothering me. 

Mapeton. I fancy it must be a delightful 
thing to see one’s self in print. 

MASscaRILLeE. Undoubtedly; but, by the by, 
I must repeat to you some extempore verses 
I made yesterday at the house of a certain 


as it were, oh! oh! 

Mapeton. Yes, I think that oh! oh! admi- 
rable. 

MASCARILLE. It seems a mere nothing. 

CatHos. Good Heavens! How can you say 
so? It is one of these things that are ‘per- 
fectly invaluable. 

Maveton. No doubt on it; I would rather 
have written that oh! oh! than an epic poem. 
MAscariLte. Egad, you have good taste. 

Mapeton. Tolerably; none of the worst, I 
believe. 

MascariL_eE. But do you not also admire 
quite without heed was I? quite without heed 


4o was I, that is, I did not pay attention to any- 


thing; a natural way of speaking, quite with- 
out heed was I, of no harm thinking, that is, 
as I was going along, innocently, without mal- 
ice, like a poor sheep; you I chanced to spy, 


4s that is to say, I amused myself with looking 


at you, with observing you, with contemplating 
you. Slily your eyes. . . . What do you think 
of that word slily—is it not well chosen? 
Catuos. Extremely so. 
MascarILte. Slily, stealthily; just like a cat 
watching a mouse—slily. 
Mapeton. Nothing can be better. 
MascariLl1e. My heart surprise, that is, car- 
ries it away from me, robs me of it. Stop 
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thief! stop thief! stop thief! Would you not MascariL_e. But I beg of you to applaud 
think a man were shouting and running after it well, when we are there; for I have prom- 
a thief to catch him? Stop thief! stop thief! ised to give a helping hand to the piece. The 


stop thief! author called upon me this very morning to 
MaveEton. I must admit the turn is witty s beg me so to do. It is the custom for authors 
and sprightly. to come and read their new plays to people of 
MascariLLe. I will sing you the tune I made rank, that they may induce us to approve of 
to it. them and give them a reputation. I leave you 
Catuos, Have you learned music? to imagine if, when we say anything, the pit 
MascariL1e, I? Not at all. 1o dares contradict us. As for me, I am very 
Catuos. How can you make a tune then? punctual in these things, and when I have 
MascarIL_eE. People of rank know every- made a promise to a poet, I always cry out 
thing without ever having learned anything. “Bravo” before the candles are lighted. 
Mabe Lon. His lordship is quite in the right, Mapeton. Do not say another word; Paris 
my dear. 1g is an admirable place. A hundred things hap- 
MascaRILLe. Listen if you like the tune: pen every day which people in the country, 


hem, hem, la, la. The inclemency of the season however clever they may be, have no idea of. 

has greatly injured the delicacy of my voice; CatHos. Since you have told us, we shall 

but no matter, it is in a free and easy way. consider it our duty to cry up lustily every 

(He sings: Oh! oh! quite without heed was zo word that is said. 

I, etc.) Mascari._e. I do not know whether I am 
CatHos. What a passion there breathes in deceived, but you look as if you had written 

this music. It is enough to make one expire some play yourself. 


with delight! Mabe ton. Eh! there may be something in 
MADELON. There is something plaintive in 25 what you say. 
it. MascariLre. Ah! upon my word, we must 


MascariL_eE. Do you not think that the air see it. Between ourselves, I have written one 
perfectly well expresses the sentiment, Stop which I intend to have brought out. 


thief, stop thief!? And then as if some one Catuos. Ay! to what company do you mean 
cried out very loud, Stop, stop, stop, stop,zo to give it? 

stop, stop thief! Then all at once like a person MAscARILLE. That is a very nice question, 
out of breath, Stop thief! indeed. To the actors of the hétel de Bour- 


MabELON. This is to understand the perfec- gogne; they alone can bring things into good 
tion of things, the grand perfection, the per- repute; the rest are ignorant creatures who 
fection of perfections. I declare it is altogether 3s recite their parts just as people speak in every- 
a wonderful performance. I am quite en- day life; they do not understand how to de- 


chanted with the air and the words. claim the verses, or to pause at a beautiful pas- 
CatHos. I never yet met with anything so sage; how can it be known where the fine lines 

excellent. are, if an actor does not stop at them, and 
MascariLLe. All that I do comes naturally 4° thereby tell you to applaud heartily? 

to me; it is without study. Catuos. Indeed! that is one way of making 


Mapeton. Nature has treated you like a an audience feel the beauties of any work; 
very fond mother; you are her spoiled child. things are only prized when they are well set 
MAscarRILLE. How do you pass away the off. 


time, ladies? 4s MAscaRILLe. What do you think of my top- 
Catuos. With nothing at all. knot, sword-knot, and rosettes? Do you find 
MapeLon. Until now we have lived in a ter- them harmonize with my coat? 

rible dearth of amusements. Catuos. Perfectly. 
MAscarRILLeE. I am at your service to at- MAScaRILLE. Do you think the ribbon well 

tend you to the play, one of these days, if you s0 chosen? 

will permit me. Indeed, a new comedy is to be MaveELon. Furiously well. It is real Per- 

acted which I should be very glad we might drigeon. 

see together. MascarILLe. What do you say to my rolls? 
MaDELON. There is no refusing you any- Mabe Lon. They look very fashionable. 


thing. ss MascariLte. I may at least boast that they 
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are a quarter of a yard wider than any that 
have been made. 

Maveton. I must own I never saw the ele- 
gance of dress carried farther. 

MASCARILLE. Please to fasten the reflection 5 
of your smelling faculty upon these gloves. 
MapeEtLon. They smell awfully fine. 

CatHos. I never inhaled a more delicious 
perfume. 

MascariL_e. And this? (He gives them his 10 
powdered wig to smell.) 

Mapeton. It has the true quality odour; it 
titillates the nerves of the upper region most 
deliciously. 

MascariL_e. You say nothing of my feath- 15 
ers. How do you like them? 

Catuos. Frightfully beautiful. 

MascariLLe. Do you know that every single 
one of them cost me a Louis-d’or? But it is 
my hobby to have generally everything of the 2° 
very best. 

Mapbeton. I assure you that you and I sym- 
pathize. I am furiously particular in every- 
thing I wear; I cannot endure even stockings, 
unless they are bought at a fashionable shop. 2; 

MASCARILLE (crying out suddenly). Oh! oh! 
oh! gently. Damme, ladies, you use me very 
ill; I have reason to complain of your be- 
haviour; it is not fair. 

Catuos. What is the matter with you? 

MaAScARILLE. What! two at once against my 
heart! to attack me thus right and left! Ha! 
This is contrary to the law of nations, the com- 
bat is too unequal, and I must cry out, ‘““Mur- 
den! 
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Catuos. Well, he does say things in a 
peculiar way. 
Mapbeton. He is a consummate wit. 


CatuHos. You are more afraid than hurt, and 
your heart cries out before it is even wounded. 40 
MAscaRILLeE. The devil it does! it is 

wounded all over from head to foot. 


ScENE X.—CATHOS, MADELON, MASCARILLE, 4; 


MAROTTE. 

Marotte. Madam, somebody asks to see 
you. 

MabeEton. Who! 

MarortTe. The Viscount de Jodelet. 

MAascaRILLe. The Viscount de Jodelet? 

Marorte. Yes, sir. 

Catuos. Do you know him? 

MascariLLe. He is my most intimate friend. 
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Mapeton. Shew him in immediately. 
MASCARILLE. We have not seen each other 

for some time; I am delighted to meet him. 
CatuHos. Here he comes. 


ScENE XI.—CatHos, MADELON, JODELET, 
MASCARILLE, MAROTTE, ALMANZOR. 


Mascarit_e. Ah, Viscount! 

JopeLeT. Ah, Marquis! 

(Embracing each other.) 
MASCARILLE. How glad I am to meet you! 
JODELET. How happy I am to see you here. 
MaAscaRILLeE. Embrace me once more, I pray 
you. 
MAbDELON (to CatHos). My dearest, we be- 
gin to be known; people of fashion find the 
way to our house. 

MascariLLe. Ladies, allow me to introduce 
this gentleman to you. Upon my word, he de- 
serves the honour of your acquaintance. 

JODELET. It is but just we should come and 
pay you what we owe; your charms demand 
their lordly rights from all sorts of people. 

MaDELoN. You carry your civilities to the 
utmost confines of flattery. 

CatTuHos. This day ought to be marked in 
our diary as a red-letter day. 

MADELON (to ALMANzoR). Come, boy, must 
you always be told things ove: and over again? 
Do you not observe there must be an ad- 
ditional chair? 

MAscariLLe. You must not be astonished to 
see the Viscount thus; he has but just re- 
covered from an illness, which, as you per- 
ceive, has made him so pale. 

JODELET. The consequence of continual at- 
tendance at court and the fatigues of war. 

MAscaRILLE. Do you know, ladies, that in 
the Viscount you behold one of the heroes of 
the age? He is a very valiant man. 

JopELET. Marquis, you are not inferior to 
me; we also know what you can do. 

MASCARILLE. It is true we have seen one 
another at work when there was need for it. 

Jopeter. And in places where it was hot. 

MAscaRILLE (looking at CatHos and MapE- 
Lon). Ay, but not so hot as here. Ha, ha, ha! 

JopELET. We became acquainted in the 
army; the first time we saw each other he 
commanded a regiment of horse aboard the 


galleys of Malta. 


MASCARILLE, True, but.for all that you were 


-;in the service before me; I remember that I 
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was but a young officer when you commanded MascarILLe. So ho! Champagne, Picard, 
two thousand horse. Bourguignon, Cascaret, Basque, La Verdure, 

Jopetet. War is a fine thing; but, upon my Lorrain, Provencal, La Wiolette. I wish the 
word, the court does not properly reward men deuce took all these footmen! I do not think 


of merit like us. 5 there is a gentleman in France worse served 
MASCARILLE. That is the reason I intend to than I am! These rascals are always out of 
hang up my sword. the way. 
Catuos. As for me, I have a tremendous Mapeton. Almazor, tell the servants of my 
liking for gentlemen of the army. lord marquis to go and fetch the musi- 
Mapeton. I love them, too; but I like brav- 10 cians, and ask some of the gentlemen and 
ery seasoned with wit. ladies to come and people the solitude of our 
MascarILLeE. Do you remember, Viscount, — ball. 
our taking that half-moon from the enemy at (Exit ALMANZOR.) 
the siege of Arras? MASCARILLE. Viscount, what do you say of 
JopeLeT. What do you mean by a half-1s those eyes? 
moon? It was a complete full moon. JoDELET. Why, Marquis, what do you think 
MascariLLe. I believe you are right. of them yourself? 
JopELeT. Upon my word, I ought to remem- MascaRILLe. I? I say that our liberty will 


ber it very well. I was wounded in the leg by have much difficulty to get away from here 
a hand-grenade, of which I still carry the 2oscot free. At least mine has suffered most 
marks. Pray, feel it, you can perceive what violent attacks; my heart hangs by a single 


sort of a wound it was. thread. 
Catuos (putting her hand to the place). MapDELOoN. How natural is all he says? He 
The scar is really large. gives to things a most agreeable turn. 


MascarILLe. Give me your hand for a mo-2; CATHOsS. He must really spend a tremendous 
ment, and feel this; there, just at the back deal of wit. 


of my head. Do you feel it? MascariLLE. To show you that I am in 
Mabe ton. Ay, I feel something. earnest, I shall make some extempore verses 
MAscarILLE. A musket shot which I re- upon my passion. (Seems to think.) 

ceived the last campaign I served in. 3o CatTHos. Oh! I beseech you by all that I 


JopELET (unbuttoning his breast). Here is hold sacred, let us hear something made upon 
a wound which went quite through me at the — us. 
attack of Gravelines. JopeLeT. I should be glad to do so too, 
MASCARILLE (putting his hand upon the but- but the quantity of blood that has been taken 
ton of his breeches). 1 am going to show youa3s from me lately, has greatly exhausted my 


tremendous wound. poetic vein. 
Maveton. There is no occasion for it, we MASCARILLE. Deuce take it! I always make 
believe it without seeing it. the first verse well, but I find the others 
MascaRILLe. They are honour’s marks, that more difficult. Upon my word, this is too 
show what a man is made of. 4oshort a time; but I will make you some ex- 
Catuos. We have not the least doubt of the tempore verses at my leisure, which you 
valour of you both. shall think the finest in the world. 
MASCARILLE. Viscount, is your coach wait- JopeLet. He is devilish witty. 
ing? MabELon. He—his wit is so gallant and 
JopELET. Why? 45 well expressed. 
MAscarILLE. We shall give these ladies an MASCARILLE. Viscount, tell me, when did 
airing, and offer them a collation. you see the Countess last? 
MaAbDELon. We cannot go out to-day. JopELEeT. I have not paid her a visit these 
Mascaritite. Let us send for musicians three weeks. 
then, and have a dance. so Mascaritte. Do you know that the duke 
JopELET. Upon my word, that is a happy came to see me this morning; he would fain 
thought. have taken me into the country to hunt a 


Mapveton. With all our hearts, but we must stag with him? 
have some additional company. MapbELon. Here come our friends. 


Li pelerG mos Row, LADIES 
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SCENE XII.—LuciLe, CELIMENE, CATHOs, 
MADELON, MASCARILLE, JODELET, Mar- 
OTTE, ALMANzOR, and MUSICIANS. 


Mapeion. Lawk! my dears, we beg your 
pardon. These gentlemen had a fancy to put 
life into our heels; we sent for you to fill up 
the void of our assembly. 

Lucite. We are certainly much obliged to 
you for doing so. 

MascariLie. This is a kind of extempore 
ball, ladies, but one of these days we shall 
give you one in form. Have the musicians 
come? 

ALMANZzOR. Yes, sir, they are here. 

CatHos. Come then, my dears, 
your places. 

MASCARILLE (dancing by himself and sing- 
Zoe) mua lala: layla laalaslas 

Mapreton. What a very elegant shape he 
has. 

Catuos. He looks as if he were a first-rate 
dancer. 

MASCARILLE (taking out MADELON 
dance). My freedom will dance a Couranto 
as well as my feet. Play in time, musi- 
cians, in time. Oh, what ignorant wretches! 
There is no dancing with them. The devil 


take 


take you all, can you not play in time? La, 20 


la, la, la, la, la, la, la? Steady, you country- 
scrapers! 

JopELET (dancing also). Hold, do not play 
so fast. I have but just recovered from an 
illness. 


Scene XIII.—Duvu Crotsy, LA GRANGE, Ca- 


THOS, MapELon, LUCILE, CELIMENE, 
JopeELeT, MaAscaRILLE, MaArotre, and 
MUSICIANS. 


LA GRANGE (with a stick in his hand). Ah! 


t025 


4oacting either handsome 


SCENE XIV.—CatTHos, MAaApELon, LUCILE, 
CELIMENE, MASCARILLE, JODELET, Mar- 
OTTE, and MUSICIANS. 


Maveton. What is the meaning of this? 

JODELET. It is a wager. 

CatTHos. What, allow yourselves 
beaten thus? 

MascariLLe. Good Heavens! I did not wish 
to appear to take any notice of it; because 
I am naturally very violent, and should have 
flown into a passion. 

Maveton. To suffer an insult like this in 
15 our presence! 

MAScaARILLE. It is nothing. Let us not leave 
off. We have known one another for a long 
time, and among friends one ought not to 
be so quickly offended for such a trifle. 


to be 


10 


20 


SCENE XV.—Duvu Croisy, LA GRANGE, MADE- 
LON, CATHOS, LUCILE, CELIMENE, Mas- 
CARILLE, JODELET, MAROTTE, and Must- 
CIANS. 


LA GRANGE. Upon my word, rascals, you 
shall not laugh at us, I promise you. Come in, 
you there. (Three or four men enter.) 

Mapeton. What means this impudence to 
come and disturb us in our own house? 

Du Crotsy. What, ladies, shall we allow 
our footmen to be received better than our- 
selves? Shall they come to make love to you 


35 at our expense, and even give a ball in your 


honour? 

Mapeton. Your footmen? 

La GRANGE. Yes, our footmen; and you 
must give me leave to say that it is not 
or honest to spoil 
them for us, as you do. 

Mapeton. O Heaven! what insolence! 

LA GRANGE. But they shall not have the ad- 
vantage of our clothes to dazzle your eyes. 


ah! scoundrels, what are you doing here? We 4s Upon my word, if you are resolved to like 


have been looking for you these three hours. 
(He beats MASCARILLE.) 

MASCARILLE. Oh! oh! oh! you did not tell 
me that blows should be dealt about. 


JopELET (who is also beaten). Oh! oh! oh! so 


LA GRANGE. It becomes you well, you rascal, 
to pretend to be a man of rank. 

Du Crotsy. This will teach you to know 
yourself, 


them, it shall be for their handsome looks 
only. Quick, let them be stripped immediately. 

JopELET. Farewell, a long farewell to all 
our fine clothes. 

MaAscariL_eE. The marquisate and viscount- 
ship are at an end. 

Dv Crotsy. Ah! ah; you knaves, you have 
the impudence to become our rivals. I as- 
sure you, you must go somewhere else to bor- 
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row finery to make yourselves agreeable to Gorcisus. Yes, it is a cruel trick, but you 

your mistresses. ‘may thank your own impertinence for it, you 
La GRANGE. It is too much to supplant us, jades. They have revenged themselves for the 

and that with our own clothes. way you treated them; and yet, unhappy man 
MascarILLe. O fortune, how fickle you are! s that I am, I must put up with the affront. 
Du Crorsy. Quick, pull everything off them. Mapeton. Ah! I swear we will be revenged, 


La GRANGE. Make haste and take away all or I shall die in the attempt. And you, rascals, 
these clothes. Now, ladies, in their present dare you remain here after your insolence? 
condition you may continue your amours MascarILLE. Do you treat a marquis in 
with them as long as you please; we leave 10 this manner? This is the way of the world; 
you perfectly free; this gentleman and I de- the least misfortune causes us to be slighted 
clare solemnly that we shall not be in the by those who before caressed us. Come along, 
least degree jealous. brother, let us go and seek our fortune some- 

where else; I perceive they love nothing here 
15 but outward show, and have no regard for 
ScENE XVI.—Mapveton, CatTHos, JopELET, worth unadorned. (They both leave.) 
MASCARILLE, and MUSICIANS. 


CatHos. What a confusion! ScENE XVIII.—Gorcisus, MADELON, CATHOs, 
Mapveton. I am nearly bursting with vex- 20 and MUSICIANS. 
ation. 
First Musicrtan. (to MASCARILLE). What First Musician. Sir, as they have not 
is the meaning of this? Who is to pay us? paid us, we expect you to do so, for it was 
MascariLLe. Ask my lord the viscount. in this house we played. 
First Musician (to JODELET). Who is to2zs GorcrBus (beating them). Yes, yes, I shall 
give us our money? satisfy you; this is the coin I will pay you in. 
JopELET. Ask my lord the marquis. As for you, you sluts, I do not know why 


I should not serve you in the same way; we 
shall become the common talk and laughing- 
ScENE XVII.—GorciBus, MApELon, CatHos, 20 stock of everybody; this is what you have 
JODELET, MASCARILLE, and MUSICIANS. brought upon yourselves by your fooleries. 
Out of my sight and hide yourselves, you 
Gorcipus. Ah! you hussies, you have put jades; go and _ hide yourselves forever. 
us in a nice pickle, by what I can see! I  (Alome.) And you, that are the cause of their 
have heard about your fine goings on from 3s folly, you stupid trash, mischievous amuse- 
those two gentlemen who just left. ments for idle minds, you novels, verses, 
Mapveton. Ah, father! they have played us songs, sonnets, and sonatas, the devil take you 

a cruel trick. all. 


MARQUISE DE SEVIGNE 
(1626-1696) 


To the devotion of Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, 
Marquise de Sévigné, for her daughter, the Com- 
tesse de Grignan, we owe the majority of her 
delightfully entertaining letters. Since her daugh- 
ter’s husband was Lieutenant Governor of Prov- 
ence, she was forced to separate from her beloved 
child. She was determined, however, that the 
Comtesse should not lack for news of the gay 
court life of Louis XIV. So in the inimitable let- 
ters she chats about the gossip of her day and 
the experiences of her famous friends. “What 
glorious matter for talk,” one of her own phrases, 
might well stand as a keynote for these revela- 
tions. 

Madame de Sévigné had to a superlative degree 


LETTERS 
TO THE COUNT DE BUSSY 
Paris, December 4, 1668. 


Have you not received the letter, sir, in 
which I gave life, disdaining to kill you at 
my feet? I expected an answer to this noble 
action; but you have thought it unworthy 
of your notice: you have contented yourself 
with rising from the ground and taking your 
sword, as I commanded you. I hope you will 
never again employ it against me. 

I must tell you a piece of news, that will, 
I am sure, give you pleasure. It is, that the 
prettiest girl in France is going to be married, 
not to the handsomest youth, but to one of the 
worthiest men in the kingdom, to M. de 
Grignan, whom you have long known. All his 
wives died to give place to your cousin, and, 
through extraordinary kindness, even his 
father and mother died too; so that knowing 
him to be richer than ever, and finding him 


that most valuable characteristic of letter writers, 
the ability to reflect her charming personality in 
her letters. They are witty and at times satirical. 
They show keenness of observation and a relish 
for anecdotes. In spite of her disappointments 
and worries she was usually gay at heart, for 
she had a sense of humor. The style of the let- 
ters is an exuberant one characterized by multi- 
plicity of details. She knew how to keep the 
reader in suspense without losing his interest, 
for she wrote clearly and vividly. 

The translation of the following letters is that 
of the edition of Richard Aldington used by the 
permission of Brentano’s. 


of Arles, his other uncle, the Archbishop of 
Usez being on the spot, the business will be 
finished; probably before the end of the year. 
As I am a lover of decorum, I could not fail 
Sasking your advice and approbation. The 
public seems pleased: this is a great deal; 
for we are such fools as to be almost al- 
ways governed by its opinion. 


10 


TO M. DE COULANGES 


Paris, Monday, December 15, 1670. 

‘5 JT am going to tell you a thing the most as- 
tonishing, the most surprising, the most mar- 
vellous, the most miraculous, the most magnif- 
icent, the most confounding, the most un- 
heard of, the most singular, the most extraor- 
20 dinary, the most incredible, the most unfore- 
seen, the greatest, the least, the rarest, the 
most common, the most public, the most pri- 
vate till to-day, the most brilliant, the most 
enviable; in short, a thing of which there is 


besides, by birth, situation, and good quali- 25 but one example in past ages, and that not 


ties, everything we could wish, we have not 


trafficked with him, as is customary, on the 
occasion, but confided in the two families 
that have gone before us. He seems very well 


an exact one neither; a thing that we cannot 
believe at Paris; how then wili it gain credit 
at Lyons? a thing which makes everybody 
cry; “Lord, have mercy upon us!” a thing 


pleased with the alliance, and, as soon as we 3° which causes the greatest joy to Madame de 


have heard from his uncle the Archbishop 


Rohan and Madame de Hauterive; a thing, 
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in fine, which is to happen on Sunday next, 
when those who are present will doubt the 
evidence of their senses; a thing, though it 
is to be done on Sunday, yet perhaps will not 
be finished on Monday. I cannot bring my- 
self to tell it you: guess what it is. I give you 
three times to do it in. What, not a word to 
throw at a dog? Well then, I find I must tell 
you. Monsieur de Lauzun is to be married 
next Sunday at the Louvre, to , pray 
guess to whom! I give you four times to do it 
in, I give you six, I give you a hundred. Says 
Madame de Coulanges, “It is really very 
hard to guess: perhaps it is Madame de la 
Valliére,” Indeed, Madame, it is not. “It is 
Mademoiselle de Retz, then.” No, nor she 
neither; you are extremely provincial. “Lord, 
bless me,” say you, “what stupid wretches 
we are! it is Mademoiselle de Colbert all the 
while.” Nay, now you are still farther from 
the mark. “Why then it must certainly be 
Mademoiselle de Crequi.” You have it not 
yet. Well, I find I must tell you at last. He 
is to be married next Sunday, at the Louvre, 
with the King’s leave, to Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle de—Mademoiselle—guess, pray 
guess her name: he is to be married to Made- 
moiselle, the great Mademoiselle; Mademoi- 
selle, daughter to the late Monsieur; Madam- 
oiselle, granddaughter to Henry the Fourth; 
Mademoiselle d’Eu, Mademoiselle de Dombes, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Madameoiselle 
d’Orléans, Mademoiselle, the king’s cousin- 
german, Mademoiselle, destined to the Throne, 
Mademoiselle, the only match in France that 
was worthy of Monsieur. What glorious mat- 
ter for talk! If you should burst forth like 
a bedlamite, say we have told you a lie, that 
it is false, that we are making a jest of you, 
and that a pretty jest it is without wit or in- 
vention; in short, if you abuse us, we shall 
think you quite in the right; for we have 
done just the same things ourselves. Fare- 
well, you will find by the letters you receive 
this post, whether we tell you truth or not. 


TO MME. DE GRIGNAN 
Friday, February 20, 1671. 
I cannot express how desirous I am to hear 


from you. Consider, my dear, I have not had 
a letter since that from La Palice: I know 


nor of your route to Provence. I am very 
certain that there are letters for me; but 
then I want them, and they do not come. I 
have nothing left to comfort and amuse me 


5 but writing to you. 


You must know that Wednesday night last, 
after I came from M. de Coulanges where 
we had been making up our packets for the 
post, I began to think of going to bed. That 


ro ls nothing very extraordinary, you will say; 


but what follows is so. About three o’clock 
in the morning I was awakened with a cry 
of Thieves! Fire! and it seemed so near, 
and grew so loud, that I had not the least 


15 doubt of its being in the house; I even fancied 


I heard them talking of my little grand- 
daughter. I imagined she was burned to death, 
and in that apprehension got up without a 
light, trembling in such a manner that I 


20 could scarcely stand. I ran directly to her 


room, which is the room that was yours, and 
found everything quiet; but I saw Guitant’s 
house all in flames, and the fire spreading to 
Madame de Vauvineux’s. The flames cast a 


25 light over our court-yard and that of Guitant, 


that made them look shocking. All was out- 
cry, hurry, and confusion, and the beams and 
joists falling down made a dreadful noise. 
I immediately ordered our doors to be opened, 


30 and my people to give assistance. Monsieur 


de Guitant sent me a casket of, valuables, 
which I secured in my cabinet, and then went 
into the street, to gape like the rest. There 
I found Monsieur and Madam Guitant in a 


35 manner ndked; Madame de Vauvineux, the 


Venetian Ambassador, and all his people, with 
little Vauvineux, whom they were carrying 
fast asleep to the Ambassador’s house, with 
a great deal of movables and plate. Madame 


4o de Vauvineux had removed all her goods. As 


for our house, I knew it was as safe as if it 
had been on an island, but I was greatly con- 
cerned for my poor neighbors. Madame Gué- 
ton and her brother gave some excellent di- 


45 rections, but we were all in consternation; the 


fire was so fierce that there was no approach- 
ing it, and no one supposed it would cease: 
till it had burnt poor Guitant’s house entirely 
down. Guitant himself was a melancholy ob- 


so ject; he was for flying to save his mother, 


who was in the midst of the flames, as he 
supposed, in the upper part of the house; 
but his wife clung about him, and held him as 
tightly as she could. He was in the greatest 


nothing of the rest of your journey to Lyons, 55 distress between the grief of not being able 
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to save his mother, and the fear of injuring 
his wife, who was nearly five months with 
child. At last he begged me to lay hold of 
her, which I did, and he went in search of his 
mother, who, he found, had passed through 
the flames and was safe. He then endeavoured 
to save some papers, but found it impossible 
to get near the place where they were. At 
length he came back to the spot where he had 
left us, and where I had prevailed on his wife 
to sit down. Some charitable Capuchins 
worked so well, and so skilfully, that they 
cut off the communication of the fire. Water 
was thrown upon the rest that was burning, 
and at last the battle ceased for want of 
combatants, but not till several of the best 
apartments were entirely consumed. It was 
looked upon as fortunate that any part of the 
house was saved; though as it is, poor Guit- 
ant will lose at least ten thousand crowns: 
for they propose to rebuild the room that was 
painted and gilded. There were several fine 
pictures of M. Le Blanc’s lost, whose house 
it was, besides tables, looking-glasses, tapes- 
try, and other valuable pieces of furniture. 
They are greatly concerned about some let- 
ters, which I imagine to be those of the 
Prince. By this it was near five o'clock in the 
morning, and time to think of getting Madame 
de Guitant to rest; I offered her my bed, but 
Madame Guéton put her into hers, as she 
had several apartments in her house unoc- 
cupied. We wished her to be bled, and sent 
for Boucher, who is apprehensive of a mis- 
carriage from the violence of the fright. She 
is still at Madame Guéton’s, where every- 
body goes to see her. You will naturally ask, 
how the fire happened; but that no one can 
tell. There was not a spark in the room where 
it first broke out. Could anyone have thought 
of diverting himself at so melancholy a 
time, what pictures might he not have drawn 
of us in the situation we were then in! 
Guitant was naked, except his shirt and 
drawers; his wife was without stockings, and 
had lost one of her slippers; Madame de 
Vauvineux was in a short under-petticoat, 
without a night-gown; all the footmen and 
neighbours were in their night-caps. The Am- 
bassador, in his night-gown and long peruke, 
maintained very well the importance of a 
serenissimo; but his secretary was a most 
admirable figure. You talk of the breast of 
Hercules; this was quite another thing; we 


and perfectly exposed, for the string that 
should have tied his shirt had been lost in the 
engagement. So much for the melancholy news 
of one quarter. Let me beg of Deville that 
s he would take his rounds every night, after 
the family is in bed, to see that the fire 
is out everywhere, for we cannot be too care- 
ful to prevent accidents of this kind. I hope 
the water was favourable to you in your pass- 


ro age; in a word, I wish you every happiness, 


and implore the God of heaven to preserve 
you from every evil. 

Monsieur de Ventadour was to have been 
married on Thursday, that is yesterday, but 


15 1s ill of a fever. The Marshall de La Motte 


has. lost as good as five hundred crowns’ 
worth of fish. The othe: day while we were at 
table at M. du Man’s, Courcelles told us 
he had two such great bumps on his head, 


20 that he could not get his wig on. This silly 


speech made us all rise from table before we 
had done with the fruit, for fear of laugh- 
ing in his face. Presently in came d'Olonne, 
upon which M. de la Rochefoucauld whispers 


=5to me, “Madame, these two can never stay in 


a room together”: and so it proved; for 
shortly after, Courcelles went away. 

Here are a number of trifles for you, my 
dear child; for to be continually telling you 


so that I love you, that I think of nothing but 


you, that I employ myself about nothing but 
what concerns you, that you are the delight 
of my life, and that no one was ever so ten- 
derly beloved, must certainly be a tiresome 


$5 repetition. 


TO MME. DE GRIGNAN 
Paris, Friday, February 9, 1680. 
I see you are in the midst of the pleasures 


of the carnival, my beautiful dear; you give 
little private suppers to eighteen or twenty 


45 ladies: I am well acquainted with your mode 


of life, and the heavy expenses you incur at 
Aix, but yet, amidst all this bustle, I fancy 
you contrive to have plenty of rest. We say 
sometimes, I will have pleasure for my money; 


sobut I think I hear you say, I will have rest 


for mine; take your rest, then, and enjoy, at 
least, this advantage. I cannot help being sur- 
prised that a minuet-tune does not tempt you 
sometimes. What! not a single step! no mo- 


had a full view of it: it was white, fat, plump, sstion of the shoulders! Quite insensible! It is 
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not to be believed, it is unnatural; I never 
yet knew you sit still on these occasions, and, 
were I to draw such inferences as I commonly 
do, I should imagine you much worse than you 
say you are. 

There was yesterday evening an enchanting 
entertainment at the Hotel de Condé. The 
Princess of Conti named one of the Duke’s 
daughters, with the Prince de la Roche-sur- 
Yon. First was the christening, then the din- 
ner; but what a dinner! Then a play, but 
what a play! Interspersed with fine pieces of 
music, and the best opera-dancers. A theatre 
built by the fairies; such perspectives, orange- 
trees loaded with fruits, and flowers, fes- 
toons, pilasters, scenes, and other decorations; 
in short, the whole expense of the evening 
cost no less than two thousand louis-d ors, 
all for the sake of the pretty Princess. 

The opera (of Proserpine) is superior to 
every other. The Chevalier tells me he has sent 
you several of the airs, and that he saw a 
gentleman who said he had sent you the 
words; I dare say you will like it. There is 
a scene in it, between Mercury and Ceres, 
which requires no interpreter to be under- 
stood; it must have been approved, since it 
has been performed; but you will judge for 
yourself. 

The poisoning affair is grown quite flat; 
nothing new is said of it. The report is that 
there will be no more blood spilt; you will 
make your own reflections, as we do. The 
Abbe Colbert is made coadjutor of Rouen. 
They talk of a journey into Flanders. No one 
knows what this assembling of the forces por- 
tends. 

Friar Ange has raised Marshal de Bellefond 
from the dead; he had cured his lungs, that 
were incurable. Madame de Coulanges and 
I have been to visit the Grand Master, who 
has been almost at death’s door for a fort- 
night past; his gout had returned: add to 
this an oppression which made every one 
suppose he was at his last gasp; cold sweats, 
light-headedness; in short, he was as ill as 
it was possible to be. The physicians could 
give him no relief; he sent for Friar Ange, 
who has cured him, and brought him from the 
very gates of death, by the gentlest and most 
agreeable medicines; the oppression went off, 
the gout fell back into his knees and feet, 
and he is now out of danger. 

Adieu, my dear child! I still lead the same 


un 


15 


20 


30 


35 


40 


45 


widows; sometimes here, sometimes eating 
chicken with Madame de Coulanges; but al- 
ways pleased to think I am gliding down the 
stream with old Time, and hastening the 
happy moment, when I shall see you again. 


TO THE PRESIDENT DE MOULCEAU 
Wednesday, March 2, 1689. 


What things, sir, may not be said! What a 
period in the history of our monarch is the 
manner in which he has received the King 
of England! The presents with which he has 
loaded him in setting out from hence for 
Ireland; vessels at Brest where he now is, 
frigates, troops, officers; the Count d’Avaux 
as Ambassador extraordinary and adviser, and 
who is also to have the care of the troops 
and money; two millions on his departure, and 
as much afterwards as he vants! Besides these 
great things, he has given him his arms, his 
helmet, his cuirass, which cannot fail of bring- 
ing good fortune to him. He has given him 
arms sufficient for ten or twelve thousand men. 
And as to little conveniences, they are innumer- 
able: post-chaises admirably made, caleches, 
carriage and saddle-horses, services of gold 
and silver, toilets, linen, camp-beds, magnifi- 
cent swords of state, swords for service, pis- 
tols; in short, everything of every kind that 
can be thought of; and in embracing him 
as he bid him adieu he said to him, “You 
cannot say that I am not affected at your 
departure: I own to you, however, that I wish 
never to see you again. But if, unfortunately, 
you should return, be assured you will find 
me as you leave me.” Nothing could be better 
said, nothing more just; generosity, magnifi- 
cence, magnamity, were never exercised as 
they have been by His Majesty on this occa- 
sion, 

We hope that the Irish war will be a power- 
ful diversion, and prevent the Prince of 
Orange from tormenting us, by descents upon 
our coast; and thus our three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, our armies so well stationed 
everywhere, will only serve to make the King 


5° feared, without anyone daring to attack him. 


This is a time of political discussion. I 
should very much like to hear you talk over 
these great events. I enclose the opinion of 
a respectable upholsterer on the questions, 


life, either in the suburbs or with these good ss respecting furniture, of Madame de Moul- 


ier R's 


ceau; but, whatever he may say of a gold 
fringe and double taffeties for curtains, and 
though there are many such here, nothing is 
so pretty, so suitable, or so cool for the sum- 
mer, as curtains made of these beautiful taf- 
feties single, and tapestry the same. I have 
seen them at several houses, and admire 
them exceedingly: everything must be looped 
up, and plaited, as he has directed; for the 
other kind of furniture you must have damask 
or brocade. 

Our friend will give you an account him- 
self of what he knows, but what it is I do 
not know; for, since he has resided here, I 
never see him; and when I ask him the reason 
of this, he replies that I am too near. This 
pleasantry is a truth. If I did not sometimes 
contrive to stumble upon him, when he is 
leaving the house to attend one or other of 
the three or four dinners, to which he is daily 
invited, he would be a stranger to my eyes. 
I am obliged to wish him again at the Faux- 
bourg de St. Germain, to resume the inter- 
course that has subsided between us for more 
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than thirty years. In this conduct, sir, is 
there anything that any jealousy can lay hold 
of? Yours will be fully satisfied. 

M. de la Trousse has taken a milk diet all 
5 the winter, and is much better; it is sup- 
posed he will have a separate command in 
Poitou. There are three thousand infantry, 
and all together five or six armies; but no 
one yet knows precisely what post he is to 

1o have: my daughter’s is in Provence, mine will 
soon be in Brittany. 

The little Marquis has a beautiful com- 
pany in his uncle’s regiment; and I shall 
everywhere preserve for you the truest esteem, 

15 accompanied by a regard which must make 
the jealous tremble. 


[Passage from M. de Corbinelli omitted] 


Ny 
Oo 


A thousand respects to your lady; I wish 
I could render her greater service. 

Does Madame ... . dislike the action that 
is to be brought against her? 


JEAN RACINE 
(1639-1699) 


Jean Racine disputes with Pierre Corneille the 
honor of being the greatest of the French clas- 
sical dramatic poets. All of Racine’s plays, based 
upon Greek, Latin, and Biblical subjects, have 
as their central theme the inevitableness of des- 
tiny and passion. By solving his problems more 
in accordance with logic than human psychology, 
he enhances the dramatic element. He accepted 
the form of the French classic drama as deter- 
mined by his predecessors, a form which allowed 
him but limited freedom of procedure. 

His characters are painstakingly decorous in 


PHADRA 


CHARACTERS 


TuesEus, Son of Asgeus and King of Athens. 

Puapra, Wife of Theseus and Daughter of Minos 
and Pasiphaé. 

Hippotytus, Son of Theseus and Antiope, Queen 
of the Amazons. 

Aricia, Princess of the Blood Royal of Athens. 

(EnonE, Nurse of Phaedra. 

THERAMENES, Tutor of Hippolytus. 

IsMENE, Bosom Friend of Aricia. 

Panope, Waiting-woman of Phedra. 

Guards. 


The scene is laid at Trazen, a town of the Pelopon- 
nesus, 


AGT E 
SCENE I 
HippoLytus, THERAMENES. 
Hrepotytus. My mind is settled, dear 
Theramenes, 
And I can stay no more in lovely Troezen. 
In doubt that racks my soul with mortal an- 
guish, 
I grow ashamed of such long idleness. 
Six months and more my father has been 
gone, 5 
And what may have befallen one so dear 
I know not, nor what corner of the earth 
Hides him. 
THERAMENES. And 


you look for him? 
Already, to content your just alarm, 


where, prince, will 


action and speech; the plays present no bloody 
or rough deeds; and their sombreness is un- 
relieved by jest or comedy. He brought the 
Alexandrine—rhymed verses of twelve syllables 
of six measures—to a high state of polish, if not 
to cold and glittering perfection. His masterly 
verse and his preference for aristocratic char- 
acters (his plays contain no mobs or low-born or 
even middle-class people) limit his appeal to the 
cultivated and fastidious. 

The translation of the Phedre 
Robert B. Boswell in Bohn’s Library. 


is that of 


Have I not cross’d the seas on either side to 

Of Corinth, ask’d if aught were known of 
Theseus 

Where Acheron is lost among the Shades, 

Visited Elis, doubled Toenarus, 

And sail’d into the sea that saw the fall 

Of Icarus? Inspired with what new hope, 1; 

Under what favour’d skies think you to trace 

His footsteps? Who knows if the King, your 
father, 

Wishes the secret of his absence known? 

Perchance, while we are trembling for his 
life, 

The hero calmly plots some fresh intrigue, 20 

And only waits till the deluded fair— 

Hippotytus. Cease, dear Theramenes, re- 

spect the name 

Of Theseus. Youthful errors have been left 

Behind, and no unworthy obstacle 

Detains him. Phedra long has fix’d a heart 25 

Inconstant once, nor need she fear a rival. 

In seeking him I shall but do my duty, 

And leave a place I dare no longer see. 

THERAMENES. Indeed! When, prince, did 

you begin to dread 

These peaceful haunts, so dear to happy child- 
hood, 30 

Where I have seen you oft prefer to stay, 

Rather than meet the tumult and the pomp 

Of Athens and the court? What danger shun 
you, 

Or shall I say what grief? 


HIpPo.ytus. That happy time 
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Is gone, and all is changed, since to these 


shores a 
The gods sent Phaedra. 
THERAMENES. I' perceive the cause 


Of your distress. It is the queen whose sight 

Offends you. With a step-dame’s spite she 
schemed 

Your exile soon as she set eyes on you. 

But if her hatred is not wholly vanish’d, 40 

It has at least taken a milder aspect. 

Besides, what danger can a dying woman, 

One too who longs for death, bring on your 
head? 

Can Phedra, sick’ning of a dire disease 

Of which she will not speak, weary of life 4; 

And of herself, form any plots against you? 

Hippotytus. It is not her vain enmity I 

fear: 

Another foe alarms Hippolytus. 

I fly, it must be own’d from young Aricia, 

The sole survivor of an impious race. 50 

THERAMENES. What! You become her per- 

secutor too! 

The gentle sister of the cruel sons 

Of Pallas shared not in their perfidy; 


Why should you hate such _ charming 

innocence? 
Hipporytus. I should not need to fly, if it 
were hatred. 55 


THERAMENES. May I then learn the mean- 

ing of your flight? 

Is this the proud Hippolytus I see, 

Than whom there breathed no fiercer foe to 
love 

And to that yoke which Theseus has so oft 

Endured? And can it be that Venus, scorn’d 60 

So long, will justify your sire at last? 

Has she, then, setting you with other mortals, 

Forced e’en Hippolytus to offer incense 

Before her? Can you love? 


HIppoLytTvus. Friend, ask me not. 
You, who have known my heart from 
infancy 65 


And all its feelings of disdainful pride, 
Spare me the shame of disavowing all 
That I profess’d. Born of an Amazon, 
The wildness that you wonder at, I suck’d 
With mother’s milk. When come to riper 
age, 70 
Reason approved what Nature had implanted. 
Sincerely bound to me by zealous service, 
You told me then the story of my sire, 
And know how oft, attentive to your voice, 
I kindled when I heard his noble acts, 75 
As you described him bringing consolation 


To mortals for the absence of Alcides, 

The highways clear'd of monsters and of 
robbers, 

Procrustes, Cercyon, Sciro, Sinnis slain, 

The Epidaurian giant’s bones dispersed, 80 

Crete reeking with the blood of Minotaur. 

But when you told me of less glorious deeds, 

Troth plighted here and there and every- 


where, 

Young Helen stolen from her home at 
Sparta, 

And Periboea’s tears in Salamis, 85 


With many another trusting heart deceived 
Whose very names have ’scaped his memory, 
Forsaken Ariadne to the rocks 
Complaining; last this Phedra, bound to him 
By better ties—you know with what 
regret 90 
I heard and urged you to cut short the tale, 
Happy had I been able to erase 
From my remembrance that unworthy part 
Of such a splendid record. I, in turn, 
Am I too made the slave of love, and 
brought 95 
To stoop so low? The more contemptible 
That no renown is mine such as exalts 
The name of Theseus, that no monsters 
quell’d 
Have given me a right to share his weakness. 
And if my pride of heart must needs be 
humbled, 100 
Aricia should have been the last to tame it. 
Vas I beside myself to have forgotten 
Eternal barriers of separation 
Between us? By my father’s stern command 
Her brethren’s blood must ne’er be rein- 
forced 105 
By sons of hers; he dreads a single shoot 
From stock so guilty, and would fain with 
her 
Bury their name, that, even to the tomb 
Content to be his ward, for her no torch 
Of Hymen may be lit. Shall I espouse 110 
Her rights against my sire, rashly provoke 
His wrath, and launch upon a mad career— 
THERAMENES. The gods, dear prince, if 
once your hour is come, 
Care little for the reasons that should guide 


us. 
Wishing to shut your eyes, Theseus unseals 
them; 5 


His hatred, stirring a rebellious flame 
Within you, lends his enemy new charms. 
And, after all, why should a guiltless passion 
Alarm you? Dare you not essay its sweetness, 
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But follow rather a fastidious scruple? 

Fear you to stray where Hercules 
wander’d? 

What heart so stout that Venus has not 
vanquish’d? 

Where would you be yourself, so long her 
foe, 

Had your own mother, constant in her scorn 

Of love, ne’er glowed with tenderness for 
Theseus ? 125 

What boots it to affect a pride you feel not? 

Confess it, all is changed; for some time past 

You have been seldom seen with wild delight 

Urging the rapid car along the strand, 

Or, skilful in the art that Neptune taught, 130 

Making th’ unbroken steed obey the bit; 

Less often have the woods return’d your 
shouts; 

A secret burden on your spirits cast 

Has dimm’d your eye. How can I doubt you 
love? 

Vainly would you conceal the fatal wound. 135 

Has not the fair Aricia touch’d your heart? 

Hippotytus. Theramenes, I go to find my 
father. 
THERAMENES. Will you not see the queen 

before you start, 

My prince? 


120 


has 


Hipporytus. That is my purpose: you can | 


tell her. 
Yes, I will see her; duty bids me do it. 140 
But what new ill vexes her dear none? 


SCENE II 
Hippotytus, CENONE, THERAMENES. 


(CENoNE. Alas, my lord, what.grief was e’er 
like mine? 
The queen has almost touch’d the gates of 
death. 
Vainly close watch I keep by day and night, 
E’en in my arms a secret malady 
Slays her, and all her senses are disorder’d. ; 
Weary yet restless from her couch she rises, 
Pants for the outer air, but bids me see 
That no one on her misery intrudes. 
She comes. 
Hippotytus. Enough. She shall not be 
disturb’d, 
Nor be confronted with a face she hates. 10 


SCENE III 


PH#prRA, (ENONE. 


PH#prA. We have gone far enough. Stay, 
dear G:none; 


Strength fails me, and I needs must rest 
awhile. 

My eyes are dazzled with this glaring light 
So long unseen, my trembling knees refuse 
Support. Ah me! 

(none. Would Heaven that our tears; 
Might bring relief! 

Puapra. Ah, how these cumbrous gauds, 
These veils oppress me! What officious hand 
Has tied these knots, and gather’d o’er my 


brow 
These clustering coils? How all conspires to 
add 
To my distress! 
CENONE. What is one moment wish’d, 10 


The next, is irksome. Did you not just now, 
Sick of inaction, bid us deck you out, 
And, with your former energy recall’d, 
Desire to go abroad, and see the light 
Of day once more? You see it, and would 
fain 15 
Be hidden from the sunshine that you sought. 
PH-pRA. Thou glorious author of a hapless 


race, 

Whose daughter *twas my mother’s boast to 
be, 

Who well may’st blush to see me in such 
plight, 


For the last time I come to look on thee, 20 
O Sun! 
CENONE. What! Still are you in love with 
death? 
Shall I ne’er see you, reconciled to life, 
Forego these cruel accents of despair? 
PuHaprRA. Would I were seated in the for- 
est’s shade! 
When may I follow with delighted eye, 2; 
Thro’ glorious dust flying in full career, 
A chariot— 

CENoNE. Madam? 

PHEDRA. Have I lost my senses? 
What said I? and where am I? Whither stray 
Vain wishes? Ah! The gods have made me 

mad. 
I blush, Génone, and confusion covers - 30 
My face, for I have let you see too clearly 


The shame and grief that, in my own 
despite, 
O’erflow these eyes of mine. 
CENONE. If you must blush, 


Blush at a silence that inflames your woes. 
Resisting all my care, deaf to my voice, 3; 
Will you have no compassion on yourself, 
But let your life be ended in mid course? 
What evil spell has drain’d its fountain dry? 


PHZEDRA ; 573 
Thrice have the shades of night obscured the | Whereat your conscience should be still 
heav’ns | alarm’d? 
Since sleep has enter’d thro’ your eyes, and PH#&prRA. Have I not said enough? Spare 
thrice 40 me the rest. 
The dawn has chased the darkness thence, ; I die to save myself a full confession. 
since food (ENoNE. Die then, and keep a silence so 
Pass’d your wan lips, and you are faint and inhuman; 75 
languid. But seek some other hand to close your eyes. 


To what dread purpose is your heart inclined? 

How dare you make attempts upon your 
life, 

And so offend the gods who gave it you, 45 

Prove false to Theseus and your marriage 
vows, 

Ay, and betray your most unhappy children, 

Bending their necks yourself beneath the 
yoke? 

That day, be sure, which robs them of their 
mother, 

Will give high hopes back to the stranger’s 


son, 50 | 


To that proud enemy of you and yours, 
To whom an Amazon gave birth, I mean 
Hippolytus— 

PHADRA. 

CENONE. 
Moves you! 

PuH#prRA. Unhappy woman, to what name 

Gave your mouth utterance? 

CENONE. Your wrath is just. ss 
Tis well that that ill-omen’d name can rouse 
Such rage. Then live. Let love and duty urge 
Their claims. Live, suffer not this son of 

Scythia, 
Crushing your 
sway, 
To rule the noble offspring of the gods, 60 
The purest blood of Greece. Make no de- 
lay; 
Each moment threatens death; quickly restore 


Ye gods! 
Ah, this reproach 


children ’neath his odious 


Your shatter’d strength, while yet the torch 


of life 
Holds out, and can be fann‘d into a flame. 
Puezpra. Too long have I endured its guilt 
and shame! 65 
G@None. Why? What remorse gnaws at 
your heart? What crime 
Can have disturb’d you thus? Your hands 
are not 
Polluted with the blood of innocence? 
PuzprA. Thanks be to Heav’n, my hands 
are free from stain. 
Would that my soul were innocent as they! 70 


CENoNE. What awful project have you then | 
| Last, most unhappy of a family 


conceived, 


Tho’ but a spark of life remains within you, 
My soul shall go before you to the Shades. 


| A thousand roads are always open thither; 


Pain’'d at your 
choose 
The shortest. Cruel one, when has my faith 


Til 
80 


want of confidence, 


| Deceived you? Think how in my arms you 


lay 
New born. For you, my country and my. 
children 


I have forsaken. Do you thus repay 


| My faithful service? 


PHEDRA. What do you expect g; 

From words so bitter? Were I to break 
silence, 
Horror would freeze your blood. 

(CENONE. What can you say 
To horrify me more than to behold 
You die before my eyes? 

PHDRA. When you shall know 
My crime, my death will follow none the 

less, 
But with the added stain of guilt. 

(ENONE. Dear Madam, 
By all the tears that I have shed for you, 
By these weak knees I clasp, relieve my 


90 


mind 
From torturing doubt. 
PHEDRA. It is your wish. Then rise. 


(EnoneE. I hear you. Speak. 

PyzprA. Heavns! How shall I begin? 9g; 

CENoNE. Dismiss vain fears, you wound me 
with distrust. 

Puazpra. O fatal animosity of Venus! 
Into what wild distractions did she cast 
My mother! 

CENoNE. Be they blotted from remembrance, 
And for all time to come buried in silence. 100 

Puepra. My sister Ariadne, by what love 
Were you betrayd to death, on lonely shores 
Forsaken! 

(ENonE. Madam, what deep-seated pain 
Prompts these reproaches against all your 

kin? 

Puepra. It is the will of Venus, and I 

perish, 


105 
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Where all were wretched. 


(CENONE. Do you love? 

PH-EDRA. I feel 
All its mad fever. 

(CENONE. Ah! for whom? 

PHEDRA. Hear now 


The crowning horror. Yes, I love—my lps 
Tremble to say his name. 

CENONE. Whom? 

PHAEDRA. Know you him, rio 
Son of the Amazon, whom I've oppress d 
So long? 

(EnNoneE. Hippolytus? Great gods! 

PH-EDRA. 

Have named him. 

(none. All my blood within my veins 
Seems frozen. O despair! O curséd race! 
Il-omen’d journey! Land of misery! 115 
Why did we ever reach thy dangerous shores? 

Pucopra. My wound is not so recent. 

Scarcely had I 
Been bound to Theseus by the marriage yoke, 
And happiness and peace seem'd well secured, 
When Athens show d me my proud enemy. 120 
I look’d, alternately turnd pale and blushd 
To see him, and my soul grew all distraught; 
A mist obscured my vision, and my voice 
Falter’d, my blood ran cold, then burn’d like 
fire; 
Venus I felt in all my feverd frame, 
Whose fury had so many of my race 
Pursued. With fervent vows I sought to shun 
Her torments, built and deckd for her a 
shrine, 
And there, ’mid countless victims did I seek 
The reason I had lost; but all for naught, x30 
No remedy could cure the wounds of love! 
In vain I offerd incense on her altars; 
When I invoked her name my heart adored 
Hippolytus, before me constantly; 
And when I made her altars smoke with 
victims, 135 
Twas for a god whose name I dared not utter. 
I fled his presence everywhere, but found 
him 
O crowning horror'—in his father’s features. 
Against myself, at last, I raised revolt, 
And stirrd my courage up to persecute 
The enemy I loved. To banish him 
I wore a step-dame’s harsh and jealous car- 
riage, 
With ceaseless cries I clamor’d for his exile, 
Till I had torn him from his father’s arms. 
I breathed once more, (none; in _ his 
absence 


Tis you 


125 


140 


145 


My days flow’d on less troubled than before, 
And innocent. Submissive to my husband, 
I hid my grief, and of our fatal marriage 


Cherish’d the fruits. Vain caution! Cruel 
Fate! 

Brought hither by my spouse himself, I 
saw 150 


Again the enemy whom I had banish‘d, 

And the old wound too quickly bled afresh. 

No longer is it love hid in my heart, 

But Venus in her might seizing her prey. 

I have conceived just terror for my crime; 15; 

I hate my life, and hold my love in horror. 

Dying, I wish d to keep my fame unsullied, 

And bury in the grave a guilty passion; 

But I have been unable to withstand 

Tears and entreaties, I have told you all; 160 

Content, if only, as my end draws near, 

You do not vex me with unjust reproaches, 

Nor with vain efforts seek to snatch from 
death 


| The last faint lingering sparks of vital breath. 


SCENE IV 
PHpDRA, CZNONE, PANOPE. 


PANoPE. Fain would I hide from you tid- 
ings so sad, 
But ’tis my duty, Madam, to reveal them. 
The hand of death has seized your peerless 
husband, 
And you are last to hear of this disaster. 

CENoNE, What say you. Panope? 

PANOPE. The queen, deceived s 
By a vain trust in Heav’n, begs safe return 
For Theseus, while Hippolytus his son 
Learns of his death from vessels that are now 
In port. 

PHzpRA. Ye gods! 


PANOPE. Divided counsels sway 


| The choice of Athens; some would have the 


prince, 10 
Your child, for master; others, disregarding 
The laws, dare to support the stranger’s son. 
"Tis even said that a presumptuous faction 
Would crown Aricia and the house of Pallas. 
I deem‘d it right to warn you of this danger. 
Hippolytus already is prepared 15 
To start, and should he show himself at 
Athens, 
Tis to be fear’d the fickle crowd will all 
Follow his lead. 
CENONE. Enough. The queen, who hears 
you, 


PH ZDRA 
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By no means will this 


warning. 


neglect timely 


SCENE V 
PHZDRA, CENONE. 


CEnonE. Dear lady, I had almost ceased 

to urge 

The wish that you should live, thinking to 
follow 

My mistress to the tomb, from which my 
voice 

Had fail’d to turn you; 
misfortune 

Alters the aspect of affairs, and prompts  ; 

Fresh measures. Madam, Theseus is no more; 

You must supply his place. He leaves a son, 

A slave, if you should die, but, if you live, 

A King. On whom has he to lean but you? 

No hand but yours will dry his tears. Then 
live 10 

For him, or else the tears of innocence 

Will move the gods, his ancestors, to wrath 

Against his mother. Live, your guilt is gone, 

No blame attaches to your passion now. 

The King’s decease has freed you from the 


but this new 


bonds 1s 
That made the crime and horror of your 
love. 


Hippolytus no longer need be dreaded, 

Him you may see henceforth without 
reproach. 

It may be, that, convinced of your aversion, 

He means to head the rebels. Undeceive 
him, 20 

Soften his callous heart, and bend his pride. 

King of this fertile land, in Troezen here 

His portion lies; but as he knows, the laws 

Give to your son the ramparts that Minerva 

Built and protects. A common enemy 25 

Threatens you both, unite then to oppose 

Aricia. 

Pu@prRA. To your counsel I consent. 

Yes, I will live, if life can be restored, 

If my affection for a son has pow’r 

To rouse my sinking heart at such a dangerous 
hour. 30 


Act II 
SCENE I 
ArictA, ISMENE. 


ArictA. Hippolytus requests to see me here! 
Hippolytus desires to bid farewell! 


Is *t true, Ismene? Are you not deceived? 

IsmeneE. This is the first result of Theseus’ 
death. 

Prepare yourself to see from every side 5 

Hearts turn towards you that were kept away 

By Theseus. Mistress of her lot at last, 

Aricia soon shall find all Greece fall low, 

To do her homage. 


ARICIA. ’Tis not then, Ismene, 
An idle tale? Am I no more a slave? 10 
Have I no enemies? 

ISMENE. The gods oppose 


Your peace no longer, and the soul of Theseus 
Is with your brothers. 


ARICIA. Does the voice of fame 
Tell how he died? 
ISMENE. Rumours incredible 
Are spread. Some say that, seizing a new 
bride, 15 
The faithless husband by the waves was 
swallow’d. 


Others affirm, and this report prevails, 

That with Pirithous to the world below 

He went, and saw the shores of dark Cocytus, 

Showing himself alive to the pale ghosts; 20 

But that he could not leave those gloomy 
realms, 

Which whoso enters there abides forever. 

ArictA. Shall I believe that ere his destined 

hour 
A mortal may descend into the gulf 
Of Hades? What attraction could o’ercome 2; 
Its terrors? 

IsmENE. He is dead, and you alone 
Doubt it. The men of Athens mourn his loss. 
Troezen already hails Hippolytus 
As King. And Phedra, fearing for her son, 
Asks counsel of the friends who share her 

trouble, — 30 
Here in this palace. 

ARICIA. Will Hippolytus, 

Think you, prove kinder than his sire, make 
light 
My chains, and pity my misfortunes? 


ISMENE. Yes, 
I think so, Madam. 
ARICIA. Ah, you know him not 


Or you would never deem so hard a heart 3; 


, Can pity feel, or me alone except 


From the contempt in which he holds our 
sex. 
Has he not long avoided every spot 
Where we resort? 
ISMENE. I know what tales are told 
Of proud Hippolytus, but I have seen 40. 
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Him near you, and have watch’d with curious | To bind a captive whom his chains astonish, 85 


eye 
How one esteem’d so cold would bear himself. 
Little did his behaviour correspond 


With what I look’d for; in his face confusion | 


Appear’d at your first glance, he could not 
turn 45 

His languid eyes away, but gazed on you. 

Love is a word that may ofiend his pride, 

But what the tongue disowns, looks can 
betray. 


ArtciA. How eagerly my heart hears what | 
' Have had the happiness to bend— 


you say, 
Tho’ it may be delusion, dear Ismene! 50 
Did it seem possible to you, who know me, 
That I, sad sport of a relentless Fate, 
Fed upon bitter tears by night and day, 
Could ever taste the maddening draught of 
love? 
The last frail offspring of a royal race, 
Children of Earth, I only have survived 
War’s fury. Cut off in the flow’ of youth, 
Mown by the sword, six brothers have I lost, 
The hope of an illustrious house, whose blood 
Earth drank with sorrow, near akin to his 60 
Whom she herself produced. Since then, you 
know 
How thro’ all Greece no heart has been allow’d 
To sigh for me, lest by a sister’s flame . 
The brother’s ashes be perchance rekindled. 
You know, besides, with what disdain I 
view’d 65 


55 


And how, opposed as I have ever been 


To love, I often thank’d the King’s injustice | 


Which happily confirm’d my inclination. 
But then I never had beheld his son. 


70 
Not that, attracted merely by the eye, 
I love him for his beauty and his grace, 
Endowments which he owes to Nature’s 
bounty, 
Charms which he seems to know not or to 
scorn. 


I love and prize in him riches more rare, 7s 
The virtues of his sire, without his faults. 
I love, as I must own, that generous pride 
Which ne’er has stoop’d beneath the amorous 
yoke. 
Phedra reaps little glory from a lover 
So lavish of his sighs; I am too proud 
To share devotion with a thousand others, 
Or enter where the door is always open. 
But to make one who ne’er has stoop’d before 
Bend his proud neck, to pierce a heart of 
stone, 


80 


Who vainly ’gainst a pleasing yoke rebels,— 

That piques my ardour, and I long for that. 

‘Twas easier to disarm the god of strength 

Than this Hippolytus, for Hercules 

Yielded so often to the eyes of beauty, 90 

As to make triumph cheap. But, dear Ismene, 

I take too little heed of opposition 

Beyond my pow’r to quell, and you may hear 
me, 

Humbled by sore defeat, upbraid the pride 

I now admire. What! Can he love? and I 95 

ISMENE. He comes. 

Yourself shall hear him. 


SCENE II 
Hippotytus, AriciA, ISMENE. 
HIPPOLYTUS. Lady, ere I go, 
My duty bids me tell you of your change 


Of fortune. My worst fears are realized; 
My sire is dead. Yes, his protracted absence 


Was caused as I foreboded. Death alone, 5 

Ending his toils, could keep him from the 
world 

Conceal’d so long. The gods at last have 
doom’d 


Alcides’ friend, companion, and successor. 


| I think your hatred, tender to his virtues, 
My conqueror’s suspicions and precautions, | 


Can hear such terms of praise without 
resentment, 10 

Knowing them due. One hope have I tha 
soothes 


My sorrow: I can free you from restraint. 
Lo, I revoke the laws whose rigour moved 
My pity; you are at your own disposal, 
Both heart and hand; here, in my heritage, 1; 
In Treezen, where my grandsire Pittheus 
reign’d 
Of yore and I am now acknowledged King, 
I leave you free, free as myself,—and more. 
ArictA. Your kindness is too great, ’tis 
overwhelming. 
Such generosity, that pays disgrace 20 
With honour, lends more force than you can 
think 
To those harsh laws from which you would 
release me. 
Hippotytus. Athens, uncertain how to fill 
the throne 
Of Theseus, speaks of you, anon of me, 
And then of Phadra’s son. 


PHADRA 
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ARICIA. Of me, my lord? 2; 
Hrepotytus. I know myself excluded by 
strict law: 
Greece turns to my reproach a foreign mother. 
But if my brother were my only rival, 
My rights prevail o’er his clearly enough 
To make me careless of the law’s caprice. 30 
My forwardness is check’d by juster claims: 
To you I yield my place, or, rather, own 
That it is yours by right, and yours the 
sceptre, 
As handed down from Earth’s great son, 
Erechtheus. 
Adoption placed it in the hands of A®geus: 35 
Athens, by him protected and increased, 
Welcomed a king so generous as my sire, 
And left your hapless brothers in oblivion. 
Now she invites you back within her walls; 
Protracted strife has cost her groans enough, 
Her fields are glutted with your kinsmen’s 
blood 41 
Fatt’ning the furrows out of which it sprung 
At first. I rule this Troezen; while the son 
Of Phedra has in Crete a rich domain. 
Athens is yours. I will do all I can 45 
To join for you the votes divided now 
Between us. 

ArictA. Stunn’d at all I hear, my lord, 

I fear, I almost fear a dream deceives me. 

Am I indeed awake? Can I believe 

Such generosity? What god has put it 50 

Into your heart? Well is the fame deserved 

That you enjoy! That fame falls short of 
truth! 

Would you for me prove traitor to your- 
self? | 

Was it not boon enough never to hate me, 

So long to have abstain’d from harbouring 5; 

The enmity— 

Hieprotytus. To hate you? I, to hate you? 
However darkly my fierce pride was painted, 
Do you suppose a monster gave me birth? 
What savage temper, what envenom’d hatred 
Would not be mollified at sight of you? 60 
Could I resist the soul-bewitching charm— 

Aricita. Why, what is this, Sir? 

HIPPOLYTUS. I have said too much 
Not to say more. Prudence in vain resists 
The violence of passion. I have broken 
Silence at last, and I must tell you now 65 
The secret that my heart can hold no longer. 

You see before you an unhappy instance 


Of hasty pride, a prince who claims compas- | 


sion. 
I, who, so long the enemy of Love, 


Mock’d at his fetters and despised his 


captives, 70 
Who, pitying poor mortals that were ship- 
wreck'd, 
In seeming safety view’d the storms from 
land, 


Now find myself to the same fate exposed, 
Toss’d to and fro upon a sea of troubles! 
My boldness has been vanquish’d in a 
moment, 75 
And humbled is the pride wherein I boasted. 
For nearly six months past, ashamed, 
despairing, 
Bearing where’er I go the shaft that rends 
My heart, I struggle vainly to be free 
From you and from myself; I shun you, 
present; So 
Absent, I find you near; I see your form 
In the dark forest depths; the shades of 
night, 
Nor less broad daylight, bring back to my 
view 
The charms that I avoid; all things conspire 
To make Hippolytus your slave. For fruit gs 
Of all my bootless sighs, I fail to find 
My former self. My bow and javelins 
Please me no more, my chariot is forgotten, 
With all the Sea God's lessons; and the woods 
Echo my groans instead of joyous shouts o0 
Urging my fiery steeds. 
Hearing this tale 
Of passion so uncouth, you blush perchance 
At your own handiwork. With what wild 
_ words 
I offer you my heart, strange captive held 


| By silken jess! But dearer in your eyes 05 


Should be the offering, that this language 
comes 


| Strange to my lips; reject not vows express’d 


So ill, which but for you had ne’er been 
form'd. 


SCENE III 
Hrippotytus, ARICIA, THERAMENES, ISEMENE. 


THERAMENES. Prince, the Queen comes. I 
herald her approach. 
*Tis you she seeks. 
Hiprpotytus. Mer 
THERAMENES. What her thought may be 
I know not. But I speak on her behalf. 
She would converse with you ere you go 
hence. 
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Hippotytus. What shall I say to her? Can 


she expect— 5 
AricrA. You cannot, noble Prince, refuse to 
hear her, 


Howe’er convinced she is your enemy, 
Some shade of pity to her tears is due. 
Hippotytus. Shall we part thus? and will 
you let me go, 
Not knowing if my boldness has offended 
The goddess I adore? Whether this heart, 


10 


Left in your hands— 
ARICIA. Go, Prince, pursue the schemes 

Your generous soul dictates; make Athens 
own 

My sceptre. All gifts you offer me 

Will I accept, but this high throne of 
empire 15 

Is not the one most precious in my sight. 


SCENE IV 
HIppoLyTus, THERAMENES. 


Hipporytus. Friend, is all ready? 
But the Queen approaches. 
Go, see the vessel in fit trim to sail. 
Haste, bid the crew aboard, and hoist the sig- 
nal; 
Then soon return, and so deliver me 
From interview most irksome, 


SCENE V 
PuH#prA, Hippotytus, CENONE. 


Puzpra (to CENONE). There I see him! 

My blood forgets to flow, my tongue to 
speak 
What I am come to say. 

CENONE. _ Think of your son, 
How all his hopes depend on you. 

PHADRA. I hear 
You leave us, and in haste. I come to add_ 
My tears to your distress, and for a son 
Plead my alarm. No more has he a father, 
And at no distant day my son must witness 
My death. Already do a thousand foes 
Threaten his youth. You only can defend 

him. 
But in my secret heart remorse awakes, 
And fear lest I have shut your ears against 


10 


His cries. I tremble lest your righteous anger © 


Visit on him ere long the hatred earn‘d 
By me, his mother. 

Hiprotytus. No such base resentment, 15 
Madam, is mine. 

Pu#praA. I could not blame you, Prince, 
If you should hate me. I have injured you: 
So much you know, but could not read my 

heart. 
T’ incur your enmity has been mine aim: 
The self-same borders could not hold us 
both; 
In public and in private I declared 
Myself your foe, and found no peace till seas 
Parted us from each other. I forbade 
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| Your very name to be pronounced before me. 
| And yet if punishment should be propor- 


tion’d 
To the offence, if only hatred draws 
Your hatred, never woman merited 
More pity, less deserved your enmity. 
Hippotytus. A mother jealous of her chil- 
dren's rights 
Seldom forgives the offspring of a wife 30 
Who reign’d before her. Harassing suspicions 
Are common sequels of a second marriage. 
Of me would any other have been jealous 
No less than you, perhaps more violent. 
Pu-pra. Ah, Prince, how Heav’n has from 
the general law 35 
Made me exempt, be that same Heav'n my 
witness! 
Far different is the trouble that devours me! 
Hippotytus. This is no time for self- 
reproaches, Madam. 
It may be that your husband still beholds 
The light, and Heav’n may grant him safe re- 
turn, 
In answer to our prayers. His guardian god 
Is Neptune, ne’er by him invoked in vain. 
PuHprA. He who has seen the mansions of 
the dead 
Returns not thence. Since to those gloomy 
shores 
Theseus is gone, 
Heav'n 45 
May send him back. Prince, there is no re- 
lease 
From Acheron’s greedy maw. And yet, me- 
thinks, 
He lives, and breathes in you. I see him still 
Before me, and to him I seem to speak; 
My heart— 


25 


40 


‘tis vain to hope that 


Oh! I am mad; do what I will, so 
I cannot hide my passion. 


HIPPOLYTUS. Yes, I see 
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The strange effects of love. Theseus, tho’ dead, 

Seems present to your eyes, for your soul 

There burns a constant flame. 

PHZDRA. Ah, yes, for Theseus 

I languish and I long, not as the Shades ss 

Have seen him, of a thousand different forms 

The fickle lover, and of Pluto’s bride 

The would-be ravisher, but faithful, proud 

E’en to a slight disdain, with youthful charms 

Attracting every heart, as gods are painted, 60 

Or like yourself. He had your mien, your eyes, 

Spoke and could blush like you, when to the 
isle 

Of Crete, my childhood’s home, he crossed the 
waves, 

Worthy to win the love of Minos’ daughters. 

What were you doing then? Why did he 
gather 65 

The flow’r of Greece, and leave Hippolytus? 

Oh, why were you too young to have em- 


bark’d 

On board the ship that brought thy sire to 
Grete? 

At your hands would the monster then have 
perish’d, 


Despite the windings of his vast retreat. 70 
To guide your doubtful steps within the maze 
My sister would have arm’d you with the 
clue. 
But no, therein would Phedra have forestall’d 
her, 
Love would have first inspired me with the 
thought ; 
And I it would have been whose timely aid 7; 
Had taught you all the labyrinth’s crooked 
ways. 
What anxious care a life so dear had cost me! 
No thread had satisfied your lover’s fears: 
I would myself have wish’d to lead the way, 
And share the peril you were bound to face; 80 
Phedra with you would have explored the 
maze, 
With you emerged in safety, or have perish’d. 
Hippotytus. Gods! What is this I hear? 
Have you forgotten 
That Theseus is my father and your husband? 
Pu-#prA. Why should you fancy I have lost 
remembrance 85 
Thereof, and am regardless of mine honour? 
Hippotytus. Forgive me, Madam. With a 
blush I own 
That I misconstrued words of innocence. 
For very shame I cannot bear your sight 
Longer. I go— 
PHADRA. 


You understand me. I have said enough 

To save you from mistake. I love. But think 
not 

That at the moment when I love you most 

I do not feel my guilt; no weak compliance 

Has fed the poison that infects my brain. 95 

The ill-starr’d object of celestial vengeance, 

I am not so detestable to you 

As to myself. The gods will bear me wit- 
ness, 

Who have within my veins kindled this fire, 

The gods, who take a barbarous delight 

In leading a poor mortal’s heart astray. 

Do you yourself recall to mind the past: 

"Twas not enough for me to fly; I chased 
you 

Out of the country, wishing to appear 

Inhuman, odious; to resist you better, 
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| I sought to make you hate me. All in vain! 


Hating me more, I loved you none the less: 
New charms were lent to you by your mis- 


fortunes. 

I have been drown’d in tears, and scorch’d by 
fire; 

Your own eyes might convince you of the 
truth, 110 


If for one moment you could look at me. 

What is ’t I say? Think you this vile confes- 
sion 

That I have made is what I meant to utter? 

Not daring to betray a son for whom 

I trembled, ‘twas to beg you not to hate 
him 

I came. Weak purpose of a heart too full 

Of love for you to speak of aught besides! 

Take your revenge, punish my odious pas- 
sion; 

Prove yourself worthy of your valiant sire, 

And rid the world of an offensive monster! 120 

Does Theseus’ widow dare to love his son? 

The frightful monster! Let her not escape 
you! 

Here is my heart. This is the place to strike. 

Already prompt to expiate its guilt, 

I feel it leap impatiently to meet 125 

Your arm. Strike home. Or, if it would dis- 
grace you 

To steep your hand in such polluted blood, 

If that were punishment too mild to slake 

Your hatred, lend me then your sword, if not 

Your arm. Quick, give ’t. 

(ENonE. What, Madame, will you do? 130 

Just gods! But someone comes. Go, fly from 

shame, 


115 


Ah! cruel Prince, too well 90 | You cannot ’scape if seen by any thus. 
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SCENE VI 
HIppoLytus, THERAMENES. 


THERAMENES. Is that the form of Phedra 


that I see 

Hurried away? What mean these signs of sor- 
row? 

Where is your sword? Why are you pale, con- 
fused? 

Hieporytus. Friend, let us fly. I am, indeed, 

confounded 

With horror and astonishment extreme. 5 


Phedra—but no; gods, let this dreadful secret 
Remain for ever buried in oblivion. 
THERAMENES. The ship is ready if you wish 
to sail. 
But Athens has already giv’n her vote; 
Their leaders have consulted all her tribes; 10 
Your brother is elected; Phedra wins. 
Hripporytus. Phaedra? 
THERAMENES. A herald, ‘charged with a 
commission 
From Athens, has arrived to place the reins 
Of power in her hands. Her son is King. 
Hrepotytus. Ye gods, who know her, do ye 
thus reward 15 
Her virtue? 
THERAMENES. A faint rumour meanwhile 
whispers 
That Theseus is not dead, but in Epirus 
Has shown himself. But, after all my search, 
I know too well— 
Hippotytus. Let nothing be neglected. 
This rumour must be traced back to its 
source. 20 
If it be found unworthy of belief, 
Let us set sail, and cost whate’er it may, 
To hands deserving trust the sceptre’s sway. 


Act III 
SCENE I 
PHzpRA, (ENONE. 


PuapraA. Ah! Let them take elsewhere the 
worthless honours 
They bring me. Why so urgent I should see 
them? 
What flattering balm can soothe my wounded 
heart? 


Far rather hide me; I have said too much. 


My madness has burst forth like streams in 


flood, 5 
And I have utter’d what should ne’er have 
reach'd 
His ear. Gods! How he heard me! How reluc- 
tant 


To catch my meaning, dull and cold as marble, 
And eager only for a quick retreat! 
How oft his blushes made my shame the 


deeper! 10 

Why did you turn me from the death I 
sought? 

Ah! When his sword was pointed to my 
bosom, 

Did he grow pale, or try to snatch it from 
me? 


That I had touch’d it, was enough for him 
To render it for ever horrible, 
Leaving defilement on the bond that holds it. 
(ENONE. Thus brooding on your bitter dis- 
appointment, 
You only fan a fire that must be stifled. 
Would it not be more worthy of the blood 
Of Minos to find peace in nobler cares, 20 
And, in defiance of a wretch who flies 
From what he hates, reign, mount the proffer’d 
throne? 
PuH-zpraA. I reign! Shall I the rod of empire 
sway, 
When reason reigns no longer o’er myself? 
When I have lost control of all my senses? 2; 
When “neath a shameful yoke I scarce can 
breathe? 
When I am dying? 
CENONE. Fly. 
PHZDRA. I cannot leave him. 
(Enone. Dare you not fly from him you 
dared to banish? 
PuHaprA. The time for that is past. He 
knows my frenzy. 
I have o’erstepp’d the bounds of modesty, 30 
And blazon’d forth my shame before his eyes. 
Hope stole into my heart against my will. 
Did you not rally my declining pow’rs? 
Was it not you yourself recall’d my soul 
When fluttering on my lips, and with your 


counsel, 35 
Lent me fresh life, and told me I might love 
him? 


(ENonE. Blame me or blame me not for 
your misfortunes, 
Of what was I incapable, to save you? 
But if your indignation e’er was roused 
By insult, can you pardon his contempt? —4o 


' How cruelly his eyes, severely fix’d, 


PHADRA 


Survey’d you almost prostrate at his feet! 
How hateful then appear’d his savage pride! 
Why did not Phedra see him then as I 
Beheld him? 
PHEDRA. 
sent 45 
May yield to time. The rudeness of the forests 
Where he was bred, inured to rigorous laws, 
Clings to him still; love is a word he ne’er 
Had heard before. It may be his surprise 
Stunn’d him, and too much vehemence was 


This proud mood that you re- 


shown 50 

In all I said. 

CENONE. Remember that his mother 
Was a barbarian. 

PH2DRA. Scythian tho’ she was, 
She learnt to love. 

(CENONE. He has for all the sex 
Hatred intense. Z 

PHZEDRA. Then in his heart no rival 


Shall ever reign. Your counsel comes too 
late. 55 

(Enone, serve my madness, not my reason. 

His heart is inaccessible to love: 

Let us attack him where he has more feeling. 

The charms of sovereignty appear’d to touch 


him; 
He could not hide that he was drawn to 
Athens; 60 


His vessels’ prows were thither turn’d already, 

All sail was set to scud before the breeze. 

Go you on my behalf, to his ambition 

Appeal, and let the prospect of the crown 

Dazzle his eyes. The sacred diadem 

Shall deck his brow, no higher honour mine 

Than there to bind it. His shall be the pow’r 

I cannot keep; and he shall teach my son 

How to rule men. It may be he will deign 

To be to him a father. Son and mother 70 

He shall control. Try ev’ry means to move 
him; 

Your words will find more favour than can 
mine. 

Urge him with groans and tears; show Phedra 
dying, 

Nor blush to use the voice of supplication. 

In you is my last hope; I’ll sanction all 

You say; and on the issue hangs my fate. 


65 


75 


SCENE II 


PuapraA (alone). Venus implacable, who 
seest me shamed 
And sore confounded, have I not enough 
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Been humbled? How can cruelty be stretch’d 
Farther? Thy shafts have all gone home, and 


thou 
Hast triumph’d. Would’st thou win a new 
renown? 5 


Attack an enemy more contumacious: 
Hippolytus neglects thee, braves thy wrath, 
Nor ever at thine altars bow’d the knee. 
Thy name offends his proud, disdainful ears. 
Our interests are alike: avenge thyself, 10 
| Force him to love— 

But what is this? none 
Return’d already? He detests me then, 
And will not hear you. 


SCENE III 


| PH2DRA, CENONE. 


CENONE. Madam, you must stifle 
A fruitless love. Recall your former virtue: 
The king who was thought dead will soon ap- 

pear 
Before your eyes. Theseus has just arrived, 
Theseus is here. The people flock to see him 5 
With eager haste. I went by your command 
To find the prince, when with a thousand 
shouts 
The air was rent— 

PHZDRA. My husband is alive; 
That is enough, @none. I have own’d 
| A passion that dishonours him. He lives: 

I ask to know no more. 

(CENONE. What? 

PHZDRA. I foretold it, 
But you refused to hear. Your tears prevail’d 

Over my just remorse. Dying this morn, 
| I had deserved: compassion; your advice 
I took, and die dishonour’d. 

CENONE. Die? 

PHADRA. Just Heav’ns! 15 
What have I done to-day? My husband comes, 
With him his son: and I shall see the witness 
Of my adulterous flame watch with what face 
I greet his father, while my heart is big 
With sighs he scorn’d, and tears that could 

not move him 20 
Moisten mine eyes. Think you that his respect 
For Theseus will induce him to conceal 
My madness, nor disgrace his sire and king? 
Will he be able to keep back the horror 
He has for me? His silence would be vain. 25 
I know my treason, and I lack the boldness 
1 Of those abandon’d women who can taste 
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Tranquillity in crime, and show a forehead 

All unabash’d. I recognize my madness, 

Recall it all. These vaulted roofs, methinks, 30 

These walls can speak, and, ready to accuse 
me, 

Wait but my husband’s presence to reveal 

My perfidy. Death only can remove 

This weight of horror. Is it such misfortune 

To cease to live? Death causes no alarm 3; 

To misery. I only fear the name 

That I shall leave behind me. For my sons 

How sad a heritage! The blood of Jove 

Might justly swell the pride that boasts de- 


scent 
From Heav’n, but heavy weighs a mother’s 
guilt 4o 


Upon her offspring. Yes, I dread the scorn 

That will be cast on them with too much 
truth, 

For my disgrace. I tremble when I think 

That, crush’d beneath that curse, they’ll never 
dare 

To raise their eyes. 

CENONE. Doubt not I pity both; 4; 

Never was fear more just than yours. Why 
then 

Expose them to this ignominy? Why 

Will you accuse yourself? You thus de- 


stroy 
The only hope that’s left; it will be said 
That Phedra, conscious of her perfidy, 50 


Fled from her husband’s sight. Hippolytus 

Will be rejoiced that, dying, you should lend 

His charge support. What can I answer him? 

He'll find it easy to confute my tale, 

And I shall hear him with an air of triumph 5; 

To every open ear repeat your shame. 

Sooner than that may fire from heav’n con- 
sume me! 

Deceive me not. Say, do you love him still? 

How look you now on this contemptuous 
prince? 

Puzpra. As on a monster frightful to mine 
eyes. 60 
CENoNE. Why yield him then an easy vic- 

tory? 

You fear him. Venture to accuse him first, 

As guilty of the charge which he may bring 

This day against you. Who can say ’tis false? 

All tells against him: in your hands_ his 
sword 65 

Happily left behind, your present trouble, 

Your past distress, your warnings to his fa- 
ther, 

His exile which your earnest pray’rs obtain’d. 


PH#pDrRA. What! Would you have me slan- 
der innocence? 
(EnNonE. My zeal has need of naught from 
you but silence. 70 
Like you I tremble, and am loath to do it; 
More willingly I'd face a thousand deaths. 
But since without this bitter remedy 
I lose you, and to me your life outweighs 
All else, Ill speak. Theseus, howe’er en- 
raged, 73 
Will do no worse than banish him again. 
A father, when he punishes, remains 
A father, and his ire is satisfied 
With a light sentence. But if guiltless blood 
Should flow, is not your honour of more mo- 
ment ? 80 
A treasure far too precious to be risk 'd? 
You must submit, whatever it dictates; 
For, when your reputation is at stake, 
All must be sacrificed, conscience itself. 
But someone comes. Tis Theseus. 
PHADRA. And I see gs 
Hippolytus, my ruin plainly written 
In his stern eyes. Do what you will; I trust 
My fate to you. I cannot help myself. 


SCENE IV 


THESEUS, HippoLtytus, PH2DRA, (ENONE, 
THERAMENES. 


THESEvS. Fortune no longer fights againzt 
my wishes, 
Madam, and to your arms restores— 
PHADRA. Stay, Theseus! 
Do not profane endearments that were once 
So sweet, but which I am unworthy now 
To taste. You have been wrong’d. Fortune has 
proved 5 
Spiteful, nor in your absence spared your wife. 
I am unfit to meet your fond caress, 
How I may bear my shame my only care 
Henceforth. 


SCENE V 
THESEUS, HIPPOLYTUS, THERAMENES. 


THESEUS. Strange welcome for your father, 
this! 
What does it mean, my son? 
HIPpoLtytus. Phedra alone 
Can solve this mystery. But if my wish 
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Can move you, let me never see her more; 
Suffer Hippolytus to disappear 5 
For ever from the home that holds your wife. 
THESEUS. You, my son! Leave me? 
Hippotytus. Twas not I who sought her: 
‘Twas you who led her footsteps to these 


shores. 
At your departure you thought meet, my lord, 
To trust Aricia and the Queen to this 10 


Treezenian land, and I myself was charged 

With their protection. But what cares hence- 
forth 

Need keep me here? My youth of idleness 

Has shown its skill enough o’er paltry foes 

That range the woods. May I not quit a life 1; 

Of such inglorious ease, and dip my spear 

In nobler blood? Ere you had reach’d my age, 

More than one tyrant, monster more than one, 

Had felt the weight of your stout arm. Al- 
ready, 

Successful in attacking insolence, 20 

You had removed all dangers that infested 

Our coasts to east and west. The traveller 
fear’d 

Outrage no longer. Hearing of your deeds, 

Already Hercules relied on you, 

And rested from his toils. While I, unknown 2s 

Son of so brave a sire, am far behind 

Even my mother’s footsteps. Let my cour- 
age 

Have scope to act, and if some monster yet 

Has ’scaped you, let me lay the glorious spoils 

Down at your feet; or let the memory 30 

Of death faced nobly keep my name alive, 

And prove to all the world I was your son. 

TuHEsEuS. Why, what is this? What terror 

has possess’d 

My family to make them fly before me? 

If I return to find myself so fear’d, 35 

So little welcome, why did Heav’n release me 

From prison? My sole friend, misled by pas- 
sion, 

Was bent on robbing of his wife the tyrant 

Who ruled Epirus. With regret I lent 

The lover aid, but Fate had made us blind, 4o 

Myself as well as him. The tyrant seized me 

Defenceless and unarm’d. Pirithous 

I saw with tears cast forth to be devour’d 

By savage beasts that lapp’d the blood of men. 

Myself in gloomy caverns he inclosed, 45 

Deep in the bowels of the earth, and nigh 

To Pluto’s realms. Six months I lay ere 
Heay’n 

Had pity, and I ’scaped the watchful eyes 

That guarded me, Then did I purge the world 


Of a foul foe, and he himself has fed 50 
His monsters. But, when with expectant joy 
To all that is most precious I draw near 

Of what the gods have left me, when my soul 
Looks for full satisfaction in a sight 

So dear, my only welcome is a shudder, 55 
Embrace rejected, and a hasty flight. 
Inspiring, as I clearly do, such terror, 
Would I were still a prisoner in Epirus! 
Phedra complains that I have suffer’d out- 


rage. 

Who has betray’d me? Speak. Why was I 
not 60 

Avenged? Has Greece, to whom mine arm so 
oft 


Brought useful aid, shelter’d the criminal? 
You make no answer. Is my son, mine own 
Dear son, confederate with mine enemies? 

I'll enter. This suspense is overwhelming. 6; 
Ill learn at once the culprit and the crime, 
And Phedra must explain her troubled state. 


SCENE VI 
HrppoLytus, THERAMENES. 


Hippotytus. What do these words portend, 
which seem’d to freeze 
My very blood? Will Pheedra, in her frenzy, 
Accuse herself, and seal her own destruction? 
What will the King say? Gods! What fatal 
_ poison 
Has love spread over all his house! Myself, ; 
Full of a fire his hatred disapproves, 
How changed he finds me from the son he 
knew! 
With dark forebodings is my mind alarm’d, 
But innocence has surely naught to fear. 
Come, let us go, and in some other place 10 
Consider how I best may move my sire 
To tenderness, and tell him of a flame 
Vex’d but not vanquish’d by a father’s blame. 


ACT, 
SCENE I 
THESEUS, CENONE. 
Tueseus. Ah! What is this I hear? Pre- 
sumptuous traitor! 


And would he have disgraced his father’s 
honour? 
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\With what relentless footsteps Fate pursues 
me! 

‘Whither I go I know not, nor where now 

‘I am. O kind affection ill repaid! 5 
Audacious scheme! Abominable thought! 

‘To reach the object of his foul desire 

“The wretch disdain’d not to use violence. 

I know this sword that served him in his fury, 
The sword I gave him for a nobler use. 10 


Could not the sacred ties of blood restrain | 


him? 

And Phedra,—was she loath to have him | 
punish’d? 

‘She held her tongue. Was that to spare the cul- 
prit ? 

CEnone. Nay, but to spare a most unhappy 

father. 

‘(O’erwhelm'd with shame that her eyes should 
have kindled 15 


‘So infamous a flame and prompted him 


‘To crime so heinous, Phedra would have died. | 


I saw her raise her arm, and ran to save her. 
‘To me alone you owe it that she lives; 
And, in my pity both for her and you, 
Have I against my will interpreted 
Her tears. 
THESEvuS. The traitor! He might well turn 
pale. 
°Twas fear that made him tremble when he 
saw me. 
I was astonish’d that he show’d no pleasure; 
His frigid greeting chill’d my tenderness. 25 
But was this guilty passion that devours him 
Declared already ere I banish’d him 
From Athens? 
CENONE. 
Urged you. Illicit love caused all her hatred. 
TueEseus. And then this fire broke out again 


20 


at Troezen? 30 
CENONE. Sire, I have told you all. Too long 
the Queen 


Has been allow’d to bear her grief alone. 
Let me now leave you and attend her. 


SCENE II 
THESEUS, HIPPOLYTUS. 


TuHeEsEus. Ah! There he is. 
That noble mien 
Might well deceive an eye less fond than 
mine! 
Why should the sacred stamp of virtue gleam 
Upon the forehead of an impious wretch? 


Great gods! 


Sire, remember how the Queen | 


Ought not the blackness of a traitor’s heart 5 
To show itself by sure and certain signs? 
Hiepotytus. My father, may I ask what 
fatal cloud 
Has troubled your majestic countenance? 
Dare you not trust this secret to your son? 
THESEUS. Traitor, how dare you show your- 


self before me? 10 
Monster, whom Heaven’s bolts have spared 
too long! 


Survivor of that robber crew whereof 
I cleansed the earth. After your brutal lust 


| Scorned even to respect my marriage bed, 


You venture—you, my hated foe—to come 15 

Into my presence, here, where all is full 

Of your foul infamy, instead of seeking 

Some unknown land that never heard my 
name. 

Fly, traitor, fly! Stay not to tempt the wrath 


That I can scarce restrain, nor brave my 


hatred. 
Disgrace enough have I incurr’d for ever 
In being father of so vile a son, 
Without your death staining indelibly 
The glorious record of my noble deeds. 
Fly, and unless you wish quick punishment 2; 
To add you to the criminals cut off 
By me, take heed this sun that lights us now 
Ne’er see you more set foot upon this soil. 
I tell you once again,—fly, haste, return not, 


20 


; Rid all my realms of your atrocious pres- 


ence. 30 
To thee, to thee, great Neptune, I appeal; 
If erst I clear’d thy shores of foul assassins, 
Recall thy promise to reward those efforts, 
Crown’d with success, by granting my first 
pray’. 
Confined for long in close captivity, 35 
I have not yet call’d on thy pow’rful aid, 
Sparing to use the valued privilege 
Till at mine utmost need. The time is come, 
I ask thee now. Avenge a wretched father! 
I leave this traitor to thy wrath; in blood 4o 
Quench his outrageous fires, and by thy fury 
Theseus will estimate thy favour tow'rds him. 
Hiprorytus. Phedra accuses me of lawless 
passion! 
This crowning horror all my soul confounds; 
Such unexpected blows, falling all once, 43 
O erwhelm me, choke my utterance, strike me 
dumb, 
THESEUS, Traitor, 
timid silence 
Phedra would bury your brutality, 
You should not have abandon’d in your flight 


you reckon’d that in 


PHZEDRA 
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The sword that in her hands helps to con- 
demn you; 50 
Or rather, to complete your perfidy, 
You should have robb’d her both of speech 
and life. 
Hipportytus. Justly indignant at a lie so 
black, 
I might be pardon’d if I told the truth; 
But it concerns your honour to conceal it. 55 
Approve the reverence that shuts my mouth; 
And, without wishing to increase your woes, 
Examine closely what my life has been. 
Great crimes are never single; they are link’d 
To former faults. He who has once trans- 
gress'd 60 
May violate at last all that men hold 
Most sacred; vice, like virtue, has degrees 
Of progress; innocence was never seen 
To sink at once into the lowest depths 
Of guilt. No virtuous man can in a day 65 
Turn traitor, murderer, and incestuous wretch. 
The nursling of a chaste, heroic mother, 
I have not proved unworthy of my birth. 
Pittheus, whose wisdom is by all esteem’d, 
Deign’d to instruct me when I left her 
hands. 70 
It is no wish of mind to vaunt my merits, 
But, if I may lay claim to any virtue, 
I think beyond all else I have display’d 
Abhorrence of those sins with which im 
charged. 
For this Hippolytus is known in Greece, 75 
So continent that he is deem’d austere. 
All know my abstinence inflexible; 
The daylight is not purer than my heart. 
How then could I, burning with fire profane— 
Tueseus. Yes, dastard, ’tis that very pride 
condemns you. 80 
I see the odious reason of your coldness: 
Phedra alone bewitch’d your shameless eyes; 
Your soul, to others’ charms indifferent, 
Disdain’d the blameless fires of lawful love. 
Hiepotytus. No, father, I have hidden it 
too long, 85 
This heart has not disdain’d a sacred flame. 
Here at your feet I own my real offence; 
I love, and love in truth where you forbid 
me; . 
Bound to Aricia by my heart’s devotion, 
The child of Pallas has subdued your son. 90 
A rebel to your laws, her I adore, 
And ‘breathe forth ardent sighs for her alone. 
Tueseus. You love her? Heav’ns! 
But no, I see the trick. 


You feign a crime to justify yourself. 


HIppo.ytus. Sir, I have shunn’d her for six 
months, and still 95 
Love her. To you yourself I came to tell it, 
Trembling the while. Can nothing clear your 
mind 
Of your mistake? What oath can reassure you? 
By heav’n and earth and all the pow’rs of na- 
ture— 
Tueseus. The wicked never shrink from 
perjury. 100 
Cease, cease, and spare me irksome protesta- 
tions, 
If your false virtue has no other aid. 
Hrppotytus. Tho’ it to you seem false and 


insincere, 
Phedra has secret cause to know it true. 

TuHeEsEus. Ah! How your shamefulness 
excites my wrath! 105 

Hiprotytus. What is my term and place of 
banishment? 

THESEUS. Were you beyond the Pillars of 
Alcides, 


Your perjured presence were too near me yet. 
Hiprotytus. What friends will pity me, 
when you forsake 
And think me guilty of a crime so vile? 110 
THESEUS. Go, look you out for friends who 
hold in honour 
Adultery and clap their hands at incest; 
Low, lawless traitors, steep’d in infamy, 
The fit protectors of a knave like you. 
Hiprotytus. Are incest and adultery the 
words 115 
You cast at me? I hold my tongue. Yet think 
What mother Phedra had; too well you know 
Her blood, not mine, is tainted with those hor- 
rors. 
TuHESEvuS. What! Does your rage before my 
eyes lose all 
Restraint? For the last time,—out of my 
sight ! 120 
Hence, traitor! Wait not till a father’s wrath 
Force thee away ’mid general execration. 


SCENE III 


THESEUS (alone). Wretch! Thou must meet 

inevitable ruin. 

Neptune has sworn by Styx—to gods them- 
selves 

A dreadful oath,—and he will execute 

His promise. Thou canst not escape his ven- 
geance. 

I loved thee; and, in spite of thine offence, 5 
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My heart is troubled by anticipation 

For thee. But thou hast earn’d thy doom too 
well. 

Had father ever greater cause for rage? 

Just gods, who see the grief that overwhelms 
me, 

Why was I cursed with such a wicked son? 10 


SCENE IV 
PHADRA, THESEUS. 


PuaprA. My lord, I come to you, fill’d with 


just dread. 

Your voice raised high in anger reach’d mine 
ears, 

And much I fear that deeds have follow’d 
threats. 

Oh, if there yet is time, spare your own off- 
spring, 

Respect your race and blood, I do beseech 
you. 5 

Let me not hear that blood cry from the 
ground; 


Save me the horror and perpetual pain 
Of having caused his father’s hand to shed it. 
Tueseus. No, Madam, from that stain my 

hand is free; 

But, for all that, the wretch has not escaped 
me: 10 

The hand of an Immortal now is charged 

With his destruction. Tis a debt that Neptune 

Owes me, and you shall be avenged. 


PH2EDRA. A debt 

Owed you? Pray’rs made in anger— 
THESEUS. Never fear 
That they will fail. Rather join yours to 
mine. 15 


In all their blackness paint for me his crimes, 
And fan my tardy passion to white heat. 
But yet you know not all his infamy; 
His rage against you overflows in slanders; 
Your mouth, he says, is full of all deceit, 20 
He says Aricia has his heart and soul, 
That her alone he loves. 
PHZDRA. 
THESEUS. Ay, 
He said it to my face: an idle pretext! 
A trick that gulls me not! Let us hope Nep- 
tune 
Will do him speedy justice. To his altars 25 
I go, to urge performance of his oaths, 


Aricia? 


SCENE V 


Puapra (alone). Ah, he is gone! What tid- 

ings struck mine ears? 

What fire, half smother’d, in my heart revives? 

What fatal stroke falls like a thunderbolt? 

Stung by remorse that would not let me rest, 

I tore myself out of Gnone’s arms, 5 

And flew to help Hippolytus with all 

My soul and strength. Who knows if that re- 
pentance 

Might not have moved me to accuse myself? 

And, if my voice had not been choked with 
shame, 

Perhaps I had confess’d the frightful truth. 10 

Hippolytus can feel, but not for me! 

Aricia has his heart, his plighted troth. 

Ye gods, when, deaf to all my sighs and tears, 

He arm’d his eye with scorn, his brow with 
threats, 

I deem’d his heart, impregnable to love, is 

Was fortified ’gainst all my sex alike. 

And yet another has prevail’d to tame 

His pride, another has secured his favour. 

Perhaps he has a heart easily melted; 

I am the only one he cannot bear! 20 

And shall I charge myself with his defence? 


SCENE VI 
PHDRA, CENONE. 


PHzprRA. Know you, dear Nurse, what I 

have learn’d just now? 

CENoNE. No; but I come in truth with trem- 

bling limbs. 
I dreaded with what purpose you went forth, 
The fear of fatal madness made me pale. 
PyHa&prRA. Who would have thought it, 
Nurse? I had a rival. 5 

CENONE. A rival? 

PHzpRA.: Yes, he loves. I cannot doubt it. 

This wild untamable Hippolytus, 
Who scorn’d to be admired, whom lovers’ sighs 
Wearied; this tiger, whom I fear’d to rouse, 
Fawns on a hand that has subdued his pride: 15 
Aricia has found entrance to his heart. 

CENoneE. Aricia? 

PHZDRA. Ah! anguish as yet untried! 
For what new tortures am I still reserved? 
All I have undergone, transports of passion, 
Longings and fears, the horrors of remorse, 1; 


PHADRA 
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The shame of being spurn’d with contumely, 
Were feeble foretastes of my present torments. 
They love each other! By what secret charm 
Have they deceived me? Where, and when, and 


how 
Met they? You knew it all. Why was I 
cozen’d? 20 


You never told me of those stolen hours 

Of amorous converse. Have they oft been 
seen 

Talking together? Did they seek the shades 

Of thickest woods? Alas! full freedom had 


they 
To see each other. Heav’n approved their 
sighs ; 25 


They loved without the consciousness of guilt; 

And every morning’s sun for them shone clear, 

While I, an outcast from the face of Nature, 

Shunn’d the bright day, and sought to hide 
myself. 

Death was the only god whose aid I dared 30 

To ask: I waited for the grave’s release. 

Water’d with tears, nourish’d with gall, my 
woe 

Was all too closely watch’d; I did not dare 

To weep without restraint. In mortal dread 

Tasting this dangerous solace, I disguised 35 

My terror ’neath a tranquil countenance, 

And oft had I to check my tears, and smile. 

CENoNE. What fruit will they enjoy of their 


vain love? 
They will not see each other more. 

PHEDRA. That love 
Will last for ever. Even while I speak, 40 
Ah, fatal thought, they laugh to scorn the 

madness 


Of my distracted heart. In spite of exile 
That soon must part them, with a thousand 
oaths 
They seal yet closer union. Can I suffer 
A happiness, Gnone, which insults me? 45 
I crave your pity. She must be destroy’d. 
My husband’s wrath against a hateful stock 
Shall be revived, nor must the punishment 
Be light: the sister’s guilt passes the brothers’. 
I will entreat him in my jealous rage. 50 
What am I saying? Have I lost my senses? 
Is Phedra jealous, and will she implore : 
Theseus for help? My husband lives, and yet 
I burn. For whom? Whose heart is this I 
claim 
As mine? At every word I say, my hair 55 
Stands up with horror. Guilt henceforth has 
pass’d 


All bounds. Hypocrisy and incest breathe 

At once thro’ all. My murderous hands are 
ready 

To spill the blood of guileless innocence. 

Do I yet live, wretch that I am, and dare 60 

To face this holy Sun from whom I spring ? 

My father’s sire was king of all the gods; 

My ancestors fill all the universe. 

Where can I hide? In the dark realms of 
Pluto? 

But there my father holds the fatal urn; 65 

His hand awards th’ irrevocable doom: 

Minos is judge of all the ghosts in hell. 

Ah! how his awful shade will start and shud- 
der 

When he shall see his daughter brought before 
him, 

Forced to confess sins of such varied dye, 70 

Crimes it may be unknown to hell itself! 

What wilt thou say, my father, at a sight 

So dire? I think I see thee drop the urn, 

And, seeking some unheard-of punishment, 

Thyself become my executioner. 25 

Spare me! A cruel goddess has destroyed 

Thy race; and in my madness recognize 

Her wrath. Alas! My aching heart has reap’d 

No fruit of pleasure from the frightful crime 

The shame of which pursues me to the 
grave, 80 

And ends in torment, life-long misery. 

CEnoneE. Ah, Madam, pray dismiss a ground- 

less dread: 

Look less severely on a venial error. 

You love. We cannot conquer destiny. 

You were drawn on as by a fatal charm. 85 

Is that a marvel without precedent 

Among us? Has love triumph’d over you, 

And o’er none else? Weakness is natural 

To man. A mortal, to a mortal’s lot 


Submit. You chafe against a yoke that 
others 90 

Have long since borne. The dwellers on Olym- 
pus, 


The gods themselves, who terrify with threats 

The sins of men, have burn’d with lawless 
fires. 

PH#prRA. What words are these I hear? 

What counsel this 

You dare to give me? Will you to the end 9g; 

Pour poison in mine ears? You have destroy'd 
me. 

You brought me back when I should else have 
quitted 

The light of day, made me forget my duty 
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And see Hippolytus, till then avoided. 

What hast thou done? Why did your wicked 
mouth 100 

With blackest lies slander his blameless life? 

Perhaps you’ve slain him, and the impious 
pray’r 

Of an unfeeling father has been answer’d. 

No, not another word! Go, hateful monster; 

Away, and leave me to my piteous fate. 105 

May Heav’n with justice pay you your de- 
serts! 

And may your punishment for ever be 

A terror to all those who would, like you, 

Nourish with artful wiles the weaknesses 


Of princes, push them to the brink of ruin io | 


To which their heart inclines, and smooth the 
path 

Of guilt. Such flatterers doth the wrath of 
Heav’n 

Bestow on kings as its most fatal gift. 


(ENONE (alone). O gods! to serve her what | 


have I not done? 


This is the due reward that I have won. i115 


ACD AV) 
SCENE I 
HippoLtytus, ARICIA. 


Aricta. Can you keep silent in this mortal 

peril? 

Your father loves you. Will you leave him 
thus 

Deceived? If in your cruel heart you scorn 

My tears, content to see me nevermore, 

Go, part from poor Aricia; but at least, 5 

Going, secure the safety of your life. 

Defend your honour from a shameful stain, 

And force your father to recall his pray’rs. 

There yet is time. Why out of mere caprice 


Leave the field free to Phedra’s calumnies? jo | 


Let Theseus know the truth. 

HIpPOLYTUS. Could I say more, 
Without exposing him to dire disgrace? 
How should I venture, by revealing all, 

To make a father’s brow grow red with shame? 

The odious mystery to you alone 15 

Is known. My heart has been outpur’d to none 

Save you and Heav’n. I could not hide from 
you 

(Judge if I love you), all I fain would hide 


E’en from myself. But think under what seal | 


I spoke. Forget my words, if that may be; 


20 


| Sooner or later punish’d for her crime, 


And never let so pure a mouth disclose 
This dreadful secret. Let us trust to Heav’n 
My vindication, for the gods are just; 

For their own honour will they clear the guilt- 

less; 

25 
Phedra will not escape the shame she merits. 
I ask no other favour than your silence; 


| In all besides I give my wrath free scope. 


Make your escape from this captivity, 
Be bold to bear me company in flight; 


30 
Linger not here on this accurséd soil, 
Where virtue breathes a pestilential air. 
To cover your departure take advantage 
Of this confusion, caused by my disgrace. 
The means of flight are ready, be assured; 35 


You have as yet no other guards than mine. 
Pow’rful defenders will maintain our quarrel; 
Argos spreads open arms, and Sparta calls us. 
Let us appeal for justice to our friends, 

Nor suffer Phedra, in a common ruin 40 
Joining us both, to hunt us from the throne, 
And aggrandise her son by robbing us. 
Embrace this happy opportunity: 

What fear restrains? You seem to hesitate. 
Your interest alone prompts me to urge 4s 
Boldness. When I am all on fire, how comes it 
That you are ice? Fear you to follow then 

A banish’d man? 

ARICIA. Ah, dear to me would be 
Such exile! With what joy, my fate to yours 
United, could I live, by all the world 
Forgotten! But not yet has that sweet tie 
Bound us together. How then can I steal 
Away with you? I know the strictest honour 
Forbids me not out of your father’s hands 
To free myself; this is no parent’s home, 


50 


55 


_ And flight is lawful when one flies from ty- 


rants. 
But you, Sir, love me; and my virtue shrinks— 
Hippotytus. No, no, your reputation is to 
me 
As dear as to yourself. A nobler purpose 
Brings me to you. Fly from your foes, and 


follow 60 
A husband. Heav’n, that sends us these mis- 
fortunes, 


Sets free from human instruments the pledge 
Between us. Torches do not always light 
The face of Hymen. 
At the gates of Trcezen, 
‘Mid ancient tombs where princes of my 
race 65 
Lie buried, stands a temple ne'er approach’d 
By perjurers, where mortals dare not make 
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False oaths, for instant punishment befalls 
The guilty. Falsehood knows no stronger 


check 
Than what is present there—the fear of 
death 70 


That cannot be avoided. Thither then 

We'll go, if you consent, and swear to love 

For ever, take the guardian god to witness 

Our solemn vows, and his paternal care 

Entreat. I will invoke the name of all 75 

The holiest Pow’rs; chaste Dian, and the 
Queen 

Of Heav’n, yea all the gods who know my 
heart 

Will guarantee my sacred promises. 

AriciA. The King draws near. Depart,— 

make no delay. 

To mask my flight, I linger yet one mo- 
ment. 80 

Go you; and leave with me some trusty guide, 

To lead my timid footsteps to your side. 


SCENE II 
THESEUvS, ARICIA, ISMENE. 


THESEUS. Ye gods, throw light upon my 
troubled mind, 
Show me the truth which I am seeking here. 
AriciA (aside to ISMENE). Get ready, dear 
Ismene, for our flight. 


SCENE III 


THESEUS, ARICIA. 


THESEUS. Your colour comes and goes, you 
seem confused, 
Madam! What business had my son with you? 
AriciA. Sire, he was bidding me farewell for 
ever. 
THESEUS. Your eyes, it seems, can tame 
that stubborn pride; 
And the first sighs he breathes are paid to 
you. 5 
Aricta. I can’t deny the truth; he has not, 
Sire, 
Inherited your hatred and injustice; 
He did not treat me like a criminal. 
TueseEus. That is to say, he swore eternal 
love. 
Do not rely on that inconstant heart; 10 


To others has he sworn as much before. 
AriciA. He, Sire? 
THESEUS. You ought to check his roving 
taste. 
How could you bear a partnership so vile? 
AriciA. And how can you endure that vilest 
slanders 
Should make a life so pure as black as pitch? 1s 
Have you so little knowledge of his heart? 
Do you so ill distinguish between guilt 
And innocence? What mist before your eyes 
Blinds them to virtue so conspicuous? 
Ah! ’tis too much to let false tongues defame 


him. 20 
Repent; call back your murderous wishes, 
Sites 


Fear, fear lest Heav’n in its severity 

Hate you enough to hear and grant your 
prayers. 

Oft in their wrath the gods accept our victims, 

And oftentimes chastise us with their gifts. 2; 

Tueseus. No, vainly would you cover up 

his guilt; 

Your love is blind to his depravity. 

But I have witness irreproachable: 

Tears have I seen, true tears, that may be 


trusted. 
AriciA. Take heed, my lord. Your hands in- 
vincible 30) 


Have rid the world of monsters numberless; 
But all are not destroy’d; one you have left 
Alive—Your son forbids me to say more. 
Knowing with what respect he still regards 
you, 

I should too much distress him if I dared 3; 
Complete my sentence. I will imitate 

His reverence, and, to keep silence, leave you. 


SCENE IV 


THESEUS (alone). What is there in her 
mind? What meaning lurks 
In speech begun but to be broken short? 
Would both deceive me with a vain pretence? 
Have they conspired to put me to the tor- 


ture? 
And yet, despite my stern severity, 5 
What plaintive voice cries deep within my 
heart ? 


A secret pity troubles and alarms me. 
(none shall be questioned once again; 
I must have clearer light upon this crime. 


_Guards, bid Gnone come, and come alone. 10 
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SCENE V 
THESEUS, PANOPE. 


Panopve. I know not what the Queen intends 
to do, 
But from her agitation, dread the worst. 
Fatal despair is painted on her features; 
Death’s pallor is already in her face. 
(Enone, shamed and driven from her sight, 5 
Has cast herself into the ocean depths. 
None knows what prompted her to deed so 
rash; 
And now the waves hide her from us for ever. 
Tueseus. What say you? 
PaNnope. Her sad fate seems to have added 
Fresh trouble to the Queen’s tempestuous 


soul. : 10 
Sometimes, to soothe her secret pain, she 
clasps 
Her children close, and bathes them with her 
tears; 


Then suddenly, the mother’s love forgotten, 

She thrusts them from her with a look of hor- 
ror. 

She wanders to and fro with doubtful steps; 1; 

Her vacant eye no longer knows us. Thrice 

She wrote, and thrice did she, changing her 
mind, 

Destroy the letter ere ’twas well begun. 

Vouchsafe to see her, Sire: vouchsafe to help 


her. 
Tueseus. Heav’ns! Is (none dead, and 
Phedra bent 20 


On dying too? Oh, call me back my son! 

Let him defend himself, and I am ready 

To hear him. Be not hasty to bestow 

Thy fatal bounty, Neptune; let my pray’rs 

Rather remain ever unheard. Too soon 25 

I lifted cruel hands, believing lips 

That may have lied! Ah! What despair may 
follow! 


SCENE VI 
THESEUS, THERAMENES. 


THESEUS. Theramenes, is ’t thour Where 
is my son? 
I gave him to thy charge from tenderest child- 
hood. 
But whence these tears that overflow thine 
eyes? 


How is it with my son? 
THERAMENES. Concern too late! 
Affection vain! Hippolytus is dead. 5 
THESEUS. Gods! 
THERAMENES. I have seen the flow’r of all 
mankind 
Cut off, and I am bold to say that none 
Deserved it less. 
TuHeseus. What! My son dead! When I 
Was stretching out my arms to him, has 
Heav’n 
Hasten’d his end? What was this sudden 
stroke? 10 
THERAMENES. Scarce had we pass’d out of 
the gates of Troezen, 
He silent in his chariot, and his guards, 
Downcast and_ silent too, around him 
ranged ; 
To the Mycenian road he turn‘d his steeds, 
Then, lost in thought, allow’d the reins to lie 1; 
Loose on their backs. His noble chargers, 
erst 
So full of ardour to obey his voice, 
With heads depress’d and melancholy eye 
Seemed now to mark his sadness and to share 
it. 
A frightful cry, that issues from the deep, 20 
With sudden discord rends the troubled air; 
And from the bosom of the earth a groan 
Is heard in answer to that voice of terror. 
Our blood is frozen at our very hearts; 
With bristling manes the list’ning steeds stand 
still. 25 
Meanwhile upon the watery plain there rises 
A mountain billow with a mighty crest 
Of foam, that shoreward rolls, and, as it 
breaks, 
Before our eyes vomits a furious monster. 
With formidable horns its brow is arm’d, 30 
And all its body clothed with yellow scales, 
In front a savage bull, behind a dragon 
Turning and twisting in impatient rage. 
Its long continued bellowings make the shore 
Tremble; the sky seems horror-struck to see 
it; 35 
The earth with terror quakes; its poisonous 
breath 
Infects the air. The wave that brought it ebbs 
In fear. All fly, forgetful of the courage 
That cannot aid, and in a neighbouring temple 
Take refuge—all save bold Hippolytus. 
A hero’s worthy son, he stays his steeds, 
Seizes his darts, and, rushing forward, hurls 
A missile with sure aim that wounds the mon- 
ster 
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Deep in the flank. With rage and pain it 
springs 

E’en to the horses’ feet, and, roaring, falls, 4s 

Writhes in the dust, and shows a fiery throat 

That covers them with flames, and blood, and 
smoke. 

Fear lends them wings; deaf to his voice for 
once; 

And heedless of the curb, they onward fly. 

Their master wastes his strength in efforts 
vain; 


50 
With foam and blood each courser’s bit is 
red. 


Some say a god, amid this wild disorder, 


Is seen with goads pricking their dusty 
flanks. 

O’er jagged rocks they rush, urged on by ter- 
ror; 


Crash! goes the axle-tree. Th’ intrepid youth <5 

Sees his car broken up, flying to pieces; 

He falls himself entangled in the reins. 

Pardon my grief. That cruel spectacle 

Will be for me a source of endless tears. 

I saw thy hapless son, I saw him, Sire, 60 

Dragg’d by the horses that his hands had fed, 

Pow’rless to check their fierce career, his 
voice 

But adding to their fright, his body soon 

One mass of wounds. Our cries of anguish 


fill 
The plain. At last they slacken their swift 
pace; 65 
Then stop, not far from those old tombs that 
mark 


Where lie the ashes of his royal sires. 
Panting I thither run, and after me 
His guard, along the track stain’d with fresh 


blood 
That reddens all the rocks; caught in the 
briers 70 


Locks of his hair hang dripping, gory spoils! 
I come, I call him. Stretching forth his hand, 
He opes his dying eyes, soon closed again. 
“The gods have robb’d me of a guiltless life,” 
I hear him say: “Take care of sad Aricia 75 
When I am dead. Dear friend, if e’er my 
father 
Mourn, undeceived, his son’s unhappy fate 
Falsely accused: to give my spirit peace, 
Tell him to treat his captive tenderly, 
And to restore—” With that the hero’s breath 80 
Fails, and a mangled corpse lies in my arms, 
A piteous object, trophy of the wrath 
Of Heav’n—so changed, his father would not 
know him. 


TueseEus. Alas, my son! Dear hope for ever 


lost! 
The ruthless gods have served me but too 
well. 85 


For what a life of anguish and remorse 
Am I reserved! 
THERAMENES. Aricia at that instant, 

Flying from you, comes timidly, to take 
him 

For husband, there, in presence of the gods. 

Thus drawing nigh, she sees the grass all red oo 

And reeking, sees (sad sight for lover’s eye!) 

Hippolytus stretch’d there, pale and disfigured. 

But, for a time doubtful of her misfortune, 

Unrecognized the hero she adores, 

She looks, and asks—‘‘Where is Hippoly- 
tus?” 

Only too sure at last that he lies there 

Before her, with sad eyes that silently 

Reproach the gods, she shudders, groans, and 
falls, 

Swooning and all but lifeless, at his feet. 

Ismene, all in tears, kneels down beside her, 100 

And calls her back to life—life that is naught 

But sense of pain. And I, to whom this light 

Is darkness now, come to discharge the 
duty 

The hero has imposed on me, to tell thee 

His last request—a melancholy task. 

But hither comes his mortal enemy. 
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SCENE VII 


THESEUS, PH&DRA, THERAMENES, PANOPE, 
GUARDS. 


THESEUS. Madam you’ve triumph’d, and 

my son is kill’d! 

Ah, but what room have I for fear! how 
justly 

Suspicion racks me that in blaming him 

I err’d! But he is dead; accept your victim; 

Rightly or wrongly slain, let your heart leap ; 

For joy. My eyes shall be for ever blind: 

Since you accuse him, I'll believe him 
guilty. 

His death affords me cause enough for tears, 

Without a foolish search for further light 

Which, pow’rless to restore him to my grief, 10 

Might only serve to make me more unhappy. 

Far from this shore and far from you I'll 
fly, 

For here the image of my mangled son 

( Would haunt my memory and drive me mad. 
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From the whole world I fain would banish 
me, 15 
For all the world seems to rise up in judgment 
Against me; and my very glory weights 150 
My punishment; for, were my name less 
known, 
’Twere easier to hide me. All the favours 
The gods have granted me I mourn and 
hate, 20 
Nor will I importune them with vain pray’rs 
Henceforth for ever. Give me what they 
may, 
What they have taken will all else outweigh. 
PuzprA. Theseus, I cannot hear you and 
keep silence: 
I must repair the wrong that he has suf- 
fer’d— 25 
Your son was innocent. 
THESEUS. Unhappy father! 
And it was on your word that I condemn’d 
him! 
Think you such cruelty can be excused— 
PuH#prA. Moments to me are precious; hear 
me, Theseus. 
’Twas I who cast an eye of lawless passion 30 
On chaste and dutiful Hippolytus. 
Heav’n in my bosom kindled baleful fire, 
And vile GEnone’s cunning did the rest. 
She fear’d Hippolytus, knowing my madness, 
Would make that passion known which he 
regarded 35 
With horror; so advantage of my weakness 


She took, and hasten’d to accuse him first. 

For that she has been punish’d, tho’ too 
mildly ; 

Seeking to shun my wrath she cast herself 

Beneath the waves. The sword ere now had 
cut 40 

My thread of life, but slander’d innocence 

Made its cry heard, and I resolved to die 

In a more lingering way, confessing first 

My penitence to you. A poison, brought 

To Athens by Medea, runs thro’ my veins. 45 

Already in my heart the venom works, 

Infusing there a strange and fatal chill; 

Already as thro’ thickening mists I see 

The spouse to whom my presence is an out- 


rage; 
Death, from mine eyes veiling the light of 
heav’n, 50 


Restores its purity that they defiled. 
PANoPE. She dies, my lord! 
THESEUS. Would that the memory 
Of her disgraceful deed could perish with 
her! 
Ah, disabused too late! Come, let us go, 
And with the blood of mine unhappy son <5 
Mingle our tears, clasping his dear remains, 
In deep repentance for a pray’r detested. 
Let him be honour’d as he well deserves; 
And, to appease his sore offended ghost, 
Be her near kinsmen’s guilt whate’er it may, 60 
Aricia shall be held my daughter from to- 
day. 


ALAIN RENE LESAGE 


(1668- 


At the suggestion of the Abbé de Lyonne, Alain 
René Lesage studied Spanish literature. Neither 
his translations and adaptations of Spanish 
dramas and romances nor his original comedies 
and farces would have gained him immortality 
although he managed to earn a’ comfortable in- 
come by them. The picaresques romances of 
Spanish literature did, however, give him the idea 
of writing Gil Blas. The adventures of the clever 
rogue all are within the realm of human prob- 
ability, for the purpose of the author was ‘“‘to 


GIL BLAS 
Book VII, Chaps. 14-16 


FABRICIO INTRODUCES GIL BLAS TO THE’ SERV- 
ICE OF COUNT GALIANO, A SICILIAN 
NOBLEMAN 


I was so desirous of seeing Fabricio again, 
that I visited him early next morning. “Good 
morrow (said I, when I entered), Sehor Don 
Fabricio, the flower, or rather glow-worm, of 
the Asturian nobility!” At these words he 
laughed heartily. “Thou hast observed, then 
(cried he), that I am dubbed a Don?” “Yes, 
honourable sir (I replied), and give me leave 
to tell you, that when you recounted your 
metamorphosis yesterday, you forgot the best 
part of it.” “I did so (answered he), but truly, 
if I have assumed that honourable title, it 
was not so much with a view to gratify my 
own vanity, as to accommodate myself to that 
of others. Thou knowest the humour of the 
Spaniards; they make no account of an honest 


ny) 


‘man, if he has the misfortune to be both poor ? 


and mean born. I must tell thee too, that I 
see so many people call themselves Don 
Francisco, Don Pedro, or Don what-you-will, 
that if there is no cheat in the case, thou wilt 
allow nobility to be a very common thing, and 
agree, that a plebeian of merit honours it by 
his association. But let us change the subject 
(added he); last night I supped at the Duke 


of Medina Sidonia’s, where, among other 
19) 
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represent human life historically as it exists.” 
Lesage may, therefore, be called the father of 
realistic fiction, to whom such masters of realism 
as Smollett and Fielding owe much. His lively 
scenes, his observant understanding of character, 
and his witty style have amused generations of 
readers. Furthermore Lesage satirized the pomp- 
ous types of his day. 

The translation of the following selections is 
that of Tobias Smollett in the The World’s 
Classics. 5 


guests, was Count Galiano, a Sicilian noble- 
man of the first rank: and the conversation 
turning on the ridiculous effects of self-love, 
I, charmed that I had it in my power to en- 
tertain the company on that subject, regaled 
them with the story of the homilies. Thou 
mayst well imagine they laughed heartily, and 
censured the Archbishop as he deserved. This 
produced no bad effect for thee; for thou wast 
pitied by everybody; and Count Galiano, after 
having asked a good many questions concern- 
ing thee, to which thou mayst believe I made 
suitable answers, desired me to bring thee to 
his house. I was just now going in quest of 
5 thee, to. conduct thee thither. I suppose he 
intends to offer thee the place of one of his 
secretaries; and I advise thee to accept of it. 
The Count is rich, and spends like an Ambas- 
sador, at Madrid; he is come to Court, it is 
said, to confer with the Duke of Lerma, about 
the crown demesnes which that Minister de- 
signs to alienate in Sicily. In short, Count 
Galiano, though a Sicilian, seems to be gener- 
ous, just, and open; and thou canst not do bet- 
ter than attach thyself to him: he is the man, 
in all probability, who is destined to enrich 
thee, according to what was foretold in thy be- 
half at Granada.” 

“JT had resolved (said I to Nufiez) to live at 
large a little, and enjoy myself a good while, 
before I should go to service again: but thou 
speakest to me of this Sicilian Count in such a 
manner, as induces me to change my resolu- 
tion, and even to wish I was already in his 
93 
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family.” “Thou mayst soon be there (he re- 
plied), or I am much mistaken.” At the same 
time we went out together to the Count, who 
lodged in the house of his friend Don Sancho 
de Avila, then in the country. 

We found in the court a great number of 
pages and footmen, clothed in a livery equally 
rich and gay; and in the antechamber several 
ushers, gentlemen, and other officers, all 
magnificently dressed; but withal so ugly, that 
they looked like a company of apes in Span- 
ish garb. There are figures, both of men and 
women, on which all art is thrown away. 

Don Fabricio, having sent in his name, was 


and fidelity. This nobleman no sooner per- 
ceived that I relished his proposal, than he 
ordered his steward to be called; to whom 
having communicated something in a whisper, 


she said, “Gil Blas, I will tell you presently 


what is to be the nature of your employment. 
Meanwhile, you may follow my steward, who 
has received orders concerning you.” I ac- 
cordingly obeyed, leaving Fabricio with the 


ro Count and Cupid. 


The steward, who was a most subtle Mes- 
sinese, conducted me to his apartment, where 
he loaded me with civilities; and sending for 
the tailor who had equipped the whole family, 


immediately introduced into a room, whither 1s ordered him to make for me, with all dis- 


I followed him; and found the Count in his 
morning-gown, sitting on a sofa, and drinking 
chocolate. We saluted him with all the demon- 
strations of the most profound respect; and 
he honoured us with an inclination of the 
head, accompanied by such a gracious smile, 
as at once gained my heart. A wonderful effect, 
though an ordinary one, which a favourable 
reception from the great produces in our 


patch, a suit of clothes of the same magnifi- 
cence as those of the principal officers. The 
tailor having taken measure of me, and re- 
tired, “As for your lodging (said the Mes- 


20 sinese), I know a chamber that will exactly fit 


you. But have you breakfasted?” (added he). 
When I answered in the negative, “Ah, poor 
lad (said he), why did not you speak? Come, 
I will show you to a place where, thank 


breasts! They must receive us very ill indeed,2,; heaven, you may have what you will for the 


before we be disgusted at their behaviour. 
Having drank his chocolate, he amused him- 

self some time in playing with a large baboon 

that sat by him, and was called Cupid. I don’t 


asking.” 

So saying, he carried me down to the but- 
tery, where we found the butler, a true Nea- 
politan, every whit as cunning as the Mes- 


know for what reason the name of that god3o0 sinian. It might be said of him and the 


was bestowed on this animal, unless it was be- 
cause it had all his malice; for it resembled 
him in nothing else. Such as it was, however, 
it did not fail to give vast delight to its mas- 


steward, These two make a pair. This honest 
butler, with five or six of his friends, were 
cramming themselves with ham, cold tongue, 
and other relishing bits, which obliged them to 


ter, who was so much charmed with its merry 3s redouble their draughts. We joined these 


tricks, that he hugged it incessantly in his 
arms. Though Nunez and I were not much 
diverted with the gambols of this beast, we 
feigned ourselves enchanted with its perform- 
ances; which pleased the Sicilian so much, 
that he suspended the pleasure he enjoyed in 
this pastime, to tell me, “Friend, you have it 
in your option to be one of my secretaries: 
if you like the place, I will give you two hun- 
dred pistoles a year, without any other recom- 
mendation than that of Don Fabricio.” “My 
lord (cried Nunez), I am bolder than Plato, 
who had not courage enough to answer for 
one of his friends, whom he sent to the ty- 
rant Dionysius. I am not afraid of bringing re- 
proaches upon myself, by vouching for my 
friend.” 

I thanked the Asturian poet with a low bow, 
for his obliging confidence: then addressing 


hearty cocks, and assisted them in their at- 
tacks upon the Count’s best wines. While this 
scene passed in the buttery, another such 
was acted in the kitchen: the cook also 


4o treated three or four tradesmen of his ac- 


quaintance, who filled their bellies with rab- 
bit and partridge pies: the very scullions en- 
joyed themselves on what they could pilfer; 
so that I thought myself in a house abandoned 


45 to pillage: yet these were but trifles, in com- 


parison to what I did not see. 


COUNT GALIANO INVESTS GIL BLAS WITH AN 
EMPLOYMENT IN HIS HOUSE 


I went to fetch my baggage to my new habi- 
tation; and when I returned, the Count was 
at dinner, with several noblemen and the 


myself to my patron, assured him of my zeal 55 poet Nufiez, who called for what he wanted 
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with an easy air, and mingled in the conversa- 
tion. Nay, I observed that every word he 
spoke afforded pleasure to the company. What 
a fine thing is genius! A man of wit can easily 
turn himself into all shapes. 

I dined with the officers, who were treated 
pretty much in the same manner as our pa- 
tron; and in the afternoon retired to my 
chamber, where I began to reflect on my 
condition. “Well, Gil Blas (said I to myself), 
thou art now in the service of a Sicilian 
Count, with whose real character thou art 
utterly unacquainted. If we may judge by 
appearance, thou wilt be in this family like 
a fish in the water: but we must swear to 
nothing; and thou oughtest to distrust thy 
fate, the malignity of which thou hast but too 
often experienced. Besides, thou dost not know 
for what employment thou art retained: he 
has already two secretaries and a steward; 
what service, then, does he expect from thee? 
It looks as if he intend to make thee his 
Mercury. In good time! One cannot be on a 
better footing with a nobleman, in order to 
make his way to a good post. He who limits 
himself to honourable services only, moves 
slowly, step by step, and seldom gains his 
point at last. 

While I was engrossed by these fine reflec- 


tions, a lackey came to tell me, that all the 30 


company who had dined at our house were 
gone home, and that the Count wanted to 
speak with me. I flew instantly to his apart- 
ment, where I found him lying on his couch, 
ready to take his afternoon’s nap with his 
baboon, which always bore him company. 
“Come hither, Gil Blas (said he), take a 
chair, and listen to what I am going to say.” 
I obeyed his orders, and he spoke to me in 
these terms: ‘Don Fabricio has told me, that, 
among other good qualities, you possess that 
of attaching yourself to your masters; and 
that you are a young man of incorruptible in- 
tegrity. These two qualifications determined 
me to take you into my service; for I have 
great occasion for an affectionate domestic, 
who will espouse my interest, and employ his 
whole attention in husbanding my estate. I 
am rich, ’tis true, but my yearly expense 
greatly exceeds my inceme. The reason is 
plain; I am plundered by my servants, and 
live in my own house as if I was in a forest 
among robbers. I suspect my butler and stew- 
ard of having a fellow-feeling the one with 
the other; and this is more than enough to 
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ruin me from top. to bottom. You will say, 

if I have reason to think them rogues, why 

don’t I turn them away? But where shall I 

find others made of a different kind of stuff? 
sI will be satisfied with having them both 
observed by a man who shall have a right to 
inspect their conduct; and you are the per- 
son whom I have chosen for that commission; 
of which, if you acquit yourself well, be 
assured that you shall not serve an ungrate- 
ful master; for I will take care to procure 
for you a very advantageous settlement in 
Sicily.” 

Having spoken thus, he dismissed me; and 
that very evening, in presence of all his do- 
mestics, I was proclaimed superintendent of 
the family. This did not give the Messinese 
and Neapolitan great mortification at first, be- 
cause they looked upon me as a jolly com- 
panion, of a good composition; and concluded, 
that by giving me a share of the spoil, they 
should be allowed to go on in their old course. 
But they looked very silly next day, when I 
declared to them, that I was an enemy to all 
misdemeanour. I demanded of the butler an 
account of the provisions; I visited the cellar, 
and took an inventory of everything he had 
in his charge; I mean, table-linen and plate. 
I then exhorted them to be saving of our 
patron’s wealth, to lay out with economy; 
and ended my advice, by protesting to them, 
that I would inform that nobleman of every- 
thing that I should observe amiss in his house. 
I did not stop here; resolving to have a spy, 
who might discover if there was any sinister 
intelligence between them, I cast my eyes on 
a scullion, who being won by my promises, 
assured me, that I could not have applied to 
a more proper person, to get notice of every- 
thing that happened in the house: that the 
butler and steward were in a confederacy, and 
burnt the candle at both ends: that they 
daily secreted one half of the provision that 
was bought for the family: that the Neapoli- 


15 


45tan took care of a lady who lived opposite to 


the College of St. Thomas; and that the Mes- 
senian entertained another at the Sun-gate: 
that these two gentlemen sent all sorts of 
provision to their nymphs every morning: and 
5°that the cook, also, dispatched savoury messes 
to a widow of his acquaintance in the neigh- 
bourhood: and that in consideration of his 
services to the other two, to whom he was 
entirely devoted, he disposed, as they did, of 
55the wines in the cellar; in short, that these 
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three domestics occasioned a most horrible ex- 
pense in the Count’s house. “If you doubt my 
report (added the scullion), take the trouble 
of going to-morrow morning about seven 
o'clock to the College of St. Thomas, and you 
shall see me loaded with a basket, which will 
change your doubts into certainty.” “So (said 
I to him), thou art agent to these gallant pur- 
veyors?” “I am (he replied) employed by the 
butler, and one of my comrades acts for the 
steward.” 

I had the curiosity to repair next morning, 
at the appointed hour, to the College of St. 
Thomas, where I did not wait long for my 
spy, whom I saw coming along with a huge 
basket filled with butchers’ meat, poultry, and 
venison. I took an inventory of the particu- 
lars, of which I made in my pocket-book a 
brief formal note, that I went and showed to 
my master, after having told the trencher- 
scraper that he might execute his commission 
as usual. 

The Sicilian nobleman, who was naturally 
passionate, resolved in his first transport to 
turn away the Neapolitan and Messenian; but 
after having reflected more coolly, contented 
himself with dismissing the last, to whose 
place I succeeded: so that my office of super- 
intendent was suppressed soon after its crea- 
tion: and truly I wasnot sorry for it; for it 
was, properly speaking, no other than the 
honourable employment of a spy; and a post 
which had nothing substantial in it: whereas, 
by being made steward, I became master of 


the strong box, and that is everything. The 35 


steward always possesses the first rank among 
the domestics of a great family: and there are 
so many small perquisites attached to his 
administration, that he may grow rich, even 
though he be an honest man. 

My Neapolitan, whose budget was not yet 
exhausted, observing my brutal zeal, that I 
got up every morning, to see and keep an ac- 
count of what victuals were bought, no longer 
secreted a part; but the rascal continued to 
purchase the same quantity as before. By this 
stratagem, increasing the profit he drew from 
the refuse of the table, which was his per- 
quisite, he found himself in a condition to 
treat his charmer at least with dressed victuals, 
if he could not furnish her with raw provi- 
sion. In short, the devil lost nothing by this 
reformation, and the Count was not a whit 
the better for having the phoenix of stewards 
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then perceived at every meal, made me guess 
this new trick, which I immediately defeated, 
by retrenching what was superfluous in every 
course. This I did, however, with such prud- 
ence, that the alteration could not be per- 
ceived; one would have thought that there 
was still the same profusion: and yet, by this 
economy, I considerably diminished the ex- 
pense. This was what my patron required; he 
wanted to retrench, without appearing less 
magnificent: for his avarice was subordinate 
to his ostentation. 

’ There was also another abuse to be re- 
formed: I found the wine ran out apace: if, 
for example, twelve cavaliers happened to 
dine with my master, they would exhaust 
fifty, and sometimes five dozen of bottles. I 
was astonished at this waste, and not doubt- 
ing that there must be some roguery in the 
case, consulted my oracle, that is, my drudge, 
with whom I very often had private con- 
ferences, and who made a faithful report of 
everything that was said or done in the 
kitchen, where he was not in the least sus- 
pected. He told me, that the waste of which 
I complained, proceeded from a new league 
between the butler, cook, and those lackeys 
who filled the wine, and who carried off all 
the bottles half emptied, which were after- 
wards shared among the confederates. I spoke 
to the footmen on this subject, and threatened 
to turn them out of doors, if ever they should 
think proper to repeat this practice: upon 
which, they were reclaimed. My master, 
whom I took care to advertise of the most 
minute things which I performed for his ad- 
vantage, loaded me with praises, and grew 
everyday more and more fond of me: and I, 
in order to reward the good services of the 
scullion, created him cook’s assistant. 

The Neapolitan was enraged to find me al- 
ways on the watch with him; and was cruelly 
mortified with the contradictions he under- 
went, whenever he presented his accounts to 
me: for, that I might pare his nails the closer, 
I took the trouble of going to market, to 
learn the price of meat, just before he went 
thither; and, as he attempted to impose upon 
me afterwards, gave him a vigorous repulse. 


5°T was very well persuaded, that he cursed me 


a hundred times a day; but the subject of his 
maledictions hindered me from dreading their 
force. I can’t imagine how he could bear my 
persecutions, and remain in the service of the 


in his service, The superabundance that I 55Sicilian nobleman, Doubtless, in spite of all 
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my endeavours, he found his account in his 
perseverance. 

Fabricio, whom I frequently saw, and to 
whom I recounted all my hitherto unheard 
exploits, in quality of steward, was more dis- 
posed to blame than applaud my conduct. 
“God grant (said he one day) that thou mayst 
be recompensed for all this disinterestedness; 
but between thee and me, I believe it would 
not fare the worse with thee, if thou wast 
not quite so rough with the butler.” “How! 
(answered I) shall that robber charge in his 
bill ten pistoles for a fish that did not cost 
four, and I pass over that article?” “Why 
not? (he replied coldly) let him give thee the 
half of the superplus, according to custom. 
In good faith, my friend (continued he, shak- 
ing his head), you are a mere ninny, and, in 
all appearance, will grow grey in servitude, 
since you neglect to flay the eel while it is 
in your hand. Take my word for it, fortune 
resembles those brisk airy coquettes who de- 
spise the gallant that stands upon ceremony.” 

I only laughed at the discourse of Nunez, 
who laughed again in his turn; and would have 
persuaded me that he had only spoken in 
jest, being ashamed of having given me bad 
counsel in vain. I continued firm in the resolu- 
tion of being always zealous and faithful: I 
felt no inclination to be otherwise; and I dare 
say, that in four months I saved to my 
master, by my economy, three thousand du- 
cats at least. 


AN ACCIDENT HAPPENS TO COUNT GALIANO’S 
BABOON, WHICH IS THE CAUSE OF GREAT 
AFFLICTION TO THAT NOBLEMAN. GIL BLAS 
FALLS SICK; THE CONSEQUENCE OF HIS 
DISTEMPER. 


About this time, the repose of the family 
was strangely disturbed by an accident which 
will seem trifling to the reader; though it 
turned out a very serious matter to the serv- 
ants, and especially to me: Cupid, that ba- 
boon of which I have made mention, that 
animal so beloved by our master, attempt- 
ing one day to leap from one window to an- 
other, acquitted himself so ill in the perform- 
ance, that he fell down into the court, and 
dislocated his leg. The Count no sooner under- 
stood this misfortune, than he uttered such 
piercing cries, that they were heard all over 
the neighbourhood; and in the excess of his 


grief, attacking all his servants without ex- 
ception, he had wellnigh made a clean house. 
His fury, however, was limited to cursing our 
negligences, and abusing us, without sparing 
sterms of reproach. He sent immediately for 
those surgeons who were most expert in frac- 
tures and dislocated bones; and who, having 
examined the patient’s leg, reduced it, and 
applied bandages accordingly. But though all 
1o Of them assured him there was no danger, my 
master retained one of them in the house, to 
be always near the animal, until it was per- 
fectly cured. 
I should be to blame if. I passed over in 
15 Silence the grief and anxiety which preyed 
upon the heart of the Sicilian nobleman, dur- 
ing the whole time of the cure. Will it be 
believed, that all the day he did not stir 
from his dear Cupid? He was always present 


zo When it was dressed, and got out of bed to 


visit him two or three times every night. But 
the most troublesome circumstance of all was, 
that every domestic in the family, and I in 
particular, were always up, that we might 


2; be at hand, to be sent wheresoever it should 


be thought proper, for the service of this 
ape. In a word, we had no rest in the house, 
till such time as this plaguy beast, having 
recovered of his fall, betook himself again 


30 to his usual caperings and tumblings. After 


this, can we refuse to credit the report of 
Suetonius, when he says Caligula loved his 
horse to such a degree, that he bestowed upon 
him a house richly furnished, with officers to 


35 serve him, and even designed to make him 


consul? My patron was no less charmed with 
his baboon, which he would willingly have 
created a corregidor, had it been in his power. 

An unlucky circumstance for me was, that 


401 had surpassed all the valets in demonstra- 


tions of concern, that I might, in so doing, 
make my court to my master; and had under- 
gone such fatigue in behalf of Cupid, that I 
fell sick upon it, and was seized with such a 


45 violent fever, that I lost my senses, and know 


not how I was managed for fifteen days; 
during which I was in a manner between life 
and death. This only I know, that my youth 
struggled so successfully against the fever, 
soand perhaps against the remedies that were 
administered, that, at length, I recovered my 
understanding. The first use I made of it, 
was to perceive that I was not in my own 
chamber; and wanting to know the reason, 
551 asked it of an old woman who attended me: 
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but she replied, that I must not speak; for the 
physician had expressly forbid it. When we are 
in good health, we commonly laugh at the 
doctor; but when we are sick, we calmly sub- 
mit to his prescription. 

I thought proper, therefore, to hold my 
tongue, how much soever I longed to con- 
verse with my nurse; and was engaged in 
reflections on this subject, when two spruce 
beaux entered, dressed in velvet, with very 
fine ruffled linen. I imagined they were two 
noblemen, friends of my master, who out of 
consideration for him came to see me. On 
this supposition, I made an effort to sit up, 
and showed my respect by taking off my cap: 
but my nurse laid me all along again, and 
told me, that these gentlemen were my physi- 
cian and apothecary. 

The doctor coming to the bedside, felt my 
pulse, considered my countenance, and ob- 
serving all the symptoms of an immediate 
cure, assumed an air of triumph, as if he 
had greatly contributed to it: saying, that 
there was nothing wanting to finish the work 
but a purge; after which, he might boast of2s 
having performed a fine cure. When he had 
spoken thus, he made the apothecary write 
a prescription, which while he dictated, he 
viewed himself in a glass, adjusted his peri- 


wig, and made such grimaces, that I could3o 


not help laughing, in spite of my weakly con- 
dition. He then made me a solemn bow, and 
went away, much more engrossed by his own 
figure than by the medicines he had pre- 
scribed. 

After his departure, the apothecary, who 
had not come thither for nothing, prepared 
himself for doing something, which may be 
easily guessed; whether he was afraid that 


the old woman could not acquit herself with so 


dexterity enough, or wanted to operate him- 
self, in order to enhance the value of his 
ware; but, with all his address, I don’t know 
how it happened, the operation was scarce per- 
formed, when I restored to the operator all 
that he had given me, and left his velvet suit 
in a fine pickle. He looked upon this accident 
as a misfortune annexed to pharmacy, and 
wiping himself with a towel, in silence, went 
away, resolving to make me pay the scourer, 
to whom he was certainly obliged to send 
his clothes. 

He returned next morning, more plainly 
dressed, though he had no risk to run that 


on 
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had prescribed the night before. For I not 
only felt myself mending every moment, but 
had such an aversion, since the preceding 
day, to physicians and apothecaries, that I 
even cursed ‘the universities where those 
gentlemen received the power of slaying men 
with impunity. 

In this disposition, I swore that I would 
take no more medicine, and wished Hippoc- 
rates at the devil, with all his gang. The 
apothecary, who did not mind what became 
of his composition, provided he was paid for 
it, left it on the table, and retired, without 
speaking a word. I ordered the villainous 
medicine to be thrown out at a window im- 
mediately, being so much prepossessed against 
it, that I should have thought myself 
poisoned, had I swallowed it. To this stroke 
of disobedience I added another. I broke 
silence, and told my nurse, in a peremptory 
tone, that I absolutely insisted on knowing 
what was become of my master. The old 
woman, who was apprehensive of exciting in 
me a dangerous emotion, should she gratify 
my curiosity; or resolving, perhaps, to irri- 
tate my distemper by her obstinacy, made no 
answer; but I persisted with so much pas- 
sion, that she replied, at length, ‘““Sefior Cava- 
lier, you are now your own master; Count 
Galiano is gone back to Sicily.” 

I could not believe what I heard, and yet 
there was nothing more true. That noble- 
man, the very second day of my distemper, 
fearing that I would die at his house, had 


-; the generosity to order me to be transported, 


with my little effects, to a hired room, where 
he had abandoned me, without ceremony, to 
Providence and the care of a nurse. In the 
interim, having received an order from Court, 
obliging him to repass into Sicily, he set out 
with such precipitation, that I was not so 
much as thought of; whether he already num- 
bered me with the dead, or that people of 
quality are troubled with short memories. — 

My nurse informed me of all this, and 
likewise assured me, it was she who had 
called the physician and apothecary, that 
I might not perish for want of assistance. 
This comfortable news threw me into a pro- 
found reverie. Adieu, my advantageous settle- 
ment in Sicily! my sanguine hopes, fare- 
well! “When any great misfortune happens 
to you (says a certain Pope), examine your- 
self well, and you will always perceive that 


day, in bringing the physic, which the doctor 55 it was, in some measure, owing to your own 
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fault.” No disparagement to this holy father, 
I can’t see how I contributed to my own mis- 
chance on this occasion. 

When I found the flattering chimeras, with 
which I had stuffed my imagination, vanished, 
the next thing that I concerned myself about 
was my portmanteau, which I ordered her to 
bring to my bedside, that I might examine it. 
I sighed, when I perceived it open, crying, 
“Ah! my dear portmanteau, my only consola- 
tion! you have been, I see, at the mercy of 
strangers.” “No, no, Senor Gil Blas (said the 
old woman), don’t be uneasy: nothing is 
stolen from you; I have protected your box, 
as if it had been my own honour.” 

I found in it the suit of clothes which I 
had when I came into the Count’s service, 
but I looked in vain for that which the Mes- 
sinian had ordered to be made for me. My 
master had not thought proper to leave it 
with me, or else somebody had made free 
with it, during my delirium. All my other 
baggage remained, and even a great leathern 
purse that contained my money, which I 
reckoned twice, as I could not, at first, be- 
lieve that there were but fifty pistoles re- 
maining of two hundred and sixty, that were 
in it before I fell sick. “What is the meaning 
of this, my good mother? (said I to the 
nurse). My finances are terribly diminished.” 
“And yet nobody, except myself, has touched 
them (said the old woman), and I have been 
as frugal as possible: but sickness is very 
expensive; one is always laying out. Here 
(added the good mother, taking a packet of 
papers out of her pocket), here is an account 
of the expense, as just as the current coin, 
which will show that I have not employed a 
maravedi amiss.” 

I glanced over the bill, which contained 
fifteen or twenty pages. Mercy upon me! what 
a quantity of poultry had been bought, while 
I was out of my senses. There. was in broths 
only, to the amount of twelve pistoles, at 
least. The other articles were answerable to 
this. It can’t be imagined, how much was laid 
out for wood, candles, water, and brooms. 
Nevertheless, swelled as this account was, the 
sum total did not exceed thirty pistoles, conse- 
quently there ought to be a remainder of one 
hundred and eighty. This I represented to 
her; but the beldame, with an air of devotion, 
began to take all the saints to witness, that 
there were but fourscore pistoles in the purse, 
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of my portmanteau. “What is that you say, 
goody? (cried I, with precipitation). Was it 
the butler who put my things into your 
hands?” “Without doubt, it was he (she 
replied), by this token, that when he gave 
me them, he said, ‘Good mother, when Sefor 
Gil Blas is stiff, don’t fail to treat him with a 
good funeral, for there is money enough in 
the portmanteau to answer the expense.’ ” 

Ah, damned Neapolitan! (cried I) I am 
no longer at a loss to know how my money 
is gone: you have swept it away to make 
yourself some amends for the thefts I hin- 
dered you to commit. After this apostrophe, I 
thanked heaven that the knave had not car- 
ried off the whole. Whatever reason I had, 
however, to accuse the butler of having robbed 
me, I could not help thinking, that the nurse 
might, possibly, have done the deed. My 
suspicion fell sometimes on one, sometimes 
on the other; but it was still the same thing 
to me. 

I said nothing to the old woman: I did 
not even cavil at the articles of her uncon- 
scionable bill; for I should have got nothing 
by wrangling; and every one must understand 
his trade: my resentment, therefore, was con- 
tented with paying and dismissing her three 
days after. 

I believe, when she went from me, she ad- 
vertised the apothecary, that she had been 
dismissed, and that I was well enough to 
decamp, without taking my leave of him; 
for, in a moment after, he came to me, quite 
out of breath, and presented his bill, in which, 
under names that were utterly unknown to 
me, although I had been a physician, he had 
set down all the pretended medicines, with 
which he had furnished me, while I was out 
of my senses. This bill might be justly said 
to have been written in the true spirit of an 
apothecary, and accordingly we disputed 
about the payment of it. I insisted on his 
abating one-half of the sum he demanded: 
he swore he would not abate one maravedi. 
Considering, however, that he had to do with 
a young man who might give him the slip, by 
quitting Madrid that very day, he chose 
rather to be contented with what I offered, 
that is, three times the value of his drugs, 
than to run the risk of losing the whole. I 
gave him the money with infinite regret, and 
he retired, fully revenged for the small dis- 
grace he had suffered on the day of the 


when the Count’s butler gave her the charge 55 clyster. 
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The physician appeared almost at the same 
time; for those animals are always at the 
tail of one another. I paid him for his visits, 
which had been very numerous, and sent 
him away very well satisfied. But before he 
would leave me, in order to prove that he 
had earned his fees, he related all the mortal 
symptoms, which he had prevented, in my 
distemper: a task he performed in very 
learned terms, and with an agreeable air, 
though it was altogether above my compre- 
hension. When I had dispatched him, I 
thought I had got rid of all the ministers of 
the fates. But I was mistaken: a surgeon, 
whom I had never seen, entered my apart- 
ment, and having saluted me very respect- 
fully, expressed great joy in seeing me out of 
danger; a deliverance which (he said) he at- 
tributed to two copious bleedings that he had 


he had the honour to apply. This was an- 
other feather to be plucked from my wing: 
I was fain to pay tribute to the surgeon also. 
After so many evacuations, my purse be- 


s came so feeble, that it was little better than 


a lifeless corse, so little of the radical mois- 
ture remained. 

I began to lose courage, when I saw my- 
self relapsing into a state of misery. I had, 


1o while I served my last masters, conceived too 


great affection for the conveniences of life, 
and could no longer, as formerly, look upon 
indigence with the eye of a cynic philosopher 
I will own, however, that I was very much 


‘sin the wrong, to let myself fall a prey to 


melancholy. After having so often experi- 
enced, that fortune no sooner overthrew than 
she raised me up again, I ought to have re- 
garded the troublesome situation in which I 


performed, and some cupping-glasses which 20 was, as another introduction to prosperity. 


VOLTAIRE 
(1694-1788) 


The lack of reverence for authority and the 
dissipations of the early life of Francois Marie 
Arouet caused him to be twice imprisoned in 
the Bastile. When he was released after the first 
imprisonment, he took the name of Voltaire. After 
a brief residence in England, some score or more 
of years of activity at Paris and at the Chateau 
of the Marquise du Chatlet in Ciery, and three 
years at the court of Frederick II in Berlin, Vol- 
taire retired in 1758 to his estate at Fernay to 
cultivate his garden. His philosophical calm was 
disturbed by the superstition and intolerance of 
the church, against which he hurled his famous 
motto, “Crush the infamy.” 

The number and variety of his writings— 
poems, tragedies, histories, criticism, philosophical 
works, and prose tales—testify to his industry 
and his careful workmanship. In them he com- 
bated superstition and hypocrisy, poured his 
contempt upon fallacies, and ridiculed the stupid- 
ity of man. Professor Saintsbury has claimed pre- 
eminence for the prose tales, for he says, “it may 
be doubted whether any of his works displays 
his peculiar genius more fully or more char- 
acteristically than the short tales in prose.” 


The masterpiece of Voltaire’s mockery is 


CANDIDE 


HOW CANDIDE WAS FORCED AWAY FROM HIS 
FAIR CUNEGONDE AND THE OLD WOMAN. 


The beautiful Cunegonde having heard the 
old woman's history, paid her all the civilities 
due to a person of her rank and merit. She 
likewise accepted her proposal, and engaged 
all the passengers, one after the other, to 
relate their adventures; and then both she 
and Candide allowed that the old woman was 
in the right. 

“Tt is a great pity,” said Candide, “that 
the sage Pangloss was hanged contrary to 
custom at an auto-da-fé; he would tell us 
most amazing things in regard to the physical 
and moral evils that overspread earth and 
sea, and I should be able, with due respect 
to make a few objections.” 

While each passenger was recounting his 
story, the ship made her way. They landed 
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Candide, written in three days to prove the fool- 
ishness of the theory that this is the best of 
all possible worlds. It gives in rapid narrative 
and witty dialogue an account of the misfortunes 
of Candide from his capture by Bulgarian soldiers 
to his decision to settle upon a farm in Turkey. 
The representative of optimism is Pangloss, a 
professor of metaphysico-theologico-cosmolo-nigol- 
ogy. At the end he consoles Candide with this 
philosophy: 

“There is a concatenation of events in this best 
of all possible worlds: for if you had not been 
kicked out of a magnificent castle for love of 
Miss Cunegonde: if you had not been put into 
the Inquisition: if you had not walked over 
America: if you had not stabbed the Baron: 
if you had not lost all your sheep from the fine 
country of El Dorado: you would not be here 
eating preserved citrons and pistachio-nuts.” 

“All that is very well,” answered Candide, “but 
let us cultivate our garden.” 

The translation of the following selection is 
that edited by Philip Littell in The Modern 
Library, used by permission of The Modern 
Library, Inc. 


at Buenos Ayres. Cunegonde, Captain Can- 
dide, and the old woman, waited on the Gov- 
ernor, Don Fernando d’Ibaraa, y Figueora, y 
Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza. This 
nobleman had a stateliness becoming a per- 
son who bore so many names. He spoke to 
men with so noble a disdain, carried his nose 
so loftily, raised his voice so unmercifully, 
assumed so imperious an air, and stalked with 
such intolerable pride, that those who saluted 
him were strongly inclined to give him a 
good drubbing. Cunegonde appeared to him 
the most beautiful he had ever met. The 
first thing he did was to ask whether she 
was not the captain’s wife. The manner in 
which he asked the question alarmed Candide; 
he durst not say she was his wife, because 
indeed she was not; neither durst he say 
she was his sister, because it was not so; 


:)and although this obliging lie had been for- 


merly much in favour among the ancients, 
and although it could be useful to the mod- 
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erns, his soul was too pure to betray the it was not you that killed my lord; besides 


truth. the Governor who loves you will not suffer 
“Miss Cunegonde,” said he, “is to do me you to be ill-treated; therefore stay.” 
the honour to marry me, and we beseech your She then ran immediately to Candide. 


excellency to deign to sanction our marriage.” ; “Fly,” said she, “or in an hour you will be 
Don Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Figueora, y burnt.” ; 

Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza, turning There was not a moment to lose; but how 

up his moustachios, smiled mockingly, and could he part from Cunegonde, and where 

ordered Captain Candide to go and review could he flee for shelter? 

his company. Candide obeyed, and the Gover- ,, 

nor remained alone with Miss Cunegonde. He 

declared his passion, protesting he would HOW CANDIDE AND CACAMBO WERE RECEIVED 

marry her the next day in the face of the BY THE JESUITS OF PARAGUAY 

church, or otherwise, just as should be agree- 

able to herself. Cunegonde asked a quarter,;; Candide had brought such a valet with him 

of an hour to consider of it, to consult the from Cadiz, as one often meets with on the 

old woman, and to take her resolution. coasts of Spain and in the American colonies. 
The old woman spoke thus to Cunegonde: He was a quarter Spaniard, born of a mongrel 
“Miss, you have seventy-two quarterings, in Tucuman; he had been singing-boy, sacris- 

and not a farthing; it is now in your power zo tan, sailor, monk, pedlar, soldier, and lackey. 

to be wife to the greatest lord in South His name was Cacambo, and he loved his 

America, who has very beautiful moustachios. master, because his master was a very good 

Is it for you to pique yourself upon inviol- man. He quickly saddled the two Andalu- 

able fidelity? You have been ravished by — sian horses. 

Bulgarians; a Jew and an Inquisitor have en-:; “Come, master, let us follow the old 

joyed your favours. Misfortune gives sufficient woman’s advice; let us start, and run with- 

excuse. I own, that if I were in your place, out looking behind us.” 


I should have no scruple in marrying the Candide shed tears. 
Governor and in making the fortune of Cap- “Oh! my dear Cunegonde! must I leave 
tain Candide.” 30 you just at a time when the Governor was 


While the old woman spoke with all the going to sanction our nuptials? Cunegonde, 
prudence which age and experience gave, a brought to such a distance what will become 
small ship entered the port on board of of you?” 


which were an Alcalde and his alguazils, and “She will do as well as she can,” said Ca- 

this was what had happened. 35 cambo; “the women are never at a loss; God 
As the old woman had shrewdly guessed, provides for them. Let us run.” 

it was a Grey Friar who stole Cunegonde’s “Whither art thou carrying me? Where 


money and jewels in the town of Badajos, shall we go? What shall we do without Cune- 
when she and Candide were escaping. The gonde?” said Candide. 
Friar wanted to sell some of the diamonds to. “By St. James of Compostella,” said Ca- 
a jeweller; the jeweller knew them to be cambo, “you were going to fight against the 
the Grand Inquisitor’s. The Friar, before he Jesuits; let us go to fight for them; I know the 
was hanged, confessed he had stolen them. He road well, I'll conduct you to their kingdom, 
described the persons, and the route they where they will be charmed to have a cap- 
had taken. The ftight of Cunegonde and 4; tain that understands the Bulgarian exercise. 
Candide was already known. They were traced You'll make a prodigious fortune; if we can- 
to Cadiz. A vessel was immediately sent in not find our account in one world, we shall 
pursuit of them. The vessel was already in in another. It is a great pleasure to see and 
the port of Buenos Ayres. The report spread do. new things.” 
that the Alcalde was going to land, and that so ‘You have before been in Paraguay, 
he was in pursuit of the murderers of my then?” said Candide. 
lord the Grand Inquisitor. The prudent old “Ay, sure,” answered Cacambo, “I was 
woman saw at once what was to be done. servant in the College of the Assumption, and 
“You cannot run away,” said she to Cune- ‘am acquainted with the government of the 
gonde, “and you have nothing to fear, for’ss good Fathers as well as I am with the streets 
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of Cadiz. It is an admirable government. The 
kingdom is upwards of three hundred leagues 
in diameter, and divided into thirty provinces; 
there the Fathers possess all, and the people 
nothing; it is a masterpiece of reason and 
justice. For my part I see nothing so divine 
as the Fathers who here make war upon the 
kings of Spain and Portugal, and in Europe 
confess those kings; who here kill Spaniards, 
and in Madrid send them to heaven; this de- 
lights me, let us push forward. You are going 
to be the happiest of mortals. What pleasure 
will it be to those Fathers to hear that a cap- 
tain who knows the Bulgarian exercise has 
come to them!” 

As soon as they reached the first barrier, 
Cacambo told the advanced guard that a 
captain wanted to speak with my lord the 
Commandant. Notice was given to the main 
guard, and immediately a Paraguayan officer 
ran and laid himself at the feet of the Com- 
mandant, to impart this news to him. Can- 
dide and Cacambo were disarmed, and their 
two Andalusian horses seized. The strangers 
were introduced between two files of muske- 
teers; the Commandant was at the further 
end, with the three-cornered cap on his head, 
his gown tucked up, a sword by his side, and 
a spontoon in his hand. He beckoned, and 
straightway the new-comers were encompassed 
by four-and-twenty soldiers. A sergeant told 
them they must wait, that the Commandant 
could not speak to them, and that the reve- 
rend Father Provincial does not suffer any 
Spaniard to open his mouth but in his pres- 
ence, or to stay above three hours in the 
province. 

“And where is the reverend Father Provin- 
cial?” said Cacambo. 

“He is upon parade just after celebrat- 
ing mass,” answered the sergeant, “and you 
cannot kiss his spurs till three hours hence.” 

“However,” said Cacambo, “the captain is 
not a Spaniard, but a German, he is ready 
to perish with hunger as well as myself; can- 
not we have something for breakfast, while 
we wait for his reverence?” 

The sergeant went immediately to acquaint 
the Commandant with what he had heard. 

“God be praised!” said the reverend Com- 
mandant, “since he is a German, I may speak 
to him; take him to my arbour.” 

Candide was at once conducted to a beauti- 
ful summer-house, ornamented with a very 
pretty colonnade of green and gold marble, 
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and with trellises, enclosing parraquets, hum- 
ming-birds, fly-birds, guinea-hens, and _ all 
other rare birds. An excellent breakfast was 
provided in vessels of gold; and while the 
5 Paraguayans were eating maize out of wood- 
en dishes, in the open fields and exposed to 
the heat of the sun, the reverend Father Com- 
mandant retired to his arbour. 
He was a very handsome young man, with 
10 4 full face, white skin but high in colour; he 
had an arched eyebrow, a lively eye, red 

ears, vermilion lips, a bold air, but such a 

boldness as neither belonged to a Spaniard 

nor a Jesuit. They returned their arms to 
rs Candide and Cacambo, and also the two An- 
dalusian horses; to whom Cacambo gave 
some oats to eat just by the arbour, having 
an eye upon them all the while for fear of 
a surprise. 

Candide first kissed the hem of the Com- 
mandant’s robe, then they sat down to table. 

“You are, then, a German?” said the Jesuit 
to him in that language. 

“Yes, reverend Father,” answered Candide. 
they pronounced these words they 
looked at each other with great amazement, 
and with such an emotion as they could not 
conceal. 

“And from what part of Germany do you 


30 come?” said the Jesuit. 


“Tam from the dirty province of West- 
phalia,” answered Candide; “I was born in 
the Castle of Thunder-ten-Tronckh.” 

“Oh! Heavens! is it possible?” cried the 


35 Commandant. 


“What a miracle!” cried Candide. 
“Ts it really you?” said the Commandant. 
“Tt is not possible!” said Candide. 
They drew back; they embraced; they shed 


4o Yivulets of tears. 


“What, is it you, reverend Father? You, 
the brother of the fair Cunegonde! You, that 
was slain by the Bulgarians! You, the Baron’s 
son! You, a Jesuit in Paraguay! I must con- 


43 fess this is a strange world that we live in. 


Oh, Pangloss! Pangloss! how glad you would 
be if you had not been hanged!” 
The Commandant sent away the negro 
slaves and the Paraguayans, who served them 
so with liquors in goblets of rock-crystal. He 
thanked God and St. Ignatius a thousand 
times; he clasped Candide in his arms; and 
their faces were all bathed with tears. 
“Vou will be more surprised, more affected, 
55 and transported,” said Candide, “when I tell 
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you that Cunegonde, your sister, whom you 
believe to have been ripped open, is in per- 
fect health.” 

“Where?” 

“In your neighbourhood, with the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres; and I was going to fight 
against you.” 

Every word which they uttered in this 
long conversation but added wonder to won- 
der. Their souls fluttered on their tongues, 
listened in their ears, and sparkled in their 
eyes. As they were Germans, they sat a good 
while at table, waiting for the reverend 
Father Provincial, and the Commandant spoke 
to his dear Candide as follows. 


HOW CANDIDE KILLED THE BROTHER OF HIS 
DEAR CUNEGONDE 


“T shall have ever present to my memory 
the dreadful day, on which I saw my father 
and mother killed, and my sister ravished. 
When the Bulgarians retired, my dear sister 
could not be found; but my mother, my 
father, and myself, with two maid-servants 
and three little boys all of whom had been 
slain, were put in a hearse, to be conveyed 
for interment to a chapel belonging to the 
Jesuits, within two leagues of our family seat. 
A Jesuit sprinkled us with some holy water; 
it was horribly salt; a few drops of it fell into 
my eyes; the father perceived that my eye- 
lids stirred a little; he put his hand upon 
my heart and felt it beat. I received assist- 
ance, and at the end of three weeks I re- 
covered. You know, my dear Candide, I was 
very pretty; but I grew much prettier, and 
the reverend Father Didrie, Superior of that 
House, conceived the tenderest friendship for 
me; he gave me the habit of the order, some 
years after I was sent to Rome. The Father- 
General needed new levies of young German- 
Jesuits. The sovereigns of Paraguay admit 
as few Spanish Jesuits as possible; they pre- 
fer those of other nations as being more sub- 
ordinate to their commands. 
fit by the reverend Father-General to go and 
work in this vineyard. We set out—a Pole, 
a Tyrolese, and myself. Upon my arrival I 
was honoured with a sub-deaconship and a 
lieutenancy. I am to-day colonel and priest: 
We shall give a warm reception to the King 
of Spain’s troops; I will answer for it that 


they shall be excommunicated and well beaten. 55 | 


20 to mention so presumptuous a design! 


35 the hilt in the Jesuit’s belly; 


45 our lives as dearly as we can,’ 


I was judged 


Providence sends you here to assist us. But 
is it, indeed, true that my dear sister Cune- 
gonde is in the neighbourhood, with the Gov- 
ernor of Buenos Ayres?” 

Candide assured him on oath that nothing 
was more true, and their tears began afresh. 

The Baron could not refrain from embrac- 
ing Candide; he called him his brother, his 
saviour. 

“Ah! perhaps,” said he, “we shall together, 
my dear Candide, enter the town as con- 
querors, and recover my sister Cunegonde.” 

“Thateas allel want./s saidaiGandidew tox 
I intended to marry her, and I still hope to 


15 do so.” 


“You insolent!” replied the Baron, “would 
you have the impudence to marry my sister 
who has seventy-two quarterings! I find thou 
hast the most consummate effrontery to dare 
1»? 

Candide, petrified at this speech, made an- 
swer: 

“Reverend Father, all the quarterings in 
the world signify nothing; I rescued your sis- 


25 ter from the arms of a Jew and of an In- 


quisitor; she has great obligations to me, she 
wishes to marry me; Master Pangloss always 
told me that all men are equal, and certainly 
I will marry her.” 

“We shall see that, thou scoundrel!” said 
the Jesuit Baron de Thunder-ten-Tronckh, 
and that instant struck him across the face 
with the flat of his sword. Candide in an 
instant drew his rapier, and plunged it up to 
but in pulling 
it out reeking hot, he burst into tears. 

“Good God!” said he, “I have killed my 
old master, my friend, my brother-in-law! I 
am the best-natured creature in the world, and 


so yet I have already killed three men, and of 


these three two were priests.” 

Cacambo, who stood sentry by the door of 
the arbour, ran to him. 

“We Have nothing more for it than to sell 
* said his master 
to him, “without doubt some one will soon 
enter the arbour, and we must die sword in 
hand.” 


Cacambo, who had been in a great many 


5° scrapes in his lifetime, did not lose his head; 


he took the Baron’s Jesuit habit, put it on 
Candide, gave him the square cap, and made 
him mount on horseback. All this was done 
in the twinkling’ of an eye., 

“Let us gallop fast; master, everybody will 
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take you for a Jesuit, going to give directions He flew as he spoke these words, crying out 
to your men, and we shall have passed the aloud in Spanish: 


frontiers before they will be able to overtake “Make way, make way, for the reverend 


us. Father Colonel.” 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
(hizati76) 


Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in Geneva. « those of talent, individual endowment, etc.—are 


His mother died when he was very young; his 
father, a dissipated, violent-tempered, ioolish 
man, allowed the son to be brought up in a hap- 
hazard fashion and was probably largely respon- 
sible for the boy’s flighty romantic sentimentalism 
in morals and politics, which he displayed later 
in life. During his early years Rousseau developed 
a marked leaning toward an erratic and ir- 
regular manner of living, and fell into shiftless 
habits of which he never rid himself nor, ap- 
parently, wished to relinquish. He was appren- 
ticed to an engraver, but soon ran away. When 
he was about sixteen, he met a Madame de 
War-ens and for some years lived on terms of 
intimacy with her. When her interest in him 
waned, he wandered about in aimless vaga- 
bondage for a time and ultimately reached Paris. 
Here he became acquainted with Diderot and 
other notabilities. After a quarrel with Diderot, 
he accepted the patronage of the duke of 
Luxembourg and later that of other powerful 
people. He visited England as the guest of David 
Hume in 1766, but soon returned to Paris. 

Rousseau had reached middle age before he 
wrote anything of note; but his subsequent books 
exerted a tremendous and enduring influence upon 
life, thought, and literature throughout the 
world. He is generally accredited, above all other 
writers, with having inspired the French Revolu- 
tion and is frequently referred to as the father 
of romantic literature. “He was not, indeed, the 
founder of the school of analysis of feeling in 
the novel,’ maintains George Saintsbury, “but 
he was absolutely the first to make word- 
painting of nature an almost indispensable ele- 
ment of all imaginative and fictitious writing both 
in prose and poetry.” 

In The Origin of Inequality Rousseau points 
out that there are two categories of inequalities 
—natural and man-made. Natural inequalities— 


A DISSERTATION 


ON THE ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION OF THE 
INEQUALITY OF MANKIND 


It is of man that I have to speak; and 
the question I am investigating shows me 
that it is to men that I must address my- 
self: for questions of this sort are not asked 


admirable and should be fostered. Unnatural in- 
equalities, fostered by society under civilization— 
those of social position, rank, inherited wealth, 
etc.—are evil and should be abolished. ‘Natural 
man,’ as opposed to “man-made man” is one 
stripped of all the artificial benefits that civiliza- 
tion has evolved. As a cure for the baleful evils 
of civilization, Rousseau prescribes a return to a 
more natural state—not a return to utterly 
primitive conditions but to a state of savagery in- 
termediate between the earliest and the present 
states. Corruption in modern society had extended 
so far that complete rehabilitation would be im- 
possible, but by wiser use of harmful arts and 
inventions, man might improve his present 
deplorable state of degradation. 

The Confessions—charming enough as litera- 
ture but more than_a little dubious and unreliable 
as factual autobiography—relates the story of 
Rousseau’s life. Its frank setting down of epi- 
sodes that, in the estimation of many, had bet- 
ter be passed over in silence causes astonishment 
alternating with disgust. “The Confessions,” 
writes George Saintsbury, “if it were not an 
autobiography, would be one of the greatest 
novels of the world. A large part of it is prob- 
ably or certainly ‘fictionized’; if the whole were 
fictitious, it would lose much of its repulsiveness, 
retain (except for a few very matter-of-fact 
judges) all its interest, and gain the enormous 
advantage of art over mere reportage of fact.” 

Whatever Rousseau’s shortcomings as a novel- 
ist, autobiographer, and political philosopher, he 
is unquestionably one of the great masters of 
French style. His power to write in a manner 
to enthrall the attention is not to be denied. 

The translation of the selection from The 
Origin of Inequality is that of G. D. H. Cole in 
Everyman’s Library. The selection from the 
Confessions is taken from the Hedouin edition. 


shall then confidently uphold the cause of 
humanity before the wise men who invite me 
to do so, and shall not be dissatisfied if I 
acquit myself in a manner worthy of my 


ssubject and of my judges. 


I conceive that there are two kinds of in- 
equality among the human species; one, which 
IT call natural or physical, because it is estab- 
lished by nature, and consists in a difference 


by those who are afraid to honour truth. I ' of age, health, bodily strength, and the quali- 
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ties of the mind or of the soul: and another, 
which may be called moral or political in- 
equality, because it depends on a kind of 
convention, and is established, or at least 


authorized by the consent of men. This latter 5 


consists of the different privileges, which some 
men enjoy to the prejudice of others; such 
as that of being more rich, more honoured, 
more powerful or even in a position to exact 
obedience. 

It is useless to ask what is the source of 
natural inequality, because that question is 
answered by the simple definition of the word. 
Again, it is still more useless to inquire 


whether there is any essential connection be- 15 


tween the two inequalities; for this would be 
only asking, in other words, whether those 
who command are necessarily better than 
those who obey, and if strength of body or 


of mind, wisdom or virtue are always found 2° 


in particular individuals, in proportion to their 
power or wealth: a question fit perhaps to be 
discussed by slaves in the hearing of their 
masters, but highly unbecoming to reason- 
able and free men in search of the truth. 
The subject of the present discourse, there- 
fore, is more precisely this. To mark, in the 
progress of things, the moment at which right 
took the place of violence and nature became 


subject to law, and to explain by what se-:o 


quence of miracles the strong came to sub- 
mit to serve the weak, and the people to 
purchase imaginary repose at the expense of 
real felicity. 


The philosophers, who have inquired into 35 


the foundations of society, have all felt the 
necessity of going back to a state of nature; 
but not one of them has got there. Some of 
them have not hesitated to ascribe to man, 
in such a state, the idea of just and unjust, 
without troubling themselves to show that 
he must be possessed of such an idea, or that 
it could be of any use to him. Others have 
spoken of the natural right of every man to 
keep what belongs to him, without explaining 
what they meant by belongs. Others again, 
beginning by giving the strong authority over 
the weak, proceeded directly to the birth of 
government, without regard to the time that 
must have elapsed before the meaning of the 
words authority and government could have 
existed among men. Every one of them, in 
short, constantly dwelling on wants, avidity, 
oppression, desires and pride, has transferred 


to the state of nature ideas which were ac- 5 


quired in society; so that, in speaking of the 
savage, they described the social man. It has 
not even entered into the heads of most of 
our writers to doubt whether the state of na- 
ture ever existed; but it is clear from the 
Holy Scriptures that the first man, having 
received his understanding and command- 
ments immediately from God, was not him- 
self in such a state; and that, if we give such 
credit to the writings of Moses as every 
Christian philosopher ought to give, we must 
deny that, even before the deluge, men were 
ever in the pure state of nature; unless, in- 
deed, they fell back into it from some very 
extraordinary circumstance; a paradox which 
it would be very embarrassing to defend, and 
quite impossible to prove. 

Let us begin then by laying facts aside, as 
they do not affect the question. The investiga- 
tions we may enter into, in treating this 
subject, must not be considered as historical 
truths, but only as mere conditional and hypo- 
thetical reasonings, rather calculated to ex- 
plain the nature of things, than to ascertain 
their actual origin; just like the hypotheses 
which our physicists daily form respecting 
the formation of the world. Religion com- 
mands us to believe that, God Himself hav- 
ing taken men out of a state of nature im- 
mediately after the creation, they are un- 
equal only because it is His will they should 
be so: but it does not forbid us to form con- 
jectures based solely on the nature of man, 
and the beings around him, concerning what 
might have become of the human race, if it 
had been left to itself. This then is the ques- 
tion asked me, and that which I propose to 
discuss in the following discourse. As my sub- 
ject interests mankind in general, I shall en- 
deavour to make use of a style adapted to all 
nations, or rather, forgetting time and place, 
to attend only to men to whom I am speak- 
ing. I shall suppose myself in the Lyceum of 
Athens, repeating the lessons of my masters, 
with Plato and Xenocrates for judges, and 
the whole human race for audience. 

O man, of whatever country you are, and 
whatever your opinions may be, behold your 
history, such as I have thought to read it, not 
in books written by your fellow-creatures, who 
are liars, but in nature, which never lies. All 
that comes from her will be true; nor will 
you meet with anything false, unless I have 
involuntarily put in something of my own. 


5 The times. of which I am going to speak are 
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very remote: how much are you changed from 
what you once were! It is, so to speak, the 
life of your species which I am going to write, 
after the qualities which you have received, 
which your education and habits may have 
depraved, but cannot have entirely destroyed. 
There is, I feel, an age at which the indivi- 
dual man would wish to stop: you are about 
to inquire about the age at which you would 
have liked your whole species to stand still. 
Discontented with your present state, for rea- 
sons which threaten your unfortunate de- 
scendants with still greater discontent, you 
will perhaps wish it were in your power to 
go back; and this feeling should be a pane- 
gyric on your first ancestors, a criticism of 
your contemporaries, and a terror to the un- 
fortunates who will come after you. 


THE First PART 


Important as it may be, in order to judge 
rightly of the natural state of man, to con- 
sider him from his origin, and to examine 
him, as it were, in the embryo of his species, 
I shall not follow his organisation through its 
successive developments, nor shall I stay to 
inquire what his animal system must have 
been at the beginning, in order to become at 
length what it actually is. I shall not ask 
whether his long nails were at first, as Aris- 
totle supposes, only crooked talons; whether 
his whole body, like that of a bear, was not 
covered with hair; or whether the fact that 
he walked upon all fours, with his looks di- 
rected towards the earth, confined to a horizon 
of a few paces, did not at once point out 
the nature and limits of his ideas. On this 
subject I could form none but vague and 
almost imaginary conjectures. Comparative 
anatomy has as yet made too little progress, 
and the observations of naturalists are too un- 
certain to afford an adequate basis for any 
solid reasoning. So that, without having re- 
course to the super-natural information given 
us on this head, or paying any regard to the 
changes which must have taken place in the 
internal, as well as the external, conformation 
of man, as he applied his limbs to new uses, 
and fed himself on new kinds of food, I shall 
suppose his conformation to have been at all 
times what it appears to us at this day; that 
he always walked on two legs, made use of 
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nature, and measured with his eyes the vast 
expanse of Heaven. 

_If we strip this being, thus constituted, of 
all the supernatural gifts he may have re- 
ceived, and all the artificial faculties he can 
have acquired only by a long process; if we 
consider him, in a word, just as he must 
have come from the hands of nature, we be- 
hold in him an animal weaker than some, and 
less agile than others; but, taking him all 
round, the most advantageously organised of 
any. I see him satisfying his hunger at the 
first oak, and slaking his thirst at the first 
brook; finding his bed at the foot of the tree 
which afforded him a repast; and, with that, 
all his wants supplied. 

While the earth was left to its natural fer- 
tility and covered with immense forests, whose 
trees were never mutilated by the axe, it 
would present on every side both sustenance 
and shelter for every species of animal. Men, 
dispersed up and down among the rest, would 
observe and imitate their industry, and thus 
attain even to the instinct of the beasts, with 
the advantage that, whereas every species of 
brutes was confined to one particular instinct, 
man, who perhaps has not any one peculiar 
to himself, would appropriate them all, and 
live upon most of those different foods, which 
other animals shared among themselves; and 
thus would find his subsistence much more 
easily than any of the rest. 

Accustomed from their infancy to the in- 
clemencies of the weather and the rigour of 
the seasons, inured to fatigue, and forced, 
naked and unarmed, to defend themselves 
and their prey from other ferocious animals, 
or to escape them by flight, men would ac- 
quire a robust and almost unalterable consti- 
tution. The children, bringing with them into 
the world the excellent constitution of their 
parents, and fortifying it by the very exer- 
cises which first produced it, would thus ac- 
quire all the vigour of which the human frame 
is capable. Nature in this case treats them 
exactly as Sparta treated the children of her 
citizens: those who came well formed into the 
world she renders strong and robust, and all 
the rest she destroys; differing in this respect 


‘sofrom our modern communities, in which the 


State, by making children a burden to their 
parents, kills them indiscriminately before 
they are born. x 

The body of a savage man being the only 


his hands as we do, directed his looks over-all ssinstrument he understands, he uses it for 
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various purposes, of which ours, for want of 
practice, are incapable: for our industry de- 
prives us of that force and agility, which 
necessity obliges him to acquire. If he had had 


be at all ready to attack man, whom they will 
have found to be as wild and ferocious. as 
themselves. With regard to such animals as 
have really more strength than man_ has 


an axe, would he have been able with his sadroitness, he is in the same situation as all 


naked arm to break so large a branch from a 
tree? If he had had a sling, would he have 
been able to throw a stone with so great 
velocity? If he had had a ladder, would he 
have been so nimble in climbing a tree? If 
he had had a horse, would he have been him- 
self so swift of foot? Give civilised man time 
to gather: all his machines about him, and 
he will no doubt easily beat the savage; but 
if you would see a still more unequal contest, 
set them together naked and unarmed, and 
you will soon see the advantage of having all 
our forces constantly at our disposal, of being 
always prepared for every event, and of 
carrying one’s self, as it were, perpetually 
whole and entire about one. 

Hobbes contends that man is naturally in- 
trepid, and is intent only upon attacking and 
fighting. Another illustrious philosopher holds 
the opposite, and Cumberland and Puffendorf 
also affirm that nothing is more timid and 
fearful than man in the state of nature; that 
he is always in a tremble, and ready to fly 
at the least noise or the slightest movement. 
This may be true of things he does not know; 
and I do not doubt his being terrified by every 
novelty that presents itself, when he neither 
knows the physical good or evil he may 
expect from it, nor can make a comparison 
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between his own strength and the dangers he 3s 


is about to encounter. Such circumstances, 
however, rarely occur in a state of nature, 
in which all things proceed in a uniform man- 
ner, and the face of the earth is not subject 
to those sudden and continual changes which 
arise from the passions and caprices of bodies 
of men living together. But savage man, liv- 
ing dispersed among other animals, and find- 
ing himself betimes in a situation to measure 
his strength with theirs, soon comes to com- 
pare himself with them; and, perceiving that 
he surpasses them more in adroitness than 
they surpass him in strength, learns to be no 
longer afraid of them. Set a bear, or a wolf, 
against a robust, agile, and resolute savage, 
as they all are, armed with stones and a good 
cudgel, and you will see that the danger will 
be at least on both sides, and that, after a 
few trials of this kind, wild beasts, which are 


45 


weaker animals, which notwithstanding are. 
still able to subsist; except indeed that he has 
the advantage that, being equally swift of 
foot, and finding an almost certain place of 
refuge in every tree, he is at liberty to take 
or leave it at every encounter, and thus to 
fight or fly, as he chooses. Add to this that 
it does not appear that any animal naturally 
makes war on man, except in case of self- 
defence or excessive hunger, or betrays any 
of those violent antipathies, which seem. to 
indicate that one species is intended by nature 
for the food of another. 

This is doubtless why negroes and savages 
are so little afraid of the wild beasts they may 
meet in the woods. The Caraibs of Venezuela 
among others live in this respect in absolute 
security and without the smallest inconveni- 
ence. Though they are almost naked, Francis 
Corréal tells us, they expose themselves freely 
in the woods, armed only with bows and ar- 
rows; but no one has ever heard of one of 
them being devoured by wild beasts. 

But man has other enemies more formidable, 
against which he is not provided with such 
means of defence: these are the natural in- 
firmities of infancy, old age, and illness of 
every ‘kind, melancholy proofs of our weak- 
ness, of which the two first are common to 
all animals, and the last belongs chiefly to 
man in a state of society. With regard to 
infancy, it is observable that the mother, 
carrying her child always with her, can nurse 
it with much greater ease than the females of 
many other animals, which are forced to be 
perpetually going and coming, with great fa- 
tigue, one way to find subsistence, and an- 
other to suckle or feed their young. It is 
true that if the woman happens to perish, the 
infant is in great danger of perishing with 
her; but this risk is common to many other 
species of animals, whose young take a long 
time before they are able to provide for them- 
selves. And if our infancy is longer than 
theirs, our lives are longer in proportion; so 
that all things are in this respect fairly. equal; 
though there are other rules to be considered 
regarding the duration of the first period of 
life, and the number of young, which do not 


not fond of ‘attacking each other, will not 55 affect the present subject. In old age, when 
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men are less active and perspire little, the 
need for food diminishes with the ability to 
provide it. As the savage state also protects 
them from gout and rheumatism, and old age 
is, of all ills, that which human aid can least 
alleviate, they cease to be, without others 
perceiving that they are no more, and almost 
without perceiving it themselves. 

With respect to sickness, I shall not repeat 
the vain and false declamations which most 
healthy people pronounce against medicine; 
but I shall ask if any solid observations have 
been made from which it may be justly con- 
cluded that, in the countries where the art 
of medicine is most neglected, the mean dura- 
tion of man’s life is less than in those where 
it is most cultivated. How indeed can this be 
the case, if we bring on ourselves more 
diseases than medicine can furnish remedies? 
The great inequality in manner of living, the 
extreme idleness of some, and the excessive 
labour of others, the easiness of exciting and 
gratifying our sensual appetites, the too ex- 
quisite foods of the wealthy which overheat 
and fill them with indigestion, and, on the 
other hand, the unwholesome food of the 
poor, often, bad as it is, insufficient for their 
needs, which induces them, when opportunity 
offers, to eat voraciously and overcharge their 
stomachs; all these, together with sitting up 
late, and excesses of every kind, immoderate 
transports of every passion, fatigue, mental 
exhaustion, and innumerable pains and anx- 
ieties inseparable from every condition of life, 


sicknesses which these remedies gave rise to 
in his time, were not then known to man- 
kind: and Celsus tells us that diet, which is 
now so necessary, was first invented by Hip- 


s pocrates. 


Being subject therefore to so few causes of 
sickness, man, in the state of nature, can 
have no need of remedies, and still less of 
physicians: nor is the human race in this 


ro respect worse off than other animals, and 


it is easy to learn from hunters whether they 
meet with many infirm animals in the course 
of the chase. It is certain they frequently 
meet with such as carry the marks of having 


1s been considerably wounded, with many that 


have had bones or even limbs broken, yet 
have been healed without any other surgical 
assistance than that of time, or any other 
regimen than that of their ordinary life. At 


zo the same time their cures seem not to have 


been less perfect, for their not having been 
tortured by incisions, poisoned with drugs, or 
wasted by fasting. In short, however use- 
ful medicine, properly administered, may be 


25 among us, it is certain that, if the savage, 


when he is sick and left to himself, has noth- 
ing to hope but from nature, he has, on the 
other hand, nothing to fear but from his 
disease; which renders his situation often pre- 


20 ferable to our own. 


We should beware, therefore, of confound- 
ing the savage man with the men we have 
daily before our eyes. Nature treats all the 
animals left to her care with a predilection 


by which the mind of man is incessantly tor-35 that seems to show how jealous she is of 


mented; these are too fatal proofs that the 
greater part of our ills are of our own making, 
and that we might have avoided them nearly 
all by adhering to that simple, uniform and 
solitary manner of life which nature pre- 
scribed. If she destined man to be healthy, 
I venture to declare that a state of deflection 
is a state contrary to nature, and that a think- 
ing man is a depraved animal. When we think 
of the good constitution of the savages, at 
least of those whom we have not ruined with 
our spirituous liquors, and reflect that they 
are troubled with hardly any disorders, save 
wounds and old age, we are tempted to be- 
lieve that, in following the history of civil 
society, we shall be telling also that of human 
sickness. Such, at least, was the opinion of 
Plato, who inferred from certain remedies 
prescribed, or approved, by Podalirius and 


that right. The horse, the cat, the bull, and 
even the ass are generally of greater stature, 
and always more robust, and have more vig- 
our, strength and courage, when they run wild 


40in the forests than when bred in the stall. 


By becoming domesticated, they lose half 
these advantages; and it seems as if all our 
care to feed and treat them well serves only 
to deprave them. It is thus with man also: 


4s as he becomes sociable and a slave, he grows 


weak, timid and servile; his effeminate way 
of life totally enervates his strength and cour- 
age. To this it may be added that there is 
still a greater difference between savage and 


50 civilised man, than between wild and tame 


beasts: for men and brutes having been 
treated alike by nature, the several conveni- 
ences in which men indulge themselves still 
more than they do their beasts, are so many 


Machaon at the siege of Troy, that several ss additional causes of their deeper degeneracy. 
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It is not therefore so great a misfortune to 
these primitive men, nor so great an obstacle 
to their preservation, that they go naked, have 
no dwellings and lack all the superfluities 
which we think so necessary. If their skins 
are not covered with hair, they have no need 
of such covering in warm climates; and, in 
cold countries, they soon learn to appropriate 
the skins of the beasts they have overcome. 
If they have but two legs to run with, they have 
two arms to defend themselves with, and pro- 
vide for their wants. Their children are slowly 
and with difficulty taught to walk; but their 
mothers are able to carry them with ease; 
an advantage which other animals lack, as 
the mother, if pursued, is forced either to 
abandon her young, or to regulate her pace 
by theirs. Unless, in short, we suppose a 
singular and fortuitous concurrence of circum- 
stances of which I shall speak later, and 
which would be unlikely to exist, it is plain 
in every state of the case, that the man who 
first made himself clothes or a dwelling was 
furnishing himself with things not at all 
necessary; for he had till then done without 
them, and there is no reason why he should 
not have been able to put up in manhood 
with the same kind of life as had been his in 
infancy. 

Solitary, indolent, and perpetually accom- 
‘panied by danger, the savage cannot but be 
fond of sleep; his sleep too must be light, 
like that of the animals, which think but 
little and may he said to slumber all the time 
they do not think. Self-preservation being 
his chief and almost sole concern, he must 
exercise most those faculties which are most 
concerned with attack or defence, either for 
overcoming his prey, or for preventing him 
from becoming the prey of other animals. On 
the other hand, those organs which are per- 
fected only by softness and sensuality will 
remain in a gross and imperfect state, incom- 
patible with any sort of delicacy; so that, his 
senses being divided on this head, his touch 
and taste will be extremely coarse, his sight, 
hearing and smell exceedingly fine and subtle. 
Such in general is the animal condition, and 
such, according to the narratives of travellers, 
is that of most savage nations. It is therefore 
no matter for surprise that the Hottentots 
of the Cape of Good Hope distinguish ships 
at sea, with the naked eye, at as great a 
distance as the Dutch can do with their teles- 
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trace the Spaniards, by their smell, as well as 
the best dogs could have done; or that these 
barbarous peoples feel no pain in going naked, 
or that they use large quantities of pimento 
with their food, and drink the strongest Eu- 
ropean liquors like water. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ROUSSEAU 
INTRODUCTION 


I have entered on a performance which is 
without example, whose accomplishment will 
have no imitator. I mean to present my fel- 
low-mortals with a man in all the integrity of 
nature; and this man shall be myself. 

I know my heart, and have studied man- 
kind; I am not made like any one I have 
been acquainted with, perhaps like no one 
in existence; if not better, I at least claim 
originality, and whether Nature did wisely in 
breaking the mould with which she formed 
me, can only be determined after having read 


; this Work. 


Whenever the last trumpet shall sound, I 
will present myself before the sovereign Judge 
with this book in my hand, and loudly pro- 
claim, thus have I acted; these were my 
thoughts; such was I. With equal freedom 
and veracity have I related what was laudable 
or wicked, I have concealed no crimes, added 
no virtues; and if I have sometimes intro- 
duced superfluous ornament, it was merely to 
occupy a void occasioned by defect of mem- 
ory: I may have supposed that to be certain, 
which I only knew to be probable, but have 
never asserted as truth, a conscious falsehood. 
Such as I was, I have declared myself; some- 
times vile and despicable, at others, virtuous, 
generous, and sublime; even as thou hast read 
my inmost soul: Power eternal! assemble 
round thy throne an innumerable throng of 
my fellow-mortals, let them listen to my con- 
fessions, let them blush at my depravity, let 
them tremble at my sufferings; let each in his 
turn expose with equal sincerity the failings, 
the wanderings of his heart, and, if he dare, 
aver, I was better than that man... . 


RoussEAv’s First Love 


I had already become a redresser of griev- 


copes; or that the savages of America should ss ances; there only wanted a lady in the way to 
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be a knight-errant in form. This defect was 
soon supplied; I presently had two. I fre- 
quently went to see my father at Nion, a 
small city in the Vaudois country, where he 
was now settled. Being universally respected, 
the affection entertained for him extended to 
me; and, during my visits, the question 
seemed to be, who should show me most 
kindness. A Madame de Vulson, in particular, 
loaded me with caresses; and, to complete all, 
her daughter made me her gallant. I need 
not explain what kind of gallant a boy of 
eleven must be to a girl of two and twenty; 
the artful hussies know how to set these pup- 
pets up in front, to conceal more serious 
engagements. On my part, I saw no inequality 
between myself and Miss Vulson, was flat- 
tered by the circumstance, and went into it 
with my whole heart, or rather my whole 
head, for this passion certainly reached no 
further, though it transported me almost to 
madness, and frequently produced scenes suf- 
ficient to make even a cynic expire with 
laughter. 

I have experienced two kinds of love, 
equally real, which have scarce any affinity, 
yet each differing materially from tender 
friendship. My whole life has been divided 
between these affections, and I have fre- 
quently felt the power of both at the same 
instant. For example, at the very time I so 
publicly and tyrannically claimed Miss Vul- 
son, that I could not suffer any other of my 
sex to approach her, I had short, but passion- 
ate, assignations with a Miss Goton, who 
thought proper to act the schoolmistress with 
me. Our meetings, though absolutely childish, 
afforded me the height of happiness. I felt 
the whole charm of mystery, and repaid Miss 
Vulson in kind, when she least expected it, 
the use she made of me in concealing her 
amours. To my great mortification, this secret 
was soon discovered, and I presently lost my 
young schoolmistress. 

Miss Goton was, in fact, a singular person- 
age. She was not handsome, yet there was a 
certain something in her figure which could 
not easily be forgotten, and this for an old 
fool, I am too often convinced of. Her eyes, 
in particular, neither corresponded with her 
age, her height, nor her manner; she had a 
lofty, imposing air, which agreed extremely 
well with the character she assumed, but the 
most extraordinary part of her composition 
was a mixture of forwardness and. reserve 


difficult to be conceived; and while she took 
the greatest liberties with me, would never 
permit any to be taken with her in return, 
treating me precisely like a child. This makes 


s me suppose she had either ceased herself to 


be one, or was yet sufficiently so to behold 
us play the danger to which this folly ex- 
posed her. 

I was so absolutely in the power of both 


ro these mistresses, that when in the presence 


of either, I never thought of her who was 
absent; in other respects, the effects they 
produced on me bore no affinity. I could have 
passed my whole life with Miss Vulson, with- 


15 out forming a wish to quit her; but then, 


my satisfaction was attended with a pleasing 
serenity; and, in numerous companies, I was 
particularly charmed with her. The sprightly 
sallies of her wit, the arch glance of her eye, 


20 even jealousy itself, strengthened my attach- 


ment, and I triumphed in the preference she 
seemed to bestow on me, while addressed by 
more powerful rivals; applause, encourage- 
ment, and smiles, gave animation to my hap- 


23 piness. Surrounded by a throng of observers, 


I felt the whole force of love—I was passion- 
ate, transported; in a ¢téte-d-téte, I should have 
been constrained, thoughtful, perhaps un- 
happy. If Miss Vulson was ill, I suffered with 


-o her; would willingly have given up my own 


health to establish hers (and, observe, I knew 
the want of it from experience); if absent, 
she employed my thoughts, I felt the want of 
her; when present, her caresses came with 


, warmth and rapture to my heart, though my 


senses were unaffected. The familiarities she 
bestowed on me I could not have supported 
the idea of her granting to another; I loved 
her with a brother’s affection only, but ex- 


:o perienced all the jealousy of a lover. 


With Miss Goton this passion might have 
acquired a degree of fury; I should have been 
a Turk, a tiger, had I once imagined she 
bestowed her favors on any but myself. 


45 The pleasure I felt on approaching Miss Vul- 


son was sufficiently ardent, though unattended 
with uneasy sensations; but at sight of Miss 
Goton, I felt myself bewildered—every sense 
was absorbed in ecstasy. I believe it would 


sohave been impossible to have remained long 


with her; I must have been suffocated with the 
violence of my palpitations. I equally dreaded 
giving either of them displeasure; with one I 
was more complaisant; with the other, more 
“submissive. I would not have offended Miss 


‘ 
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Vulson for the world; but if Miss Goton had 
commanded me to throw myself into the 
flames, I think I should have instantly obeyed 
her. Happily, both for her and myself, our 
amours, or rather rendezvous, were not of 
long duration: and though my connection with 
Miss Vulson was less dangerous, after a con- 
tinuance of some greater iength, that likewise 
had its catastrophe; indeed the termination 
of a love affair is good fer nothing, unless it 
partakes of the romantic, and can furnish out 
at least an exclamation. 

Though my correspondence with Miss Vul- 
son was less animated, it was perhaps more 
endearing; we never separated without tears, 
and it can hardly be conceived what a void 
I felt in my heart. I could neither think nor 
speak of anything but her. These romantic 
sorrows were not affected, though I am in- 
clined to believe they did not absolutely cen- 
tre in her, for I am persuaded (though I 
did not perceive it at that time) being de- 
prived of amusement bore a considerable 
share in them. 

To soften the rigor of absence, we agreed 
to correspond with each other, and the 
pathetic expressions these letters contained 
were sufficient to have split a rock. In a word, 
I had the honor of her not being able to en- 
dure the pain of separation. She came to see 
me at Geneva. 


My head was now completely turned; and 
during the two days she remained here, I was 
intoxicated with delight. At her departure, I 
would have thrown myself into the water after 

5 her, and absolutely rent the air with my cries. 
The week following she sent me sweetmeats, 
gloves, etc. This certainly would have ap- 
peared extremely gallant, had I not been in- 
formed of her marriage at the same instant, 
and that the journey I had thought proper to 
give myself the honor of, was only to buy her 
wedding suit. 

My indignation may easily be conceived; I 
shall not attempt to describe it. In this heroic 
fury, I swore never more to see the perfidious 
girl, supposing it the greatest punishment that 
could be inflicted on her. This, however, did 
not occasion her death, for twenty years after, 
while on a visit to my father, being on the 
lake, I asked who those ladies were in a boat 
not far from ours. “What!” said my father, 
smiling, “does not your heart inform you? It 
is your former flame; it is Madam Christin, 
or, if you please, Miss Vulson.” I started at 
the almost forgotten name, and _ instantly 
ordered the waterman to turn off, not judging 
it worth while to be perjured, however favor- 
able the opportunity for revenge, in renewing 
a dispute of twenty years past, with a woman 
-o of forty. 
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GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 
(1729-1781) 


The critical essays and the dramas of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing prepared the way for Goethe 
and Schiller by freeing German drama trom the 
classical restraint of Racine and Corneille. Les- 
sing pointed to Sophocles and. Shakespeare as 
masters of dramatic composition. In the Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie, originally intended to be a 
series of comments on the plays and acting of a 
German National Theatre at Hamburg but soon 
to become a general criticism of literary and 
dramatic subjects, Lessing developed his views and 
fought for independence from foreign models. 
Lessing practiced what he preached in his critical 
papers by writing Minna von Barnhelm, Emilia 
Galotti, and Nathan der Weise. Scherer calls 
the first of these “the first really national drama 
dealing with contemporary events.” 

Lessing’s interest in classical antiquity led him 
to write Laocoon, a discussion of the differences 
between poetry and the plastic arts. The latter 
have for their subjects “bodies with their visible 
properties,’ while the former deals with actions. 
The aim of both is to give pleasure through 


LAOCOON 
Tue Poet’s DIFFICULTY IN DESCRIBING 
BEAUTY 


Chap. 20 


T will now return to my old path, if indeed 
a rambler can be said to have any. 

What I have said of bodily objects in gen- 
eral applies with still greater force to beauti- 
ful bodily objects. 

Physical beauty arises from the harmonious 
effect of various parts, all of which may be 
surveyed simultaneously. It requires, there- 
fore, that these parts should lie in juxtaposi- 
tion; and as things whose parts lie in juxta- 
position form the special subject of the plastic 
arts, these arts, and these alone, can imitate 
physical beauty. 

The poet, who is unable to portray beauty 
otherwise than by displaying its component 
parts in successive order, therefore avoids all 
description of physical beauty as such. He 
feels that these parts, ranged one after the 


~ 
° 
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the portrayal of beauty. But as the poet has 
not the materials of the painter, he must give 
us the effect of beauty to be eminently success- 
ful. 

The basis of Lessing’s criticism was truth. “Not 
the truth which a man possesses or thinks he 
possesses, but the sincere endeavors which he 
has made to arrive at the truth, constitute the 
worth of the man. For not through the possession 
of truth, but through the search after it, are 
those powers developed wherein alone his ever- 
crowing perfection consists. Possession makes 
restful, indolent, proud.” To this creed he ad- 
hered with all his sincerity and force. He has 
been called, therefore, the most manly of critics. 
Furthermore he had the ability to express his 
ideas with remarkable clearness of style. If he 
cannot be acclaimed as one of the great German 
poets, he must at least be recognized as one of 
the masters of German prose. 

The translation of the selections from the Lao- 
coon and the Hamburgische Dramaturgie is that 
of W. B. Ronnfeldt in The Scott Library. 


other, cannot possibly produce the same effect 
as when they are placed side by side; that the 
concentrating glance which, after their enu- 
meration, we try to cast back upon them. does 
not give us the impression of a harmonious 
picture; that the human imagination is in- 
capable of forming a conception of the effect 
which such and such a mouth, nose, and eyes 
would together produce, unless it be by recall- 
ing a similar combination of these parts either 
in actual life or in art. 

Here again Homer is the model of models. 
He says: Nireus was beautiful; Achilles still 
more so; Helen possessed godlike beauty. But 


- he nowhere enters upon a detailed description 


of these beauties. And yet the whole poem 
is founded upon the beauty of Helen. How a 
modern poet would have dilated upon it! 

A Constantine Manasses already endeay- 


~ oured to adorn his cold chronicles with a 


description of Helen I must thank him for 
the attempt; for I really do not know where 
else I should find so clear an illustration of 
the folly of attempting a thing from which 
Homer had so wisely refrained. When I read 
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the description in question, I seem to see of art may deserve every recognition and yet 
som. one rolling stones up a mountain, which not redound specially to the credit of the 
are to be made at the top into a splendid artist. And an artist, on the other hand, may 
building, but which all roll down again of justly demand our admiration, even though his 
themselves on the other side. What impres- , work does not afford us entire satisfaction. Let 
sion is left upon us by this throng of words? this be always borne in mind, and it will be 
How, after all, did Helen look? If a thousand found that entirely conflicting judgments may 
persons read this description, will not every often be reconciled with each other. Take the 
one of them form a different idea of her? present case. Dolce, in his Dialogue on Paint- 

Still, it is true, the politic verses of a monk :o img, makes Aretino refer in exaggerated terms 
are not poetry. Now hear Ariosto describing of praise to the above quoted stanzas of 


his bewitching Alcina. Ariosto; I, on the contrary, would point to 
them as an example of a painting without a. 
“Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, picture. We are both in the right. Dolce ad- 


As best to feign the industrious painter knows; 1s mires the knowledge of physical beauty dis- 


With long and knotted tresses; to the eye rene * 
Not yellow gold with brighter lustre glows. played by the poet; whilst I merely consider 


Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye the effect which his knowledge, when expressed 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. in words, is capable of producing upon my 
Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and round jmagination. Dolce concludes from _ this 
Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound. ,, knowledge that good poets are equally good 

Two black and slender arches rise above painters; and I, from this effect, that that 
Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light; Which a painter can best express by means of 
Which ever softly beam and slowly move; lines and colours is least fitted for expression 
Round these appears to sport in frolic flight, in words. Dolce extols Ariosto’s description as 


Re tiles neat i seeavedia °v® 25 being the most perfect image of a beautiful 


Thence, through mid visage, does the nose descend, Woman, whilst I recommend it to all poets as 
Where Envy finds not blemish to amend. a most instructive warning not to attempt with 


: ; still less hope of success what even an Ariosto 
As if between two vales, which softly curl, has needs failed to accomplish. It may be that 
The mouth with vermeil tint is seen to glow: 


Within are strung two rows of orient pearl, 30 when Ariosto says— 
Which her delicious lips shut up or show. “Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 


Of force to melt the heart of any churl, As best to feign the industrious painter knows,” 
However rude, hence courteous accents flow; 


And here that gentle smile receives its birth he gives proof of fully understanding the laws: 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth. of proportion, as they have always been 
35 studied by the most industrious artist from 


Pcie tne bosom and the neck of snow; nature and the antique. It may be that in the 


Round is the neck, and full and large the breast; - 
Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples grow, mere words— 
Which rise and fall, as, to the margin pressed 


By pleasant breeze, the billows come and go.— “Upon her tender cheek the mingled dye 


Is scattered, of the lily and the rose,” 


Not prying Argus could discern the rest. 40 

Yet might the observing eye of things concealed he shows himself to be a perfect master of 

Conjecture safely, from the charms revealed. colouring, a very Titian. It may equally be 
To all her arms a just proportion bear, inferred, from the fact that he only compares 

And a white hand is oftentimes descried, Alcina’s hair to gold, but does not call it 

Which narrow is, and somedeal long; and where 4s golden, that he did not countenance the use of 

No knot appears, nor vein is signified. an actually golden tint. Again, in his descrip- 


For finish of that stately shape and rare, 

A foot, neat, short and round, beneath is spied. 
Angelic visions, creatures of the sky, ; “Thence, through mid visage, does the nose de-: 
Concealed beneath no covering veil can lie.” scend,” 


tion of the descending nose— 


we may even trace the profile of those an- 
cient Grecian noses which were afterwards 
er borrowed from the Greek artists by the 
“The work some praise and some the architect.” Romans. But of what use is all this learning 
The praise of the one, therefore, does not al- and observation to us readers, who want to 
ways imply the praise of the other, A work ;; imagine that we see a beautiful woman, and, 


Milton, in speaking of the Pandemonium, 5° 
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in so doing, to feel some of those soft emo- 
tions of the blood which accompany the actual 
sight of beauty? Because the poet knows the 
proportions which govern a beautiiul figure, 
does it follow that we also know them? And 
even if we did, does he here show us these 
proportions or assist us in the least in calling 
them fully and vividly to mind? A forehead, 
confined within due proportions— 


“Fills up the space, and forms a fitting bound”; 
a nose with which envy itself can find no 
fault— 
“Where Envy finds not blemish to amend”; 
a hand, somewhat long and small in breadth— 
“Which narrow is, and somedeal long,’.. . 


—what sort of a picture do all these vague 
phrases give us? They might with some reason 


brow, the eyes, the mouth; thus the neck 
and bosom, thus the hip and hands. What 
the artist could only put together part by part, 
the poet could only direct part by part. It is 


5s not his intention that in these oral directions 


to the painter we should feel and recognise 
the whole beauty of the beloved object; he 
himself is aware of the inadequacy of words 
to express it, and, for that very reason, avails - 


,.ro himself of the expression of art, the Hlusion 


of which he exalts to such a degree as to make 
the whole ode appear to be in praise of art, 
rather than of his mistress. He sees not her 
picture, but herself, and fancies that she is 


13 on the point of opening her mouth to speak. 


In the description of Bathyllus, again, his 
praise of the beautiful boy is so closely 
united with that of the art and the artist, 
that it may well be doubted in ‘whose especial 


be expected from the lips of a drawing-master 9 honour Anacreon composed the ode. He com- 


who is desirous of impressing his pupils with 
the beauties of an academic model; for a 
glance at his model will show them the just 
proportions of the joyous forehead, the fine 


bines the finest portions of various paintings 
in which the surpassing loveliness of those 
portions formed the most striking point; thus 
he borrows the neck from an Adonis, the 


chiselling of the nose, the narrowness of thezs breast and hands from a Mercury, the thighs 


delicate hand. But the poet shows me nothing, 
and I find with vexation that, in spite of 
every endeavour, I am unable to see anything. 

In this point Virgil, who could here imitate 


from a Pollux, the belly from a Bacchus, 
until at last he sees his whole Bathyllus in a 
finished Apollo of the artist. Lucian, in like 
manner, is unable to give any idea of the 


Homer merely by doing nothing, has also3o beauty of Panthea otherwise than by referring 


been fairly successful. Even Dido is, with him, 
“pulcherrima Dido,” and nothing more. Or, if 
he enters into any further details about her, 
he does so by describing her rich attire and 
magnificent appearance— 


“Tandem progreditur ... 
Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo: 
Cui pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 
Aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem.” 


If on this account one were to apply to him 4 


the words used by that ancient artist towards 
a pupil who had painted a Helen richly 
adorned, “Since you could not make her 
beautiful, you have at least made her fine,” 


to the finest female statues of the ancient 
artists. But is not this equivalent to admitting 
that words alone are here powerless, that po- 
etry falters and eloquence grows dumb, unless 


35 art in some measure aids their interpretation? 


HAMBURGISCHE DRAMATURGIE 
THE ART OF THE ACTOR 


If Shakespeare was not as great an actor 
in actual practice as he was a dramatist, he at 
all events knew as well what lay within the 
province of the one art as within that of the 
other. Yes, perhaps he even pondered the 


Virgil would reply, “That I could not paint 4; more deeply over the art of the former, be- 


her beautiful is not my fault: the fault lies in 
the limits of my art; be it my praise to hav> 
kept within those limits.” 

I must not forget here the two songs of 


cause his genius tended the less in that direc- 
tion. Be this as it may, every word which he 
makes Hamlet utter, in his advice to the 
players, should be a golden rule for all actors 


Anacreon, in which he enumerates the beauties 50 who set any store upon critical approbation. 


of his mistress and of his Bathyllus. The 
method which he there adopts is a safe one. 
He imagines a painter to be standing before 
him and makes him work in his presence. 


“Speak the speech, I pray you,’ he says, 
amongst other things, to the players, “as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your 


Thus, says he, paint me the hair; thus the ss players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 
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my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus, but use all gently; for 
in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may 
say, the whirlwind of passion, you must ac- 


guire and beget a temperance that may give it ; 


smoothness.” 

We hear a great deal of the fire of the actor; 
and it is a matter of common discussion as to 
whether an actor can show too much of it. If 


those who affirm this adduce in proof thereof 1 


the fact that an actor may frequently display 
too much animation in the wrong place, or at 
least more than the circumstances of the 
situation require, then their opponents are free 


to maintain that, in such cases, the actor does 1; 


not display too much animation, but too lit- 
tle intelligence. It altogether depends, how- 
ever, upon what we mean by the word “fire.” 
If shrieks and contortions constitute fire, it 


will hardly be denied that an actor may dis- :o 


play too much of it. But if it consists in the 
rapidity and vivacity with which all those 
parts that go to make an actor combine to give 
to his acting the semblance of truth, then we 


should not desire to see this semblance of truth zs 


pushed to the extremes of illusion, if there 
were any chance of the actor displaying too 
much fire in this sense of the term. It cannot 
therefore be this fire that Shakespeare would 


have us temper in the very torrent, tempest, 3° 


and whirlwind of passion. He can only mean 
that violence of voice and movement; and it 
is easy to discern the reason why, even in 
cases where the poet has not observed the 


least moderation, the actor must yet moderate 35 


himself in both points. There are few voices 
that do not become unpleasant if strained to 
their utmost; and movements that are too 
hasty or too violent are seldom dignified. 


Yet neither our eyes nor our ears should be 4o 


offended; and it is only by avoiding everything 
in the expression of violent passion that could 
prove offensive to either the one or the other, 
that actors will acquire that smoothness which 


Hamlet demands of them even at a time 4s 


when they are to make the deepest impres- 
sion, and to scare the conscience of hardened 
sinners out of its sleep. 


The art of the actor here stands midway be- 
tween the plastic arts and poetry. As visible 
painting, beauty must be its highest law; but 
as transitory painting, it need not always lend 
to its postures that calm dignity which gives 
such an imposing air to the ancient works of 
art. It may, and must, often partake of the 
wildness of a Tempesta, the boldness of a 
Bernini; and they have in this art all that 
which is expressive and characteristic of them, 
without that offensive element which they re- 
tain in the plastic arts in virtue of their per- 
manent duration. Only it must not partake of 
them too long; it must prepare for them 
gradually by the preceding movements, and by 
the subsequent ones resolve them once more 
into the general tone of normal propriety. Nor 
must it give to them all the force which the 
poet may use in his treatment. For though the 
art is silent poetry, it aims at making itself 
understood by appealing directly to the sight; 
and every sense must be gratified if it is to 
convey unfalsified impressions to the mind. 

It might easily happen that, by practising 
that moderation which their art demands of 
them even in the extremes of passion, our 
actors should forfeit a certain amount of 
applause. But what applause? The gods, it is 
true, are fond of all that is noisy and boister- 
ous, and rarely fail to repay good lungs with 
loud clapping. The German parterre, too, still 
shares this taste to a certain extent; and there 
are actors who are cunning enough to turn 
this weakness to account. The drowsiest actor 
will rouse himself towards the end of a scene, 
when he is about to make his exit, and, by 
raising his voice, overload the action, without 
reflecting whether the sense of his speech calls 
for this increase of exertion. Not seldom it 
even contradicts the frame of mind in which 
he is supposed. to depart; but what is that to 
him? He is satisfied with having thus reminded 
the occupants of the parterre to bestow their 
attention upon ‘him, and to be so good as to 
applaud after him. They should hiss after him! 
But unfortunately they are partly too un- 
critical, partly too good-natured, and take his 
will to please them for the deed. 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
(1749-1832) 


The works of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe re- 
flect very definitely the influences which made 
him the representative poet of eighteenth century 
classicism and of nineteenth century romanticism. 
In Dichtung und Wahrheit (Poetry and Truth) 
he gives an account of his life until he went to 
Weimar and explains how he came to be the in- 
terpreter of the intellectual life of his time. He 
was a seeker for the higher truth by the way of 
culture and experience. He tells us he formed 
early in life ‘that habit from which I could not 
break away my whole life through—the habit of 
turning into an image, into a poem, whatever 
delighted or troubled. or otherwise occupied me, 
and thus coming to some definite conclusion with 
regard to it, so that I might both rectify my con- 
ceptions of external things and satisfy my inner 
cravings.” 

As the eldest son of an imperial counselor of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Goethe received a legal 
education at Leipzig and Strassburg. But before 
he went to Leipzig, his poetic sensibilities had 
been stirred by the reading of Klopstock’s Messias 
and by the romance with Gretchen In Leipzig 
he became more interested in the theatre than in 
his legal studies, which were suspended by an ill- 
ness. While he was recuperating at Frankfort, he 
read Rousseau and several books on alchemy. 
The seventeen months at Strassburg brought an 
acquaintance with Herder. an introduction to the 
works of Shakespeare, and an idyllic love affair 
with Frederike Brion. Soon Goethe realized that 
he must leave his beloved Frederike, for the 
daughter of a village pastor could not be the 
wife of a counselor's son This period of his life 
resulted in his first important drama, Gotz von 
Berlichingen, 

In 1772 he went to Wetzlar where the imperial 
law courts were situated Among the friends he 
made here were Kestner and the latter's betrothed 
Charlotte Buff. Her domesticity charmed the 
young poet, and soon he found himself once more 
hopelessly in love. This affair provided him with 
the material for Die Lezden des jungen Werthers 
(The Sorrows of the Young Werther}. 

At the age of 26 Goethe was summoned to Wei- 
mar by the young duke Karl August. For the next 
thirty years he held responsible positions under 
the duke and participated in the society of the 
court. The most infltential ladies of this period 
were Charlotte von Stein, with whom he formed 
an intellectual friendship, and Christiane Vulpius, 
whom he later married. A novel, Wilhelm Meis- 
ter and a drama, Torquato Tasso, dealing with 
Tasso’s life at the court of the duke of Ferrara, 
contain the reflections of Goethe upon court 
life, 
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In 1786 Goethe went to Italy for the first 
time. This visit was a turning-point in his devel- 
opment, for it broadened his view by bringing 
him into close personal contact with classical 
learning. In [phigenie auf. Tauris, “the most ar- 
tistically perfect, the most spiritual of all the 
poet's writings,” Goethe ennobled the characters 
of Euripides’ tragedy. This attempt to reconcile 
the Greek idea of art with the modern spirit of 
ethics was the basis of the friendship of Goethe 
and Schiller. In a remarkable correspondence they 
discussed their theories, plans, and endeavors. 
Goethe's further contribution to the attempt was 
Hermann und Dorothea, an epic of provincial 
love, and some of his ballads. 

If Goethe had written nothing more than the 
novels, dramas, and poems mentioned in this 
brief résumé of his poetic development and the 
lyrics inspired by his various love affairs, he might 
be considered the greatest of German authors 
but could not be ranked among the world poets. 
His Faust, upon which he worked for more than 
sixty years, gained him recognition as the greatest 
of modern poets. This philosophical drama deals 
with man's search for knowledge and contentment 
of mind. It shows the final triumph of idealism 
over sensualism and teaches that happiness which 
consists in doing good for humanity. Faust is es- 
sentially a good man who is saved because he “of 
the right way hath ever consciousness,” although 
he often sins. 

Faust consists of a Prelude upon the Stage, a 
Prologue in Heaven, a first part of twenty-five 
scenes, and a five act drama. In the Prologue the 
Lord gives Mephistopheles permission to tempt 
Faust but warns him that he will fail. The 
tragedy opens in Faust’s study, where Faust 
utters his despair at man’s misfortune. He turns 
to a book of magic and summons the Spirit of 
the Earth. Gaining no enlightenment from this 
spirit, he is about to commit suicide when the 
Easter song prevents him by recalling his trusting 
youth. He takes a walk through the town with 
his student Wagner and discovers he is followed 
by a poodle After his return the poodle turns 
into Mephistopheles, the cynical and contemptu- 
ous devil. Mephistopheles offers to give Faust all 
pleasures, provided Faust will become Mephis- 
topheles’ servant in the after life if ever any of 
these personal pleasures cause Faust to exclaim, 
“stay but for a moment.” Faust signs the com- 
pact with his blood, and Mephistopheles proceeds 
to initiate him into the pleasures of the world. 
The main episode of the first part, the pathetic 
story of Gretchen or Margaret, is given in the 
following selections. After the death of Gretchen, 
Faust is taken to the emperor’s court, becomes 
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tue lover of Helen of Troy at Sparta, assists the 
emperor in a battle, and reclaims a section of land 
trom the sea. His plan to make this land a suit- 
able home for mankind brings the satisfaction 
he has sought. Mephistopheles loses his wager 
with the Lord because Faust’s contentment came 
from an action for the good of humanity as was 
indicated in the prologue. 


SONGS 
SELF-DECEPTION 


The curtain flutters to and fro 
From my fair neighbor’s room. 
She listens over here, I know, 
To see if I’m at home, 


And. whether now the jealous mood, 5 
Which I’ve indulged all day, 

Has courage, as I swore it should, 
Within my heart. to stay. 


But, ah! the lovely child, I find, 

Has thought of no such thing; 10 
And it is but the evening wind 

That makes the curtain swing. 


THE PARTING 


Let mine eyes tell all at parting, 
For my lips they never can! 

Hard! how hard! These tears keep starting, 
Yet I thought I was a man. 


No more fond remembered blisses 5 
Love’s sweet tokens now command; 

Cold seem all thy burning kisses, 
Faint the pressure of thy hand. 


Once, it seemed a heavenly treasure, 

One mere kiss snatched on the wing! 10 
As we feel a startling pleasure 

Finding violets first in Spring. 


But no more of love’s fond trances, 
No more roses plucked for thee. 
Spring-time smiles, my dearest Frances: 15 
Ah! ’tis Autumn drear to me! 


CARE 


Come not ever back to grieve me; 
Here thou must not enter in. 


The translation of the poems is that of John 
S. Dwight; the translation of the selections from 
Dichiung und Wahrheit is that of John Oxen- 
ford in Bohn’s Library; and the translation of 
the scenes from Faust is that of A. G. Latham in 
Everyman’s Library. The name Margaret has been 
used consistently, although Goethe sometimes 
calls her Gretchen. 


Leave, O leave me!, and forgive me, 
That I have so happy been. 

Shall I shun it? Shall I try it? 5 
Now, this doubting I despise. 

If thou wilt not leave me quiet, 
Care, I prithee, make me wise! 


PROPERTY 


I know there’s nought belongs to me, 

But the Thought, which, undisturbed and free, 
Out of my calm soul floweth;— 

This, and each favorable hour, 

Which, to drink deep, some higher Power 5 
Kindly on me bestoweth. 


To LINA 


Should these little songs, my dearest, 
Come once more into thy hand, 

Seat thee at thy harp, where, nearest 
Thee, thy friend was wont to stand. 


Wildly set the chords to ringing, : 
And then o’er the book incline ;— 

But not reading—only singing: 
So shall every leaf be thine. 


Ah! how mournful looks in letters, 
Black on white, the song to me, 10 
Which from lips of thine throws fetters 
Round the heart, or sets it free! 


CoPpHTIC SONG 


Spite of the wrangling disputes of the sages, 
Earnest and strict though the schoolmaster 
be, 
All of the wisest of all the past ages 
Wink as they smile, and together agree: 
“Folly, to wait until fools become better! 5 
Children of wisdom, ’tis true to the letter; 
Fools will be fools, as it’s best they should 
be!” 
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Merlin the Old, while the tomb shone around | 


him, 
Where, an inquisitive youth, I once found him, 


Gave but the same sweeping answer to | 


me: 10 
“Folly, to wait until fools become better! 
Children of wisdom, ’tis true to the letter; 
Fools will be fools, as it’s best they should 
be!” 


And on the Indian heights were these mot- 
toes; 


Spake the same oracle ever to me: ~ 
“Folly, to wait until fools become better! 
Children of wisdom, ’tis true to the letter; 
be!” 
BALLADS 


MIGNON 


Know’st thou the land, where flowers of citron 
bloom, 


The golden orange glows through leafy gloom, | 


From the blue heavens the breezes float so 
bland, 
The myrtles still, and tall the laurels stand? 
Know’st thou the land? 
O there, O there! ; 
Loved one, with thee I long to wander there. 


Know’st thou the house? Its roof the columns 
bear ,— 


The polished floors, the halls so bright and | 


fair, 
Where marble figures standing look on me: 
“Thou poorest child, what have they done to 
thee?” 10 
Know’st thou the house? 
O there, O there! 
With thee, kind guardian, O could I be there! 


Know’st thou the mountain peak?—the airy 


bridge, 

Where loaded mules climb o’er the misty 
ridge? 

In hollows dwell the serpent’s ancient 
brood; 15 


The rent crag rushes down the foaming flood. 
Know’st thou the mount? 
O there, O there 
Leadeth our way—O father, let us there! 
Wi He: 


\ 
i 


THE MINSTREL 


What sounds before the castle wall 
Float o'er: the draw-bridge hither? 

Go, bid him io'our banquet hall; 
Well hear his song together. 


| The king gave word; the page he hied; 5 


The boy came back; the monarch cried, 
“Bring in the gray-haired singer!” 


| “God bless you all, each noble lord; 
And in the depths of Egyptian grottoes 15 


God bless you; beauteous dames; 
A heaven of stars! upon my word, 10 
Who can tell all your names? 


| In all this pomp and brilliancy 
Fools will be fools, as it’s best they should | 


Be shut, my eyes; no time for me 
To gaze in idle wonder.” 


He dropped his eyes; he touched his lyre; 1; 
Its fullest tones swelled forth; 

Each gallant knight looked all on fire, 
Each fair looked down to earth. 

The king, who liked full well the strain, 

Bade him receive a golden chain, 
His minstrelsy to honor. 


20 


“Ah! not to me the chain of gold! 
Give it to some brave knight, 
Before whose warrior front so bold 
Shiver the spears in fight ; 
Or give it to thy Chancellor; 
To many a burthen, his before, 
This golden one be added. 


25 


“I sing but as the wood-bird sings, 
That dwells in shady tree; 
The song that from my light heart springs 
Is rich reward for me. 
But grant me rather this request: 
Reach me the wine, the pure and best, 
In golden goblet sparkling.” 35 
He took the cup, he drank it all: 
“O nectar of delight! 


| Long live the highly-favored hall, 


Where gifts like this are slight! 
If all goes well, then think of me; 
And thank your God as heartily 

As I thank you for this.” 


40 


THE Eri KInGc 


Who rideth so late through the 


night-wind 
wild? care 


BALLADS 
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It is the father with his child; 
He has the little one well in his arm; 
He holds him safe, and he folds him warm. 


My son, why hidest thy face so shyPp— «5 
Seest thou not, father, the Erl-king nigh? 
The Erlen king, with train and crown?— 

It is a wreath of mist, my son. 


‘Come, lovely boy, come, go with me; 

Such merry plays I will play with thee; 10 

Many a bright flower grows on the strand, 

And my mother has many a gay garment at 
hand.” 


My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl-king whispers in my ear?— 

Be quiet, my darling, be quiet, my child; 1; 
Through withered leaves the wind howls wild. 


“Come, lovely boy, wilt thou go with me? 

My daughters fair shall wait on thee; 

My daughters their nightly revels keep; 

They'll sing, and they’ll dance, and they’ll 
rock thee to sleep.” 20 

My father, my father, and seest thou not 

The Erl-king’s daughters in yon dim spot?— 

My son, my son, I see and I know 

Tis the old gray willow that shimmers so. 


“T love thee; thy beauty has ravished my 
sense; 25 

And, willing or not, I will carry thee hence.” 

O father, the Erl-king now puts forth his 
arm! 

O father, the Erl-king, has done me harm! 


The father shudders; he hurries on; 

And faster he holds his moaning son; 

He reaches his home with fear and dread; 

And, lo! in his arms the child was dead. 
18, 481, Wek, 
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THE FISHER 


The water rolled, the water swelled; 
A fisher sat thereby, 

And quietly his angle held; 

Chilled to his heart was he. 

The water in dreamy motion kept, 5 
As he sat in dreamy mood; 

A wave hove up—and a damsel stepped, 
All dripping, from the flood. 


She sang to him, she spake to him: 
“Why wilt thou lure away 10 
My sweet brood by thy human art 
To the deadly light of day? 
Ah! knewest thou how light of heart 
The little fishes live, 
Thou wouldst come down, all as thou art, 15 
And thy true life receive. 


“Bathes not the sun with all his skies? 
Bathes not the moon by night, 
To breathe my dew awhile, and rise 
All smiling doubly bright? 20 
And tempt thee not the deep, deep skies, 
Here spread in watery blue? 
And tempt thee not thine own dark eyes 
Down through th’ eternal dew?” 


The water rolled, the water swelled; 25 
It wetted his bare feet; 

A something through his bosom thrilled; 
He seemed his love to meet. 

She spake to him, she sang to him; 
With him ’twas quickly o’er: 30 

Half drew she him, half sank he in, 
And never was seen more. 


THE MaAcIcIAN’s APPRENTICE 


So he’s gone, the old magician, 
And alone for once I find me: 
And now I've a slight suspicion 
That Ill make his spirits mind me. 
"Marked each look and saying 5 
Well, as he went through; 
And, with sprites obeying, 
Ill work wonders too. 


Wander! wander! 
Faster! faster! 10 
Bring your master 
Water gushing 
From the fountain; let it thunder 
Down the bath, in torrents rushing. 


And now come, old broom! bestir thee; 1; 

Fling the tattered mop-cloths round thee. 
Thou hast long served late and early; 

To my bidding now I’ve bound thee. 
With two legs to stand on, 

Head, hands, and what not, 20 
Broom! as I command, on, 

On, with water-pot! 


Wander! wander! 
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Faster! faster! 
Bring your master 25 
Water gushing 

From the fountain; let it thunder 

Down the bath, in torrents rushing. 


See him! down the bank he’s running; 
See him at the stream already; 30 
Back like lightning, see! the cunning 
Rogue pours out his pails full steady. 
Once more! See him hasten! 
High the bath-floor swells. 
How each trough and basin 35 
Full with water fills! 


Stay now! stay now! 

Ample measure 

Of thy treasure 

Thou hast given!— 40 
Woe is me! What shall I say now? 
I’ve forgot the word, by Heaven!— 


Ah! the word whereby the master 
Makes him what he hath been ever! 
Ah! he runs, and brings yet faster! 45 
Would thou wert th’ old broomstick clever! 
Waiting for no warrant, 
Back and forth flies he, 
Torrent upon torrent 
Showering down on me. 50 


No, no longer 

Shall he please him; 

No, I'll seize him. 

Curse such creatures! 
As he runs, the imp grows stronger! 55 
See, what gestures! see, what features! 


O, thou child of hell, unblushing! 

Wilt not rest till thou hast drowned me? 
O’er the sills already rushing, 

Streams of water rise around me. 60 
Curséd broomstick! never 

Wilt thou give this o’er? 
Be a broom as ever! 

Stand stock still once more! 


Wilt thou never, 65 
Never hear me? 
Now, then, fear me! 
Now I'll stop thee! 
Come, thou sharp, strong axe, deliver! 
Head from trunk, old wood, I’ll lop thee! 70 


See! this way now he comes hobbling! 
How I'll seize him! how Ill split him! 


Quick I'll bring you down, old goblin! 
Crashing hear the sharp axe hit him! 

’Twas a brave stroke, surely! 75 
He's in two now, see! 

Now I'll hope securely, 
Now I'll breathe more free! 


Woe! another! 
Both halves, springing 80 
Up, come bringing 
Water. water! 
Each would fain outdo the other: 
Heavens! O, cut my anguish shorter! 


And they scamper! Wet and wetter 85 
On the steps, and in the hall now! 
What a deluge! what a litter! 
Lord and Master, hear me call now! 
Ah! here comes the master! 
Lord, thy sprites run free! 90 
In a sad disaster 
Thou beholdest me. 


“Back to the corner, 
Besom! besom! 
Back in season! 95 
For, as spirit, 
Thou must not mind every learner; 
When the master summons, hear it.” 


PROMETHEUS 


Blacken thy heavens, Jove, 

With thunder-clouds, 

And exercise thee, like a boy 

Who thistles crops, 

With smiting oaks and mountain-tops; 5 

Yet must leave me standing 

My own firm Earth; 

Must leave my cottage, which thou didst not 
build, 

And my warm hearth, 

Whose cheerful glow 

Thou enviest me. 


I know nought more pitiful 
Under the sun, than you, Gods! 
Ye nourish scantily 

With altar-taxes 

And with cold lip-service, 

This your majesty ;— 

Would perish, were not 

Children and beggars 

Credulous fools: 


15 
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When I was a child, Hast thou the tears ever banished 40 
And knew not whence or whither, From the afflicted? 
I would turn my wildered eye Have I not to manhood been moulded 
To the sun, as if up yonder were By omnipotent Time, 
An ear to hear to my complaining— 25 | And by Fate everlasting, 
A heart, like mine, My lords and thine? 45 
On the oppressed to feel compassion. 
Who helped me Dreamest thou ever he 
When I braved the Titans’ insolence? Tshould grow weary of living, 
Who rescued me from death, 30 a O/ 1D MENA 
rots slavery? ince not all our . 
Hast thou not all thyself accomplished, Pretty dreamt-buds ripen? Da 
Holy-glowing heart? : ‘ 
And, glowing young and good, tere sit I, “canoe ee 
Most ignorantly thanked 35 In mine own Ss ae 
The slumberer above there? A race to be like me, 

To weep and to suffer, 

I honor thee! For what? To be happy and enjoy themselves, 55 
Hast thou the miseries lightened All careless of thee too, 
Of the down-trodden? J), lh bg 
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GRETCHEN 


I should certainly have passed a tedious 
evening, if an unexpected apparition had not 
revived me. On our arrival the table had al- 
ready been neatly and orderly covered, and 
sufficient wine had been put on; we sat down 
and remained alone, without requiring fur- 
ther service. As there was, however, a want 
of wine at last, one of them called for the 
maid; but instead of the maid there came in a 
girl of uncommon, and, when one saw her with 
all around her, of incredible beauty. “What 
do you desire?” she asked, after having cor- 
dially wished us a good evening; “the maid 
is ill in bed. Can I serve you?” ‘‘The wine is 
out,” said one; “if you would fetch us a few 
bottles, it would be very kind.” ‘Do it, Gret- 


and I was soon consoled by her return, as the 
publican lived only just across the way. ‘Sit 
down with us, in return,” said one. She did so; 
but, alas, she did not come near me. She drank 
5a glass to our health, and speedily departed, 
advising us not to stay very long together, 
and not to be so noisy, as her mother was 
just going to bed. It was not, however, her 
own mother, but the mother of our hosts. 


10 The form of that girl followed me from that 


moment on every path; it was the first dur- 
able impression which a female being had 
made upon me; and as I could find no pre- 
text to see her at home, and would not seek 


15 one, I went to church for love of her, and 


had soon traced out where she sat. Thus, dur- 
ing the long Protestant service, I gazed my 
fill at her. When the congregation left the 
church I did not venture to accost her, much 


chen,” said another, “it is but a cat's leap 20 less to accompany her, and was perfectly de- 


from here.” “Why not?” she answered, and 
taking a few empty bottles from the table, she 
hastened out. Her form, as seen from behind, 
was almost more elegant. The little cap sat so 
neatly upon her little head, which a slender 
throat united very gracefully to her neck and 
shoulders. Everything about her seemed choice, 
and one could survey her whole form the 
more at ease, as one’s attention was no more 


lighted if she seemed to have remarked me 
and to have returned my greeting with a nod. 
Yet I was not long denied the happiness of 
approaching her. They had persuaded the 


25 lover, whose poetical secretary I had been, 


that the letter written in his name had been 
actually despatched to the lady, and had 
strained to the utmost his expectations that an 
answer must soon come. This, also, I was to 


exclusively attracted and fettered by the 30 write, and the waggish company entreated me 


quiet, honest eyes and lovely mouth. I re- 
proved my comrades for sending the girl out 
alone at night, but they only laughed at me, 


earnestly, through Pylades, to exert all my 
wit and employ all my art, in order that this 
piece might be quite elegant and perfect. 
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In the hope of again seeing my fair one, I 
went immediately to work, and thought of 
everything that would be in the highest degree 
pleasing if Gretchen were writing it to me. I 


innocent. I have already lived to see several 
cases, in which our young people, for the 
sake of such mere mischief, have brought them- 
selves into great difficulty.” “But what shall I 


imagined I had written out everything so com- 5 do?’ I asked; “the letter is written, and they 


pletely from her form, her nature, her man- 
ner, and her mind, that I could not refrain 
from wishing that it were so in reality, and — 
lost myself in rapture at the mere thought 


that something similar could be sent from her 10 


to me. Thus I mystified myself, while I in- 
tended to impose upon another; and much 
joy and much trouble was yet to arise out of 
the affair. When I was once more summoned, 


I had finished, promised to come, and did not 15 


fail at the appointed hour. There was only 
one of the young people at home; Gretchen 
sat at the window spinning; the mother was 
going to and fro. The. young man desired 


that I should read to him aloud; I did so, and 20 


read not without emotion, as I glanced over 
the paper at the beautiful girl; and when I 
fancied that I remarked a certain uneasiness 
in her deportment, and a gentle flush on her 


cheeks, I uttered better and with more anima- 2s 


tion that which I wished to hear from herself. 
The cousin, who had often interrupted me with 
commendations, at last entreated-me to make 
some amendments. These affected some pas- 


sages which indeed were rather suited to thezo 


condition of Gretchen than to that of the 
lady, who was of a good family, wealthy, and 
known and respected in the city. After the 
young man had designated the desired changes, 


and had brought me an inkstand, but had 3s 


taken leave for a short time on account of 
some business, I remained sitting on the 
bench against the wall, behind the large table, 
and essayed the alterations that were to be 
made, on the large slate, which almost covered 
the whole table, using a style that always lay 
in the window, because upon this slate reckon- 
ings were often made, and various memo- 
randa noted down, and those coming in or go- 
ing out even communicated with each other. 

I had for a while written different things 
and rubbed them out again, when I exclaimed 
impatiently, “It will not do!” “So much the 
better,’ said the dear girl, in a grave tone; 
“T wished that it might not do! You should 
not meddle in such matters.” She arose from 
the dista&, and stepping towards the table, 
gave me a severe iecture, with a great deal of 
good sense and kindiiness. “The thing seems 


an innocent jest; it is a jest, but it is not 55 salvation,” 


40 
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rely upon me to alter it.” “Trust me,” she re- 
plied, “and do not alter it; nay, take it back, 
put it in your pocket, go away, and try to 
make the matter straight through your friend. 
I will also put in a word; for look you, 
though I am a poor girl, and dependent upon 
these relations,—who indeed do nothing bad, 
though they often, for the sake of sport or 
profit, undertake a good deal that is rash,—l 
have resisted them, and would not copy the 
first letter, as they requested. They transcribed 
it in a feigned hand, and if it is not otherwise, 
so may they also do with this. And you, a 
young man of good family, rich, independent, 
why will you allow yourself to be used as a 
tool in a business which can certainly bring 
no good to you, and may possibly bring much 
that is unpleasant?” I was glad to hear her 
speaking thus continuously, for generally she 
introduced but few words into conversation. 
My liking for her grew incredibly,—I was 
not master of myself,—and replied, “I am not 
so independent as you suppose; and of what 
use is wealth to me, when the most precious 
thing I can desire is wanting?” 

She had drawn my sketch of the poetic 
epistle towards her, and read it half aloud in 
a sweet and graceful manner. “That is very 
pretty,” said she, stopping at a sort of native 
point; “but it is a pity that it is not destined 
for a real purpose.” “That were indeed very 
desirable,” I cried, “and, oh! how happy must 
he be, who receives from a girl he infinitely 
loves, such an assurance of her affection.” 
“There is much required for that,’ she an- 
swered; “and yet many things are possible.” 
“For example,” I continued, “if any one who 
knew, prized, honoured, and adored you, laid 
such a paper before you, what would you do?” 
I pushed the paper nearer to her, which she 
had previously pushed back to me. She smiled, 
reflected for a moment, took the pen, and 
subscribed her name. I was beside myself with 
rapture, sprang up, and would have embraced 
her. “No kissing!” said she, “that is so vulgar; 
but let us love if we can.” I had taken up the 


paper, and thrust it into my pocket. “No one 


shall ever get it,” said I; “the affair is closed. 
You have saved me.” “Now complete the 
she exclaimed, ‘‘and hurry off, be- 
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fore the others arrive, and you fall into 
trouble and embarrassment.” I could not tear 
myself away from her; but she asked me in 
so kindly a manner, while she took my right 
hand in both of hers, and lovingly pressed it! 
The tears stood in my eyes; I thought hers 
looked moist. I pressed my face upon her 
hands and hastened away. Never in my life 
had I found myself in such perplexity. 

The first propensities to love in an uncor- 
rupted youth take altogether a spiritual direc- 
tion. Nature seems to desire that one sex may 
by the senses perceive goodness and beauty in 
the other. And thus to me, by the sight of this 
girl—by my strong inclination for her—a new 
world of the beautiful and the excellent had 
arisen. I read my poetical epistle a hundred 
times through, gazed upon the signature, kissed 
it, pressed it to my heart, and rejoiced in this 
amiable confession. But the more my trans- 
ports increased, the more did it pain me, not 
to be able to visit her immediately, and to see 
and converse with her again; for I dreaded the 
reproofs and importunities of her cousins. The 
good Pylades, who might have arranged the 
affair, I could not contrive to meet. The next 
Sunday, therefore I set out for Niederrad, 
where these associates generally used to go, 
and actually found them there. I was, how- 
ever, greatly surprised, when, instead of be- 
having in a cross, distant manner, they came 
up to me with joyful countenances. The 
youngest particularly was very friendly, took 
me by the hand, and said, “You have lately 
played us a sorry trick, and we were very 
angry with you; but your absconding and tak- 
ing away the poetical epistle has suggested a 
good thought to us, which otherwise might 
never have occurred. By way of atonement, 
you may treat us to-day, and you shall learn 
at the same time the notion we have, which 
will certainly give you pleasure.” This address 
put me in no little perplexity; for I had about 
me only money enough to regale myself and a 
friend; but to treat a whole company, and 
especially one which did not always stop at 
the right time, I was by no means prepared; 
nay, the proposal astonished me the more, as 
they had always insisted, in the most honour- 
able manner, that each one should pay only 
his own share. They smiled at my distress, and 
the youngest proceeded, “Let us first take a 
seat in the bower, and then you shall learn 
more.” We sat down, and he said, “When you 
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the whole affair over again, and came to a con- 
clusion that we had gratuitously misused your 
talent to the vexation of others and our own 
danger, for the sake of a mere paltry love of 
5 mischief, when we could have employed it to 
the advantage of all of us. See, I have here an 
order for a wedding-poem, as well as for a 
dirge. The second must be ready immediately, 
the other can wait a week. Now, if you make 
these, which is easy for you, you will treat us 
twice, and we shall long remain your debtors.” 
This proposition pleased me in every respect; 
for I had already in my childhood looked with 
a certain envy on the occasional poéms, of 
15 Which then several circulated every week, and 
at respectable marriages especially came to 
light by the dozen, because I thought I could 
make such things as well, nay, better than 
others. Now an opportunity was offered me 
to show myself, and especially to see myself 
in print. I did not appear disinclined. They 
acquainted me with the personal particulars 
and the position of the family; I went some- 
what aside, made my plan, and produced some 
2; stanzas. However, when I returned to the 
company, and the wine was not spared, the 
poem began to halt, and I could not deliver 
it that evening. “There is still time till to- 
morrow evening,’ they said; “And we will 
:o confess to you that the fee which we receive 
for the dirge is enough to get us another 
pleasant evening to-morrow. Come to us; for 
it is but fair that Gretchen too should sup 
with us, as it was she properly who gave us 


10 


35 the notion.” My joy was unspeakable. On my 


way home I had only the remaining stanzas 
in my head, wrote down the whole before I 
went to sleep, and the next morning made a 
very neat fair copy. The day seemed infinitely 
4olong to me; and scarcely was it dusk, than I 
found myself again in the narrow little dwell- 
ing beside the dearest of girls. 
The young persons with whom in this way I 
formed a closer and closer connexion were not 


45 properly low, but ordinary sort of people. 


Their activity was commendable, and I lis- 
tened to them with pleasure when they spoke 
of the manifold ways and means by which one 
could gain a living; above all, they loved to 


so tell of people, now very rich, who had begun 


with nothing. Others to whom they referred 
had, as poor clerks, rendered themselves indis- 
pensable to their employers, and had finally 
risen to be their sons-in-law: while others had 


had taken the love-letter with you, we talked.ssso, enlarged and improved a little trade in 
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matches and the like, that they were now 
prosperous merchants and tradesmen. But 
above all, to young men, who were active on 
their feet, the trade of agent and factor, and 
the undertaking of all sorts of commissions 
and charges for helpless rich men was, they 
said, a most profitable means of gaining a 
livelihood. We all heard this eagerly, and each 
one fancied himself somebody, when he 
imagined, at the moment, that there was 
enough in him, not only to get on in the 
world, but to acquire an extraordinary fortune. 
But no one seemed to carry on this conversa- 
tion more earnestly than Pylades, who at last 
confessed that he had an extraordinary pas- 
sion for a girl, and was actually engaged to 
her. The circumstances of his parents would 
not allow him to go to universities, but he had 
endeavoured to acquire a fine handwriting, a 
knowledge of accounts, and the modern lan- 
guages, and would now do his best in hopes of 
attaining that domestic felicity. The cousins 
praised him for this, although they did not 
approve of a premature engagement to a 
girl, and they added, that while forced to 
acknowledge him to be a fine good fellow, they 
did not consider him active or enterprising 
enough to do anything extraordinary. While 
he, in vindication of himself, circumstantially 
set forth what he thought himself fit for, and 
how he was going to begin, the others were 
also incited, and each one began to tell what 
he was now able to do, doing, or carrying on, 
what he had already accomplished, and what 


then you must not take it ill if I dabble also 
in your handicraft.” Upon this I told them 
what I had observed in their occupations, and 
for which I held myself fit at any rate. Each 
5 one had previously rated his services in money, 
and I asked them to assist me also in com- 
pleting my establishment. Gretchen had lis- 
tened to all hitherto very attentively, and that 
in a position which well suited her, whether 


1o she chose to hear or to speak. With both 


hands she clasped her folded arms, and rested 
them on the edge of the table. Thus she could 
sit a long while without moving anything 
but her head, which was never done without 


15 occasion or meaning. She had several times 


put in a word and helped us on over this and 
that, when we halted in our projects, and 
then was again still and quiet as usual. I kept 
her in my eye, and it may readily be supposed 


zo that I had not devised and uttered my plan 


without reference to her. My passion for her 
gave to what I said such an air of truth and 
probability that for a moment I deceived my- 
self, imagined myself as lonely and helpless 


253aS my story supposed, and felt extremely 


happy in the prospect of possessing her. Py- 
lades had closed his confession with marriage, 
and the question arose among the rest of us, 
whether our plans went as far as that. “I have 


30 not the least doubt on that score,” said I, 


“for properly a wife is necessary to every one 
of us, in order to preserve at home and enable 
us to enjoy as a whole what we rake to- 
gether abroad in such an odd way.” I then 


he saw immediately before him. The turn at 3s made a sketch of a wife, such as I wished, 


last came to me. I was to set forth my course 
of life and prospects, and while I was con- 
sidering, Pylades said, “I make this one pro- 
viso, if we all would stand on a level, that 
he does not bring into the account the exter- 
nal advantages of his position. He should 
rather tell us a tale how he would proceed if 
at this moment he were thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, as we are.” 

Gretchen, who till this moment had kept on 
spinning, rose and seated herself as usual at 
the end of the table. We had already emptied 
some bottles, and I began to relate the hypo- 
thetical history of my life in the best humour. 
“First of all, then, I commend myself to you,” 
said I, “that you may continue the custom you 
have begun to bestow on me. If you gradually 
procure me the profit of all the occasional 
poems, and we do not consume them in mere 


and it must have turned out strangely if she 
had not been a perfect counterpart of Gret- 
Chen aa 


ANNETTE 
My early affection for Gretchen I had now 


tranferred to one Annette (Aennchen), of 
whom I can say nothing more than that she 


45 Was young, handsome, sprightly, loving, and 


so agreeable that she well deserved to be set 
up for a time in the shrine of the heart as a 
little saint, that she might receive all that rev- 
erence which it often causes more pleasure to 


so bestow than to receive. I saw her daily with- 


out hindrance; she helped to prepare the 
meals which I enjoyed, she brought, in the 
evening at least, the wine which I drank, and 
indeed our select club of noon-day boarders 


feasting, I shall soon come to something. But ss was a warranty that the little house, which 
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was visited by few guests except during the 
fair, well merited its good reputation. Oppor- 
tunity and inclination were found for various 
kinds of amusement. But as she neither could 
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clearly enough perceived my ill-conduct. I 
really pitied the poor child, when I saw her so 
thoroughly wounded by me, without neces- 
sity. I pictured to myself so often and so cir- 


nor dared go much out of the house, the scumstantially, her condition and my own, and, 


pastime was somewhat limited. We sang the 
songs of Zacharia, played the Duke Michael 
of Kriger, in which a knotted handkerchief 
had to take the place of the nightingale; and 


so, for a while, it went on quite tolerably. But 10 


since such connexions, the more innocent they 
are, afford the less variety in the long run,— 
so was I seized with that wicked distemper 
which seduces us to derive amusement from 


the torment of a beloved one, and to domineer 1s 


over a girl’s devotedness with wanton and 
tyrannical caprice. My ill-humour at the fail- 
ure of my poetical attempts, at the apparent 
impossibility of coming to a clear understand- 


ing about them, and at everything else that 20 


might pinch me here and there, I thought I 
might vent on her, because she truly loved me 
with all her heart, and did whatever she could 
to please me. By unfounded and absurd fits of 


jealousy, I destroyed our most delightful days2s 


both for myself and her. She endured it for a 
time with incredible patience, which I was 
cruel enough to try to the uttermost. But to 
my shame and despair I was at last forced to 


remark that her heart was alienated from me, 30 


and that I might now have good ground for 
the madness in which I had indulged without 
necessity and without cause. There were also 
terrible scenes between us, in which I gained 


nothing; and I then first felt that I had truly 3s 


loved her, and could not bear to lose her. My 
passion grew, and assumed all the forms of 
which it is capable under such circumstances; 
nay, at last I even took up the rdle which the 


girl had hitherto played. I sought everything 4. 


possible in order to be agreeable to her, even 
to procure her pleasure by means of others; 
for I could not renounce the hope of winning 
her again. But it was too late! I had lost her 


really, and the frenzy with which I revenged ,; 


my fault upon myself, by assaulting in various 
frantic ways my physical nature, in order to 
inflict some hurt on my moral nature, con- 
tributed very much to the bodily maladies 


under which I lost some of the best years of 50 


my life; indeed I should perchance have been 
completely ruined by this loss, had not my 
poetic talent here shown itself particularly 
helpful with its healing power. 


as a contrast, the contented state of another 
couple in our company, that at last I could not 
forbear treating this situation dramatically, as 
a painful and instructive penance. Hence rose 
the oldest of my extant dramatic labours, the 
little piece entitled, Die Laune des Verliebten 
(The Lover’s Caprice) ; in the simple nature of 
which one may at the same time perceive the 
impetus of a boiling passion. 

But before this, a deep, significant, impul- 
sive world had already interested me. Through 
my adventure with Gretchen and its con- 
sequences, I had early looked into the strange 
labyrinths by which civil society is under- 
mined. Religion, morals, law, rank, connexions, 
custom, all rule only the surface of city exist- 
ence. The streets, bordered by _ splendid 
houses, are kept neat, and every one behaves 
himself there properly enough; but indoors, it 
often seems only so much the more dis- 
ordered; and a smooth exterior, like a thin 
coat of mortar, plasters over many a rotten 
wall that tumbles together overnight, and 
produces an effect the more frightful, as it 
comes into the midst of a condition of repose. 
How many families, far and near, had I not 
already seen, either overwhelmed in ruin or 
kept miserably hanging on the brink of it, 
by means of bankruptcies, divorces, seduced 
daughters, murders, house-robberies, poison- 
ings; and young as I was, I had often, in such 
cases, lent a hand for help and preservation. 
For as my frankness awakened confidence, as 
my secrecy was proved, as my activity feared 
no sacrifice, and loved best to exert itself in 
the most dangerous affairs, I had often enough 
found opportunity to meditate, to hush up, to 
divert the lightning-flash, with every other 
assistance of the kind; in the course of which, 
as well in my own person as through others, I 
could not fail to come to the knowledge of 
many afflicting and humiliating facts... . 


GOLDSMITH’S VicAR OF WAKEFIELD 


A Protestant country clergyman is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful subject for a modern idyl; 
he appears, like Melchizedek, as priest and 
king in one person. To the most innocent 


Already, at many intervals before, I had <5 situation which can be imagined on earth, to 
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that of a husbandman, he is, for the most reckon highly the advantages which his coun- 
- part, united by similarity of occupation, as try and his nation afford him. The family, with 
well as by equality in family relationships; the delineation’ of which he occupies himself, 
he is a father, a master of a family, an agri- stands upon one of the last steps of citizen 
culturist, and thus perfectly a member of the s comfort, and yet comes in contact with the 
community. On this pure, beautiful, earthly highest; its narrow circle, which becomes still 
foundation, rests his higher calling; to him more contracted, touches upon the great world 
is it given to guide men through life, to take through the natural and civil course of things; 
care of their spiritual education, to bless them _ this little skiff floats on the agitated waves of 
at all the leading epochs of their existence, to 10 English life, and in weal or woe it has to ex- 
instruct, to strengthen, to console them, and, pect injury or help from the vast fleet which 
if consolation is not sufficient for the present, sails around it. 

to call up and guarantee the hope of a hap- I may suppose that my readers know this 
pier future. Imagine such a man, with pure work, and have it in memory; whoever hears 
human sentiments, strong enough not to de-15 it named for the first time here, as well as he 
viate from them under any circumstances, and who is induced to read it again, will thank me. 
by this already elevated above the multitude, For the former, I would merely make the 
of whom one cannot expect purity and firm- cursory remark, that the vicar’s wife is of 
ness; give him the learning necessary for his that good, busy sort, who allows herself and 
office, as well as a cheerful, equable activity, 20 her own to want for nothing, but who is also 
which is even passionate, as it neglects no mo- somewhat vain of herself and her own. There 
ment to do good,—and you will have him well are two daughters,—Olivia, handsome and 
endowed. But at the same time add the neces- more devoted to the external, and Sophia, 
sary limitation, so that he must not only pause charming and more given to the internal; 
in a small circle, but may also perchance pass 2; nor will I omit to mention an industrious son, 
over to a smaller; grant him good-nature, Moses, who is somewhat blunt and emulous 
placability, resolution, and everything else of his father. 

praiseworthy that springs from a decided char- 


is) 
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acter, and over all this a cheerful spirit of SHAKSPEARE 

compliance, and a smiling toleration of his own 30 

failings and those of others,—then you will Thus, on the very borders of France, we 
have put together pretty well the image of our had at once got rid and clear of everything 
excellent Wakefield. French about us. The French way of life we 


The delineation of this character on his found too refined and genteel, their poetry 
course of life through joys and _ sorrows,3s5 cold, their criticism annihilating, their philos- 
the ever-increasing interest of the story, by the ophy abstruse, and yet insufficient, so that 
combination of the entirely natural with the we were on the point of resigning ourselves 
strange and the singular, make this novel to rude nature, at least by way of experiment, 
one of the best which has ever been written; if another influence had not for a long time 
besides this, it has the great advantage that 40 prepared us for higher and freer views of the 
it is quite moral, nay, in a pure sense, Chris- world, and intellectual enjoyments as true as 
tian—represents the reward of a good will and they were poetical, and swayed us, first moder- 
perseverance in the right, strengthens an un- ately and secretly, but afterwards with more 
conditional confidence in God, and attests the and more openness and force. 
final triumph of good over evil; and all this4s; I need scarcely say that Shakspeare is in- 
without a trace of cant or pedantry. The tended; and having once said this, no more 
author was preserved from both of these by need be added. Shakspeare has been acknowl- 
an elevation of mind that shows itself through- edged by the Germans, more by them than 
out in the form of irony, by which this little by other nations, perhaps even more than by 
work must appear to us as wise as it is sohis own. We have richly bestowed on him all 
amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, has with- that justice, fairness, and forbearance which 
out question great insight into the moral we refuse to ourselves. Eminent men have oc- 
world, into its strength and its infirmities; cupied themselves in showing his talents in the 
but at the same time he can thankfully most favourable light; and I have always 
acknowledge that he is an Englishman, and ss readily subscribed to what has been said to his 
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honour, in his favour, or even by way of ex- 
cuse for him. The influence of this extraordi- 
nary mind upon me has been already shown; 
an attempt has been made with respect to 
his works, which has received approbation; 
and therefore this general statement may suf- 
fice for the present, until I am in a position 
to communicate to such friends as like to hear 
me, a gleaning of reflections on his great 
deserts, such as I was tempted to insert in 
this very place. 

At present I will only show more clearly 
the manner in which I became acquainted 
with him. It happened pretty soon at Leip- 
zig, through Dodd's Beazties of Shakspeare. 
Whatever may be said against such collections, 
which give authors in a fragmentary form, 
they nevertheless produce many good effects. 
We are not always so collected and so ready 
that we can take in a whole work according to 
its merits. Do we not, in a book, mark pas- 
sages which have an immediate reference to 
ourselves? Young people especially, who are 
wanting in a thorough cultivation, are laud- 
ably excited by brilliant passages; and thus 
I myself remember, as one of the most beauti- 
ful epochs of my life that which is character- 
ised by the above-mentioned work. Those 
noble peculiarities, those great sayings, those 


happy descriptions, those humorous traits—all-o 


struck me singly and powerfully. 

Wieland’s translation now made its appear- 
ance. It was devoured, communicated, and 
recommended to friends and acquaintances. 


We Germans had the advantage that many 35 


important works of foreign nations were first 
brought over to us in an easy and cheerful 
fashion. Shakspeare, translated in prose, first 
by Wieland, afterwards by Eschenburg, was 
able, as a kind of reading universally intel- 
ligible, and suitable to any reader, to diffuse 
itself speedily, and to produce a great effect. 
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I revere the rhythm as well as the rhyme, by’ 


which poetry first becomes poetry; but that 
which is really, deeply, and fundamentally ef- 
fective—that which is really permanent and 
furthering, is that which remains of the poet 
when he is translated into prose. Then remains 
the pure, perfect substance, of which, when 
absent, a dazzling exterior often contrives to 
make a false show, and which, when present, 
such an exterior contrives to conceal. I there- 
fore consider ‘prose translations more advan- 
tageous than poetical for the beg:nning of 


45 


50 


boys, to whom everything must serve as a 

jest, delight themselves with the sound of 

words and the fall of syllables, and by a sort 
of parodistical wantonness, destroy the deep 
s contents of the noblest work. Hence I would 
have it considered whether a prose transla- 
tion of Homer should not ‘be next undertaken, 
though this, indeed, must be worthy of the 
degree at which German literature stands at 
present. I leave this, and what has been al- 
ready said, to the consideration of our worthy 
pedagogues, to whom an extensive experience 
on this matter is most at command. I will 
only, in favour of my proposition, mention 
Luther’s translation of the Bible; for the cir- 
cumstance that this excellent man handed 
down a work, composed in the most different 
styles, and gave us its poetical, historical, com- 
manding didactic tone in our mother-tongue, 
as if all were cast in one mould, has done 
more to advance religion than if he had at- 
tempted to imitate, in detail, the peculiarities 
of the original. In vain has been the subse- 
quent endeavour to make Job, the Psalms, and 
the other lyrical books, capable of affording 
enjoyment in their poetical form. For the 
multitude, upon whom the effect is to be 
produced, a plain translation always remains. 
the best. Those critical translations which vie 
with the original, really only seem to amuse 
the learned among themselves. 

And thus in our Strasburg society did 
Shakspeare, translated and in the original, by 
fragments and as a whole, by passages and 
by extracts, influence us in such a manner, 
that as there are Bible-firm men, so did we 
gradually make ourselves firm in Shakspeare, 
imitated in our conversations those virtues 
and defects of his time with which he had 
made us so well acquainted, took the greatest 
delight in his “quibbles,” and by translating 
them, nay, with original recklessness, sought 
to emulate him. To this, the fact that I had 
seized upon him above all, with great en- 
thusiasm, did not a little contribute. A happy 
confession that something higher waved over 
me was infectious for my friends, who all re- 
signed themselves to this mode of thought. 
We did not deny the possibility of knowing 
such merits more closely, of comprehending 
them, of judging them with penetration, but 
this we’ reserved for later epochs, At present 
we only wished to sympathize gladly, and to 
imitate with spirit; and while we had so much 


youthful culture; for it may be remarked that s: enjoyment, we did not wish to inquire and 
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haggle about the man who afforded it, but un- 
conditionally to revere him. 
FAUST 
PART I 
THE CoMPACT 
Study 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. A knock! Come in! Who comes 


again to spite me? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. "Tis I. 


FAUusT. Come in! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Three times you must 
invite me! 


Faust. Come in then! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Good! Now we shall be 
Fast friends, I hope, through all that chances! 
For here to chase your brain-sick fancies; 
I come, a squire of high degree; 

In raiment red, with gold all braided, 

In silken mantle, stiff brocaded, 

A jaunty cock’s plume in my cap, 

And on my hip, a long keen weapon; 10 

And here is counsel full of sap: 

Rig thyself out in garb like-shapen, 

All trammels rend in twain, and free 

Henceforth what life is thou shalt see. 

Faust. This cramping earthly life with one 

same curse 15 

In every garb alike my soul would stifle. 

Alas! I am too old to trifle, 

Too young, no yearning wish to nurse. 

What hath the world to tempt a trial? 

But self-denial, self-denial! 20 

That is the everlasting song 

In all men’s ears that ever rings, 

Which every hour, our whole life long, 

In hoarsest accents ever sings. 

Only with horror every morn I waken. 25 

Then could I weep as one of hope forsaken, 

To see the day, which ere its course be done 

Will not fulfil one wish of mine—not one! 

Which carping ever, like a gnawing worm, 

Before the fruit, blights pleasure in the blos- 
som; 30 

With grinning masks of life in myriad form 

Mars the creations of my fruitful bosom. 

Nay, and when peaceful night sinks softly 
down 


All fearful on my couch I lay me; 

E’en there no sleep my cares may drown, — 35 

But wildest visions will affray me. 

The god that in my breast abides 

Stirs to its depths mine inmost passion; 

He that supreme o’er all my powers pre- 
sides, 

O’er naught without hath domination. 4o 

And so to me existence is a burden, 

Hateful is Life, and Death a longed-for guer- 
don. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Yet Deaths a _ guest 
’gainst whom their hearts men ever 
harden. 

Faust. Happy whose brows in Victory’s 
flush and gladness 

With blood-drenched laurels by Death’s hand 
are laden! 45 
Who from the dance’s breathless madness 
Dies in the arms of some fair maiden! 
Would I, before the lofty Spirit’s might, 
Entranced, unsouled, from Earth away had 


sunken ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And yet hath some one, 
on a certain night, 50 


Such and such a brown juice not drunken! 
Faust. In eaves-dropping, it seems, is thy 
delight. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Much do I know— 
though not omniscient quite. 
Faust. Since from my spirit’s dread up- 
heaval 
Charmed me yon sweet, familiar chime, «55 
Cheating my will with vain retrieval 
Of moods from childhood’s blissful time— 
Cursed be all baubles that enamour 
With cheating, juggling charm, the soul; 
Or chain it with elusive glamour 60 
Within this dreary dungeon-hole! 
Cursed before all the high opinion 
In which the soul itself ensnares! 
Cursed be false seeming, Fancy’s minion, 
That takes the senses unawares! 65 
Cursed be the dreams that daylight shatters 
Of name and fame outliving life! 
Cursed be the owner’s pride that flatters 
In hind and plough, in child and wife! 
Accursed be Mammon, when with treasures 70 
He spurs us on to hardy deeds! 
Accursed, when serving slothful pleasures 
He smooths the cushion to our needs! 
Cursed be the grape-vine’s sweet effusion! 
Cursed that last favour Love doth seek! 7; 
Cursed be Hope’s vision, Faith’s delusion, 
And cursed, thrice cursed, be Patience meek! 


Re wisi 
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CHORUS OF SPIRITS, invisible 


Woe! woe! 

See how it crumbles, 

The beauteous world, 

Beneath thy blow! 

It totters, it tumbles! 

A demi-god smote it asunder! 

We wander, 

Sadly bearing the wrack of beauty, 
Where yonder 

Gapes the Void with gloomy portdl. 
Dutiful 

Do thou, great mortal, 

Beautiful 

In new splendour, 

In thy bosom build it again. 

A new life, if thou so ordain, 
Commences 

With clearer senses, 

And songs more tender 

Breathe a new strain. 


80 


85 


95 


MEPHISTOPHELES. These are the tiny 
Ones in my meiny. 

They exhort to deeds and pleasure, 
Shrewd beyond youth’s measure. 

Into the wide wide world they would 

. Draw thee from solitude, 

Where sap and senses stagnate, 

As draws the steel the magnet. 105 
Cease toying with thy melancholy, 

That like a vulture eats into thine heart! 
No company so poor, but plentifully 
Twill teach that man with men thou art. 
Yet that is not to say 

I’d thrust thee among the rabble! 

I’m none o’ the fashionable, 

Yet wilt thou take thy way 

Through life with me united, 

Then I shall be delighted 

Thine on the spot to make me. 

For thy fellow take me, 

And so thy praise I have, 

I'll be thy servant, be thy slave! 

Faust. And what return on my part must 

be given? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. There’s time enough, on 

that we won’t insist. 

Faust. Nay, nay! The Devil is an egotist, 
Nor ever, for the mere love of Heaven, 
Itches his neighbour to assist. 

What thy conditions are, disclose. 


115 


120 


125 


One of thy livery brings danger into the 
house. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Here will I pledge my- 

self to serve thee truly, 
Be at thy beck, nor know repose nor rest. 
When we meet yonder, shalt thou duly 
In a like manner do my hest. 

Faust. The Yonder is a trifling matter; 
This world in ruins if thou shatter, 
Why, let the other then arise! 

’Tis from this world my life its joys doth 
borrow; 

This sun it is that shines upon my sorrow; 135 

Part me therefrom, and on the morrow, 

Happen what will or can, I reck no wise. 

No more on this head will I ponder, 

Hereafter if men hate or love, 

Or if too in the far spheres yonder 

There be an Under or Above. 

MEPHISTOPHLLES. Thus minded canst thou 

safely venture. 

Resolve thee! Set 
indenture! 

With joy mine arts forthwith thou'lt see. 

What no man yet beheld, that give I thee. 145 

Faust. And pray, what wilt thou give, poor 

Devil? 

When could the like of thee rise to the lofty 
level 

To which doth strive the human breast? 

Yet hast thou food that fills not, yet thou hast 

Red gold that trickles without rest, 

Quicksilver-like, the fingers’ clutch between; 

A game at which we never win; 

A girl that on my breast doth toy, 

Yet ogling plights herself unto my neighbour; 

And Honour’s splendid, God-like joy, 155 

That vanishes, like meteoric vapour. 

Show me the fruit that ere ’tis plucked doth 


130 


140 


thine hand unto the 


150 


rot, 
And trees that deck them with new verdure 
daily! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Such a commission 


frights not. 
T’ll serve thee with such treasures gaily. 160 
But, good my friend, the time draws on apace, 
When at our ease, a royal feast we'll savour. 
Faust. If on the bed of sloth I loll con- 
tented ever, 
Then with that moment end my race! 
Canst thou delude me with thy glozing 
Self-pleased, to put my grief away, 
Canst thou my soul with pleasures cozen, 
Then be that day my life’s last day! 
That is the wager. 


165 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. Done! Faust. And fear not thou that with this 
FAUuSsT. Aye, done, I say! bond I'll palter. 


When to the moment fleeting past me, 
Tarry! I cry, so fair thou art! 

Then into fetters mayst thou cast me, 
Then let come doom, with all my heart! 
Then toll the death-bell, do not linger, 
Then be thy bondage o’er and done, 
Let the clock stop, let fall the finger, 
Let Time for me be past and gone! 

MEpHISTOPHELES. Bethink thee shrewdly— 

we shall not forget it! 

Faust. Thy right thereto none will deny. 
Not rash my choice is, nor shall I regret it. 180 
E’en as I am, a slave am 1; 

Thine or another’s, one I rate it. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. This very day, my serv- 

ant’s part to do, 

At the Doctor’s banquet I’ll be with thee. 

But one thing still, come life, come death, I 
prithee 

Give me a written line or two. 

Faust. Thou pedant! what, and must thou 

have a scrawl? 

Hast thou then known no man, nor known 
man’s word at all? 

Is’t not enough my spoken word alone 

Shall sway my life, until the crack 0’ doom 


170 


175 


185 


is? 190 
Doth not the world in all its streams sweep 
on, 
And dost thou think to bind me with a 
promise? 


Yet is this folly in each heart instilled, 

And who would rid him of the error? 

Happy whose breast with pure good faith is 
filled! 195 

When falls the bond, he’ll enter no demurrer. 

Nathless a deed bescribbled and besealed, 

A bugbear is from which all shrink in terror. 

The word dies ere the pen record it, 


Only fall to, and don’t need pressing. 


And henceforth wax and sheepskin lord it. 200 | 


What wilt thou, Evil Spirit, say? 
Bronze, marble, parchment, paper, eh? 
Shall graver, quill or chisel fix the story? 
Say but the word, I am not nice! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. How canst thou in such 
heated wise 
At once o’erstrain thine oratory? 
Any chance scrap of paper’s good; 
And for the signature, a little drop of blood. 
Faust. To humour thy solicitude 
We'll play the farce in all its glory. 210 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Blood has quite match- 
less properties. 


205 


The essence of my promise is 

To strive with all my might, nor shall I 
falter. 

I puffed me up beyond my height; 

In thy rank only is my place. 

Me the great Spirit did but slight. 

Nature her door shuts in my face. 

The thread of thought is snapped in twain. 

All knowledge long hath loathsome been. 

Our glowing passions in a sensual sea 

Now will we quench, nor in the shallows 
dabble! 

In magic veils impenetrable 

Straightway each marvel ready be! 

Headlong we'll plunge in the turmoil of 
Time, 


215 


220 


225 
The roll of Circumstance sublime; 
And then let Pain and Delight, 
Fruition and Despite, 
Each with each interchange as they can. 
Tis action alone attests the man! 230 


MEPHISTOPHELES. For you no time or term 
is leased. 
Would you all sweets of being rifle, 
Or on the wing snap up a trifle, 
I wish you joy of every feast. 
235 
Faust. You hear! No dreams of joy am 
I caressing! 


The giddy whirl be mine, with agonised 


delight, 
With loving hatred, quickening despite. 
My bosom, healed now from the lust of 


learning, 
Henceforth unto no pain shall close its 
portals; 240 


And in myself Dll gratify each yearning, 
Assigned in sum to the whole race of mortals. 
All heights and depths my mind shall compass 


single; 

All weal and woe within my breast shall 
mingle; 

Till mine own self to mankind’s self 
expanded, 


. . 1 . 245 
Like it at last upon Time’s reef be stranded. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh, take my word, who 
many a thousand year 
This bitter cud to chew am driven, 
That from the cradle to the bier 
No man digests the old, old leaven. 
Sure testimony we can render: 
This Whole but for a God is made. 
He thrones at ease amid eternal splendour; 


250 


FAUST 
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Us hath He thrust in Stygian shade; 
Your needs alone with Day and Night are 
stayed. 255 
Faust. Nay, but I will! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That’s bravely spoken! 
Alas! there is but one thing wrong: 
Time is but short, and Art is long! 
Why not take lessons, more by token? 
Knock up acquaintance with some poet! 260 
Then let him seek, in thought all Nature 
sweeping, 
Each noble quality, on you bestow it, 
With spoils your honoured pate upheaping— 
The lion’s, dauntless mood, 
The stag’s fleet-footedness, 
The Italian’s fiery blood, 
The Northern steadfastness. 
Let him the secret find, to graft 
On the same stock, nobility and craft. 
And how, with youth hot in your bosom, 270 
To fall in love according to a system. 
I’d like to meet the paragon of wisdom! 
I’d christen such an one Sir Microcosm. 
Faust. What am I then, if Fate mine 
efforts thwart 
The crown of all humanity from earning, 27; 
For which my senses all are ever yearning? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Why, in the end, thou’rt 
what thou art! 
Though thou be crowned with wigs of myriad 
tresses, 
Although thy foot on ell-high buskins presses, 
Thou bidest ever what thou art. 


265 


280 


Faust. I feel it! vainly have I every 
treasure 
Won by man’s mind, raked up my hoard ‘to 
swell! 


When I sit down at last, my gains to measure, 

I feel no new-born power within me well; 

Not by a hair’s breadth am I higher, 

Nor to the Infinite am nigher. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, my good Sir, to 

put it crudely, 

You see things just as things exist. 

We must lay hold of life more shrewdly, 

Ere all the joys of life we’ve missed. 

Why, what a mischief! thine in truth 

Are hands and feet, and head and belly; 

Yet all that I enjoy, good sooth, 

Is no less mine for that, I tell ye! 

Six stallions if my money buy, | 

Their strength is mine in all its plenty! 

I spank along, a right good man am I, 

As though my legs were four-and-twenty. 

Up then, let all this brooding be, 


200 


295 


And out into the world with me! 


285 | 


300 
Mark me! the wight that speculates, 
Like to a beast on a bare common, 
Led by an evil spirit, round and round gy- 
rates, 
Whilst fair green pastures round him vainly 
summon, 
Faust. How shall we set about it? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. First get out of this! 305 
Why, what a torture-hole it is! 
And what a life—boxed up in bunkers, 
To plague oneself and plague the younkers! 
Pray, leave that to your neighbour Paunch! 
Why thresh the old, old straw, over and 
over? 
You haven’t even got carte blanche 
To tell the lads the best you can discover. 
I hear one stirring in the lobby. 
Faust. I cannot see him now, indeed. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Nay, but he’s waited 
long, poor booby! 315 
He must not go uncomforted. 
Give me thy cap and gown here! Marry, 
*Twill seem me well, this mummery to flaunt! 
[He disguises himself. 
Now trust my wits to do the necessary. 
Some quarter of an hour is all I want; 
Meanwhile equip thee for our little jaunt. 


310 


320 


[Exit Faust. 


FAusT AND MARGARET 
EVENING 


A small and cleanly chamber. MARGARET Pplait- 
ing and binding the braids of her hair 


Marcaret. I’d give a good deal, now, to 
know 
Who ’twas to-day that stopped me so. 
Indeed he had a gallant air! 
He’s of a noble house, that’s clear. 
His face alone high birth had told, 5 
And else he had never been so bold. 
[ Exit. 


MEPISTOPHELES, FAUST 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Come in! Tread softly, 
but come in! 

Faust, after a short silence. I prithee, leave 
me alone within. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES, prying about. Not every 
girl hath her room so clean. 
[ Exit. 


Faust, looking about him with uplifted | 


gaze. Welcome, sweet twilight! thou 
that weavest 10 

Thy misty veil throughout this shrine. 

And thou, on the dew of hope that thirsting 
livest, 

Sweet pain of love, seize thou this heart of 
mine. 

Breathéd around me, what a sense of stillness, 

Of order, of contentment is! 15 

Ah! in this poverty, what fulness, 

And in this prison, what a heaven of bliss! 

[He casts himself into the leathern arm- 
chair by the bed. 

Receive me, thou, that oft with open arm 

The forefathers didst take, when grief 
confounded 

Or joy did gladden. Ah! how oft a swarm 

Of children blithe this father’s 
surrounded! 

Here, for her Christmas gift, in artless bliss, 


20 
throne 


Now in a dream of love dissolves like water. 
Are we the sport of every breath that blows? 


And came she in, where wouldst thou crawl? 
How wouldst abye thine impious intrusion? 
The great Jack Booby—oh, how small! 
Would crouch before her in confusion. 


50 


Enter MEPHISTOPHELES 


MeEPHISTOPHELES. Quick, now! The lass be- 
low there I discern! 
Faust. Away, away! I never will return! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Here is a casket, pretty 
heavy. 
I’ve made elsewhere a little levy. 


55 
| Here in this coffer will we lay’t. 
| I'll take my oath she'll faint with rapture. 
I’ve put in trifles might be bait 
: A very different prey to capture. 
: True, lass is lass, and jest is jest. 60 


My Love, with cheeks by childhood softly | 


rounded, 
Haply her grandsire’s withered hand did kiss. 
I feel thy spirit, Maiden, fill the air, 25 
Instinct with order, banning spot and wrinkle, 
Teaching thee daily with a mother’s care 
Neatly to spread the cloth upon the table 
there, 
Here at thy feet the cleanly sand to sprinkle. 
Dear hand, how godlike is thy worth! 30 
Thou makest this poor cot a heaven on earth. 
And here! [He raises a curtain of the bed. 
What rapturous thrill! Here, nothing loth, 
Whole hours would I tarry. Here, enfolded 
In lightsome dreams, O Nature, hast thou 
moulded 
The angel born of fuller growth. 


35 
Here lay the child! Its tender bosom 
The warmth of life clasped in its hold. 
Here, as unfolds a pure sweet blossom, 
Here did the angel-form unfold. 
And thou! how hast thou hither erred? 40 


I feel mine inmost being stirred! 

What wilt thou here? Thine heart what bur- 
dens so? 

Unhappy Faust! No more myself I know! 


Me doth some magic breath enclose? 


My heart, that lusts of joy did flatter, 45 


Faust. I know not; shall I? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Thou questionest? 
Dost think belike to keep the treasure? 
Then spare thy wanton mood, I pray, 


_ The sweet and sunny hours o’ the day, 


_ And spare to rob me of my leisure. 


65 


' Thou'rt not a miser, art thou? Nay! 


I rub my hands, I scratch my noddle— 
[He puts the casket into the coffer, and 
presses to the hasp again. 
Away! Make haste! 


_ That forthwith to your wish and taste 


The sweet young thing you may mould and 
model. 


70 

You look as glum 

- As must you into the lecture-room; 

As grey before you in flesh and blood 

Physics and Metaphysics stood. 

Away! 75 
[ Exeunt. 


Marcaret, with a lamp. How sultry ’tis! 
[She opens the window. 
How may that be? 
Indeed ’tis not so warm without. 
I know not what comes over me. 
I would my mother stayed not out. 
There runs a shudder through my frame. go 
What a silly, timorous girl I am! 
[She begins to sing as she undresses. 


There was a king in Thulé 
Was faithful to the grave. 
Him she that loved him truly, 


A gold cup, dying, gave. 85 


Faust 


His dead love’s gift the lover 

At every banquet quaffed. 

Ever his eyes brimmed over, 

As he drank therefrom his draught. 


His sands ran out their measure ; 90 
His royal towns he told. 

He grudged his heirs no treasure, 

Save but the cup of gold. 


He held a royal wassail 

With all his chivalry, 95 
In the high halls of the castle 

Of his fathers, by the sea. 


There the old merry-maker 

Drank, standing, life’s last glow; 

Then hurled the sacred beaker 100 
Into the flood below. 


He saw it falling, drinking, 

And sinking in the sea. 

His eyes in death were sinking, 

And never again drank he. 105 


[She opens the coffer to put away her 
clothes, and catches sight of the 
jewel casket. 


How came in here this lovely casket so? 

I locked the coffer, that [ll vow! 

Indeed ’tis strange! What’s in it, I’d like to 
know? 

Nay now, belike a pledge ’twill be 

That mother for some loan doth keep. 110 

Here on the ribbon hangs a key. 

I’d dearly love to take a peep. 

What is this? Holy Virgin! Look! 

I’ve never seen aught like it! Nay! 

How lovely! Why, the lady of a duke 115 

Might wear it on a festal-day. 

How would the chain suit me now? Stay! 

Whose can it be, this finery? 


[She adorns herself with it, and steps in 
front of the mirror. 


Did but the ear-rings belong to me! 

In a moment how they change your face! 120 
What helps good looks, or what helps youth? 
’Tis all very fine and good, forsooth! 

But then they let it be all, alas! 

They praise you—yet half with pity. 

For gold all throng, 125 
On gold all hang, 

Alas! we poor—and pretty! 


A WALK 


Faust walking to and fro, deep in thought. To 
him enter MEPHISTOPHELES 


MEPHISTOPHELES. By all the love ever was 
slighted! By the hellish conflagration! 
I would I knew aught grimmer would serve 
aS an imprecation! 
Faust. What ails thee? Marry, such an air 
I’ve never seen. There’s madness in it. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I’d give myself to the 
Devil this very minute, 5 
An I myself no devil were! 
Faust. Art wrong in thine head? What 
means this antic? 
Doth it seem thee to rage as thou wert 
frantic? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Just think! The finery 
for Gretchen got, 
A parson has whipped me off the lot. 10 
Her mother gets me a sight o’ the thing; 
Is seized with a secret shuddering! 
She hath a scent like a beast of prey; 
In her prayer-book sniffs and snuffles alway; 
On every chattel she smells quite plain, 1; 
If the thing be sacred or profane. 
The finery she but sniffs me at, 
And she knows there’s not much blessing in 


that! 
My child, quoth she, ill-gotten gear 
The soul ensnares, the blood doth sear! 20 


We'll give it God’s Mother—be she gracious! 

With heavenly manna will she refresh us. 

But Peggy draws me the wryest mouth! 

Tis a gift-horse,.thinks she, and of a truth 

Ungodly, I'll warrant, was not he 25 

Who brought it hither so generously. 

But the mother must needs a parson sum- 
mon, 

And scarce he hears the joke from the woman, 

Then straightway his mouth begins to water. 

Says he: That’s the right spirit, my 
daughter. 30 

Who overcometh, wins the crown. 

A good digestion the Church doth own. 

Whole lands and houses hath she eaten, 

Yet never herself hath over-eaten. 

The Church alone, my sisters dear, 35 

Can ever digest ill-gotten gear, 

Faust. A universal custom! Why 
A Jew or a king with the Church can vie! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. So he sweeps me up 

chain, and ring, and ouch, 

Like so many truffles, into his pouch. 40 
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He thanks no less and he thanks no more, 

Than a basket of nuts he might thank ’em 
for. 

But a heavenly guerdon he prophesied, 

And he left them—highly edified. 

Faust. And Gretchen? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Sits in restless mood, 45 
And knows not what she would or should; 
Thinks day and night on jewel and gem, 
Yet more on him that brought her them. 

Faust. The dear one’s grief doth pain me. 

Get 
Forthwith, I prithee, another set. 50 
The first was poor enough, on my word! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh yes! All is but child’s 

play, thinks my lord. 

Faust. Bestir thyself, and do as I say! 
Make up to her neighbour, affect the civil! 
And don't be a milk-and-water devil, 55 
But get new gems without delay! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Yes, gracious Sir, with 

the greatest pleasure. 
[Exit Faust. 
Such a love-sick fool with an easy grace, 
To while away his sweetheart’s leisure 
Sun, moon and all the stars would puff you 
into space. 60 
[ Exit. 


THE NEIGHBOUR’S HOUSE 
Martua alone 


MarrHa. Now God ’a mercy on my dear 
spouse ! 
A scurvy game with me he’s played! 
Into the wide world off he goes; 
Leaves me alone in my widowed bed. 
Yet truly I did him no displeasure; 5 
God wot I loved him past all measure. 
[She weeps. 

Perhaps he’s dead!—O bitter fate! 
If only I had a certificate! 


Enter MARGARET 


Marcaret. Dame Martha! 
MartHa. Margery, what is’t? 
Marcaret. I’ve found—Oh! how my knees 
are trembling! “ 
Another casket, near resembling 
The first—of ebony—in my chest, 
With things as fine as fine can be, 
Far richer than the first ones. See! 


MartHa. You mustn’t tell your mother, 

marry! 15 

Your gems again to shrift she’d carry. 

Marcaret. Oh, do but look now! See now, 

do! 

MartHA, adorning her. You lucky, lucky 

creature you! 

MarcareT. I may not wear them, more’s 

the pity, 

At church, nor i’ the streets 0’ the city. 20 

MartHA. Only do thou come often hither; 

Thy finery in secret don. 

Before the glass mayst walk for 
together. 

We'll have our pleasure in it, and anon 

We'll find some opportunity, some feast, 25 

Where we can let folk see them, one by one 


hours 


at least, 

A chain, then pearl-drops—mother will not 
see, 

Or I'll throw dust in her eyes, leave that to 
me. 


Marcaret. Who can have brought the cas- 
kets, through what cranny 
Have slipped? I’m sure it isn’t canny! 30 
[A knock. 
Marcaret. My mother! God! if I be seen! 
Martua, peeping through the door-curtain. 
Tis a strange gentleman!—Come in! 


Enter MEPHISTOPHELES 


MEPHISTOPHELES. I make so bold forthwith 
to enter. 
Pardon that I disturb your leisure. 
[Steps back respectfully on seeing Mar- 
GARET. 
Dame Martha Schwerdtlein, peradventure— 3; 
MartHa. "Tis I, Sir. Pray you speak your 
pleasure. 
MEPHISTOPHELES, to her in an undertone. 
I know you now, no more I crave. 
What a fine visitor you have! 
Pardon the liberty I’ve ta’en. 
This afternoon I'll call again. 
‘Martua, aloud. The 
mercy me! 
For a fine lady taketh thee. 
Marcaret. Indeed I’m but a poor young 
thing! 
The gentleman’s too flattering. 
The finery is not mine own. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Tis 
alone! 
You have a piercing glance—a way— 


40 
gentleman—nay, 


45 


not the finery 


FAUST 
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How glad I am that I may stay! 
MartTHaA. Your errand, Sir? I long to 


hear— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I would my tidings bet- 
ter were! 50 


Pray, blame not me for this sad meeting. 

Your husband’s dead and sends you greeting. 
Martua. Is dead? The trusty soul? Alack! 

My husband dead? My heart will crack! 


Marcaret. Alas, dear Dame, do _ not 
cespair! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. To hear the doleful ale 
prepare! 

Marcaret. For this I would not choose to 
love, 


For loss would kill my heart with sadness. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Gladness must have its 
grief, and grief its gladness. 
MartHa. My husband’s end—tell me the 
way thereof. 60 
MEPHISTOPHELES. In Padua his bones 
recline, 
Hard by Saint Anthony his shrine, 
In holy ground, like a true believer, 
For his cool resting-place for ever. 
MartHa. Have you naught else? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. One thing there 
was he wanted— 65 
A great and weighty matter. He commands 
And prays you, have for him three hundred 
masses chanted. 
But for the rest, I come with empty hands. 
Martua. What! Not a lucky-penny? Not 


a ring? 
What every prentice-lad deep in his wallet 
hoards, 70 


Though poor, as keep-sake still affords, 
E’en should he starve or begging wander! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Madame, your grief my 
heart doth wring! 
Yet verily his cash he did not “squander. 
His failings, too, full sore he did repent; 7; 
Aye, and his cruel fate still sorer did 
lament. 
Marcaret. Alas! for the cruel lot of men! 
Sure I will pray 
Full many a requiem for peace upon his 
spirit. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Into; the wedded state 
forthwith you merit 
To enter, my sweet child. 
MARGARET. ae fad 80 
There is no thought of that at once! 
. MepuHISTOPHELES. If not a husband, then a 
gallant for the nonce. 


Such a dear thing in one’s arms—’tis even 
One of the greatest gifts of Heaven! 
Marcaret. Tis not the country’s custom! 


Nay! 8s 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Custom or not, it 
happens. 
MartTHA. Pray 
Go on. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Beside the bed where 
he lay dying 
I stood. ?Twas dung, or better scarce a 
shade— 


Half-rotten straw; but a good end he made. 
Indeed upon his score, as he died testify- 
ing, 
A heavier scot was chalked. Nay now! he 
cried, how scurvy 
To leave my wife i’ the lurch, my trade = 
topsy-turvy ! 
Ah, could she but forgive me ere I die! 
For with the thought of it my heart is riven. 
MartTHa, weeping. Alas, poor soul! long has 
he been forgiven! 95 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yet she, God knows, was 
more to blame than I! 
Martua. He lies! What, on the brink 0’ 
the grave, and lying! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He rambled, sure, as he 
lay dying, 
If I am only half a judge. 
I didn’t gape my time away; I’d something 


better 100 
To do, said he. First children, and then bread 
to get her, 


And bread i’ the widest sense, I had to drudge. 
Yet could not eat my share in quiet for yon 
fretful— 
Martua. Of all my love and truth could 
he be so forgetful? 
My work and worry day and night? 105 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Nay, but with kindly 
thought did them requite. 
He said: Whilst Malta faded from our eyes, 
For wife and bairns I prayed with ardent 
passion. 
Heaven answered me in gracious fashion, 
For of a Turkish craft we made our prize, 110 
With treasure for the Soldan richly 
freighted. — 
Then valour had its guerdon due, 
And I received my share thereof, naught 
bated, 
As was indeed but fitting too. 
MartHa. What is’t? Where is’t? Hid i’ 
the earth he kept it 115 
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Mayhap? Whatever is testified must be true. 150 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Who knows by this | I have a fine comrade, who'll take if you 
where the four winds have swept it? crave it, 


A fine ma’am’selle took pity on him, rich 
And lorn of friends in Naples as he tarried. 
Tokens of love and truth she gave, the which 
Your sainted husband to his death-bed car- 
ried. 120 
Martua. The scoundrel! What, his chil- 
dren’s portion! 

Could nothing, not so hard a lot, 

Check his loose life, not such ill-fortune? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Why, look you! Now 

he’s paid the scot! 

He’s dead, and were I in your shoes, 125 

For one chaste year I’d wear the willlow, 

And seek another spouse the while to share 

my pillow. 
MartHa. Alas! to match my first, God 
knows, 

In all the world I scarce shall find a second! 

A sweeter chuck there scarce could be than 

mine! 130 

faults upon one’s fingers could be 

reckoned: 

His love of wandering, and foreign wine, 

And foreign women, and those accursed dice. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, well! upon the 

supposition 

He to as much in you had shut his eyes, 135 

You might have hit it off. With this provi- 

sion, 

Myself with you, I take my oath, 

Would change the ring, and nothing loth. 
Martua. Nay now, the gentleman is merry. 
MEPHISTOPHELES, aside. Beshrew me, ’tis 

high time I stirred. 140 

She’d keep the very Devil to his word! 

[To GRETCHEN. 

How is it with your heart, sweet fairy? 
Marcaret. How mean you, Sir? 


His 


MEPHISTOPHELES, aside. Thou 
artless, guileless child! 
Aloud 
Farewell, fair dames! 
MarcGARET. Farewell! 
MartTHA. Ah, could I have compiled 
With how and when and where, a full 
averment 145 


Of my dear spouse’s death and his interment? 
Order I love, and death, alas! is solemn. 
I'd like to read his death i’ the weekly col- 
umn. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Aye, aye, good dame, 
through the mouth of two . 


Before a justice his affidavit. 
I'll bring him here. 


MartTHA. I pray you do! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Will the young lady be 
' Shere too? 

A gallant lad—has travelled much— 155 


All courtesy he shows to such. 
Marcaret. Before him I must needs blush 
scarlet. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Neither for king, nor yet 
for varlet. 
Martuwa. In the garden behind my house, 
this even, 
We'll await the gentlemen, at seven. 160 


STREET 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. How is't? Will’t prosper? Will it 
speed? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Ah, bravo! All aflame 
with passion? 
Gretchen is yours in speedy fashion. 
This eve youll met—with neighbour Martha 
‘tis agreed— 
Here at her house. There’s no more arrant s; 
Gipsy and go-between, I'll warrant. 
Faust. "Tis well! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yet we the favour must 
requite. 
Faust. Well, one good turn—the proverb’s 
somewhat trite. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. "Tis but in all due form 
to testify 
Her wedded lord all stiff and stark doth 
lie 10 
In Padua, in consecrated soil. 
Faust. How shrewd! And I suppose we first 
must journey yonder? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Sancta Simplicitas! No 
need of such a toil! 
Why must you know, to swear, I wonder? 
Faust. If that’s the best you have, your 
plan is torn asunder. 15 
MEPHISTOPHELES. O saintly man! Why, 
here’s a coil! 
What, hast thou never yet been driven 
To swear to what thou couldst not prove? 
Of God and of the world, and all that therein 
move, 


FAUST 
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Of Man, his heart and mind, his anger, hatred, 


love, 20 
Hast not with might and main thy definitions 
given, 


With brazen front, unfaltering breath? 
And should one sift the matter thoroughly, 
Thou knew’st as much thereof, confess it 


truly, 
As now thou know’st of Gaffer Schwerdtlein’s 
death. 25 
Faust. Thou art and dost abide a liar and 
a sophist! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Shouldst look a little 


deeper ere thou scoffest! 
Thou in all honour wilt to-morrow 
Beguile poor Gretchen to her sorrow, 


And oaths of soul-felt love wilt borrow— 30 
Faust. Aye, from my heart! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. All very fine. 


And then of faith and love eternal, 

Of passion single and supernal— 

Will that spring from this heart of thine? 
Faust. Enough, it will! If I this passion, 35 

This maelstrom of emotion try 

To name, yet vainly, then Creation 

From end to end I range with all my powers, 

Grasp at each word that loftiest towers, 

This fire within my bosom flaming, 40 

Eternal, endless, endless naming, 

Is that a devilish, juggling lie? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I’m right for all that! 


FAust. Hark, you, pray, 

And on my lungs have pity! Wouldst thou 
carry 

The day in wordy strife, have but a tongue, 

and marry, 45 


Thou’rt right alway! 

Come now, Im sick of prating, spare thy 
voice! 

For thou art right indeed, I have no choice. 


GARDEN 


MarGARET on FAust’s arm and MARTHA with 
MEPHISTOPHELES, walking up and down 


Marcarert. I feel the gentleman but hu- 

mours me, 

But shames me by his condescension. 

Tis but a traveller’s courtesy 

That uses for the deed to take the intention. 

Too well I know that my poor speech is such s; 

As scarce can please one that hath seen so 
much, 


Faust. One glance of thine, one word, hath 
dearer worth 
Than all the wisdom upon earth. 
[He kisses her hand. 
Marcaret. Nay, trouble not yourself! How 
can you press unto it 


Your lips? It is so coarse, so rough! 10 
No work so common but I needs must do 
it. 


Mother is too near, sure enough! 

[They cross over. 

Marta. And you, Sir, do you ever journey 

so? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Alas! where trade and 

duty point the finger, 

Though oftentimes, how loth! there must we 

80, 15 

And though we would, we may not linger. 
Marta. In hasty youth no boding care 

Hath such a roving life, one’s peace to ruffle, 

But the ill days come unaware, 

And lonely to one’s grave a bachelor to 

shuffle— 20 

There’s none hath thriven on that fare. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Nay, such a lot I con- 

template with terror. 

MartuHa. Wherefore, dear Sir, amend be- 

times your error? 
[They cross over. 

Marcaret. Aye, out of sight is out of mind! 
Your courtesy is ready ever, 28 
But you have store of friends, and clever, 

Far cleverer than me you find. 

Faust. Dear maid, believe me, so-called 

cleverness 

Is oft but vanity and dull pretence. 
MarGArET. How mean you? 

Faust. Oh! that simple innocence 30 
Its own most holy worth may never guess! 
That meekness, lowliness, the richest treasure 
That kindly lavish Nature can decree— 

MarcGareT. One little moment if you think 

of me, 

To think of you, I shall have ample leisure. 35 
Faust. Then you are oft alone, withal? 
Marcaret. O yes! Our household is but 

small, 

And yet one needs must see to all. 

We keep no maid, so I must sweep and cook 

and cater 

And knit and stitch and know no ease; 40 

And mother is in every household matter 

So hard to please! 


squeeze! 
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We well might make a show, much more than 
many, : 
My father left behind a pretty penny, 48 
A little house and garden that were his 
Without the town. But now my life is very 
quiet. 
My brother a soldier is; 
My little sister’s dead, 
A pretty handful with the child I had, 50 
Yet gladly would I now again be troubled by 
The 
So dear to me it was! 
FAUST. An angel, if like thee! 
MarcareT. I nursed it and it loved me 
heartily. 
Before twas born we saw my father sicken 
And die, and mother lay so stricken 55 
That she was given up for lost. 
And slowly, step by step, she mended, but at 


most 

Had only strength to live, so strength had 
none 

Herself the poor wee mite to suckle. 

And so with milk and water, alone, 60 


I reared it, and so twas mine, would chuckle 

Upon my arm, and kicked and strove 

Upon my lap, and smiled and throve. 
Faust. The purest bliss hath surely been 


thy dower! 
Marcaret. Yet surely, too, full many a 
weary hour! 65 


The little cradle stood at night ; 
Beside my bed. A stir, and I would waken— 
I slept so light. 

And now it must have drink, and now be 


taken 

Into my bed, now I must rise 70 

And dandling pace the room, to hush its fret- 
ful cries; 

Stand at the washtub then, betimes, with 
heavy eyes, 


Cook, and for market too the precious mo- 
ments borrow; 
And so each day and each to-morrow. 
Sometimes the heart will sink, Sir, yet what 
zest 75 
Unto one’s food it gives, and to one’s rest. 
[They cross over. 
Marrua. Nay, we poor women are in evil 
case! 
A bachelor to convert—’tis no light matter! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It needs but such as you 
—TI do not flatter— 
To teach me the error of my ways. 80 


Martua. Now frankly, Sir, are you not yet 
provided? 
Is your heart still to no one’s care confided? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. The proverb says: Own 
hearth and trusty wife 
Than pearls and gold more precious are in 


life. 
Martua. I mean—if you have never felt a 
longing? 85 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Wherever I have been, 
the courtesies came thronging. 

Martuwa. I spoke of love in earnest—a love 
you could not stifle. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. One never should pre- 
sume with woman’s heart to trifle. 

Martua. Ah! You don’t understand me! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. That grieves me, I 
declare! 

And yet I understand—how very kind you 

are! 90 


[They cross over. 
Faust. Didst know me as I came into the 
garden, 
Thou little angel, at a single look? 
MARGARET. Saw you not how’ mine eyes 
fell? 
Faust. And dost pardon 
The unpardonable liberty I took 
As thou from church didst come, the shame- 
less boldness 95 
That thou didst check with such a maiden 
coldness? 
Marcaret. I was dumbfounded. That was 
new to me! 
None could speak evil of me, yet such daring 
Made me think: Ah! what boldnéss in my 
bearing, 
Or what unseemly freedom doth he see? 100 
He seemed to think—some sudden plan 


pursuing— 

Now here’s a wench will ask but little woo- 
ing. 

Yet I must own, straightway there stirred in 
me 

I know not what, that pleaded in your favour. 

Yet angry with myself was I, to be 105 


No angrier with you and your behaviour. 
Faust. Sweet love! 
MARGARET. Stay now! 
[She pulls a marguerite, and plucks off 
the petals one by one. 
Faust. What’s that? A posy, shall it be? 
Marcaret. No, it is but a game! 


Faust. What? 


FAUST 641 


MarGareT. Nay, you'll laugh at me. 

[She plucks and murmurs. 

IFaust. What murmurest thou? 

Marcaret, under her breath. 
—loves me not— 


Faust. Thou Flower from Heaven’s own 


He loves me 


. 


garden-plot! 110 
MarcGAreET continues. Loves me—not—loves 
me—not— 
[Plucking off the last leaf with winsome 
glee. 
He loves me! 
Faust. Aye, mine own, hold thou this 


flower-word 
An oracle divine! He loves thee! 
Dost understand that word—he loves thee? 
[He clasps both her hands. 
Marcaret. A thrill runs through me! 14:5 
Faust. O shudder not, but let this glance, 
Let thou this hand-clasp say to thee 
What is unspeakable. 
’Tis self-surrender, ’tis to feel a rapture 
Which surely is eternal! 78 
Eternal! Aye, an end would be despair! 
Nay, no end! no end! 

[Margaret presses his hands, frees her- 
self and runs away. He stands a mo- 
ment lost in thought, then follows 
her. 

MartuHA, coming. The night is falling. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Aye, we must ‘away! 
MartHa. This is a shocking place for 
scandal, 
Else I would beg you still to stay. 125 
You’d think no man had a tool to handle, 
No trade, no labour, 
Naught but to gap and stare at every step 
of his neighbour. 
People get talked about, though reason they 
give none. 
Where is our pretty pair? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Along the alley flitting— 
Frolicsome butterflies! 130 
MartTHa. He seems with her quite smitten. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And she with him. And 
so the world wags on! 


A SUMMER-HOUSE 

MarGARET runs in, hides behind the door, 

puts her finger-tip on her lips and 4) 
through the chink 


MarcareTt. He comes! 


Faust comes. Ah, rogue! A very tease thou 
art! 
Thou’rt caught! [He kisses her. 
Marcaret. [Clasping him and returning his 
kiss. Dearest of men, I love thee from 
mine heart! 
[Mephistopheles knocks. 
Faust, stamping his foot. Who’s there? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. A friend! 

Faust. A beast! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. We must take leave 
now, come! 5 


MartTHA comes. Aye, Sir, the hour is late! 
FAusrt, May I not see you home? 
Marcaret. Mother would—Nay, farewell! 


FAUST. And must I go? Ah then, 
Farewell! 

MartuHa. Adieu! 

MarGaret. But soon to meet again! 


[Exeunt Faust and MErPHISTOPHELES. 
MarcareT. Dear God in Heaven! is there 
aught 
That such a man has never thought? 10 
I stand ashamed before his face 
And falter yes to all he says. 
What a poor untaught child am I! 


I know not what he can find in me! [ Exit. 


NIGHT 
Street before MARGARET’S door 


VALENTINE, a soldier, Margaret’s brother. 
When at a drinking-bout I sat, 
Where oft the drinkers brag and prate, 
And heard my fellows praise the flower 
Of lasses all, my face afore, 
And with full glass wash down the toast,— 5 
Then on my elbow would I lean, 
Sure of my warrant, sit serene, 
And bide by time, and hear them boast, 
Then smiling stroke my beard, and say, 
Taking the brimming glass in hand: 10 
Well, well, let each be as she may. 
But is there in the whole wide land 
My own dear Gretel’s peer, or who 
Is fit to tie my sister’s shoe? 
Rap! rap! cling! clang! ran round the 

board, 15 

And some would cry: ’Tis truth he speaks, 
She is the pearl of all her sex! 
The vaunters sat without a word. 
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And now! oh, I could tear my hair, 

Run up sheer walls in mad despair! 

With bodkin-speeches, curled-up noses, 
May every scoundrel gibe that chooses! 
Like a bad debtor must I sit, 

At every chance-dropped word must sweat! 
And though I should smash them on the 


20 


spot, 25 
Yet could I not give them the lie i their 
throat ! 


But what comes here? What skulks along? 
Two of them, and I judge not wrong. 

If he’s one, by the scruff Ill catch him, 
And dead upon the spit I'll stretch him! 30 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. How from the window of the chan- 
cel there 
Upwards the never-dying lamp doth glimmer! 
Sideways is twilight, dim and ever dimmer, 
Whilst darkness throngs th’ encircling air. 
So in my breast the shades are thronging. 35 


MEPHISTOPHELES. I’m like a tom-cat sick | 
| First, devil take the instrument! 


with longing, 
That on the fire-ladders slinks, 
Close by the walls then softly shrinks. 
Quite virtuous withal am I, 
A touch of thievishness, a touch of echo 40 
Already thrills my body through 
The glorious Walpurgis-night ! 
We keep it on the morrow’s morrow, 
And well the vigil twill requite. 


Faust. And will the treasure rise into the | 


air 45 
Meanwhile, which I see glimmering there? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Full shortly shalt thou 
have the pleasure 
To lift the pot that holds the treasure. 
The other day I took a squint; 
Saw splendid lion-dollars in’t. 
Faust. What! not a trinket, not a ring, 
Wherewith to deck mine own dear leman? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
such thing 
As ’twere a string of pearls a-gleaming. 
Faust. ’Tis well; it hurts me, if my sweet ss 
Without a present I must greet. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It should not be a sore 
annoyance 
To get for naught a little joyance. 
Mark! to a masterpiece I'll tune my tongue, 
The while the stars Heaven’s vaults be- 
spangle; 60 


50 


I saw within it some | 


Ill treat her to a moral song, 
Hcr wits the surer to entangle. 
[Sings to the cithern. 


Fie, Kate! wherefore 

Dost stand before 

Thy lover’s door, 

All in the dawn so leaden? 
Nay, nay! not so, 

For in thou’ll go 

A maid, I trow, 

But not come out a maiden. 


65 


70 


Heed ye aright! 

Is’'t ended quite? 

Nay, then, good-night! 

Poor things, he will not linger! 
Love is but brief! 

To no fond thief 

Be overlief, 

But it be ring on finger. 


75 


VALENTINE, coming forward. Whom wilt 
thou lure? God's element! 
Damned rat-catcher! I'll stay thy laughter! g0 


And devil take the singer after! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. The cithern is in twain! 
Its fate is past all hazard! 
VALENTINE. And now to split in twain thy 
; mazzard! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. to Faust. Sir Doctor, 
stand your ground now, wary! 85 
I'll guide your hand, here at your elbow. 
Come briskly, now! Out with your bilbo! 
Lunge you! Let me alone to parry! 
VALENTINE. Then parry that! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And why not pray? 
VALENTINE. That too! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Aye, aye! 
VALENTINE. The Devil's in the fray! o0 
What meaneth this? My hand grows sudden 
lame! 
MEPHISTOPHELES, to Faust. Thrust home! 
VALENTINE falls. Ah, God! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Now is the lubber tame! 
A murd’rous outcry rises, we must vanish! 
For the police I fear not; I can blunt their 
fang. 
But the swift doom to 
. o'erhang 
The bloodguilty, thyself thyself must Hanan 
Martua, at the window. Out, neighbours, 
out! 
Marcaret, at the window, A light! a light! 


‘scape that doth 


FAUST 
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Marrua, as above. They bawl and brawl, 
they shriek and fight! 

Crowp. There's one lies here in parlous 
case! 

MartTHa, coming out. The murderers! what, 
are they flown? 100 

MARGARET, coming out. Who is’t lies here? 


Crown. Thy mother’s son! 
Marcaret. Almighty God! what sore 
distress! 


VALENTINE. I'm dying! that is quickly said, 
And still more quickly done! 
Ye women-folk, come here! give heed! 
What boots to wail and moan? 


105 


My Margaret, still but young thou art, 

Nor shrewd enough. Dost play thy part 

But sorrily, I doubt. 

I speak in confidence withal. 

Thou art a strumpet once for all, 

Then be one out and out. 

Marcaret. My brother! God! to me you 
spoke? 
VALENTINE. Nay, leave our Lord God out 

o the joke! 

What’s done is done, and there's an end! 1:5 

Go as it may, it will not mend. 

With one by stealth thou didst begin, 

But others soon will follow in. 

When one is to a dozen grown, 

Then art thou common to the town. 120 

Shame at her birth in mist is clouded; 

In secret first she sees the light. 

And head and ears 1’ the veil of night 

Are eagerly enshrouded. 

Nay, we would murder, and would not spare 
her. 125 

But as she grows and waxes, soon 

Naked she goes, i’ the light o’ noon, 

And yet is she grown no fairer. 

The loathsomer her face alway, 

The more she seeks the light o’ the day. 130 

Now of a truth, I see the day 

When honest folk will shrink away, 

As from a corpse’ that breeds infection, 

From thee, thou harlot, for protection. 

Thine heart within thy breast shall falter, 135 

I’ their eyes to read what’s written there. 

No more a golden chain shalt wear! 


I’ the church no more shalt stand by the 
altar! 
In fair lace-collar, with careless pleasure, 


No more i’ the dance shalt tread a measure! 140 

In some dark woeful nook shalt hide thee, 

With none but cripples and beggars beside 
thee! 

And een though God i’ the end forgive, 


’ On Earth accurséd shalt thou live! 


' Now through the sleep of death I go 
_ To God, a soldier brave and true. 


Martua. With God thy soul be reconcil- 
ing! 
Wilt spend thy last breath in reviling? 
VALENTINE. Could I but come at thy 
withered skin, 
Thou sinful, shameful go-between, 


145 


' For all the sins my soul that burden, 
: Id trust to find abundant pardon! 
[Ail gather round him. ' 


150 
Marcaret. My brother! Oh, what agony! 
VALENTINE. I tell thee, let thy weeping be! 


-When with thine honour thou didst part, 


Gav’st me the sorest stab i’ the heart. 


155 
[ Dies. 


A GLOOMY DAY 
Open country 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. In misery! Despairing! Long a pite- 


ous wanderer on the face of the Earth, and 


now a captive! Shut up in a felon’s cell! 
abandoned to appalling torments—that sweet, 
that ill-starred creature! To that depth! to 
that depth! Thou false Spirit! thou vile 
Spirit! this hast thou hidden from me! Aye, 


’ stand now! stand! Roll thy devil’s eyes wrath- 


fully round in thine head! Stand and beard 
me with thy loathsome presence! A captive! 
In irretrievable misery! Abandoned to evil 
spirits and to the pitiless justice of mortals! 
And me thou lullest meanwhile in the most 
tasteless dissipations! her growing wretched- 
ness thou hidest from me, and lettest her 
perish unaided! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. She is not the first! 

Faust. Thou hound! Thou hideous mon- 
ster! Change him, thou Infinite Spirit! change 
the worm again into his currish form, as oft 
in the hours of night it was his whim to 
trot before me, to roll at the feet of the 
harmless wayfarer, and as he fell to fasten 
upon his shoulders. Change him again into 
his favourite semblance, that he may grovel 
on his belly in the sand before me, that I 
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may trample him underfoot, the caitiff! Not 
the first! Woe! Woe! Such woe as the soul 
of man cannot conceive of! that more than 
one creature hath been whelmed in the 
depths of this misery, that the first atoned 
not in its wrestling death-agony for the guilt 
of all the others in the eyes of Eternal For- 
giveness! It racks me through life and mar- 
row, the misery of this single one; thou grin- 
nest coldly over the fate of thousands! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Now we are again al- 
ready at our wits’ end, where you mortals 
lightly slip over into madness. Why dost 
thou seek community with us if thou canst 
not carry it through? Wilt thou fly, and art 
not proof against giddiness? Did we thrust 
ourselves upon thee or thou thyself upon 
us? 

Faust. Bare not thus thy wolfish fangs 
upon me! My gorge rises at it! Thou great 
and glorious Spirit, thou that didst vouchsafe 
to appear to me, thou that readest mine 


heart and soul within me, why hast thou | 


shackled me to this infamous comrade, that 
battens on mischief, that drinks destruction 
as a refreshing draught? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Hast thou done? 

Faust. Deliver her, or woe betide thee! 
The most hideous curse be upon thee for 
thousands of years! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. I cannot loosen the 
bonds of the Avenger! I cannot shoot back 
his bolts! Deliver her? Who was it plunged 
her into ruin, I or thour 

[Faust glances around him furiously. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Dost clutch at the 

thunderbolt? Well that it was not..given to 


in perplexities. 

Faust. Bring me to her! 
free! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. And the risk that thou 
wilt run? Know that still there lieth blood- 
guilt upon the town from thine hand. Over 
the place of the slain hover avenging spirits, 
lying in wait for the returning murderer. 

Faust. That too from thee! Murder and 
death of a world upon thee, monster! Lead 
me thither, I tell thee, and set her free! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. I will lead thee, and 
what I can do, hear thou! Have I all power 
in Heaven and on Earth? I will becloud her 
gaoler’s senses; do thou possess. thee of the 


She shall be 


keys, and lead her forth with the hand of 
man. I will keep watch! The magic horses 
ate ready and I will bear ye away! So much 
I can do. 

Faust. Up and away! 


DUNGEON 


Faust with a bunch of keys and a lamp, be- 
fore an iron wicket. There seizes me a 
long unwonted shudder; 

The woes of all mankind upon me throng. 
Here, in these foul, dank walls, have they im- 


mewed her, 
| And a fond dream was all she wrought of 
wrong! 
And dost thou flinch to her to go? 5 


Dost fear to look upon her woe? 


' Away! thy faltering lingers death along. 


[He ‘seizes the lock. Singing 1s heard within. 


My mother, the wanton, 

She did me to death! 

My father, the villain, 

He eaten me hath! 

My bones one and all, 

My sister small 

I’ the cool did lay; 
Then. I turned to a beautiful woodland- 

bird! 15 

Fly away, fly away! 


Faust. unlocking the door. She doth not 
dream her lover list’neth near, 


| The clanking chains, the rustling straw can 
you pitiful mortals! To smash to pieces the | | 
innocent that crosses his path, that. is your | 
true .tryant’s way of giving his fury .a vent | 


hear. 
[He goes in. 
MARGARET, cowering upon her pallet. Woe! 
woe! they come. O bitter death! 
Faust, softly. Hush! hush! I come to free 
thee, dearest one. 20 
MArGareT, grovelling at his feet. Have pity, 
if thou ‘rt man, and liv’st by breath. 
Faust. Thoult shriek thy warders from 
. their drowsy swoon! 
[He lays hold of the chains to unlock them. 
Marcaret, on her knees. Nay, Headsman, 
whence hast thou this right? 
Whence didst thou power recéive 
To lead me forth at dead of night? 
Have pity! Let me live! 
Wait till the matin-bell hath rung! [She rises 
to her feet. 
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Alas! I am still so young, so young, 

And now to death am going. 

Fair was I too, and that was mine undoing. 30 

Near was my love, now is he far; 

Kent is the wreath, the blossoms scattered are. 

Lay not such violent hands on me! 

Spare me! What have I done to thee? 

Be not deaf to my pleading tongue, 

I’ve never seen thee my whole life long! 
Faust. Shall I ever outlive this woe? 
MarcaretT. I am thine; now do what thou 

needs must do. 

But let me first give suck to the child! 

I fondled it the whole night through; 

They took it from me to drive me wild, 

And now they say my babe I slew, 

And never again shall I be glad. 

The folk sing ballads at me! they have no 

pity! 

An oid, old fairy-tale such ending had; 

Why taunt they me with the ditty? 
Faust casts himself down. A lover at thy 

feet doth kneel, 

Thy piteous bondage to unseal. 

MarcareT casts herself down beside him. 

O let us kneel, the holy saints adoring! 

See! under the flooring, 
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50 
The threshold under, 
Hell seethes in thunder! 
Satan, 
With din appalling, 
Doth rage and threaten! 


Marcaret, listening attentively. That was 
my dear one calling! 

[She springs to her feet; the chains fall of. 
Where is he? Nay, but I heard him call me. 
I am free! and none shall thrall me! 
To his neck will I fly, 
On his bosom lie! 
Gretchen! he cried, from the door of my cell! 
Not all the wailing and gnashing of Hell, 
Not all the hideous, devilish jeers, 
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Could drown the dear accents that gladdened | 


mine ears. 
Faust. ’Tis I! 
MarcaretT. Tis thou! O, say it yet again! 
’Tis he! "Tis he! Where now is all the pain? 
Where is the dungeon’s, where the fetters’ 
agony? 
’Tis thou! Thou comest to set me free! 
I am free!— 
Already I see again the street 
Where thou and I for the first time did meet, 
And the garden gaily blooming, 
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55 | 
Faust, in a loud voice. Gretchen! Gretchen! 


| "Twas given thee and me to keep. 


Where I and Martha waited oft thy coming. 
Faust, urging her to go. Come with me! 
Come! 


Marcaret. O tarry! 75 


I tarry so blithely where thou dost tarry. 


[Caressing him. 
Faust. Hurry! 
Unless thou hurry, 
Sore we shall rue our loit’ring, sore! 
Marcaret. What, and canst thou kiss no 
more? 80 
My love, so short a while a-missing 
And has unlearned thy kissing? 
Why hang I upon thy neck with heavy 
soul? 
Once at a word, at a glance, at a trifle, 
A very heaven o’er me stole, 85 
And thou didst kiss, as my breath thou 
wouldest stifle. 
Kiss thou me! 
Or I kiss thee! [She embraces him. 
Alas! for thy lips are mute, 
Are chill. 
Where is thy loving 


go 


A-roving ? 


Who wrought me this ill? 
[She turns away from him. 
Faust. Come! Follow me! Dear heart, but 


now be bold! 
And I will fondle thee with passion thousand- 
fold; 95 


But follow me! This one entreaty heed! 
Marcaret, turning to him. And is it thou? 
And is it thou indeed? 
Faust. ’Tis I! Come with me! 
MARGARET. Wilt thou loose my chain? 
And wilt thou take me to thine heart again? 


| I marvel thou canst see me and not shrink. 100 
' Thou knowest not whom thou wouldst free, I 


think! 
Faust. Come! come! 
swiftly wane. 
Marcaret. My mother have I foully slain, 
My babe I’ve drownéd deep. 


deep night doth 


105 
Thee too!—’Tis thou, though false it seem! 
Give me thine hand! It is no dream! 
Thy dear, dear hand! Ah God! but it is wet! 
Wipe it off! ’Tis dripping yet. 
There’s blood on it! 110 
Dear God in Heaven! what hast thou done? 
Put up thy blade, 
I prithee, in its sheath! 

Faust. Let the dead past bury its dead! 


Each word to me is death! 115 
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Marcaret. Nay, thou must live! There’s 

work for thee! 

Ill tell thee how the graves shall be. 

The time is narrow— 

They'll be thy care to-morrow; 

My mother in the best place lay, 120 

And close beside her, my brother, I pray; 

Me a little space aside, 

But not too wide. 

And my little one lay on my right breast, 

None but my babe by me will rest! — 125 

Close unto thy side to nestle, 

That was a sweet, a gladsome bliss! 

But now I know not what is amiss! 

I am fain to come near thee, yet needs must 
wrestle, 


As thou wert putting me away; 130 | 


And yet ‘tis thou, thou lookest good and kind. 


Faust. O come, if such thou hold me in thy | 


mind. 
Marcaret. Out yonder? 
FAust. Into the open. 
MARGARET. Is the grave there? | 


Lies Death in wait? Then come! 


From here, into the bed of endless sleep, 135 | 


And further, not a step!— 
Thoult leave me now? O Heinrich, could I 


but go! 
Faust. Thou canst, but will it! Open stands 
the door. 
Marcaret. I may not go; naught can I hope 
for more. 
And what boots flight? they'll hem me with 
their snares. 140 


It is so wretched to beg one’s bread, 

With an evil conscience, ill-bestead. 

It is so wretched to roam forsaken; 

And do what I will, I shall still be taken! 
Faust. I shall stay with thee. 145 
Marcaret. O haste! O haste! 

Save thy poor babe. 

Away by the path 

That skirts the brook, 

Over the bridge 150 

And into the wood, 

There to the left by the plank 

In the pool. 

Seize it straight! 

It strives to rise, 155 

It struggles still! 

Save it! Save it! 

Faust. O, but thine own self be! 

Tis but a step, and thou art free! 
Marcaret. Ah! would we were only past 

the hill! Ge 


There sitteth my mother on yonder stone, 


| An icy chill creeps o'er me! 


There sitteth’ my mother on yonder stone 
And wags her head before me. 
She winks not, she blinks not, so heavy her 
head, 165 

She'll waken no more, her sleep is of lead. 
She slept, that our love might have leisure. 
O! days of bliss beyond measure! 

Faust. Here boots it not to pray and rea- 


son, 

I'll bear thee forth with loving treason. 170 

Marcaret. Hands off! Nay, I'll not brook 
violence! 


Handle me not so murderously! 
What did I not once, for the love of thee? 
Faust. The grey dawn breaks! "Tis day! 
Dear heart! Dear heart! 
Marcaret. Day! Aye, it grows to day! The 
last day struggles in; 175 


| My wedding-day, it should have been! 
| Tell none thou hast been with Gretchen al- 


ready. 
My garland! O pain! 
Nay then, so it chances! 


| We shall meet yet again, 180 


But not where the dance is. 
How surges the crowd, in silence wrapt! 
The square below 
And the alleys o’erflow, 
The death-bell tolls, the wand is snapped! 185 
My limbs with thongs the Headsman lashes! 
They seize me, they drag me to the block! 
No neck but winces from the stroke, 
As swift at my neck the keen edge flashes. 
Hushed lies the world as the tomb! 190 
Faust. Would I never had been born! 
MEPHISTOPHELES appears without. Up! or 
ye are lost and lorn! 
Bootless and fruitless your paltering and fal- 
tering! 
My horses are quaking! 
The dawn is breaking! 195 
Marcaret. What rises yonder from out the 
earth? 
Him! him! send him forth! 
What doth he here? the ground is consecrate! 
Me! he seeks me! 
FAust. Thou shalt live! 
Marcarer. Judgment of God! Myself to 
thee I give! Bon 
MEPHISTOPHELES, fo Faust. Come! or I 
leave thee with her to thy fate! 
MarcareT. Thine am I, Father! Save me! 
Ye angels! ye holy battalions! shield me! 
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‘Heinrich! I shudder at thee! 205 [Vanishes with Faust. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. She is condemned! Voice from within, dying away. 
Voice from above. She is redeemed! | Heinrich! Heinrich! 


; | : : 
Encamp about me! To you I yield me! | MEPHISTOPHELES, to FAust. Hither to me! 
| 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 
(1759-1805) 


While Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schil- 
ler was studying medicine at the command of 
Duke Karl Eugen of Wirtemberg, he composed 
Die Rauber (The Robbers.) This play reflected 
his feelings upon the subject of political tyranny 
and set to some extent the tone of all of his 
dramatic work. Shortly after, he escaped from his 
position of army-surgeon by leaving Stuttgart 
secretly. He turned definitely to literature, writ- 
ing dramas, articles for his various journals, and 
histories. Through the influence of Goethe he ob- 
tained a professorship of history at Jena. Soon 
he became interested in the philosophy of Kant 
and wrote on the nature of beauty. This subject 
Ied him to a discussion of poetry in his Con- 
cerning Naive and Sentimenal Poetry. He came to 
the conclusion that he was a sentimental or re- 
flective poet. This judgment was correct, for 
much of Schiller’s poetry has a philosophical and 
moralizing tendency. 

Another influence upon his poetry and dramas 
was his study of Greek ideals and some of the 
spirit of Pindar. The ballads, written when Schil- 
ler and Goethe were endeavoring to reconcile the 


TORMOY. 


Joy, thou brightest heaven-lit spark, 
Daughter from the Elysian choir, 

On thy holy ground we walk, 
Reeling with ecstatic fire. 

Thou canst bind in one again 5 
All that custom tears apart; 

All mankind are brothers, when 
Waves thy soft wing o’er the heart. 


CHORUS 


Myriads, join the fond embrace! 
Tis the world’s inspiring kiss! 10 
Friends, yon dome of starry bliss 

Is a loving Father’s place. 


Who the happy lot doth share, 
Friend to have, and friend to be— 
Who a lovely wife holds dear— 15 
Mingle in our Jubilee! 
Yea—who calls one soul his own, 


Greek and the modern views of life, are often 
based upon the idea of fate. This note of fatal- 
ism is also apparent in Wallenstein, a triology of 
the Thirty Years War. Wallenstein feels that 
his destiny is influenced by the stars so that 
the readers sympathize with him even as a trai- 
tor. 

In Die Jungfrau von Orleans (The Maid of 
Orleans) and Wilhelm Tell Schiller deals with 
the struggle for liberty. Joan’s mission is to drive 
the usurping English from France and to crown 
the dauphin. To this mission she sacrifices hu- 
man love and finally gives her life to save her 
country. William Tell saves the three forest can- 
tons of Switzerland from the tyranny of the Aus- 
trian Gessler. He is the symbol of the whole 
nation in its struggle for independence. Because of 
Schiller’s belief that the stage was the handmaid 
of philosophy and religion and a school of prac- 
tical wisdom, these plays tend to bore the reader 
in spite of the romantic character of their pro- 
tagonists. 

The translation of the following poems is that 
of John S. Dwight. 


One on all earth’s ample round:— 
Who cannot, may steal alone, 
Weeping from our holy ground! 20 


CHORUS 


Sympathy with blessings crown 

All that in life’s circle are! 

To the stars she leads us, where 
Dwells enthroned the great Unknown. 


Joy on every living thing 25 
Nature’s bounty doth bestow, 
Good and bad still welcoming ;— 
In her rosy path they go. 
Kisses she to us has given, 
Wine, and friend in death approved ;— 30 
Sense the worm has;—but in heaven 
Stands the sowl, of God beloved. 


CHORUS 


Myriads, do ye prostrate fall? 
Feel ye the Creator near? 
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Seek him in yon starry sphere: 
Over the stars he governs all. 


Joy impels the quick rotation, 
Sure return of night and day; 

Joy's the main-spring of Creation, 
Keeping every wheel in play. 

She draws from buds the flowerets fair, 
Brilliant suns from azure sky, 

Rolls the spheres in trackless air, 
Realms unreached by mortal eye. 


CHORUS 


As his suns, in joyful play, 
On their airy circles fly,— 
As the knight to victory,— 

Brothers, speed upon your way. 


From Truth’s burning mirror still 
Her sweet smiles th’ inquirer greet; 
She up Virtue’s toilsome hill 
Guides the weary pilgrim’s feet; 
On Faith’s sunny mountain, wave, 
Floating far, her banners bright; 
Through the rent walls of the grave 
Flits her form in angel light. 


CHORUS 


Patient, then, ye myriads, live! 
To a better world press on! 
Seated on his starry throne, 

God the rich reward will give. 


For the Gods what thanks are meet? 
Like the Gods, then, let us be; 
All the poor and lowly greet 
With the gladsome and the free; 
Banish vengeance from our breast, 
And forgive our deadliest foe; 
Bid no anguish mar his rest, 
No consuming tear-drops flow. 


CHORUS 


Be the world from sin set free! 
Be all mutual wrong forgiven, 
Brothers, in that starry heaven, 

As we judge, our doom shall be. 


Joy upon the red wine dances; 
By magic of the cup 

Rage dissolves in gentle trances, 
Dead despair is lifted up. 
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Brothers, round the nectar flies, 
Mounting to the beaker’s edge. 
Toss the foam off to the skies! 
Our Good Spirit here we pledge! 


CHORUS 


Him the seraphs ever praise, 
Him the stars that rise and sink. 
Drink to our Good Spirit, drink! 
High to him our glasses raise! 


Spirits firm in hour of woe— 

Heip to innocence oppressed— — 
Truth alike to friend or foe— 

Faith unbroken—wrongs redressed— 
Manly pride before the throne, 

Cost it fortune, cost it blood— 
Wreaths to just desert alone— 

Downfall to all Falsehood’s brood! 


CHORUS 


Closer draw the holy ring! 
By the sparkling’ wine-cup now, 
Swear to keep the solemn vow— 
Swear it by the heavenly King! 


LONGINGS 


From this valley’s gloomy hollow, 
Where the chilling vapors rest, 

Could I find a path to follow, 
Ah, how glad I were, and blest! 

Yonder swell the hills in brightness, 
Green with ever-youthful spring: 

Soon Id tread their slopes with lightness, 
Could I mount on soaring wing. 


Harmonies, melodious blending, 
There are, breathing heavenly calm; 
Gentle breezes hither wending 
Waft the fragrancy of balm. 
Golden fruitage there is glowing, 
Hidden half in leafy gloom; 
Richest flowers, sweetly blowing, 
Dread no frost to rob their bloom. 


O, how sweet forever straying 
In the sun’s unclouded light, 
Purest gales around me playing, 
Fanning fresh from every height! 
But, alas! the swoilen torrent 
Roars with foaming might along, 
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And its angry, whirling current 
Soon would whelm the swimmer strong. 


See! yon drifting bark is nearing; 25 
But, alas! the helmsman fails! 
Cheerly in, though, nothing fearing; 
Blessed souls will swell the sails; 
Summon all thy faith and daring; 
Heaven will pledge no helping hand; 
Trust some wondrous angel's bearing 
Thee to yon bright Wonder-land! 
We eh Cc 


30 


THE POWER OF SONG 


From rocky cleft the torrent dashes; 

Down, down he comes with thunder-shock; 
The sturdy oak beneath him crashes, 

And after rolls the loosened rock. 


Amazed, oerjoyed, with awe and wonder «sg | 


The traveller stops and gazes round; 
He hears the all-pervading thunder, 
But cannot tell from whence the sound. 
So rolls the tide of Song. forever, 
Where mortal foot hath wandered never. 10 


Leagued with the dreaded powers above us, 
Who darkly spin life’s slender thread, 
Who can resist his power to move us? 
Who can the singer's spell evade? 


He Hermes’ magic wand inherits, 15 


And charms the heart with influence soft 
Down to the realm of tortured spirits, 
Or bears it heavenward aloft, 
On Fancy’s airy ladder reeling, 
Swayed to and fro with giddy feeling. 20 
As when into the scene of pleasure 
Some dread disaster stalks along, 
With giant-like, unearthly measure, 
And scatters terror through the throng: 
He strips at once the gay delusion— 25 
This stranger from the other world; 
The masks fall off in dire confusion; 
Earths greatness to the ground is hurled; 
And before Truth's all-conquering mirror 
Withers each work of sin and error;— 


1 
| 


Thither no earthly thing may creep: 


| His brow is smooth; no fear alarms him; 
' He knows no care while music charms him. 4o 
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So, every earthly burden spurning. 
Mans thoughts at Music's bidding rise; 
And, with immortal ardor burning. 
With godlike tread he walks the skies; 
The Gods as one of theirs embrace him; — 35, | 


There must his daily troubles sleep; 
Thither no destiny can chase him, 


And, as the boy, with hopeless longing— 
When stolen freedom yields no rest, 

But home-thoughts to his heart keep throng- 

ing— 

Flies to his injured mothers breast; 

So Music has the power to charm us, 45 
When turned from Nature's simple truth; 

From cold and foreign ways to warm us 
With the old feelings of our youth. 

In Nature's arms. O! then we rest us, 

Where freezing forms may neer molest us. so 


HOPE 


A still, small voice in every soul 
Of happier days keeps chanting; 
And eagerly on to the golden goal 
We see men running and panting. 
The world grows old and grows young again; ; 


| Still this hope of improvement haunts man’s 


brain. 


Hope welcomes to life the smiling child; 
Her light shapes round the school-boy 
swim ; 
Hope fires the young man with visions wild: 
And she goes not under the earth with 


him, 10 
When his race is run, and the grave doth 
ope ,— 


On the brink of the grave he planteth—Hope. 


It is not an empty, flattering dream, 
Offspring of idle thought: 
Through every heart it sendeth a gleam 15 
Of that better world we ve sought. 
And what the voice within us speaks, 
Deceives not the sou! that trustingly seeks. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Man's nobleness in thee, while thou appearest, 
Is made the sport of vulgar mockery; 


, For Wit makes war with all on earth that’s 


fairest ; 
No faith in angels. nor in God hath he; 
He robs the heart of all its heavenly treas- 
ures, 5 
He sneers at dreams, and envies Faith's pure 
pleasures, 


THE MAID 
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But unto thee—from lowly race descended, 
Herself a pious shepherdess, as thou— 
Hath Poesy her heavenly rights extended, 
And shed a lasting glory round thy brow. 10 
She wings thee up to Heaven’s own starry 
portal; 


The heart made thee—therefore thou art im- 
mortal. 


The world delights to blacken o’er true merit, 
And the exalted in the dust lay low; 
But fear not thou! There’s many a gentle 
spirit, 15 
Which for the High and Beautiful can glow. 
Let Momus entertain the rabble’s leisure: 
A nobler taste in nobler forms seeks pleasure. 


FRANCOIS RENE AUGUSTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND 
(1768-1848) 


Francois René Auguste de Chateaubriand, the 
father of the romantic revival in France, was 
strongly influenced by Rousseau. In his glorifica- 
tion of the natural state, Chateaubriand may be 
said to exceed even Rousseau in sentimental pret- 
tiness and unreality. Contrary to the equally false 
conception of the American Indian as a blood- 
thirsty fiend, who never gives expression to any 
emotion save that of lust for bloodshed, Chateau- 
briand in Atala, René, and Les Natchez presents 
a galaxy of characters that are indistinguishable 
from so many Eighteenth Century or Victorian 
novelists’ heroines. His Indians, men and women, 
“emote” on every occasion and on the slightest 
provocation, and shed tears with tiresome copi- 
ousness. 


Still, Chateaubriand’s style is warmly colorful, 
if extravagant; and if one is willing to overlook 
the maudlin sentimentality of diction and the 
patent lack of realism, one finds the author suf- 
ficiently interesting to merit careful reading. In 
addition to the three works mentioned above, 
Chateaubriand's Mémoires d’Outre Tombe and 
Mémoires are worthy of attention. The melan- 
choly tone of his writing is that of a man bored 
with existence He exclaims, “I am never able to 
take advantage of any piece of good fortune; 
I can never take an interest in anything what- 
ever that interests others.” Yet in spite of this. 
attitude of melancholy Chateaubriand seemed to: 
enjoy his varied experiences. 


MEMOIRES D’OUTRE TOMBE 


CATARACT OF NIAGARA—RATTLESNAKES—I FALL 
AT THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS. 


I remained two days in the Indian village, 
whence I wrote a letter to M. de Malesherbes. 
The Indian women were occupied in different 
ways at work; their infants were suspended 
in wicker baskets from the branches of a large 
purple beech. The grass was covered with 
dew, the wind came laden with perfume from 
the forests, and the cotton plants, with their 
hanging pods, resembled white rose-trees. The 
breeze rocked the airy cradles with almost im- 
perceptible motion; the mothers rose occasion- 
ally to see whether their children still slept, or 
whether they had been awakened by the birds. 
From the Indian village to the cataract was 
reckoned a distance of between three or four 
leagues; it took myself and my guide as many 
hours to reach it. When we approached within 
six miles of it, I could see a column of vapour 
indicating the spot of the fall. My heart beat 
with a joy mingled with terror as I entered 
the wood which concealed from my eyes one 
of the grandest sights ever offered by nature 
to man. 

We alighted, and leading our horses by the 
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reached the bank of the river Niagara, sever 
or eight hundred feet above the Fall. I con- 
tinued to move forward, and the guide seized 
me by the arm, and stopped me at the very 
edge of the water, which flowed by with the 
rapidity of an arrow. It did not foam, but 
glided in one smooth mass to the very edge 
of the precipice. Its silence before its fall 
formed a striking contrast with the noise of 
the fall itself. Scripture often compares a na- 
tion to great waters; the Niagara above the 
Fall is the emblem of a dying nation, deprived 
of all power of voice by its agony, hurrying on 
to the abyss of eternity. 

The guide continued to hold me back, for I 
felt myself drawn as it were towards the river, 
and urged by an involuntary impulse to throw 
myself into it. I looked now up along the 
shore, now down towards the island which rose 
suddenly amidst the vast plain of waters, 
dividing them as if they had been cleft with 
the sky. 

After standing for about a quarter of an 
hour in a confused reverie of undefined ad- 
miration, I proceeded to the Fall. My ideas 
and impressions of it will be found in the 
“Essai sur les Revolutions’ and in “Atala.” 
Now, there are good roads leading to the 
cataract, inns on the American and English 


bridle, passed through bushes and thicket, and 3° shores, mills and manufactories below the 
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chasm; at the time I saw it none of these 
were in existence. 

I had no utterance for the thoughts which ag- 
itated me at sight of such sublime confusion. 

In the desolate solitude of my early life, I 
was forced to invent personages to embellish 
it; I drew from the sources of my own 
mind ideal beings whom I found nowhere else 
—creatures of my own imagination. Thus, with 
the cataract of Niagara I have associated recol- 
lections of Atala and René, like the expression 
of its solemnity and sadness. What is a cas- 
cade eternally falling over its precipice in the 
silent unimpressible presence of earth and sky, 
if human nature is not there with its destinies 
and its unhappiness? Hew joyless to plunge 
into this solitude of water and mountain, and 
to have no one to whom to pour out the feel- 
ings inspired by the magnificent spectacle! to 
have the waves, the rocks, the woods, and tor- 
rents for oneself alone! Give a companion to 
the soul, and the smiling verdure of the hills, 
the fresh breath of the wave, thrill it with 
delight; the daily journey, the sweet repose 
at its close, the gentle rocking on the waves, 
the soft sleep on the moss, draw forth its full- 
est depths of tenderness. My fancy placed 
Velléda on the Armorican strand, Cymodycée 
beneath the porticos of Athens, Blanca in the 
halls of the Alhambra. Alexander left cities as 
monuments in his tracks; I left dreams as the 
only trace of my footsteps. 
_I have seen the Alpine cascades with their 
chamois, the Pyrenean with their isarus; I did 


rattlesnake moved in the thicket; and my 
horse, startled at the noise, reared and backed 
towards the Fall; I could not free my arm, 
and the horse becoming more and more un- 
s manageable, dragged me after him; his fore- 
feet were already over the edge; hanging on 
the very verge of the abyss, he kept himself 
from falling solely by the muscular strength of 
his back; I gave myself up for lost; when sud- 


10 denly the animal, astonished at his new danger, 


made a great effort and regained his footing 
by a quick turn. Had I lost my life amidst 
the Canadian woods, would my soul have car- 
ried with it to the Supreme tribunal, the sac- 


15 rifices, the good works, and virtues of the Fa- 


thers Joques and Lallemand, or a burden of 
useless days and miserable chimeras? 

This was not the only danger which I in- 
curred at Niagara. A ladder of bind-weed en- 


20 abled the natives to descend into the lower 


basin, but this was now broken. Wishing to 
see the cataract from below, I ventured, not- 
withstanding the representations of my guide, 
to descend the side of an almost conical rock. 


25 The water roared and boiled below me, but my 


head remained steady, and I succeeded in de- 
scending about forty feet; but here the bare 
perpendicular rock offered nothing to which 
I could cling; I remained hanging by one 


30 hand to the last tree-root, feeling my fingers 


relax their grasp with the weight of my body; 
few men have in the course of their lives 
passed two minutes such as those I now 
passed; at length my hand lost its hold, and I 


not go as far up the hill as its cataracts, which 3s fell; by extraordinary good fortune, I found 


are now known to be only rapids; I do not 
speak of the variegated columns of Terni and 
Tivoli, elegant lines of ruins, or subjects for 
the poet's song—et preceps Anio ac Trburi 
lucus—‘“the rapid Anio and the sacred grove 
of Tibur’; Niagara effaces them all. I was 
contemplating the cataract revealed to the 
Old World, not by insignificant travellers like 
myself, but by missionaries, who. seeking God 
in these solitudes, threw themselves on their 
knees at the sight of some wonder of nature, 
and received martyrdom while chaunting their 
hymn of praise. Our priests greeted the nat- 
ural wonders of America, and consecrated 
them with their blood; our soldiers have ap- 
plauded at the ruins of Thebes, and presented 
arms in Andalusia; the whole genius of France 
lies in the double militia of her camps and her 
altars. 


myself on the ledge of a rock on which I was 
much more likely to have been dashed to 
pieces; I did not feel much hurt; I was within 
half a foot of the chasm, and yet had not fal- 


4olen into it; but when the cold and damp be- 


gan to chill me, I found that I had not 
escaped so easily as I imagined; my left arm 
was broken above the elbow. My guide, who 
was watching me from above, and to whom I 


45 made signals of distress, hastened in search of 


some Indians; they pulled me up with ropes 
by an otter-path, and carried me to their vil- 
lage. It was merely a simple fracture—and 
two splints, a bandage, and a sling sufficed for 


somy cure, 


CHARLOTTE 


Four leagues from Beccles. in the small 
town of Bungay. lived the Rev. Mr. eal 


I had my bridle twisted round my arm; a ssclergyman of the Church of England, remark- 
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able for his knowledge of Greek and math- 
ematics. His family consisted of his wife, still 
young and agreeable in person, mind, and 
manners, and an only daughter, about fifteen. 
Having been introduced to the family, I was 
better received there than anywhere else. We 
drank after the old English fashion, and re- 
mained two hours at table after the departure 
of the ladies. Mr , who had been in Amer- 
ica, took great delight in relating his travels 
and listening to accounts of mine, as well as 
in conversing about Newton and Homer. His 
daughter, who had become learned in order 
to gratify him, was an excellent musician, and 
sang as well as Madame Pasta does now. She 
appeared again at tea, and charmed away the 
infectious drowsiness of the old clergyman. 
Leaning on the end of the piano I listened to 
her in silence. 


Having had a fall from my horse, I re- 
mained for some time at Mr. ‘s house. 
It was winter; the dreams of my life began 
to fade away before reality. Miss became 

s more reserved; she ceased to bring me flow- 
ers; she was not disposed to sing. 

Had any one told me, that I should pass 
the remainder of my life, unknown, in the 
bosom of this retired family, I should have 


1o died with pleasure: nothing is wanting to love 


but continuance, to be at once Eden before 
the fall, and Hosanna without end. Grant, that 
beauty remains, that youth does not decay, 
and that the heart never wearies, and you 


15 reproduce Heaven. Love is so completely the 


sovereign happiness, that it is haunted by the 
desire of being eternal; it pronounces no oaths 
but those which are irrevocable. If joys fail, 
it seeks to enternise its sorrows; a fallen angel, 


When the music was finished, the young lady zo love still continues to use the language which 


questioned me about France, and about litera- 
ture; she asked me for plans of study; was 
particularly anxious to become acquainted 
with the Italian authors, and begged me to 


it employed in its incorruptible sojourn; its 
hope is, never to cease; in its double nature, 
and double illusions here below, it aims at 
perpetuation by immortal thoughts and end- 


give her some readings and remarks on the 2s less generations. 


Divina Commedia and the Gerusalemme. By 
degrees I felt the timid charm of an attach- 
ment proceeding from the soul; I had decked 
out my Floridans, but I could not have ven- 


tured to pick up this lady’s glove; I was em-3° astonishment, Mr. 


barrassed when I attempted to translate a 
passage in Tasso, while much more at ease 
with the chaster and more masculine genius of 
Dante. 


With dread I saw the moment approaching. 
when I should be obliged to withdraw. On the 
evening of the day announced for my depar- 
ture, the dinner was gloomy. To my great 
withdrew with his 
daughter at the dessert, and I was left alone 
with his wife. She became extremely embar- 
rassed: I thought she was going to reproach 
me for an attachment which she had dis- 


We were relatively of suitable ages. There is 35 covered, but of which I had never spoken. 


always something melancholy in those attach- 
ments which are not formed till middle life; 
if persons do not meet in the prime of youth, 
the recollections of the person beloved are not 


She looked at me—cast down her eyes—and 
blushed; she was extremely attractive in her 
embarrassment, and there is no sentiment of 
tenderness which she might not have inspired 


mixed up with those years when one has lived 4o herself. At length, making a great effort to 


without knowing her: those days which belong 
to other associations, are painful to the mem- 
ory, and cut off, as it were, from our exist- 
ence. Is there a disproportion in age? Incon- 
veniences are increased: the elder has begun 
life before the younger was born; the younger 
is destined to remain alone in turn; one has 
lived in a solitude on this side the cradle, the 
other will pass through a solitude beyond a 


overcome the feeling which deprived her of 
speech: “Sir,” said she, in English, “vou have 
seen my embarrassment: I do not know 
whether Charlotte is agreeable to you; but it 


4sis impossible to deceive a mother: and my 


daughter certainly has become attached to 
you. Mr. and myself have considered the 
matter; you are in all respects agreeable to 
us; we believe you would make our daughter 


tomb; the past has been a desert to the for- so happy. You have no country; you have just 


mer, thé future will prove a desert to the lat- 
ter. It is difficult to love with all the condi- 
tions of happiness, youth, beauty, suitable 
time, and harmony of heart, taste, character, 
graces, and years. 


lost your relations: your property is sold, what 
then can recall you to France? Till you inherit 
our property, you shall live with us.” 

Of all the distress I ever experienced, that 


55 was the most sensible-and the greatest. I threw 
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myself at Mrs. ’s knees—I covered her 
hands, with my kisses and tears. She thought 
these were tears of joy, and she began to sob 
from pleasure. She put out her hand to ring the 
bell,—called for her husband and her daugh- 
ter. “Stop,” I cried, “I am married!” She 
fainted. 

I went out, and without going to my room 
again, left the house on foot. I reached Bec- 
cles, and after having written a letter to Mrs. 
, of which I regret not having kept a copy, 
I posted off to London. 

I have ever retained the most agreeable, 
most tender, and most grateful recollection of 
this event. Before my renown, Mr. ’s was 
the only family which took an interest in my 
well-being, and received me with true kindness. 
- Poor, unknown, proscribed, without attraction 
‘or beauty, there was presented to me the pros- 
|) pect of a happy future, a country, a delight- 

ful wife to rescue me from my forlorn condi- 
-tion, a mother almost as beautiful, to take the 
place of my aged mother, and a father, well 
informed, amiable, and attached to learning, 
to replace him of whom Heaven had deprived 
me; what had I as compensation for all that? 
There could be no illusion in their choice of 
me; I had a right to believe myself beloved. 
Since that time I have only met with one at- 
tachment sufficiently exalted to inspire me with 
the same confidence. As to the interest, which 
\I may have appeared afterwards to excite, I 
| have never been able to discover whether ex- 
‘ternal causes, the voice of fame, the splendour 


these talents have been worth the sacrifice 
of my life? Will my memory survive my 
tomb? And should it do so, will there be, after 
the transformations effected, in a world 
5 changed and occupied with other things, will 
there be a public to listen to me? Shall I not 
be like a man of former times unintelligible 
to the new generations? Will not my ideas, my 
feelings, and even my style, be things weari- 


ro some and obsolete to a scornful posterity? 


Will my shade be able to say as that of Virgil 
to Dante—Poeta fui et cantai—“I was a poet, 
and have sung.” 


15 PHILADELPHIA—GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Baltimore, like all the other principal towns 
of the United States, was not nearly so large a 
place at the time I saw it as it has since be- 


20come; it was a pretty little Catholic town, 


ty 


clean and lively, and its manners and society 
much resembled those of Europe. 

I paid my passage-money to the captain, 
and gave him a farewell dinner; then took a 


5 place in the stage coach which runs three times 


a week from Baltimore to Philadelphia, and 
at four in the morning took my seat on it, 
and found myself rolling along the highways 
of the New World. 


20 The road by which we area traced 


rather than properly made, traversed rather a 
flat country; scarcely any trees, scattered 
farms and villages, a climate like that of 
France, and swallows dipping into the waters 


‘of condition, the éclat of high literary or3s as on the pond at Combourg. 


| political positions, were not the attractions 
| which drew towards me admiration and zeal. 

Moreover, by marrying Charlotte, my whole 
character in life would have been changed; 


become a country gentleman: not a single line 
‘would have ever fallen from my pen; I 
should even have forgotten my language, for 
I was accustomed to write in English, and I 


‘country have lost much by my disappearance? 
If I could lay aside what has consoled me, I 
would say that I might have reckoned already 
‘many days of calm, instead of those of 


would the Empire, the Restoration, the divi- 
sions and quarrels of France have been to me? 
I should not have been obliged every morning 
to palliate faults and to combat errors. Is it 


As we approached Philadelphia, we met 
peasants going to market, public and private 
conveyances. Philadelphia appeared to me a 
handsome town, with wide streets, some of 


buried in an English county, I should have 4othem planted, running directly north and 


south, east and west, and intersecting each 
other at right angles. The Delaware flows in a 
line parallel to the street which runs along its 
western bank. This river would be called con- 


‘began to think also in English. Would my 4s siderable in Europe; in America it is thought 


nothing of; its banks are flat and not pictur- 
esque. 

At the time of my visit to it (in the year 
1791), Philadelphia did not extend as far as 


trouble, which have fallen to my lot. What sothe river Schuylkill; the ground between the 


town and the junction of the Schuylkill and 
Delaware was parcelled out in sections—here 
and there a house was in course of being built. 

Philadelphia is monotonous in its appear- 


certain that I have any real talents, and that ss ance; in general, the grand deficiency in the 
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Protestant cities of the United States is in the 
great works of architecture; the young Refor- 
mation, refusing to sacrifice to the imagina- 
tion, has rarely erected domes, lofty naves 
with their airy arches, and twin towers, such 
as those with which the ancient Catholic 
religion has crowned Europe. No monument, 
either at Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, 
rises above the mass of walls and roofs; and 
the eye is wearied by the sameness of this 
level. 

I first took up my quarters at the inn, but 
afterwards established myself in a boarding- 
house, where I met St. Domingo colonists, 
and Frenchmen who had emigrated with very 
different ideas from myself. A land of liberty 
offered an asylum to those who fled from the 
encroachments of liberty at home; nothing can 
more strongly prove the high value of gener- 
ous institutions, than this voluntary exile of 
the partisans of absolute power to a country 
where the government is a pure democracy. 

A man landing as I did in the United States, 
filled with enthusiastic feeling for classical 
nations, everywhere seeking the severity of 
primitive Roman manners, would naturally be 
much scandalised at finding, instead of this, 
luxury in equipages, frivolity in conversation, 
immorality in banking and gaming-houses, and 
the noisy confusion of ball-rooms and 
theatres. At Philadelphia I could have fancied 
myself in Liverpool or Bristol. The appearance 
of the people was pleasing; the Quakeresses 
pretty, with their gray dresses, small plain 
bonnets, and pale complexions. 

At that time of my life I had a great .ad- 
miration for republics, although I did not be- 
lieve their existence possible in our era of the 
world; my idea of liberty pictured her such 
as she was among the ancients, daughter of 
manners of an infant society; I knew her not 
as the daughter of enlightenment and the 
civilisation of centuries—as the liberty whose 
realily the representative republic has proved: 
God grant it may be durable! We are no 
longer obliged to work in our own small fields, 
to curse arts and sciences, and to wear long 
nails and beards, if we would be free. 

When I arrived at Philadelphia, General 


Washington was not there, and it was a week 50 


before he returned. I saw him pass in a car- 
riage whirled along by four spirited horses. 
Washington, according to my ideas at that 
period, was necessarily a Cincinnatus; but 


5 


10 


20 


35 


45 


harmony with my republic of the year of 
Rome, 296. Could the Dictator Washington be 
other than a rustic, urging on his oxen, and 
holding his plough? But when I went to deliver 
my letter of introduction, I found all the sim- 
plicity of an ancient Roman. 

A small house, similar to those around it, 
formed the palace of the President of the 
United States; no guards, not even any men- 
servants. I knocked, and a young girl opened; 
I asked if the general was at home; she re- 
plied in the affirmative, and I said I had a let- 
ter to deliver to him. She asked my name, but 
found it very difficult to pronounce, and could 
not remember it; then requested me to “walk 
in,” led me along one of those narrow cor- 
ridors which serve as vestibules to English 
houses, and left me in a parlour, where she 
begged me to wait for the general. 

I was not moved or embarrassed; neither 
greatness of soul nor splendour of fortune awe 
me; I admire the former without feeling 
overwhelmed by it; the latter inspires me with 
more pity than respect; face of man will never 
confuse me. 

After an interval of a few minutes, the 
general entered; tall, calm, and cold, rather 
than noble in mien; the engravings of him are 
good. I silently handed him my letter; he 
opened it, and turned to the signature, which 
he read aloud, exclaiming, “(Colonel Armand!” 
The Marquis de la Rouerie was known to 
him by this name, and had signed the letter 
with it. We sat down, and I explained to him, 
as well as I could, the motive of my journey. 
He answered me in English and French mono- 
syllables, and listened to me with a sort of 
astonishment. I perceived this, and said to 
him with some warmth. “But it is less difficult 
to discover the North-west passage than to 
create a nation as you have done.” 

“Well, well, young man!” said he, holding 
out his hand to me. He invited me to dine 
with him on the following day, and we 
parted. 

I took care not to fail in my appointment. 
We were only a party of five or six; the con- 
versation turned on the French revolution, and 
the general showed us a key of the Bastille. 
I have already said that these keys were the 
rather foolish playthings which it was then 
the fancy to distribute. Three years later, the 
distributors of locksmiths’ work might have 
sent the president the bolt of the prison of 


Cincinnatus in a carriage was a little out of ss the monarch who gave liberty to France and 
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to America. If Washington had seen the vic- 
tors of the Bastille in the gutters of Paris, 
he would have less respected his relic. The 
serious essence and strength of the revolution 
arose not from these bloody orgies. At the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in 1685, the same populace of the faubourg 
St. Antoine demolished the Protestant church 
at Charenton, with as much zeal as it showed 
in pillaging and destroying the church of St. 
Denis in 1793. 

I parted from my host at ten o'clock, and 

never saw him again; he went away next day, 
| and I continued my travels. 


Such was my meeting with the soldier 
citizen, the liberator of a world. Washington 
went down to the tomb before even the 
slightest fame was attached to my steps; I 

s passed before his eyes as a being utterly un- 
known; he was at the zenith of his fame, I in 
all my obscurity; perhaps my name did not 
even dwell for a day in his memory—how 
happy am JI, nevertheless, that his eyes 

10 have even looked upon me! I have felt their 
vivifying influence throughout my life; 
there is a virtue in the glance of a great 
man. 


PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER 
(1780-1857) 


Pierre Jean de Béranger lived a long but rela- 
tively uneventful and retired lite. He is essen- 
tially a singer of songs of all sorts—political, 
amatory, pseudo-philosophical, satirical. He em- 
ployed the eighteenth century chanson torm, but 
his language is less licentious and his range of 
subjects wider. Because of his lively wit, his pa- 
thos and frequent sentimentality, his good com- 


mon sense, and his wholesome outlook upon 
humanity, Beranger was immensely popular in 
his day, not only in France but elsewhere. His 
songs were copiously translated, and his best 
poems are still eminently readable and very 
pleasing. 

The translation of the following poems is that 
of William Young. 


THE KING OF YVETOT 


The lords of the seignory of Yvetot, in Normandy, 
claimed and exercised, in the olden time, some such 
fantastic privileges as are here alluded to. The song, 
however, is an evident satire on the warlike propensi- 
ties of the Emperor. 


There was a king of Yvetot once, 
But little known in story; 

To bed betimes, and rising late, 
Sound sleeper without glory: 


With cotton night-cap, too, instead 5 
Of crown, would Jenny deck his head— 
mihismsaide 


Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 
Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. 10 


Snug in his palace thatched with straw, 
He ate four meals a-day; 

And on a donkey, through his realm, 
Took leisurely his way. 


Frank, joyous, from suspicion free. 15 
One dog alone, his guard to be, 
Had he. 


Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 
Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Ratatat. 20 


One single onerous taste was his— 
A somewhat lively thirst; 
But the king who heeds his subjects’ good, 
Must heed his own the first. 
A tax at table to allot, 25 
Direct from every cask he got 
One pot. 
Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 


Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. 30 


Since maidens of good family 

With love he could inspire, 
His subjects had a hundred-fold 

Good cause to call him sire. 
Four times a-year the roll was beat; 35 
His men, at targets to compete, 

Would meet. 
Rat tateratetat. ratetateeratetat, 
Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. 40 


He sought not to enlarge his states; 
To neighbors kindness showed 
And, model for all potentates, 
Took pleasure for his code. 


Thus had his people shed no tear, 45 
Till, dying, they in grief drew near 
His bier. 


Ratitaterat tatpenratetateratetat, 
Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. 50 


And still of this right worthy prince 
Oft is the portrait shown, 
The sign of a famous drinking house, 
Through all the province known. 
And many a féte-day crowds will bring 55 
To tipple there before “The King,” 
And sing, 
Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 
Oh, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. 60 


THE GENERAL DRINKING Bout 


THE GENERAL DRINKING BOUT 


A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 
We'll have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 5 
Drunk! 


Nay, there must be some pause 
In the clutch of the laws; 
Joyous Frenchmen, let's empty our cellars re- 
nowned! . 
Prosy censors in vain 10 
From all wine may abstain; 


They shall snuff but the fumes, and their | 


brains shall spin round. 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! is 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk: 
Well have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 
Drunk! 


Authors grave, spouters chill, 
Preachers harping on ill, 20 
Ye whose hearers to slumber their senses re- 
sign, 
Men of pamphlets, and men 
Who on verse try the pen, 
Come, exchange me your ink-horns for goblets 
of wine! 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 


25 


Well have your cross and crabbed | 


old hunk 


Drunk! 30 | 


Mars, in taking his flight 
From the din of the fight, 
In our high-flavored wines would his thunder- 
| bolts steep: 
From our arsenals roll, 
O ye keepers, the whole 35 
Of the barrels—for us—in which powder you 
keep. 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 


In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 40 
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We'll have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 
Drunk! 


We who hover where er 
Pretty rosebuds appear, 
| We'll muddle the doves that wing Venus’s 
flight : 
Birds to Cypris so dear, 
Come, our noise never fear, 
But, to drain the last drops on our glasses 
alight! 
A charm for every mother's son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 50 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 
We'll have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 


45 


Drunk! 


Gold is ten times too heavy; 5; 
| A rollicking bevy 
i Of topers, who lush for their mistresses’ sake, 
On the whole will aver 
That this glass they prefer 
| To the metal that fools into diadems make. 60 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 
Well have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 65 
Drunk! 


Charming children of mothers 
Whose common sense smothers 
The nonsense of sentiments grand as you 
please, 
Sons of ours, brisk and plump, 7o 
Into being shall jump, 
| ‘Mid the wine-pots, their faces besmeared with 
the lees. 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 
We'll have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 


75 


Drunk! 


Then to honors a truce; 
Let them cease to seduce: 
We're at length truly happy—what, ho, for 
our signs! 
Jolly dogs, every king 
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“IT Jaugh at all things—that’s my way!” 25 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
Is he, the little man in grey! 


To his bottle shall cling, 
And the bay-tree shall serve but to prop up 
our vines. 
A charm for every mother’s son 85 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 
We'll have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 


His comely wife some mode adopts 

For picking up gay dresses; 

So that the gayer she appears, 30 
The more at him the public jeers: 

But whilst the truth he guesses, 
“Ho,” quoth the little man in grey, 
“T laugh at all things—that’s my way 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 35 
Is he, the little man in grey! 


Drunk! go fe 
Reason, Reason, good bye! 
On this spot where we lie, 
Bowing down before Bacchus whose praise is 
our theme, 
Clad in purple or tatters, 
All friends for such matters, 95 
We'll drop off to sleep, and of vintages dream! 
A charm for every mother’s son 
Hath wine—then let it freely run, 
By the tun! 
In floods of wine be Paris sunk; 100 
Well have your cross and crabbed 
old hunk 


When on his tattered bed the gout 
Has brought him to his level; 

And when the priest, called in, begins 

To talk to him of all his sins, 40 
Of Death, and of the devil, 

“Ho,” quoth the little man in grey, 

“T laugh at all things—that’s my way!” 

And, sure, the gayest of the gay 

Is he, the little man in grey! 45 


Drunk! 
MARY STUART’S FAREWELL TO 
FRANCE 
THE LITTLE MAN IN GREY 

Adieu, O France, sweet land, adieu! 
For thee needs must my love run high: 
Thy care my joyous childhood knew; 
To quit thee—'tis to die! 


In Paris lives a little man 

Who’s always dressed in grey: 
His chubby cheeks like apples glow; 
His pockets can’t a stiver show; 

Yet, happy as the day, 5 
“Ho,” quoth the little man in grey, 
“T Jaugh at all things—that’s my way!” 
And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
Is he, the little man in grey! 


Thou chosen home, where fain I’d dwell,  ; 
But which, an exile, I must leave, 
France, hear thy Mary’s last farewell; 
France, to her memory cleave. 
The breeze is up, we quit the shore, 
And Heaven, unheedful of my sighs, 10 
To drive me back to thee once more, 
Bids not a tempest rise. 
Adieu, O France, sweet land, adieu! 
For thee needs must my love run high: 
Thy care my joyous childhood knew; 1; 
To quit thee—’tis to die! 


In running after pretty girls, 10 
In running up a score, 
Hobnobbing, singing, into debt 
He runs head over heels; and yet 
When duns or bailiffs bore, 
“Ho,” quoth the little man in grey, 15 
“T laugh at all things—that’s my way!” 


And, sure, the gayest of the gay 
Is he, the little man in grey! 


Let rain into his garret leak; 
Let him, unconscious soul, 20 
Sleep in it; ’mid December’s snow 
Let him his freezing fingers blow, 
For lack of wood or coal; 
“Ho,” quoth the little man in grey, 


Dear subjects! when before the crowd 


I donned the lilies, ’twas in truth, 


Less to my rank supreme they bowed, 


Than to my charms of youth. 20 


The sombre Scots their queen await, 


But regal grandeur all is vain; 


If e’er I longed for queenly state— 


O’er Frenchmen ’twas to reign! 
Adieu, O France, sweet land, adieu! 25 


My 
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For thee needs must my love run high: 
Thy care my joyous childhood knew; 
To quit thee—’tis to die! 


Of glory, gallantry, and wit, 
Too deep I drank in youthful prime: 30 
To sterner fate I must submit 
In Scotland’s rugged clime. 
Alas! oppressed with deadly awe 
My sad foreboding heart must be: 
O fatal dream! methought, I saw 35 
A scaffold—raised for me. 
Adieu, O France, sweet land, adieu! 
For thee needs must my love run high: 
Thy care my joyous childhood knew; 
To quit thee—’tis to die! 40 


Yes, France! when horrors round her sweep, 
The Stuart’s noble daughter—then, 
As on this day that sees her weep— 
To thee will turn again. 
But, Heavens! already glides our sail, 45 
Too swift, beneath less welcome skies 
And night, within her humid veil, 
Conceals thee from mine eyes! 
Adieu, O France, sweet land, adieu! 
For thee needs must my love run 
high: 50 
Thy care my joyous childhood knew; 
To quit thee—’tis to die! 


OLD WINE, YOUNG LASSIES 


Friendship, and Love, and wine 
Will make our party gay: 
Then here’s a fig for Etiquette— 
She’s only in the way! 
Ring ding, ring ding, 5 
Ring, ding, ding— 
Old wine—young lassie— 
Sing, boys, sing! 


We'll take our cue from Love, 
The god so free and easy, 10 
Who table-cloth for napkin uses 
When his mouth is greasy. 
Ring ding, ring ding, 
Ring, ding, ding— 
Old wine—young lassie— 15 
Sing, boys, sing! 


Let them be served on gold— 
The wealthy and the great: 
A pair of lovers only want 


A single glass and plate. 20 
Ring ding, ring ding, 
Ring, ding, ding— 
Old wine—young lassie— 
Sing, boys, sing! 


Who’s happy on a throne? 25 
You can't sit double there! 
Snug table—little truckle bed— 
Tis better far to share. 
Ring ding, ring ding, 
Ring, ding, ding— 30 
Old wine—young lassie — 
Sing, boys, sing! 


If Poverty, who’s here 
A constant guest of ours, 
Wear nothing but a ragged gown— — 3 
Let’s throw the gown aside— 
Ring ding, ring ding, 
Ring, ding, ding— 
Old wine—young lassie— 
Sing boys, sing! 40 


But no! in such a case, 
Let’s throw the gown aside— 
And Lizzy’s natty little figure 
Will be better spied. 
Ring ding, ring ding, 45 
Ring, ding, ding— 
Old wine—young lassie— 
Sing, boys, sing! 


MY FUNERAL 


This morning—how, I scarce can say— 

I saw about my room at play 

A swarm of Cupids—hushed I lay. 

“He’s dead!” I heard them cry so merry all, 

“°Twere worth our while to give him bur- 
pallle? 5 

Ah! how between my sheets I cursed 

These gods, my very leaders erst: 

If credence to the rogues I give, 

Pity me, friends—I ve ceased to live. 


My wine they broach—each has a drink—1ro0 
They tip my servant girl the wink— 

One takes to drawling through his nose 

The office for my soul’s repose— 

As driver of the hearse one goes— 

Whilst one, the gravest, for my mutes 15 
Orders a band of tiny flutes. 

My carriage waits—it will not stay— 

Pity me, friends—I’m borne away. 
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With laugh and chat, in double row, 
Playing their tricks, the Cupids go. 

The pall, where tears (of silver) shine, 
Bears cup, and lute, and flowers, in sign 
Of joyous orders that were mine: 
Whilst, hat in hand, the passer-by 
Says, ‘Sad, or merry, all must die!” 
The Cupids haste—each hurries each— 
Pity me, friends—my grave I reach. 


25 


The troop arrived, in place of prayer 
They chant my merriest couplets there; 
And then a laurel crown decree, 
Sculptured in marble—ay, for me! 

Yes, well my relics proud might be! 
All to my glory is converted 

In place so soon to be deserted: 

A god’s I half believe my doom— 

Pity me, friends—I’m in my tomb. 


30 


35 


But no—good fortune to my aid 

Just then brought Liz, the fickle jade; 
She snatched me from the threatened shade: 
And quick, but how I scarcely know, 


40 
I felt new life within me glow. 

O ye, in whom your age excites 

Abuse of life and its delights, 

Who ever of this world complain, 

Pity me, friends—I live again. 48 


THE OLD SERGEANT 


At this date, the old soldiers of the Revolution 


and the Empire were still mourning over the substi- 
tution of the white flag of the Bourbons for their be- 
loved Tricolor. Nor did the inglorious invasion of 
Spain under the Duc d’Angouleme help to soothe 
their wounded military spirit. 


From his dearly loved daughter, who spins at 
his side, 

All the pain of his wounds the old sergeant 
would hide; 

And with hand that a bullet half useless has 


made, 

Rocks the cradle wherein his twin grandsons 
are laid. 

Seated tranquilly there at the porch of the 
cot, 


After combats so many such refuge his lot, 

“Nay, to live is not all,” he repeats with a sigh, 

“O my children, God grant you with honor to 
die!” 

But what hears he? yes, yes, ’tis the roll of a 

drum! 


, 


A battalion he sees—in the distance they 
come: 

Through his temples, 
blood is astir— 

The old racér responds to the prick of the 
spur. 

But alas! in a moment he mournfully cries, 

“Ah! the standard they carry seems strange to 


10 


grey-haired, the hot 


these eyes! 
Yes, if e’er to avenge your own country ye 
fly, 15 


O my children, God grant you with honor to 
die! 

“Who,” pursues the old hero, “shall give us 
anew, 

On the banks of the Rhine, at Jemmappes, at 
Fleurus, 

Peasants, such as of yore the Republic could 
rear, 

Sons who swarmed at her voice to defend her 
frontier? 

Starving, barefooted, deaf to all 
alarms, 

How they marched, keeping step, to seek glory 
in arms! 

To retemper our steel the Rhine wave we must 
try— 

O my children, God grant you with honor to 
die! 


20 
coward 


“How they glittered in battle, our uniforms 
blue, 25 
Though their lustre was tarnished by conquest, 


tis true! 

Then how Liberty mixed with the grape-shot 
we poured 

Sceptres broken in pieces, chains snapped by 
the sword! 

Nations then, become queens by _ those 


triumphs of ours, 

On the brows of our soldiers hung garlands of 
flowers ; 

Happy he who survived not that jubilee oral 

O my children, God grant you with honor to 
die! 


“But such worth all too soon by our Chiefs 
was obscured; 

To ennoble themselves, 
they lured: 

And with mouths blackened still by the car- 
tridge, prepare, 35 

Basely fawning on tyrants, their homage to 
swear, 


from the ranks are 


My Oup Coat 
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Freedom, too, with her arms has deserted— 
they turn 

From one throne to another, fresh prizes to 
earn: 

And our tears flow as fast as our glory ran 
high; 

O my children, God grant you with honor to 
die!” 4o 


Here his daughter, to soothe him, was fain to 
break in, 

And in notes low and soft, without ceasing to 
spin, 

Sang the airs now proscribed, that were wont 
with a start 

To awaken all Kings, 
heart. 

“People,” softly he murmurs, “ah! would that 
these songs 48 

Might in turn—for ’tis time—bid you heed to 
your wrongs!” 

Then repeats to the babes who yet slumbering 
lie, 

“Q my children, God grant you with honor 
to die!” 


and chill Royalty’s 


MY OLD COAT 


Stick to me still, old coat, beloved though 
poor! 
_ Alike we feel this coming on of age: 
Ten years my hand hath brushed thee—and 
what more 
Could have been done by Socrates the sage? 
If cruel Fortune to thy threadbare stuff 5 
Should new encounters send, 
Like me, philosophize, to make thee tough: 
We must not part, old friend! 


Good is my memory: I remember well 
The very time when first I chanced to don 
thee: 10 


My birthday was it, and our pride to swell, 
My comrades, singing, heaped applauses on 
thee. 
Despite thy seedy, creditable air, 
Their arms they still extend; 
All still for us their kindly fétes prepare: 15 
We must not part, old friend! 


Thou hast a patch behind—I see it yet— 
Still, still, that scene is treasured in my 
heart: 
Feigning one night to fly the fond Lisette, 
I felt her hand forbid me to depart. 20 
This outrage tore thee; by her gentle side 
I could not but attend— 
Two days Lisette to such long work applied: 
We must not part, old friend! 


Have I e’er scented thee with musk and am- 

ber, 25 

Such as the fop exhales before his glass? 
Who hath e’er seen thee in an antechamber 

Galled by the jokes grandees might on thee 


pass? 
All France—that men might certain ribbons 
. wear— 
Long time did discord rend— 30 


I in thy button-hole gay field-flowers bear: 
We must not part, old friend! 


No longer fear those days of courses vain, 
In which our destiny alike was fixed— 
Those days made up of pleasure and of 

pain, 35 
rain and sunshine were together 
mixed. 
Soon must I doff my coat for ever here— 
That way my thoughts will tend— 
Hold on—we’ll close together our career: 
We must not part, old friend! 40 


When 


HONORE DE BALZAC 
(1799-1850) 


Honoré de Balzac is best known for his 
Comédie Humaine, a vast collection of novels, 
setting forth the lives of an astounding number 
of people in all walks of life. He had a powerful 
but imperfect gift for character analysis. 

His good people often strike one as being too 
saintly, and his villains too evil to seem fully 
credible, as for example the fathers and daughters 
in Eugénie Grandet and Le Pére Goriot. Yet he 
describes his people and background w:th extraor- 
dinary exactness, piling up a vast mass of realistic 


detail, so that while one reads, one is usually 
impressed with the blinding reality of the nar- 
rative. 

His short stories are no less remarkable. “A 
Passion in the Desert” gives one an astound- 
ingly vivid picture of the desert and of the two 
central characters, the soldier and the pan- 
ther. 

The translation of the following selection is 
that of The Modern Library used with permis- 
sion of The Modern Library, Inc. 


A PASSION IN THE DESERT 


“The whole show is dreadiul,’” she cried, 
coming out of the menagerie of M. Martin. 
She had just been looking at that daring 
speculator “working with his hyena’—to 
speak in the style of the program. 

“By what means,” she continued, “can he 
have tamed these animals to such a point as 
to be certain of their affection for—” 

“What seems to you a problem,” said I, in- 
terrupting, “is really quite natural.” 

“Oh!” she cried, letting an incredulous smile 
wander over her lips. 

“Vou think that beasts are wholly without 
passions?” I asked her. “Quite the reverse; 
we can communicate to them all the vices aris- 
ing in our own state of civilization.” 

She looked at me with an air of astonish- 
ment. 

“Nevertheless,” I continued, “the first time 
I saw M. Martin, I admit, like you, I did give 
vent to an exclamation of surprise. I found 


myself next to an old soldier with the right 2; 


leg amputated, who had come in with me. 
His face had struck me. He had one of those 
intrepid heads, stamped with the seal of war- 
fare, and on which the battles of Napoleon are 


written. Besides, he had that frank good-: 


humored expression which always impresses 
me favorably. He was without doubt one of 
those troopers who are surprised at nothing, 
who find matter for laughter in the contor- 


uw 


un 
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tions of a dying comrade, who bury or plun- 
der him quite light-heartedly, who stand in- 
trepidly in the way of bullets; in fact, one 
of those men who waste no time in delibera- 
tion, and would not hesitate to make friends 
with the devil himself. After looking very 
attentively at the proprietor of the menagerie 
getting out of his box, my companion pursed 
up his lips with an air of mockery and con- 
tempt, with that peculiar and expressive 
twist which superior people assume to show 
they are not taken in. Then when I was 
expatiating on the courage of M. Martin, he 
smiled, shook his head knowingly, and said, 
‘Well known.’ 

““FHlow “well known’’?’ I said. ‘If you 
would only explain me the mystery I should 
be vastly obliged.’ 

“After a few minutes, during which we 
made acquaintance, we went to dine at the 
first restaurateur’s whose shop caught our 
eye. At dessert a bottle of champagne com- 
pletely refreshed and brightened up the mem- 
ories of this odd old soldier. He told me his 
story, and I said that he had every reason 
to exclaim, ‘Well known.’ ” 


When she got home, she teased me to 
that extent, and made so many promises, that 
I consented to communicate to her the old 
soldier’s confidences. Next day she received 
the following episode of an epic which one 
might call “The Frenchman in Egypt.” 
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During the expedition in Upper Egypt 
under General Desaix, a Provencal soldier 
fell into the hands of the Maugrabins, and 
was taken by these Arabs into the deserts 
beyond the falls of the Nile. 

In order to place a sufficient distance be- 
tween themselves and the French army, the 
Maugrabins made forced marches, and only 
rested during the night. They camped. round 
a well, overshadowed by palm trees under 
which they had previously concealed a store 
of provisions. Not surmising that the notion 
of flight would occur to their prisoner, they 
contented themselves with binding his hands, 
and after eating a few dates, and giving prov- 
ender to their horses, went to sleep. 

When the brave Provencal saw that his 
enemies were no longer watching him, he 
made use of his teeth to steal a scimitar, fixed 
the blade between his knees, and cut the 
cords which prevented using his hands; in 
a moment he was free. He at once seized 
a rifle and a dagger, then taking the precau- 
tion to provide himself with a sack of dried 
dates, oats, and powder and shot, and to 
fasten a scimitar to his waist, he leaped onto 
a horse, and spurred on vigorously in the 
direction where he thought to find the French 
army. So impatient was he to see a bivouac 
again that he pressed on the already tired 
courser at such speed that its flanks were 
lacerated with his spurs, and at last the 
poor animal died, leaving the Frenchman 
alone in the desert. After walking some time 
in the sand with all the courage of an escaped 
convict, the soldier was obliged to stop, as 
the day had already ended. In spite of the 
beauty of an oriental sky at night, he felt he 
had not strength enough to go on. Fortunately 


he had been able to find a small hill, on the 


summit of which a few palm trees shot up 
into the air; it was their verdure seen from 


afar which had brought hope and consolation 
to his heart. His fatigue was so great that he 
lay down upon a rock of granite, capriciously 


cut out like a camp-bed; there he fell asleep 
without taking any precaution to defend him- 


self while he slept. He had made the sacrifice 


of his life. His last thought was one of re- 
gret. He repented having left the Maugra- 
bins, whose nomad life seemed to smile on 
him now that he was afar from them and 


| without help. He was awakened by the sun, 


whose pitiless rays fell with all their force 


nn 
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heat—for he had had the stupidity to place 


himself inversely to the shadow thrown by 
the verdant majestic heads of the palm trees. 
He looked at the solitary trees and shud- 
dered—they reminded him of the graceful 
shafts crowned with foliage which character- 
ize the Saracen columns in the cathedral of 
Arles. 

But when, after counting the palm trees, 
he cast his eyes around him, the most hor- 
rible despair was infused into his soul. Be- 
fore him stretched an ocean without limit. 
The dark sand of the desert spread farther 
than sight could reach in every direction, and 
glittered like steel struck with bright light. 
It might have been a sea of looking-glass, or 
lakes melted together in a mirror. A fiery 
vapor carried up in streaks made a perpetual 
whirlwind over the quivering land. The sky 
was lit with an oriental splendor of insup- 
portable purity, leaving naught for the im- 
agination to desire. Heaven and earth were 
on fire. 

The silence was awful in its wild and 
terrible majesty. Infinity, immensity, closed 
in upon the soul from every side. Not a 
cloud in the sky, not a breath in the air, not 
a flaw on the bosom of the sand, ever mov- 
ing in diminutive waves; the horizon ended 
as at sea on a clear day, with one line of 
light, definite as the cut of a sword. 

The Provencal threw his arms round the 
trunk of one of the palm trees, as though 
it were the body of a friend, and then in the 
shelter of the thin straight shadow that the 
palm cast upon the granite, he wept. Then 
sitting down he remained as he was, contem- 
plating with profound sadness the implac- 
able scene, which was all he had to look 
upon. He cried aloud, to measure the solitude. 
His voice, lost in the hollows of the hill, 
sounded faintly, and aroused no echo—the 
echo was in his own heart. The Provencal 
was twenty-two years old:—he loaded his 
carbine. 

“There'll be time enough,” he said to him- 
self, laying on the ground the weapon which 
alone could bring him deliverance. 

Looking by turns at the black expanse and 
the blue expanse, the soldier dreamed of 
France—he smelt with delight the gutters 
of Paris—he remembered the towns through 
which he had passed, the faces of his fel- 
low-soldiers, the most minute details of his 


on the granite and produced an intolerable ss life. His southern fancy soon showed him 
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the stones of his beloved Provence, in the 
play of the heat which waved over the spread 
sheet of the desert. Fearing the danger of 
this cruel mirage, he went down the opposite 


side of the hill to that by which he had 5 


come up the day before. The remains of a 
rug showed that this place of refuge had 
at one time been inhabited; at a short dis- 
tance he saw some palm trees full of dates. 
Then the instinct which binds us to. lifero 
awoke again in his heart. He hoped to live 
long enough to await the passing, of some 
Arabs, or perhaps he might hear the sound 
of cannon; for at this time Bonaparte was 
traversing Egypt. 15 
This thought gave him new life. The palm 
tree seemed to bend with the weight of the 
ripe fruit. He shook some of it down. When 
he tasted this unhoped-for manna, he felt 
sure that the palms had been cultivated by-:o 
a former inhabitant—the savory, fresh meat 
of the dates was proof of the care of his 
predecessor. He passed suddenly from dark 
despair to an almost insane joy. He went up 


a respiration whose savage energy could not 
belong to a human creature. 

A profound terror, increased still further by 
the darkness, .the eilencs and his waking 
images, froze his heart within him. He al- 
most felt his hair stand on end, when by 
straining his eyes to their utmost he perceived 
through the shadows two faint yellow lights. 
At first he attributed these lights to the re- 
flection of his own pupils, but soon the vivid 
brilliance of the night aided him gradually 
to distinguish the objects around him in the 
cave, and he beheld a huge animal lying but 


_two steps from him. Was it a lion, a tiger, 


or a crocodile? 

The Provencal was not educated enough to 
know under what species his enemy ought to 
be classed; but his fright was all the greater, 
as his ignorance led him to imagine all ter- 
rors at once; he endured a cruel torture, 
noting every variation of the breathing close 
to him without daring to make the slightest 
movement. An odor, pungent like that of a 
fox, but more penetrating, profounder—so 


again to the top of the hill, and spent the; to speak—filled the cave, and when the Pro- 


rest of the day in cutting down one of the 
sterile palm trees, which the night before 
had served him for shelter. A vague ;memory 
made him think of the animals of the desert; 
and in case they might come to drink at the 30 
spring, visible from the base of the rocks 
but lost farther down, he resolved to guard 
himself from their visits by placing a barrier 
at the entrance of his hermitage. 

In spite of his diligence, and the strength 35 
which the fear of being devoured asleep gave 
him, he was unable to cut, the palm in 
pieces, though he succeeded in cutting it 
down. At eventide the king of the desert fell; 


the sound of its fall resounded far and wide, 4 


like a sigh in the solitude; the soldier shud- 
dered as though he had heard some voice pre- 
dicting woe. 

But like an heir who does not long bewail 


vencal became sensible of this, his terror 
reached its height, for he could not longer 
doubt the proximity of a terrible companion, 
whose royal dwelling served him for shelter. 

Presently the reflection of the moon, de- 
scending on the horizon, lit up the den, ren- 
dering gradually visible and resplendent the 
spotted skin of a panther. 

This lion of Egypt slept, curled up like a 
big dog, the peaceful possessor of a sumptu- 
ous niche at the gate of an /odtel; its eyes 
opened for a moment and closed again; its 
face was turned toward the man. A thousand 
confused thoughts passed through the French- 
man’s mind; first he thought of killing it 
with a bullet from his gun, but he saw there 
was not enough distance between them for 
him to take proper aim—the shot would 
miss the mark. And if it were to wake!—the 


a deceased parent, he tore off from this beau- 4; thought made his limbs rigid. He listened to 


tiful tree the tall broad green leaves which are 
its poetic adornment, and used them to mend 
the mat on which he was to sleep. 

Fatigued by the heat and his work, he 


his own heart beating in the midst of the 
silence, and cursed the too violent pulsa- 
tions which the flow of blood brought on, fear- 
ing to disturb that sleep which allowed him 


fell asleep under the red curtains of his wet sotime to think of some means of escape. 


cave. 

In the middle of the night his sleep was 
troubled by an extraordinary noise; he sat 
up, and the deep silence around him allowed 


him to distinguish the alternative accents of 55 project. 


Twice he placed his hand on his scimitar, 
intending to cut off the head of his enemy; 
but the difficulty of cutting the stiff, short 
hair compelled him to abandon this daring 
To miss would be to die for cer- 
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tain, he thought; he preferred the chances 
of fair fight, and made up his mind to wait 
till morning; the morning did not leave him 
long to wait. 

He could now examine the panther at ease; 
its muzzle was smeared with blood. 

“She’s had a good dinner,” he thought, 
without troubling himself as to whether her 
feast might have been on human flesh. “She 
won’t be hungry when she gets up.” 

It was a female. The fur on her belly and 
flanks was glistening white; many small marks 
like velvet formed beautiful bracelets round 
her feet; her sinuous tail was also white, 
ending with black rings; the overpart of her 
dress, yellow like unburnished gold, very 
lissom and soft, had the characteristic blotches 
in the form of rosettes, which distinguish the 
panther from every other feline species. 

This tranquil and formidable hostess snored 
in an attitude as graceful as that of a cat 
lying on a cushion. Her blood-stained paws, 
nervous and well-armed, were stretched out 
before her face, which rested upon them, and 
from which radiated her straight, slender 
whiskers, like threads of silver. 

If she had been like that in a cage, the 
Provencal would doubtless have admired the 
grace of the animal. and the vigorous con- 
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trasts of vivid color which gave her robe an3o 


imperial splendor; but just then his sight 

was troubled by her sinister appearance. 
The presence of the panther, even asleep, 

could not fail to produce the effect which the 


magnetic eyes of the serpent are said to have 3s 


on the nightingale. 

For a moment the courage of the soldier 
began to fail before this danger, though no 
doubt it would have risen at the mouth of 
a cannon charged with shell. Nevertheless, 
a bold thought brought daylight to his soul 
and sealed up the source of the ‘cold sweat 
which sprang forth on his brow. Like men 
driven to bay who defy death and offer their 
body to the smiter, so he, seeing in this 
merely a tragic episode, resolved to play his 
part with honor to the last. 

“The day before yesterday the Arabs would 
have killed me perhaps,” he said; so consider- 
ing himself as good as dead already, he 
waited bravely, with excited curiosity, his 
enemy’s awakening. 

When the sun appeared, the panther sud- 
denly opened her eyes; then she put out her 
paws with energy, as if to stretch them and 
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get rid of cramp. At last she yawned, showing 
the formidable apparatus of her teeth and 
pointed tongue, rough as a file. 

“A regular petite maitresse,” thought the 
Frenchman, seeing her roll herself about so 
softly and coquettishly. She licked off the 
blood which stained her paws and muzzle, and 
scratched her head with reiterated gestures 
full of prettiness. “All right, make a little 
toilet,” the Frenchman said to himself, be- 
ginning to recover his gaiety with his courage; 
“we'll say good morning to each other pres- 
ently,’ and he seized the small, short dagger 
which he had taken from the Maugrabins. 
At this moment the panther turned her head 
toward the man and looked at him fixedly 
without moving. 

The rigidity of her metallic eyes and their 
insupportable luster made him shudder, es- 
pecially when the animal walked toward him. 
But he looked at her caressingly, staring into 
her eyes in order to magnetize her, and let 
her come quite close to him; then with a 
movement both gentle and amorous, as 
though he were caressing the most beautiful 
of women, he passed his hand over her whole 
body, from the head to the tail, scratching 
the flexible vertebree which divided the pan- 
ther’s yellow back. The animal waved her 
tail voluptuously, and her eyes grew gentle; 
and when for the third time the Frenchman 
accomplished this interesting flattery, she gave 
forth one of those purrings by which our 
cats express their pleasure; but this murmur 
issued from a throat so powerful and so deep, 
that it resounded through the cave like the 
last vibrations of an organ in a church. The 
man, understanding the importance of his 
caresses, redoubled them in such a way as to 
surprise and stupefy his imperious courtesan. 
When he felt sure of having extinguished the 
ferocity of his capricious companion, whose 
hunger had so fortunately been satisfied the 
day before, he got up to go out of the cave; 
the panther let him go out, but when he had 
reached the summit of the hill she sprang 
with the lightness of a sparrow hopping from 
twig to twig, and rubbed herself against his 
legs, putting up her back after the manner 
of all the race of cats. Then regarding her 
guest with eyes whose glare had softened a 
little, she gave vent to that wild cry which 
naturalists compare to the grating of a saw. 

“She is exacting,” said the Frenchman, 
smiling. 
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He was bold enough to play with her ears; 
he caressed her belly and scratched her head 
as hard as he could. 

When he saw that he was successful, he 
tickled her skull with the point of his dagger, 
watching for the right moment to kill her, 
but the hardness of her bones made him 
tremble for his success. 

The sultana of the desert showed herself 
gracious to her slave; she lifted her head, 
stretched out her neck, and manifested her 
delight by the tranquillity of her attitude. It 
suddenly occurred to the soldier that to kill 
this savage princess with one blow he must 
poignard her in the throat. 

He raised the blade, when the panther, 
satisfied no doubt, laid herself gracefully at 
his feet, and cast up at him glances in which, 
in spite of their natural fierceness, was 
mingled confusedly a kind of good-will. The 
poor Provengal ate his dates, leaning against 
one of the palm trees, and casting his eyes 
alternately on the desert in quest of some 
liberator and on his terrible companion to 
watch her uncertain clemency. 

The panther looked at the place where the 
date stones fell, and every time that he threw 
one down her eyes expressed an incredible 
mistrust. 

She examined the man with an almost com- 
mercial prudence. However, this examination 
was favorable to him, for when he had finished 
his meager meal she licked his boots with 
her powerful rough tongue, brushing off with 
marvellous skill the dust gathered in the 
creases. 

“Ah, but when she’s really hungry!” 
thought the Frenchman. In spite of the shud- 
der this thought caused him, the soldier be- 
gan to measure curiously the proportions of 
the panther, certainly one of the most splen- 
did specimens of its race. She was three feet 
high and four feet long without counting 
her tail; this powerful weapon, rounded like 
a cudgel, was nearly three feet long. The head, 
large as that of a lioness, was distinguished 
by a rare expression of refinement. The 
cold cruelty of a tiger was dominant, it was 
true, but there was also a vague resemblance 
to the face of a sensual woman. Indeed, the 
face of this solitary queen had something of 
the gaiety of a drunken Nero: she had satiated 
herself with blood, and she wanted to play. 

The soldier tried if he might walk up and 


ing herself with following him with her eyes, 
less like a faithful dog than a big Angora cat, 
observing everything, and every movement of 
her master. 

When he looked round, he saw, by the 
spring, the remains of his horse; the panther 
had dragged the carcass all that way; about 
two-thirds of it had been devoured already. 
The sight reassured him. 

It was easy to explain the panther’s ab- 
sence, and the respect she had had for him 
while he slept. The first piece of good luck 
emboldened him to tempt the future, and he 
conceived the wild hope of continuing on 


15 good terms with the panther during the en- 


tire day, neglecting-no means of taming her 
and remaining in her good graces. 

He returned to her, and had the unspeak- 
able joy of seeing her wag her tail with an 


zo almost imperceptible movement at his ap- 


proach. He sat down then, without fear, by 
her side, and they began to play together; he 
took her paws and muzzle, pulled her ears, 
rolled her over on her back, stroked her 


25 warm, delicate flanks. She let him do what- 


ever he liked, and when he began to stroke 
the hair on her feet she drew her claws in 
carefully. 

The man, keeping the dagger in one hand, 


so thought to plunge it into the belly of the 


too-confiding panther, but he was afraid that 
he would be immediately strangled in her 
last convulsive struggle; besides, he felt in 
his heart a sort of remorse which bid him re- 


35 spect a creature that had done him no harm. 


He seemed to have found a friend, in a 
boundless desert; half unconsciously he 
thought of his first sweetheart, whom he had 
nicknamed “Mignonne” by way of contrast, 


4o because she was so atrociously jealous that 


all the time of their love he was in fear of 
the knife with which she had always threat- 
ened him. 

This memory of his early days suggested 


45 to him the idea of making the young panther 


answer to this name, now that he began to 
admire with less terror her swiftness, supple- 
ness, and softness. Toward the end of the day 
he had familiarized himself with his perilous 


5° position; he now almost liked the painfulness 


of it. At last his companion had got into the 
habit of looking up at him whenever he cried 
in a falsetto voice, “Mignonne.” 

At the setting of the sun Mignonne gave, 


down, and the panther left him free, content- 5Sseveral times running, a profound melancholy 
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cry. “She’s been well brought up,” said the 
light-hearted soldier; “she says her prayers.” 
But this mental joke only occurred to him 
when he noticed what a pacific attitude his 
companion remained in. “Come, ma _ petite 
blonde, Vl let you go to bed first,” he said 
to her, counting on the activity of his own 
legs to run away as quickly as possible, directly 
she was asleep, and seek another shelter for 
the night. 

The soldier waited with impatience the hour 
of his flight, and when it had arrived he walked 
_ vigorously in the direction of the Nile; but 
hardly had he made a quarter of a league in 
the sand when he heard the panther bounding 
after him, crying with that saw-like cry more 
dreadful even than the sound of her leaping. 

“Ah!” he said, “then she’s taken a fancy 
to me; she has never met any one before and 
it is really quite flattering to have her first 
love.” That instant the man fell into one of 
- those movable quicksands so terrible to travel- 
lers and from which it is impossible to save 
oneself. Feeling himself caught, he gave a 


shriek of alarm; the panther seized him with > 


her teeth by the collar, and, springing vigor- 
ously backward, drew him as if by magic out 
of the whirling sand. 

“Ah, Mignonne!” cried the soldier, cares- 
sing her enthusiastically; “we're bound to- 
gether for life and death—but no jokes, mind!” 
and he retraced his steps. 

From that time the desert seemed inhabited. 
It contained a being to whom the man could 


5 


20 


uu 


20 


talk, and whose ferocity was rendered gentle 35 


by him, though he could not explain to him- 
self the reason for their strange friendship. 
Great as was the soldier’s desire to stay upon 
guard, he slept. 

On awakening he could not find Mignonne; 
he mounted the hill, and in the distance saw 
her springing toward him after the habit of 
these animals, who cannot run on account of 
the extreme flexibility of the vertebral column. 
Mignonne arrived, her jaws covered with 
blood; she received the wonted caress of 
her companion, showing with much purring 
how happy it made her. Her eyes, full of 
languor, turned still more gently than the day 
before toward the Provencal, who talked to 
her as one would to a tame animal. 

“Ah! Mademoiselle, you are a nice girl, 
aren’t you? Just look at that! so we like to 
be made much of, don’t we? Aren’t you 


40 


ing some Arab or other, have you? That 
doesn’t matter. They're animals just the same 
as you are; but don’t you take to eating 
Frenchmen, or I shan’t like you any longer.” 

She played like a dog with its master, 
letting herself be rolled over, knocked about, 
and stroked, alternately; sometimes she her- 
self would provoke the soldier, putting up 
her paw with a soliciting gesture. 

Some days passed in this manner. This 
companionship permitted the Provencal to ap- 
preciate the sublime beauty of the desert; now 
that he had a living thing to think about, 
alternations of fear and quiet, and plenty to 
eat, his mind became filled with contrast and 
his life began to be diversified. 

Solitude revealed to him all her secrets, 
and enveloped him in her delights. He dis- 
covered in the rising and setting of the sun 
sights unknown to the world. He knew what 
it was to tremble when he heard over his 
head the hiss of a bird’s wing, so rarely did 
they pass, or when he saw the clouds, chang- 
ing and many-colored travellers, melt one into 
another. He studied in the night time the 
effect of the moon upon the ocean of sand, 
where the simoon made waves swift of move- 
ment and rapid in their change. He lived 
the life of the Eastern day, marvelling at its 
wonderful pomp; then, after having revelled 
in the sight of a hurricane over the plain 
where the whirling sands made red, dry mists 
and death-bearing clouds, he would welcome 
the night with joy, for then fell the healthful 
freshness of the stars, and he listened to im- 
aginary music in the skies. Then solitude 
taught him to unroll the treasures of dreams. 
He passed whole hours in remembering mere 
nothings, and comparing his present life with 
his past. 

At last he grew passionately fond of the 
panther; for some sort of affection was a 
necessity. 

Whether it was that his will, powerfully 


45 projected, had modified the character of his 


50 


companion, or whether, because she found 
abundant food in her predatory excursions 
in the deserts, she respected the man’s life, 
he began to fear for it no longer, seeing her 
so well tamed. 

He devoted the greater part of his time to 
sleep, but he was obliged to watch like a 
spider in its web that the moment of his 
deliverance might not escape him, if any 


ashamed of yourself? So you have been eat- 55 one should pass the line marked by the hori- 
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zon. He had sacrificed his shirt to make a flag 
with, which he hung at the top of a palm 
tree, whose foliage he had torn off. Taught 
by necessity, he found the means of keep- 
ing it spread out, by fastening it with little 
sticks; for the wind might not be blowing at 
the moment when the passing traveller was 
looking through the desert. 

It was during the long hours, when he had 
abandoned hope, that he amused himself with 
the panther. He had come to learn the dif- 
ferent inflections of her voice, the expressions 
of her eyes; he had studied the capricious 
patterns of all the rosettes which marked the 
gold of her robe. Mignonne was not even 
angry when he took hold of the tuft at the 
end of her tail to count the rings, those grace- 
ful ornaments which glittered in the sun like 
jewelry. It gave him pleasure to contemplate 
the supple, fine outlines of her form, the 
whitcness of her belly, the graceful pose of 
her head. But it was especially when she was 
playing that he felt most pleasure in look- 
ing at her; the agility and youthful lightness 
of her movements were a continual surprise 
to him; he wondered at the supple way in 
which she jumped and climbed, washed her- 
self and arranged her fur, crouched down 
and prepared to spring. However rapid her 


“ 


quivered when she felt her friend stroke her 
head; her eyes flashed like lightning—then 
she shut them tightly. 

“She has a. soul,” he said, looking at the 


5 stillness of this queen of the sands, golden 


like them, white like them, solitary and burn- 
ing like them. 


“Well,” she said, “I have read your plea 
in favor of beasts; but how did two so well 
adapted to understand each other end?” 

“Ah, well! you see, they ended as all great 


15 passions do end—by a misunderstanding. For 


some reason ome suspects the other of trea- 
son, they don’t come to an explanation 
through pride, and quarrel and part from 
sheer obstinacy.” 

“Yet sometimes at the best moments a 
single word or a look is enough—but any- 
how go on with your story.” 

“It’s horribly difficult, but you will under- 
stand, after what the old villain told me over 


25 his champagne. 


“He said—I don’t know if I hurt her, 
but she turned round, as if enraged, and with 
her sharp teeth caught hold of my leg— 
gently, I daresay; but I, thinking she would 


spring might be, however slippery the stone 30 devour me, plunged my dagger into her throat. 


she was on, she would always stop short at 
the word ‘“‘Mignonne.” 

One day, in a bright mid-day sun, an enor- 
mous bird coursed through the air. The man 
left his panther to look at this new guest; 
but after waiting a moment the deserted sul- 
tana growled deeply. 

“My goodness! I do believe she’s jealous,’ 
he cried, seeing her eyes become hard again; 
“the soul of Virginie has passed into her 
body; that’s certain.” 

The eagle disappeared into the air, while 
the soldier admired the curved contour of the 
panther. 

But there was such youth and grace in her 
form! she was beautiful as a woman! the 
blond fur of her robe mingled well with the 
delicate tints of faint white which marked 
her flanks. 


She rolled over, giving a cry that froze my 
heart; and I saw her dying, still looking at 
me without anger. I would have given all the 
world—my cross even, which I had not got 


35 then—to have brought her to life again. It 


was as though I had murdered a real person; 
and the soldiers who had seen my flag, and 
were come to my assistance, found me in 
tears.’ 

“Well, sir,’ he said, after a moment of 
silence, ‘since then I have been in’ war in 
Germany, in Spain, in Russia, in France; 
I’ve certainly carried my carcass about a good 
deal, but never have I seen anything like the 


45 desert. Ah! yes, it is very beautiful!’ 


“ “What 
him. 

““Oh! that can’t be described, young man. 
Besides, I am not always regretting my palm 


‘did you feel there?’ I asked 


The profuse light cast down by the sun sotrees and my panther. I should have to be 


made this living gold, these russet markings, 
to burn in a way to give them an indefinable 
attraction. 

The man and the panther looked at one an- 


very melancholy for'that. In the desert, you 
see, there is everything, and nothing.” 
“Ves, but explaih—’ 
“ ‘Well,’ he said, with an impatient GN 


other with a look full of meaning; the coquette:s5‘it is God° without. mankind.’ ” 


HEINRICH HEINE 
(1799-1856) 


The most widely known lyric poet of Ger- 
many, Heinrich Heine, prefaced one of his 
volumes with the following poem: 


In this volume I have set 

All my Anguish, all my fret; 
Open it, and thou shalt see 
All my heart laid bare to thee. 


These verses indicate Heine's tendency to ex- 
press his unhappiness and sense of frustration in 
his poetry. Sometimes his lyrics were weakened 
by an excess of sentiment, while at other times a 
cynical or satiric line struck a jarring note. His 
Travelling Sketches, accounts in prose and verse 
of his journeys, reminds the reader at times of 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, but Heine had a 
far greater appreciation of natural scenery and 
considerably more sincerity than the English 
author. 

The spirit of romanticism is evident in Heine’s 
study of the popular songs of Germany and his 
use of medieval legends. His devotion to Na- 
poleon and his admiration for France were 
also tinged with this spirit. In 1831 Heine left 
Germany and lived for the rest of his life in 
Paris. To him France was a land of freedom 


where new ideas were accepted and adapted to 
practical use with admirable wisdom. He en- 
deavored to inject into German literature some 
of the French gaiety. The stolid conservatism of 
Germany seemed to choke him, for he was gay 
in spirit and keen in wit. He could even jest about 
the fatal disease, which made him an invalid for 
eight years. Also upon occasion he could ridicule 
his own emotions. 

Heine’s intensity is the product of his Jewish 
inheritance. Into the cause he championed he 
put all his energy. In his Memoirs, a series of 
impressions of his experiences, he tells us: “It 
has been the great task of my life to work for a 
sincere understanding between Germany’ and 
France and to upset the plots of the enemies of 
democracy, who exploit international prejudices 
and animosities for their own uses.” 

He was a good hater who wielded the weapons 
of satire and burlesque against his opponents. He 
wished to be remembered not as a lyric poet but 
as ‘‘a brave soldier in the wars of the liberty of 
mankind.” 

The translation of the following poems is that 
of Sir Theodore Martin and the translation of 
the selections from the Memoirs is that of Gil- 
bert Cannon, 


SONGS 
“Die DU BIST SO SCHON UND REIN” 


Thou, so fair, so pure of guile, 
Maiden of the sunny smile 
Would to thee it were my fate 
All my life to dedicate! 


Like the moonbeams’ tender shine 
Gleam these gentle eyes of thine; 
Thy soft cheeks so ruddy bright 

Scatter rays of rosy light. 


un 


Thy dear little mouth doth ‘show 
Pearls within, a shining row; i0 
But the gem of gems the best 

Is enshrined within thy breast. 


It was love divinely deep, 
That into my heart did leap, 
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When I looked on thee erewhile, 15 
Maiden of the sunny smile! 


d 


“TCH WANDELTE UNTER DEN BAUMEN’ 


Alone with the anguish that tore me 
"Neath the forest boughs I stept; 

Anon came the old dream o’er. me, 
And into my heart it crept. 


Who taught ye this word, not to fear it, 5 
Little birds, singing up there so free? » 
Oh, hush! if my heart should hear it, 
Very sad it again would be. 


“This way came a fair girl, she taught it; 

As she sang it, it was all we heard; 10 
And up we little birds caught it, 

The dainty-sweet golden word.” 
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Never think with such fables to wile me! 
Little birds, ye are wondrously sly; 

You wish of my grief to beguile me, 15 
But I trust nothing living, not I. 


Tue GRENADIERS 


For France two grenadiers held their way, 
Had prisoners been in Russia; 

And sorrowful men they were, when they 
The frontier reached of Prussia. 


For there they heard of a dire event,— ~s5 
How the world ’gainst France had risen, 
her 


Grande armée had shattered and shent, 
And taken her Emperor prisoner. 


They mingled their tears, these two gren- 


adiers, 
To the sad tale ever returning; 10 
“Oh would,” said one, “that my days were 
done! 


My old wounds, how they’re burning!” 


“All’s up!” said the other; “and sooner than 
than not 
I would die like you, never doubt me; 
But a wife and child at home I've got, 15 
And they must be starved without me!” 


“Hang wife and child! It is something more, 
And better far, that I pant for; 

My Emperor prisoner! My Emperor! 
Let them go beg what they want for! 20 


“Tf I die just now, as ’tis like I may, 
Then, comrade, this boon grant me, 
Take my body with you to France away, 
And in France’s dear earth plant me. 
“The Croix dHonneur, with its crimson 
band, 25 
On my heart see that you place it; 

Then give me my rifle in my hand, 
And my sword, around me brace it. 


“So will I lie, and listen all ear, 
Like a sentinel, low in my bed there, 30 
Till the roar of the cannon some day I hear, 
And the chargers’ neigh and their tread 
there. 


“Then I'll know ’tis my Emperor riding by; 


The sabres flash high that attend him, 
And out from my grave full-armed spring 
ip 35 
The Emperor! to shield and defend him!” 


“WENN ICH IN DEINE AUGEN SEH’” 


Whene’er I look into thine eyes, 
Then every fear that haunts me flies; 
But when I kiss thy mouth, oh then 
I feel a giant’s strength again. 


Whene’er I couch me on thy breast, 5 
I know what heaven is to the blest; 

But when thou sayest, “I love thee!” 
Then must I weep, and bitterly. 


“Du LIEBST MICH NICHT, DU LIEBST MICH 
NICHT.” 


My love you cannot, cannot brook! 
I don’t let that distress me; 

So I but on thy face may look, 
In that’s enough to bless me. 


You hate, you hate, you hate me! is « 
Your rosy-red mouth’s greeting: 

But let me have that mouth to kiss, 
And I’m content, my sweeting! 


“EIN FICHTENBAUM STEHT EINSAM”’ 
A pine-tree stands alone on 
A bare bleak northern height; 
The ice and snow they swathe it, 
As it sleeps there, all in white. 


Tis dreaming of a palm-tree, 5 
In a far-off Eastern land, 

That mourns, alone and silent, 
On a ledge of burning sand. 


“VERGIFTET SIND MEINE LIEDER” 


My songs, they are poisoned—poisoned! 
How otherwise could it be? 

Over the flowers of my life’s fresh hours 
Has poison been poured by thee. 


My songs, they are poisoned—poisoned!  ; 
How otherwise could it be? 
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Many serpents I bear in my heart, and there 
I bear with them, thee, love, thee. 


“ICH HAB’ IM TRAUM’ GEWEINET”’ 


In dreams, oh, I have wept, love! 
I dreamed in the grave you were laid; 
I awoke, and my cheek was wet, love, 
And tears still adown it strayed. 


In dreams, oh, I have wept, love! 5 
I dreamt you were false to me; 

I awoke, and I went on weeping 
Long, long and bitterly. 


In dreams, oh, I have wept, love! 
I dreamed you still held me dear; 10 
I awoke, and unto this hour, love, 
Weep many a scalding tear. 


LORELEY 


I cannot tell what’s coming o’er me, 
That makes me so eerie and low: 

An old-world legend before me, 
Keeps rising, and will not go. 


The air chills, day is declining, 5 
And smoothly Rhine’s waters run, 

And the peaks of the mountains are shining 
Aloft in the setting sun. 


A maiden of wondrous seeming, 
- Most beautiful, sits up there; 10 
Her jewels in gold are gleaming, 

She combs out her golden hair. 


With a comb of red gold she parts it, 
And still as she combs it, she sings; 

Her song pierces home to our hearts, it 15 
Has tones of a sweetness that stings. 


The boatman, he thrills as he hears it 
Out there in his little skiff: 
He sees not the reef as he nears it, 
He only looks up to the cliff. 20 


The waters will sweep, I am thinking, 
O’er skiff, and o’er boatman ere long; 

And this is, when daylight is sinking, 
What Loreley did with her song. 


“Du scHONES FISCHER-MADCHEN” 


My bonnie blithe fisher-maiden, 
Row in your boat to the strand; 


Come here and sit down beside me, 
And chat with me hand in hand. 


Rest your dear little head on my bosom, ; 
And be not so frightened, child; 

Every day you trust without thinking 
Yourself to the ocean wild. 


My heart is quite like the ocean, 

It has tempests, and ebb, and flow; 10 
And fine pearls lie there a-many, 

Down, down in its depths below. 


“Du BIST WIE EINE BLUME” 


Thou art even as a flower is, 
So gentle, and pure, and fair; 
I gaze on thee, and sadness 
Comes over my heart unaware. 


I feel as though I should lay, sweet, 5; 
My hands on thy head, with a prayer 
That God may keep thee alway, sweet, 
As gentle, and pure, and fair! 


“IN DEN KUSSEN WELCHE LUGE” 


Oh, the sweet lies lurk in kisses! 
Oh, the charm of make-believe! 

Oh, to be deceived sweet bliss is, 
Bliss still sweeter to deceive! 


What thou’lt grant, I know, my fairest, ; 
Vowing, “Nay, I never must!” 

I will trust whate’er thou swearest, 
I will swear what thou wilt trust. 


” 


“DAMMERND LIEGT DER SOMMERABEND 


The shades of the summer evening lie 
On forest and meadows green; 

The golden moon shines in the azure sky 
Through balm-breathing air serene. 


The cricket is chirping, the brooklet near, <; 
In the water a something stirs, 

And the wanderer can in the stillness hear 
A plash and a sigh through the furze. 


There all by herself the fairy bright 
Is bathing down in the stream; 10 
Her arms and throat, bewitching and white, 
In the moonshine glance and gleam. 
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“Eis WAR EIN ALTER KONIG” 


There was an aged king, 


as they laughed, and have flowers thrown in 
my face and pretend to be angry, until they 
told me their secrets or some other vastly 
important story. The fair Gertrude could 


His heart was heavy, his locks were grey; s scarcely contain her delight when I sat with 


This poor old king, he wedded 
A maiden. young and gay. 


There was a pretty foot-page, 


her; she was like a flaming rose, and when 
she ‘fell upon my neck I used to think she 
would burst into flame and go off in smoke 
in my arms. The fair Catherine used to melt 


_ His looks were fair, and his heart was1o away in tender melody, when she talked to 


light ; 
The sammet train he carried 
Of that queen so young and bright. 


Dost know the old, old story? 
So sweet in the telling, so sad to tell! 
They had both to die, oh the pity! 
They had loved each other too well. 


MEMOIRS 
Little VERONICA 


Whether it be because of the rhythmic 
beat of the oars, or the swaying of the boat, 
or the fragrance of the hills of the river bank, 
where joy doth grow, it always comes to 


me, and her eyes were of a blue pure and 
sweet such as I have never found in human 
beings or beasts and only very rarely in 
flowers; it was lovely to look upon them, and 


15 SO many sweet thoughts would come into my 


head as I gazed. But the fair Hedwig loved 
me; for when I came to her she bowed her 
head so that her black tresses fell over her 
blushing face, and her bright eyes shone like 


zo stars in the dark sky. Never a word came 


from her modest lips, and I, too, had noth- 
ing to say to her. I coughed, and she trembled. 
Often she would beg me through her sisters 
not to climb the rocks so fast, and not to 


25 bathe in the Rhine when I was hot with run- 


ning or had been drinking. I used to listen 
sometimes when she prayed devoutly before 
the little picture of the Virgin Mary, which, 
spangled with gold, and lit up by a little 


pass that the most troubled spirit finds peace 3° flickering lamp, stood in a niche of the hall 


in floating lightly in a little boat on the bosom 
of the dear, clear river Rhine. In truth; kind 
old Father Rhine cannot endure his children 
weeping; to stay their tears he takes them in 


his trusty arms and rocks them and tells them 3 


his most lovely tales and promises. them his 
most golden treasures, perhaps even the hoard 
of the Niblungs sunk there in the dim distant 
OAS tees a xs 


of the house. I heard clearly how she prayed 
the Mother of God to forbid Him to climb 
and drink and bathe. I might have loved her 
if she had been indifferent to me; and I was 


5 indifferent to her because I knew that she 


loved me. 

The fair Johanna was a‘cousin of the three 
sisters; I liked much to be with her. She 
knew the most beautiful stories, and when 


O! it is a fair country full of loveliness ,, she reached out of the window with her white 


and sunshine. The hills of the river bank are 
mirrored in the blue stream with their ruined 
castles and woods and ancient towns. There 
on their thresholds sit the townsfolk in the 


hand towards the hills, where all the happen- 
ings of the story had been, a spell was cast 
over me and I could see the old knights com- 
ing out of the ruined castles and hacking 


summer evenings and drink out of great 4; away at each other’s armour, and the Lore- 


mugs, and gossip, how the vines flourish, thank 
God, and how trials must be held in public, 
and how Marie Antoinette had been guillo- 
tined without more ado, and how the tobacco 


lei stood once more on the hill-top and sang 
her sweet, seductive song, and the Rhine 
lapped so peacefully, so wisely, and yet with 
such dreadful mocking—and the fair Johanna 


monopoly had raised the price of tobacco, solooked at me strangely, as warily, and as 


and how all men are equal, and what a capi- 

tal feilow Gorres is. i 
For my part I never bothered about such 

conversations, but much ‘preferred to sit with 


mysteriously brooding as though she _her- 
self belonged to the fairy world of which she 
told. She was a slim, pale girl; she was con- 
sumptive and had long, long thoughts; her 


the girls in the arched: window and laugh sseyes were clear as truth; her lips pious and 
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arched; in her features was a great story, but 
a sacred story—perhaps a legend of love? I 
know not, and I never had the courage to 
ask her. When I gazed for long upon her, I 
became peaceful and glad, and it was as 
though there were Sunday in my breast, and 
the angels were holding divine service in it. 

At such times I used to tell her stories of 
my childhood, and she always listened gravely, 
and, strange, when I could not remember the 
names, she used to call them to mind for me. 
When I asked her in my astonishment how 
she knew the names, she used to smile and 
tell me by way of answer that the birds had 
told her who had made their nest in the eaves 
of her window; and she would have me be- 
lieve that they were the very same. birds 
which, as a boy, I had once bought from the 
cruel peasant children with my pocket-money 
to let them fly away. But I believe that she 
knew everything, because she was so pale and 
died so young. She knew also when she was 
to die, and wished me to leave Andenach the 
day before. When I left her, she gave me 


S 


10 


15 


20 


both her hands—they were clear, white hands 2; 


and pure as the Host—and said: “You are 
very kind, and when you are angry, think of 
little Veronica, who is no more.” 


First IMPRESSIONS IN PARIS 


I had done and suffered much, and when 
the sun of the July Revolution rose in France 


° 


I was very weary and stood in need of some 35 


relaxation. The air of my own country was 
every day more unwholesome for me, and I 
had seriously to think of a change of climate, 
and I had visions; the clouds oppressed me 


and cut all sorts of terrible capers before , 


me. Often I thought the sun was a Prussian 
cockade; at night I dreamed of an ugly 
black vulture that ate my liver, and I was 
very melancholy. I also made the acquaint- 
ance of an old judge of Berlin who had passed 
‘many years in the fortress of Spandau, and 
he told me how unpleasant it is to have to 
‘wear irons in winter. It seemed to me very 
-unchristian not te warm the irons a little. If 
our chains were warmed a, little they would 
not make so unpleasant an impression, and 
even men of a chilly nature could then bear 
them well; care should also’ be taken to scent 
fetters with roses and laurel as they do here 


oO 


wn 
oO 


he had often been given oysters to: eat at 
Spandau. He said, “No,” and that. Spandau 
was far from the sea. Meat, too, he said, was 
rare there, and there was no. other winged 
creature than the flies that fell in the soup. 
At the same time I made the acquaintance of 
a French commis voyageur, who travelled in 
wine .and could not praise enough the jolly 
life in Paris, saying, how the sky is hung with 
fiddles, and how they sing from morning to 
night the Marseillaise and “En avant, mar- 
chons!” and “Lafayette aux cheveux blancs,” 
and how liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
written up at all the street corners; inciden- 
tally he praised the champagne of his firm, of 
whose cards he gave me a great number, and 
he promised me letters of introduction to the 
best Parisian restaurants, in case I should 
ever visit the capital in search of pleasure. 
And now as some sort of recreation is neces- 
sary, and Spandau is too far from the sea 
to eat oysters there, and the fly soup of 
Spandau did not attract me much, and also 
the Prussian chains are very cold in winter 
and .would not be good for my health, I 
made up my mind to go to Paris and in the 
fatherland of. champagne and the Marseillaise 
to drink the one and to hear the other, to- 
gether with “En avant, marchons!” and “La- 
fayette. aux cheveux blancs.” 

On May 1, 1831, I crossed the Rhine. I 
did not see the old river god, Father Rhine; 
I contented myself with throwing my visiting 
card into the water. I only saw the cathedral 
of Strassburg from a distance; he wagged his 
head like good Old Eckart when he sees a 
youngster going to the Venusberg. 

At Saint Denis I awoke from a sweet morn- 
ing sleep and heard for the first. time the cry 
of the driver—‘‘Paris!. Paris!” —and the hand- 
bells of the cocoa-sellers.. Here already you 
breathe the air of the capital which is visible 
on the horizon. An old rascal of a tout tried 
to persuade me to visit the tombs of the 


; kings, but I had not come to France to see 


the kings; I contented myself with letting 
the guide tell me the legends of the place, 
how, for instance, the wicked Pagan king had 
Saint Denis’ head cut off, and the Saint ran 


o from Paris to Saint Denis with his head in his 


hand to be buried there, and to have the 
place called after him. “If you think,” said my 
guide, “if you think of the distance you can- 
not but be amazed at the miracle that any 


in this country. I asked my old judge if ss one could go so far on foot without a head” 
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—and he added with a strange smile: “Dans 
des cas pareils il n’y a que le premier pas 
qui cote.” It was worth two francs and I gave 
them to him pour l’amour de Voltaire, whose 
mocking smile I had already met in him. In 
twenty minutes I was in Paris, and entered 
through the triumphal arch of the Boule- 
vard Saint Denis, which was originally erected 
in honour of Louis XIV, but now served to 
glorify my entry into Paris. I was really sur- 
prised by the crowd of gay people, dressed 
very tastefully like fashion plates. Then I 
was impressed by them all speaking French, 
which is with us the mark of the polite world; 
but everybody is as polite here as the aristo- 
cracy in my country. The men were all so 
courteous, and the lovely ladies all so smiling. 
If any one jostled me without at once beg- 
ging my pardon, then I could wager that he 
was a fellow countryman; and if ever a pretty 
woman looked sourly, then she had either 
been eating Sauerkraut or could read Klop- 
stock in the original. I found everything so 
amazing, and the sky was so blue, and the 
air so sweet, so generous, and the beams of 
the July sun flickered hither and thither; the 
cheeks of the fair Lutetia were touched 
with the flaming kisses of that sun, and in 
her bosom her bridal nosegay was not yet 


withered. At the street corners “Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité’” had in places been 
erased. 


I sought at once the restaurants for which 
I had my letters of introduction; the pro- 
prietors assured me that they would have re- 
ceived me without letters of introduction, that 
I had such an honest and distinguished ap- 
pearance as to be a recommendaton in itself. 
Never did a German cookshop-keeper say the 
like to me, even if he thought it; such a 
fellow thinks that he must say nothing pleas- 
ant, and that his German frankness compels 
him only to say to one’s face disagreeable 
things. In the manners and speech of the 
French there is so much of that precious 
flattery that costs so little and yet is so 
kindly and refreshing. My poor sensitive soul, 
that often recoiled in shyness from German 
coarseness, opened out to the flattering sounds 


HEINRICH HEINE 


so that we might say pleasant things to our 
fellow men. 
There was a hitch in my French when I 
arrived; but after half an hour’s conversa- 
5 tion with a little flower-seller in the Passage 
de l’Opéra, my French, which had grown rusty 
since the Battle of Waterloo, became fluent 
again and I stumbled about in the most gal- 
lant conjugations and explained to my little 


1o friend the Linnaean system, by which flowers 


are classified according to the filaments; she 
herself followed another method and divided 
the flowers into those which smelled sweet 
and those which smelled offensive. I believed 


1; that she applied the same method of classifica- 


tion to men. She was astonished that I was 
so learned, in spite of my youth, and she 
trumpeted the fame of my learning through 
all the Passage de l’Opéra. I drank in delight- 


zo edly the sweet scents of flattery and was much 


amused. I walked on flowers, and many a 
roast pigeon flew into my open gaping maw. 
What amusing things I saw on my arrival! 
All the notabilities of public pleasure and 


23 Official absurdity. 


Paris delighted me much with the cheeriness 
which appears in everything, and influences 
even the most doleful disposition. Strange! 
Paris is the scene of the greatest tragedies of 


30 the history of the world, tragedies at the mem- 


ory of which hearts in the most distant lands 
tremble, eyes grow wet; but it is with the spec- 
tator of these great tragedies as it was once 
with me when I saw the Tour de Nesle at the 


35 Porte St. Martin. I was sitting behind a lady 


who was wearing a hat of rose-red gauze, and 
this hat was so wide that it cut off altogether 
my view of the stage, so that I could see the 
tragedy enacted through the red gauze of the 


4ohat, so that all the horrors of the Tour de 


Nesle appeared in the rosiest light. Yes, there 
is such a rosy light in Paris, which makes 
bright every tragedy for the spectator, so 
that it does not touch his enjoyment of life, 


4s and so the terrors which we bring to Paris 


lose their most bitter sting. Sorrows are 
strangely softened. In the air of Paris wounds 
are healed quicker than anywhere else; there 
is something so noble, so gentle, so sweet in 


of French urbanity. God gave us our tongues 5° the air, as in the people themselves. 


ALEXANDER SERGEYEVICH PUSHKIN 
(1799-1837) 


Russia’s greatest poet, Alexander Sergeyevich 
Pushkin, was brought up in the frivolous Rus- 
sian society of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. As this society aimed to imitate the 
French society of the eighteenth century, it was 
largely artificial. After his graduation from the 
Lyceum of Tsarskoye Selo, he led a dissipated 
life in St. Petersburg, gambling, drinking, duel- 
ling, and making love. He was a member of the 
advanced literary school and produced a roman- 
tic epic, Ruslan and Lyudmila, which brought 
him fame. He also wrote some odes extolling 
freedom. These brought him exile to South Rus- 
sia. 

In the Caucasus the family of General Rayev- 
sky introduced Pushkin to the poetry of Byron. 
In his narrative tales of the Caucasus he shows 
the influence of Byron’s oriental tales. Later he 
wrote a novel in verse, Evgeni Onegin, suggested 
by the English poet’s Don Juan but lacking the 
satirical tone of Byron. The influence of Byron 
is reflected in the subject matter rather than in 
the form. 

Social difficulties and a lack of reverence ex- 
pressed in a letter on atheism caused Pushkin’s 
banishment to his mother’s estate near a small 
village. From his old nurse he heard many Rus- 
sian folktales, which furnished him themes for 
future poetry and prose tales. He also spent con- 
siderable time in reading, especially Shakespeare. 
The result of this last interest was Boris God- 
unov, an historical tragedy of the chronile type. 

The new emperor Nicholas I allowed Pushkin 
to come to Moscow but made his special protec- 
tion a means of controlling the poet’s movements 


and of censoring his poetry. He was never again 
to act voluntarily unless he eluded the vigilance 
of the police. The last years of his life were 
further shadowed by a burden of debt, an un- 
sympathetic marriage, and an indifferent reception 
to his work. Finally he was killed in a duel 
fought because of his jealousy at the attention 
paid to his wife by a Frenchman. 

Pushkin’s prose was largely influenced by 
French prose of the eighteenth century. He is 
precise and restrained in expression. ‘‘The Queen 
of Spades,” his finest story, is most concentrated 
and tense, for every word counts. Pushkin’s 
poetry also reflects his French training, for it 
has the gaiety and charm of French poetry. His 
poetry written before 1830 is essentially lyrical 
and filled with personal feeling, somewhat ideal- 
ized In a series of poems written for the cele- 
brations on October 19, the anniversary of the 
founding of the Lyceum, he expresses his devo- 
tion to his schoolfellows. Other poems were in- 
spired by experiences or love affairs. Later his 
poetry became more objective and impersonal. 
To this period belongs his masterpiece, ‘The 
Bronze Horseman,” the story of a clerk crazed by 
the loss of his sweetheart in a flood The poor 
clerk cursed the bronze statue of Peter the Great, 
whom he regards as the author of his misery be- 
cause Peter built St. Petersburg on a marsh. 
The majesty of the theme and the nobleness of 
the treatment make this the greatest poem in the 
Russian language. 

The translation of the following poems is that 
of Thomas B. Shaw in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for 1845. 


LAST STANZA OF ODE ON NAPOLEON 
(1821) 


Thou shalt redeem thy usurpation, 

Thy long career of war and crime, 

In exile’s eating desolation. 

Beneath a far and stranger clime. 

And oft the midnight sail shall wander 5 
By that lone isle, thy prison-place, 

And oft a stranger there shall ponder, 

And o’er the stone a pardon trace, 

Where mused the Exile, oft recalling 

The well-known clang of sword and lance, 10 
The yells, Night’s icy ear appalling; 
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His own blue sky—the sky of France; 
Where, in his loneliness forgetting 

His broken sword, his ruin’d throne, 

With bitter grief, with vain regretting, 15 
On his fair Boy he mused alone. 


But shame, and curses without number, 
Upon that reptile head be laid, 

Whose insults now shall vex the slumber 

Of him—that sad discrownéd shade! 20 
No! for his trump the signal sounded, 

Her glorious race when Russia ran; 

His hand, ’mid strife and battle, founded 
Eternal liberty for man! 


678 ALEXANDER SERGEYEVICH PUSHKIN 
I drink alone; and Fancy’s spells awaken— 
TO’... , (*TO MMES KERN”) (1825) With a vain industry—the voice of friends; 


Yes! I remember well our meeting, 
When first thou dawnedst on my sight, 

Like some fair phantom past me fleeting, 
Some nymph of purity and light. 


By weary agonies surrounded, 5 
’*Mid toil, ’mid mean and noisy care, 

Long in mine ear thy soft voice sounded, 
Long dream’d I of thy features fair. 


Years flew; Fate’s blast blew ever stronger, 
Scattering mine early dreams to air, 10 
And thy soft voice I heard no longer— 
No longer saw thy features fair. 


Tn exile’s silent desolation 
Slowly dragg’d on the days for me— 
Orphan’d of life, of inspiration, 15 
Of tears, of love, of deity. 


I woke—once more my heart was beating— 
Once more thou dawnedst on my sight, 

Like some fair phantom past me fleeting, 
Some nymph of purity and light. 20 


My heart has found its consolation— 
All has revived once more for me— 
And vanish'd life, and inspiration, 
And tears, and love, and deity. 


OCTOBER 19, 1825 


The woods have doff'd their garb of purply 
gold; 
The faded fields with silver frost are steaming; 


Through the pale clouds the sun, reluctant | 


gleaming, 


Behind the circling hills his disk hath roll’d. | 


Blaze brightly, hearth! my cell is dark and 
lonely; 5 

And thou, O Wine, thou friend of Autumn 
chill, 

Pour through my heart a joyous glow—if 
only 

One moment’s brief forgetfulness of ill! 


Ay, I am very sad; no friend is here 
With whom to pledge a long unlooked-for 


meeting, 10 | 


To press his hand in eagerness of greeting, 


No well-known footstep strikes mine ear 
forsaken, * 15 
No well-beloved face my heart attends. 


I drink alone; ev’n now, on Neva’s shore, 


Haply my name on friendly lips has 
trembled] =: 

Round that bright board, say, are ye all 
assembled? 


Are there no other names ye count no more? 20 


Has our good custom been betray’d by 
others? 

Whom hath the cold world lured from ye 
away? 


Whose voice is silent in the call of brothers? 
Who is not come? Who is not with you? Say! 


[Three stanzas on the absent and deceased 
omitted. ] 


The bond that binds us, friends, is fair and 
true! 25 
Destructionless as the soul, and as eternal— 
Careless and free, unshakable, fraternal, 
Beneath the Muses’ friendly shade it grew. 
We are the same: wherever Fate may guide 
us, 
Or Fortune lead—wherever we may go, 30 
The world is aye a foreign land beside us; 
Our Fatherland is Tsarskoé Selo. 


From clime to clime, pursued by storm and 
stress, 

In Destiny’s dark nets long time I wrestled, 

Until on Friendship’s lap I fluttering nestled, 

And bent my weary head for his caress . . . 36 

With wistful prayers, with visionary grieving, 

With all the trustful hope of early years, 

I sought new friends with zeal and new 
believing ; 

And bitter was their greeting to mine ears. 4o 


And even here, in this lone dwelling-place 
Of desert-storm, of cold, and desolation, 


| There was prepared for me a consolation: 


Three of ye here, O friends! did I embrace. 


| Thou enteredst first the poet’s house of 


sorrow, 45 
O Pustchin! thanks be with thee, thanks, and 
praise 


Ev’n exile’s bitter day from thee could borrow 


And wish him life and joy for many a year. | The light and joy of old Lyceum-days. 
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Thee too, my Gortchakoff; although thy name 

Was Fortune’s spell, though her cold gleam 
was on thee, 50 

Yet from thy noble thought she never won 
thee: 

To honour and thy friends thou’rt still the 
same, 

Far different paths of life to us were fated, 

Far different roads before our feet were traced, 


In a by-road, but for a moment: mated, a 


We met by chance, and brotherly embraced. 


When sorrow’s flood o’erwhelm’d me, like a | 


sea; 
And like an orphan, houseless, poor, un- 
friended, 


My head beneath the storm I sadly bended, 

Seer of the Aonian maids! I look’d for thee: 60 
Thou camest—lazy child of inspiration, 

My Delvig; and thy voice awaken’d straight 
In this numb’d heart the glow of consolation; 
And I was comforted, and bless’d my fate. 


Even in infancy within us burn’d 65 
The light of song—the poet-spell had bound 
US; 


Even in infancy there flitted round us 
Two Muses, 


learn’d. 

Even then, I loved applause—that vain 
delusion !— 

Thou sang’st but for thy Muse, and for thy 
heart ; 


70 
I squander’d gifts and life with rash profusion, 
Thou cherishedst thy gifts in peace apart. 


The worship of the Muse no care beseems; 
The beautiful is calm, and high, and holy; 


Youth is a cunning counsellor—of folly!— ;; 
Lulling our senses with vain and empty 
dreamsi.-) 


Upon the past we gaze—the same, yet other— 

And find no trace. We wake, alas! too late. 

Was it not so with us, Wilhelm, my 
brother ?— 

My brother in our Muse as in our fate! g0 

tis time! Let us once more be free! 

not worth this torturing 


Tis time, 

The — world’s 
resistance! 

Beneath retirement’s 
istence— 

Thee, my belated friend—I wait for thee! 

Come! with the flame of an _ enchanted 
story 


shade will glide ex- 


whose sweet glamour soon we | 


85 


Tradition’s lore shall wake, our hearts to 
move; 
We'll talk of Caucasus, of war, of glory, 


Of Schiller, and of genius, and of love. 


Tis time no. less for me. . 
amain! 
Behold, a joyful meeting is before us; 
Think of the poet’s prophecy; for o’er us 
A year shall pass, and we shall meet again! 
My vision’s covenant shall have fulfilling; 
A year—and I shall be with ye once more! 
Oh, then, what shouts, what hand-grasps warm 
and thrilling! 95 
What goblets skyward heaved with merry roar! 


. Friends, feast 


go 


Upon our Union consecrated be 

The first we drain—fill higher yet, and higher! 

Bless it, O Muse, in strains of raptured fire! 

Bless it! All hail, Lyceum! hail to thee!— 100 

To those who led our youth with care and 
praises, 

Living and dead! the next we grateful fill; 

Let each, as to his lips the cup he raises, 

The good remember, and forget the ill. 


Feast, then, while we are here, while yet we 


may: 105 
Hour after hour, alas! Time thins our 
numbers; 


One pines afar, one in the coffin slumbers; 

Days fly; Fate looks on us; we fade away; 

Bending insensibly to earth, and chilling, 

We near our starting-place with many a 
groan... 

Whose lot will be in old age to be filling, 

On this Lyceum-day, his cup alone? 


110 


Unhappy friend! Amid a stranger race, 

Like guest intrusive, that superfluous lingers, 

He'll think of us that day, with quivering 
fingers 

Hiding the tears 
TAGS ~ a 

O, may he then at least, in mournful gladness, 

Pass with his cup this day for ever dear, 

As even I, in exile and in sadness, 

Yet with a fleeting joy, have pass’d it here! 120 


115 


that wet his wrinkled 
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(An Elegy on the Portrat of Field-Marshal Barclay 
de Tolly by the English painter Dawe, m the 
Winter Palace.) 


In the Tsar’s palace stands a hall right nobly 
builded; 
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Its walls are neither carved, nor velvet-hung, 
nor gilded, 

Nor here beneath the glass doth pearl or dia- 
mond glow; 

But wheresoe’er ye look, around, above, below, 

The quick-eyed Painter’s hand, now bold, now 
softly tender, 5 

From his free pencil here hath shed a magic 
splendour. 

Here are no village nymphs, no dewy forest- 
glades, 

No fauns with giddy cups, no snowy-bosom’d 
maids, 

No hunting-scene, no dance; but cloaks, and 
plumes and sabres, 


And faces sternly still, and dark with hero- 


labours. 10 

The Painter’s art hath here in glittering crowd 
portray’d 

The chiefs who Russia’s line to victory 
array’d; 

Chiefs in that great Campaign attired in fade- 
less glory 


Of the year Twelve, that aye shall live in 
Russian story. 
Here oft in musing mood my silent footstep 


strays, 15 
Before these well-known forms I love to stop 
and gaze, 


And dream I hear their voice, ’mid battle- 
thunder ringing. 

Some of them are no more; and some, with 
faces flinging 

Upon the canvas still Youth’s fresh and rosy 


bloom, 
Are wrinkled now and old, and bending to the 
tomb 20 


The laurel-wreathed brow. 
But chiefly one doth win me 
’Mid the stern throng. With new thoughts 
swelling in me 
Before that one I stand, and cannot lightly 
brook 


To take mine eye from him. And still, the | 


more I look, 
The more within my breast is bitterness 
awaked. 25 


He’s painted at full length. His brow, austere 
and naked, 

Shines like a fleshless skull, and on it ye may 
mark 


A mighty weight of woe. Around him—all is 
dark; 
Behind, a tented field. Tranquil and stern he 


raises 

His mournful eye, and with contemptuous 
calmness gazes. 30 

Be’t that the artist here embodied his own 
thought, 

When on the canvas thus the lineaments he 
caught, 

Or guided and inspired by some unknown 
Possession— 


I know not: Dawe has drawn the man with 
this expression. 


Unhappy chief! Alas, thy cup was full of 
gall; 35 

Unto a foreign land thou sacrificedst all. 

The savage mob’s dull glance of hate thou 
calmly balkedst, 

With thy great thoughts alone and silently 
thou walkedst; 

The people could not brook thy foreign-sound- 


ing name, 

Pursued thee with its yell, and piled thy head 
with shame, 40 

And by thy very hand though saved from ill 
and danger, 

Mockd at thy sacred age—thou hoary-headed 
stranger! 

And even he, whose soul could read thy noble 
heart, 

To please that idiot mob, blamed thee with 
cruelfarta 

And long with patient faith, defying doubt 
and terror, 45 

Thou heldest on unmoved, spite of a people's 
error; 

And, e’er thy race was run, wert forced at last 
to yield 


The well-earned laurel-wreath of many a 
bloody field, 

Fame, power, and deep-thought plans; and 
with thy sword beside thee 

Within a regiment’s ranks, alone, obscure to 


hide thee, 50 
And there, a veteran chief, like some young 
sentinel, 


When first upon his ear rings the ball’s whist- 
ling knell, 

Thou rushedst ’mid the fire, a warrior’s death 
desiring— 

In vain!— 


t t i! ’ i 
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O men! O wretched race! O worthy tears and 


Whom the blind age pursues with insults mad 
laughter! 


55 and mean, 
Priests of the moment’s god, ne’er thinking of | But gazing on whose face, some future genera- 
hereafter! tion 


How oft among ye, men! a mighty one is | Shall feel, as I do now, regret and admiration! 
seen, 


VICTOR MARIE HUGO 
(1802-1885) 


The popularity of the romances of Victor 
Marie Hugo has overshadowed his reputation as 
a dramatist and lyrical poet. But the first recog- 
nition of his talent was the prizes and pensions 
he received from the king for his poetry. While 
he was still at school, Hugo had been inspired 
by Virgil. Later he definitely turned toward 
romanticism through the influence of Chateau- 
briand. In the preface of his Cromwell, a long 
drama, he announced the views and aims of the 
new school. Before he reached the age of thirty, 
he had attacked the classical school of the eight- 
eenth century in three of his most characteristic 
productions: Songs of the Orient, a group of 
colorful poems on eastern subjects; Hernani, a 
romantic drama of honor; and Notre Dame de 
Paris, a melodramatic romance of medieval Paris. 
These works proclaimed Hugo the leader of the 
romanticists. 

Between the July Revolution of 1830 and the 
Revolution of 1848 Hugo changed from a royal- 
ist in politics to an ardent republican democrat. 
This change caused his banishment to Brussels 
in 1851 after the establishment of the Second 
Empire. It also affected his literary work, for he 
wrote satires against Napoleon III, whom he 
hated. From Brussels he went to the Island of 
Jersey and finally settled in Guernsey, where he 
remained until he returned to Paris in 1870. This 
period of exile gave him leisure to produce a 
series of narrative poems on themes chosen from 


various periods of world history, The Legend 
of the Centuries, and his most widely read ro- 
mances, Les Miserables and Toilers of the Sea. 

The chief faults of Hugo’s romances are a 
lack of humor and a lack of a sense of propor- 
tion. His novels are full of absurd improbabili- 
ties, weakness in characterization, digressions, 
and exaggerations. He seems to be obsessed with 
the idea of individual combat and the portrayal 
of monsters, such as Quasimodo. Yet in spite of 
their unevenness and diffuseness, the pathos, ter- 
ror, and picturesque diction of the romances give 
them a wide appeal. Hugo was a master of melo- 
dramatic and magnificent scenes, as the motion 
picture versions of Les Miserables and Notre 
Dame de Paris attest. 

In the successive books of poetry, Odes and 
Ballads, Songs of the Orient, Autumn Leaves, 
Songs of Twilight, Inner Voices, Sunbeams and 
Shadows, Contemplations, Songs of the Streets 
and Woods, The Art of being a Grandfather, 
Hugo’s unsurpassed lyrical talent is evident. ‘““No 
poet,” says Saintsbury, “has a rarer and more 
delicate touch of pathos, none a more imperious 
command of awe, of the vague, of the super- 
natural aspects of nature. The great peculiarity 
of Victor Hugo is that his poetry always trans- 
ports.” 

The translators of the poems selected from 
these volumes are indicated at the end of each 
poem. 


MORNING 


The mist of the morning is torn by the peaks, 
Old towers gleam white in the ray, 

And already the glory so joyously seeks 
The lark that’s saluting the day. 


Then smile away, man, at the heavens so 
fair, 5 
Though, were you swept hence in the night, 
From your dark, lonely tomb the owlets would 
stare 
At the sun rising newly as bright. 


But out of earth’s trammels your soul would 
have flown 
Where glitters Eternity’s stream, 
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And you shall have waked ’midst pure glories 
unknown, 
As sunshine disperses a dream. 
W. M. HarpInce. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 


That brow, that smile, that cheek so fair, 
Beseem my child, who weeps and plays: 
A heavenly spirit guards her ways, 
From whom she stole that mixture rare. 
Through all her features shining mild, 5 
The poet sees an angel there, 
The father sees a child. 


And by their flame so pure and bright, 
We see how lately those sweet eyes 


PIRATES’. SONG 


Have wandered down from Paradise, 10 
And still are lingering in its light. 


All earthly things are but a shade 

Through which she looks at things above 
And sees the holy Mother-maid, 

Athwart her mother’s glance of love. 15 


She seems celestial songs to hear, 
And virgin souls are whispering near, 
Till by her radiant smile deceived, 
I say, “Young angel, lately given, 


When was thy martyrdom achieved? 20 
And what name dost thou bear in 
heaven?” 


DvuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
MADELAINE 


List to me, O Madelaine! 

Now the snows have left the plain, 
Which they warmly. cloaked. 

Come into the forest groves, 

Where the notes that Echo loves 5 
Are from horns evoked. 


Come! where Springtide, Madelaine, 
Brings a sultry breath from Spain, 
Giving buds their hue; 
And, last night, to glad your eye, 10 
Laid the floral marquetry, 
Red and gold and blue. 


Would I were, O Madelaine, 
As the lamb whose wool you train 
Through your tender hands. 15 
Would I were the bird that whirls 
Round, and comes to peck your curls, : 
_ Happy in such bands. 


Were I e’en, O Madelaine, 

Hermit whom the herd disdain 20 
In his pious cell, 

When your purest lips unfold 

Sins which might to all be told, 
As to him you tell. 


Would I were, O Madelaine, - 25 
Moth that murmurs ’gainst your pane, 
Peering at your rest, 
As, so like its woolly wing, 
Ceasing scarce its fluttering, 
Heaves and sinks your breast. 30 


If you seek it, Madelaine, 


You may wish, and not in vain, 
For a serving host, 

And your splendid hall of state 

Shall be envied by the great, 
O’er the Jew King’s boast. 


If you name it, Madelaine, 

Round your head no more you'll train 
Simple marguerites, 

No! the coronet of peers, 


‘ Whom the queen herself oft fears, 


And the monarch greets. 


If you wish, O Madelaine! 

Where you gaze you long shall reign— 
For I’m ruler here! 

I’m the lord who asks your hand 

If you do not bid me stand 
Loving shepherd here! 


PIRATES’ SONG 


We’re bearing five-score Christian dogs 
To serve the cruel drivers: 

Some are fair beauties gently born, 
And some rough coral-divers. 

We hardy skimmers of the sea 
Are lucky in each sally, 

And, eighty strong, we send along 
The dreaded Pirate Galley. 


A nunnery was. spied ashore, 
We lowered away the cutter, 

And, landing, seized the youngest nun 
Ere she a cry could utter; 

Besides the creek, deaf to our oars, 
She slumbered in green valley, 

As, eighty strong, we sent along 
The dreaded Pirate Galley. 


“Be silent, darling, you must come— 
The wind is off shore blowing; 

You only change your prison dul] 
For one that’s splendid, glowing! 

His Highness dotes on milky cheeks, 
So do not make us dally”— 

We, eighty strong, who send along 
The dreaded Pirate Galley. 


She sought to flee back to her cell, 
And called us each a devil! 

We dare do aught becomes Old Scratch, 
But like a.treatment civil, 

So, spite of buffet, prayers, and calls— 
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Too late her friends to rally— 30 
We, eighty strong, bore her along 
Unto the Pirate Galley. 


The fairer for her tears profuse, 
As dews refresh the flower, 
She is well worth three purses full, 35 
And will adorn the bower— 
For vain her vow to pine and die 
Thus torn from her dear valley: 
She reigns, and we still row along 
The dreaded Pirate Galley. 40 
H. L. WILLIAMs. 


NAPOLEON 


Angel or demon! thou,—whether of light 

The minister, or darkness—still dost sway 

This age of ours; thine eagle’s soaring flight 

Bears us, all breathless, after it away. 

The eye that from thy presence fain would 
stray, 

Shuns thee in vain; 
thrown 

Rests on all pictures of the living day, 

And on the threshold of our time alone, 

Dazzling, yet sombre, stands thy form, Na- 

poleon! 


5 
thy mighty shadow 


Thus, when the admiring stranger’s steps 
explore 10 

The subject-lands that ‘neath Vesuvius be, 

Whether he wind along the enchanting shore 

To Portici from fair Parthenope, 

Or, lingering long in dreamy reverie, 

O’er loveliest Ischia’s od’rous isle he stray, 15 

Wooed by whose breath the soft and am’rous 
sea 

Seems like some languishing sultana’s lay, 

A voice for very sweets that scarce can win 

its way. 


Him, whether Pestum’s solemn fane de- 
tain, 

Shrouding his soul with meditation’s 
power ; 20 

Or at Pozzuoli, to the sprightly strain 

Of tarantella danced ‘neath Tuscan tower, 

Listening, he while away the evening hour; 

Or wake the echoes, mournful, lone and 
deep, 

Of that sad city, in its dreaming bower 2s 

By the volcano seized, where mansions 
keep 


The likeness which they wore at that last fatal 
sleep; 


Or be his bark at Posilippo laid, 

While as the swarthy boatman at his side 

Chants Tasso’s lays to Virgil’s pleaséd 
shade, 30 

Ever he sees, throughout that circuit wide, 

From shaded nook or sunny lawn espied, 

From rocky headland viewed, or flow’ry 


shore, 
From sea, and spreading mead alike des- 
cried, 
The Giant Mount, tow’ring all objects 
o'er, 35 
And black’ning with its breath th’ horizon 
evermore! 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
SUNSET 


The sun set this evening in masses of cloud, 
The storm comes to-morrow, then calm be 
the night, 
Then the Dawn in her chariot refulgent and 
proud, 
Then more nights, and still days, steps of 
Time in his flight. 
The days shall pass rapid as swifts on the 


wing, 5 
O’er the face of the hills, o’er the face of the 
seas, 


O’er streamlets of silver, and forests that ring 

With a dirge for the dead, chanted low by 
the breeze; 

The face of the waters, the brow of the mounts 

Deep scarred but not shrivelled, and woods 


tufted green, 10 
Their youth shall renew; and the rocks to the 
founts 
Shall yield what these yielded to ocean, their 
queen. 


But day by day bending still lower my head, 
Still chilled in the sunlight, soon I shall have 


cast, 
At height of the banquet, my lot with the 
dead, 15 
Unmissed by creation aye joyous and vast. 


Toru Dutt. 
SONG OF LOVE 


If there be a velvet sward 
By dewdrops pearly drest, 
Where through all seasons fairies guard 
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Flowers by bees carest, 
Where one may gather, day and night, 5 
Roses, honeysuckle, lily white, 
I fain would make of it a site 

For thy foot to rest. 


If there be a loving heart 
Where Honour rules the breast, 10 
Loyal and true in every part, 
That changes ne’er molest, 
Eager to run its noble race, 
Intent to do some work of grace, 
I fain would make of it a place 15 
For thy brow to rest. 


And if there be of love a dream 
Rose-scented as the west, 
Which shows, each time it comes, a gleam,— 
A something sweet and blest,— 20 
A dream of which heaven is the pole, 
A dream that mingles soul and soul, 
i fain of it would make the goal 
Where thy mind should rest. 
Toru Dutt. 


YE MARINERS WHO SPREAD YOUR 


SAILS 


Ye mariners! ye mariners! each sail to the 
breeze unfurled, 


In joy or sorrow still pursue your course | 


around the world; 

And when the stars next sunset shine, ye 
anxiously will gaze 

Upon the shore, a friend or foe, as the windy 
quarter lays. 


Ye envious souls, 
statue’s base will bite; 

Ye birds will sing, ye bending boughs wih 
verdure glad the sight; 

The ivy root in the stone entwined, will cause 
old gates to fall; 

The church-bell sound to work or rest the vil- 
lagers will call. 


Ye glorious oaks will still increase in solitude 


profound, 
Where the far west in distance lies as evening 
veils around; 10 


Ye willows, to the earth your arms in mourn- 
ful trail will bend, 

And back again your mirror’d forms the 
water’s surface send. 


with spiteful tooth, the 


Ye nests will Eales Berean Ae youthful 
progeny ; 

Embraced in furrows of the earth the germ- 
ing grain will lie; 

Ye lightning-torches still your streams will 
cast into the air, 15 

Which like a troubled spirit’s course float 
wildly here and there. 


Ye thunder-peals will God proclaim, as doth 
the ocean wave; 

Ye violets will nourish still the flower that 
April gave; 

Upon your ambient tides will be man’s stern- 
est shadow cast; 

Your waters ever will roll on when man him- 
self is past. 20 


All things that are, or being have, or those 
that mutely lie, 

Have each its course to follow out, or object 
to descry; 

Contributing its little share to that stupend- 
ous whole, 

Where with man’s teeming race combined crea- 
tion’s wonders roll. 


The poet, too, will contemplate th’ Almighty 
Father’s love, 

Who to our restless minds, 
darkness from above, 
Hath given the heavens that glorious urn of 

tranquil majesty, 
Whence in unceasing stores we draw calm 
and serenity. 
AUTHOR OF Critical Essays. 


25 
with light and 


APOSTROPHE TO NATURE 


O Sun! bright face aye-undefiled; 


| O flowers i’ the valley blooming wild; 


Caverns, dim haunt of Solitude; 
Perfume whereby one’s step’s beguiled 
Deep, deep into the sombre wood ;— 5 


O sacred mounts that heavenward climb, 
White as a temple-front, sublime; 
Old oaks, that centuries’ might inherit,— 
Somewhat whereof I feel (what time 
"Neath you I stand) endues my spirit ;—10 


O Virgin forest, crystal spring, 
Lake where no storm for long can fling 
Darkness, clear heaven-reflecting face;— 
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Pure soul of Nature unslumbering, 


What think you of this bandit base? 15 | 


NeELson R. TYERMAN. 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


It snowed. A defeat was our conquest red! 
For once the eagle was hanging its head. 


Sad days! the Emperor turned slowly his back |! 


On smoking Moscow, blent.orange and black. 
The winter burst, avalanche-like, to reign =; 
Over the endless blanched sheet of the plain. 
Nor chief nor banner in order could keep, 


The wolves of warfare were ’wildered like : 


sheep. 
The wings from centre could hardly be known 
Through snow o’er horses and carts o’er- 


thrown, 10 
Where froze the wounded. In the bivouacs for- 
lorn 


ing morn: 
Mute were the bugles, while the men bestrode 
Steeds turned to marble, unheeding the goad. 


The shells and bullets came down with the | 


snow 15 

As though the heavens hated these poor troops 
below. 

Surprised at trembling, though it was with | 
cold, 

Who ne’er had trembled out of fear, the vet- 
erans bold 


Marched stern; to grizzled moustache hoar- 
frost clung 
*Neath banners that in leaden masses hung. 20 


It snowed, went snowing still. And chill the 
breeze 

Whistled upon the glassy endless seas, 

Where naked feet on, on for ever went, 

With nought to eat, and not a sheltering tent. 

They were not living troops as seen in war, 25 

But merely phantoms of a dream, afar 

In darkness wandering, amid the vapour 
dim,— 

A mystery; of shadows a procession grim, 

Nearing a blackening sky, unto its rim. 

Frightful, since boundless, solitude behold 30 

Where only Nemesis wove, mute and cold, 

A net all snowy with its soft meshes dense, 

A shroud of magnitude for host immense; 

Till every one felt as if left alone 

In a wide wilderness where no light shone, 3; 

To die, with pity none, and none to see 


That from this mournful realm none should 
geiuince: 

Their foes the frozen North and Czar—That, 
worst. 

Cannon were broken up in haste accurst 

To burn the frames and make the pale fire 
high, 40 

Where those lay down who never woke, or 
woke to die, 

Sad and commingled, groups that blindly fled 

Were swallowed smoothly by the desert dread. 


*Neath folds of blankness, monuments were 
raised 
O’er regiments. And History, amazed, 45 


, Could not record the ruin of this retreat, 


Unlike a downfall known before or the defeat 
Of Hannibal—reversed and wrapped in gloom! 
Of Attila, when nations met their doom! 

Perished an army—fled French glory then, so 


| Though there the Emperor! he stood and 
Strange sights and gruesome met the break- | 


gazed 
At the wild havoc, like a monarch dazed 
In woodland hoar, who felt the shrieking 
saw— 
He, living oak, beheld his branches fall, with 
awe. 
Chiefs, soldiers, comrades died. But still warm 
love 55 
Kept those that rose all dastard fear above, 
As on his tent they saw his shadow pass— 
Backwards and forwards, for they credited, 
alas! 
His fortune’s star! it could not, could not 
be 
That he had not his work to do—a destiny? 60 
To hurl him headlong from his high estate, 
Would be high treason in his bondman, Fate. 
But all the while he felt himself alone, 
Stunned with disasters few have ever known. 
Sudden, a fear came o’er his troubled soul, 6; 
What more was written on the Future’s scroll? 
Was this an expiation? It must be, yea! 
He turned to God for one enlightening ray. 
“Is this the vengeance, Lord of Hosts?” he 
sighed, 
But the first murmur on his parched lips 
died. 70 
“Is this the vengeance? Must my glory set?” 
A pause: his name was called; of flame a jet 
Sprang in the darkness;—a Voice answered: 
“No! 
Not yet.” 
Outside still fell the smothering snow. 
Was it a voice indeed? or but a dream? 55 


THE Swiss MERCENARIES 


It was the vulture’s, but how like the sea- 


bird’s scream. 
Toru Dott. 


THE LOVE-SONG 


Come, O Come! an unseen fiute 

"Mid the orchard-bowers is sighing !— 
Ah! the song that makes most mute 

Is the shepherd-song soft-dying. 


Breezes, ‘neath the elm vine-clad 5 
Gently fret the river-shadows.— 

Ah! the song that makes most glad 
Is the bird-song from the meadows. 


Be no care in thy bright breast, 
Let us love! Ay, love for ever!— 10 
Ah! the song the loveliest 
Is the love-song silenced never. 
Netson R. TYERMAN. 


THE SWISS MERCENARIES 


When the regiment of Halberdiers 
Is proudly marching by, 
The eagle of the mountain screams 
From out his stormy sky; 
Who speaketh to the precipice, 5 
And to the chasm sheer; 
Who hovers o'er the thrones of kings, 
And bids the caitiffs fear. 
King of the peak and glacier, 
King of the cold, white scalps— 10 
He lifts his head, at that close tread, 
The eagle of the Alps. 


O shame! those men that march below— 
O ignominy dire! 
Are the sons of my free mountains 15 
Sold for imperial hire. 
Ah! the vilest in the dungeon! 
Ah! the slave upon the seas— 
Is great, is pure, is glorious, 
Is grand compared with these, 20 
Who, born amid my holy rocks, 
In solemn places high, 
Where the tall pines bend like rushes 
When the storm goes sweeping by; 


Yet give the strength of foot they learned 2; 
By perilous path and flood, 

And from their blue-eyed mothers won, 
The old, mysterious blood; 

The daring that the good south wind 


Into their nostrils blew, 


And the proud swelling of the heart 


With each pure breath they drew; 
The graces of the mountain glens, 
With flowers in summer gay; 
And all the glories of the hills 
To earn a lackey’s pay. 


Their country free and joyous — 
She of the rugged sides— 

She of the rough peaks arrogant 
Whereon the tempest rides: 

Mother of the unconquered thought 
And of the savage form, 

Who brings out of her sturdy heart 
The hero and the storm; 

Who giveth freedom unto man, 
And life unto the beast; 

Who hears her silver torrents ring 
Like joy-bells at a feast; 


Who hath her caves for palaces, 
And where her chalets stand— 
The proud, old archer of Altorf, 
With his good bow in his hand. 
Is she to suckle gaolers? 
Shall shame and glory rest, 
Amid her lakes and glaciers, 
Like twins upon her breast? 
Shall the two-headed eagle, 
Marked with her double blow, 
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Drink of her milk through all those hearts 


Whose blood he bids to flow? 


Say, was it pomp ye needed, 
And all the proud array 
Of courtly joust and high parade 
Upon a gala day? 
Look up; have not my valleys 
Their torrents white with foam— 
Their lines of silver bullion 
On the blue hillocks of home? 
Doth not sweet May embroider 
My rocks with pearls and flowers? 
Her fingers trace a richer lace 
Than yours in all my bowers. 


Are not my old peaks gilded 
When the sun arises proud, 
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And each one shakes a white mist plume 7s 


Out of the thunder-cloud? 

O, neighbour of the golden sky— 
Sons of the mountain sod— 
Why wear a base king’s colours 

For the livery of God? 
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O shame! despair! to see my Alps 
Their giant shadows fling 

Into the very waiting-room 
Of tyrant and of king! 


O thou deep heaven, unsullied yet, 
Into thy gulfs sublime— 

Up azure tracks of flaming light— 
Let my free pinion climb: 
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Till from my sight, in that clear light, 
Earth and her crimes be gone— 90 
The men who act the evil deeds— 
The caitiffs who look on. 
Far, far into that space immense, 
Beyond the vast white veil, 
Where distant stars come out and shine, 05 
And the great sun grows pale. 
Bp. ALEXANDER. 


PROSPER MERIMEE 
(1803-1870) 


Prosper Mérimée, not a voluminous writer, 
was fascinated by the local color of strange 
countries which he rendered inio exquisite but 
simple prose. His novels and short stories, literary 
masterpieces, reveal a singular understanding 
of character and keen analysis of human mo- 
tives brought into play against scenic back- 
grounds washed in with masterly skill. His high 
gifts are most fully revealed perhaps in “Mateo 


MATEO FALCONE 


As you leave Porto Vecchio and journey 
north-west, towards the interior of the island, 
you find that the ground rises rather rapidly; 
and after a three hours’ jaunt along wind- 
ing paths, obstructed by huge boulders, and 
sometimes interrupted by ravines, you find 
yourself on the edge of a very extensive 
maquis. The maquis is the home of the Cor- 
sican shepherd and of all those who are at 
odds with the law. You must know that the 
Corsican farmer, to save himself the trouble 
of fertilising his land, sets fire to a certain 
amount of woodland. If the fire spreads far- 
ther than is necessary, so much the worse; 
come what come may, he is quite sure of ob- 
taining a good harvest by planting the ground 
fertilised by the ashes of the trees it formerly 
bore. When the ripe grain is gathered.—for 
they leave the straw, which it would require 
some labour to collect,—the roots which are 
left unburned in the ground put forth in the 
following spring very vigorous shoots, which 
reach a height of seven or eight feet in a few 
years. It is this species of dense underbrush 
which is called maquis. It consists of trees 
and bushes of different kinds, mingled to- 
gether as God pleases. Only with hatchet in 
hand can man open a path through it; and 
there are some maquis so dense and thick that 
even the wild sheep cannot break through. 

If you have killed a man, betake yourself 
to the maquis of Porto Vecchio, and you can 
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Falcone,” “La Venus d’Ille,” and “Carmen,” the 
inspiration for Bizet’s opera of the same name. 
The tragic intensity of his plots and the impetu- 
ousness of his characters have given him an im- 
portant place in the development of the short 
story. 

The translation of “Mateo Falcone” is that of 
George B. Ives used with the permission of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


and shot. Do not forget a brown cloak pro- 
vided with a hood, to serve as a covering and 
as a mattress. The shepherds will give you 
milk, cheese, and chestnuts, and you will 
have no reason to fear the law, or the dead 
man’s kindred, except when you are forced 
to go down into the town to replenish your 
stocks of ammunition. 

Mateo Falcone, when I was in Corsica, in 
18—, had his home about half a league from 
this maquis. He was a rather wealthy man 
for that country; living nobly—that is to say, 
without working—on the produce of his flocks, 
which were driven to pasture here and there 
upon the’ mountains by shepherds, a sort of 
nomadic people. When I saw him, two 
years subsequent to the episode I am about 
to relate, he seemed to me to be not more 
than fifty years old at most. Imagine a small, 
but sturdily built man, with curly hair as 
black as jet, aquiline nose, thin lips, large 
bright eyes, and a complexion of the hue of 
a boot-flap. His skill in marksmanship was 
considered extraordinary, even in his country, 
where there are so many good shots. For 
example, Mateo would never fire at a wild 
sheep with buckshot; but he would bring 
one down at a hundred and twenty yards 
with a bullet in the head or the shoulder, as he 
pleased. He used his weapons as readily at 
night as by day, and I was told of this in- 
stance of his skill, which will seem incredible 
perhaps to those who have not travelled in 
Corsica. A candle was placed at a distance 


live there in safety with a good rifle, powder, 35 of twenty-four yards, behind a piece of trans- 
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parent paper as large as a plate. He took bush of Corsican voltigeurs. After a stout 
aim, then the candle was extinguished, and, defence he had succeeded in beating a re- 
a minute later, in absolute darkness, he fired treat, hotly pursued, and firing from one rock 
and hit the paper three times out of four. after another. But he was only a little in ad- 

With such transcendent talent, Mateo Fal- s vance of the soldiers, and his wound made it 
cone had won a great reputation. He was impossible to reach the maguis before he was 
said to be as true a friend as he was a dan- overtaken. 


gerous enemy; always ready to oblige, and He went up to Fortunato and said: 
generous to the poor, he lived at peace with “You are Mateo Falcone’s son?” 

all the world in the district of Porto Vecchio.10 “Yes.” 

But the story was told of him, that at Corte, “I am Gianetto Sanpiero. I am pursued by 


where he married his wife, he had disposed the yellow collars. Hide me, for I can't go 
very summarily of a rival who was reputed to any farther.” 


be as redoubtable in war as in love; at all “What will my father say if I hide you 
events, Mateo was given credit for a certain 13 without his leave?” 

rifle shot which surprised the aforesaid rival “He will say that you did well.” 

as he was shaving in front of a little mirror “Who knows?” 

that hung at his window. When the affair “Hide me quick; they’re coming.” 

was forgotten, Mateo married. His wife, “Wait till my father comes home.” 


Giuseppa, gave him at first three daughterszo ‘‘Wait? damnation! They will be here in 
(which caused him to fret and fume), and _ five minutes. Come, hide me, or I'll kill you.” 


finally a son, whom he named Fortunato; he Fortunato replied with the utmost cool- 
was the hope of the family, the heir to the ness: 

name. The daughters were well married: their “Your gun’s empty, and there ain’t any 
father could at need rely upon the daggers >; cartridges left in your cerchera.” 

and carbines of his sons-in-law. The son was “T have my stiletto.” 

only ten years old, but he already gave rich “But can you run as fast I can?” 

promise for the future. He gave a leap and placed himself out of 


On a certain day in autumn, Mateo left the danger. 
house early, with his wife, to inspect one3o “You are not Mateo Falcone’s son! Will 
of his flocks at a clearing in the maquis. For- you let me be arrested in front of your 
tunato would have liked to go with them, but house?” 


the clearing was too far; moreover, some one The child seemed to be moved. 

must stay behind to watch the house; so the “What will you give me if I hide you?” he 
father refused; we shall see whether he had 35 said, drawing nearer. 

reason to repent. The bandit felt in a leather pocket that hung 


He had been absent several hours, and little from his belt and took out a five-franc piece, 
Fortunato was lying placidly in the sun, watch- which he had kept in reserve, no doubt, to 
ing the blue mountains, and thinking that, on buy powder. Fortunato smiled at sight of the 
the following Sunday, he was going to the 4osilver; he seized it and said to Gianetto: 
{own to dine with his uncle the caporal, when “Don’t be afraid.” 
he was suddenly interrupted in his medita- He instantly dug a great hole in a haystack 
tions by the report of a firearm. He rose and that stood near the house. Gianetto crept into 
turned towards the plain from which the it, and the child covered him so as to let him 
sound came. Other reports followed, at un- 4; have a little air to breathe, but so that it was 
equal intervals, coming constantly nearer. At impossible to suspect that the hay concealed a 
Jast, on a path leading from the plain to man. He conceived also an ingeniously crafty 
Mateo’s house, appeared a man wearing a_ idea, worthy of a savage. He took a cat and 
pointed cap such as the mountaineers wear, her kittens and placed them on the haystack, 
with a long beard, clad in rags, and hardly soto make it appear that it had not been dis- 
able to drag himself slong using his rifle as turbed recently. Then, noticing marks of blood 
a cane. He had received a bullet in the thigh. on the path near the house, he carefully 

That man was a bandit, who, having started covered them with dirt, and, when that was 
under cover of the darkness to go to the done, lay down again in the sun with the 
town for powder, had fallen into an am- ss most perfect tranquillity. 
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A few minutes later, six men in brown 
uniforms with yellow facings commanded by 
an adjutant halted in front of Mateo’s door. 
This adjutant was distantly related to the 
Falcones. (It is well known that in Corsica 
degrees of kinship are followed out much 
farther than elsewhere.) His name was Tio- 
doro Gamba; he was an active officer, greatly 
feared by the bandits, several of whom he 
had already run to earth. 

“Good-day, my young cousin,” he said to 
Fortunato, walking to where he lay; “how 
you've grown! Did you see a man pass by just 
now?” 

“Oh! I ain't as tall as you yet, cousin,” 
replied the child, with a stupid expression. 

“That will come. But tell me, didn’t you see 
a man pass?” 

“Didn’t I see a man pass?” 

“Yes, a man with a black velvet pointed cap 
and a red and yellow embroidered jacket?” 

“A man in a pointed cap and a red and yel- 
low embroidered jacket?” 

“Ves; answer at once, and don’t repeat my 
questions.” 

“Monsieur le curé passed our door this 
morning, on his horse Piero. He asked me 
how papa was and I told him—” 

“Ah! you little scamp, you are playing 
_ sly! Tell me quick which way Gianetto went; 
for he’s the man we ’re looking for and I 

am certain he took this path.” 
| “Who knows?” 

“Who knows? I know that you saw him.” 
| “Does a fellow see people pass when he’s 
| asleep?” 

“Vou weren’t asleep, good-for-nothing; the 
shots woke you.” 

“Do you think, cousin, that your guns 
| make such a great noise? My father’s car- 
| bine makes a lot more.” 

| “May the devil take you, you infernal 
rascal! I am perfectly sure you saw Gianetto. 
Perhaps you have hidden him even. Come, 
boys; go into the house, and see if our man 
isn't there. He was only going on one foot, 
| and he knows too much, the villain, to try to 
get to the maguis at that gait. Besides, the 
marks of blood stopped here.” 

“What will papa say?” queried Fortunato, 
with a mocking laugh. “What will he say 
when he knows that you went into his house 
when he was away?” 

“You good-for-nothing!” said Adjutant 
Gamba, taking him by the ear, “do you know 
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that it rests with me to make you change your 
tune? Perhaps, if I give you twenty blows or 
so with the flat of my sabre, you will con- 
clude to speak.” 

But Fortunato continued to laugh sneer- 
ingly. 

“My father is Mateo Falcone!” he said 
with emphasis. 

“Do you know, you little scamp, that I can 
take you to Corte or to Bastia? I’ll make 
you sleep in a dungeon, on straw, with irons 
on your feet, and I'll have you guillotined, 
if you don’t tell me where Gianetto Sanpiero 
iste 

The child laughed heartily at this absurd 
threat. 

“My father’s Mateo Falcone,” he repeated. 

“Adjutant,” said one of the voltigeurs in 

an undertone, “let us not get into a row with 
Mateo.” 
. Gamba was evidently perplexed. He talked 
in a low tone with his soldiers, who had al- 
ready searched the whole house. It was not 
a very long operation, for a Corsican’s cabin 
consists of a single square room. The furni- 
ture consists of a table, benches, chests, and 
household and hunting implements. Meanwhile 
little Fortunato patted his cat, and seemed to 
derive a wicked enjoyment from the embar- 
rassment of the voltigeurs and his cousin. 

A soldier approached the haystack. He 
saw the cat and thrust his bayonet carelessly 
into the hay, shrugging his shoulders, as if he 
realised that it was an absurd precaution. 


5 Nothing stirred; and the child's face did not 


betray the slightest excitement. 

The adjutant and his squad were at their 
wit’s end; they were already glancing mean- 
ingly toward the plain, as if proposing to re- 
turn whence they came, when their leader, 
convinced that threats would have no effect 
on Falcone’s son, determined to make one last 
effort, and to try the power of caresses and 
gifts. 

“You seem to be a very  wide-awake 
youngster, cousin,” said he. “You will go far. 
But you are playing a low game with me; and 
if I wasn't afraid of distressing my cousin 
Mateo, deuce take me if I wouldn't carry 
you off with me!” 

SBahie 

“But, when my cousin returns, I'll tell him 
the story, and he'll give you the lash till the 
blood comes, to punish you for lying.” 

“And then?” 
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“Vou will see. But, I say, be a good boy, 
and I'll give you something.” 

“And I'll give you a piece of advice, cousin: 
if you stay here any longer, Gianetto will be 
in the maquis, and then it will take more than 
one fox like you to catch him.” 

The adjutant took a silver watch from his 
pocket, worth perhaps thirty francs; and ob- 
serving that little Fortunato’s eyes sparkled 


as he looked at it, he said, holding it up atro 


the end of its steel chain: 

“Rascal! you'd like to have a watch like this 
hanging round your neck, and youd stroll 
through the streets of Porto Vecchio, as proud 


as a peacock; and people would ask you: 1; 


‘What time is it?’ and you'd say: ‘Look at 
my watch!” 

“When I’m big, my uncle the caporal will 
give me a watch.” 


“Ves; but your uncle’s son has got one now zo 


—not such a fine one as this, to be sure. Still, 
he’s younger than you.” 
The child sighed. 

“Well! would you like this watch, my little 
cousin?” 2 
Fortunato, with his eye fixed on the watch, 
resembled a cat to which a whole chicken is 
presented. As the beast feels sure that he is 
being made a fool of, he dares not touch it 


with his claws, and he turns his eyes away 30 


from time to time to avoid the risk of yielding 
to temptation; but he licks his chops every 
instant, and seems to say to his master: “What 


ee) 


a cruel joke this is! 


But Adjutant Gamba seemed to be in ear- 35 


nest in his offer of the watch. Fortunato did 
not put out his hand; but he said with a 
bitter smile: 

“Why do you make sport of me?” 


“By God! I am not joking. Just tell me 4o 


where Gianetto is, and this watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled an incredulous smile; and, 
fastened his black eyes on the adjutant’s, he 
strove to read therein how far he should put 
faith in his words. 

“May I lose my epaulets,” cried the adju- 
tant, “if I don't give you the watch on that 
condition! My comrades are witnesses; and 
I can’t go back on my word.” 


As he spoke, he held the watch nearer and 50 


nearer, so that it almost touched the child's 
pale cheek. His face betrayed the battle that 
was taking place in his mind between cov- 
etousness and respect for the duties of hos- 


mn 


lently, and he seemed on the point of suf- 
focation. Meanwhile the watch swung to and 
fro, turned, and sometimes touched the end 
of his nose. At:last, by slow degrees, his right 
hand rose toward the watch; the ends of his 
fingers touched it; and he felt the full weight 
of it on his hand, but still the adjutant did 
not let go the end of the chain. The face 
was sky-blue, the case newly polished—in the 
sun it shone like fire. The temptation was 
too great. 

Fortunato raised his left hand, too, and 
pointed with his thumb, over his left shoul- 
der, to the haystack against which he was 
leaning. The adjutant understood him in- 
stantly. He let go the end of the chain; 
Fortunato realised that he was the sole pos- 
sessor of the watch. He sprang up with the 
agility of a stag, and ran some yards away 
from the haystack, which the voltigeurs be- 
gan at once to demolish. 

They soon saw the hay begin to move; and 
a man covered with blood came forth, dagger 
in hand; but when he tried to raise himself, 
his stiffened wound prevented him from stand- 
ing erect. He fell. The adjutant threw himself 
upon him and tore his stiletto from his hand. 
In a trice he was securely bound, despite his 
resistance. 

Gianetto, lying on the ground and corded 
like a bundle of sticks, turned his head to- 
ward Fortunato, who had drawn near. 

“Son of !° he said, with more scorn 
than anger. 

The child tossed him the piece of silver 
which he had received from him, feeling that 
he no longer deserved it; but the outlaw 
seemed to pay no heed to that movement. 
He said to the adjutant, as coolly as possible: 

“T can’t walk, my dear Gamba; you will 
have to carry me to the town.” 

“You ran faster than a kid just now,” re- 
torted the cruel victor; “but never fear; I 
am so pleased to have caught you, that I 


4s would carry you on my back a whole league 


without getting tired. However, my boy, we'll 
make a litter for you with some branches and 
your cloak; and we shall find horses at Cres- 
poli’s farm.” 

“Good,” said the prisoner; “just put a 
little straw on your litter, too, so that I can 
be more comfortable.” 

While the voltigeurs busied themselves, 
some in making a sort of litter with chest- 


pitality. His bare breast rose and fell vio- ssnyt branches, others in dressing Gianetto’s 
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wound, Mateo Falcone and his wife suddenly 
appeared at a bend in the path leading to the 
maquis. The woman was stooping painfully 
beneath the weight of an enormous bag of 
chestnuts, while her husband sauntered along, 
carrying nothing save one rifle in his hand 
and another slung over his shoulder; for it is 
unworthy of a man to carry any other burden 
than his weapons. 

At sight of the soldiers, Mateo’s first 
thought was that they had come to arrest him. 
But why that thought? Had Mateo -any dif- 
ficulties to adjust with the authorities? No. 
He enjoyed an excellent reputation. He was, 
as they say, a person of good fame; but he 
was a Corsican and a mountaineer; and there 
are few Corsican mountaineers who, by care- 
fully searching their memory, cannot find 
some trifling peccadillo—such as a rifle shot, 
a dagger thrust, or other bagatelle. Mateo’s 
conscience was clearer than most, for he had 
not aimed his rifle at a man for more than 
ten years; but he was prudent none the less, 
and he placed himself in a position to make a 
stout defence, if need be. 

_ “Wife,” he said to Giuseppa, “put down 
your bag and be ready.” 

She instantly obeyed. He gave her the gun 
that he carried slung over his shoulder, which 


might be in his way. He cocked the one he .o 


had in his hand, and walked slowly toward 
his house, skirting the trees that lined the 
path, and ready, at the slightest hostile demon- 
| stration, to jump behind the largest trunk, 
| where he could fire without exposing himself. 
_ His wife followed at his heels, holding his 
spare gun and his cartridge-box. A good house- 
_wife’s work, in case of a fight, is to load her 
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but the short distance that separated them 
seemed to him terribly long. 

“Hallo! my old comrade,” he cried; “how 
goes it, old fellow? It’s me, Gamba, your 
cousin.” 

Mateo, without a word in reply, halted, 
and as the other spoke he raised the barrel of 
his gun slowly, so that it was pointed at the 
sky when the adjutant met him. 

“Good-day, brother,” said the adjutant, “it’s | 
a long while since I saw you.” 

“Good-day, brother.” 

“I looked in to say good-day to you and 
Cousin Pepa as I passed. We have had a 
long jaunt to-day; but we ought not to com- 
plain of fatigue, as we have made a famous 
capture. We have caught Gianetto San- 
piero.” 

“God be praised!” cried Giuseppa. “He 
stole a milch goat from us last week.” 

Those words made Gamba’s heart glad. 

“Poor devil!’ said Mateo, “he was hungry.” 

“The rascal defended himself like a lion,” ° 
continued the adjutant, slightly mortified; 
“he killed one of my men, and, not content 
with that, he broke Corporal Chardon’s arm; 
but there’s no great harm done; he was only 
a Frenchman. After that, he hid himself so 
completely that the devil himself couldn’t 
have found him. If it hadn’t been for my lit- 
tle cousin, Fortunato, I could never have un- 
earthed him.” 

“Fortunato!” cried Mateo. 

“Fortunato!” echoed Giuseppa. 

“Ves, Gianetto was hidden under the hay- 
stack yonder; but my little cousin showed 
me the trick. And I'll tell his uncle the 
caporal, so that he’ll send him a handsome 


present for his trouble. And his name and 
yours will be in the report I shall send the 
advocate-general.” 

“Malediction!’”’ muttered Mateo. 

They had joined the squad. Gianetto was 
already lying on the litter, ready to start. 
When he saw Mateo with Gamba, he smiled 


husband's weapons. 

The adjutant, on the other hand, was 
greatly disturbed to see Mateo advance thus 
| with measured steps, with rifle raised and 
finger on trigger. 

_ “If by any chance,” he thought, “Mateo 
proves to be related to Gianetto, or if he 
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is his friend and should take it into his head 
to defend him, the charges of his two rifles 
would reach two of us, as sure as a letter 
reaches its address; and suppose he should 
draw a bead on me, notwithstanding our re- 
lationship!” 

In his perplexity he adopted an extremely 
courageous course—he went forward alone 
toward Mateo, to tell him what had hap- 


50 


a strange smile; then, turning towards the 
door of the house, he spat on the threshold, 
saying: 

“House of a traitor!” 

Only a man who had made up his mind to 
die would have dared to utter the word 
traitor as applying to Falcone. A quick thrust 
of the stiletto, which would not have needed 
to be repeated, would have paid for the insult 


pened, accosting him as an old acquaintance; :- instantly. But Mateo made no other move- 
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ment than to put his hand to his forehead, like of his gun on the ground, then threw it over 
a man utterly crushed. his shoulder again and started back toward 
Fortunato had gone into the house when he _ the maquéis, calling to Fortunato to follow him. 
saw his father coming. He soon reappeared ‘The child obeyed. 
with a mug of milk, which he handed to 5 Giuseppa ran after Mateo and grasped his 
Gianetto with downcast eyes. arm, 
“Away from me!” shouted the outlaw in a “He is your son,” she said in a trembling 
voice of thunder. Then, turning to one of voice, fixing her black eyes on her husband's, 
the voltigeurs, “Comrade,” he said, “give me as if to read what was taking place in his 


a drink.” 10 mind. 

The soldier placed his gourd in his hands, “Let me alone,” replied Mateo, “I am his 
and the outlaw drank the water given him by father.” 
a man with whom he had recently exchanged Giuseppa embraced her son and entered her 


rifle shots. Then he asked that his hands cabin, weeping. She fell on her knees before 
might be bound so that they would be folded 15 an image of the Virgin and prayed fervently. 
on his breast, instead of behind his back. Meanwhile Falcone walked some two hundred 

“T like to lie comfortably,” he said. yards along the path, and did not stop until 

They readily gratified him; then the adju- they reached a narrow ravine into which he 
tant gave the signal for departure, bade adieu descended. He sounded the earth with the 
to Mateo, who made no reply, and marched 20 butt of his rifle, and found it soft and easy to 


down at a rapid pace towards the plain. dig. It seemed to him a suitable spot for his 
Nearly ten minutes passed before Mateo design. 
opened his mouth. The child glanced un-- ‘Fortunato, go and stand by that big stone.” 
easily, now at his mother and now at his The child did what he ordered, then knelt. 
father, who, leaning upon his gun, gazed at2; ‘Say your prayers.” 
him with an expression of intense wrath. “Father, father, don’t kill me!” 
“You begin well!” said Mateo at last, in a “Say your prayers!” Mateo repeated, in a 
voice which, although calm, was terrifying to terrible voice. 
one who knew the man. The child, stammering and sobbing, repeated 


“Father!” cried the child stepping forward,-o the Pater and the Credo. The father, in a 
with tears in his eyes, as if to throw himself loud voice, said Amen! at the end of each 


at his feet. prayer. 
But Mateo cried: “Are those all the prayers you know?” 
“Away from me!” “T know the Ave Maria, too, father, and 
And the child stopped and stood still, sob- 35 the litany my aunt taught me.” 

bing, a few steps from his father. “That’s very long, but no matter.” 


Giuseppa approached. She had spied the The child finished the litany in a feeble 
watch chain, one end of which protruded from voice, 


Fortunato’s shirt. “Have you finished?” 
“Who gave you that watch?” she asked in4o “Oh, father! mercy! forgive me! I won't 
a harsh tone. do it again! I will pray so hard to my uncle 
“My cousin the adjutant.” the caporal that he'll forgive Gianetto!” 
Falcone seized the watch, and hurled it He continued to speak; Mateo had cocked 
against a stone, breaking it into a thousand his gun, and he took aim at him, saying: 
pieces. ; rela haa 45 “May God forgive you!” 
“Woman,” he said, “is this child mine?” The child made a desperate effort to rise 


Giuseppa’s brown cheeks turned a brick red. and grasp his father’s knees; but he had not 
“What do you say, Mateo? Do you know time. Mateo fired, and Fortunato fell stark 


who youre talking to?” dead. 
“Well, this child is the first of his race that 50 Without glancing at the body, Mateo re- 
ever did an act of treachery.” turned to his house to fetch a spade, in order 


Fortunato's sobs and hiccoughs redoubled in to bury his son. He had taken only a few 


force, and Falcone still kept his lynx-eyes steps, when he met Giuseppa, who was running 
fastened on him. At last he struck the butt after them, terrified by the report, ; 
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“What have you done?” she cried. 
“Justice.” 
“Where is he?” 


“In the ravine. I am going to bury him. 


He died the death of a Christian; I will have a 
mass sung for him. Send word to my son-in- 
law Tiodoro Bianchi to come and live with 
us.” 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE 
(1804-1869) 


Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du 
Lundi firmly established his reputation as a 
critic. These Monday chats on literature ap- 
peared in the Constitutionel and the Moniteur 
during 1850-1852. About twenty years before, 
he had gained his first success with his articles 
on the French literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Saint-Beuve became the founder of modern 
criticism by superseding the critical rules of the 
eighteenth century with a wide study of litera- 
ture. He looked upon the critic as a secretary to 
the public, searching for the truth. Henry James 
in an essay on Sainte-Beuve wrote, “The critic, 
in his conception, was not the narrow lawgiver 
or the rigid censor that he is so often assumed 
to be; he was the student, the inquirer, the 
interpreter, the taker of notes, the active, rest- 
less commentator, whose constant aim was to 
arrive at justice of comprehension.” 


Sainte-Beuve’s method also had an important 
influence upon the trend of criticism and was 
introduced to English criticism by Matthew Ar- 
nold. Sainte-Beuve pointed out first that it was 
necessary to determine the object of the author. 
The duty of the critic was “to read, to under- 
stand, to love, and to facilitate reading, under- 
standing, and loving on the part of others.” To 
accomplish this duty he evolved a form for a 
criticism. He began with a few general remarks, 
then gave a biographical sketch, then made speci- 
fic remarks about the work under discussion with 
quotations to substantiate his points, and finally 
attempted to place the work in relation to the 
author’s other productions and works of a simi- 
lar type. 

The translation of the essay, “What is a Clas- 
sic?”, from the Causeries du Lundi is that of E. 
J. Trechmann. 


WHMIStSeATCLASSIG? 
Monday, October 21, 1850. 


A delicate question, of which somewhat 
varying solutions might have been given, ac- 
cording to periods cn. seasons. It has been 
propounded to me to-day by an intelligent 
man, and I will try, if not to solve it, to 
examine and to ventilate it at least before our 
readers, if only to induce them to reply to it 
themselves, and to clear up, if possible, their 
ideas and mine on the subject. And why 
should not criticism from time to time ven- 
ture upon one of those non-personal subjects, 
and speak not of somebody but of something, 
as our neighbours, the English, have so suc- 
cessfully done in quite a branch of literature 
which they call by the modest name of £s- 
says? It is true that, in order to treat of such 
subjects, which are always rather abstract 
and moral, one should speak in a time of calm, 
one should make sure of one’s own attention 
and that of others, and seize one of those quar- 
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ters of an hour of silence, moderation and 2s 


leisure which are rarely granted to our ami- 
able France, and which her brilliant genius is 
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impatient to bear, even when she is trying to 
be well-behaved and is not contemplating any 
revolutions. 

A classic, according to the usual definition, 
is an ancient author, already time-honoured in 
admiration, and regarded as an authority in 
his sphere. The word classic, taken in this 
sense, first appears among the Romans. With 
them classici meant, properly speaking, not 
all the citizens of the different classes, but 
those of the first class only, who were in pos- 
session of not less than a certain determined 
income. All those who had a smaller income 
were designated zzfra classem, below the class 
par excellence. In a figurative sense the word 
classicus is found in Aulus Gellius, applied 
to writers: a writer of worth and distinction, 
classicus assiduusque scriptor, a writer who 
counts, who has a rank and position, and who 
is not confounded with the mass of the pro- 
letarians. Such an expression presupposes an 
age that is sufficiently advanced to make a 
census and a classification in literature al- 
ready necessary. 

For the moderns, the real, the only classics 
were at first, naturally, the ancients. The 
Greeks who, through a singular good fortune 
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and as an easy relief to the intellect, had no 
other classics than themselves, were at first 
the only classics of the Romans, who spent 
much trouble and ingenuity in imitating them. 
They in their turn, after the best periods of 
their literature, after Cicero and Virgil, had 
their classics, and these became almost ex- 
clusively the classics of the succeeding ages. 
The Middle Age, which was not as ignorant 
of Latin antiquity as one might think, but 
lacked a sense of taste and proportion, con- 
founded the ranks and orders: Ovid was placed 
on a higher level than Homer, and Boéthius 
appeared a classic at least equal to Plato. 
The Renaissance of Letters, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, came to clear up this 
long confusion, and then only was there a 
gradation in the objects of admiration. The 
true and classical authors of the double an- 
tiquity henceforth stood out against a lumin- 
ous background, and were harmoniously 
grouped on their two hills. 

Meanwhile modern literatures were born, 
and some of the most precocious of them, as 
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the Italian, already had, so to say, their an-2s 


tiquity. Dante had appeared, and his posterity 
had early saluted him as a classic. Italian 
poetry has since perhaps run in a narrower 
groove, but, when it has desired, it has always 
recovered and kept up an impetus 
an echo of that lofty origin. It is not a mat- 
ter of indifference for a poetry thus to have 
its starting-point, its classic source, in a high 
quarter, and, for example, to descend from 


and 2° 


Dante rather than to rise laboriously out of 35 


a Malherbe. 
Modern Italy had her classics, and Spain 
had every right to believe that she too had 


_ hers, when France was still searching. A few 


writers of talent, indeed, gifted with original- 


_ ity and exceptional verve, a few brilliant ef- 
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forts, but isolated and not followed up, im- 
mediately broken off and having to be always 
begun over again, are not enough to endow 
a nation with that solid and imposing stock 


of literary wealth. The idea of classic implies 


in itself something that has sequence and sta- 
bility, something that forms a whole and makes 
a tradition, something that is compounded, that 
is handed down and endures. It was only after 
the best years of Louis XIV that the nation 
felt with a thrill of pride that this good for- 
tune had come to it. All voices then told 
Louis so with flattery, with exaggeration and 
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truth. Then was seen a singular and interest- 
ing contradiction: the men who were most 
enamoured of the wonders of that age of 
Louis the Great and who went so far as to 
sacrifice all the ancients to the moderns, the 
men who were led by Perrault, aimed at exalt- 
ing and sanctifying the very men whom they 
encountered as their most ardent contradic- 
tors and their adversaries. Boileau vindicated 
and angrily supported the ancients against Per- 
rault, who extolled the moderns, that is to say 
Corneille, Moliére, Pascal, and the eminent 
men of his century, including Boileau among 
the first. The good La Fontaine, taking sides 
with the learned Huet in this quarrel, was not 
aware that he himself, in spite of his neglect, 
was on the eve of waking up a classic in his 
turn. 

The best definition is an example: after 
France possessed her age of Louis XIV and 
was able to consider it from a little distance, 
she knew it was to be classic, better than any 
reasoning could have told her. The eighteenth 
century even in its confusion, by reason of a 
few fine works due to its four great men, 
added to this idea. Read Voltaire’s Age of 
Louis XIV, Montesquieu's Greatness and De- 
cline of the Romans, Buffon's Epochs of Na- 
ture, the Savoyard Vicar and the fine pages 
of reveries and descriptions of nature by Jean- 
Jacques, and say whether the eighteenth cen- 
tury did not succeed, in these memorable 
parts, in reconciling tradition with freedom of 
development and independence. But at the 
beginning of the present century and under 
the Empire, in presence of the first attempts 
of a decidedly novel and somewhat adventur- 
ous literature, the idea of a classic became, to 
a few refractory and ill-natured rather than 
severe minds, strangely narrowed and confined. 
The first Dictionary of the Academy (1694) 
defined a classic author simply as “an ancient 
much approved author, who is an authority 
in the matter he treats of.” The Dictionary of 
the Academy of 1835 greatly contracts this 
definition, and from being a little vague, makes 
it precise and even narrow. It defines clas- 
sical authors as those “who have become 
models in any language’’; and, in all the ar- 
ticles which follow, these expressions: models, 
rules established for composition and style, 
strict rules of the art to which one must con- 
form, continually recur. This definition of 
classic was evidently drawn up by the respect- 


emphasis, and yet with a certain sense of 55able Academicians, our predecessors in pres- 
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ence of and with an eye upon what was then 
called romantic, that is to say, with an eye 
upon the enemy. It seems to me that it is time 
to give up these restrictive and timid defini- 
tions, and to widen the spirit of them. 

A true classic, as I should like to hear him 
defined, is an author who has enriched the 
human mind, who has really increased its 
treasure, who has carried it a step forward, 
who has discovered some unequivocal moral 
truth, or again seized upon some eternal pas- 
sion in that heart where all seemed to be 
known and explored; who has rendered his 
thought, his observation or his invention, under 
no matter what form, but large and_ broad, 
delicate and sensible, sane and beautiful in 
itself; who has spoken to all in a style of his 
own, which is at the same time that of all 
the world, in a style that is new without any 
-neologism, new and antique, easily contem- 
poraneous with all the ages. 

The classic as here defined may have been 
for a moment revolutionary, he may have ap- 
peared so at least, but he is not so; if he has 


at first laid violent hands on things around 2s 


him and overturned the obstructions in his 
path, he very quickly restores the balance to 
the advantage of order and beauty. 

We may, if it is desired, set down names 
under this definition which I should like pur- 
posely to make grand and elastic, or, in a 
word, generous. I should in the first place put 
down the Corneille of Polyeucte, of Cinna and 
Horace. 1 should put down Moliére, the full- 


cst and most complete poetic genius we have 35 


had in French: 

“Moliere is so great,” said Goethe (that king 
of criticism), “that he astonishes us anew 
every time we read him. He is a man apart; 
his plays border on the tragic, they are ap- 
prehensive, and nobody has the heart to imi- 
tate them. His Avare, in which vice destroys 
all affection between father and son, is sub- 
lime and tragic in the highest degree. . . . In 
a play every action should be important in 
itself, and tend towards a still greater action. 
The Tartufe is in this respect a great model. 
Just think of the first scene, what an exposi- 
tion it is! From the beginning everything has 
a high significance, and leads us to expect 
something still more important. The exposi- 
tion in Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm is ex- 
cellent, but that of Tartufe is unique in the 
world; it is the greatest and best thing of its 


4 
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Moliére, just as from time to time I con- 
template the engravings after the great Italian 
masters.” 

I will not deny that the definition I have 
just given of the classic exceeds somewhat the 
idea one is accustomed to form under that 
name. We are accustomed to introduce into 
it, above all, certain conditions of regularity, 
wisdom, moderation and reason, which dom- 


o inate and contain all the others. Having had 


occasion to praise M. Royer-Collard, M. de 
Rémusat said: “If he has inherited from our 
classics the purity of his taste, the propriety 
of his terms, the variety of his turns, the at- 
tentive care with which he suits his expression 
to his thought, he owes to himself the char- 
acter which he gives to it all.” We see that 
here the part allotted to the classical qualities 
apparently has to do principally with suitabil- 
ity and shading, with an ornate and temperate 
style: that too is the most general opinion. 
In this sense the classics par excellence would 
be the writers of a middle order, correct, 
sensible, elegant and always clear writers, who 
yet exhibit a noble passion, and a lightly 
veiled power. Marie-Joseph Chénier has de- 
fined the poetic art of these moderate and ac- 
complishd writers in these lines which show 
him to be their successful disciple: 


C’est le bon sens, la raison qui fait tout, 
Vertu, génie, esprit, talent et goit. 

Qu’est-ce vertu? raison mise en pratique; 
Talent? raison produite avec éclat; 

Esprit? raison qui finement s’cxprime; 

Le gotit n'est rien qu'un bon sens délicat; 

Et le génie est la raison sublime. 


In writing these lines, he was manifestly 
thinking of Pope, Despréaux and Horace, the 
master of them all. What is characteristic of 
his theory, which subordinates imagination and 
even sensibility to reason, and of which Scali- 
ger perhaps raised the first signal among 
moderns, is that it is the Latin theory properly 
speaking, and it has also long been by prefer- 


45ence the French theory. There is some truth 


in it, if we make proper use of this word 


_ reason, and do not abuse it; but it is evident 


that we do abuse it, and that if reason, for 
example, can be confounded with poetic genius 


soand be identical with it in a moral Epistle, it 


cannot be the same thing as that genius, so 
varied and so diversely creative in the expres- 
sion of the passions of drama or epic poetry. 
. Where will you find reason in the fourth book 


kind. . . . Every year I read a few plays of ssof the .Eneid and in the transports of Dido? 


‘ 
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Where will you find it in the madness of 


Phedra? Be this as it may, the spirit which 
dictated that theory compels one to place 
in the first rank of classics those writers who 


have governed their inspiration rather than 5 


those who have yielded to it in a greater 
degree, to put Virgil more securely in that 
rank than Homer, Racine than Corneille. The 
masterpiece which this theory loves to quote, 
and which indeed unites all the conditions 
of prudence, of power, of graduated boldness, 
of moral elevation and grandeur, is Athalie. 
Turenne in his two last campaigns, and Racine 
in Athalie, those are the two great examples 
of what the prudent and the wise can do when 
they come into possession of the full matur- 
ity of their genius and enter into their boldest 
achievements. 

Bufion, in his Discourse on Style, insisting 
on this unity of design, order and execution, 
which is the stamp of classic works proper, 
said: “Every subject is one; and, however vast 
it may be, it may be contained in a single 
treatise. Interruptions, pauses, sections, should 
only be habitual when different subjects are 
treated of or when, having to speak of great, 
intricate and disparate things, the march of 
genius is interrupted by the multiplicity of the 
obstacles, and constrained by the necessity of 


the circumstances: otherwise the great number - 


of divisions, far from rendering a work more 
solid, destroys its unity; the book appears 
clearer to the eyes, but the author’s intention 
remains obscure. .. .” And he continues his 


criticism, having in his mind Montesquieu’s 35 


Esprit des Lois, that excellent book in re- 
gard to its substance, but all broken up, into 
which the illustrious author, wearied before 
the end, was unable to breathe all his genius, 


10 


20 


from which he has nowhere departed, so 
deeply does he seem to have entered into the 
intimacy and the councils of Providence. 

Athalie and the Discours sur l’Histoire uni- 
verselle, those are the most sublime master- 
pieces that the rigorous classic theory is able 
to offer to its friends as to its enemies. And 
yet, in spite of the admirable simplicity and 
majesty which we see in the accomplishment 
of those unique productions, we should like, 
in the exercise of art, to extend that theory 
a little and show that there is room for en- 
larging it without going so far as to relax it. 
Goethe, whom I like to quote on this matter, 
said: 

“The classic I called the healthy, and the 
romantic the sickly. The poem of the Niebel- 
ungen is classic as Homer, for both are healthy 
and vigorous. Most of the new things are 
romantic, not because they are new, but be- 
cause they are feeble, sickly or morbid. The 
old works are classic, not because they are old, 
but because they are strong, hale, joyous and 
healthy. If we distinguish the classic and the 


2; romantic according to those qualities, we shali 


soon see our way.” 

And indeed, before arresting and fixing 
his ideas on the subject, I should like to see 
every man of free spirit first make his tour 

oround the world, and obtain a sight of the 
different literatures in their primitive vigour 
and their infinite variety. What would he see? 
In the first place a Homer, the father of the 
classic world, but who is himself not so surely 
a single and very distinct individual as the 
vast and living expression of an entire epoch 
and a semi-barbarous civilization. To make 
him a classic, properly speaking, it was neces: 
sary to ascribe to him, as an after-thought, a 


in Prhich he was unable to organize, as it 4odesign, a plan, literary intentions, qualities of 


were, all his matter. However, I can hardly 
believe that Buffon was not also thinking by 
way of contrast. in this same passage, of Bos- 
suet’s Discours sur Histoire universelle, that 


atticism and urbanity, of which he certainly 
never dreamt in the abundant development of 
his natural inspirations. And beside him, what 
do we see? August and venerable ancients, 


subject which is indeed so vast and so one, 45 Eschylus, Sophocles, but all mutilated, stand- 


‘and which the great preacher contrived to 
contain within a single treatise. Open the first 
edition, that of 1681, before the division into 
chapters which was afterwards introduced, 


ing erect like ruins of themselves, the remnant 
of so many others as worthy no doubt of 
surviving as they, which have succumbed for 
ever to the injury of the ages. This thought 


which was transferred from the margin to the soalone should warn a just mind not to regard 


text, thus cutting it up: there everything un- 
rolls itself in one sequence and almost in one 
breath, and we might say that the orator has 
here done what nature does according to Buf- 


the literatures as a whole, even the classic 
literatures, from a too simple and narrow 
point of view, and he should know that that 
precise and measured order which’ has so 


fon, that he has worked on an eternal plan, ss largély prevailed sincey has only ‘been arti- 
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ficially introduced into our admirations of the 
past. 

And when we come to the modern world, 
what shall we say? The greatest names that 
we perceive at the beginnings of literatures 
are those which most disturb and shock cer- 
tain restricted ideas which have been enun- 
ciated upon the beautiful and the fitting in 
poetry. Was Shakespeare, for example, a clas- 
sic? Yes, he is so to-day for England and 
for the world; but, in Pope’s time he was 
not so. Pope and his friends were the only 
classics par excellence; they seemed to be 
definitely so on the morrow of their death. 
To-day they are still classics, and they de- 
serve to be, but they are classics of the second 
order, and you see them for ever overshadowed 
and put back in their right place by the 
man who has resumed his own on the heights 
of the horizon. 

It is not for me indeed to speak ill of Pope, 
nor of his excellent disciples, especially when 
they have the charm and naturalness of Gold- 
smith; next to the greatest, they are the 
most pleasing perhaps among writers and 
poets, and the most capable of giving a 
charm to life. One day when Lord Boling- 
broke was writing to Doctor Swift, Pope 
added a postscript to the letter, in which 


the subject of Byron’s opinions of Pope, and 
it has been sought to explain that kind of con- 
tradiction which made the singer of Don 
Juan and Childe Harold extol the purely 


5 classical school and declare it to be the only 


good one, whilst he himself proceeded along 
so different a route. Goethe again said the 
right word on that subject when he remarked 
that Byron, so great in the first casting and 


1o the source of his poetry, was afraid of Shake- 


speare, more powerful than he in creating his 
characters and making them live: “He would 
have liked to deny him, for Shakespeare's 
geniality is a stumbling-block to him; he feels 


15 that he cannot hold his own against it. He 


does not deny Pope, because he does not fear 
him; he mentions him rather with respect 
whenever he can, for he knows very well that 
Pope is only a wall beside him.” 

If the school of Pope had, as Byron wished, 
maintained its supremacy and a sort of honor- 
ary empire in the past, Byron would have 
been the only one and the first of his kind; 
the erection of the wall of Pope hid the great 


zs figure of Shakespeare from sight, whilst, with 


Shakespeare reigning and dominating in all 
his height, Byron is only second. 

In France, we have had no great classic 
anterior to the age of Louis XIV; we lacked 


he said: “I imagine that if we three were to 30 our Dantes and Shakespeares, those primitive 


spend only three years together, there might 
result some advantage for our century.” No, 
we should never speak lightly of men who 
were entitled to say such things of them- 
selves without any boasting; we should rather 
envy the happy and favoured ages when men 
of talent could propose such unions, which 
were not a chimera in their day. Those ages, 
whether we call them by the name of Louis 


authorities, to which one returns sooner or 
later in the days of emancipation. We have 
only had rough outlines of great poets, like 
Mathurin Regnier, like Rabelais, without any 


35 ideal, without the passion and the gravity 
which sanctify. Montaigne was a sort of antici- 


pated classic, of the family of Horace, who 
abandoned himself like a strayed child, and 
for want of worthy surroundings, to all the 


XTV or that of Queen Anne, are the only 4o libertine fancies of his pen and his humour. 


truly classical ages in the moderate sense of 
the word, the only ones that offer to finished 
talent a propitious climate and a shelter. We 
know it only too well, we others, in our dis- 


The result is that we, less than any other 
nation, find in our ancestor-authors a title to 
claim openly on certain days our literary 
liberties and charters, and that it has been 


connected epochs when talents, equal to them 4s more difficult for us to remain classic whilst 


perhaps, are wasted and dissipated by the 
uncertainties and inclemencies of the weather. 
However, let us allow his due credit and 
superiority to every great man. The true and 


purchasing our freedom. However, with Moli- 
ére and La Fontaine among our classics of 
the great century, we are so well endowed 
that nothing reasonable can be refused to 


supreme men of genius triumph over dif- 50 those who shall dare and know. 


ficulties which cause others to come to grief; 
Dante, Shakespeare and Milton attained their 
full height and produced their imperishable 


works, in spite of obstacles, oppressions and 


The essential thing to-day appears to me 
to be the keeping alive of the idea and the 
cult, whilst enlarging it. There is no recipe 
for making classics; this point ought at 


storms. There has been much discussion onss length to be recognized as evident. To believe 


sacrificing or 
Temple of Taste must, I believe; be rebuilt; 40 
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that by imitating certain qualities of purity, 
of sobriety, of correctness and elegance, in- 
dependently of character and genius, a writer 
may become a classic, is equivalent to believ- 
ing that after Racine the elder there is room 
for younger Racines; an estimable and mel- 
ancholy role, which is the worst thing in 
poetry. There is something more: it is not a 
good thing to appear a classic too quickly and 
too easily, in the eyes of one’s contempora- 
ries; the chances are against one’s remain- 
ing a classic in the eyes of posterity. Fon- 
tanes, in his day, appeared a pure classic to 
his friends; see what a pale colour he leaves 
at twenty years’ distance. How many we see 
of those precocious classics who do not keep 
their promise and are classics only for a sea- 
son! Some fine morning we turn around, and 
are quite astonished to find them no longer 


standing behind us. There has only been: 


enough of them, as Mme. de Sévigné would 
say in her sprightly manner, for a summer’s 
breakfast. In the matter of classics, the most 
unexpected are still the best and the great- 
est: ask those virile men of genius really 
born immortal and perpetually flourishing. 
Apparently the least classical of the four 
great poets of Louis XIV was Moliére; he 
was applauded more than he was esteemed by 
his contemporaries; 
without knowing his worth. The least classi- 
cal after him was apparently La Fontaine: 
and see what they have both become after 
two centuries. Are they not now  unani- 


to 


5 


they appreciated him 30 


mously acknowledged the richest and most 35 


fruitful in flashes of a universal morality, 

much before Boileau, even before Racine? 
For the rest, there is really no question of 

depreciating anything. The; 


but, the rebuilding need not be more than an 
enlargement, in making it the Pantheon of the 


nobility of mankind, of all those who have 


added a notable and enduring share to the 


evident) to be the architect or the disposer 


of such a Temple, I will confine myself to 
expressing a few wishes, and in competing, so 


to say, for the motto. I would not in the so 


first place exclude any of the worthy, and 
would allot each one his place, from the freest 


of creative men of genius and the greatest 
of unconscious classics, Shakespeare, to the 


sum of enjoyments and intellectual claims. 45 
For myself, who can lay no claim (as is too 


rieux. “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions”; that may be true of the kingdom of 
the beautiful here below not less than of the 
kingdom of heaven. Homer, as always and 
everywhere, would be the first, the most like 
a god; but behind him we might see, like 
the train of the three Wise Men of the East, 
those three magnificent poets, those three 
Homers long unknown to us, who also com- 
posed for the enjoyment of the old nations 
of Asia their immense awe-inspiring epics, 
the poets Valmiki and Vyasa of the Hindoos, 
and Firdousi of the Persians: it is a good 
thing, in the realm of taste, to know at least 
that such men exist and not to split up the 
human race. Having paid this tribute to those 
whom it suffices to perceive and acknowledge, 
we should not again go beyond our range of 
vision, and the eye would delight in a thou- 
sand pleasing or sublime spectacles, and re- 
joice in a thousand discoveries full of variety 
and surprises, whose apparent confusion 
would never lack union and harmony. The 
most ancient of the poets and sages, those 
who have expressed human morality in 
maxims and have sung it in simple form, 
would converse together with rare and sweet 
words, and would not be astonished, at the 
very first words, at being understood. The 
Solons, the Hesiods, the Theognis, the Jobs, 
the Solomons, and why not Confucius him-. 
self? would welcome the most ingenious of 
the moderns, the La Rochefoucaulds and the 
La Bruyéres, who would say to themselves 
when they heard them: “They knew all 
that we know, and, though we have given a 
new form to experience, we have discovered 
nothing new.” On the most conspicuous hill 
and the most accessible slope Virgil might be 
seen surrounded by Menander, Tibullus, Ter- 
ence, Fénelon, entering with them into con- 
versations of a great charm and a holy fascina- 
tion: his fair face would be illumined by the 
sun’s ray and coloured with a blush of mod- 
esty, as on that day when, entering the theatre 
at Rome the moment after his verses had 
been recited, he saw the whole people rising 
by a unanimous movement, and paying him 
the same homage that they paid to Augustus. 
Not far from him, and with regret at being 
separated from a friend so dear, Horace 
would in his turn preside (as well as a poet 
and so shrewd a sage may be said to pre- 
side) over the group of poets of civil life, 


very last of the classics in diminutive, And- 5s and those who could chat as well as sing— 
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Pope, Despréaux, the one become less irri- 
table, the other tess surly: Montaigne, that 
true poet, would be in the group, and would 
remove from this charming corner all ap- 
pearance of a literary school. La Fontaine 
would stray into it, and, henceforth less 
flighty, would not again leave it. Voltaire 
would pass by, but, though pleased by it, 
would not have the patience to remain. On 
the same hill as Virgil, and a little lower 
down, we should see Xenophon, with a simple 
air quite unsuggestive of the military leader, 
but more like a priest of the Muses, gather- 
ing around him the Athenians of every lan- 
guage and every country, the Addisons, the 
Pellissons, the Vauvenargues, all those who 
know the value of easy persuasion, of ex- 
quisite simplicity and of pleasing negligence 
mingled with ornament. In the centre of the 
place three great men would often meet with 
pleasure before the portico of the principal 
temp'c (for there would be several in the 
enclosure), and, when they were together, no 
fourth person, great as he might be, would 
think of mingling with their conversation or 
their silence, so much beauty and proportion 
would he see in their greatness, so much of 
that perfection of harmony which only ap- 
pears for a day when the world is young. 
Their three names have become the ideal of 
art: Plato, Sophocles and Demosthenes. And, 
in spite of all, these demigods having been 
honoured, do you not see over there a large 
and familiar crowd of excellent spirits which 
will prefer to follow the Cervantes, the Moli- 
eres ever, the practical painters of life, those 
indulgent friends who are at the same time 
the first of benefactors, who take the whole 
of man with his laughter, pour experience into 
his gaiety, and know the most powerful means 
of creating a sensible, hearty and legitimate 
mirth? I will not continue any longer this 
description which, if it were complete, would 
fill a whole book. The Middle Age, believe 
me, and Dante would occupy the consecrated 
heights: at the feet of the singer of Paradise 
the whole of Italy almost would spread out 
like a garden; Boccaccio and Ariosto would 
be seen in playful mood, and Tasso revisit- 
ing the orange plain of Sorrento. The different 
nations in general would each have a reserved 
corner, but the authors would take pleasure 
in leaving it, and in their wanderings would 
recognize masters and brothers where they 
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example, would love to discuss with Milton 
the origin of the world and the transforma- 
tion of chaos into order; but, whilst reason- 
ing each in his own way, they would agree on 
the divine pictures of poetry and nature. 
Those are our classics; each one’s imagina- 
tion may finish the drawing and even choose 
its favourite group. For one must choose, and 
the first condition of good taste, after com- 
prehending all, is not to be continually on 
one’s travels, but to settle down for once 
and fix one’s abode. Nothing dulls and kills 
taste more effectually than endless travels; 
the poetic mind is not a Wandering Jew. But 
when I speak of settling down and choos- 
ing, I do not conclude that we should imi- 
tate even those who please us most among 
the masters of the past. Let us be satisfied 
with feeling them, penetrating and admiring 
them, and let us who have come so late, 
try at least to be ourselves. Let us choose 
among our own instincts. Let us be sincere 
and natural in our own thoughts and feel- 
ings—that is always possible; let us, what is 
more difficult, aim high, and aspire, if we can, 
to reach some highly placed goal; and whilst 
speaking our own language, whilst submitting 
to the conditions of the ages in which we are 
cast and from which we draw our strength as 
well as our faults, let us ask ourselves from 
time to time, with our brow raised towards the 
hills and our eyes fixed upon the groups of 
revered mortals: What would they say of us? 
But why should we always speak of being 
authors and writing? There will come a time 
perhaps when people will cease to write. 
Happy are those who read, who re-read, those 
who are able to follow their own free inclina- 
tion in their readings! There comes a season 
in our lives when, all our travels being ended, 
all our experiments made, we have no keener 
enjoyments than to study and deeply medi- 
tate upon the things we know, to relish what 
we feel, just as when we see and meet again 
those we love: pure delights of the heart and 
the taste in maturity. It is then that the 
word classic assumes its real meaning, and is 
defined for every man of taste by a favourite 
and irresistible choice. Then the taste is 
formed and definite; our good sense is con- 
summated, if it is ever to come. We have no 
time to try nor the desire to go forth in 
search of discoveries. We are satisfied with 
the friends we have, who have been proved 


least expected to find them. Lucretius, for s5so by long intercourse. Old wines, old books, 
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old friends. We say with Voltaire in those In short, whether it be Horace or any other, 


delightful lines: whoever may be the author we prefer and 
; att ; who gives us back our own thoughts en- 
Jouissons, écrivons, vivons, mon cher Horace! riched and matured, we will then go to one 


in - sof those good and antique spirits and converse 
Hae vécu ee toi: aS vers dureront moins; with them at all moments, to ask friendship 
Poxeu bord du tombeau, je metiral tous mes thot shall not deceive or fail us, and that 


soins ; 5: : : ; 
‘A suivre les lecons de ta philosophie, habitual impression of serenity and amenity 
A mépriser la mort en savourant la vie, that will reconcile us, for we have often need 
A lire tes écrits pleins de grace et de sens, 10 of it, with our fellow-men and ourselves. 


‘Comme on boit d’un vin vieux qui rajeunit les 
sens. 


SAND AND FLAUBERT 


(1804-1876) 


The friendship of George Sand (Amantine 
Lucile Aurore Dupin) and Gustave Flaubert re- 
sulted in a series of letters revealing the charac- 
ters of both novelists through their comments 
upon their experiences and their theories of the 
art of fiction. Before the beginning of the cor- 
respondence in 1863, Sand had retired to Nohant 
to enjoy the pleasures of quiet life after an ex- 
citing career, while Flaubert at his estate at 
Croisset was grumbling against contemporary life. 
The correspondents were directly opposed in their 
methcds and ideas. Influenced by Byron and 
actuated by the romantic spirit of revolt, Sand 
drew upon her personal experiences and feelings. 
Flaubert, on the other hand, advocated imper- 
sonality. Lucrezia Flariani and Madame Bovary 
are excellent examples of these different points 
of view. With careless ease and superficial obser- 
vation Sand produced her hundred books; Flau- 
bert toiled relentlessly over his half-dozen, inves- 


(1821-1880) 


tigating thoroughly his subjects and seeking the 
unique word for the expression of his ideas. Sne 
was a sentimental romanticist, he a dramatic 
realist. 

In letter after letter the older novelist advised 
the younger one to “spare yourself a little, take 
some exercise, relax the tendons of your mind, 
indulge a little the physical man.” She tried to 
teach him the joy of life. His despairing pessi- 
mism she answered with her sympathetic opti- 
mism. He raged against the cruelty and stupidity 
of life; she accepted it and looked for the beauti- 
ful and the good. Even the Franco-Prussian war 
could not destroy her faith in humanity. Flau- 
bert accused her of lacking the power to hate. 
She might have accused him of lacking the power 
to love. 

The translation of the following letters is that 
of Aimee McKenzie used with the permission of 
Boni and Liveright. 


THE SAND-FLAUBERT LETTERS 
To GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, AT CROISSET 
Palaiseau, 29 November, 1866 


One need not be spiritualist nor material- 
ist, you say, but one should be a naturalist. 
That is a great question. 

My Cascaret, that is what I call the little 
engineer, will decide it as he thinks best. He 
is not stupid and he will have many ideas, 
deductions and emotions before realizing the 
prophecy that you make. I do not catechise 
him without reserve, for he is stronger than 
I am on many points, and it is not Catholic 
spiritualism that stifles him. But the ques- 
tion by itself is very serious, and hovers 
above our art, above us troubadours, more or 
less clock-bearing or clockshaped. 

Treat it in an entirely impersonal way; for 
what is good for one might be quite the 
reverse for another. Let us ask ourselves in 
making an abstract of our tendencies or of 


our experiences, if the human being can re-2 


ceive and seek its own full physical develop- 
ment without intellectual suffering. Yes, in 
an ideal and rational society that would be so. 
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But, in that in which we live and with which 
we must be content, do not enjoyment and 
excess go hand in hand, and can one separate 
them or limit them, unless one is a sage of 
the first class? And if one is a sage, fare- 
well temptation, which is the father of real 
joys. 

The question for us artists, is to know if 
abstinence strengthens us or if it exalts us 
too much, which state would degenerate into 
weakness.—You will say, ‘““There is time for 
everything and power enough for every dis- 
sipation of strength.” Then you make a dis- 
tinction and you place limits, there is no way 
of doing otherwise. Nature, you think, places 
them herself and prevents us from abusing 
her. Ah! but no, she is not wiser than we 
who are also nature, 

Our excesses of work, as our excesses of 
pleasure, kill us certainly, and the more we 
are great natures, the more we pass beyond 
bounds and extend the limits of our powers. 

No, I have no theories. I spend my life in 
asking questions and in hearing them an- 
swered in one way or another without any 
victoriously conclusive reply ever being given 
me. I await the brilliance of a new state of 
my intellect and of my organs in a new tite; 
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for, in this one, whosoever reflects, embraces 
up to their last consequences, the limits of 
pro and con. It is Monsieur Plato, I think, 
who asked for and thought he held the bond. 


He had it no more than we. However, this ; 


bond exists, since the universe subsists with- 
out the pro and con, which constitute it, 
reciprocally destroying each other. What shall 
one call it in material nature? Equilibrium, 


that will do, and for spiritual nature? Modera- 10 


tion, relative chastity, abstinence from excess, 

whatever you want, but that is translated by 

equilibrium; am I wrong, my master? 
Consider it, for in our novels, what our 


characters do or do not do, rests only on:s 


that. Will they or will they not possess the 
object of their ardent desires? Whether it is 
love or glory, fortune or pleasure, ever since 
they existed, they have aspired to one end. 


If we have a philosophy in us, they walk 2o 


right, according to us; if we have not, they 
walk by chance, and are too much dominated 
by the events which we put in the way of 
their legs. Imbued by our own ideas and ruled 


by fatality, they do not always appear logical. 25 


Should we put much or little of ourselves in 
them? Shouldn’t we put what society put in 
each one of us? 

For my part, I follow my old inclination, 


I put myself in the skin of my good people. ., 


People scold me for it, that makes no dif- 
ference. You, I don’t really know if by method 
or by instinct, take another course. What you 
do, you succeed in; that is why I ask you if 


we differ on the question of internal struggles, 35 


if the hero ought to have any or if he ought 
not to know them. 

You always astonish me with your pains- 
taking work; is it a coquetry? It does not 


seem labored. What I find difficult is to choose 40 


out of the thousand combinations of scenic 
action which can vary infinitely, the clear and 
striking situation which is not brutal nor 
forced. As for style, I attach less importance 
to it than you do. 

The wind plays my old harp as it lists. It 
has its high notes, its low notes, its heavy 
notes—and its faltering notes, in the end it is 
all the same to me provided the emotion 


comes, but I can find nothing in myself. It so 


is the other who sings as he likes, well or ill, 
and when I try to think about it, I am afraid 
and tell myself that I am nothing, nothing 


ake BVbL 


to say to ourselves, “Well, even if we are 
absolutely nothing but instruments, it is still 
a charming state and like no other, this feel- 
ing oneself vibrate.” 

Now, let the wind blow a little over your 
strings. I think that you take more trouble 
than you need, and that you ought to let the 
other do it oftener. That would go just as well 
and with less fatigue. 

The instrument might sound weak at cer- 
tain moments, but the breeze in continuing 
would increase its strength. You would do 
afterwards what I can’t do, what I should do. 
You would raise the tone of the whole pic- 
ture and would cut out what is too uniformly 
in the light. 


Vale et me ama. 


To GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, AT PARIS 
December, 1866 


“Not put one’s heart into what one writes?” 
I don’t understand at all, oh! not at all! As 
for me, I think that one can not put any- 
thing else into it. Can one separate one’s 
mind from one’s heart? Is it something dif- 
ferent? Can sensation itself limit itself? Can 
existence divide itself? In short, not to give 
oneself entirely to one’s work, seems to me 
as impossible as to weep with something else 
than one’s eyes, and to think with something 
else than one’s brain. 

What was it you meant? You must tell me 
when you have the time. 


To GEORGE SAND 
Croisset, Saturday night 


. . . L expressed myself badly when I said 
to you that “one should not write from the 
heart.” I meant to say: not put one’s per- 
sonality into the picture. I think that great 
art is scientific and impersonal. One should, 
by an effort of mind, put oneself into one’s 
characters and not create them after one- 
self. That is the method at least; a method 
which amounts to this: try to have a great 
deal of talent and even of genius if you can. 
How vain are all the poetic theories and 


But a great wisdom saves us; we know how ::criticisms!—and the nerve of the gentlemen 
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who compose them sickens me. Oh! nothing 
restrains them, those boneheads! . . . 
To GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, AT CROISSET 
Nohant, 17 January, 1869 


The individual named George Sand is well: 


he is enjoying the marvelous winter which 10 


reigns in Berry, gathering flowers, noting in- 
teresting botanical anomalies, making dresses 
and mantles for his daughter-in-law, costumes 
for the marionettes, cutting out scenery, dress- 


ing dolls, reading music, but above all spend- 15 


ing hours with the little Aurore, who is a 
marvelous child. There is not a more tran- 
quil or a happier individual in his domestic 
life than this old troubadour retired from 


business, who sings from time to time his 20 


little song to the moon, without caring much 
whether he sings well or ill, provided he 
sings the motif that runs in his head, and 
who, the rest of the time, idles deliciously. 


It has not always been as nice as this. He>; 


had the folly to be young; but as he did 
no evil nor knew evil passions, nor lived for 
vanity, he is happy enough to be peaceful 
and to amuse himself with everything. 


sleep, I have an agreeable quarter of an 
hour to continue it in my head; there you 
have it. , 

I know nothing, nothing at all of the Sainte- 


s Beuve incident. I get a dozen newspapers, 


whose wrappers I respect to such an extent 
that without Lina, who tells me the chief 
news from time to time, I would not know 
if /sidore were still among us. 

Sainte-Beuve is very high tempered, and, 
as regards opinions, so perfectly skeptical, 
that I should never be astonished at any- 
thing he did, in one sense or the other. He 
was not always like that, at least not so much 
so. I have known him to be more credulous 
and more republican than I was then. He was 
thin and pale, and gentle; how people change! 
His talent, his knowledge, his mind have in- 
creased enormously, but I used to like his 
character better. Just the same, there is still 
much good in him. There is still love and 
reverence for letters—and he will be the last 
of the critics. Criticism rightly so-called, will 
disappear. Perhaps there is no longer any 
reason for its existence. What do you think 
about it? 

It appears that you are studying the boor 
(pignouf). As for me, I avoid him. I know 
him too well: I love the Berrichon peasant 


This pale character has the great pleasure zo who is not, who never was, a boor, even when 


of loving you with all his heart, and of not 
passing a day without thinking of the other 
old troubadour, confined in his solitude of a 
frenzied artist, disdainful of all the pleasures 


of this world, enemy of the magnifying glass 35 


and of its attractions. We are, I think, the 
two most different workers that exist; but 
since we like each other that way, it is all 
right. The reason each of us thinks of the 


he is of no great account; the word pignouf 
has its depths; it was created exclusively for 
the bourgeois, wasn’t it? Ninety out of a 
hundred provincial middle-class women are 
boorish (pignouflardes) to a high degree, even 
with pretty faces that ought to give evi- 
dence of delicate instincts. One is surprised 
to find a basis of gross self-sufficiency in 
these false ladies. Where is the woman now? 


other at the same hour, is that each of us4oShe is becoming a freak in society. 


has a need of this opposite; we complete our- 
selves, in identifying ourselves at times with 
what is not ourselves. 

I told you, I think, that I had written a 


play on returning from Paris. They liked it; 45 


but I don’t want them to play it in the 
spring, and the end of the winter is filled 
up, unless the play they are rehearsing fails. 
As I do not know how to wish my colleagues 


Good night, my troubadour: I love you, 
and I embrace you warmly; Maurice also. 
G. Sand 
To GEORGE SAND 


Sunday evening 


I am still alive, dear master, but I am 


ill luck, I am in no hurry and my manuscript sohardly any better, for I am so sad! I didn’t 


is on the shelf. I have the time. I am writing 
my little annual novel, when I have one or 
two hours a day to get to work on it; I am 
not sorry to be prevented from thinking of 


write you any sooner, for I was waiting for 
news from you. I didn’t know where ycu 
were. 

Here it is six weeks that we have been ex- 


it. That develops it. Always before going to ss pecting the coming of the Prussians from day 
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to day. We strain our ears, thinking we can 
hear the sound of the cannon from a distance. 
They are surrounding Seine-Inférieure in a 
radius of from fourteen to twenty leagues. 
They are even nearer, since they are occupy- 
ing Vexin, which they have completely de- 
stroyed. What horrors! It makes one blush 
for being a man! 

If we have had a success on the Loire, 


their appearance will be delayed. But shall 10 


we have it? When the hope comes to me, I 
try to repel it, and yet, in the very depths 
of myself in spite of all, I cannot keep 
myself, from hoping a little, a very little 
bit. 

I don’t think that there is in all France 
a sadder man that I am! (It all depends on 
the sensitiveness of people.) I am dying of 
grief. That is the truth, and consolations ir- 
ritate me. What distresses me is: (1) the 
ferocity of men; (2) the conviction that we 
are going to enter upon a stupid era. People 
will be utilitarian, military, American and 
Catholic! Very Catholic! You will see! The 


Prussian War ends the French Revolution and:s 


destroys it. 

But supposing we were conquerors? you 
will say to me. That hypothesis is contrary 
to all historical precedents. Where did you 


ever see the south conquer the north, and3o 


the Catholics dominate the Protestants? The 
Latin race is agonizing. France is going to 
follow Spain and Italy, and _ boorishness 
(pignouflism) begins! 


What a cataclysm! What a collapse! What 35 


misery! What abominations! Can one believe 
in progress and in civilization in the face of 
all that is going on? What use, pray, is science, 
since this people abounding in scholars com- 


mits abominations worthy of the Huns and 4o 


worse than theirs, because they are systematic, 
cold-blooded, voluntary, and have for an ex- 
cuse, neither passion nor hunger? 

Why do they abhor us so fiercely? Don’t 


you feel overwhelmed by the hatred of forty 4s 


millions of men? This immense _ infernal 
chasm makes me giddy. 
Ready-made phrases are not wanting: 


France will rise again! One must not despair! 
It is a salutary punishment! We were really 
too immoral! etc. Oh! eternal popycock! No! 
one does not recover from such a blow! As 
for me, I feel myself struck to my very 


marrow! 


perhaps not think all that, and if I were 

twenty years older I should be resigned. 
Poor Paris! I think it is heroic. But if we 

do find it again, it will not be our Paris any 


smore! All the friends that I had there are 


dead or have disappeared. I have no longer 
any center. Literature seems to me to be a 
vain and useless thing! Shall I ever be in a 
condition to write again? 

Oh! if I could flee into a country where 
one does not see uniforms, where one does 
not hear the drum, where on does not talk 
of massacres, where one is not obliged to be 
a citizen! But the earth is no longer habitable 
for the poor mandarins. 


To GEORGE SAND 


12 December 1872 


Dear good master, 

Don’t take seriously the exaggerations 
about my ire. Don't believe that I am count- 
ing “on posterity to avenge me for the in- 
difference of my contemporaries.” I meant 
to say only this: if one does not address 
the crowd, it is right that the crowd should 
not pay one. It is political economy. But, 
I maintain that a work of art (worthy of 
that name and conscientiously done) is be- 
yond appraisal, has no commercial value, 
cannot be paid for. Conclusion: if the artist 
has no income, he must starve! They think 
that the writer, because he no longer receives 
a pension from the great, is very much freer, 
and nobler. All his social nobility now con- 
sists in being the equal of a grocer. What 
progress! As for me, you say to me, “Let 
us be logical”; but that’s just the difficulty. 

I am not sure at all of writing good things, 
nor that the book of which I am dreaming 
now can be well done, which does not pre- 
vent me from undertaking it. I think that the 
idea of it is original, nothing more. And 
then, as I hope to spit into it the gall that is 
choking me, that is to say, to emit some 
truths, I hope by this means to purge my- 
self, and to be henceforward more Olympian, 
a quality that I lack entirely. Ah! how I 
should like to admire myself! 

Mourning once more: I headed the proces- 
sion at the burial of father Pouchet last Mon- 
day. That gentle fellow’s life was very beauti- 


If I were twenty years younger, I should ss ful, and I mourned him. 
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I enter to-day upon my fifty-second year, 
and I insist on embracing you to-day: I 
do it affectionately, since you love me so 
well. 


To GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, AT CROISSET 
Nohant, 8th December, 1874 


Poor dear friend, 

I love you all the more because you are 
growing more unhappy. How you torment 
yourself, and how you disturb yourself about 
life! for all of which you complain, is life; 
it has never been better for anyone or in any 
time. One feels it more or less, one under- 
stands it more or less, one suffers with it 
more or less, and the more one is in advance 
of the age one lives in, the more one suf- 
fers. We pass like shadows on a background 
of clouds which the sun seldom pierces, and 
we cry ceaselessly for the sun which can do 
no more for us. It is for us to clear away our 
clouds. 

You love literature too much; it will de- 
stroy you and you will not destroy the im- 
becility of the human race. Poor dear imbe- 
cility, that, for my part, I do not hate, that 
I regard with maternal eyes; for 
childhood and all childhood is sacred. What 
hatred you have devoted to it! what war- 
fare you wage on it! 

You have too much knowledge and intelli- 
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its apogee is only the expression. Wisdom 
comprehends all: beauty, truth, goodness, 
enthusiasm, in’ consequence. It teaches us to 
see outside of ourselves, something more ele- 
vated than is in ourselves, and to assimilate 
it little by little, through contemplation and 
admiration. 

But I shall not succeed in changing you. I 
shall not even succeed in making you under- 
stand how I envisage and how I lay hold upon 
happiness, that is to say, the acceptation of 
life whatever it may be! There is one person 
who could change you and save you, that is 
father Hugo; for he has one side on which 
he is a great philosopher, while at the same 
time he is the great artist that you require 
and that I am not. You must see him often. 
I believe that he will quiet you: I have not 
enough tempest in me now for you to under- 
stand me. As for him, I think that he has 
kept his thunderbolts and that he has all 
the same acquired the gentleness and the 
compassion of age. 

See him, see him often and tell him your 
troubles, which are great, I see that, and 
which turn too much to spleen. You think 
too much of the dead, you think that they 
have too soon reached their rest. They have 
not. They are like us, they are searching. 
They labor in the search. 

Every one is well, and embraces you. As 
for me, I do not get well, but I have hopes, 
well or not, to keep on still so as to bring 
up my grandchildren, and to love you as long 


gence, you forget that there is something 35 as I have a breath left. 


above art: namely, wisdom, of which art at 


G. Sand 


NIKOLAY VASILIEVICH GOGOL 
(1809-1852) 


Dostoievsky indicated the importance of Niko- 
lay Vasilievich Gogol’s ‘The Cloak” in Russian 
literature by his statement: “We have all issued 
from Gogol’s ‘Cloak.’”’ The sympathy shown for 
the poor clerk was reflected again and again in 
stories and novels by Gogol’s successors Gogol 
came to St. Petersburg from the Ukraine with the 
hope of achieving fame as an actor, a poet, or 
an official in the civil service. After several dis- 
appointments he received some encouragement 
from the reception of the Evenings on a Farm 
Near Dikanka, a group of romantic stories of the 
Ukraine. Through the romance and humor of 
these stories he escaped from his fits of melan- 
choly. He says: “In order to get rid of them, 
{f invented the funniest things I could think of I 
invented funny characters in the funniest situa- 
tions imaginable.” 

It was not until 1836 that he decided defin- 
itely to take up literature as a vocation. The 
success of his comedy Revzzor was the determin- 
ing factor. This play was a satire of the bad 
officials in the government system rather than 


THE CLOAK 


In the department of , but it is better 
not to mention the department. The touchiest 
things in the world are departments, regi- 
ments, courts of justice. in a word, all 
branches of public service. Each individual 
nowadays thinks all society insulted in his 
person. Quite recently, a complaint was re- 
ceived from a district chief of police in which 
he plainly demonstrated that all the imperial 
institutions were going to the dogs, and that 
the Czar’s sacred name was being taken in 
vain; and in proof he appended to the com- 
plaint a romance, in which the district chief 
of police is made to appear about once in 
every ten pages, and sometimes in a down- 
right drunken condition. Therefore, in order 
to avoid all unpleasantness, it will be better 
to designate the department in question, as 
a certain department. 

So, in a certain department there was a 
certain official—not a very notable one, it 
must be allowed—short of stature, somewhat 
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of the system itself. From 1836 to 1848 Gogol 
lived abroad, principally in Rome, coming to 
Russia at intervals to supervise the publishing of 
his works. The most important of these was 
Dead Souls, a novel dealing with the enormous 
swindle conceived by the dismissed customs of- 
ficial Chichikov. This man obtained loans from 
the bank on serfs who had died since the last 
census and whose names he had bought from 
their owners. Dead Souls has been called “one of 
the world’s greatest satires.” In it Gogol had 
the opportunity of giving a picture of the whole 
of Russia and of portraying the various types 
of humanity with whom Chichikov dealt. The 
characters are caricatures, but they are treated 
with pity as well as with humor. Gogol’s treat- 
ment of character and the expressiveness of his 
style have frequently caused him to be com- 
pared with Dickens and Cervantes. 

The translation of “The Cloak” is that of 
Best Russian Short Stories in The Modern Li- 
brary, used with the permission of the Modern 
Library, Inc. 


a bald forehead, wrinkled cheeks, and a com- 
plexien of the kind known as sanguine. The 
St. Petersburg climate was responsible for 
this. As for his official rank—with us Rus- 
sians the rank comes first—he was what is 
called a perpetual titular councillor, over 
which, as is well known, some writers make 
merry and crack their jokes, obeying the 
praiseworthy custom of attacking those who 
cannot bite back. 

His family name was Bashmachkin. This 
name is evidently derived from bashmak 
(shoe); but, when, at what time, and in what 
manner, is not known. His father and grand- 


\ father, and all the Bashmachkins, always wore 


boots. which were resoled two or three times 
a year. His name was Akaky Akakiyevich. It 
may strike the reader as rather singular and 
far-fetched; but he may rest assured that it 
was by no means far-fetched, and that the 
circumstances were such that it would have 
been impossible to give him any other. 

This was how it came about. 

Akaky Akakiyevich was born, if my mem- 


pock-marked, red-haired, and mole-eyed, with 2s ory fails me not, in the evening on the 23rd 
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of March. His mother, the wife of a Govern- 
ment official, and a very fine woman, made all 
due arrangements for having the child bap- 
tised. She was lying on the bed opposite the 
door; on her right stood the godtather, Ivan 
Ivanovich Eroshkin, a most estimable man, 
who served as the head clerk of the senate; 
and the godmother, Arina Semyonoyna Bielo- 
brinshkova, the wife of an officer of the 
quarter, and a woman of rare virtues. They 
offered the mother her choice of three names, 
Mokiya, Sossiya, or that the child should be 
called after the martyr Khozdazat. “No,” said 
the good woman, “all those names are poor.” 
In order to please her, they opened the calen- 
dar at another place; three more names ap- 
peared, Triphily, Dula, and Varakhasy. “This 
is awful,” said the old woman. “What names! 
I truly never heard the like. I might have 
put up with Varadat or Varukh, but not 
Triphily and Varakhasy!” They turned to an- 
other page and found Pavsikakhy and Vak- 
htisy. “Now I see,” said the old woman, “that 
it is plainly fate. And since such is the case, 
it will be better to name him after his father. 
His father’s name was Akaky, so let his son’s 
name be Akaky too.” In this manner he be- 
came Akaky Akakiyevich. They christened the 
child, whereat he wept, and made a grimace, 
as though he foresaw that he was to be a 
titular councillor. 

In this manner did it all come about. We 
have mentioned it in order that the reader 
might see for himself that it was a case of 
necessity, and that it was utterly impossible 
to give him any other name. 

When and how he entered the department, 
and who appointed him, no one could re- 
member. However much the directors and 
chiefs of all kinds were changed, he was al- 
ways to be seen in the same place, the same 
attitude, the same occupation—always the 
letter-copying clerk—so that it was afterwards 
affirmed that he had been born in uniform 
with a bald head. No respect was shown him 
in the department. The porter not only did 
not rise from his seat when he passed, but 
never even glanced at him, any more than 
if a fly had flown through the reception-room. 
His superiors treated him in coolly despotic 
fashion. Some insignificant assistant to the 
head clerk would thrust a paper under his 
nose without so much as saying, “Copy,” or, 
“Here’s an interesting little case,” or any- 


well-bred officials. And he took it, looking only 
at the paper, and not observing who handed 
it to him, or whether he had the right to do 
so; simply took it, and set about copying it. 

The young officials laughed at and made 
fun of him, so far as their official wit per- 
mitted; told in his presence various stories 
concocted about him, and about his land- 
lady, an old woman of seventy; declared 


10 that she beat him; asked when the wedding 


was to be; and strewed bits of paper over 
his head, calling them snow. But Akaky Ak- 
akiyevich answered not a word, any more 
than if there had been no one there besides 


1; himself. It even had no effect upon his work. 


Amid all these annoyances he never made a 
single mistake in a letter. But if the joking 
became wholly unbearable, as when they 
jogged his head, and prevented his attending 


zo to his work, he would exclaim: 


“Leave me alone! Why do you insult me?” 
And there was something strange in the 
words and the voice in which they were ut- 
tered. There was in it something which moved 


5 to pity; so much so that one young man, a 


newcomer, who, taking pattern by the others, 
had permitted himself to make sport of 
Akaky, suddenly stopped short, as though all 
about him had undergone a transformation, 


-o and presented itself in a different aspect. Some 


unseen force repelled him from the comrades 
whose acquaintance he had made, on the sup- 
position that they were decent, well-bred men. 
Long afterwards, in his gayest moments, there 


3 recurred to his mind the little official with the 


bald forehead, with his heart-rending words, 
“Leave me alone! Why do you insult me?” 
In these moving words, other words resounded 
—‘“T am thy brother.” And the young man 


4ocovered his face with his hand; and many a 


time afterwards, in the course of his life, 
shuddered at seeing how much inhumanity 
there is in man, how much savage coarse- 
ness is concealed beneath refined, cultured, 


45 Worldly refinement, and even, O God! in that 


man whom the world acknowledges as hon- 
ourable and upright. 

It would be difficult to find another man 
who lived so entirely for his duties. It is 


sonot enough to say that Akaky laboured with 


zeal; no, he laboured with love. In his copy- 
ing, he found a varied and agreeable em- 
ployment. Enjoyment was written on his face; 
some letters were even favourites with him; 


thing else agreeable, as is customary amongst ssand when he encountered these, he smiled, 
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winked, and worked with his lips, till it seemed 
as though each letter might be read in his 
face, as his pen traced it. If his pay had been 
in proportion to his zeal, he would, perhaps, 
to his great surprise, have been made even a 
councillor of state. But he worked, as his 
companions, the wits, put it, like a horse in a 
mill. 

However, it would be untrue to say that 
no attention was paid to him. One director 
being a kindly man, and desirous of reward- 
ing him for his long service, ordered him to 
be given something more important than mere 
copying. So he was ordered to make a re- 
port of an already concluded affair, to an- 
other department; the duty consisting simply 
in changing the heading and altering a few 
words from the first to the third person. This 
caused him so much toil, that he broke into 
a perspiration, rubbed his forehead, and finally 
said, “No, give me rather something to copy.” 
After that they let him copy on forever. 

Outside this copying, it appeared that noth- 
ing existed for him. He gave no thought to 


his clothes. His uniform was not green, but a °s 


sort of rusty-meal colour. The collar was low, 
so that his neck, in spite of the fact that it 
was not long, seemed inordinately so as it 
emerged from it, like the necks of the plaster 


cats which pedlars carry about on their heads. -’ 


And something was always sticking to his 
uniform, either a bit of hay or some trifle. 
Moreover, he had a peculiar knack, as he 
walked along the street, of arriving beneath 
a window just as all sorts of rubbish was 
being flung out of it; hence he always bore 
about on his hat scraps of melon rinds, and 
other such articles. Never once in his life 
did he give heed to what was going on every 
day in the street; while it is well known that 
his young brother officials trained the range 
of their glances till they could see when any 
one’s trouser-straps came undone upon the 
opposite sidewalk, which always brought a 
malicious smile to their faces. But Akaky 
Akakiyevich saw in all things the clean, even 
strokes of his written lines; and only when 
a horse thrust his nose, from some unknown 
quarter, over his shoulder, and sent a whole 
gust of wind down his neck from his nostrils, 
did he observe that he was not in the middle 
of a line, but in the middle of the street. 
On reaching home, he sat down at once at 
the table, sipped his cabbage-soup up quickly, 
and swallowed a bit of beef with onions, never 


noticing their taste, and gulping down every- 

thing with flies and anything else which the» 

Lord happened to send at the moment. When 

he saw that his stomach was beginning to 
s swell, he rose from the table, and copied 
papers which he had brought home. If there 
happened to be none, he took copies for him- 
self, for his own gratification, especially if 
the document was noteworthy, not on account 
of its style, but of its being addressed to some 
distinguished person. 

Even at the hour when the grey St. Peters- 
burg sky had quite disappeared, and all the 
official world had eaten or dined, each as he 
‘: could, in accordance with the salary he re- 

ceived and his own fancy; when all were 

resting from the department jar of pens, run- . 

ning to and fro, for their own and othcr 

people’s indispensable occupations, and from 
20 all the work that an uneasy man makes will- 
ingly for himself, rather than what is neces- 
sary; when officials hasten to dedicate to 
pleasure the time which is left to them, one 
bolder than the rest going to the theatre; 
another, into the street looking under the bon- 
nets; another wasting his evening in com- 
pliments to some pretty girl, the star of a 
small official circle; another—and this is the 
common case of all—visiting his comrades on 
the third or fourth floor, in two small rooms 
with an ante-room or kitchen, and some pre- 
tensions to fashion, such as a lamp or some | 
other trifle which has cost many a sacrifice 
of dinner or pleasure trip; in a word, at the 
35 hour when all officials disperse among the 

contracted quarters of their friends, to play 

whist, as they sip their tea from glasses with 

a kopek’s worth of sugar, smoke long pipes, 

relate at time some bits of gossip which a 
40 Russian man can never, under any circum- 

stances, refrain from, and when there is noth- 

ing else to talk of, repeat eternal anecdotes 
about the commandant to whom they had sent 
word that the tails of the horses on the Fal- 
4s conet Monument had been cut off; when all 
strive to divert themselves, Akaky Akakiye- 
vich indulged in no kind of diversion. No one 
could even say that he had seen him at any 
kind of evening party. Having written to his 
s0heart’s content, he lay down to sleep, smiling 
at the thought of the coming day—of what 

God might send him to copy on the morrow. 

Thus flowed on the peaceful life of the 
man, who, with a salary of four hundred 
55 rubles, understood how to be content with his 
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lot; and thus it would have continued to 
flow on, perhaps, to extreme old age, were it 
not that there are various ills strewn along 
the path of life for titular councillors as 
‘well as for private, actual, court, and every 
other species of councillor, even to those who 
mever give any advice or take any them- 
selves. 

There exists in St. Petersburg a powerful 
foe of all who receive a salary of four hun- 
dred rubles a year, or thereabouts. This foe 
is no other than the Northern cold, although 
it is said to be very healthy. At nine o'clock 
in the morning, at the very hour when. the 
streets are filled with men bound for the 
various official departments, it begins to be- 
stow such powerful and piercing nips on all 
noses impartially, that the poor officials really 
do not know what to do with them. At an 
hour when the foreheads of even those who 
occupy exalted positions ache with the cold, 
and tears start to their eyes, the poor titular 
councillors are sometimes quite unprotected. 
Their only salvation lies in traversing as 
quickly as possible, in their thin little cloaks, 
five or six streets, and then warming their 
feet in the porter’s room, and so thawing all 
their talents and qualifications for official ser- 
vice, which had become frozen on the way. 


Akaky Akakiyevich had felt for some time - 


that his back and shoulders were paining with 
peculiar poignancy, in spite of the fact that 
he tried to traverse the distance with all pos- 
sible speed. He began finally to wonder 
whether the fault did not lie in his cloak. He 
examined it thoroughly at home, and dis- 
covered that in two places, namely, on the 
back and shoulders, it had become thin as 
gauze. The cloth was worn to such a degree 
that he could see through it, and the lining 
had fallen into pieces. You must know that 
Akaky Akakiyevich’s cloak served as an ob- 
ject of ridicule to the officials. They even 
refused it the noble name of cloak, and called 
it a cape. In fact, it was of singular make, its 
collar diminishing year by year to serve to 
patch its other parts. The patching did not 
exhibit great skill on the part of the tailor, 
and was, in fact, baggy and ugly. Seeing how 
the matter stood, Akaky Akakiyevich decided 
that it would be necessary to take the cloak 
to Petrovich, the tailor, who lived somewhere 
on the fourth floor up a dark staircase, and 
who, in spite of his having but one eye and 
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with considerable success in repairing the 
trousers and coats of officials and others; that 
is to say, whem he was sober and not nursing 
some other scheme in his head. 

It is not necessary to say much about this 
tailor, but as it is the custom to have the 
character of each personage in a novel clearly 
defined there is no help for it, so here is 
Petrovich the tailor. At first he was called, 
only Grigory, and was some gentleman’s serf. 
He commenced calling himself Petrovich from 
the time when he received his free papers, 
and further began to drink heavily on all 
holidays, at first on the great ones, and then 
on all church festivals without discrimination, 
wherever a cross stood in the calendar. On 
this point he was faithful to ancestral custom; 
and when quarrelling with his wife, he called 
her a low female and a German. As we have 
mentioned his wife, it will be necessary to say 
a word or two about her. Unfortunately, little 
is known of her beyond the fact that Petrovich 
had a wife, who wore a cap and a dress, but 
could not lay claim to beauty, at least, no 
one but the soldiers of the guard even looked 
under her cap when they met her. 

Ascending the staircase which led to Petro- 
vich’s room—which staircase was all soaked 
with dish-water and reeked with the smell of 
spirits which affects the eyes, and is an in- 
evitable adjunct to all dark stairways in St. 
Petersburg houses—ascending the stairs, Ak- 
aky Akakiyevich pondered how much Petro- 
vich would ask, and mentally resolved not to 
give more than two rubles. The door was 
open, for the mistress, in cooking some fish, 
had raised such a smoke in the kitchen that 
not even the beetles were visible. Akaky 
Akakiyevich passed through the kitchen un- 
perceived, even by the housewife, and at 
length reached a room where he beheld Petro- 
vich seated on a large unpainted table, with 
his legs tucked under him like a Turkish pasha. 
His feet were bare, after the fashion of tailors 
as they sit at work; and the first thing which 
caught the eye was his thumb, with a de- 
formed nail thick and strong as a turtle’s 
shell. About Petrovich’s neck hung a skein 
of silk and thread, and upon his knees lay 
some old garment. He had been trying un- 
successfully for three minutes to thread his 
needle, and was enraged at the darkness and 
even at the thread, growling in a low voice, 
“It won’t go through, the barbarian! you 


pock-marks all over his face, busied himself ss pricked me, you rascal!” 


THE CLOAK 


Akaky Akakiyevich was vexed at arriv- 
ing at the precise moment when Petrovich 
was angry. He liked to order something of 
Petrovich when he was a little downhearted, 
or, as his wife expressed it, “when he had 
settled himself with brandy, the one-eyed 
devil!” Under such circumstances Petrovich 
generally came down in his price very readily, 
and even bowed and returned thanks. After- 
wards, to be sure, his wife wouid come, com- 
plaining that her husband had been drunk, 
and so had fixed the price too low; but, if 
only a ten-kopek piece were added then the 
matter would be settled. But now it appeared 
that Petrovich was in a sober condition, and 
therefore rough, taciturn, and inclined to de- 
mand Satan only knows what price. Akaky 
Akakiyevich felt this, and. would gladly have 
beat a retreat, but he was in for it. Petro- 
yich screwed up his one eye very intently at 
him, and Akaky Akakiyevich involuntarily 
said, ‘‘How do you do, Petrovich?” 

“T wish you a good morning, sir,” said 
Petrovich squinting at Akaky Akakiyevich’s 
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hands, to see what sort of booty he had2s 


brought. 

“Ah! I—to you, Petrovich, this—” It must 
be known that Akaky Akakiyevich expressed 
himself chiefly by prepositions, adverbs, and 
scraps 
whatever. If the matter was a very difficult 
one, he had a habit of never completing his 
sentences, so that frequently, having begun 
a phrase with the words, “This, in fact, is 
quite—” he forgot to go on, thinking he had 
already finished it. 

“What is it?” asked Petrovich, and with his 
one eye scanned Akaky Akakiyevich’s whole 
uniform from the collar down to the cuffs, 
the back, the tails and the button-holes, all of 
which were well known to him, since they 
were his own handiwork. Such is the habit of 
tailors; it is the first thing they do on meet- 
ing one. 

“But I, here, this—Petrovich—a cloak, 
cloth—here you see, everywhere, in different 
places, it is quite strong—it is a little dusty 
and looks old, but it is new, only here in 
one place it is a little—on the back, and here 
on one of the shoulders, it is a little worn, 
ves, here on this shoulder it is a little—do 
vou see? That is all. And a little work—” 

; Petrovich took the cloak, spread it out, to 
begin with, on the table, looked at it hard, 
shook his head, reached out his hand to the 
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window-sill for his snuff-box, adorned with 
the portrait of some general, though what 
general is unknown, for the place where the 
face should have been had been rubbed 
through by the finger and a square bit of 
paper had been pasted over it. Having taken 
a pinch of snuff, Petrovich held up the cloak, 
and inspected it against the light, and again 
shook his head. Then he turned it, lining 
upwards, and shook his head once more. After 
which he again lifted the general-adorned lid 
with its bit of pasted paper, and having 
stuffed his nose with snuff, closed and put 
away the snuff-box, and said finally, “No, 
it is impossible to mend it. It is a wretched 
garment!” 

Akaky Akakiyevich’s heart sank at these 
words. 

“Why is it impossible, Petrovich?” he said, 
almost in the pleading voice of a child. “All 
that ails it is, that it is worn on the shoulders. 
You must have some pieces—” 

“Yes, patches could be found, patches are 
easily found,” said Petrovich, “but there's 
nothing to sew them to. The thing is com- 
pletely rotten. If you put a needle to it— 
see, it will give way.” 

“Let it give way, and you can put on an- 
other patch at once.” 

“But there is nothing to put the patches on 
to. There’s no use in strengthening it. It is 
too far gone. It’s lucky that it’s cloth, for, 
if the wind were to blow, it would fly away.” 

“Well, strengthen it again. How this, in 
fact—” 

“No,” said Petrovich decisively, “there is 
nothing to be done with it. It’s a thoroughly 
bad job. You’d better, when the cold winter 
weather comes on, make yourself some gait- 
ers out of it, because stockings are not warm. 
The Germans invented them in order to 
make more money.” Petrovich loved on all 
occasions to have a fling at the Germans. 
“But it is plain you must have a new cloak.” 

At the word “new” all grew dark before Ak- 
aky Akakiyevich’s eves, and everything in the 
room began to whirl round. The only thing 
he saw clearly was the general with the paper 
face on the lid of Petrovich’s snuff-box. “A 
new one?” said he, as if still in a dream. 
“Why, I have no money for that.” 

“Ves, a new one,” said Petrovich, with bar- 
barous composure. 

“Well, if it came to a new one, how—it—” 

‘You mean how much would it cost?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, you would have to lay out a hun- 
dred and fifty or more,” said Petrovich, and 
pursed up his lips significantly. He liked to 
produce powerful effects, liked to stun utterly 
and suddenly, and then to glance sideways 
to see what face the stunned person would 
put on the matter. 

“A hundred and fifty rubles for a cloak!” 
shrieked poor Akaky Akakiyevich, perhaps 
for the first time in his life, for his voice 
had always been distinguished for softness. 

“Ves, sir,” said Petrovich, “for any kind 
of cloak. If you have a marten fur on the 
collar, or a silk-lined hood, it will mount up 
to two hundred.” 

“Petrovich, please,” said Akaky Akakiye- 
vich in a beseeching tone, not hearing, and 
not trying to hear, Petrovich’s words, and 
disregarding all his ‘effects,’ “some repairs, 
in order that it may wear yet a little Jonger.”’ 

“No, it would only be a waste of time 
and money,” said Petrovich. And Akaky Ak- 
akiyevich went away after these words, ut- 
terly discouraged. But Petrovich stood for 
some time after his departure, with signifi- 
cantly compressed lips, and without betak- 
ing himself to his work, satisfied that he 
would not be dropped, and an artistic tailor 
employed. 

Akaky Akakiyevich went out into the 
street as if in a dream. “Such an affair!” he 
said to himself. “I did not think it had come 
to—”’ and then after a pause, he added, 
“Well, so it is! see what it has come to at 
last! and I never imagined that it was so!” 
Then followed a long silence, after which 
he exclaimed, ‘‘Well, so it is! see what al- 
ready—nothing unexpected that—it would be 
nothing—what a strange circumstance!” So 
saying, instead of going home, he went in 
exactly the opposite direction without sus- 
pecting it. On the way, a chimney-sweep 
bumped up against him, and blackened his 
shoulder, and a whole hatful of rubbish 
landed on him from the top of a house which 
was building. He did not notice it, and only 
when he ran against a watchman, who, hav- 
ing planted his halberd beside him, was shak- 
ing some snuff from his box into his horny 
hand, did he recover himself a little, and 
that because the watchman said, “Why are 
vou poking yourself into a man’s very face? 
Haven't you the pavement?” This caused 


him to look about him, and turn towards 
home. 

There only, he finally began to collect his 
thoughts, and to survey his position in its clear 
sand actual light, and to argue with himself, 
sensibly and frankly, as with a reasonable 
friend, with whom one can discuss private 
and personal matters. “No,” said Akaky Aka- 
kiyevich, “it is impossible to reason with 


1o Petrovich now. He is that—evidently, his wife 


has been beating him. I'd better go to him on 
Sunday morning. After Saturday night he 
will be a little cross-eyed and sleepy, for he 
will want to get drunk, and his wife won't give 


13 him any money, and at such a time, a ten- 


kopek piece in his hand will—he will become 
more fit to reason with, and then the cloak 
and that—” Thus argued Akaky Akakiye- 
vich with himself, regained his courage, and 


>) waited until the first Sunday, when, seeing 


from afar that Petrovich’s wife had left the 
house, he went straight to him. 

Petrovich’s eye was indeed very much askew 
after Saturday. His head drooped, and he 


25 was very sleepy; but for all that, as soon as 


he knew what it was a question of, it seemed 
as though Satan jogged his memory. “Impos- 
sible,” said he. ‘Please to order a new one.” 
Thereupon Akaky Akakiyevich handed over 


30 the ten-kopek piece. “Thank you, sir. I will 


drink your good health,” said Petrovich. “But 
as for the cloak, don’t trouble yourself about 
it; it is good for nothing. I will make you a 
capital new one, so let us settle about it now.” 


35 Akaky Akakiyevich was still for mending it, 


but Petrovich would not hear of it, and said, 
“TI shall certainly have to make you a new 
one, and you may depend upon it that I shall 
do my best. It may even be, as the fashion 


ao goes, that the collar can be fastened by silver 


hooks under a flap.” 

Then Akaky Akakiyevich saw that it was 
impossible to get along without a new cloak, 
and his spirit sank utterly. How, in fact, was 


45 it to be done? Where was the money to come 


from? He must have some new trousers, and 
pay a debt of long standing to the shoemaker 
for putting new tops to his old boots, and he 
must order three shirts from the seamstress, 


soand a couple of pieces of linen. In short, all 


his money must be spent. And even if the 
director should be so kind as to order him to 
receive forty-five or even fifty rubles instead 
of forty, it would be a mere nothing, a mere 
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drop in the ocean towards the funds necessary 
for a cloak, although he knew that Petrovich 
was often wrong-headed enough to blurt out 
some outrageous price, so that even his own 
wife could not refrain from exclaiming, ‘Have 
you lost your senses, you fool?” At one time 
he would not work at any price, and now it 
was quite likely that he had named a higher 
sum than the cloak would cost. 

But although he knew that Petrovich would 
undertake to make a cloak for eighty rubles, 
still, where was he to get the eighty rubles 
from? He might possibly manage half. Yes, 
half might be procured, but where was the 
other half to come from? But the reader must 
first be told where the first half came from. 

Akaky Akakiyevich had a habit of putting, 
for every ruble he spent, a groschen into a 
small box, fastened with lock and key, and 
with a slit in the top for the reception of 
money. At the end of every half-year he 
counted over the heap of coppers, and changed 
it for silver. This he had done for a long 
time, and in the course of years, the sum had 
mounted up to over forty rubles. Thus he had 
one half on hand. But where was he to find 
the other half? Where was he to get another 
forty rubles from? Akaky Akakiyevich 
thought and thought, and decided that it 
would be necessary to curtail his ordinary ex- 
penses, for the space of one year at least, to 
dispense with tea in the evening, to burn no 
candles, and, if there was anything which he 
must do, to go into his landlady’s room, and 
work by her light. When he went into the 
street, he must walk as lightly as he could, 
and as cautiously, upon the stones, almost 
upon tiptoe, in order not to wear his heels 
down in too short a time. He must give the 
laundress as little to wash as possible; and, in 
order not to wear out his clothes, he must 
take them off as soon as he got home, and 
wear only his cotton dressing-gown, which 
had been long and carefully saved. 

To tell the truth, it was a little hard for 
him at first to accustom himself to these dep- 
rivations. But he got used to them at length, 
after a fashion, and all went smoothly. He even 
got used to being hungry in the evening, but 
he made up for it by treating himself, so to 
say, in spirit, by bearing ever in mind the idea 
of his future cloak. From that time forth, his 
existence seemed to become, in some way, 
fuller, as if he were married, or as if some 
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other man lived in him, as if, in fact, he were 
not alone, and some pleasant friend had con- 
sented to travel along life’s path with him, 
the friend being no other than the cloak, with 
thick wadding and a strong lining incapable 
of wearing out. He became more lively, and 
even his character grew firmer, like that of a 
man who has made up his mind, and set him- 
self a goal. From his face and gait, doubt 
and indecision, all hesitating and wavering dis- 
appeared of themselves. Fire gleamed in his 
eyes, and occasionally the boldest and most 
daring ideas flitted through his mind. Why 
not, for instance, have marten fur on the col- 
lar? The thought of this almost made him 
absent-minded. Once, in copying a letter, he 
nearly made a mistake, so that he exclaimed 
almost aloud, “Ugh!” and crossed himself. 
Once, in the course of every month, he had a 
conference with Petrovich on the subject of 
the cloak, where it would be better to buy the 
cloth, and the colour, and the price. He always 
returned home satisfied, though troubled, re- 
flecting that the time would come at last when 
it could all be bought, and then the cloak 
made. 

The affair progressed more briskly than he 
had expected. For beyond all his hopes, the 
director awarded neither forty nor forty-five 
rubles for Akaky Akakiyevich’s share, but 
sixty. Whether he suspected that Akaky Aka- 
kiyevich needed a cloak, or whether it was 
merely chance, at all events, twenty extra 
rubles were by this means provided. This cir- 
cumstance hastened matters. Two or three 
months more of. hunger and Akaky Akakiye- 
vich had accumulated about eighty rubles. His 
heart, generally so quiet, began to throb. On 
the first possible day, he went shopping in 
company with Petrovich. They bought some 
very good cloth, and at a reasonable rate too, 
for they had been considering the matter for 
six months, and rarely let a month pass with- 
out their visiting the shops to enquire prices. 
Petrovich himself said that no better cloth 
could be had. For lining, they selected a cot- 
ton stuff, but so firm and thick, that Petro- 
vich declared it to be better than silk, and even 
prettier and more glossy. They did not. buy 
the marten fur, because it was, in fact, dear, 
but in its stead, they picked out the very best 
of cat-skin which could be found in the shop, 
and which might, indeed, be taken for marten 
at a distance. 
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Petrovich worked at the cloak two whole 
weeks, for there was a great deal of quilting; 
otherwise it would have been finished sooner. 
He charged twelve rubles for the job, it could 
not possibly have been done for less. It was all 
sewed with silk, in small, double seams, and 
Petrovich went over each seam afterwards 
with his own teeth, stamping in various pat- 
terns. 

It was—it is difficult to say precisely on 
what day, but probably the most glorious one 
in Akaky Akakiyevich’s life, when Petrovich 
at length brought home the cloak. He brought 
it in the morning, before the hour when it was 
necessary to start for the department. Never 
did a cloak arrive so exactly in the nick of 
time, for the severe cold had set in, and it 
seemed to threaten to increase. Petrovich 
brought the cloak himself as befits a good 
tailor. On his countenance was a significant ex- 
pression, such as Akaky Akakiyevich had never 
beheld there. He seemed fully sensible that he 
had done no small deed, and crossed a gulf 
separating tailors who put in linings, and exe- 
cute repairs, from those who make new things. 
He took the cloak out of the pocket-handker- 
chief in which he had brought it. The hand- 
kerchief was fresh from the laundress, and he 
put it in his pocket for use. Taking out the 
cloak, he gazed proudly at it, held it up with 
both hands, and flung it skilfully over the 
shoulders of Akaky Akakiyevich. Then he 
pulled it and fitted it down behind with his hand, 
and he draped it around Akaky Akakiyevich 
without buttoning it. Akaky Akakiyevich, like 
an experienced man, wished to try the sleeves. 
Petrovich helped him on with them, and it 
turned out that the sleeves were satisfactory 
also. In short, the cloak appeared to be per- 
fect, and most seasonable. Petrovich did not 
neglect to observe that it was only because he 
lived in a narrow street, and had no sign- 
board, and had known Akaky Akakiyevich so 
long, that he had made it so cheaply; but that 
if he had been in business on the Nevsky 
Prospect, he would have charged seventy- 
five rubles for the making alone. Akaky Aka- 
kiyevich did not care to argue this point 
with Petrovich. He paid him, thanked him, 
and set out at once in his new cloak for the 
department. Petrovich followed him, and paus- 
ing in the street, gazed long at the cloak in the 
distance, after which he went to one side ex- 
pressly to run through a crooked alley, and 


once more upon the cloak from another point, 
namely, directly in front. 
Meantime Akaky Akakiyevich went on in 
holiday mood. He was conscious every second 
sof the time he had a new cloak on his shoul- 
ders, and several times he laughed with internal 
satisfaction. In fact, there were two advan- 
tages; one was its warmth, the other its 
beauty. He saw nothing of the road, but sud- 


10denly found himself at the department. He 


took off his cloak in the ante-room. looked it 
over carefully, and confided it to the special 
care of the attendant. It is impossible to say 
precisely how it was that every one in the de- 


15 partment knew at once that Akaky Akakiye- 


vich had a new cloak. and that the “cape” no 
longer existed. All rushed at the same moment 
into the ante-room to inspect it. They con- 
gratulated him, and said pleasant things to 


20 him, so that he began at first to smile, and 


then to grow ashamed. When all surrounded 
him, and said that the new cloak must be 
“christened,” and that he must at least give 
them all a party, Akaky Akakivevich lost his 


2s head completely, and he did not know where 


he stood, what to answer, or how to get out of 
it. He stood blushing all over for several min- 
utes, trying to assure them with great simplic- 
ity that it was not a new cloak, that it was in 


zo fact the old ‘‘cape.” 


At length one of the officials, assistant to 
the head clerk, in order to show that he was 
not at all proud, and on good terms with his 
inferiors, said: 


35 “So be it, only I will give the party instead 


of Akaky Akakiyevich: I invite you all to tea 
with me to-night. It just happens to be my 
name-day too.” 

The officials naturally at once offered the 


4o assistant clerk their congratulations, and ac- 


cepted the invitation with pleasure. Akaky 
Akakiyevich would have declined; but all de- 
clared that it was discourteous, that it was 
simply a sin and a shame, and that he could 


45 not possibly refuse. Besides, the notion became 


pleasant to him when he recollected that he 
should thereby have a chance of wearing his 
new cloak in the evening also. 

That whole day was truly a most triumphal 


50 festival for Akaky Akakiyevich. He returned 


home in the most happy frame of mind, took 
off his cloak, and hung it carefully on the 
wall, admiring afresh the cloth and the lin- 
ing. Then he brought out his old, worn-out 


emerge again into the street beyond to gaze 55 cloak, for comparison. He looked at it, and 
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laughed, so vast was the difference. And long 
after dinner he laughed again when the con- 
dition of the “cape” recurred to his mind. He 
dined cheerfully, and after dinner wrote noth- 
ing, but took his ease for a while on the bed, 
until it got dark. Then he dressed himself 
leisurely, put on his cloak, and stepped out 
into the street. 

Where the host lived, unfortunately we can- 
not say. Our memory begins to fail us badly. 
The houses and streets in St. Petersburg have 
become so mixed up in our head that it is 
very difficult to get anything out of it again 
in proper form. This much is certain, that the 
official lived in the best part of the city; and 
therefore it must have been anything but near 
to Akaky Akakiyevich’s residence. Akaky Aka- 
kiyevich was first obliged to traverse a kind 
of wilderness of deserted, dimly-lighted streets. 


5 


10 


was lit by a lamp, his apartment being on the 
second floor. On entering the vestibule, Akaky 
Akakiyevich beheld a whole row of goloshes 
on the floor. Among them, in the centre of the 
room, stood a samovar, humming and emitting 
clouds of steam. On the walls hung all sorts 
of coats and cloaks, among which there were 
even some with beaver collars, or velvet fac- 
ings. Beyond, the buzz of conversation was 
audible, and became clear and loud, when 
the servant came out with a trayful of empty 
glasses, cream-jugs and sugar-bowls. It was evi- 
dent that the officials had arrived long before, 
and had already finished their first glass of 
tea. 

Akaky Akakiyevich, having hung up his own 
cloak, entered the inner room. Before him all 
at once appeared lights, officials, pipes, and 
card-tables, and he was bewildered by a sound 


But in proportion as he approached the of-2o of rapid conversation rising from all the tables, 


ficial’s quarter of the city, the streets became 
more lively, more populous, and more bril- 
liantly illuminated. Pedestrians began to ap- 
pear; handsomely dressed ladies were more 


frequently encountered; the men had otter 2; 


skin collars to their coats; shabby sleigh-men 
with their wooden, railed sledges stuck over 
with brass-headed nails, became rarer; whilst 
on the other hand, more and more drivers in 


red velvet caps, lacquered sledges and bear- 30 


skin coats began to appear, and carriages with 

rich hammer-cloths flew swiftly through the 

streets, their wheels scrunching the snow. 
Akaky Akakiyevich gazed upon all this as 


upon a novel sight. He had not been in the 35 


streets during the evening for years. He halted 
out of curiosity before a shop-window, to 
look at a picture representing a handsome 
woman, who had thrown off her shoe, thereby 
baring her whole foot in a very pretty way: 
whilst behind her the head of a man with 
whiskers and a handsome moustache peeped 
through the doorway of another room. Akaky 
Akakiyevich shook his head, and laughed, and 
then went on his way. Why did he laugh? 
Either because he had met with a thing utterly 
unknown, but for which every one cherishes, 
nevertheless, some sort of feeling, or else he 
thought, like many officials, “Well, those 


French! What is to be said? If they do go so 


in for anything of that sort, why—” But 
possibly he did not think at all. 

Akaky Akakiyevich at length reached the 
house in which the head clerk’s assistant 


qo 


45 


and the noise of moving chairs. He halted 
very awkwardly in the middle of the room, 
wondering what he ought to do. But they had 
seen him. They received him with a shout, 
and all thronged at once into the ante-room, 
and there took another look at his cloak. 
Akaky Akakiyevich, although somewhat con- 
fused, was frank-hearted, and could not re- 
frain from rejoicing when he saw how they 
praised his cloak. Then, of course, they all 
dropped him and his cloak, and returned, as 
was proper, to the tables set out for whist. 

All this, the noise, the talk, and the throng 
of people, was rather overwhelming to Akaky 
Akakiyevich. He simply did not know where 
he stood, or where to put his hands, his feet, 
and his whole body. Finally he sat down by 
the players, looked at the cards, gazed at the 
face of one and another, and after a while 
began to gape, and to feel that it was weari- 
some, the more so, as the hour was already 
long past when he usually went to bed. He 
wanted to take leave of the host, but they 
would not let him go, saying that he must 
not fail to drink a glass of champagne, in 
honour of his new garment. In the course of 
an hour, supper, consisting of vegetable salad, 
cold veal, pastry, confectioner’s pies, and 
champagne, was served. They made Akaky 
Akakiyevich drink two glasses of champagne, 
after which he felt things grow livelier. 

Still, he could not forget that it was twelve 
o'clock, and that he should have been at home 
long ago. In order that the host might not 


lodged. He lived in fine style. The staircase 3. think of some excuse for detaining him, he 
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stole out of the room quickly, sought out, in 
the ante-room, his cloak, which, to his sorrow, 
he found lying on the floor, brushed it, picked 
off every speck upon it, put it on his shoul- 
ders, and descended the stairs to the street. 
In the street all was still bright. Some petty 
shops, those permanent clubs of servants and 
all sorts of folks, were open. Others were shut, 
but, nevertheless, showed a streak of light the 
whole length of the door-crack, indicating that 
they were not yet free of company, and that 
probably some domestics, male and female, 
were finishing their stories and conversations, 
whilst leaving their masters in complete igno- 
rance as to their whereabouts. Akaky Akakiye- 
vich went on in a happy frame of mind. He 
even started to run, without knowing why, 
after some lady, who flew past like a flash of 
lightning. But he stopped short, and went on 
very quietly as before, wondering why he had 
quickened his pace. Soon there spread before 
him those deserted streets which are not 
cheerful in the daytime to say nothing of 
the evening. Now they were even more dim 
and lonely. The lanterns began to grow rarer; 
oil, evidently, had been less liberally supplied. 
Then came wooden houses and fences. Not a 
soul anywhere; only the snow sparkled in the 
streets, and mournfully veiled the low-roofed 


cabins with their closed shutters. He ap--: 


proached the spot where the street crossed 
a vast square with houses barely visible on its 
farther side, a square which seemed a fearful 
desert. 

Afar, a tiny spark glimmered from some 
watchman’s-box, which seemed to stand on 
the edge of the world. Akaky Akakiyevich’s 
cheerfulness diminished at this point in a 
marked degree. He entered the square, not 
without an involuntary sensation of fear, as 
though his heart warned him of some evil. 
He glanced back, and on both sides it was 
like a sea about him. “No, it is better not to 
look,’ he thought, and went on, closing his 
eyes. When he opened them, to see whether 
he was near the end of the square, he sud- 
denly beheld, standing just before his very 
nose, some bearded individuals of precisely 
what sort, he could not make out. All grew 
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mouth, muttering, “Just you dare to scream!” 

Akaky Akakiyevich felt them strip off his 
cloak, and give him a kick. He fell headlong 
upon the snow, and felt no more. 

In a few minutes he recovered conscious- 
ness, and rose to his feet, but no one was 
there. He felt that it was cold in the square, 
and that his cloak was gone. He began to 
shout, but his voice did not appear to reach 
the outskirts of the square. In despair, but 
without ceasing to shout, he started at a run 
across the square, straight towards the watch- 
box, beside which stood the watchman, lean- 
ing on his halberd, and apparently curious to 
know what kind of a customer was running 
towards him shouting. Akaky Akakiyevich ran 
up to him, and began in a sobbing voice to 
shout that he was asleep, and attended to 
nothing, and did not see when a man was 
robbed. The watchman replied that he had 
seen two men stop him in the middle of the 
square, but supposed that they were friends 
of his, and that, instead of scolding vainly, he 
had better go to the police on the morrow, 
so that they might make a search for whoever 
had stolen the cloak. 

Akaky Akakiyevich ran home and arrived 
in a state of complete disorder, his hair which 
grew very thinly upon his temples and the 
back of his head all tousled, his body, arms 
and legs, covered with snow. The old woman, 
who was mistress of his lodgings, on hearing a 
terrible knocking, sprang hastily from her bed, 
and, with only one shoe on, ran to open the 
door, pressing the sleeve of her chemise to her 
bosom out of modesty. But when she had 
opened it, she fell back on beholding Akaky 
Akakiyevich in such a condition. When he 
told her about the affair, she clasped her 
hands, and said that he must go straight to 
the district chief of police, for his subordinate 
would turn up his nose, promise well, and 
drop the matter there. The very best thing to 
do, therefore, would be to go to the district 
chief, whom she knew, because Finnish Anna, 
her former cook, was now nurse at his house. 
She often saw him passing the house, and he 
was at church every Sunday, praying, but 
the same time gazing cheerfully at every- 


dark before his eyes, and his heart throbbed. so body; so that he must be a good man, judg- 


“Of course, the cloak is mine!” said one of 
them in a loud voice, seizing hold of his col- 
Jar. Akaky Akakiyevich was about to shout 
“Help!” when the second man thrust a fist, 


ing from all appearances. Having listened to 
this opinion, Akaky Akakiyevich betook him- 
self sadly to his room. And how he spent the 
night there, any one who can put himself in 


about the size of an official’s head, at his very ss another's place may readily imagine. 
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Early in the morning, he presented himself lation with the proper persons, could greatly 
at the district chief's, but was told the of- expedite the matter. 
ficial’ was asleep. He went again at ten and As there was nothing else to be done, Akaky 
was again informed that he was sleep. At Akakiyevich decided to go to the prominent 
eleven, and they said, “The superintendent is ; personage. What was the exact. official posi- 
not at home.” At dinner time, and the clerks tion of the prominent personage, remains un- 
in the ante-room would not admit him on any known to this day. The reader must know that 
terms, and insisted upon knowing his business. the prominent personage had but recently be- 
So that at last, for once in his life, Akaky come a prominent personage, having up to 
Akakiyevich felt an inclination to show some 10 that time been only an insignificant person. 
spirit, and said curtly that he must see the Moreover, his present position was not con- 
chief in person, that they ought not to sidered prominent in comparison with others 
presume to refuse him entrance, that he — still more so. But there is always a circle of 
came from the department of justice, and people to whom what is insignificant in the 
that when he complained of them, they would 15 eyes of others, is important enough. Moreover, 
see ; he strove to increase his importance by sun- 
The clerks dared make no reply to this, and dry devices. For instance, he managed to have 
one of them went to call the chief, who lis- the inferior officials meet him on the staircase 
tened to the strange story of the theft of the when he entered upon his service; no one was 
coat. Instead of directing his attention to the 20 to presume to come directly to him, but the 
principal points of the matter, he began to strictest etiquette must be observed; the col- 
uestion Akaky Akakiyevich. Why was he go- ___legiate recorder must make a report to the 
ing home so late? Was he in the habit of government secretary, the government secre- 
doing so, or had he been to some disorderly tary to the titular councillor, or whatever other 
house? So that Akaky Akakiyevich got thor-2s; man was proper, and all business must come 
oughly confused, and left him, without know- before him in this manner. In Holy Russia, all 
ing whether the affair of his cloak was in is thus contaminated with the love of imita- 
proper train or not. ~ tion; every man imitates and copies his supe- 
' All that day, for the first time in his life, rior. They even say that a certain titular coun- 
he never went near the department. The next 30 cillor, when promoted to the head of some 
day he made his appearance, very pale, and in small separate office, immediately partitioned 
his old cape, which had become even more off a private room for himself, called it the 
shabby. The news of the robbery of the cloak audience chamber, and posted at the door a 
touched many, although there were some of- lackey with red collar and braid, who grasped 
ficials present who never lost an opportunity, 35 the handle of the door, and opened to all 
even such a one as the present, of ridiculing comers, though the audience. chamber would 
Akaky Akakiyevich. They decided to make a hardly hold an ordinary writing table. 
collection for him on the spot, but. the officials The manners and customs of the prominent 
had already ‘spent a great deal in subscribing personage were grand and imposing, but rather 
for the director's portrait, and for some book, 4° exaggerated. The main foundation of his 
at the suggestion of the head of that division, system was strictness. “Strictness, strictness, 
who was a friend of the author; and so the and always strictness” he generally said; and 
sum was trifling. at the last word he looked significantly into 
One of them, moved by pity, resolved to the face of the person to whom he spoke. But 
help Akaky Akakiyevich with some good ad- 45 there was no necessity for this, for the half- 
vice, at least, and told him that he ought not — score of subordinates, who formed the entire 
to go to the police, for although it might force of the office, were properly afraid. On 
happen that a police-officer, wishing to win the catching sight of him afar off, they leit their 
approval of his superiors, might hunt up the work, and waited, drawn up in line, until he 
cloak by sonie means, still, his cloak would re- 50 had passed. through the raom. His ordinary 
main in the possession of the police if he did converse with his inferiors smacked of stern- 
not offer legal proof that it belonged to him. ness, and consisted chiefly of three phrases: 
The best thing for him, therefore, would be to “How dare you?” Do you know whom you 
apply to a certain prominent personage; since are speaking tor’ ae you realise who is 
this prominent personage, by entering into re- ss standing before you? 
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Otherwise he was a very kind-hearted man, of pauses, and smoked a cigar in a very com- 
good to his comrades, and ready to oblige. fortable arm-chair with reclining back, he sud- 
But the rank of general threw him completely denly seemed .to recollect, and said to the 
off his balance. On receiving any one of that secretary, who stood by the door with papers 
rank, he became confused, lost his way as it 5 of reports, “So it seems that there is an official 
were, and never knew what to do. If he waiting to see me. Teil him that he may come 
chanced to be amongst his equals, he was still in.” On perceiving Akaky Akakiyevich’s mod- 
a very nice kind of man, a very good fellow est mien and his worn uniform, he turned 
in many respects, and not stupid, but the very abruptly to him, and said, “What do you 
moment that he found himself in the society:o want?” in a curt hard voice, which he had 
of people but one rank lower than himself, he practised in his room in private, and before 
became silent. And his situation aroused sym- the looking-glass, for a whole week before 
pathy, the more so, as he felt himself that he being raised to his present rank. 
might have been making an incomparably bet- Akaky Akakiyevich, who was already im- 
ter use of his time. In his eyes, there was1; bued with a due amount of fear, became some- 
sometimes visible a desire to join some inter: what confused, and as weil as his tongue 
esting conversation or group, but he was kept would permit, explained, with a rather more 
back by the thought, ‘Would it not be a very frequent addition than usual of the word 
great condescension on his part? Would it ‘that’, that his cloak was quite new, and had 
not be familiar? And would he not thereby 20 been stolen in the most inhuman manner, that 
lose his importance?” And in consequence of — he had appuied to him, in order that he might, 
such reflections, he always remained in the in some way, by his intermediation—that he 
same dumb state, uttering from time to time might enter into correspondence with the chief 
a few monosyllabic sounds, and thereby earn- of police, and find the cloak. 
ing the name of the most wearisome of men. 25 For some inexplicable reason, this conduct 

To this prominent personage Akaky Aka- seemed familiar to the prominent personage. 
kiyevich presented himself, and this at the “What, my dear sir!” he said abruptly, “are 
most unfavourable time for himself, though you not acquainted with etiquette? To whom 
opportune for the prominent personage. The have you come? Don't you know how such 
prominent personage was in his cabinet, con-3o matters are managed? You should first have 
versing very gaily with an old acquaintance’ presented a petition to the office. It would 
and companion of his childhood, whom he had _ have gone to the head of the department, then 
not seen for several years, and who had just _ to the chief of the division, then it would have 
arrived, when it was announced to him that a been handed over to the secretary, and the 
person named Bashmachkin had come. He3s secretary would have given it to me.” 
asked abruptly, “Who is he?’—‘Some of- “But, your excellency,” said Akaky Aka- 
ficial,’ he was informed. “Ah, he can wait! kiyevich, trying to collect his small handful of 
This is no time for him to call,’’ said the im- wits, and conscious at the same time that he 


portant man. was perspiring terribly, “I, your excellency, 
It must be remarked here that the impor- 4. presumed to trouble you because secretaries 

tant man lied outrageously. He had said all are an untrustworthy race.” 

he had to say to his friend long before, and “What, what, what!” said the important 


the conversation had been interspersed for personage. “Where did you get such courage? 
some time with very long pauses, during which Where did you get such ideas? What im- 
they merely slapped each other on the leg, 45 pudence towards their chiefs and superiors has 
and said, “You think so, Ivan Abramovich!” spread among the young generation!’ The 
“Just so, Stepan Varlamovich!” Nevertheless, prominent personage apparently had not ob- 
he ordered that the official should be kept served that Akaky Akakiyevich was already in 
waiting, in order to show his friend, a man the neighbourhood of fifty. If he could be 
who had not been in the service for a long socalled a young man, it must have been in com- 
time, but had lived at home in the country, parison with some one who was seventy. “Do 
how long officials had to wait in his ante- you know to whom you are speaking? Do you 
room. realise who is standing before you? Do you 

At length, having talked himself completely _ realise it? Do you realise it? I ask you!” Then 
out, and more than that, having had his fill he stamped his foot, and raised his voice to 
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such a pitch that it would have frightened 
even a different man from Akaky Akakiyevich. 

Akaky Akakiyevich’s senses failed him. He 
staggered, trembled in every limb, and, if the 
porters had not run in to support him, would 
have fallen to the floor. They carried him out 
insensible. But the prominent personage, 
gratified that the effect should have surpassed 
his expectations, and quite intoxicated with the 
thought that his word could even deprive a 
man of his senses, glanced sideways at his 
friend in order to see how he looked upon this, 
and perceived, not without satisfaction, that 
his friend was in a most uneasy frame of 
mind, and even beginning on his part, to 
feel a trifle frightened. 

Akaky Akakiyevich could not remember 
how he descended the stairs, and got into the 
street. He felt neither his hands nor feet. 


5 


10 


15 


Never in his life had he been so rated by any 20 


high official, let alone a strange one. He went 
staggering on through the snow-storm, which 
was blowing in the streets, with his mouth 
wide open. The wind, in St. Petersburg fash- 
ion, darted upon him from all quarters, and 
down every cross-street. In a twinkling it had 
blown a quinsy into his throat, and he reached 
home unable to utter a word. His throat was 
swollen, and he lay down on his bed. So 
powerful is sometimes a good scolding! 

The next day a violent fever developed. 
Thanks to the generous assistance of the St. 
Petersburg climate, the malady progressed 
more rapidly than could have been expected, 
and when the doctor arrived, he found, on 
feeling the sick man’s pulse, that there was 
nothing to be done, except to prescribe a 
poultice, so that the patient might not be 
left entirely without the beneficent aid of 
medicine. But at the same time, he predicted 
his end in thirty-six hours. After this he turned 
to the landlady, and said, “And as for you, 
don’t waste your time on him. Order his pine 
coffin now, for an oak one will be too ex- 
pensive for him.” 

Did Akaky Akakiyevich hear these fatal 
words? And if he heard them, did they produce 
any overwhelming effect upon him? Did he 
lament the bitterness of his liie?-—We know 
not, for he continued in a delirious con- 
dition. Visions incessantly appeared to him, 
each stranger than the other. Now he saw 
Petrovich, and ordered him to make a cloak, 
with some traps for robbers, who seemed to 
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every moment to the landlady to pull one of 
them from under his coverlet. Then he in- 
quired why his old mantle hung before him 
when he had a new cloak. Next he fancied 
that he was standing before the prominent 
person, listening to a thorough setting-down 
and saying, ‘Forgive me, your excellency!” 
but at last he began to curse, uttering the most 
horrible words, so that his aged landlady 
crossed herself, never in her life having heard 
anything of the kind from him, and more so 
as these words followed directly after the 
words “your excellency.” Later on he talked 
utter nonsense, of which nothing could be 
made, all that was evident being that these 
incoherent words and thoughts hovered ever 
about one thing, his cloak. 

At length poor Akaky Akakiyevich breathed 
his last. They sealed up neither his room nor 
his effects, because, in the first place, there 
were no heirs, and, in the second, there was 
very little to inherit beyond a bundle of 
goose-quills, a quire of white official paper, 
three pairs of socks, two or three buttons 
which had burst off his trousers, and the man- 
tle already known to the reader. To whom all 
this fell, God knows. I confess that the 
person who told me this tale took no inter- 
est in the matter. They carried Akaky Aka- 
kiyevich out, and buried him. 

And St. Petersburg was left without Akaky 
Akakiyevich, as though he had never lived 
there. A being disappeared, who was protected 
by none, dear to none, interesting to none, 
and who never even attracted to himself the 
attention of those students of human nature 
who omit no opportunity of thrusting a pin 
through a common fly and examining it under 
the microscope. A being who bore meekly the 
gibes of the department, and went to his grave 
without having done one unusual deed, but to 
whom, nevertheless, at the close of his life, ap- 
peared a bright visitant in the form of a cloak; 
which momentarily cheered his poor life, and 
upon him, thereafter, an intolerable misfor- 
tune descended, just as it descends upon the 
heads of the mighty of this world! 

Several days after his death, the porter was 
sent from the department to his lodgings, with 
an order for him to present himself there 
immediately, the chief commanding it. But the 
porter had to return unsuccessful, with the 
answer that he could not come; and to the 
question, “Why?” replied, “Well, because he 


him to be always under the bed; and he cried ss is dead! he was buried four days ago.” In this 
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manner did they hear of Akaky Akakiyevich’s 
death at the department. And the next day a 
new official sat in his place, with a handwrit- 
ing by no means so upright, but more inclined 
and slanting. 

But who could have imagined that this was 
not really the end of Akaky Akakiyevich, that 
he was destined to raise a commotion after 
death, as if in compensation for his utterly 
insignificant life? But so it happened, and our 
poor story unexpectedly gains a fantastic end- 
ing. 

A rumour suddenly spread through St. 
Petersburg, that a dead man had taken to ap- 
pearing on the Kalinkin Bridge, and its vicin- 
ity, at night in the form of an official seeking 
a stolen cloak, and that, under the pretext of 
its being the stolen cloak, he dragged, without 
regard to rank or calling, every one’s cloak 
from his shoulders, be it cat-skin, beaver, fox, 
bear, sable, in a word, every sort of fur and 
skin which men adopted for their covering. 
One of the department officials saw the dead 
man with his own eyes, and immediately 
recognised in him Akaky Akakiyevich. This, 
however, inspired him with such terror, that 
he ran off with all his might, and therefore did 
not scan the dead man closely, but only saw 
how the latter threatened him from afar with 
his finger. Constant complaints poured in from 
all quarters, that the backs and shoulders, not 
only of titular but even of court councillors, 
were exposed to the danger of a cold, on ac- 
count of the frequent dragging off of their 
cloaks. 

Arrangements were made by the police to 
catch the corpse, alive or dead, at any cost, 
and punish him as an example to others, in the 
most severe manner. In this they nearly suc- 
ceeded, for a watchman, on guard in Kirinsh- 
lun Lane, caught the corpse by the collar on 
the very scene of his evil deeds, when at- 
tempting to pull off the frieze cloak of a re- 
tired musician. Having seized him by the 
collar, he summoned, with a shout, two of his 
comrades, whom he enjoined to hold him fast, 
while he himself felt for a moment in his boot, 
in order to draw out his snuff-box, and refresh 
his frozen nose. But the snuff was of a sort 
which even a corpse could not endure. The 
watchman having closed his right nostril with 
his finger, had no sooner succeeded in holding 
half a handful up to the left, than the corpse 
sneezed so violently that he completely filled 
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the eyes of all three. While they raised their 
hands to wipe them, the dead man vanished 
completely, so’ that they positively did not 
know whether they had actually had him in . 
s their grip at all. Thereafter the watchmen con- 
ceived such a terror of dead men that they 
were afraid even to seize the living, and only 
screamed from a distance. “Hey, there! go 
your way!” So the dead official began to ap- 
pear even beyond the Kalinkin Bridge, caus- 
ing no little terror to all timid people. 

But we have totally neglected that certain 
prominent personage who may really be con- 
sidered as the cause of the fantastic turn 
taken by this true history. First of all, justice 
compels us to say, that after the departure of 
poor, annihilated Akaky Akakiyevich, he felt 
something like remorse. Suffering was unpleas- 
ant to him, for his heart was accessible to 
many good impulses, in spite of the fact that 
his rank often prevented his showing his true 
self. As soon as his friend had Jeft his cabinet, 
he began to think about poor Akaky Akakiye- 
vich. And from that day forth, poor Akaky 
Akakiyevich, who could not bear up under an 
official reprimand, recurred to his mind al- 
most every day. The thought troubled him 
to such an extent, that a week later he even 
resolved to send an official to him, to learn 


>o Whether he really could assist him. And when 


it was reported to him that Akaky Akakiye- 
vich had died suddenly of fever, he was star- 
tled, hearkened to the reproaches of his con- 
science, and was out of sorts for the whole 
day. 

Wishing to divert his mind in some way and 
drive away the disagreeable impression, he set 
out that evening for one of his friends’ houses, 
where he found quite a large party assem- 
bled. What was better, nearly every. one was 
of the same rank as himself, so that he need 
not feel in the least constrained. This had a 
marvellous effect upon his mental state. He 
grew expansive, made himself agreeable in con- 
versation, in short, he passed, a delightful eve- 
ning. After supper he drank a couple of 
glasses of champagne—not a bad recipe for 
cheerfulness, as every one knows. The cham- 
pagne inclined him to various adventures, and 
he determined not to return home, but to go 
and see a certain well-known lady, of German 
extraction, Karolina Ivanovna, a lady, it ap- 
pears, with whom he was on a very friendly 
footing. 


THE CLOAK 
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It must be mentioned that the prominent 
. personage was no longer a young man, but a 
good husband and respected father of a family. 
Two sons, one of whom was already in the 
service, and a good-looking, sixteen-year-old 
daughter, with a slightly arched but pretty lit- 
tle nose, came every morning to kiss his hand 
and say, “Bon jour, papa.” His wife, a still 
fresh and good-looking woman, first gave him 
her hand to kiss, and then, reversing the pro- 
cedure, kissed his. But the prominent personage, 
though perfectly satisfied in his domestic rela- 
tions, considered it stylish to have a friend in 
another quarter of the city. This friend was 
scarcely prettier or younger than his wife; but 
there are such puzzles in the world, and it is 
not our place to judge them. So the important 
personage descended the stairs, stepped into 
his sledge, said to the coachman, “To Karolina 
Ivanovna’s,” and, wrapping himself luxuri- 
ously in his warm cloak, found himself in that 
delightful frame of mind than which a Rus- 
sian can conceive nothing better, namely, when 
you think of nothing yourself, yet when the 
thoughts creep into your mind of their own ac- 
cord, each more agreeable than the other, 
giving you no trouble either to drive them 
away, or seek them. Fully satisfied, he recalled 
all the gay features of the evening just passed 
and all the mots which had made the little 
circle laugh. Many of them he repeated in a 
low voice, and found them quite as funny as 
before; so it is not surprising that he should 
laugh heartily at them. Occasionally, however, 
he was interrupted by gusts of wind, which, 
coming suddenly, God knows whence or why, 
cut his face, drove masses of snow into it, 
filled out his cloak-collar like a sail, or sud- 
denly blew it over his head with supernatural 
force, and thus caused him constant trouble to 
disentangle himself. 

Suddenly the important personage felt some 
one clutch him firmly by the collar. Turning 
round, he perceived a man of short stature, in 
an old, worn uniform, and recognised, not 
without terror, Akaky Akakiyevich. The of- 
ficicl’s face was white as snow, and looked 
just like a corpse’s. But the horror of the im- 
portant personage transcended all bounds 
when he saw the dead man’s mouth open, and 
heard it utter the following remarks, while it 
breathed upon him the terrible odour of the 
grave: “Ah, here you are at last! I have you, 
that—by the collar! I need your cloak. You 
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took no trouble about mine, but reprimanded 
me. So now give up your own.” 

The pallid prominent personage almost died 
of fright. Brave as he was in the office and in 
the presence of inferiors generally, and al- 
though, at the sight of his manly form and ap- 
pearance, every one said, “Ugh! how much 
character he has!” at this crisis, he, like many 
possessed of an heroic exterior, experienced 
such terror, that, not without cause, he began 
to fear an attack of illness. He flung his cloak 
hastily from his shoulders and shouted to 
his coachman in an unnatural voice, “Home at 
full speed!” The coachman, hearing the tone 
which is generally employed at critical mo- 
ments, and even accompanied by something 
much more tangible, drew his head down be- 
tween his shoulders in case of an emergency, 
flourished his whip, and flew on like an ar- 
row. In a little more than six minutes the 
prominent personage was at the entrance of 
his own house. Pale, thoroughly scared, and 
cloakless, he went home instead of to Karo- 
lina Ivanovna’s, reached his room somehow or 
other, and passed the night in the direst dis- 
tress; so that the next morning over their 
tea, his daughter said, “You are very pale to- 
day, papa.” But papa remained silent, and said 
not a word to any one of what had happened 
to him, where he had been, or where he had 
intended to go. 

This occurrence made a deep impression 
upon him. He even began to say, ‘““How dare 
you? Do you realise who is standing before 
your?’ less frequently to the under-officials, 
and, if he did utter the words, it was only 
after first having learned the bearings of the 
matter. But the most noteworthy point was, 
that from that day forward the apparition of 
the dead official ceased to be seen. Evidently 
the prominent personage’s cloak just fitted his 
shoulders. At all events, no more instances of 
his dragging cloaks from people’s shoulders 
were heard of. But many active and solicitous 
persons could by no means reassure them- 
selves, and asserted that the dead official 
still showed himself in distant parts of the 
city. 

In fact, one watchman in Kolomen saw 
with his own eyes the apparition come from 
behind a house. But the watchman was not 
a strong man, so he was afraid to arrest him, 
and followed him in the dark, until, at length, 
the apparition looked round, paused, and in- 
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quired, “What do you want?” at the same 
time showing such a fist.as is never seen on 
living men. The watchman said, “Nothing,” 
and turned back instantly. But the appari- 


tion was much too tall, wore huge moustaches, 
and, directing its steps apparently towards the 
Obukhovy Bridge, disappeared in the darkness 
of the night. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
(1821-1867) 


Charles Baudelaire, the greatest French poet 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
lived a rather unhappy life clouded by poverty, 
disappointment, and ill health. His translation 
of nearly all of Poe, prose and verse, is a work of 
rare originality, character, and power, for which 
he was better known during his lifetime than 
for his own writings. In 1857 he brought out 
a collection of poems which had previously been 
published at intervals in various papers. This 
volume, Les Fleurs du Mal (Flowers of Evil) 
contained poems on subjects which aroused the 
indignation of the government. The author and 
the publishers were prosecuted and fined, and the 
book was condemned. A second edition, with the 


POEMS IN PROSE 
WINDows 


He who looks in through an open window 
never sees so many things as he who looks at 
a shut window. There is nothing more pro- 
found, more mysterious, more fertile, more 
gloomy, or more dazzling, than a window 
lighted by a candle. What we can see in the 
sunlight is always less interesting than what 
goes on behind the panes of a window. In 
that dark or luminous hollow, life lives, life 
dreams, life suffers. 

Across the waves of roofs, I can see a 
woman of middle age, wrinkled, poor, who is 
always leaning over something, and who never 
goes out. Out of her face, out of her dress, 
out of her attitude, out of nothing almost, 
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I have made up the woman’s story, and: 


sometimes I say it over to myself with 
tears. 

If it had been a poor old man, I could have 
made up his just as easily. 

And I go to bed, proud of having lived and 
suffered in others. 

Perhaps you will say to me: “Are you sure 
that it is the real story?” What does it mat- 
ter, what does any reality outside of myself 
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offending subject matter omitted and new poems 
included, was brought out later. His chief remain- 
ing work is the Petits Poémes en Prose (Short 
Poems in Prose.) 

Beaudelaire was charged with creating a new 
shudder—a side of his genius which probably 
attracted considerable attention. His work is re- 
markable for its sombre but keen analysis of the 
less common human moods and passions. His 
writing is skilful, varied, and highly colorful. 

The translations of the following selections are 
those of Arthur Symons, Joseph T. Shipley, F. 
P. Sturm, and W. J. Robertson in the Modern 
Library used with the permission of the Modern 
Library, Inc. 


THE CAKE 


I was travelling. Tne landscape in the midst 
of which I was seated was of an irresistible 
grandeur and sublimity. Something no doubt 
at that moment passed from it into my soul. 
My thoughts fluttered with a lightness like 
that of the atmosphere; vulgar passions, such 
as hate and profane love, seemed to me now as 
far away as the clouds that floated in the gulfs 
beneath my feet; my soul seemed to me as vast 
and pure as the dome of the sky that en- 
veloped me; the remembrance of earthy things 
came as faintly to my heart as the thin tinkle 


-of the bells of unseen herds, browsing far, 


uu 


matter, if it has helped me to live, to feel se 


that I am what I am? 


far away, on the slope of another mountain. 
Across the little motionless lake, black with 
the darkness of its immense depth, there 
passed from time to time the shadow of a 
cloud, like the shadow of an airy giant’s cloak, 
flying through heaven. And I remember that 
this rare and solemn sensation, caused by a 
vast and perfectly silent movement, filled me 
with mingled joy and fear. In a word, thanks 
to the enrapturing beauty about me, I felt 
that I was at perfect peace with myself and 
with the universe; I even believe that in my 
complete forgetfulness of all earthly evil, I 
had come to think the newspapers are right 
after all, and man was born good; when, in- 
corrigible matter renewing its exigencies, I 
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sought to refresh the fatigue and satisfy the 
appetite caused by so lengthly a climb. I 
took from my pocket a large piece of bread, 
a leathern cup, and a small bottle of a cer- 
tain elixir which the chemists at that time sold 
to tourists, to be mixed, on occasion, with 
liquid snow. 

I was quietly cutting my bread when a slight 
noise made me look up. I saw in front of me 
a little ragged urchin, dark and dishevelled, 
whose hollow eyes, wild and supplicating, de- 
voured the piece of bread. And I heard him 
grasp, in a low, hoarse voice, the word: 
“Cake!” I could not help laughing at the ap- 
pellation with which he thought fit to honour 
my nearly white bread, and I cut off a big 
slice and offered it to him. Slowly he came up 
to me, not taking his eyes from the coveted 
object; then, snatching it out of my hand, 
he stepped quickly back, as if he feared that 
my offer was not sincere, or that I had al- 
ready repented of it. 

But at the same instant he was knocked 
over by another little savage, who had sprung 
from I know not where, and who was so pre- 
cisely like the first that one might have taken 
them for twin brothers. They rolled over on 
the ground together, struggling for the posses- 
sion of the precious booty, neither willing to 


share it with his brother. The first, exasper- . 


ated, clutched the second by the hair; and 
the second seized one of the ears of the first 
between his teeth, and spat out a little bleed- 
ing morsel with a fine oath in dialect. The 
legitimate proprietor of the cake tried to hook 
his little claws into the usurper’s eyes; the 
latter did his best to throttle his adversary 
with one hand, while with the other he en- 
deavoured to slip the prize of war into his 
pocket. But, heartened by despair, the loser 
pulled himself together, and sent the victor 
sprawling with a blow of the head in his 
stomach. Why describe a hideous fight which 
indeed lasted longer than their childish 
strength seemed to promise? The cake 
travelled from hand to hand, and changed 
from pocket to pocket, at every moment; but, 
alas, it changed also in size; and when at 
length exhausted, panting and bleeding, they 


The sight had darkened the landscape for 
me, and dispelled the joyous calm in which 
my soul had lain basking; I remained sad- 
dened for quite a long time, saying over and 

5 over to myself: “There is then a wonderful 
country in which bread is called cake, and is 
so rare a delicacy that it is enough in itself 
to give rise to a war literally fratricidal!” 


° 


THE OLD MOUNTEBANK 


Everywhere the holiday crowd was parad- 
ing, spread out, merry making. It was one 


1; 0f those festivals on which mountebanks, 


tricksters, animal trainers and itinerant mer- 
chants had long been relying, to compensate 
for the dull seasons of the year. 

On such days it seems to me the people 


20 forget all, sadness and work; they become 


children. For the little ones, it is a day of 
leave, the horror of the school put off twenty- 
four hours. For the grown-ups, it is an ar- 
mistice, concluded with the malevolent forces 


2; of life, a respite in the universal contention 


and struggle. 

The man of the world himself, and even he 

who is occupied with spiritual tasks, with dif- 
ficulty escape the influence of this popular 
» jubilee. They absorb, without volition, their 
part of the atmosphere of devil-may-care. As 
for me, I never fail, like a true Parisian, to 
inspect all the booths that flaunt themselves in 
these solemn epochs. 


35 They made, in truth, a formidable gather- 


ing: they bawled, bellowed, howled. It was a 
mingling of cries, blaring of brass and burst- 
ing of rockets. The clowns and the simpletons 
convulsed the features of their swarthy faces, 


4¢hardened by wind, rain, and sun; they hurled 


forth, with the assurance of comedians certain 
of their wares, witticisms and pleasantries of 
a humor solid and heavy as that of Moliére. 
The Hercules, proud of the enormousness of 


4s their limbs, without forehead, without cran- 


ium, stalked majestically about under fleshings 
fresh washed for the occasion.. The dancers, 
pretty as fairies or as princesses, leapt and 
cavorted under the flare of lanterns which 


stopped from the sheer impossibility of going so filled their skirts with sparkles. 


on, there was no longer any cause of feud; the 
slice of bread had disappeared, and lay scat- 
tered in crumbs like the grains of sand with 
which it was mingled, 


All was light,.dust, shouting, joy, tumult; 
some spent, others gained, the one and the 
other equally joyful. Children clung to their 
mothers’ skirts to obtain a sugarstick, or 
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climbed upon their fathers’ shoulders the bet- 
ter to see a conjurer dazzling as a god. And 
spread over all, dominating every odor, was a 
smell of frying, which was the incense of the 
festival. 

At the end, at the extreme end of the row 
of booths, as if, ashamed, he had exiled him- 
self from all these splendors, I saw an old 
mountebank, stooped, decrepit, emaciated, a 


ingratitude, into whose booth a forgetful world 
no longer wants to go!” 


5 ALREADY! 
A hundred times already the sun had leaped, 


radiant or saddened, from the immense cup 
of the sea whose rim could scarcely be seen; 


ruin of a man, leaning against one of the pil-:o a hundred times it had again sunk, glittering 


lars of his hut, more wrétched than that of 
the most besotted barbarian, the distress of 
which two candle ends, guttering and smoking, 
lighted up only too well. 

Everywhere was joy, gain, revelry; every- 
where certainty of the morrow’s bread; every- 
where the frenetic outbursts of vitality. Here, 
absolute misery, misery bedecked, to crown 
the horror, in comic tatters, where necessity, 
rather than art, produced the contrast. He was 
not laughing, the wretched one! He was not 
weeping, he was not dancing, he was not ges- 
ticulating, he was not crying. He was singing 
no song, gay or grievous, he was imploring 


or morose, into its mighty bath of twilight. 
For many days we had contemplated the other 
side of the firmament, and deciphered the 
celestial alphabet of the antipodes. And each 
15 Of the passengers sighed and complained. One 
had said that the approach of land only ex- 
asperated their sufferings. ‘When, then,” they 
said, ‘shall we cease to sleep the sleep broken 
by the surge, troubled by a wind that snores 


20 louder than we? When shall we be able to eat 


at an unmoving table?” 

There were those who thought of their own 
firesides, who regretted their sullen, faithless 
wives, and their noisy progeny. All so doted 


no one. He was mute and immobile. He had 2; upon the image of the absent land, that I be- 


renounced, he had withdrawn. His destiny was 
accomplished. 

But what a deep, unforgettable look he cast 
over the crowd and tke lights, the moving 


lieve they would have eaten grass with as 
much enthusiasm as the beasts. 

At length a coast was signalled, and on 
approaching we saw a magnificent and dazzling 


stream of which was stemmed a few yards 3o land. It seemed as though the music of life 


from his repulsive wretchedness! I felt my 
throat clutched by the terrible hand of hys- 
teria, and it seemed as though glances were 
clouded by rebellious tears that would not 
fall. 

What was to be done? What good was there 
in asking the unfortunate what curiosity, what 
marvel had he to show within those bare- 
faced shades, behind that threadbare curtain? 
In truth, I dared not; and, although the reason 
for my timidity will make you iaugh, I con- 
fess that I was afraid of humiliating him. At 
length, I had resolved to drop a coin while 
passing his boards, in the hope that he would 
divine my purpose, when a great backwash of 
people, produced by I know not what disturb- 
ance, carried me far away. 

And leaving, obsessed by the sight, I sought 
to analyze my sudden sadness, and I said: 
“T have just seen the image of the aged man 
of letters, who has survived the generation of 
which he was the brilliant entertainer; of the 
old poet, friendless, without family, without 
child, degraded by his misery and by public 


35 


flowed therefrom in a vague murmur; and the 
banks, rich with all kinds of growths, breathed, 
for leagues around, a delicious odour of 
flowers and fruits. 

Each one therefore was joyful; his evil 
humour left him. Quarrels were forgotten, 
reciprocal wrongs forgiven, the thought of 
duels was blotted out of the memory, and 
rancour fled away like smoke. 

I alone was sad, inconceivably sad. Like a 
priest from whom one has torn his divinity, 
I could not, without heartbreaking bitterness; 
leave this so monstrously seductive ocean, 
this sea so infinitely various in its terrifying 
45 simplicity, which seemed to contain in itself 
and represent by its joys and attractions and 
angers and smiles, the moods and agonies and 
ecstasies of all souls that have lived, that live, 
and that shall yet live. 

In saying good-bye to this incomparable 
beauty I felt as though I had been smitten to 
death; and that is why when each of my com- 
panions said: “At last!” I could only cry “Al- 
ready!” 


40 
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Here meanwhile was the land, the land with 
its noises, its passions, its commodities, its 
festivals: a land rich and magnificent, full of 
promises, that sent to us a mysterious per- 
fume of rose and musk, and from whence the 
music of life flowed in an amorous murmur- 
ing. 


THE FLOWERS OF EVIL 
A ForMER LIFE 


Long since, I lived beneath vast porticoes, 
By many ocean-sunsets tinged and fired, 
Where mighty pillars, in majestic rows, 
Seemed like basaltic caves when day expired. 


The rolling surge that mirrored all the skies ; 
Mingled its music, turbulent and rich, 
Solemn and mystic, with the colours which 
The setting sun reflected in my eyes. 


And there I lived amid voluptuous calms, 

In splendours of blue sky and wandering 
wave, 

Tended by many a naked, perfumed slave, 


10 


Who fanned my languid brow with waving 
palms. 

They were my slaves—the only care they had 

To know what secret grief had made me sad. 


THe Livinc FLAME 


They pass before me, these Eyes full of 
light, 

Eyes made magnetic by some angel wise; 

The holy brothers pass before my sight, 

And cast their diamond fires in my dim 
eyes. 


They keep me from all sin and error grave, ; 

They set me in the path whence Beauty 
came; 

They are my servants, and I am their slave, 

And all my soul obeys the living flame. 


Beautiful Eyes that gleam with mystic light 
As candles lighted at full noon; the sun 10 
Dims not your flame phantastical and bright. 


You sing the dawn; they celebrate life done; 

Marching you chaunt my soul’s awakening 
hymn, 

Stars that no sun has ever made grow dim! 


SONNET OF AUTUMN 


They say to me, thy clear and crystal eyes: 
“Why dost thou love me so, strange lover 
mine?” 
Be sweet, be still! My heart and soul despise 
All save that antique, brute-like faith of 
thine; 


And will not bare the secret of their shame 5 
To thee whose hand soothes me to slumbers 
long, 
Nor their black legend write for thee in flame! 
Passion I hate, a spirit does me wrong. 


Let us love gently. Love, from his retreat, 

Ambushed and shadowy, bends his fatal 
bow, 10 

And I too well his ancient arrows know: 


Crime, horror, folly. O pale Marguerite, 
Thou art as I, a bright sun fallen low, 
O my so white, my so cold Marguerite. 


To A Brown Beccar-MaIp 


White maiden with the russet hair, 
Whose garments, through their holes, declare 
That poverty is part of you, 

And beauty too. 


To me, a sorry bard and mean, 5 
Your youthful beauty, frail and lean, 
With summer freckles here and there, 

Is sweet and fair. 


Your sabots tread the roads of chance, 

And not one queen of old romance 

Carried her velvet shoes and lace 
With half your grace. 


In place of tatters far too short 

Let the proud garments worn at Court 

Fall down with rustling fold and pleat 
About your feet; 


15 


In place of stockings, worn and old, 
Let a keen dagger all of gold 
Gleam in your garter for the eyes 

Of roués wise; 


Let ribbons carelessly untied 
Reveal to us the radiant pride 
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Of your white bosom purer far 
Than any star; 


Let your white arms uncovered shine, 25 
Polished and smooth and half divine; 
And let your elfish fingers chase 

With riotous grace 


The purest pearls that softly glow, 
The sweetest sonnets of Belleau, 30 
Offered by gallants ere they fight 

For your delight; 


And many fawning rhymcrs who 

Inscribe their first thin book to you 

Will contemplate upon the stair 35 
Your slipper fair; 


And many a page who plays at cards, 
And many lords and many bards, 
Will watch your going forth, and burn 
For your return; 40 


And you will count before your glass 

More kisses than the lily has; 

And more than one Valois will sigh 
When you pass by. 


But meanwhile you are on the tramp, 45 

Begging your living in the damp, 

Wandering mean streets and alleys o’er, 
From door to door; 


And shilling bangles in a shop 
Cause you with eager eyes to stop, 50 
And I, alas, have not a sou 

To give to you. 


Then go, with no more ornament, 

Pearl, diamond, or subtle scent, 

Than your own fragile naked grace 55 
And lovely face. 


SUNSET 


Fair is the sun when first he flames above, 
Flinging his joy down in a happy beam; 
And happy he who can salute with love 
The sunset far more glorious than a dream. 


Flower, stream, and furrow!—I have seen 

them all 5 

In the sun’s eye swoon like one trembling 
heart— 


Though it be late, let us with speed depart 
To catch at least one last ray ere it fall! 


But I pursue the fading god in vain, 
For conquering Night makes firm her dark 


domain, 10 
Mist and gloom fall, and terrors glide be- 
tween, 


And graveyard odours in the shadow swim, 
And my faint footsteps on the marsh’s rim, 
Bruise the cold snail and crawling toad un- 
seen. 


THE Sout or WINE 


One eve in the bottle sang the soul of wine: 
“Man, unto thee, dear disinherited, 

I sing a song of love and light divine— 
Prisoned in glass beneath my seals of red. 


“T know thou labourest on the hill of fire, 5 
In sweat and pain beneath a flaming sun, 

To give the life and soul my vines desire, 
And I am grateful for thy labours done. 


“For I find joys unnumbered when I lave 
The throat of man by travail long out- 
. worn, 10 
And his hot bosom is a sweeter grave 
Of sounder sleep than my cold caves for- 
lorn. 


“Hearest thou not the echoing Sabbath sound? 
The hope that whispers in my trembling 
breast ? 
Thy elbows on the table! gaze around; 15 
Glorify me with joy and be at rest. 


“To thy wife’s eyes I'll bring their long-lost 
gleam, 
T’ll bring back to thy child his strength and 
light, 
To him, life’s fragile athlete I will seem 
Rare oil that firms his muscles for the 
fight. 20 


“T flow in man’s heart as ambrosia flows; 
The grain the eternal Sower casts in the 
sod— 
From our first loves the first fair verse arose, 
Flower-like aspiring to the heavens and 
God!” 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


HyMN TO BEAUTY 


Be thou from Hell upsprung or Heaven de- 
scended, 
Beauty! thy look demoniac and divine 
Pours good and evil things confusedly blended, 
And therefore art thou likened unto wine. 


Thine eye with dawn is filled, with twilight 


dwindles, 5 
Like winds of night thou sprinklest per- 
fumes mild; 
Thy kiss, that is a spell, the child’s heart 
kindles, 
Thy mouth, a chalice, makes the man a 
child. 


Fallen from the stars or risen from gulfs of 
error, 
Fate dogs thy glamoured garments like a 
slave; 10 
With wanton hands thou scatterest joy and 
terror, 
And rulest over all, cold as the grave. 


Thou tramplest on the dead, scornful and 


cruel, 
Horror coils like an amulet round thine 

arms, 
Crime on thy superb bosom is a jewel 15 


That dances amorously among its charms. 


The dazzled moth that flies to thee, the candle, 
Shrivels and burns, blessing thy fatal flame; 

The lover that dies fawning o’er thy sandal 
Fondles his tomb and breathes the adored 
name. 20 


What if from Heaven or Hell thou com’st, 
immortal 
Beauty? O sphinx-like monster, since alone 
Thine eye, thy smile, thy hand opens the 
portal 
Of the Infinite I love and have not known. 


What if from God or Satan be the evangel? 2; 
Thou my sole Queen! Witch of the velvet 
eyes! 
Since with thy fragrance, rhythm and light, O 
Angel! 
In a less hideous world time swiftlier flies. 


HENRIK IBSEN 
(1828-1906) 


Although never posing as a prophet or re- 
former, Henrik Ibsen was, in his day, a disturb- 
ing and revolutionary force, an object of hatred 
to convention-ridden people who opposed with 
terrified obstinacy any tampering with long- 
established forms. Ibsen delighted in demolish- 
ing respected but decrepit idols dear to the heart 
of the staid multitude. He fought for improve- 
ment, but had no hopes of reform for the evils 
of society as he saw them. The human race, he 
held, must be reformed periodically by the 
shattering of old illusions; but his fatalistic pessi- 
mism permitted him no faith in the success of 
new movements or of the final triumph of intelli- 
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DRAMATIS PERSON 


Mrs. ALvinGc (a widow). 

OswaLp ALVING (her son, an artist). 

Manopers (the Pastor of the parish). 

EENGSTRAND (a carpenter). 

Recina Encstranp (/its daughter, in Mrs Alving’s 

service). 
(The action takes place at Mrs. Alving’s house 
on one of the larger fjords of 


western Norway.) 
ACrel 


(ScENE.—A large room looking upon a gar- 
den. A door in the left-hand wall, and two in 


the right. In the middle of the room, a round ,; 


table with chairs set about it, and books, maga- 
zines and newspapers upon it. In the fore- 
ground on the left, a window, by which is a 
small sofa with a work-table in front of it. 
At the back the room opens into a conserva- 
tory rather smaller than the room. From the 
right-hand side of this a door leads to the 
garden. Through the large panes of glass that 
form the outer wall of the conservatory, a 


gloomy fjord landscape can be discerned, half 2s 


obscured by steady rain. 

ENGSTRAND ts standing close up to the gar- 
den door. His left leg is slightly deformed, and 
he wears a boot with a clump of wood under 


10 


20 


gence. He stated his view of life in these words, 
“So to conduct one’s life as to realize one’s self; 
this is the loftiest attainment of man.” 

Ibsen adapted the technique of the French 
dramatist Scribe’s “well-constructed play” to 
Norwegian themes; his plays, well-knit and in- 
teresting in subject matter, are worthy of care- 
ful study. Of particular interest perhaps are 
The Pillars of Society, An Enemy of the People, 
The Master Builder, A Doll’s House, Ghosts, and 
Hedda Gabler. 

The translation of Ghosts is that of The Mod- 
ern Library used with the permission of The 
Modern Library, Inc. 


REGINA (below her breath). What is it you 
want? Stay where you are. The rain is drip- 
ping off you. 

ENGSTRAND. God’s good rain, my girl. 

RecINA. The Devil’s own rain, that’s what 
it is! 

ENGSTRAND. Lord, how you talk, Regina. 
(Takes a few limping steps forward.) What 
I wanted to tell you was this— 

Recina. Don't clump about like that, stu- 
pid! The young master is lying asleep upstairs. 

ENGSTRAND. Asleep still? In the middle of 
the day? 

REGINA. Well, it’s no business of yours. 

ENGSTRAND. I was out on the spree last 
night— 

RecINnA. I don’t doubt it. 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, we are poor weak mortals, 
my girl— 

REGINA. We are indeed. 

ENGSTRAND. —and the temptations of the 
_world are manifold, you know—but, for all 
that, here I was at my work at half-past five 
this morning. 

Recina. Yes, yes, but make yourself scarce 
now. I am not going to stand here as if I 
had a rendez-vous with you. 

ENGSTRAND. As if you had a what? 

Recina. I am not going to have any one 


5 


the sole. REGINA, with an empty garden-3° find you here; so now you know, and you can 


syringe in her hand, is trying to prevent his 
coming in.) 


go. 
ENGSTRAND (coming a few steps nearer). 
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Not a bit of it! Not before we have had a_ time abused me and called me a—? For shame! 


little chat. This afternoon I shall have finished ENGSTRAND. I’ll swear I never used such 
my job down at the school house, and I shall an ugly word. 
be off home to town by to-night’s boat. Recina. Oh, it doesn’t matter what word 
REGINA (mutters). Pleasant journey to you! 5 you used. 
ENGSTRAND. Thanks, my girl. .To-morrow is ENGSTRAND. Besides, that was only when I 


the opening of the Orphanage, and I expect was a bit fuddled—hm! Temptations are mani- 
there will be a fine kick-up here and plenty of fold in this world, Regina. 

good strong drink, don’t you know. And no RecinA. Ugh! 

one shall say of Jacob Engst~and that he can’t :° ENcsTrAND. And it was when your mother 


hold off when temptation comes in his way. was in a nasty temper. I had to find some way 
REGINA. Oho! of getting my knife into her, my girl. She was 
ENcsTRAND. Yes, because there will be a always so precious genteel. (Mimicking her.) 
lot of fine folk here to-morrow. Parson Man- “Let go, Jacob! Let me be! Please to re- 
ders is expected from town, too. 15 member that I was three years with the Al- 


RecINA. What is more, he’s coming to-day. vings at Rosenvold, and they were people who 
ENGSTRAND. There you are! And I’m going went to Court!” (Laughs.) Bless my soul, she 
to be precious careful he doesn’t have any- never could forget that Captain Alving got a 


thing to say against me, do you see? Court appointment while she was in service 
Recrna. Oh, that’s your game, is it? 20 here. 
ENGSTRAND. What do you mean? ReciInA. Poor mother—you worried her into 


REGINA (with a significant look at him). her grave pretty soon. 
What is it you want to humbug Mr. Manders ENGSTRAND (shrugging his shoulders). Of 


out of, this time? course, of course; I have got to take the 
ENCSTRAND. Sh! Sh! Are you crazy? Do2; blame for everything. 
you suppose J would want to humbug Mr. REGINA (beneath her breath, as she turns 
Manders? No, no—Mr. Manders has always away). Ugh—that leg, too! 
been too kind a friend for me to do that. But ENGSTRAND. What are you saying, my girl? 
what I wanted to talk to you about, was my Recina. Pied de moutont. 
going back home to-night. co ENcSTRAND. Is that English? 
RecINnA. The sooner you go, the better I REGINA. Yes. 
shall be pleased. ENGSTRAND. You have had a good education 
ENGSTRAND. Yes, only I want to take you out here, and no mistake; and it may stand 
with me, Regina. you in good stead now, Regina. 
REGINA (open-mouthed). You want to take 3;  Recina (after a short silence). And what 
me—? What did you say? was it you wanted me to come to town for? 
ENGSTRAND. I want to take you home with ENGSTRAND. Need you ask why a father 
me, I said. wants his only child? Ain't I a poor lonely 
REGINA (contemptuously). You will never widower? 
get me home with you. 40 REGINA. Oh, don’t come to me with that 
ENGSTRAND. Ah, we shall see about that. tale. Why do you want me to go? 
REGINA. Yes, you can be quite certain we ENGSTRAND. Well, I must tell you I am 


shall see about that. I, who have been brought thinking of taking up a new line now. 

up by a lady like Mrs. Alving?—I, who ‘have REGINA (whistles). You have tried that so 
been treated almost as if I were her own 45 ofite 
child?—do you suppose I am going home with — rand. 


you?—to such a house as yours? Not likely! | ENcsrranp. Ah, but this time you will just 
ENGSTRAND. What the devil do you mean? see, Regina! Strike me dead if— 
Are you setting yourself up against your REGINA (stamping her foot). Stop swear- 
father, you hussy? soing! 
REGINA (mutters, without looking at him). ENGsTRAND. Sh! Sh!—you're quite right, my 


You have often told me I,was none of.yours. girl, quite right! What I wanted to say was 
ENGsTRAND. Bah!—why do you want to only this, that I have put by a tidy penny out 

pay any attention to that2csos) mas. of what I have made by working at this new 
Recina. Haven’t you many and many a ss Orphanage up here. 
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REGINA. Have you? All the better for you. 

ENGSTRAND. What is there for a man to 
spend his money on, out here in the country? 

REGINA. Well, what then? 

ENGSTRAND. Well, you sce, I thought of put- 
ting the money into something that would pay. 
I thought of some kind of an eating-house for 
sea-faring folk— 

REGINA. Heavens! 

ENGSTRAND. Oh, a high-class eating-house, of 
course,—not a pigsty for common sailors. 
Damn it, no; it would be a place ships’ cap- 
tains and first mates would come to; really 
good sort of people, you know. 

Recina. And what should I—? 

ENGSTRAND. You would help there. But only 
to make a show, you know. You wouldn’t find 
it hard work, I can promise you, my girl. You 
should do exactly as you liked. 

REGINA. Oh, yes, quite so! 

ENGSTRAND. But we must have some women 
in the house; that is as clear as daylight. Be- 
cause in the evening we must make the place a 
little attractive—some singing and dancing, and 
that sort of thing. Remember they are sea- 
folk—wayfarers on the waters of life! (Com- 
ing nearer to her.) Now don’t be a fool and 
stand in your own way, Regina. What good 
are you going to do here? Will this education, 


that your mistress has paid for, be of any 30 


use? You are to look after the children in the 
new Home, I hear. Is that the sort of work 
for your Are you so frightfully anxious to go 
and wear out your health and strength for the 
sake of these dirty brats? 

Recina. No, if things were to go as I want 
them to, then—. Well, it may happen; who 
knows? It may happen! 

ENGSTRAND. What may happen? 


Recina. Never you mind. Is it much that 40 


you have put by, up here? 

ENGSTRAND. Taking it all round, I should 
say about forty or fifty pounds. 

RecinA. That’s not so bad. 

ENGSTRAND. It’s enough to make a start with, 
my girl. 

REGINA. Don’t you mean to give me any of 
the money? 

ENGSTRAND. No, I’m hanged if I do. 

Recina. Don’t you mean to send me as 
much as a dress-length of stuff, just for once? 

ENGSTRAND. Come and live in the town with 
me and you shall have plenty of dresses. 

RecinaA. Pooh!—I can get that much for 
‘myself, if I have a mind to, 


20 


ENGSTRAND. But it’s far better to have a 
father’s guiding hand, Regina. Just now I can 
get a nice house in Little Harbour Street. They 
don’t want much money down for it—and 

5 we could make it like a sort of seamen’s home, 
don’t you know. 

. Recina. But I have no intention of living 
with you! I have nothing whatever to do 
with you. So now, be off! 

ENGSTRAND. You wouldn’t be living with me 
long, my girl. No such luck—not if you knew 
how to play your cards. Such a fine wench 
as you have grown this last year or two— 

REGINA. Well—? 

ENGSTRAND. It wouldn’t be very long before 
some first mate came along—or perhaps a 
captain. 

Recina. I don’t mean to marry a man of 
that sort. Sailors have no savoir-vivre. 

ENGSTRAND. What haven’t they got? 

Recina. I know what sailors are, I tell you. 
They aren’t the sort of people to marry. 

ENGSTRAND. Well, don’t bother about marry- 
ing them. You can make it pay just as well. 


10 


15 


25 (More confidentially.) That fellow—the Eng- 


lishman—the one with the yacht—he gave 
seventy pounds, he did; and she wasn’t a 
bit prettier than you. 

REGINA (advancing toward him). Get out! 

ENGSTRAND (stepping back). Here! here!— 
you're not going to hit me, I suppose? 

Recina. Yes! If you talk like that of 
mother, I will hit you. Get out, I tell you! 
(Pushes him up to the garden door.) And 


35 don't bang the doors. Young Mr. Alving— 


ENGSTRAND. Is asleep—I know. It’s funny 
how anxious you are about young Mr. Alving. 
(In a lower tone.) Oho! is it possible that it 
is he that—? 

Recina. Get out, and be quick about it! 
Your wits are wandering, my good man. No, 
don't go that way; Mr. Manders is just com- 
ing along. Be off down the kitchen stairs. 

ENGSTRAND (moving towards the right). 
4s Yes, yes—all right. But have a bit of a chat 

with him that’s coming along. He’s the chap 

to tell you what a child owes to its father. For 

I am your father, anyway, you know. I can 

prove it by the Register. (He goes out through 
sothe farther door which REGINA has opened. 

She shuts it after him, looks hastily at her- 

self in the mirror, fans herself with her hand- 

kerchief and sets: her collar straight; then 
busies herself with the flowers. MANDERS enters 
ssthe conservatory-through the garden door. He 
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wears an overcoat, carries an umbrella, and most comfortable. (Looks at her.) V'll tell 

has a small travelling-bag slung over his shoul- you what, Miss Engstrand, I certainly think 

der on a Strap.) you have grown since I saw you last. 
Manpers. Good morning, Miss Engstrand. Recina. Do you think so? Mrs. Alving says 
Recina (turning round with a look of stoo, that I have developed. 

pleased surprise). Oh, Mr. Manders, good Manpvers_ Developed? Well, perhaps a 


morning. The boat is in, then? littlek—just suitably. (A short pause.) 
MANpeERS. Just in. (Comes into the room.) Recina. Shall I tell Mrs. Alving you are 
It is most tiresome, this rain every day. here? 
ReciInA (following him in). It’s splendid:o MaAnpers. Thanks, there is no hurry, my 
rain for the farmers, Mr. Manders. dear child— Now tell me, Regina my dear, 


Manpers. Yes, you are quite right. We how has your father been getting on here? 
town-folk think so little about that. (Begins RecinaA. Thank you, Mr. Manders, he is 
to take off his overcoat.) getting on pretty well. 

RecinA. Oh, let me help you. That’s it.1; MANbERS. He came to see me, the last 
Why, how wet it is! I will hang it up in the time he was in town. 
hall. Give me your umbrella, too; I will leave Recina. Did he? He is always so glad 
it open, so that it will dry. when he can have a chat with you. 

Manpers. And I suppose you have seen 

(She goes out with the things by thezohim pretty regularly every day? 


farther door on the right. MANDERS lays RecInA. I? Oh, yes, I do—whenever I have 
his bag and his hat down on a chair. time, that is to say. 
REGINA re-enters.) Manpers. Your father has not a very 


strong character, Miss Engstrand. He sadly 
Manners. Ah, it’s very pleasant to get 2s needs a guiding hand. 


indoors. Well, is everything going on well REGINA. Yes, I can quite believe that. 
here? MANpERsS. He needs someone with him that 
RecinA. Yes, thanks. -he can cling to, someone whose judgment he 
Manpers. Properly busy, though, I ex- can rely on. He acknowledged that. freely him- 
pect, getting ready for to-morrow? 30 self, the last time he came up to see me. 
ReciInA. Oh, yes, there is plenty to do. ReEcINA. Yes, he has said something of 
Manpers. And Mrs. Alving is at home, I the same sort. to me. But I don’t know 
hope? whether Mrs. Alving could do without me— 


Recina. Yes, she is. She has just gone most of all just now, when we have the new 
upstairs to aie the young master his choco- 3; Orphanage to see about. And I should be 


late. dreadfully unwilling to. leave Mrs. Alving, 
Manoers. Tell me—I heard down at the too; she has always been.so good to me. 
pier that Oswald had come back. MaANpeRrs. But a daughter’s duty, my good 


RecINA. Yes, he came the day before yes- child—. Naturally. we should have to. get your 
terday. We didn’t expect. him till to-day. 4omistress’ consent. first. 

MANperS. Strong and well, I hope? Recina. Still I don’t know. whether it 

Recina. Yes, thank you, well enough. But would be quite the thing, at my age, to keep 
dreadfully tired after his journey. He came house for a single man. 


straight from Paris without a stop—I mean, MANpERS. What!! My dear Miss Engstrand, 
he came all the way without breaking his 45 it is your own father we are speaking of! . 
journey. I fancy he is having a sleep now, so Recina. Yes, I dare say, but still—. Now, 
we must talk a little bit more quietly, if you -if it were.in a good. house and. with a real 
don’t mind. gentleman— 
Mawnpers. All right, we will be very. quiet. Manpers. But, my dear Regina— 


Recina (while she moves an armchair up so. REGINA. —one. whom I could feel an_af- 
to the table). Please sit down, Mr. Manders, fection for, and really feel in the position of 
and make yourself at home. (He sits down; a daughter to— 
she puts a footstool under his re) oenece MANDERS. , Come, come—my “dear, “child— 
Is that comfortable? _ Recina.. I. ,should. like very much to -live 

Manpers, Thank you, thank. you. That is 55 in town. Out here At: is terribly lonely; end 
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you know yourself, Mr. Manders, what it 
is to be alone in the world. And, though I 
say it, I really am both capable and willing. 
Don’t you know any place that would be 
suitable for me, Mr. Manders? 

Manpers. I? No, indeed I don’t. 

Recina. But, dear Mr. Manders—at any 
rate don’t forget me, in case— 

MANDERS (getting up). No, I won’t forget 
you, Miss Engstrand. 

REGINA. Because, if I— 

Manpers. Perhaps you will be so kind as 
to let Mrs. Alving know I am here? 

RecinA. I will fetch her at once, Mr. 
Manders. (Goes out to the left. MANDERS 
walks up and down the room once or twice, 
stands for a moment at the farther end of 
the room with his hands behind his back 
and looks out into the garden. Then he comes 
back to the table, takes up a book and looks 
at the title page, gives a start, and looks at 
some of the others.) 

MaAnpers. Hm!—Really! 


(Mrs. Atvinc comes in by the door on 
the left. She is followed by REGINA, who 
goes out again at once through the nearer 
door on the right.) 


Mrs. Atvinc (holding out her hand). I 
am very glad to see you, Mr. Manders. 
-Manpers. How do you do, Mrs. Alving. 
Here I am, as I promised. 

Mrs. Arvinc. Always punctual! 


25 


spirits to-day—first of all there is the great 
event to-morrow, and also you have got Os- 
wald home. 

Mrs. ALvinc. Yes, am I not a lucky 
s woman! It is more than two years since he 
was home last, and he has promised to stay 
the whole winter with me. 

MANDeERS. Has he, really? That is very 
nice and filial of him; because there must be 

tomany more attractions in his life in Rome 
or in Paris, I should think. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, but he has his mother 
here, you see. Bless the dear boy, he has 
got a corner in his heart for his mother 

15 still. 

MANpeErRS. Oh, it would be very sad if 
absence and preoccupation with such a thing 
as Art were to dull the natural affections. 

Mrs. Arvyinc. It would, indeed. But there 

29 is no fear of that with him, I am glad to say. 
I am quite curious to see if you recognise 
him again. He will be down directly; he is 
just lying down for a little on the sofa up- 
stairs. But do sit down, my dear friend. 

Manopers. Thank you. You are sure I am 
not disturbing you? 

Mrs. ALvinG. Of course not. (Ske sits down 
at the table.) 

MANpeErRS. Good. Then I will show you—. 


-o (He goes to the chair where his bag is lying 


and takes a packet of papers from it; then 
sits down at the opposite side of the table 
and looks for a clear space to put the papers 
down.) Now first of all, here is—(breaks 


Manpers. Indeed, I was hard put to it to3s off). Tell me, Mrs. Alving, what are these 


get away. What with vestry meetings and 
committees— 

Mrs. Atvinc. It was all the kinder of you 
to come in such good time; we can settle 


our business before dinner. But where is your 40 


luggage? 
Manpers (quickly). My things are down 
at the village shop. I am going to sleep there 


to-night. 


Mrs. ALVING. (repressing a smile). Can't 4; 


I really persuade you to stay the night here 
‘this time? . 

Manpers. No, no; many thanks all the 
‘same; I will put up there, as usual. It is so 
handy for getting on board the boat again. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Of course you shall do as 
you please. But it seems to me quite an- 
other thing, now we are two old people— 

Manpers. Ha! ha! You will have. your 
joke! And it’s natural you should be in high 


books doing here? 
Mrs. Atyinc. These books? I am reading 
them. 
Manpers. Do you read this sort of thing? 
Mrs. ALvine. Certainly I do. 
Manpers. Do you feel any the better or 
the happier for reading books of this kind? 
Mrs. Atvinc. I think it makes me, as it 
were, more self-reliant. - 
Manopers. This is remarkable. But why? 
Mrs. ALviInG. Well, they give me an ex- 
planation or a confirmation of lots of dif- 
ferent ideas that have come into my own 
mind. But what surprises me, Mr. Manders, 
s0is that, properly speaking, there is nothing at 
all new in these books. There is nothing more 
in them than what most people think and 
believe. The only thing is, that most people 
either take no account of it or won't admit 
--it to themselves, 
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Manpers. But, good heavens, do you seri- 
ously think that most people—? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, indeed, I do. 

Manpers. But not here in the country at 
any rate? Not here amongst people like our- 
selves? 

Mrs. ALvING. Yes, amongst people like our- 
selves too. 

Manpers. Well, really, I must say—! 

Mrs. Atvinc. But what is the particular 
objection that you have to these books? 
Manpbers. What objection? You surely 
don’t suppose that I take any particular in- 
terest in such productions? 

Mrs. ALVING. In fact, you don’t know any- 
thing about what you are denouncing? 
Manpers. I have read quite enough about 
these books to disapprove of them. 

Mrs. ALvING. Yes, but your own opinion— 
Manpers. My dear Mrs. Alving, there are 
many occasions in life when one has to rely on 
the opinion of others. That is the way in this 
world, and it is quite right that it should be so. 
What would become of society, otherwise? 

Mrs. ALvinG. Well, you may be right. 

Manpers. Apart from that, naturally I 
don’t deny that literature of this kind may 
have a considerable attraction. And I can- 
not blame you, either, for wishing to make 
yourself acquainted with the intellectual ten- 
dencies which I am told are at work in the 
wider world in which you have allowed your 
son to wander for so long. But— 

Mrs. Atvinc. But—? 

Manpvers (lowering his voice). But one 
doesn’t talk about it, Mrs. Alving. One cer- 
tainly is not called upon to account to every 
one for what one reads or thinks in the 
privacy of one’s own room. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Certainly not. I quite agree 
with you. 

MAnpers. Just think of the consideration 
you owe to this Orphanage, which you decided 
to build at a time when your thoughts on 
such subjects were very different from what 
they are now—as far as I am able to judge. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, I freely admit that. But 
it was about the Orphanage— 

ManpeRS. It was about the Orphanage we 


were going to talk; quite so. Well—walk so 


warily, dear Mrs. Alving! And now let us 
turn to the business in hand. (Opens an en- 
velope and takes out some papers.) You see 
these? 

Mrs. Atvinc. The deeds? 
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Manopers. Yes, the whole lot—and every- 
thing in order. I can tell you it has been 
no easy matter to get them in time. I had 
positively to put pressure on the authorities; 
they are almost painfully conscientious when 
it is a question of settling property. But here 
they are at last. (Turis over the papers.) Here 
is the deed of conveyance of that part of 
the Rosenvold estate known as the Solvik 
property, together with the buildings newly 
erected thereon—the school, the masters’ 
houses and the chapel. And here is the legal 
sanction for the statutes of the institution. 
Here, you see—(reads) “Statutes for the 
Captain Alving Orphanage.” 

Mrs. Atvinc (after a long look at the 
papers). That seems all in order. 

Manpers. I thought “Captain” was the 
better title to use, rather than your husband's 
Court title of “Chamberlain.” “Captain” seems 
less ostentatious. 

Mrs. ALvING. Yes, yes; just as you think 
best. 

Manpers. And here is the certificate for 
the investment of the capital in the bank, the 
interest being earmarked for the current ex- 
penses of the Orphanage. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Many thanks; but I think it 
will be most convenient if you will kindly 
take charge of them. 

MANpbers. With pleasure. I think it will be 
best to leave the money in the bank for the 
present. The interest is not very high, it is 
true; four per cent at six months’ call. Later 
on, if we can find some good mortgage—of 
course it must be a first mortgage and on 
unexceptionable security—we can consider the 
matter further. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, yes, my dear Mr. Man- 
ders, you know best about all that. 

Manopers. I will keep my eye on it, any- 
way. But there is one thing in connection 
with it that I have often meant to ask you 
about. 

Mrs. Atvinc. What is that? 

Mawnopers. Shall we insure the buildings, or 
not? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Of course we must insure 
them? 

Manpers. Ah, but wait a moment, dear 
lady. Let us look into the matter a little more 
closely. : 

Mrs. Atvinc. Everything of mine is in- 
sured—the house and its contents, my live- 


55 stock—everything. 
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Manners. Naturally. They are your own 
property. I do exactly the same, of course. But 
this, you see, is quite a different case. The Or- 
phanage is, so to speak, dedicated to higher 
uses. 

Mrs. Atvine. Certainly, but— 

Manpers. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I can conscientiously say that I don’t 
see the smallest objection to our insuring our- 
selves against all risks. 

Mrs. Atvinc. That is exactly what I think. 

MANnvers But what about the opinion of 
the people hereabouts? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Their opinion—? 

Manopers. Is there any considerable body 
of opinion here—opinion of some account, 
I mean—that might take exception to it? 

Mrs. Atvinc. What, exactly, do you mean 
by opinion of some account? 

MaANovers. Well, I was thinking particularly 
of persons of such independent and influential 
position that one could hardly refuse to at- 
tach weight to their opinion. 

Mrs. Atvinc. There are a certain number 
of such people here, who might perhaps take 
exception to it if we— 

MAnpers. That’s just it, you see. In town 
there are lots of them. All my fellow-clergy- 
men’s congregations, for instance! It would 
be so extremely easy for them to interpret it 
as meaning that neither you nor I had a 
proper reliance on Divine protection. 

Mrs. Atvinc. But as far as you are con- 
cerned, my dear friend, you have at all events 
the consciousness that— 

Manpers. Yes, I know, I know; my own 
mind is quite easy about it, it is true. But 
we should not be able to prevent a wrong 
and injurious interpretation of our action. And 
that sort of thing, moreover, might very easily 
end in exercising a hampering influence on the 
work of the Orphanage. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, well, if that is likely 
to be the effect of it— 

Manpers. Nor can I entirely overlook the 
difficult—indeed, I may say, painful—posi- 
tion I might possibly be placed in. In the best 
circles in town the matter of this Orphanage 
is attracting a great deal of attention. In- 
deed the Orphanage is to some extent built 
for the benefit of the town too, and it is to 
be hoped that it may result in the lowering 
of our poor-rate by a considerable amount. 
But as I have been your adviser in the mat- 


ter and have taken charge of the business side :; 


of it, I should be afraid that it would be I 
that spiteful persons would attack first of 
all— 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, you ought not to ex- 

5 pose yourself to that. 

MAnpers. Not to mention the attacks that 
would undoubtedly be made upon me in cer- 
tain newspapers and reviews— 

Mrs. Atvinc. Say no more about it, dear 

xo Mr. Manders; that quite decides it. 

Manpers. Then you don’t wish to be in- 
sured? 

Mrs. 
idea. 

15 MANDberS (leaning back in his chair). But 
suppose, now, that some accident happened? 

—one can never tell—would you be prepared 

to make good the damage? 

Mrs. Atvinc. No; I tell you quite plainly 

20 1 would not do so under any circumstances. 

Manpers. Still you know, Mrs. Alving— 
after all, it is a serious responsibility that 
we are taking upon ourselves. 

Mrs. Atvinc. But do you think we can 

25 do otherwise? 

Manpers. No, that’s just it. We really 
can't do otherwise. We ought not to expose 
ourselves to a mistaken judgment; and we 
have no right to do anything that will scanda- 

30 lise the community. 

Mrs. Atvinc. You ought not to, as a 
clergyman, at any rate. 

Manoers, And, what is more, I certainly 
think that we may count upon our enterprise 

35 being attended by good fortune—indeed, that 
it will be under a special protection. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Let us hope so, Mr. Man- 
ders. 

MANpbeErRS. Then we will leave it alone? 

Mrs. Atvine. Certainly. 

MAnpers. Very good. As you wish. (Makes 

a note.) No insurance, then. 

Mrs. Arvinc. It’s a funny thing that you 
should just have happened to speak about 

45 that to-day— 

Manpers. I have often meant to ask you 

about it— 

Mrs. ALvinc. —because yesterday we very 

nearly had a fire up there. 

Manpers. Do you mean it! 

Mrs. Arvinc. Oh, as a matter of fact, 
it was nothing of any consequence. Some 
shavings in the carpenter's shop caught 
fire. 

Manpbers. Where Engstrand works? 


Atvinc. No, we will give up the 
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Mrs. Atvinc. Yes. They say he is often 
so careless with matches. 

Manpers. He has so many things on his 
mind, poor fellow—so many anxieties. Heaven 


be thanked, I am told he is really making an 5 


effort to live a blameless life. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Really? Who told you so? 

Manpers. He assured me himself that it 
is so. He’s a good workman, too. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, yes, when he is sober. 

Manpers. Ah, that sad weakness of his! 
But the pain in his poor leg often drives him 
to it, he tells me. The last time he was in 
town, I was really quite touched by him. He 
came to my house and thanked me so grate- 
fully for getting him work here, where he 
could have the chance of being with Regina. 

Mrs. Atvinc. He doesn’t see very much of 
her. 

Manpers. But he assured me that he saw 
her every day. 

Mrs. Arvinc. Oh well, perhaps he does. 

MAnpers. He feels so strongly that he needs 
some one who can keep a hold on him when 
temptations assail him. That is the most win- 
ning thing about Jacob Engstrand; he comes 
to one like a helpless child and accuses him- 
self and confesses his frailty. The last time 
he came and had a talk with me—. Suppose 


(Oswatp ALvING, in a light overcoat, hat 
in hand and smoking a big meerschaum 
pipe, comes in by the door on the left.) 


OswaLp (standing in the doorway). Oh, I 
beg your pardon, I thought you were in the 
office. (Comes in.) Good morning, Mr. Man- 
ders. 

Manners (staring at him). Well! It’s most 


10 extraordinary— 


Mrs. Arvinc. Yes, what do you think of 
him, Mr. Manders? 

Manpers. I—I—no, can it possibly be—? 

OswaALp. Yes, it really is the prodigal son, 


15 Mr. Manders. 


MANbers. Oh, my dear young friend— 

Oswatp. Well, the son come home, then. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oswald is thinking of the 
time when you were so opposed to the idea 


20 of his being a painter. 


MANpeErRS. We are only fallible, and many 
steps seem to us hazardous at first, that, 
afterwards—(grasps his hand). Welcome, wel- 
come! Really, my dear Oswald—may I still 


25 call you Oswald? 


OswaLp. What else would you think of 
calling me? 

Manpers. Thank you. What I mean, my 
dear Oswald, is that you must not imagine 


now, Mrs. Alving, that it were really a neces- 20 that I have any unqualified disapproval of 


sity of his existence to have Regina at home 
with him again— 

Mrs. ALVING 
Regina! 


(standing up suddenly). 


MANDERS. —you ought not to set your- 3s 


self against him. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Indeed, I set myself very 
definitely against that. And, besides, you know 
Regina is to have a post in the Orphanage. 


father— 
Mrs. Arvinc. I know best what sort of a 
father he has been to her. No, she shall never 
go to him with my consent. 
MANDERS 
don’t judge so hastily. It is very sad how you 
misjudge poor Engstrand. One would really 
think you were afraid— 

Mrs. ALvING (more calmly). That is not 


the artist’s life. I admit that there are many 
who, even in that career, can keep the inner 
man free from harm. 

Oswatp. Let us hope so. 

Mrs. ALVING (beaming with pleasure). I 
know one who has kept both the inner and 
the outer man free from harm. Just take a 
look at him, Mr. Manders. 

OswaLp (walks across the room). Yes, yes, 


Manpers. But consider, after all he is her 4omother dear, of course. 


Manpers. Undoubtedly—no one can deny 
it. And I hear you have begun to make a 
name for yourself. I have often seen mention 
of you in the papers—and extremely favour- 


(getting up). My dear lady, 4sable mention, too. Although, I must admit, 


latterly I have not seen your name so often. 
OswaLp (going towards the conservatory). 
I haven’t done so much painting just lately. 
Mrs. Atvinc. An artist must take a rest 


the question, I have taken Regina into my sosometimes, like other people. 


charge, and in my charge she remains. (Lis- 
tens.) Hush, dear Mr. Manders, don’t say 
any more about it. (Her face brightens with 
pleasure.) Listen! Oswald is coming down- 
stairs. We will only think about him now. 


MaNpers. Of course, of course. At those 
times the artist is preparing and strengthen- 
ing himself for a greater effort. 

Oswatp. Yes. Mother, will dinner soon be 


ssready? 
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Mrs. Atvinc. In half an hour. He has a 
fine appetite, thank goodness. 

Manopers. And a liking for tobacco too. 

Oswatp. I found father’s pipe in the room 
upstairs, and-— 

Manpers. Ah, that is what it was! 

Mrs. Atvinc. What? 

MAnbers. When Oswald came in at that 
door with the pipe in his mouth, I thought 
for the moment it was his father in the flesh. 10 

Oswatp. Really? 

Mrs. Atvinc. How can you say so! Os- 
wald takes after me. 

MANperRS. Yes, but there is an expres- 
sion about the corners of his mouth—some- 1; 
thing about the lips—that reminds me so 
exactly of Mr. Alving—especially when he 
smokes. 

Mrs. Atvinc. I don’t think so at all. To 
my mind, Oswald has much more of a clergy- 20 
man’s mouth. 

MAnpers. Well, yes—a good many of my 
colleagues in the church have a similar ex- 
pression. 

Mrs. Atvinc. But put your pipe down, z; 
my dear boy. I don’t allow any smoking in 
here. 

OswaLp (puts down his pipe). All right, I 
only wanted to try it, because I smoked it 
once when I was a child. 20 

Mrs. ALvinc. You? 

Oswatp. Yes; it was when I was quite a 
little chap. And I can remember going up- 
stairs to father’s room one evening when he 
was in very good spirits. 35 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, you can’t remember any- 
thing about those days. 

OswaLp. Yes, I remember plainly that he 
took me on his knee and let me smoke his 
pipe. “Smoke, my boy,” he said, “have a 4o 
good smoke, boy!” And I smoked as hard as 
I could, until I felt I was turning quite pale 
and the perspiration was standing in great 
drops on my forehead. Then he laughed— 
such a hearty laugh— 

MAnpers. It was an extremely odd thing to 
do. 

Mrs. Atvinc.’ Dear Mr. Manders, Os- 
wald only dreamt it. 

OswaLp. No indeed, mother, it was no so 
dream. Because—don’t you remember—you 
came into the room and carried me off to 
the nursery, where I was sick, and I saw 
that you were crying. Did father often play 
such tricks? 


un 


45 


Manpers. In his young days he was full 
of fun— 

Oswatp. And, for all that, he did so much 
with his life—so much that was good and use- 
ful, I mean—short as his life was. 

Manpers. Yes, my dear Oswald Alving, 
you have inherited the name of a man who 
undoubtedly was both energetic and worthy. 
Let us hope it will be a spur to your 
energies— 

Oswa tp. It ought to be, certainly. 

Mawnopers. In any case it was nice of you 
to come home for the day that is to honour 
his memory. 

Oswatp. I could do no less for my father. 

Mrs. Atvinc. And to let me keep him so 
long here—that’s the nicest part of what he 
has done. 

MANpers. Yes, I hear you are going to 
spend the winter at home. 

Oswatp. I am here for an indefinite time, 
Mr. Manders.—Oh, it’s good to be at home 
again! 

Mrs. ALvinGc (beaming). Yes, isn’t it? 

Manopers (looking sympathetically at him). 
You went out into the world very young, my 
dear Oswald. 

Oswatp. I did. Sometimes I wonder if I 
wasn’t too young. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Not a bit of it. It is the best 
thing for an active boy, and especially for an 
only child. It’s a pity when they are kept 
at home with their parents and get spoilt. 

MAnpers. That is a very debatable ques- 
tion, Mrs. Alving. A child’s own home is, and 
always must be, his proper place. 

Oswatp. There I agree entirely with Mr. 
Manders. 

Manpers. Take the case of your own son. 
Oh yes, we can talk about it before him. 
What has the result been in his case? He is 
six or seven and twenty, and has never yet 
had the opportunity of learning what a well- 
regulated home means. 

OswaLp. Excuse me, Mr. Manders, you are 
quite wrong there. 

MANnpers. Indeed? I imagined that your 
life abroad had practically been spent en- 
tirely in artistic circles. 

Oswa tp. So it has. 

Manopers. And chiefly amongst the younger 
artists. 

OswaLp. Certainly. 

Manpers. But I imagined that those gen- 


sstry, as a rule, had not the means necessary 
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for family life and the support of a home. where open immorality is rampant—where, 
OswaLp. There are a considerable number one may say, it is honoured— 


of them who have not the means to marry, Oswa p. Let me tell you this, Mr. Manders. 

Mr. Manders. I have been a constant Sunday guest at one 
Manpers. That is exactly my point. s or two of these “irregular” households— 
OswaLp. But they can have a home of Manpbers. On Sunday, too! 

their own, all the same; a good many of them OswaLp. Yes, that is the day of leisure. 

have. And they are very well-regulated and But never have I heard one objectionable 

very comfortable homes, too. word there, still less have I ever seen any- 


1o thing that could be called immoral. No; but 
(Mrs. ALVING, who has listened to him at- do you know when and where I have met 
tentively, nods assent, but says nothing.) with immorality in artists’ circles? 
Manpers. No, thank heaven, I don’t! 
Manpers. Oh, but I am not talking of Oswa tp. Well, then, I shall have the pleas- 
bachelor establishments. By a home I mean:; ure of telling you. I have met with it when 
family life—the life a man lives with his wife some one or other of your model husbands 


and children. and fathers have come out there to have a 
OswaLp. Exactly, or with his children and bit of a look round on their own account, 
his children’s mother. and have done the artists the honour of look- 
Manpers (starts and clasps his hands).20 ing them up in their humble quarters. Then . 
Good heavens! we had a chance of learning something, I can 
OswaLp. What is the matter? tell you. These gentlemen were able to in- 
Manoers. Lives with—with—his children’s struct us about places and things that we had 
mother! never so much as dreamt of. 
Oswatp. Well, would you rather he should2s MANpbERS. What? Do you want me to be- 
repudiate his children’s mother? lieve that honourable men when they get away 
Manpbers. Then what you are speaking of from home will— 
are those unprincipled conditions known as Oswa.p. Have you never, when these same 
irregular unions! honourable men come home again, heard them 


Oswatp. I have never noticed anything par- 3° deliver themselves on the subject of the pre- 
ticularly unprincipled about these people’s valence of immorality abroad? 


lives. MANpeERS. Yes, of course, but— 
Manpers. But do you mean to say that it Mrs. Atvinc. I have heard them, too. 
is possible for a man of any sort of bringing Oswatp. Well, you can take their word for 


up, and a young woman, to reconcile them-35 it, unhesitatingly. Some of them are experts 
selves to such a way of living and to make no in that matter. (Putting his hands to his 
secret of it, either? head.) To think that the glorious freedom 
Oswatp. What else are they to do? A poor’ of the beautiful life over there should be so 
artist, and a poor girl—it costs a good deal _besmirched! 
to get married. What else are they to do? 40 Mrs. Atvinc. You mustn’t get too heated, 
MANpbers. What are they to do? Well, Mr. Oswald; you gain nothing by that. 
Alving, I will tell you what they ought to Oswa.p. No, you are quite right, mother. 
do. They ought to keep away from each other __ Besides, it isn’t good for me. It’s because I 
from the very beginning—that is what they am so infernally tired, you know. I will go 
ought to do! 4s out and take a turn before dinner. I beg 
Oswatp. That advice wouldn’t have much your pardon, Mr. Manders. It is impossible 
effect upon hot-blooded young folk who are for you to realise the feeling; but it takes me 


in love. that way. (Goes out by the farther door on 
Mrs. Atvinc. No, indeed it wouldn't. the right.) 
MANDERS. (persistently). And to think that so Mrs. Atvinc. My poor boy! 

the authorities tolerate such things! That they MANDeErRS. You may well say so. This is 


are allowed to go on, openly! (Turns to Mrs. what it has brought him to! (Mrs. ALvinc 
Atvinc.) Had I so little reason, then, to be looks at him, but does not speak.) He called 
sadly concerned about your son? In circles himself the prodigal son. It’s only too true, 
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alas—only too true! (Mrs. Atvinc looks 
steadily at him.) And what do you say to 
all this? 

Mrs. Axvinc. I say that Oswald was right 
in every single word he said. 

Manpers. Right? Right? To hoid such 
principles as that? 

Mrs. ALvinc. In my loneliness here I have 
come to just the same opinions as he, Mr. 
Manders. But I have never presumed to ven- 
ture upon such topics in conversation. Now 
there is no need; my boy shall speak for 
me. 

MANDERS. You deserve the deepest pity, 
Mrs. Alving. It is my duty to say an earnest 
word to you. It is no longer your business 
man and adviser, no longer your old friend 
and your dead husband’s old friend, that 
stands before you now. It is your priest that 
stands before you, just as he did once at the 
mosi critical moment of your life. 

Mrs. Atvinc. And what is it that my priest 
has to say to me? 

MaAnobers. First of all I must stir your mem- 
ory. The moment is well chosen. To-morrow is 
the tenth anniversary of your husband’s death; 
to-morrow the memorial to the departed will 
be unveiled; to-morrow I shall speak to the 
whole assembly that will be met together. But 
to-day I want to speak to you alone. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Very well, Mr. Manders, 
speak! 

Manpers. Have you forgotten that after 
barely a year of married life you were stand- 
ing at the very edge of a precipice?—that 
' you forsook your house and home?—that you 
ran away from your husband—yes, Mrs. Al- 
ving, ran away, ran away—and refused to re- 
turn to him in spite of his requests and en- 
treaties? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Have you forgotten how un- 
speakably unhappy I was during that first 
year? 

Manpers. To crave for happiness in this 
world is simply to be possessed by a spirit 
of revolt. What right have we to happiness? 
No! we must do our duty, Mrs. Alving. And 
your duty was to cleave to the man you had 
chosen and to whom you were bound by a 
sacred bond. 

Mrs. ALvinc. You know quite well what 
sort of a life my husband was living at that 
time—what excesses he was guilty of. 

Manpers. I know only too well what 
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rumour used to say of him; and I should be 
the last person to approve of his conduct as 
a young man, supposing that rumour spoke 
the truth. But it is not a wife’s part to be 
her husband’s judge. You should have con- 
sidered it your bounden duty humbly to have 
borne the cross that a higher will had laid 
upon you. But, instead of that, you rebel- 
liously cast off your cross, you deserted the 
man whose stumbling footsteps you should 
have supported, you did what was bound to 
imperil your good name and reputation, and 
came very near to imperilling the reputation 
of others into the bargain. 

Mrs. Atvine. Of others? Of one other, you 
mean. 

Manpers. It was the height of imprudence, 
your seeking refuge with me. 

Mrs. ALvinc. With our priest? With our 
intimate friend? 

Manpers. All the more on that account. 
You should thank God that I possessed the 
necessary strength of mind—that I was able 
to turn you from your outrageous intention, 
and that it was vouchsafed to me to succeed 
in leading you back into the path of duty and 
back to your lawful husband. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, Mr. Manders, that cer- 
tainly was your doing. 

MANpeErS. I was but the humble instru- 
ment of a higher power. And is it not true 
that my having been able to bring you again 
under the yoke of duty and obedience sowed 
the seeds of a rich blessing on all the rest 
of your life? Did things not turu out as I 
foretold to you? Did not your husband turn 
from straying in the wrong path, as a man 
should? Did he not, after all, live a life of 
love and good report with you all his days? 
Did he not become a benefactor to the neigh- 
bourhood? Did he not so raise you up to his 
level, so that by degrees you became his fel- 
low-worker in all his undertakings—and a 
noble fellow-worker, too, I know, Mrs. Al- 
ving; that praise I will give you——But now I 
come to the second serious false step in your 
life. 

Mrs. Atvinc. What do you mean? 

MANDERS. Just as once you forsook your 
duty as a wife, so, since then, you have for- 
saken your duty as a mother. 

Mrs. ALvinc. Oh—! 

Manpers. You have been overmastered all 


your life by a disastrous spirit of wilfulness. 
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All your impulses have led you towards what 
is undisciplined and lawless. You have never 
been willing to submit to any restraint. Any- 
thing in life that has seemed irksome to you, 
you have thrown aside recklessly and un- 
scrupulously, as if it were a burden that you 
were free to rid yourself of if you would. It 
did not please you to be a wife any longer, 
and so you left your husband. Your duties as 
a mother were irksome to you, so you sent 
your child away among strangers. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, that is true; I did that. 

Manpers. And that is why you have be- 
come a stranger to him. 

Mrs. Atvinc. No, no, I am not that! 

Manpers. You are; you must be. And what 
sort of a son is it that you have got back? 
Think over it seriously, Mrs. Alving. You 
erred grievously in your husband’s case—you 
acknowledge as much, by erecting this mem- 
orial to him. Now you are bound to acknowl- 
edge how much you have erred in your son’s 
case; possibly there may still be time to re- 
claim him from the paths of wickedness. Turn 
over a new leaf, and set yourself to reform 
what there may still be that is capable of re- 
formation in him. Because (wth uplifted fore- 
finger) in very truth, Mrs. Alving, you are a 
guilty mother'—That is what I have thought 
it my duty to say to you. 


(A short silence.) 


Mrs. Atvinc (speaking slowly and with 


husband moved out of town immediately 
afterwards. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, and you never once 
came out here to see us in my husband's 


5 lifetime. It was only the business in connec- 


tion with the Orphanage that obliged you to 
come and see me. 

Manpers (in a low and uncertain voice). 
Helen—if that is a reproach, I can only beg 


ro you to consider— 


Mrs. Atvinc. —the respect you owe to 
your calling?—yes. All the more as I was a 


wife who had tried to run away from her ~ 


husband. One can never be too careful to have 


15 nothing to do with such reckless women. 


MANDERS. My dear—Mrs. Alving, you are 
exaggerating dreadtully— 

Mrs. ALviInc. Yes, yes,—very well. What I 
mean is this, that when you condemn my con- 


zo duct as a wife you have nothing more to go 


upon than ordinary public opinion. 

MaNnopers. I admit it. What then? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Well—now, Mr. Manders, 
now I am going to tell you the truth. I had 


2s sworn to myself that you should know it one 


day—you, and you only! 
MANpberS. And what may the truth be? 
Mrs. Atvinc. The truth is this, that my 
husband died just as great a profligate as he 


30 had been all his life. 


Manpers (feeling for a chair). What are 
you saying? 

Mrs. Atvinc. After nineteen years of mar- 
ried life, just as profligate—in his desires at 


self-control). You have had your say, Mr. 35 all events—as he was before you married 


Manders, and to-morrow you will be making 
a public speech in memory of my husband. I 
shall not speak to-morrow. But now I wish 
to speak to you for a little, just as you have 
been speaking to me. 

Manopers. By all means; no doubt you wish 
to bring forward some excuses for your be- 
haviour— 

Mrs. Atvyinc. No. I only want to tell you 
something. 

Manovers. Well? 

Mrs. Atvinc. In all that you said just 
now about me and my husband, and about 
our life together after you had, as you put 


it, led me back into the path of duty—there so 


was nothing that you knew at first hand. 
From that moment you never again set foot 
in our house—you, who Kad been our daily 
companion before that. 


us. 

Manpers. And can you talk of his youth- 
ful indiscretions—his irregularities—his ex- 
cesses, if you like—as a profligate life! 

Mrs. ALvinc. That was what the doctor 
who attended him called it. 

MANDERS. I don’t understand what you 
mean. 

Mrs. ALvinc. It is not necessary you 


45 should. 


MANDERS. It makes my brain reel. To 
think that your marriage—all the years of 
wedded life you spent with your husband— 
were nothing but a hidden abyss of misery. 

Mrs. Atvinc. That and nothing else. Now 
you know. 

MANperRS. This—this bewilders me. I can't 
understand it! I can’t grasp it! How in the 
world was it possible—? How could such a 


MANDERS. Remember that you and your 5sstate of things remain concealed? 
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Mrs. Atvinc. That was just what I had 
to fight for incessantly, day after day. When 
Oswald was born, I thought I saw a slight 
improvement. But it didn’t last long. And 
aiter that I had to fight doubly hard—fight 
a desperate fight so that no one should know 
what sort of a man my child’s father was. 
You know quite well what an attractive man- 
ner he had; it seemed as if people could be- 
lieve nothing but good of him. He was one 
of those men. whose mode of life seems to 
have no effect upon their reputations. But 
at last, Mr. Manders—you must hear this too 
—at last something happened more abomin- 
able than everything else. 

Manpers. More abominable than what you 
have told me! 

Mrs. Atvinc. I had borne with it all, 
though I knew only too well what he indulged 
in in secret, when he was out of the house. 
But when it came to the point of the scandal 
coming within our four walls— 

MANberS. Can you mean it! Here? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, here, in our own home. 
It was in there (pointing to the nearer door 
on the right) in the dining-room that I got 
the first hint of it. I had something to do in 
there and the door was standing ajar. I heard 
our maid come up from the garden with water 
for the flowers in the conservatory. 

Manpers. Well—? 

Mrs. Arvinc. Shortly afterwards I heard 
my husband come in too. I heard him say 
something to her in a low voice. And then I 
heard—(with a short laugh)—oh, it rings in 
my ears still, with its mixture of what was 
heart-breaking and what was so ridiculous— 
J heard my own servant whisper: “Let me go, 
Mr. Alving! Let me be!” 

Manpers. What unseemly levity on his part! 
But surely nothing more than levity, Mrs. 
Alving, believe me. 

Mrs. ALvinG. I soon knew what to believe. 
My husband had his will of the girl—and that 
intimacy had consequences, Mr. Manders. 

Manvers (as if turned to stone). And all 
that in this house! In this house! 

Mrs. Atvinc. I have suffered a good deal 
in this house. To keep him at home in the 
evening—and at night—I have had to play 
the part of boon companion in his secret 
drinking-bouts in his room up there. I have 
had to sit there alone with him, have had to 
hobnob and drink with him, have had to 
listen to his ribald senseless talk, have had 


to fight with brute force to get him to bed— 
MANpbersS (trembling). And you were able 

to endure all this! 
Mrs. Atvinc. I had my little boy, and 
5 endured it for his sake. But when the crown- 
ing insult came—when my own servant—then 

I made up my mind that there should be an 

end of it. I took the upper hand in the house, 

absolutely—both with him and all the others. 
1o | had a weapon to use against him, you see; 
he didn’t dare to speak. It was then that Os- 
wald was sent away. He was about seven 
then, and was beginning to notice things and 
ask questions as children will. I could not en- 
1; dure all that, my friend. It seemed to me that 
the child would be poisoned if he breathed the 
air of this polluted house. That was why I 
sent him away. And now you understand, too, 
why he never set foot here as long as his 
zo father was alive. No one knows what it 
meant to me. 
Manpers. You have indeed had a pitiable 
experience. 
Mrs. Atvinc. I could never have gone 
25 through with it if I had not had my work. 
Indeed, I can boast that I have worked. All 
the increase in the value of the property, all 
the improvements, all the useful arrange- 
ments that my husband got the honour and 
co glory of—do you suppose that he troubled 
himself about any of them? He, who used to 
lie the whole day on the sofa reading old 

Official Lists! No, you may as well know that 

too. It was I that kept him up to the mark 
35 When he had his lucid intervals; it was I 

that had to bear the whole burden of it when 
he began his excesses again or took to whin- 
ing about his miserable condition. 
Manvers. And this is the man you are 
40 building a memorial to! 

Mrs. Atvinc. There you see the power of 
an uneasy conscience. ; 

Manpers. An uneasy conscience? What do 
you mean? 

Mrs. Atvinc. I had always before me the 
fear that it was impossible that the truth 
should not come out and be believed. That is 
why the Orphanage is to exist, to silence all 
rumours and clear away all doubt. 

Manpers. You certainly have not fallen 
short of the mark in that, Mrs. Alving. 

Mrs. Atvinc. I had another very good rea- 
son. I did not wish Oswald, my own son, 
to inherit a penny that belonged to his 
55 father, 
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Manpers. Then it is with Mr. Alving’s my dead husband had never lived in this 
property— house. There will be no one else here then 
Mrs. Atvinc. Yes. The sums of money’ but my boy and his mother. 
that, year after year, I have given towards 
this Orphanage, make up the amount of prop- 5 (From the dining-room is heard the noise 


erty—I have reckoned it carefully—which in of a chair falling; then REGINA’S voice 
the old days made Lieutenant Alving a catch. is heard in a loud whisper: Oswald! Are 
Manopers. I understand. you mad? Let me go!) 


Mrs. Axrvinc. That was my _ purchase 
money. I don’t wish it to pass into Oswald’s:0 Mrs. ALVING (starting in horror). Oh—! 
hands. My son shall have everything from me, 


I am determined. (She stares wildly at the half-open door. 
OswaLp is heard coughing and humming, 
(OswaLp comes in by the farther door on then the sound of a bottle being un- 
the right. He has left his hat and coat 1; corked.) 
outside.) 


MANDERS (in an agitated manner). What's 
Mrs. Atvinc. Back again, my own dear’ the matter? What is it, Mrs. Alving? 


boy? Mrs. Atvine (hoarsely). Ghosts. The 
Oswatp. Yes, what can one do outside inzo couple in the conservatory—over again. 

this everlasting rain! I hear dinner is nearly Manpers. What are you saying! Regina—? 

ready. That's good! Is she—? 


Mrs. Atvinc. Yes. Come. Not a word—! 
(REGINA comes in from the dining-room, 


carrying a parcel.) 25 (Grips MANvERS by the arm and walks 
unsteadily with him into the dining- 
Recina. This parcel has come for you, room.) 


ma'am. (Gives it to her.) 
Mrs. ALvING (glancing at MANDERS). The 


ode to be sung to-morrow, I expect. 30 Act II 
Manvers. Hm—! 
Recina. And dinner is ready. (The same scene. The landscape is still 


Mrs. Atvinc. Good. We will come in a obscured by mist. MANpDERS and Mrs. AL- 
moment. I will just—(begins to open the vince come in from the dining-room.) 


parcel). 35 

RecinA (to Oswatp). Will you drink white Mrs. ALVING (calls into the dining-room 
or red wine, sir? from the doorway). Aren't you coming in 

OswatLp. Both, Miss Engstrand. here, Oswald? 

RecinaA. Bien—very good, Mr. Alving. Oswatp. No, thanks; I think I will go out 
(Goes into the dining-room.) 4o for a bit. 

OswaLp. I may as well help you to un- Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, do; the weather is clear- 
cork it—. (Follows her into the dining-room, ing a little. (She shuts the door, then goes 
leaving the door ajar after him.) to the hall door and calls.) Regina! 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, I thought so. Here is REGINA (from without). Yes, ma'am? 
the ode, Mr. Manders. 4s Mrs. Atvinc. Go down into the laundry 

MANvERS. (clasping his hands). How shall and help with the garlands. 

I ever have the courage to-morrow to speak REGINA. Yes, ma’am. 
the address that— (Mrs. ALVING satisfies herself that she has 


Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, you will get through it. gone, then shuts the door.) 
MANDERS (in a low voice, fearing to beso Manners. I suppose he can’t hear us? 


heard in the dining-room). Yes, we must raise Mrs. Atvinc. Not when the door is shut. 
no suspicions. Besides, he is going out. 
Mrs. Atvinc (quietly but firmly). No; Manpers. I am still quite bewildered. I 


and then this long dreadful comedy will be don’t know how I managed to swallow a 
at an end. After to-morrow, I shall feel as if ss mouthful of your excellent dinner, 


—— = 
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Mrs. ALvING (walking up and down, and 


trying to control her agitation). Nor I. But 
what are we to do? 


MANDeERS. Yes, what are we to do? Upon 


Manpers. But the deceitfulness of it! And 
with me, too! I positively would not have 
believed it of Jacob Engstrand. I shall most 
certainly give him a serious talking to.—And 


my word I don’t know; I am so completely s the immorality of such a marriage! Simply 


un 


accustomed to things of this kind. 
Mrs. Atvinc. I am convinced that nothing 


serious has happened yet. 


unseemly behaviour, for all that. 


MANDERS. Heaven forbid! But it is most 
10 


Mrs. Arvyinc. It is nothing more than a 


foolish jest of Oswald’s, you may be sure. 


MAnpers. Well, of course, as I said, I am 


quite inexperienced in such matters; but it 


certainly seems to me— 


15 


Mrs. Atvinc. Out of the house she shall 


go— and at once. That part of it is as clear 


da 


ylight— 
MANDERS. Yes, that is quite clear. 
Mrs. Atvinc. But where is she to go? We 2° 


should not be justified in— 


of 


MAanpDERS. Where to? Home to her father, 
course, 

Mrs. Atvinc. To whom, did you say? 
Manpvers. To her—. No, of course Eng- 2s 


strand isn’t—. But, great heavens, Mrs. Al- 
ving, how is such a thing possible? You surely 
may have been mistaken, in spite of every- 
thing. 


Mrs. Atvinc. There was no chance of mis--:o 


take, more’s the pity. Joanna was obliged to 
confess it to me—and my husband couldn’t 


de 
to 


ny it. So there was nothing else to do but 
hush it up. 
MaAnoers. No, that was the only thing to3s 


do. 


Mrs. Atvinc. The girl was sent awey at 


once, and was given a tolerably liberal sum 


to 


rest herself when she got to town. She re- 


ne 


hold her tongue. She looked after the 


wed an old acquaintance with the carpen- 


ter Engstrand; gave him a hint, I suppose, 


of 


how much money she had got, and told him 


some fairy tale about a foreigner who had 


be 


an 
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en here in his yacht in the summer. So she 
d Engstrand were married in a great hurry. 


Why, you married them yourself! 


MANpbERS. I can’t understand it—. I re- 


member clearly Engstrand’s coming to ar- 


range about the marriage. He was full of con- 


tri 
lig 


tion, and accused himself bitterly for the 
ht conduct he and his fiancée had been 


guilty of. 


blame on himself. 


Mrs. ALviING. Of course he had to take the 


DD) 


for the sake of the money—! What sum was 
it that the girl had? 

Mrs. ALvinc. It was seventy pounds. 

Manpers. Just think of it—for a paltry 
seventy pounds to let yourself be bound in 
marriage to a fallen woman! 

Mrs. Atvinc. What about myself, then? 
—TI let myself be bound in marriage to a 
fallen man. 

Manpers. Heaven forgive you! what are 
you saying? A fallen man? 

Mrs. ALvING. Do you suppose my husband 
was any purer, when I went with him to the 
altar, than Joanna was when Engstrand agreed 
to marry her? 

MAnpers. The two cases are as different as 
day from night— 

Mrs. Atrvinc. Not so very different, after 
all. It is true there was a great difference in 
the price paid, between a paltry seventy 
pounds and a whole fortune. 

MANvERS. How can you compare such 
totally different things! I presume you con- 
sulted your own heart—and your relations. 
Mrs. Atvinc (looking away from him). I 
thought you understood where what you call 
my heart had strayed to at that time. 
MANDERS (in a constrained voice). If I had 
understood anything of the kind, I would not 
have been a daily guest in your husband's 
house. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Well, at any rate this much 
is certain, that I didn’t consult myself in the 
matter at all. 

MANpe_RsS. Still you consulted those nearest 
to you, as was only right—your mother, your 
two aunts. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, that is true. The three 
of them settled the whole matter for me. It 
seems incredible to me now, how clearly they 
made out that it would be sheer folly to re- 
ject such an offer. If my mother could only 
see what all that fine prospect has led to! 

Manpers. No one can be responsible for 
the result of it. Anyway, there is this to be 
said, that the match was made in complete 
conformity with law and order. 

Mrs. ALVING (going to the window). Oh, 
law and order! I often think it is that that is 
at the bottom of all the misery in the world, 
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Manpers. Mrs. Alving, it is very wicked of Mrs. Atvinc. You are right there. 
you to say that. Manpers. And his conception of his father 
Mrs. Atvinc. That may be so; but I don’t is what you inspired and encouraged by your 
attach importance to those obligations and _ letters. 
considerations any longer. I cannot! I must 5; Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, I was swayed by duty 


struggle for my freedom. and consideration for others; that was why 
Manpvers. What do you mean? I lied to my son, year in and year out. Oh, 
Mrs. ALvING (tapping on the window what a coward—what a coward I have been! 
panes). I ought never to have concealed what Manders. You have built up a happy illu- 


sort of a life my husband led. But I had:iosion in your son’s mind, Mrs. Alving—and 

not the courage to do otherwise then—for that is a thing you certainly ought not to 

my own sake, either. I was too much of a _ undervalue. 

coward. Mrs. Atvinc. Ah, who knows if that is 
Manpers. A coward? such a desirable thing after all'—But any- 
Mrs. Atvinc. If others had known any- 15 way I don't intend to put up with any goings 

thing of what happened, they would have on with Regina. I am not going to let him get 

said: “Poor man, it is natural enough that the poor girl into trouble. 


he should go astray. when he has a wife that Manpers. Good heavens, no—that would 
has run away from him.” be a frightful thing! 
MANDERS. They would have had a certainzo Mrs. Atvinc. If only I knew whether he 
amount of justification for saying so. meant it seriously, and whether it would 
Mrs. AtvinG (looking fixedly at him). If mean happiness for him— 
I had been the woman I ought, I would have MAnpers. In what way? I dont under- 


taken Oswald into my confidence and said to — stand. 
him: “Listen, my son, your father was a dis--3; Mrs. Atvinc. But that is impossible; Re- 


solute man’— gina is not equal to it, unfortunately. 
MANnpbeERS. Miserable woman— Manpers. I don’t understand. What do you 
Mrs. Artvinc. —and I would have told him mean? 

all I have told you, from beginning to end. Mrs. Arvinc. If I were not such a miser- 
Manpers. I am almost shocked at you,:o able coward, I would say to him: “Marry 

Mrs. Alving. her, or make any arrangement you like with 


Mrs. Atvinc. I know. I know quite well! her—only let there be no deceit in the mat- 
I am shocked at myself when I think of it. ter.” 


(Comes away from the window.) I am coward MaAnbers. Heaven forgive you! Are you 
enough for that. 23 actually suggesting anything so abominable, so 
MANDERS. Can you call it cowardice that unheard of, as a marriage between them! 
you simply did your duty! Have you forgot- Mrs. Atvinc. Unheard of, do you call it? 
ten that a child should love and honour his Tell me honestly, Mr. Manders, don't you 
father and mother? suppose there are plenty of married couples 


Mrs. Atviyc. Don't let us talk in such 4°out here in the country that are just as nearly 
general terms. Suppose we say: “Ought Os-_ related as they are? 


wald to love and honour Mr. Alving?” MANDERS. I am sure I don’t understand 
MANpDERS. You are a mother—isnt there you. 

a voice in your heart that forbids you to Mrs. Atvinc. Indeed you do. 

shatter your son's ideals? 45 MANpDeRS. I suppose you are thinking of 
Mrs. Arvinc. And what about the truth? cases where possibly—. It is only too true, 
Manpers. What about his ideals? unfortunately, that family life is not always 
Mrs. Atvinc. Oh—ideals, ideals! If only as stainless as it should be. But as for the 

I were not such a coward as I am! sort of thing you hint at—well, it’s impossible 


MANpbeRS. Do not spurn ideals, Mrs. Al- soto tell, at all events with any certainty. Here, 
ving—they have a way of avenging them- on the other hand—for you, a mother, to be 
selves cruelly. Take Oswald's own. case, now. willing to allow your— 

He hasn’t many ideals, more’s the pity. But Mrs. Atvinc. But I am not willing to 
this much I have seen, that his father is some- allow it. I would not allow it for anything 
thing of an ideal to him. ssin the world; that is just what I was saying. 
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Manpers. No, because you are a coward, 
as you put it. But supposing you were not 
a coward—! Great heavens—such a revolting 
union! 


Mrs. ALvinc. Well, for the matter of that, . 


Po) 


we are all descended from a union of that 
description, so we are told. And who was it 
that was responsible for this state of things, 
Mr. Manders? 


Manpers. I can’t discuss such questions ,, 


with you, Mrs. Alving; you are by no means 
in the right frame of mind for that. But for 
you to dare to say that it is cowardly of 
you—! 


Mrs. Atvine. I will tell you what I mean ,, 


by that. I am frightened and timid, because 
I am obsessed by the presence of ghosts that 
I never can get rid of. 

MANpbers. The presence of what? 


Mrs. Atvinc. Ghosts. When I heard Re-2o 


gina and Oswald in there, it was just like see- 
ing ghosts before my eyes. I am half inclined 
to think we are all ghosts, Mr. Manders. It 
is not only what we have inherited from our 


fathers and mothers that exists again in us, 2; 


but all sorts of old dead ideas and all kinds 
of old dead beliefs and things of that kind. 
They are not actually alive in us; but there 
they are dormant, all the same, and we can 


never be rid of them. Whenever I take up3o 


a newspaper and read it, I fancy I see ghosts 
creeping between the lines. There must be 
ghosts all over the world. They must be as 
countless as the grains of the sands, it seems 


to me. And we are so miserably afraid of: 


the light, all of us. 

Manpers. Ah!—there we have the outcome 
of your reading. Fine fruit it has borne—this 
abominable, subversive, free-thinking litera- 
ture! 

Mrs. Atvinc. You are wrong there, my 
friend. You are the one who made me begin 
to think; and I owe you my best thanks 
for it. 

MAnopers. I! 

Mrs. Arvinc. Yes, by forcing me to sub- 
mit to what you call my duty and my obliga- 
tions; by praising as right and just what my 
whole soul revolted against, as it would against 
something abominable. That was what led me 
to examine your teachings critically. I only 
wanted to unravel one point in them; but as 
soon as I had got that unravelled, the whole 
fabric came to pieces. And then I realised that 
it was only machine-made. 


4 


4 


5 


oO 
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MANDERS (softly, and with emotion). Is 
that all I accomplished by the hardest strug- 
gle of my life? 

Mrs. ALvinc. Call it rather the most ig- 
nominious defeat of your life. 

MANDerS. It was the greatest victory of my 
life, Helen; victory over myself. 

Mrs. Atvinec. It was a wrong done to both 
of us. 

Manpers. A wrong?—wrong for me to en- 
treat you as a wife to go to your lawful hus- 
band, when you came to me half distracted 
and crying: “Here I am, take me!” Was that 
a wrong? 

Mrs. Atvine. I think it was. 

Manpers. We two do not understand one 
another. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Not now, at all events. 

Manpvers. Never—even in my most secret 
thoughts—have I for a moment regarded you 
as anything but the wife of another. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Do you believe what you 
say? 

Manpers. Helen—! 

Mrs. Atvinc. One so easily forgets one’s 
own feelings. 

Manpers. Not I. I am the same as I al- 
ways was. 

Mrs. Atyinc. Yes, yes—don’t let us tall 
any more about the old days. You are buried 
up to your eyes now in committees and all 
sorts of business; and I am here, fighting 
with ghosts both without and within me. 

Manpers. I can at all events help you to 
get the better of those without you. After 
all that I have been horrified to hear from 
you to-day, I cannot conscientiously allow a 
young defenceless girl to remain in your 
house. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Don’t you think it would be 
best if we could get her settled?—by some 
suitable marriage, I mean. 

Manpers. Undoubtedly. I think, in any case, 
it would have been desirable for her. Regina 
is at an age now that—well, I don’t know 
much about these things, but— 

Mrs. ALVING. Regina developed very early. 

Manoers. Yes, didn’t she. I fancy I remem- 
ber thinking she was remarkably well de- 
veloped, bodily, at the time I prepared her 
for Confirmation. But, for the time being, she 
must in any case go home. Under her father’s 
care—no, but of course Engstrand is not—. 
To think that he, of all men, could so con- 


ssceal the truth from me! 
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(A knock is heard at the hall door.) 
Mrs. ALvinc. Who can that be? Come in! 
(ENGSTRAND, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 

appears in the doorway.) 

ENGSTRAND. I humbly beg pardon, but— 

Manpers. Aha! Hm!— 

Mrs. ALvrinc. Oh, it’s you, Engstrand! 

ENGSTRAND. There were none of the maids 
about, so I took the great liberty of knocking. 


Manpers (calming her).—Leave it to me! 

ENGSTRAND. With Regina? Good Lord, how 
you frightened me! (Looks at Mrs. ALVING.) 
There is nothing wrong with Regina, is there? 

Manpers. Let us hope not. What I want to 
know is, what is your relationship to her? You 
pass as her father, don’t you? 

ENGSTRAND (unsteadily). Well—hm!—you 
know, sir, what happened between me and my 


5 


Mrs. Atvinc. That's all right. Come in. Do 1:0 poor Joanna. 


you want to speak to me? 

ENGSTRAND (coming in). No, thank you 
very much, ma’am. It was Mr. Manders I 
wanted to speak to for a moment. 

MAnpers (walking up and down). Hm!—do ; 
your You want to speak to me, do you? 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, sir, I wanted so very much 
to— 

MAnpers (stopping in front of him). Well, 
may I ask what it is you want? 

ENGSTRAND. It’s this way, Mr. Manders. We 
are being paid off now. And many thanks to 
you, Mrs. Alving. And now the work is quite 
finished, I thought it would be so nice and 


20 


Manpers. No more distortion of the truth! 
Your late wife made a full confession to Mrs. 
Alving, before she left her service. 

ENGSTRAND. What !—do you mean to say—? 

5; Did she do that after all? 
Manpers. You see it has all come out, Eng- 
strand. 
ENGSTRAND. Do you mean to say that she, 
who gave me her promise and solemn oath— 
MAnopers. Did she take an oath? 
ENGSTRAND. Well, no— she only gave me 
her word, but as seriously as a woman could. 
Manpers. And all these years you have 
been hiding the truth from me—from me, 


suitable if all of us, who have worked so2; who have had such complete and absolute 


honestly together all this time, were to finish 
up with a few prayers this evening. 

MANnpers. Prayers? Up at the Orphanage? 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, sir, but if it isn’t agree- 
able to you, then— 

Manpers. Oh, certainly—but—hm !— 

ENGSTRAND. I have made a practice of say- 
ing a few prayers there myself each evening— 

Mrs. Atvinc. Have you? 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, ma’am, now and then— ; 
just as a little edification, so to speak. But I 
am only a poor common man, and haven't 
rightly the gift, alas—and so I thought that 
as Mr. Manders happened to be here, per- 
haps— 

Manpers. Look here, Engstrand. First of 
all I must ask you a question. Are you in a 
proper frame of mind for such a thing? Is 
your conscience free and untroubled? 


4 
4 


ENGSTRAND. Heaven have mercy on me, a45 


sinner! My conscience isn’t worth our speaking 
about, Mr. Manders. 

Manpers. But it is just what we must speak 
about. What do you say to my question? 


faith in you. 
ENGSTRAND. I am sorry to say I have, sir. 
Manpers. Did I deserve that from you, 
Engstrand? Haven’t I been always ready to 


30 help you in word and deed as far as lay in 


my power? Answer me! Is it not so? 

ENGSTRAND. Indeed there’s many a time I 
should have been very badly off without you, 
sir. 

5 Manopers. And this is the way you repay me 
—by causing me to make false entries in the 
church registers, and afterwards keeping back 
from me for years the information which you 
owed it both to me and to your sense of 

othe truth to divulge. Your conduct has been 

absolutely inexcusable, Engstrand, and from 
to-day everything is at an end between us. 
ENGSTRAND (with a sigh). Yes, I can see 
that’s what it means. 
Manpers. Yes, because how can you pos- 

sibly justify what you did? 

ENGSTRAND. Was the poor girl to go and 
increase her load of shame by talking about it? 

Just suppose, sir, for a moment that your 


ENGSTRAND. My conscience? Well—it’s un- so reverence was in the same predicament as my 


easy sometimes, of course. 

Manopers. Ah, you admit that, at all events. 
Now will you tell me, without any conceal- 
ment—what is your relationship to Regina? 

Mrs. ALVING (hastily). Mr. Manders! 


5 


poor Joanna— 

MaAnopers. I! 
ENGSTRAND. Good Lord, sir, I don’t mean 
the same predicament. I mean, suppose there 
5 were something your reverence were ashamed 
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of in the eyes of the world, so to speak. We 
men oughtn’t to judge a poor woman too 
hardly, Mr. Manders. 

MAnpbers. But I am not doing so at all. It 
is you I am blaming. 

ENGSTRAND. Will your reverence grant me 
leave to ask you a small question? 

MANpERS. Ask away. 

ENGSTRAND. Shouldn’t you say it was right 
for a man to raise up the fallen? 

MAnpers. Of course it is. 

ENGSTRAND. And isn’t a man bound to keep 
his word of honour? 

MANDERS. Certainly he is; but— 

ENGSTRAND. At the time when Joanna had 
her misfortune with this Englishman—or may- 
be he was an American or a Russian, as they 
call *em—well, sir, then she came to town. 
Poor thing, she had refused me once or twice 
before; she only had eyes for good-looking 
men in those days, and I had this crooked 
leg then. Your reverence will remember how 
I had ventured up into a dancing-saloon where 
seafaring men were revelling in drunkenness 
and intoxication, as they say. And when I tried 
to exhort them to turn from their evil ways— 

Mrs. ALvinc (coughs from the window). 
Ahem! 

Manpers. I know, Engstrand, I know—the 
rough brutes threw you downstairs. You have 
told me about that incident before. The af- 
fliction to your leg is a credit to you. 

ENGSTRAND. I don’t want to claim credit 
for it, your reverence. But what I wanted to 


tell you was that she came then and confided 3 


in me with tears and gnashing of teeth. I 
can tell you, sir, it went to my heart to hear 
her. 

Manpers. Did it, indeed, Engstrand? Well, 
what then? 

ENGSTRAND. Well, then I said to her: “The 
American is roaming about on the high seas, 
he is. And you, Joanna,” I said, “you have 
committed a sin and are a fallen woman. But 
here stands Jacob Engstrand,” I said, ‘‘on 
two strong legs’—of course that was only 
speaking in a kind of metaphor, as it were, 
your reverence. 

Manpers. I quite understand. Go on. 

ENGSTRAND. Well, sir, that was how I rescued 
her and made her my lawful wife, so that no 
one should know how recklessly she had 
carried on with the stranger. 

Manpers. That was all very kindly done. 
The only thing I cannot justify was your 


we 
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bringing yourself to accept the money— 

ENGSTRAND. Money? I? Not a farthing. 

Manpers (to Mrs. ALvING, in a question- 
ing tone). But— 

ENcsTRAND. Ah, yes!—wait a bit; I re- 
member now. Joanna did have a trifle of 
money, you are quite right. But I didn’t want 
to know anything about that. ‘Fie,’ I said, 
“on the mammon of unrighteousness, it’s the 
price of your sin; as for this tainted gold”— 
or notes, or whatever it was—‘‘we will throw 
it back in the American’s face,’ I said. But 
he had gone away and disappeared on the 
stormy seas, your reverence. 

Manpbers. Was that how it was, my good 
fellow? 

ENGSTRAND. It was, sir. So then Joanna and 
I decided that the money should go towards 
the child's bringing-up, and that’s what be- 
came of it; and I can give you a faithful ac- 
count of every single penny of it. 

Manpers. This alters the complexion of the 
affair very considerably. 

ENGSTRAND. That’s how it was, your rever- 
ence. And I make bold to say that I have been 
a good father to Regina—as far as was in my 
power—for I am a poor erring mortal, alas! 

MANDeERS. There, there, my dear Eng- 
strand— 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, I do make bold to say 
that I brought up the child, and made my 
poor Joanna a loving and careful husband, as 
the Bible says we ought. But it never oc- 
curred to me to go to your reverence and 
claim credit for it or boast about it because 
I had done one good deed in this world. No; 
when Jacob Engstrand does a thing like that, 
he holds his tongue about it. Unfortunately it 
doesn’t often happen, I know that only too 
well. And whenever I do come to see your 
reverence, I never seem to have anything but 
trouble and wickedness to talk about. Be- 
cause, as I said just now—and I say it again— 
conscience can be very hard on us sometimes. 

MAnpers. Give me your hand, Jacob Eng- 
strand. 

ENGSTRAND. Oh, sir, I don’t like— 

Manopers. No nonsense. (Grasps his hand.) 
That’s it! 

ENGSTRAND. And may I make bold humbly 
to beg your reverence’s pardon— 

Manpers. You? On the contrary it is for 
me to beg your pardon— 

ENGSTRAND. Oh no, sir. 

MANnpDeERS. Yes, certainly it is, and I do it 
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with my whole heart. Forgive me for having 
so much misjudged you. And I assure you 
that if I can do anything for you to prove 
my sincere regret and my goodwill towards 
you— 

ENGSTRAND. Do you mean it, sir? 

Manpers. It would give me the greatest 
pleasure. 

ENcstTrAND. As a matter of fact, sir, you 
could do it now. I am thinking of using the 
honest money I have put away out of my 
wages up here, in establishing a sort of Sailors’ 
Home in the town. 

Mrs. Atvinc. You? 

ENGSTRAND. Yes, to be a sort of Refuge, as 
it were. There are such manifold temptations 
lying in wait for sailor men when they are 
roaming about on shore. But my idea is that in 
this house of mine they should have a sort of 
parental care looking after them. 

MAnpers. What do you say to that, Mrs. 
Alving! 

ENGSTRAND. I haven’t much to begin such 
a work with, I know; but Heaven might 
prosper it, and if I found any helping hand 
stretched out to me, then— 

MANDERS. Quite so; we will talk over the 
matter further. Your project attracts me 
enormously. But in the meantime go back 
to the Orphanage and put everything tidy and 
light the lights, so that the occasion may seem 
a little solemn. And then we will spend a little 
edifying time together, my dear Engstrand, 
for now I am sure you are in a suitable frame 
of mind. 

ENGSTRAND. I believe I am, sir, truly. Good- 
bye, then, Mrs. Alving, and thank you for 
all your kindness; and take good care of 
Regina for me. (Wipes a tear from his eye.) 
Poor Joanna’s child—it is an extraordinary 
thing, but she seems to have grown into my 
life and to hold me by the heartstrings. That’s 
how I feel about it, truly. (Bows, and goes 
out.) 

Manpers. Now then, what do you think of 
him, Mrs. Alving! That was quite another ex- 
planation that he gave us. 

Mrs. ALvinc. It was, indeed. 

MAnpers. There, you see how exceedingly 
careful we ought to be in condemning our 
fellow-men. But at the same time it gives 
one genuine pleasure to find that one was mis- 
taken. Don’t you think so? 

Mrs. Atyinc. What I think is that you are, 


to 


and always will remain, a big baby, Mr. Man- 

ders. 

Manoers. I? 

Mrs. Atvinc (laying her hands on his 

5 Shoulders). And I think that I should like 
very much to give you a good hug. 

MaNnpers (drawing back hastily). No, no, 

good gracious! What an idea! 

Mrs. ALtvinc (with a smile). Oh, you 

ro needn't be afraid of me. 

MAnpeErS (standing by the table). You 
choose such an extravagant way of expressing 
yourself sometimes. Now I must get these 
papers together and put them in my bag 

15 (Does so.) That’s it. And now good-bye, for 
the present. Keep your eyes open when Os- 
wald comes back. I will come back and see 
you again presently. 

(He takes his hat and goes out by the 
hall door. Mrs. Atvinc sighs, glances 
out of the window, puts one or two 
things tidy in the room and turns to 
go into the dining-room. She stops 
in the doorway with a stifled cry.) 

5 Mrs. Arvinc. Oswald, are you still sitting 
at table! 

OswaLp (from the dining-room). I am only 
finishing my cigar. 

Mrs. Atvinc. I thought you had gone out 

30 for a little turn. 

OswaALp (from within the room). In weather 
like this? (A glass is heard clinking. Mrs. 
ALVING leaves the door open and sits down with 
her knitting on the couch by the window.) 

35 Wasn’t that Mr. Manders that went out just 
now? 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, he has gone over to the 
Orphanage. 

Oswap. Oh. (The clink of a bottle on a 

40 glass is heard again.) 

Mrs. ALVING (with an uneasy expression.) 
Oswald, dear, you should be careful with that 
liqueur. It is strong. 

Oswatp. It’s a good protective against the 

45 damp. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Wouldn’t you rather come in 
here? 

Oswatp. You know you don’t like smoking 
in there. 

Mrs. Atvinc You may smoke a cigar in 
here, certainly. 

Oswatp. All right; I will come in, then. 
Just one drop more. There! (Comes in, smok- 
ing a cigar, and shuts the door after him. A 


20 


50 
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short silence.) Where has the parson gone? Mrs. Atvinc. Bear what? What do you 
Mrs. Atvinc. I told you he had gone over mean? 

to the Orphanage. Oswatp (as before). I couldn’t bring myself 
Oswatp. Oh, so you did. to write you about it; and since I have been 
Mrs. ALvinG. You shouldn't sit so long at 5 at home— 

table, Oswald. Mrs. ALVING (catching him by the arm). 
Oswatp (holding his cigar behind his back). Oswald, what is it? 

But it’s so nice and cosy, mother dear. Oswatp. Both yesterday and to-day I have 


(Caresses her with one hand.) Think what it tried to push my thoughts away from me— 
means to me—to have come home; to sit at1o to free myself from them. But I can’t. 


my mother’s own table, in my mother’s own Mrs. ALVING (getting up). You must speak 

room, and to enjoy the charming meals she plainly, Oswald! 

gives me. OswaLp (drawing her down to her seat 
Mrs. Atvinc. My dear, dear boy! again). Sit still, and I will try and tell you. 


OswaLp (a litile impatiently, as he walks1;1 have made a great deal of the fatigue I 
up and down smoking.) And what else is there felt after my journey— 
for me to do here? I have no occupation— Mrs. Atvinc. Well, what of that? | 
Mrs. Atvinc. No occupation? Oswatp. But that isn’t what is the matter. 
Oswatp. Not in this ghastly weather, when It is no ordinary fatigue— 
there isn’t a blink of sunshine all day long.20 Mrs. ALVING (érying to get up). You are 
(Walks up and down the floor.) Not to be not ill, Oswald! 


able to work, it’s—! OswaLp (pulling her down again). Sit still, 
Mrs. Atvinc. I don’t believe you were wise mother. Do take it quietly. I am not exactly 
to come home. .  ill—not ill in the usual sense. (Takes his head 
Oswatp. Yes, mother; I had to. 25in his hands.) Mother, it’s my mind that 


Mrs. Atvinc. Because I would ten times has broken down—gone to pieces—I shall 
rather give up the happiness of having you never be able to work any more! (Buries his 
with me, sooner than that you should— face in his hands and throws himself at her 

OswaLp (standing still by the table). Tell knees in an outburst of sobs.) 
me, mother—is it really such a great happinesszo Mrs. Atvinc (pale and _ trembling). 


for you to have me at home? Oswald! Look at me! No, no, it isn't 
Mrs. Atvinc. Can you ask? true! 
OswaLp (crumpling up a newspaper). I OswaLp (looking up with a distracted ex- 


should have thought it would have been pretty pression). Never to be able to work any more! 
much the same to you whether I were here or 35 Never—never! A living death! Mother, can 


away. you imagine anything so horrible! 
Mrs. Atvinc. Have you the heart to say Mrs. Atvinc. My poor unhappy boy? How 
that to your mother, Oswald? has this terrible thing happened? 
Oswatp. But you have been quite happy OswaALpD (sitting up again). That is just 
living without me so far. 40 What I cannot possibly understand. I have 
Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, I have lived without never lived recklessly, in any sense. You must 
you—that is true. believe that of me, mother! I have never done 
(A silence. The dusk falls by degrees. Os- that. 
WALD walks restlessly up and down. He Mrs. Atvinc. I haven’t a doubt of it, Os- 
has laid aside his cigar.) ° 45 wald. 
OswaLp (stopping beside Mrs. ALvINc). OswaLp. And yet this comes upon me all 
Mother, may I sit cn the couch beside the same!—this terrible disaster! 
you? Mrs. Atvinc. Oh, but it will all come right 
Mrs. Atvinc. Of course, my dear boy. again, my dear precious boy, It is nothing but 
Oswatp (sitting down). Now I must tell so overwork. Believe me, that is so, 
you something, mother. Oswatp (dully). I thought so too, at first; 
Mrs. ALvING (anxiously). What? but it isn’t so. 
OswaLp (staring in front of him). I can’t Mrs. ALVING. Tell me all about it. 


bear it any longer.. OswaLp. Yes, I will. 
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Mrs. Atvinc. When did you first feel any- | Mrs. Atvinc. Well, and then? 
thing? OswaLp. Well, then of course he had to 

Oswa p. It was just after I had been home admit that he was on the wrong tack; and 
last time and had got back to Paris: I began to then I learnt the truth—the incomprehen- 
feel the most violent pains in my head— ; sible truth! I ought to have had nothing to 
‘mostly at the back, I think. It was as-if‘a tight do with the joyous happy life I had lived with 
band of iron was pressing on me om my -my comrades. It had been too much for my 


neck upwards. strength. So it was my own fault! 
Mrs. Atvine. And then? Mrs. Atvinc. No, no, Oswald! Don’t be- 
Oswa.p. At first I thought it was nothing , ‘lieve that! 
but the headaches I always used to be so OswaLp. There was no other explanation 
much troubled with while I was growing. of it possible, he said. That is the most hor- 
~ Mrs. Atvine. Yes, yes— rible part of it. My whole life incurably 


Oswatp. But it wasn’t; I soon saw that. I ruined—just because of my own imprudence. 
-couldn’t work any longer. I would try and ,. All that I wanted to do in the world—not to 
start some big new picture; but it seemed as_ dare to think of it any more—not to be able 
if all my faculties had forsaken me, as if all to think of it! Oh! if only I could live my 
my strength were paralysed. I couldn't man- life over again—if only I could undo what I 
age to collect my thoughts: my head seemed have done! (Throws himself on his face on 
‘to swim—everything went round and round. 20 the couch. Mrs. ALVING wrings her hands, and 
It was a horrible feeling! At last I sent fora walks up and down silently fighting with 
‘doctor—and from him f learnt the truth. herself.) 

Mrs. Atvinc. In what way, do you mean? OswALD (looks up ses a while, raising 

OswaLp. He was one of the best doctors himself on his elbows). If only it had been 
there. He made me describe what I felt, and 2s something I had inherited—something I could © 
then he began to ask me a whole heap of not-help. But, instead of that, to have dis- 
‘questions which seemed to me to have nothing — gracefully, stupidly, thoughtlessly thrown away 
‘to do with the matter. I couldn’t see what one’s happiness, one’s health, everything in 
he was driving at— ar the world—one’s future, one’s life— 

Mrs. ALvinc.' Well? - 30 Mrs. Atvinc. No, no, my darling boy; 

Oswatp. At last he said: “You have had _ that is impossible! (Bending over him.) Things 
the canker of disease in you practically from are not so desperate as you think. 


your birth’—the -actual word he used was Oswatp. Ah, you don’t know—. (Springs 
“vermoulu.” up.) And to think, mother, that I should bring 

Mrs. ALvInG (anxiously). What did he 35 all this sorrow upon you! Many a time I have 
mean by that? : almost wished and hoped that you really did 


Oswatp. I couldn’t understand, either—and not care so very much for me. 
I asked him for a clearer explanation. And Mrs. Atvinec. I, Oswald? My only son! All 
then the old cynic said—(clenching his fist). that I have in the world! The only thing I 


Oh!— 4° care about! 
Mrs. Atvinc. What did he say? Oswatp (taking hold of her hands and kiss- 
Oswatp. He'said: “The sins of the fathers ing them). Yes, yes, I know that is so. When 
are visited on the children.” I am at home I know that is true. And that is 
Mrs. ALvING (getting up slowly). The sins one of the hardest parts of it to me. But now 
of the fathers—! 45 you know all about it; and now we won't 
Oswatp. I nearly struck him in-the face— talk any more about it to-day. I can’t stand 
Mrs Atvine (walking across the room). thinking about it long at a time. (Walks 
The sins of the fathers—! across the room.) Let me have something to 


OswaLp (smiling sadly). Yes, jist imagine! drink, mother! 
Naturally I ‘assured him that what he thought so Mrs. Atvinc. To drink? What do you 
was impossible. But do you think he paid want? 


any heed to me? No, he persisted in his opin- Oswatp. Oh, anything you like. I suppose 
ion; and it was only when I got out your you have got some punch in the house. 
letters and translated to him all the passages Mrs. ALviING. Yes, but my dear Oswald—! 


that referred to my father— 5s OswaLp. Don’t tell me I mustn't, mother. 
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Do be nice! I must have something to drown ' the second glass). No, thanks—not 
these gnawing thoughts. (Goes into the con- for me. 
servatory.) And how—how gloomy it is here! Oswa tp. Oh, well, for me then! (He empties 


(Mrs. ALVING rings the bell.) And this inces- his glass, fills it again and empties it ; then sits 
sant rain. It may go on week after week—a 5 down at the table.) 


whole month. Never a ray of sunshine. I Mrs. ALvING (expectanily). Now, tell 

don’t remember ever having seen the sun shine me. 

once when I have been at home. Oswatp (without looking at her). Tell me 
Mrs. ALvinc. Oswald—you are thinking of _ this; I thought you and Mr. Manders seemed 

going away from me! ro SO strange—so quiet—at dinner. 


OswaLtp. Hm!—(sighs deeply). I am not Mrs. Atvinc. Did you notice that? 
thinking about anything. I can’t think about Oswatp. Yes, Ahem! (After a short pause.) 
anything! (Jn a low voice.) I have to let that Tell me—What do you think of Regina? 


alone. Mrs. Atvinc. What do I think of her? 
REGINA (coming from the dining-room). Did:13 | Oswatp. Yes, isn’t she splendid! 

you ring, maam? Mrs. Atvinc. Dear Oswald, you don’t know 
Mrs. Arvinc. Yes, let us have the lamp in. her as well as I do— 
Recrna. In a moment, ma’am; it is already Oswa.p. What of that? 

lit. (Goes out.) Mrs. Atvinc. Regina was too long at 
Mrs. ALVING (going up to OswALp). Os-20 home, unfortunately. I ought to have taken 

wald, don’t keep anything back from me. her under my charge sooner. 
OswaLp. I don't, mother. (Goes to the Oswa Lp. Yes, but isn’t she splendid to look 

table.) It seems to me I have told you a good at, mother? (Fills his glass.) 

lot. Mrs. Atvinc. Regina has many serious 
(REGINA brings the lamp and puts it upon 23 faults— 

the table.) Oswa.p. Yes, but what of that? (Drinks.) 
Mrs. Atvinc. Regina, you might bring us Mrs. Atvinc. But I am fond of her, all the 

a small bottle of champagne. same; and I have made myself responsible for 
Recina. Yes, maam. (Goes out.) her. I wouldn't for the world she should come 


Oswatp (taking hold of his mother’s face).30 to any harm. 
That’s right. I knew my mother wouldn’t let OswaLp (jumping up). Mother, Regina is 


her son go thirsty. my only hope of salvation! 

Mrs. Atvinc. My poor dear boy, how could Mrs. ALVING (getting up). What do you 
I refuse you anything now? mean? 

Oswatp (eagerly). Is that true, mother? Do3s Oswatp, I can’t go on bearing all this agony 
you mean it? of mind alone. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Mean what? - Mrs. Atvinc. Haven’t you your mother to 

OswALp. That you couldn't deny me any- help you to bear it? 
thing? Oswa.p. Yes, I thought so; that was why 

Mrs. Atvinc. My dear Oswald— 4o 1 came home to you. But it is no use; I see 

Oswatp. Hush! that it isn’t. I cannot spend my life here. 

REGINA brings in a tray with a small Mrs. ALVING. Oswald! 
bottle of champagne and two glasses, Oswa tp. I must live a different sort of life, 
which she puts on the table.) mother; so I shall have to go away from you. 

Recrna. Shall I open the bottle? 45 1 don’t want you watching it. 

Oswatp. No, thank you, I will do it. Mrs. Atvinc. My unhappy boy! But, Os- 

(REGINA goes out.) wald, as long as you are ill like this— 

Mrs. ALvING (sitting down at the table). OswaLp. If it was only a matter of feeling 
What did you mean, when you asked if I could ill, I would stay with you, mother. You are 
refuse you nothing? so the best friend I have in the world. 

OswaLp (busy opening the bottle). Let us Mrs. ALvinG. Yes, I am that, Oswald, am 
have a glass first—or two. I not? 

(He draws the cork, fills one glass and OswaLp (walking restlessly about). But all 
is going to fill the other.) this torment—the regret, the remorse—and 


Mrs. Atvinc (holding her hand over s5the deadly fear. Oh—this horrible fear! 


‘ 
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Mrs, ALVING (following him). Fear? Fear as if with open arms ready for me to take 


of what? What do you mean? her to myself— 

Oswatp. Oh, don't ask me any more about Mrs. ALVING. Oswald! 
it. I don’t know what it is. I can't put it into OswaLp. —then I realized that my salva- 
words. (Mrs. ALVING crosses the room and stion lay in her, for I saw the joy of life in 
rings the bell.) What do you want? her. 


Mrs. Atvinc. I want my boy to be happy, Mrs. ALvinG (starting back). The joy of 
that’s what I want. He mustn't brood over  Jlife—? Is there salvation in that? 


anything. (To REGINA, who has come ta the REGINA (coming in from the dining-room 
door.) More champagne—a large bottle. 10 with a bottle of champagne). Excuse me for 

Oswatp. Mother! being so long; but I had to go to the cellar. 

Mrs. Atvrxc. Do you think we country peo- (Puts the bottle down on the table.) 
ple don’t know how to live? Oswa.p. Bring another glass, too. 

Oswa tp. Isn't she splendid to look at? What REGINA (looking at him in astonishment). 
a figure! And the picture of health! 15 The mistress’s glass is there, sir. 

Mrs. ALVING (sitting down at the table). OswaLp. Yes, but fetch one for yourself, 
Sit down, Oswald, and let us have a quiet Regina. (REGINA starts, and gives a quick shy 
talk. glance at Mrs. ALVING.) Well? 

OswaLp (sitting down). You don't know, REGINA (in a low and hesitating voice). Do 
mother, that I owe Regina a little reparation. 20 you wish me to, maam? 

Mrs. Atvinc. You! Mrs. ALvING. Fetch the glass, Regina. (RE- 

Oswatp. Oh, it was only a little thought- GINA goes into the dining-room.) 
lessness—call it what you like. Something Oswatp (looking after her). Have you no- 
quite innocent, anyway. The last time I was  ticed how well she walks?—so firmly and con- 
home— 25 fidently! 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes? Mrs. Atvinc. It cannot be, Oswald. 

OswaLp. —she used often to ask me ques- Oswatp. It is settled. You must see that. 


tions about Paris, and I told her one thing It is no use forbidding it. (REGINA comes in 
and another about the life there. And I re- with a glass, which she holds in her hand.) 
member saying one day: “Wouldn't you like-o Sit down, Regina. (REGINA looks questioningly 
to go there yourself?” at Mrs. ALVING.) 
Mrs. Atvinc. Well? Mrs. ALvinG. Sit down. (REGINA sits down 
Oswatp I saw her blush, and she said: on a chair near the dining-room door, still 
“Yes, I should like to very much.” “All right,” holding the glass in her hand.) Oswald, what 
I said, “I daresay it might be managed”—or35 was it you were saying about the joy of 
something of that sort. life? 
Mrs. Atvinc. And then? Oswatp. Ah, mother—the joy of life! You 
Oswa tp. I naturally had forgotten all about don't know very much about that at home 
it; but the day before yesterday I happened to here. I shall never realise it here. 
ask her if she was glad I was to be so long at 4. Mrs. Atvinc. Not even when you are with 


home— me? 
Mrs. Atvinc. Well? OswaLp. Never at home. But you can't 
Oswatp. —and she looked so queerly at me, understand that. 
and asked: “But what is to become of my Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, indeed I almost think I 
trip to Paris?” — 45 do understand you—now. 
Mrs. Atvinc. Her trip! OswaLp. That—and the joy of work. They 


Oswatp. And then I got it out of her that are really the same thing at bottom. But you 
she had taken the thing seriously, and had don’t know anything about that either. 


been thinking about me all the time, and had Mrs. ALVING. Perhaps you are right. Tell 
set herself to learn French— ut 50me some more about it, Oswald. 
Mrs. Atvinc. So that was why— Oswatp. Well, all I mean is that here peo- 


Oswatp. Mother—when I saw this fine, ple are brought up to believe that work is a 
splendid, handsome girl standing there in front curse and a punishment for sin, and that life 
of me—I had never paid any attention to her is a state of wretchedness and that the sooner 
before then—but now, when she stood there ss we can get out of it the better. 
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Mrs. Atvinc. A vale of tears, yes. And we 
quite conscientiously make it so. 

Oswatp. But the people over there will 
have none of that. There is no one there who 


really believes doctrines of that kind any 5 


longer. Over there the mere fact of being alive 
is thought to be a matter for exultant happi- 
ness. Mother, have you noticed that every- 
thing I have painted has turned upon the joy 


Oswa.p. Yes, as my wife—if she insists on 
that. 
MANpers. But, good heavens—! 

REGINA. It is not my fault, Mr. Manders. 

Oswatp. Or else she stays here if I stay. 

REGINA (involuntarily). Here! 

MaAnpvers. I am amazed at you, Mrs. Al- 
ving. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Neither of those things will 


of life?-—always upon the joy of life, unfail- 1o happen, for now I can speak openly. 


ingly. There is light there, and sunshine, and 
a holiday feeling—and people’s faces beam- 
ing with happiness. That is why I am afraid 
to stay at home here with you. 


Mrs. Atvinc. Afraid? What are you afraid 15 


of here, with me? 

Oswatp. I am afraid that all these feelings 
that are so strong in me would degenerate 
into something ugly here. 


Mrs. Atvinc (looking steadily at him). Do 20 


you think that is what would happen? 
Oswatp. I am certain it would. Even if one 

lived the same life at home here, as over there 

—it would never really be the same life. 


Mrs. Atvinc (who has listened anxiously =; 


to him, gets up with a thoughtful expression 
and says): Now I see clearly how it all hap- 
pened. 

Oswatp. What do you see? 


MANDERS. But you won’t do that! -No, no, 
no! 

Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, I can and I will. And 
without destroying any one’s ideals. 

OswaLp. Mother, what is it that is being 
concealed from me? 

REGINA. (listening). Mrs. Alving! Listen! 
They are shouting outside. 
(Goes into the conservatory and looks out.) 

OsWALD (going to the window on the left). 
What can be the matter? Where does that 
glare come from? 

RecIna (calls out). The Orphanage is on 
fire! 

Mrs. ALVING (going to the window). On 
fire? 

MaAnpers. On fire? Impossible. I was there 
just a moment ago. 

Oswatp. Where is my hat? Oh, never mind 


Mrs. ALvING. I see it now for the first time.-o that. Father’s Orphanage—! 


And now I can speak. 

OswaLp (getting up). Mother, I dont 
understand you. 

REGINA (who has got up also). Perhaps I 
had better go. 

Mrs. Atvinc. No, stay here. Now I can 
speak. Now, my son, you shall know the whole 
truth. Oswald! Regina! m 

Oswatp. Hush!—here is the parson— 

(MANDERS comes in by the hall door.) 

Manopers. Well, my friends, we have been 
spending an edifying time over there. 

OswaLp. So have we. 

Manpver. Engstrand must have help with 


his Sailors’ Home. Regina must go home with 45 


him and give him her assistance: 

REGINA. No, thank you, Mr. Manders. 

MANDERS (perceiving her for the first 
time). What—? you in here?—and with a 
wineglass in your hand! 

REGINA (putting down the glass hastily). I 
beg your pardon—! 

OswaLp. Regina is going away with me, Mr. 
Manders. 

Manpers, Going away! With you! 


(Runs out through the garden door.) 

Mrs. Atvinc. My shawl, Regina! The 
whole place is in flames. 

MANpDERS. How terrible! Mrs. Alving, that 


35 fire is a judgment on this house of sin! 


Mrs. ALVING. Quite so. Come, Regina. 
(She and REGINA hurry out.) 
' MANperS (clasping his hands). And no in- 
surance! 
(Follows them out.) 


Act III 


(The same scene. All the doors are standing 
open. The lamp is stil burning on the table. 
It is dark outside, except for a faint glimmer 
of light seen through the windows at the back. 
Mrs. ALVING, with a shawl over her head, is 


50 standing in the conservatory, looking out. RE- 


GINA) also wrapped in a shawl, is standing a 
little behind her.) 


Mrs. ALviINnG. Everything burnt—down to 


55 the .ground. 
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RecIna. It is burning still in the basement. is never my habit to snuff a candle with my 
Mrs. Atvinc. I can't think why Oswald fingers. 
doesn't come back. There is no chance of sav- ENGSTRAND. Yes, it wasn’t like you to do 
ing anything. that, sir. But. who would have thought it 
RecINA. Shall I go and take his hat to him? s could be such a dangerous thing to do? 
Mrs. Atvinc. Hasn't he even got his hat? MANDERS (walking restlessly backwards and 
REGINA (pointing to the hall). No, there it forwards). Oh, dont ask me! 
is, hanging up. ENGSTRAND (following him about). And you 


Mrs. Atvinc. Never mind. He is sure to hadn't insured it either, had you, sir? 
come back soon. I will go and see what hero Manpers. No, no, no; you heard me say 
is doing. (Goes out by the garden door. MAN- so. 


DERS comes in from the hall.) ENGSTRAND. You hadn't insured it—and 
Manopers. Isn't Mrs. Alving here? then went and set light to the whole place! 
RecInA She has just this moment gone Good Lord, what bad luck! 

down into the garden. 13 MANDERS (wiping the perspiration from his 
MANpers. I have never spent such’a ter- forehead). You may well say so, Engstrand. 

rible night in my life. ENGSTRAND. And that it should happen to a 


RecInA. Isn't it a shocking aisonune, sir! charitable institution that would have been of 
MANDERS. Oh, don’t speak about it. I service both to the town and the country, so 


scarcely dare to think about it. 20 to speak! The newspapers wont be very kind 
RecinaA. But how can it have happened? to your reverence, I expect. 
Manpers. Don't ask me, Miss Engstrand! Manpers. No, that is just what I am think- 


How should I know! Are you going to sug- ing of. It is almost the worst part of the 
gest too—? Isn't it enough that your father—? whole thing. The spiteful attacks and accusa- 


REGINA. What has he done? 25 tions—it is horrible to think of! 
Manopers. He has nearly driven me crazy. Mrs. ALVING (coming in from the garden). 
ENGSTRAND (coming in from the limes Mr. I cant get him away from the fire. 
Manders—! MANpers. Oh, there you are, Mrs. Alving. 
MANDERS (turning round with a start). Mrs. Atvinc. You will escape having to 
Have you even followed me here! <: Make your inaugural address now, at all 
ENGSTRAND. Yes, God help us all—! Asia events, Mr. Manders. 
heavens! What a dreadful thing, your rever- MANnpers. Oh, I would so gladly have— 
ence! Mrs. ALVING (zm a dull voice). It is just as 
MAnpeErS (walking up and down). Oh dear, well it has happened. This Orphanage would 
oh dear! 35 never have come to any good. 
ReEcINA. What do you mean? ~ MANpeERS. Dont you think so? 
ENGSTRAND. Our little prayer-meeting was Mrs. Atvinc. Do you? 
the cause of it all, don't you see? (Aside, to MANDERS. But it is none the less an ex- 


REGINA.) Now weve got the old fool, my  traordinary piece of ill luck. 
girl. (Aloud.) And to think it is my fault that, Mrs. ALvinc. We will discuss it simply as a 
Mr. Manders should be the cause of such a_ business matter.—Are you waiting for Mr. 


thing! Manders, Engstrand? 
MANpe_rs. I assure you, Engstrand— ENGSTRAND (at the hall door). Yes, I am. 
ENGSTRAND. But there was no one else car- Mrs. ALVING. Sit down then, while you are 
tying a light there except you. sir. 45 Waiting. 
MANDERS (standing still). Yes, so you say. ENGSTRAND. Thank you, I would rather 
But I have no clear recollection of having had _ stand. 
a light in my hand. Mrs. ALvinc (to MANDERS). I suppose you 


ENGSTRAND. But I saw quite distinctly your are going by the boat? 
reverence take a candle and snuff it with your 5. MANDbers. Yes. It goes in about an hour. 


fingers and throw away the burning bit of Mrs. Atvinc. Please take all the docu- 

wick among the shavings. ments back with you. I dont want to hear 
Manpers. Did you see that? another word about the matter. I have some- 
ENGSTRAND. Yes, distinctly. thing else to think about now— 


Manpers, I can’t understand it at all. It.. Manpers, Mrs, Alving— 
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Ue! 


Mrs. Atvinc. Later on I will send you a 
power of attorney to deal with it exactly as 
you please. 

Manpers. I shall be most happy to under- 
take that. I am afraid the original intention 
of the bequest will have to be entirely altered 
now. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Of course. 

MANDeERS. Provisionally, I should suggest 
this way of disposing of it. Make over the 
Solvik property to the parish. The land is 
undoubtedly not without a certain value; it 
will always be useful for some purpose or an- 
other. And as for the interest on the remain- 
ing capital that is on deposit in the bank. pos- 
sibly I might make suitable use of that in 
support of some undertaking that promises to 
be of use to the town. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Do exactly as you please. 
The whole thing is a matter of indifference to 
me now. 

ENGSTRAND. You will think of my Sailors’ 
Home, Mr. Manders? 

Manpers. Yes, certainly, that is a sugges- 


tion. But we must consider the matter care- 25 


fully. 

ENGSTRAND (aside). Consider!—devil take 
it! Oh Lord. 

Manpbers (sighing). And unfortunately I 


blame for some one else on his shoulders be- 

fore now, I do, 

Manpers. Jacob! (Grasps his hand.) You 

are one in a thousand! You shall have as- 

5 sistance in the matter of your Sailors’ Home, 
you may rely upon that. 

(ENGSTRAND tries to thank him, but is 

prevented by emotion.) 
MAnpDeERS (hanging his wallet over his 
10 Shoulder). Now we must be off. We will travel 
together. 

ENGSTRAND (by the dining-room door, says 
aside to REGINA), Come with me, you hussy! 
You shall be as cosy as the yolk in an egg! 

REGINA (tossing her head). Merci! 

(She goes out into the hall and brings 
back Manpers’ luggage.) 

MAnpers. Good-bye, Mrs. Alving! And may 
the spirit of order and of what is lawful 


15 


20 speedily enter into this house. 


Mrs. Atvinc. Good-bye, Mr. Manders. 
(She. goes into the consevatory, as she 
sees OSWALD coming in by the gar- 
den door.) 

ENGSTRAND (as he and REGINA are helping. 
MANDERS on with his coat). Good-bye, my 
child. And if anything should happen to you, 
you know where Jacob Engstrand is to be 
found. (Lowering his voice.) Little Harbours 


can't tell how much longer I may have any- 30 Street, ahem—! (To Mrs. Atvinc and Os- 


thing to do with the matter—whether public 
opinion may not force me to retire from it al- 
together. That depends entirely upon the 
result of the enquiry into the cause of the 
fire. 

Mrs. Atvinc. What do you say? 

Manpbers. And one cannot in any way 
reckon upon the result beforehand. 

ENGSTRAND (going nearer to him). Yes, in- 
deed one can; 
Engstrand. 

MANDERS. Quite so, but— 

ENcSTRAND (lowering his voice). And Jacob 
Engstrand isn't the man to desert a worthy 


benefactor in the hour of need, as the saying 45 


is. 
MANDERS. 

how—? 
ENGSTRAND. You might say Jacob Eng- 


Yes, but, my dear fellow— 


strand is an angel of salvation, so to speak, so 


your reverence. 
Manopers. No, no, I couldn't possibly ac- 
cept that. 
ENGSTRAND. That’s how it will be, all the 


same. I] know some one who has taken the ss 


because here stand I, Jacob 40 


WALD.) And my house for poor seafaring men 
shall be called the ‘“‘Alving Home,” it shall. 
And, if I can carry out my own ideas about 
it, I-shall make bold to hope that it may be 


35 worthy of bearing the late Mr. Alving’s name. 


MaANpverS (at the door). Ahem—ahem! 
Come along, my dear Engstrand. Good-bye 
—good-bye! - 


(He and ENGSTRAND go out by the hall 
door.) 


OswaLp (going to the table). What house 
was he speaking about? 

Mrs. Atvinc. I believe it is some sort of 
a Home that he and Mr. Manders want to 
start. 

Oswatp. It will be burnt up just like this 
one. 

Mrs. Atvinc. What makes you think that? 

Oswatp. Everything will be burnt up; noth- 
ing will be left that is in memory of my 
father. Here am I being burnt up, too. 

(REGINA looks at him in alarm ) 
Mrs. ALvING. Oswald! You should not have 
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stayed so long over there, my poor boy. joy of life, and what you said seemed to shed 
Oswatp (sitting down at the table). I al- a new light upon everything in my whole 


most believe you are right. life. ; 
Mrs. Atvinc. Let me dry your face, Os- OswaLp (shaking his head). I don’t in the 

wald; you are all wet. (Wipes his face with 5 least understand what you mean. 

her handkerchief.) Mrs. Aryinc. You should have known your 


Oswatp (looking straight before him, with father in his young days in the army. He 
no expression in his eyes). Thank you, mother. was full of the joy of life, I can tell you. 
Mrs. Atvinc. And aren’t you tired, Os- Oswatp. Yes, I know. 
wald? Don’t you want to go to sleep? ro Mrs. Arvinc. It gave me a holiday feel- 
Oswatp (uneasily). No, no—not to sleep! ing only to look at him, full of irrepressible 
I never sleep; I only pretend to. (Gloomily.) energy and exuberant spirits. 


That will come soon enough. OswaLp. What then? 
Mrs, Atvinc (looking at him anxiously). Mrs. Atvinc. Well, then this boy, full of 
Anyhow you are really ill, my darling boy. 15 the joy of life—for he was just like a boy, 
Recina (intently). Is Mr. Alving ill? then—had to make his home in a second-rate 
OswaLp (impatiently). And do shut all the town which had none of the joy of life to 
doors! This deadly fear— offer him, but only dissipations. He had to 


Mrs. Atvinc. Shut the doors, Regina. come out here and live an aimless life; he had 
(REGINA shuts the doors and remains stand-20 only an official post. He had no work worth 
ing by the hall door. Mrs. Atvinc takes off devoting his whole mind to; he had nothing 
her shawl; REGINA does the same. Mrs. At- more than official routine to attend to. He 
vING draws up a chair near to OswaLp’s and had not a single companion capable of ap- 
sits down beside him.) That’s it! Now I will preciating what the joy of life meant; noth- 


sit beside you— 2s Ing but idlers and tipplers— 
OswaLp. Yes, do. And Regina must stay OswaLp, Mother—! 

in here too. Regina must always be near me. ' Mrs. Atvinc. And so the inevitable hap- 

You must give me a helping hand, you know, pened! 

Regina. Won’t you do that? Oswa.Lp. What was the inevitable? 
Recina. I don’t understand— 30 Mrs. Atvinc. You said yourself this eve- 
Mrs. Atvinc. A helping hand? ning what would happen in your case if you 
OswaLp. Yes—when there is need for it. stayed at home. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Oswald, have you not your | OswaLp. Do you mean by that, that 
mother to give you a helping hand? father—? 


OswaLp. You? (Smiles.) No, mother, you3; Mrs. Atvinc. Your poor father never found 
will never give me the kind of helping hand any outlet for the overmastering joy of life 
I mean. (Laughs grimly.) You! Ha, ha! that was in him. And I brought. no holiday 
(Looks gravely at her.) After all, you have _ spirit into his home, either. 
the best right. (Jmpetuously.) Why don’t you Oswatp. You didn’t, either? 
call me by my Christian name, Regina? Why 40 Mrs. Atrvinc. I had been taught about 


don’t you say Oswald? duty, and the sort of thing that I believed 
REGINA (in a low voice). I did not think in so long here. Everything seemed to turn 
Mrs. Alving would like it. upon duty—my duty, or his duty—and I am 


Mrs. Atvinc. It will not be long before afraid I made your poor father’s home un- 
you have the right to do it. Sit down here 4; bearable to him, Oswald. 


now beside us, too. (REGINA sits down quietly OswaLp. Why did you never say anything 
and hesitatingly at the other side of the about it to me in your letters? 
table.) And now, my poor tortured boy, I Mrs. Atvinc. I never looked at it as a 
am going to take the burden off your mind— __ thing I could speak of to you, who were his 
Oswa.p. You, mother? 50 SON. 
Mrs. ALvinc. —all that you call remorse OswaLp. What way did you look at it, 
and regret and self-reproach. then? 
Oswatp. And you think you can do that? Mrs. Atvinc. I only saw the one fact, 


Mrs. ALtvinc. Yes, now I can, Oswald. A that your father was a lost man before ever 
little while ago you were talking about the ss you were born. 
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OswaLp (in a choking voice). Ah—! (He then, the best thing I can do is to get away 
gets up and goes to the window.) by the boat as soon as I can. Mr. Manders is 
Mrs. Atvinc. And then I had the one _ such a nice gentleman to deal with; and it 
thought in my mind, day and night, that certainly seems to me that I have just as 
Regina in fact had as good a right in this 5; much right to some of that money as he—as 


house—as my own boy had. that horrid carpenter. 

OswaLp (turns round suddenly). Regina—? Mrs. ALVING. You are quite welcome to it, 
REGINA (gets up and asks in choking tones). Regina. 

I—? REGINA (looking at her fixedly). You might 
Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, now you both know it.10as well have brought me up like a gentle- 
OswaALp. Regina! man’s daughter; it would have been more 
REGINA (to herself). So mother was one of suitable. (Tosses her head.) Oh, well—never 

that sort too. mind! (With a bitter glance at the unopened 
Mrs. ALvinc. Your mother had many good bottle.) I daresay some day I shall be drink- 

qualities, Regina. 15 Ing champagne with gentlefolk, after all. 
Recina. Yes, but she was one of that sort Mrs. Atvinc, If ever you need a home, 
too, all the same. I have even thought so my- Regina, come to me. 

self, sometimes, but—. Then, if you please, RecinaA. No, thank you, Mrs. Alving. Mr. 

Mrs. Alving, may I have permission to leave Manders takes an interest in me, I know. And 

at once? 20 if things should go very badly with me, I know 
Mrs. Atvinc. Do you really wish to, Re- one house at any rate where I shall feel at 

gina? home. 
Recina. Yes, indeed, I certainly wish to. Mrs. Atvinc. Where is that? 
Mrs. Atvinc. Of course you shall-do as RecinA. In the “Alving Home.” 

you like, but— 2s Mrs. ALvinc. Regina—I can see quite well 
OSWALD (going up to REGINA). Leave now? —you are going to your ruin! 

This is your home. RecinA. Pooh!—good-bye. 

Recina. Merci, Mr. Alving—oh, of course (She bows to them and goes out through 

I may say Oswald now, but that is not the the hall.) 


way I thought it would become allowable. 3. Oswatp (standing by the window and look- 
Mrs. Atvinc. Regina, I have not been open ing out). Has she gone? 
with you— Mrs. ALvING. Yes. 
Recina. No, I can’t say you have! If I OswaLp (muttering to himself). I think it’s 
had known Oswald was ill—. And now that all wrong. 
there can never be anything serious between3; Mrs. ALVING (going up to him from behind 
us—. No, I really can’t stay here in the coun- and putting her hands on his shoulders). Os- 
try and wear myself out looking after in- wald, my dear boy—has it been a great shock 


valids. to you? 
Oswatp. Not even for the sake of one who Oswatp (turning his face towards her), 
has so near a claim on you? 40 All this about father, do you mean? 
Recina. No, indeed I can’t. A poor girl Mrs. ALvinc. Yes, about your unhappy 


must make some use of her youth, otherwise father. I am so afraid it may have been too 
she may easily find herself out in the cold much for you. 

before she knows where she is. And I have OswaLp. What makes you think that? Nat- 
got the joy of life in me, too, Mrs. Alving! 45 urally it has taken me entirely by surprise; 

Mrs. ALVING. Yes, unfortunately; but don’t but, after all, I don’t know that it matters 
throw yourself away, Regina. much to me. 

RecinA. Oh, what's going to happen will Mrs. ALvING (drawing back her hands). 
happen. If Oswald takes after his father, it Doesn't matter!—that your father’s life was 
is just as likely I take after my mother, I ex- sosuch a terrible failure! 
pect.—May I ask, Mrs. Alving, whether Mr. Oswatp. Of course I can feel sympathy for 


Manders knows this about me? him, just as I would for anyone else, but— 
Mrs. Atvinc. Mr. Manders knows every- Mrs. Arvinc. No more than that! For your 
thing. own father! 


REGINA (putting on her shawl). Oh, wells; Oswatp (impatiently). Father—father! I 
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never knew anything of my father. I don’t out through the conservatory windows.) The 

remember anything else about him except that dawn is breaking already on the heights. And 

he once made me sick. the sky is clear, Oswald. In a little while you 
Mrs. Atvinc. It is dreadful to think of! will see the sun. 

—But. surely a child should feel some affec- ; Oswatp. I am glad of that. After all, there 

tion for his father, whatever happens? may be many things yet for me to be glad 
Oswatp. When the child has nothing to’ of and to live for— 

thank his father for? When he has never Mrs. Atvinc. I should hope so! 


known him? Do you really cling to that anti- OswaLp. Even if I am not able to work— 
quated superstition—you, who are so broad-;, Mrs. Arvinc. You will soon find you are 
minded in other things? able to work again now, my dear boy. You 
Mrs. Atvinc. You.call it nothing but a have no longer all those painful depressing 
superstition ! thoughts to brood over. 
OswaLp. Yes, and you can see that for OswALp. No, it is a good thing that you 


yourself quite well, mother. It is one of those ,; have been able to rid me of those fancies. If 
beliefs that are put into circulation in the only, now, I could overcome this one thing—. 


world, and— (Sits down oy the couch.) Let us have a 
Mrs. Atyinc. Ghosts of beliefs! little chat, mother. 

OswaLp (walking across the room), Yes, Mrs. ALvinG. Yes, let us. (Pushes an arm- 
you might call them ghosts. 20 Chair near to the couch and sits down beside 
Mrs. ALVING (with an outburst of feeling). him.) 

Oswald—then you dont love me either! |, OswaLp. The sun is rising—and you know 
OswaLp. You I know, at any rate— all about it; so I dont feel the fear any 
Mrs. Atvinc. You know me, yes; but is longer. 

that all? 25 Mrs. Arvinc. I know all about what? 
Oswatp. And, I know how fond you are OswALp (without listening to her). Mother, 


of me, and I ought to be grateful to you for isnt it the case that you said this evening 
that. Besides, you can be so tremendously there was nothing in the world you would 


useful to me, now that I am ill. not do for me if I asked you? 

Mrs. ALVING. Yes, cant I, Oswald! I couldso Mrs. ALVING. Yes, certainly I said so. 
almost bless your illness as it has driven you Oswatp. And. will you be as good as your 
home to me. For I see quite well that you are word, mother? 
not my. very own yet; you must be won. Mrs, ALvinGc. You may rely upon that, my 


OswaLD (impatiently). Yes, yes, yes; all own dear boy. I have nothing else to live 
that is just a way of talking. You must re-35 for, but you. 


member I am a sick man, mother. I can't OswaLp. Yes, yes; well, listen to me, 
concern myself much with anyone else; I mother. You are very strong-minded, I know. 
have enough to do, thinking about myself. I want you to sit quite quiet when you hear 
Mrs. ALVING (gently). I will be very good what I am going to tell you. 
and patient. ago rs. Atvinc. But what is this dreadful 
Oswatp, And cheerful too, mother! thing—? 
Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, my dear boy, you are OswaLp. You mustn't scream. Do you hear? 


quite right. (Goes up to him.) Now have I Will you promise me that? We are going to 
taken away all your remorse and self- sit and talk it over quite quietly, Will you 


reproach? 43 promise me that, mother? 
Oswatp. Yes, you have done that. But who Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, yes, I promise—only 
will take away the fear? tell me what it is. 
Mrs. Atvinc. The fear? OswaLp. Well, then, you must know that 
OswaLp (crossing the room). Regina would this fatigue of mine—and my not being abie 
have done it for one kind word. soto think about my work—all that is not really 
Mrs. Atvinc. I don’t understand you. What _ the illness itself— 
fear do you mean—and what has Regina to Mrs. Atvinc. What is the illness itself? 
dot with it? OswaLp What I am suffering from is heredi- 
Oswatp. Is it very late, mother? , tary; it—(touches his forekead, and speaks 


Mrs. ALvING. It is early morning. (Looks ;- very quietly)—it lies here. - 
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Mrs. ALVING (almost speechless). Oswald! Mrs. Atvinc. And he was heartless enough 
No—no! to— 

OswaLp. Don’t scream; I can’t stand it. Oswa tp. I insisted on knowing. I told him 
Yes, I tell you, it lies here, waiting. And any I had arrangements to make—. (Smiles cun- 
time, any moment, it may break out. 5 ningly.) And so I had. (Takes a small box 

Mrs. Atyinc. How horrible—! from his inner breast-pocket.) Mother, do 

Oswa.p. Do keep quiet. That is the state you see this? 

I am in— Mrs. ALvING. What is it? 

Mrs. ALVING (springing up). It isn’t true, Oswap. Morphia powders. 

Oswald! It is impossible! It can’t be that! ro Mrs. Atvinc (looking at him in terror). 


Oswatp. I had one attack while I was Oswald—my boy! 
abroad. It passed off quickly. But when I Oswatp. I have twelve of them saved up— 


learnt the condition I had been in, then this Mrs. ALVING (snatching at it). Give me the 
dreadful haunting fear took possession of box, Oswald! 
me. 15 Oswatp. Not yet, mother. (Puts it back in 
Mrs. Arvinc. That was the fear, then— his pocket.) 
Oswa Lp. Yes, it is so indescribably horrible, Mrs. ALVING. I shall never get over this! 
you know. If only it had been an ordinary Oswatp. You must. If I had had Regina 


mortal disease—. I am not so much afraid of here now, I would have told her quietly how 
dying; though, of course, I should like to2o things stand with me—and asked her to give 


live as long as I can. me this last helping hand. She would have 
Mrs. Atvinc. Yes, yes. Oswald, you helped me, I am certain. 

must! Mrs. Atvinc. Never! 
Oswatp. But this is so appallingly horrible. OswaLp. If this horrible thing had come 


To become like a helpless child again—tozs upon me and she had seen me lying helpless, 
have to be fed, to have to be—. Oh, it’s like a baby, past help, past saving, past hope 


unspeakable! —with no chance of recovering— 
Mrs. Atvinc. My child has his mother to Mrs. Atvinc. Never in the world would 
tend him. Regina have done it. 


OswaLp (jumping up). No, never; that is3o Oswatp. Regina would have done it. Re- 
just what I won’t endure! I dare not think gina was so splendidly light-hearted. And she 
what it would mean to linger on like that would very soon have tired of looking after 
for years—to get old and grey like that. And an invalid like me. 
you might die before I did. (Sits down in Mrs. Atvinc. Then thank heaven Regina 
Mrs. Atvinc’s chair.) Because it doesn’t35 is not here! 


necessarily have a fatal end quickly, the doc- Oswa.p. Well, now you have got to give 
tor said. He called it a kind of softening of me that helping hand, mother. 
the brain—or something of that sort. (Smiles Mrs. Atvinc (with a loud scream). I! 
mournfully.) I think that expression sounds OswaLp. Who has a better right than 
so nice. It always makes me think of cherry- 40 you? 
coloured velvet curtains—something that is Mrs. Atvinc. I! Your mother! 
soft to stroke. OswaLp. Just for that reason. 
Mrs. ALVING (with a scream). Oswald! Mrs. Atvinc. I, who gave you your life! 
OswaLp (jumps up and walks about the Oswatp. I never asked you for life. And 


room). And now you have taken Regina from 4; what kind of a life was it that you gave me? 
me! If I had only had her. She would have I don’t want it! You shall take it back! 


given me a helping hand, I know. Mrs. Atvinc. Help! Help! (Runs into the 
Mrs. ALvING (going up to him). What do hall.) 

you mean, my darling boy? Is there any help OswaLp (following her). Don't leave me! 

in the world I would not be willing to give 50 Where are you going? 

you? Mrs. Atvine (in the hall). To fetch the 


Oswatp. When I had recovered from the doctor to you, Oswald! Let me out! 
attack I had abroad, the doctor told me that OswaLp (going into the hall). You shan’t 
when it recurred—and it will recur—there go out. And no one shall come in. (Turns 


would be no more hope. 55 the key in the lock.) 
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Mrs. ALVING (coming in again). Oswald! is sunrise. The glaciers and peaks in the 


Oswald!—my child! distance are seen bathed in bright morning 
Oswatp (following her). Have you a_ light.) 
mother’s heart—and can bear to see me suf- OswaLp (who has been sitting motionless 
fering this unspeakable terror? sin the armchair, with his back to the scene 
Mrs. Atvinc (controlling herself, after a outside, suddenly says:) Mother, give me the 
moment’s silence). There is my hand on it. sun. 
Oswatp. Will you—? Mrs. Atvinc (standing at the table, and 


Mrs. Atvinc. If it becomes necessary. But looking at him in amazement). What do you 
it shan’t become necessary. No, no—it is im- 10 say? 


possible it should! OswaLp (repeats in a dull, toneless voice). 
Oswatp. Let us hope so. And let us live The sun—the sun. 

together as long as we can. Thank you, Mrs. ALVING (going up to him). Oswald, 

mother. what is the matter with you? (OSWALD seems 


15 to shrink up in the chair; all his muscles re- 
(He sits down in the armchair, which Mrs. lax; his face loses its expression, and his eyes 
Atvinc had moved beside the couch. Day — stare stupidly. Mrs. ALvING is trembling with 
is breaking; the lamp is still burning on terror.) What is it! (Screams.) Oswald! What 
the table.) is the matter with you! (Throws herself on 
20 her knees beside him and shakes him.) Os- 
Mrs. ALVING (coming cautiously nearer). wald! Oswald! Look at me! Don’t you know 
Do you feel calmer now? me! : 
OswaALp. Yes. OSWALD (in an expressionless voice, as be- 
Mrs. Atvinc (bending over him). It has fore). The sun—the sun. 
only been a dreadful fancy of yours, Os-2s Mrs. ALvING (jumps up despairingly, beats 
wald. Nothing but fancy. All this upset has her head with her hands, and screams). I can’t 
been bad for you. But now you will get some bear it! (Whispers as though paralysed with 
rest, at home with your own mother, my fear.) I can’t bear it! Never! (Suddenly.) 
darling boy. You shall have everything you Where has he got it? (Passes her hand 
want, just as you did when you were a little 30 quickly over his coat.) Here! (Draws back a 
child—There, now. The attack is over. You [ittle way and cries:) No, no, no!—Yes!— 
see how easily it passed off! I knew it would. no, no! (She stands a few steps from him, her 
—And look, Oswald, what a lovely day we are hands thrust into her hair, and stares at him in 
going to have? Brilliant sunshine. Now you speechless terror.) 
will be able to see your home properly. (She 3s Oswa.p (sitting motionless, as before). The 
goes to the table and puts out the lamp. It  sun—the sun. 


LEO NIKOLAIVICH TOLSTOY _ 
(1828-1910) 


Count Leo Nikolaivich Tolstoy soon after his 
university days found himself dissatisfied with 
the frivolous life of the Russian nobility. He 
was always a rationalist and moralist, seeking a 
satisfactory solution to the problems of life. 
How these problems disturbed his passionate 
youth is evident from the entries in his diary 
dealing with the three years he was in the army 
in the Crimean War. A similar questioning of the 
means of obtaining a satisfactory life runs 
through the Sebastopol stories. 

The first solution of his problem drawn from 
his experiences in the Caucasus was to settle 
down in a natural married life and accept expe- 
rience as it came. His marriage at the age of 
thirty-four was, therefore, an important step. He 
determined “that one should live so as to have 
the best for oneself and one’s family.” This view 
of life is the philosophy of War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina. 

In these works natural man is contrasted with 
man in a state of sophisticated civilization. They 
are novels of moral rather than social conflicts. 
The characters are revealed by the method of 
psychological analysis and the presentation of 
an enormous amount of personal detail to bring 
out their dominating traits. They are more nat- 
ural than most of the persons we meet in fic- 
tion because they experience the ordinary trifling 
annoyances and also because they speak in a 
language colloquial to their class. This attention 
to character caused Tolstoy to neglect the narra- 
tive movement of his novels. Consequently some 
incidents have no essential bearing on his story. 


GOD SEES ;THE; TRUTH, BUT WAITS 


In the town of Vladimir lived a young 
merchant named Ivan Dmitrich Aksionov. 
He had two shops and a house of his own. 

Aksionov was a_ handsome, _ fair-haired, 
curly-headed fellow, full of fun, and very 
fond of singing. When quite a young man he 
‘had been given to drink, and was riotous when 
he had had too much; but after he married he 
gave up drinking, except now and then. 

One summer Aksionoy was going to the 
Nizhny Fair, and as he bade good-bye to his 
family, his wife said to him, “Ivan Dmitrich, 


” 
co} 
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The year 1880 may be considered as a dividing 
line between Tolstoy’s realistic novels and stories 
and his later didactic works. In his doctrine of 
family life he had not found the inner peace he 
was ‘seeking. He turned to Christianity—not the 
formal, theological type taught by the Orthodox 
church, but the simple, sincere type found in the 
teaching of the Gospels. The idea Tolstoy derived 
from this teaching was to follow the dictates of 
one’s own conscience and to show love of God 
by unselfishly serving one’s fellow men. He also 
preached a doctrine of non-resistance to evil. In 
tracts, short stories, dramas, and his novel, Resur- 
rection, Tolstoy expounded these ideas and il- 
lustrated their practical application. A Confes- 
sion, one of his masterpieces, was the first book 
written under their influence. In What is Art? 
he dealt with these ideas as they affected the 
creative arts. He proclaimed that much of the 
art universally acclaimed was false art, for 
it lacked sincerity. He defined art as “a human 
activity, consisting in this, that one man con- 
sciously, by means of certain external signs, hands 
on to others feelings he has lived through, and 
that other people are infected by these feelings, 
and also experience them.” 

“God Sees the Truth but Waits,” written in 
1872, contains some of the characteristics of his 
earlier manner but very definitely suggests his 
later teachings. 

The translation is that of Best Russian Short 
Storves in The Modern Library used with the 
permission of The Modern Library, Inc. 
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Aksionov laughed, and said, ‘You are afraid 

that when I Bet to the fair I shall go on a 
spree.” : 
His wife replied: “I fo not know what I 
am afraid of; all I know is that I had a bad 
dream. I dreamt you returned from the town, 
and when you took off your cap I saw that 
your hair was quite grey.” 

Aksionoyv laughed. “That’s. a lucky sign,” 
said he. ‘‘See if I. don’t sell all my goods, and 
bring you some presents from the fair.” 

So he said good-bye to his family, and 
drove away. 

When he had travelled half-way, he met a 


_do not san to-day; I have had a bad dream ‘5 merchant whom he knew, and they put up at 


about you.” 


...; the.same. inn, for the night. They had some 
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tea together, and then went to bed in ad- 
joining rooms. 

It was not Aksionov’s habit to sleep late, 
and, wishing to travel while it was still cool, 
he aroused his driver before dawn, and told 
him to put in the horses. 

Then he made his way across to the land- 
lord of the inn (who lived in a cottage at 
the back), paid his bill, and continued his 
journey. 

When he had gone about twenty-five miles, 
he stopped for the horses to be fed. Ak- 
sionov rested awhile in the passage of the inn, 
then he stepped out into the porch, and, or- 
dering a samovar to be heated, got out his 
guitar and began to play. 

Suddenly a troika drove up with tinkling 
bells and an official alighted, followed by 
two soldiers. He came to Aksionov and began 
to question him, asking him who he was and 
whence he came. Aksionov answered him 
fully, and said, “Won't you have some tea 
with me?” But the official went on cross- 
questioning him and asking him, “Where did 
you spend last night? Were you alone, or 
with a fellow-merchant? Did you see the 
other merchant this morning? Why did you 
leave the inn before dawn?” 

Aksionov wondered why he was asked all 
these questions, but he described all that had 
happened, and then added, “Why do you cross- 
question me as if I were a thief or a robber? 
I am travelling on business of my own, and 
there is no need to question me.” 


- 
° 


from inside, and no one else was there. Here 
is this blood-stained knife in your bag, and 
your face and manner betray you! Tell me 
how you killed him, and how much money 
you stole?” , 

Aksionov swore he had not done it; that 
he had not seen the merchant after they had 
had tea together; that he had no money ex- 
cept eight thousand rubles of his own, and 
that the knife was not his. But his voice was 
broken, and his face pale, and he trembled 
with fear as though he were guilty. 

The police-officer ordered the soldiers to 
bind Aksionov and to put him in the cart. 
As they tied his feet together and flung him 
into the cart, Aksionov crossed himself and 
wept. His money and goods were taken from 
him, and he was sent to the nearest town and 
imprisoned there. Enquiries as to his charac- 
ter were made in Vladimir. The merchants and 
other inhabitants of that town said that in 
former days he used to drink and waste his 
time, but that he was a good man. Then the 
trial came on: he was charged with murder- 
ing a merchant from Ryazan, and robbing 
him of twenty thousand rubles. 

His wife was in despair, and did not know 
what to believe. Her children were all quite 
small; one was a baby at her breast. Taking 
°them all with her, she went to the town 

where her husband was in jail. At first she 

was not allowed to see him; but after much 
begging, she obtained permission from the 
officials, and was taken to him. When she saw 


) 


ur 
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Then the official, calling the soldiers, said, 35 her husband in prison-dress and in chains, 


“T am the police-officer of this district, and 
I question you because the merchant with 
whom you spent last night has been found 
with his throat cut. We must search your 
things.” 

They entered the house. The soldiers and 
the police-officers unstrapped Aksionov’s lug- 
gage and searched it. Suddenly the officer drew 
a knife out of a bag, crying, “Whose knife 
is this?” 

Aksionov looked, and seeing a blood-stained 
knife taken from his bag, he was frightened. 
“How is it there is blood on this knife?” 

Aksionov tried to answer, but could hardly 
utter a word, and only stammered: ‘J—don’t 
know—not mine.” 

Then the police-officer said: “This morn- 
ing the merchant was found in bed with his 
throat cut. You are the only person who 


shut up with thieves and criminals, she fell 
down, and did not come to her senses for a 
long time. Then she drew her children to 
her, and sat down near him. She told him of 


4othings at home, and asked about what had 


45 


50 


happened to him. He told her all, and she 
asked, “What can we do now?” 

“We must petition the Czar not to let an 
innocent man perish.” 

His wife told him that she had sent a 
petition to the Czar, but it had not been 
accepted. 

Aksionov did not reply, but only looked 
downcast. 

Then his wife said, “It was not for noth- 
ing I dreamt your hair had turned grey. You 
remember? You should not have started that 
day.” And passing her fingers through his hair, 
she said: “Vanya dearest, tell your wife the 


could have done it. The house was locked 55 truth; was it not you who did it?” 


) 
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“So you, too, suspect me!” said Aksionov, 
and, hiding his face in his hands, he began to 
weep. Then a soldier came to say that the 
wife and children must go away; and Aksio- 
nov said good-bye to his family for the last 
time. 

When they were gone, Aksionov recalled 
what had been said, and when he remembered 
that his wife also had suspected him, he said 
to himself, “It seems that only God can 
know the truth; it is to Him alone we must 
appeal, and from Him alone expect mercy.” 

And Aksionov wrote no more petitions; 
gave up all hope, and only prayed to God. 


Aksionov was condemned to be flogged and 1; 


sent to the mines. So he was flogged with a 


knout, and when the wounds made by the 


knout were healed, he was driven to Siberia 
with other convicts. 


For twenty-six years Aksionov lived as azo me, 


convict in Siberia. His hair turned white as 
snow, and his beard grew long, thin, and grey. 
All his mirth went; he stooped; he walked 
slowly, spoke little, and never laughed, but 
he often prayed. 

In prison Aksionov learned to make boots, 
and earned a little money, with which he 
bought The Lives of the Saints. He read this 
book when there was light enough in the 


25 Siberia: 


“Well, friends,” he said, “I only took a 
horse that was tied to a sledge, and I was 
arrested and accused of stealing. I said I 
had only taken it to get home quicker, and 

shad then let it go; besides, the driver was a 
personal friend of mine. So I said, ‘It’s all 
right.’ ‘No,’ said they, ‘you stole it.’ But how 
or where I stole it,'they could not say. I once 
really did’ something wrong, and ought by 

10 rights to have come here long ago, but that 
time I was not found out. Now I have been 
sent here for nothing at all. . . . Eh, but it’s 
lies I’m telling you; I’ve been to Siberia be- 
fore, but I did not stay long.” 

“Where are you from?” asked some one. 

“From Vladimir. My family are of that 
town. My name is Makar, and a, also call 
me Semyonich.” 

Aksionov raised his head and said: “Tell 
Semyonich, do you know anything of 
the merchants Aksionov of Vladimir? Are 
they still alive?” } 
~. “Know them? Of course I do. The Ak- 
sionovs are rich, though their father is in 
a sinner like. ‘ourselves, it seems! 
As for you, Gran’dad, how did you come 
here?” 

- Aksionov did not like to quest of his mis- 

fortune. He only sighed, and said, “For my 


prison; and on Sundays in the prison- -church 30 sins T have! been in pce these’ -twenty- six 


he read the lessons and sang in the choir; for 
his voice was still good. 

The prison authorities liked Aksionov for 
his meekness, and his ‘fellow-prisoners re- 
spected him: they called him “Grandfather,” 
and “The Saint.” When they wanted to peti- 
tion the prison authorities about anything, 
they always made Aksionov their spokesman, 
and when there were quarrels among the pris- 
oners they came to him to put things right, 
and to judge the matter. 
~ No news reached Aksionov from his home, 
and he did not even know if his’ wife and 
children were still alive. 

One day a fresh gang of convicts came to 
the prison. In the evening the“old prisoners 
collected round the new onés and asked thern 
what towns or villages they came from, and 
what they were sentenced for. Among the rest 
Aksionov sat down near ‘the newcomers, ‘and 
listened with downcast ‘ air’ to what ‘was said. 

One of the new Corivicts, a tall; strong man 
of sixty, with a’ ‘closély- ctopped grey beard, 
was telling ‘the “others what he’ had” been. ar- 
rested for. : BM 


40 


ees 


years.” 
“What sins?” asked ae Semyonich, | 
- But ‘Aksionov only said, “Well, well—I 
must have deserved it!” He would have said 


35no more, but his companions told the new- 


comers how Aksionov came to be in Siberia; 
how some one had killed a merchant, and had 
put’ the knife among Aksionov’s things, and 
Aksionov had been unjustly condemned. 
When Makar Semyonich heard this, he 
looked at Aksionov, slapped his own knee, and 


-exclaimed, “Well, this is wonderful! Really 
wonderful! But how old you've. grown, 
Gran’dad!” . 


The others asked him. why he was so sur- 
prised, and where he had seen Aksionov be- 
fore: but Makar Semyonich did not reply. 
He only said: “It’s wonderful that we should 
‘meet here, lads!” 

These words made Aksionov wonder 
whether this man knew who had killed the 
merchant ; so he said, “Perhaps, Semyonich, 
‘you have heard’ of that affair, or maybe you've 
“seen me before?” 

“How. could I help hearing? The world’s 
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full of rumours. But it’s a long time ago, and 
I’ve forgotten what I heard.” 

“Perhaps you heard who killed the mer- 
chant?” asked Aksionov. 


Makar Semyonich laughed, and replied: “It 5 


must have been him in whose bag the knife 
was found! If some one else hid the knife 
there, ‘He’s not a thief till he’s caught,’ as 
the saying is. How could any one put a 


dug a hole under the wall, getting rid of the 
earth by putting it into his highboots, and 
emptying it out every day on the road when 
the prisoners were driven to their work. 
“Just you keep quiet, old man, and you 
shall get out too. If you blab, they'll flog 
the life out of me, but I will kill you first.” 
Aksionov trembled with anger as he looked 
at his enemy. He drew his hand away, say- 


knife into your bag while it was under your ro ing, “I have no wish to escape, and you have 


head. It would surely have woke you up.” 

When Aksionov heard these words, he felt 
sure this was the man who had killed the 
merchant. He rose and went away. All that 


no need to kill me; you killed me long ago! 
As to telling of you—I may do so or not, 
as God shall direct.” 

Next day, when the convicts were led out 


night Aksionov lay awake. He felt terribly 1; to work, the convoy soldiers noticed that one 


unhappy, and all sorts of images rose in his 
mind. There was the image of his wife as 
she was when he parted from her to go to 
the fair. He saw her as if she were present; 


or other of the prisoners emptied some earth 
out of his boots. The prison was searched and 
the tunnel found. The Governor came and 
questioned all the prisoners to find out who 


her face and her eyes rose before him; hezo had dug the hole. They all denied any knowl- 


heard her speak and laugh. Then he saw his 
children, quite little, as they were at that 
time: one. with a little cloak on, another at 
his mother’s breast. And then he remembered 


edge of it. Those who knew would not betray 
Makar Semyonich, knowing he would be 
flogged almost to death. At last the Governor 
turned to Aksionov whom he knew to be a 


himself as he used to be—young and merry. 25 just man, and said: 


He remembered how he sat playing the guitar 
in the porch of the inn where he was ar- 
rested, and how free from care he had been. 
He saw, in his mind, the place where he was 


“You are a truthful old man; tell me, be- 
fore God, who dug the hole?” 

Makar Semyonich stood as if he were 
quite unconcerned, looking at the Governor 


flogged, the executioner, and the people stand-30 and not so much as glancing at Aksionoy. 


ing around; the chains, the convicts, all the 
twenty-six years of his prison life, and his 
premature old age. The thought of it all made 
him so wretched that he was ready to kill 
himself. 

“And it’s all that villain’s doing!” thought 
Aksionov. And his anger was so great against 
Makar Semyonich that he longed for ven- 
geance, even if he himself should perish for 


Aksionov’s lips and hands trembled, and for 
a long time he could not utter a word. He 
thought, “Why should I screen him who ruined 
my life? Let him pay for what I have suf- 


35 fered. But if I tell, they will probably flog 


the life out of him, and maybe I suspect him 
wrongly. And, after all, what good would it 
be to me?” 

“Well, old man,” repeated the Governor, 


it. He kept repeating prayers all night, but4o “tell me the truth: who has been digging 


could get no peace. During the day he did 
not go near Makar Semyonich, nor even look 
at him. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Aksionov 


under the wall?” 

Aksionov glanced at Makar Semyonich, and 
said, “I cannot say, your honour. It is not 
God’s will that I should tell! Do what you like 


could not sleep at: night, and was so miser- 4; with me; I am in your hands.” 


able that he did not know what, to do. 

One night as he was walking about the 
prison he noticed some earth that came, roll- 
ing out from under one of the shelves on 


However much the Governor tried, Aksio- 
nov would say no more, and so the matter 
had to be left. 


That night, when Aksionov was lying on his 


which the prisoners slept. He stopped to see so bed and just beginning to doze, some one came 


what it was. Suddenly Makar Semyonich crept 
out from under the shelf, and looked up at 
Aksionoy with frightened face. Aksionov tried 
to pass without looking at him, but Makar 


quietly and sat down on his bed. He peered 
through the darkness and recognised Makar. 
“What more do you want of me?” asked 


-Aksionov, “Why have you come here?” 
seized his. hand and told him that .he_ had 55 


Makar Semyonich was silent. So Aksionov 
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sat up and said, “What do you want? Go 
away, or I will call the guard!” 

Makar Semyonich bent close over Aksionov, 
and whispered, “Ivan Dmitrich, forgive me!” 

“What for?” asked Aksionov. 

“Tt was I whe killed the merchant and 
hid the knife among your things. I meant to 
kill you too, but I heard a noise outside, so 
I hid the knife in your bag and escaped out 
of the window.” 

Aksionov was silent, and did not know 
what to say. Makar Semyonich slid off the 
bed-shelf and knelt upon the ground. “Ivan 
Dmitrich,” said he, “forgive me! For the love 
of God, forgive me! I will confess that it was 
I who killed the merchant, and you will be 
released and can go to your home.” 

“Tt is easy for you to talk,” said Aksionov, 
“but I have suffered for you these twenty- 
six years. Where could I go to now? .. 
My wife is dead, and my children have 


forgotten me. I have nowhere to go... .” 


Makar Semyonich did not rise, but beat 
his head on the floor. “Ivan Dmitrich, for- 
give me!” he cried. ‘““When they flogged me 
5 With the knout it was not so hard to bear as 
it is to see you now... yet you had pity 
on me, and did not tell. For Christ’s sake for- 
give me, wretch that I am!” And he began 
to sob. 

When Aksionov heard him sobbing he, 
too, began to weep. 

“God will forgive you!” said he. “Maybe 
I am a hundred times worse than you.” And 
at these words his heart grew light, and the 
13 longing for home left him. He no longer had 

any desire to leave the prison, but only hoped 

for his last hour to come. 

In spite of what Aksionov had said, Makar 
Semyonich confessed his guilt. But when the 


10 


.z0 Order for his release came, Aksionov was 


already dead. 


EMILE ZOLA 


(1840-1902) 


Emile Zola is sometimes referred to as the 
high-priest of the naturalistic cult of fiction 
writing—the realistic method raised to its ulti- 
mate heights or debased to its lowest depths, 
depending upon one’s point of vicw. A_ plot, 
Zola contended, may not be invented but must 
be the result of direct personal observation from 
life or taken from newspaper accounts or some 
well documented and authentic report. In brief, 
it must be a fairly accurate reproduction of ac- 
tual life, the result of scientific experiment and 
observation. “We desire,” he says in The Ex- 
perimental Novel, “to master certain phenomena 
of an intellectual and personal order, to be able 
to direct them. We are, in a word, experimental 
moralists, showing by experiment in what way 
a passion acts in a certain social condition.” He 
emphasized heredity and environment, and 
stressed the importance of noting any special 
family flaw or vicious characteristic which re- 
appears variously in descendants. He carried out 
his scheme as scientifically and as consistently 
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It was high holiday at Father Merlier’s 
mill on that pleasant summer afternoon. 
Three tables had been brought out into the 
garden and placed end to end in the shade of 
the great elm, and now they were awaiting 
the arrival of the guests. It was known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
that that day was to witness the betrothal of 
old Merlier’s daughter, Francoise, to Domini- 
que, a young man who was said to be not 
overfond of work, but whom never a woman 
for three leagues of the country around could 
look at without sparkling eyes, such a well- 
favoured young fellow was he. 

That mill of Father Merlier’s was truly a 
very pleasant spot. It was situated right in 
the heart of Rocreuse, at the place where the 
main road makes a sharp bend. The village 
has but a single street, bordered on either 
side by a row of low, whitened cottages, but 


wn 


to 


um 


just there, where the road curves, there are -- 
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as he found it possible to do so, but he did not 
always adhere rigidly and logically to his own 
principles. 

In conformity with his theories, he wrote a 
large number of novels and short stories. The 
Rougon-Macquart series consists of twenty 
novels—a well-planned, extended study of a 
genealogical line, the members of which, tainted 
by a hereditary family: flaw handed down by 
the founders and variously modified by environ- 
ment, occupy every varicty of social position and 
engage in various occupations. 

His short stories, also written more or Jess in 
accordance with his naturalistic formula, are con- 
sidered by many critics Jess brutal and grimy 
than his novels and therefore more readable. 
“The Attack on the Mill” is a grimly realistic 
tale of the Prussian War. 

The translation of “The Attack on the Mill” is 
that of E. P. Robins used with the permission 
of the publishers, Brentano’s. 


broad stretches of meadow-land, and huge 


‘trees, which follow the course of the Mor- 


elle, cover the low grounds of the valley with 
a most delicious shade. All Lorraine has no 
more charming bit of nature to show. To 
right and left dense forests, great monarchs 
of the wood, centuries old, rise from the 
gentle slopes and fill the horizon with a sea 
of waving, trembling verdure, while away 
toward the south extends the plain. cf won- 
drous fertility and checked almost to in- 
finity with its small inclosures, divided off 
from one another by their live hedges. But 
what makes the crowning glory of Rocreuse 
is the coolness of this verdurous nook, even 
in the hottest days of July and August. The 
Morelle comes down from the woods of 
Gagny, and it would seem as if it gathered to 
itself on the way all the delicious freshness 
of the foliage beneath which it glides for 
many a league; it brings down with it the 
murmuring sounds, the glacial, solemn shad- 
ows of the forest. And that is not the only 
source of coolness; there are running waters 
of all sorts singing among the copses; one 
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cannot take a step without coming on a gush- 
ing spring, and as he makes his way along the 
narrow paths seems to be treading above sub- 
terrene lakes that seek the air and sunshine 
through the moss above and profit by every 
smallest crevice, at the roots of trees or among 
the chinks and crannies of the rocks, to burst 
forth in fountains of crystalline clearness. So 
numerous and so loud are the whispering 
voices of these streams that they silence the 
song of the bullfinches. It is as if one were 
in an enchanted park, with cascades falling 
and flashing on every side. 

The meadows below are never athirst. The 
shadows beneath the gigantic chestnut trees 
are of inky blackness, and along the edges 
of the fields long rows of poplars stand like 
walls of rustling foliage. There is a double 
avenue of huge plane trees ascending across 
the fields toward the ancient castle of Gagny, 
now gone to rack and ruin. In this region, 
where drought is never known, vegetation 
of all kinds is wonderfully rank; it is like a 
flower garden down there in the low ground 
between those two wooded hills, a natural 
garden, where the lawns are broad meadows 
and the giant trees represent colossal beds. 
When the noonday sun pours down his scorch- 
ing rays the shadows lie blue upon the 


ton was decked out with a gorgeous display 
of pearls and diamonds. 
That portion of the mill which was bathed 
by the Morelle had something of the look of 
s a Moorish arch that had been dropped down 
there by chance. A good half of the structure 
was built on piles; the water came in under 
the floor, and there were deep holes, famous 
throughout the whole country for the eels 
ro and the huge crawfish that were to be caught 
there. Below the fall the pool was as clear 
as a looking-glass, and when it was not clouded 
by foam from the wheel one could see great 
fish swimming about in it with the slow, 
15 Majestic movements of a fleet. There was a 
broken stairway leading down to the stream, 
near a stake to which a boat was fastened, and 
over the wheel was a gallery of wood. Such 
windows as there were, were arranged with- 


zo Out any attempt at order. The whole was a 


quaint conglomeration of nooks and corners, 
bits of wall, additions made here and there as 
afterthoughts, beams and roofs, that gave the 
mill the aspect of an old dismantled citadel, 
2s but ivy and all sorts of creeping plants had 
grown luxuriantly and kindly covered up such 
crevices as were too unsightly, casting a mantle 
of green over the old dwelling. Young ladies 
who passed that way used to stop and sketch 


ground, vegetation slumbers in the genial3o Father Merlier’s mill in their albums. 


warmth, while every now and then a breath 
of almost icy coldness rustles the foliage. 
Such was the spot where Father Merlier’s 
mill enlivened nature run riot with its cheer- 
ful clack. The building itself, constructed of 
wood and plaster, looked as if it might be 
coeval with our planet. Its foundations were 
in part laved by the Morelle, which here ex- 
pands into a clear pool. A dam, a few feet 


The side of the house that faced the road 
was less irregular. A gateway in stone afforded 
access to the principal courtyard, on the right 
and left hand of which were sheds and stables. 

35 Beside a well stood an immense elm that threw 
jts shade over half the court. At the farther 
end, opposite the gate, stood the house, sur- 
mounted by a dovecote, the four windows of 
its first floor symmetrically aligned. The only 


in height, afforded sufficient head of water to 4o manifestation of pride that Father Merlier 


drive the old wheel, which creaked and groaned 
as it revolved, with the asthmatic wheezing of 
a faithful servant who has grown old in her 
place. Whenever Father Merlier was advised 
to change it, he would shake his head and 
say that like as not a young wheel would be 
lazier and not so well acquainted with its 
duties, and then he would set to work and 
patch up the old one with anything that came 
to hand, old hogshead-staves, bits of rusty 
iron, zinc, or lead. The old wheel only seemed 
the gayer for it, with its odd, round counten- 
ance, all plumed and feathered with tufts of 
moss and grass, and when the water poured 


ever allowed himself was to paint this facade 

every ten years. It had just been freshly 

whitened at the time of our story, and daz- 

zled the eyes of all the village when the sun 
45 lighted it up in the middle of the day. 

For twenty years had Father Merlier been 
mayor of Rocreuse. He was held in great 
consideration on account of his fortune; he 
was supposed to be worth something like 

so eighty thousand francs, the result of patient 
saving. When he married Madeleine Guilliard, 
who brought him the mill as her dowry, xis 
entire capital lay in his two strong arms, but 
Madeleine had never repented of her choice, 


over it in a silvery tide, its gaunt black skele- 55so manfully had he conducted their joint af- 
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fairs. Now his wife was dead, and he was left 
a widower with his daughter Francoise. Doubt- 
less he might have sat himself down to take 
his rest and suffered the old mill-wheel to 


heritance of an uncle who had owned a small 
property on the very borders of the forest 
of Gagny, just facing the mill and distant 
from it only a few musket-shots. His object~ 


sleep among its moss, but he would have sin coming was to sell the property, so he 


found the occupation too irksome and the 
house would have seemed dead to him, so he 
kept on working still, for the pleasure of it. 
In those days Father Merlier was a tall old 


man, with a long, unspeaking face, on which a 10 


laugh was never seen, but beneath which there 
lay, none the less, a large fund of good-humor. 
He had been elected mayor on account of his 
money, and also for the impressive air that he 


knew how to assume when it devolved on him 15 


to marry a couple. 

Francoise Merlier had just completed her 
eighteenth year. She was small, and for that 
reason was not accounted one of the beauties 


of the country. Until she reached the age of 20 


fifteen she was even homely; the good folks 
of Rocreuse could not see how it was that 
the daughter of Father and Mother Merlier, 
such a hale, vigorous couple, had such a hard 
time of it in getting her growth. When she was 2s 
fifteen, however, though still remaining deli- 
cate, a change came over her and she took 
on the prettiest little face imaginable. She had 
black eyes, black hair, and was red as a rose 


withal; her little mouth was always graced3z0 


with a charming smile, there were delicious 
dimples in her cheeks, and a crown of sun- 
shine seemed to be ever resting on her fair, 
candid forehead. Although small as girls went 


in that region she was far from being slender; 35 


she might not have been able to raise a sack 
of wheat to her shoulder, but she became quite 
plump with age and gave promise of becom- 
ing eventually as well-rounded and appetizing 


as a partridge. Her father’s habits of taciturn- 40 


ity had made her reflective while yet a young 
girl; if she always had a smile on her lips it 
was in order to give pleasure to others. Her 
natural disposition was serious. 


As was no more than to be expected, she 45 


had every young man in the countryside at 
her heels as a suitor, more even for her money 
than for her attractiveness, and she had made 
a choice at last, a choice that had been the 


talk and scandal of the entire neighborhood. so 


On the other side of the Morelle lived a strap- 
ping young fellow who went by the name of 
Dominique Penquer. He was not to the manor 
born; ten years previously he had come to 


said, and return to his own home again; but 
he’ must have found the land to his liking for 
he made no move to go away. He was seen 


cultivating his bit of a field and gathering the 


few vegetables that afforded him an existence. 
He hunted, he fished; more than once he was 
near coming in contact with the law through 
the intervention of the keepers. This independ- 
ent way of living, of which the peasants could 
not very clearly see the resources, had in the 
end given him a bad name. He was vaguely 
looked on as nothing better than a poacher. 
At all events he was lazy, for he was fre- 
quently found sleeping in the grass at hours 
when he should have been at work. Then, too, 
the hut in which he lived, in the shade of the 
last trees of the forest, did not seem like the 
abode of an honest young man; the old women 
would not have been surprised at any time 
to hear that he was on friendly terms with the 
wolves in the ruins of Gagny. Still, the 
young girls would now and then venture to 
stand up for him, for he was altogether a 
splendid specimen of manhood, was this in- 
dividual of doubtful antecedents, tall and 
straight as a young poplar, with a milk-white 
skin and ruddy hair and beard that seemed to 
be of gold when the sun shone on them. 
Now one fine morning it came to pass that 
Francoise told Father Merlier that she loved 
Dominique and that never, never would she 
consent to marry any other young man. 

It may be imagined what a knockdown blow 
it was that Father Merlier received that day! 
As was his wont, he said never a word; his 
countenance wore its usual reflective look, 
only the fun that used to bubble up from 
within no longer shone in his eyes. Fran- 
coise, too, was very serious, and for a week 
father and daughter scarcely spoke to each 
other. What troubled Father Merlier was 
to know how that rascal of a poacher had 
succeeded in bewitching his daughter. Domin- 
ique had never shown himself at the mill, The: 
miller played the spy a little, and was re- 
warded by catching sight of the gallant, on the 
other side of the Morelle, lying among the 
grass and pretending to be asleep. Francoise 
could see him from her chamber window. The 


Rocreuse from Belgium to receive the in- ss thing was clear enough; they had been mak- 
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ing sheep’s eyes at each other over the old the old man should see fit to give expression to 
mill-wheel, and so had fallen in love. his will. At last, one day along toward the 
A week slipped by; Francoise became more middle of July, he had had three tables laid 
and more serious. Father Merlier still continued in the courtyard, in the shade of the big elm, 
to say nothing. Then, one evening, of his own ; and had invited his friends of Rocreuse to 
accord, he brought Dominique to the house, come that afternoon and drink a glass of wine 
without a word. Francoise was just setting the with him. When the courtyard was filled with 
table. She made no demonstration of sur- people and every one there had a full glass 
prise; all she did was to add another plate, in his hand, Father Merlier raised his own 
but her laugh had come back to her and the ,9 high above his head and said: 
little dimples appeared again upon her cheeks. “T have the pleasure of announcing to you 
Father Merlier had gone that morning to look that Francoise and this stripling will be mar- 
for Dominique at his hut on the edge of the ried in a month from now, on Saint Louis’ 
forest, and there the two men had had a con-__ féte-day.” 
ference, with closed doors and windows, that ,. Then there was a universal touching of 
lasted three hours. No one ever knew what — glasses, attended by a tremendous uproar; 
they said to each other; the only thing cer- every one was laughing. But Father Merlier, 
tain is that when Father Merlier left the hut raising his voice above the din, again spoke: 


he already treated Dominique as a son. Doubt- “Dominique, kiss your wife that is to be. 
less the old man had discovered that he.» It is no more than customary.” 

whom he had gone to visit was a worthy young And they kissed, very red in the face, both 
man, even though he did lie in the grass to of them, while the company laughed louder 
gain the love of young girls. still. It was a regular féte; they emptied a 


All Rocreuse was up in arms. The women small cask. Then, when only the intimate 
gathered at their doors and could not findes friends of the house remained, conversation 
words strong enough to characterize Father went on in a calmer strain. Night had fallen, 
Merlier’s folly in thus receiving a ne’er-do- a starlit night and very clear. Dominique and 
well into his family. He let them talk. Perhaps Frangoise sat on a bench, side by side, and 
he thought of his own marriage. Neither had _ said nothing. An old peasant spoke of the war 
he possessed a penny to his name at the time zo that the emperor had declared against Prussia. 
when he married Madeleine and her mill, and All the lads of the village were already gone 
yet that had not prevented him from being off to the army. Troops had passed through 
a good husband to her. Moreover Dominique the place only the night before. There were 
put an end to their tittle-tattle by setting to going to be hard knocks. 
work in such strenuous fashion that all the3s ‘‘Bah!” said Father Merlier, with the sel- 
countryside was amazed. It so happened just fishness of a man who is quite happy, “Dom- 
then that the boy of the mill drew an unlucky _inique is a foreigner, he won’t have to go— 
number and had to go for a soldier, and and if the Prussians come this way, he will 
Dominique would not hear to their engaging be here to defend his wife.” 
another. He lifted sacks, drove the cart,4° The idea of the Prussians coming there 
wrestled with the old wheel when it took seemed to the company an exceedingly good 
an obstinate fit and refused to turn, and all joke. The army would give them one good, 
so pluckily and cheerfully that people came conscientious thrashing and the affair would be 
from far and near merely for the pleasure of quickly ended. 
seeing him. Father Merlier laughed his silent 4; “I have seen them, I have seen them,” the 
laugh. He was highly elated that he had read old peasant repeated in a low voice. 
the youngster aright. There is nothing like There was silence for a little, then they all 
love to hearten up young men. touched glasses once again. Francoise and 

In the midst of all that laborious toil Fran- Dominique had heard nothing; they had man- 
coise and Dominique fairly worshiped each soaged to clasp hands behind the bench in such 
other. They had not much to say, but their a way as not to be seen by the others, and 
tender smiles conveyed a world of meaning. this condition of affairs seemed so beatific to 
Father Merlier had not said a word: thus far them that they sat there, mute, their gaze 
on the subject of their marriage, and they lost in the darkness of the night. 
bad both respected his silence, waiting untilss5 What a magnificent, balmy night! The vil- 
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lage lay slumbering on either side of the white 
road as peacefully as a little child. The deep 
silence was undisturbed save by the occasional 
crow of a cock in some distant barnyard, 


after a long conversation with Father Merlier, 
had remained at the mill. 

The sun rose bright and clear that morning, 
giving promise of a warm day. There was a 


acting on a mistaken impression that dawn s goiden light floating over the woodland, while 


was at hand. Perfumed breaths of air, like 
long-drawn sighs, almost, came down from the 
great woods that lay around and above, sweep- 
ing softly over the roofs, as if caressing them. 


The meadows, with their black intensity of 10 


shadow, took on a dim, mysterious majesty of 
their own, while all the springs, all the brooks 
and water courses that gurgled and trickled 
in the darkness, might have been taken for 


the cool and rhythmical breathing of the sleep- 15 


ing country. Every now and then the old doz- 
ing mill-wheel, like a watchdog that barks un- 
easily in his slumber, seemed to be dreaming 
as if it were endowed with some strange form 
of life; it creaked, it groaned, it talked to 
itself, rocked by the fall of the Morelle, whose 
current gave forth the deep, sustained music 
of an organ pipe. Never was there a more 
charming or happier nook, never did more 
entire or deeper peace come down to cover it. 2s 


II 


One month later to a day, on the eve of the 
féte of Saint Louis, Rocreuse was in a state of 30 
alarm and dismay. The Prussians had beaten 
the emperor and were advancing on the vil- 
lage by forced marches. For a week past, peo- 
ple passing along the road had brought tidings 
of the enemy: ‘They are at Lormieres, they 35 
are at Novelles”; and by dint of hearing so 
many stories of the rapidity of their advance, 
Rocreuse woke up every morning in the full 
expectation of seeing them swarming down 
out of Gagny wood. They did not come, how- 
ever, and that only served to make the affright 
the greater. They would certainly fall upon 
the village in the night-time, and put every 
soul to the sword. 


There had been an alarm the night before, «; 


a little before daybreak. The inhabitants had 
been aroused by a great noise of men tramp- 
ing upon the road. The women were already 
throwing themselves upon their knees and 
making the sign of the cross when some one, 
to whom it happily occurred to peep through 
a half-opened window, caught sight of red 
trousers. It was a French detachment. The 
captain forthwith asked for the mayor, and, 


20 


40 


50 


in the low grounds white mists were rising 
from the meadows. The pretty village, so neat 
and trim, awoke in the cool dawning, and the 
country, with its stream and its fountains, was 
as gracious as a freshly plucked bouquet. But 
the beauty of the day brought gladness to the 
face of no one; the villagers had watched the 
captain and seen him circle round and round 
the old mill, examine the adjacent houses, then 
pass to the other bank of the Morelle and 
from thence scan the country with a field- 
glass; Father Merlier, who accompanied him, 
appeared to be giving explanations. After 
that the captain had posted some of his men 
behind walls, behind trees, or in hollows. The 
main body of the detachment had encamped 
in the courtyard of the mill. So there was 
going to be a fight, then? And when Father 
Merlier returned, they questioned him. He 
spoke no word, but slowly and sorrowfully 
nodded his head. Yes, there was going to be a 
fight. 

Francoise and Dominique were there in the 
courtyard, watching him. He finally took his 
pipe from his lips and gave utterance to these 
few words: 

“Ah! my poor children, I shall not be able 
to marry you to-day!” 

Dominique, with lips tight set and an angry 
frown upon his forehead, raised himself on 
tiptoe from time to time and stood with 
eyes bent on Gagny wood, as if he would 
have been glad to see the Prussians appear 
and end the suspense they were in. Francoise, 
whose face was grave and very pale, was con- 
stantly passing back and forth, supplying the 
needs of the soldiers. They were preparing 
their soup in a corner of the courtyard, joking 
and chaffing one another while awaiting their 
meal. 

The captain appeared to be highly pleased. 
He had visited the chambers and the great 
hall of the mill that looked out on the stream. 
Now, seated beside the well, he was convers- 
ing with Father Merlier. 

“You have a regular fortress here,” he was 
saying. “We shall have no trouble in holding 
it until evening. The bandits are late; they 
ought to be here by this time.” 
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The miller looked very grave. He saw his by the union of what wandering breaths of 
beloved mill going up in flame and smoke, but air there were. A cuckoo sang. Then the silence 
uttered no word of remonstrance or complaint, became deeper still. 
considering that it would be useless. He only And all at once, upon that lazy, sleepy air, 
opened his mouth to say: a shot rang out. The captain rose quickly to 

“You ought to take steps to hide the boat; his feet, the soldiers left their half-emptied 
there is a hole behind the wheel fitted to plates. In a few seconds all were at their posts; 
hold it. Perhaps you may find it of use to the mill was occupied from top to bottom. 
you.” And yet the captain, who had gone out through 

The captain gave an order to one of his1o the gate, saw nothinz; to right and left the 
men. This captain was a tall, fine-looking man road stretched away, desolate and blindingly 
of about forty, with an agreeable expression of | white in the fierce sunshine. A second report 
countenance. The sight of Dominique and was heard, and still nothing to be seen, not 
Francoise seemed to afford him much pleasure; even so much as a shadow; but just as he 
he watched them as if he had forgotten all:s; was turning to re-enter he chanced to look 
about the approaching conflict. He followed over toward Gagny and there beheld a little 
Francoise with his eyes as she moved about puff of smoke, floating away on the tran- 
the courtyard, and his manner showed clearly  quil air, like thistle-down. The deep peace of 
enough that he thought her charming. Then, the forest was apparently unbroken. 


un 


turning to Dominique: 20 “The rascals have occupied the wood,” the 
“You are not with the army, I see, my _ officer murmured. “They know we are here.” 
boy?” he abruptly asked. Then the firing went on, and became more 


“T am a foreigner,’ the young man replied. and more continuous, between the French 
The captain did not seem particularly soldiers posted about the mill and the Prus- 
pleased with the answer; he winked his eyes zs sians concealed among the trees. The bullets 
and smiled. Frangoise was doubtless a more whistled over the Morelle without doing any 
agreeable companion than a musket would mischief on either side. The firing was ir- 
have been. Dominique, noticing his smile, regular; every bush seemed to have its marks- 
made haste to add: man, and nothing was to be seen save those 
“T am a foreigner, but I can lodge a rifle- zo bluish smoke wreaths that hung for a moment 
bullet in an apple at five hundred yards. See, on the wind before they vanished. It lasted 


there’s my rifle behind you.” thus for nearly two hours. The officer hummed 
“You may find use for it,” the captain a tune with a careless air. Francoise and 
dryly answered. Dominique, who had remained in the court- 


Francoise had drawn near; she was trem-35 yard, raised themselves to look out over a 
bling a little, and Dominique, regardless of the low wall. They were more particularly inter- 
bystanders, took and held firmly clasped in ested in a little soldier who had his post 
his own the two hands that she held forth on the bank of. the Morelle, behind the hull 
to him, as if committing herself to his pro- of an old boat; he would lie face downward 
tection. The captain smiled again, but said 4° on the ground, watch his chance, deliver his 
nothing more. He remained seated, his sword fire, then slip back into a ditch a few steps 
between his legs, his eyes fixed on space, ap- in his rear to reload, and his movements were 
parently lost in a dreamy reverie. so comical, he displayed such cunning and 

It was ten o’clock. The heat was already op- activity, that it was difficult for any one 
pressive. A deep silence prevailed. The soldiers 4s watching him to refrain from smiling. He 
had sat down in the shade of the sheds in the must have caught sight of a Prussian, for he 
courtyard and begun to eat their soup. Not a rose quickly and brought his piece to the 
sound came from the village, where the in- shoulder, but before he could discharge it he 
habitants had all barricaded their houses, uttered a loud cry, whirled completely around 
doors and windows. A dog, abandoned by his soin his tracks and fell backward into the ditch, 
master, howled mournfully upon the road. where for an instant his legs moved convul- 
From the woods and the near by meadows, _ sively, just as the claws of a fowl do when it 
that lay fainting in the heat, came a long- is beheaded. The little soldier had received a 
drawn, whispering, soughing sound, produced bullet directly through his heart. It was the 
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first casualty of the day. Francoise instinc- 
tively seized Dominique’s hand and held it 
tight in a convulsive grasp. 

“Come away from there,’ 
“The bullets reach us here.” 

As if to confirm his words a slight, sharp 
sound was heard up in the old elm,. and the 
end of a branch came to the ground, turning 
over and over as it fell, but the two young 
people never stirred, riveted to the spot as 
they were by the interest of the spectacle. On 
the edge of the wood a Prussian had sud- 
denly emerged from behind a tree, as an actor 
comes upon the stage from the wings, beating 
the air with his arms and falling over upon 
his back. And beyond that there was no move- 
ment; the two dead men appeared to be 
sleeping in the bright sunshine; there was not 
a soul to be seen in the fields on which the 
heat lay heavy. Even the sharp rattle of the 
musketry had ceased. Only the Morelle kept 
on whispering to itself with its low, musical 
murmur. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with 
an astonished air, as if to inquire whether 
that were the end of it. 

“Here comes their attack,” the officer mur- 
mured. “Look out for yourself! Don’t stand 
there!” 


? 


said the captain. 


The words were scarcely out of his mouth. 


when a terrible discharge of musketry en- 
sued. The great elm was riddled, its leaves 
came eddying down as thick as snowflakes. 
Fortunately the Prussians had aimed too 
high. Dominique dragged, almost carried Fran- 
coise from the spot, while Father Merlier fol- 
lowed them, shouting: 

“Get into the small cellar, the walls are 
thicker there.” 

But they paid no attention to him; they 
made their way to the main hall, where ten 
or a dozen soldiers were silently waiting, 
watching events outside through the chinks of 
the closed shutters. The captain was left alone 
in the courtyard, where he sheltered himself 
behind the low wall, while the furious fire 
was maintained uninterruptedly. The soldiers 
whom he had posted outside only yielded their 
ground inch by inch; they came crawling in, 
however, one after another, as the enemy dis- 
lodged them from their positions. Their in- 
structions were to gain all the time they could, 
taking care not to show themselves, in order 
that the Prussians might remain in ignorance 
of the force they had opposed to them. An- 
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other hour passed, and as a sergeant came in, 
reporting that there were now only two or 
three men left outside, the officer took his 
watch from his pocket, murmuring: 

“Half-past ‘two. Come, we must hold out 

for four hours yet.” 
- He caused the great gate of the courtyard 
to be tightly. secured and everything was made 
ready for an energetic defence. The Prussians 
were on the other side of. the Morelle, con- 
sequently there was no reason to fear an as- 
sault at the moment. There was a bridge, in- 
deed, a mile and a quarter away, but they 
were probably unaware of its existence, and 
it was hardly to be supposed that they would 
attempt to cross the stream by fording. The 
officer therefore simply caused the road to be 
watched; the attack, when it came, was to be 
looked for from the direction of the fields. 

The firing had ceased again. The mill ap- 
peared to lie there in the sunlight, void of all 
life. Not a shutter was open, not a sound came 
from within. Gradnally, however, the Prus- 
sians began to show themselves at the edge 
of Gagny wood. Heads were protruded here 
and there; they seemed to be mustering up 
their courage. Several of the soldiers within 
the mill brought up their pieces to an aim, 
but the captain shouted: 

“No, no; not yet; wait. Let them come 
nearer.” 

They displayed a great deal of prudence 
in their advance, looking at the mill with a 
distrustful air; they seemed hardly to know 
what. to make of the old structure, so life- 
less and gloomy, with its curtains of ivy. 
Still, they kept on advancing. When there were 
fifty of them or so in the open, directly op- 
posite, the officer uttered one word: 

“Now!” 

A crashing, tearing discharge burst from 
the position, succeeded by an irregular, drop- 
ping fire. Francoise, trembling violently, invol- 
untarily raised her hands to her ears. Dom- 
inique, from his position behind the soldiers, 
peered out upon the field, and when the smoke 
drifted away a little, counted three Prussians 
extended on their backs in the middle of the 
meadow. The others had sought shelter among 
the willows and the poplars. And then com- 
menced the siege. 

For more than an hour the mill was riddled 
with bullets; they beat ‘and rattled on its old 
walls like hail. The noise they made was 
plainly audible as they struck the stonework, 
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were flattened, and fell back into the water; 
they buried themselves in the woodwork with 
a dull thud. Occasionally a creaking sound 
would announce that the wheel had been hit. 
Within the building the soldiers husbanded 
their ammunition, firing only when they could 
see something to aim at. The captain kept con- 
sulting his watch every few minutes, and as a 
ball split one of the shutters in halves and 
lodged in the ceiling: 

“Four o'clock,’ he murmured. ‘We shall 
never be able to hold the position.” 

The old mill, in truth, was gradually going 
to pieces beneath that terrific fire. A shutter 
that had been perforated again and again 
until it looked like a piece of lace, fell off its 
hinges into the water and had to be replaced 
by a mattress. Every moment, almost, Father 
Merlier exposed himself to the fire in order 
to take account of the damage sustained by 
his poor wheel, every wound of which was like 
a bullet in his own heart. Its period of useful- 
ness was ended this time, for certain; he 
would never be able to patch it up again. 
Dominique had besought Francoise to retire 
to a place of safety, but she was determined 
to remain with him; she had taken a seat be- 
hind a great oaken clothes-press, which af- 
forded her protection. A ball struck the press, 
however, the sides of which gave out a dull, 
hollow sound, whereupon Dominique sta- 
tioned himself in front of Francoise. He had 
as yet taken no part in the firing, although 
he had his rifle in his hand; the soldiers oc- 
cupied the whole breadth of the windows, so 
that he could not get near them. At every 
discharge the floor trembled. 

“Look out! look out!” the captain suddenly 
shouted. 

He had just descried a dark mass emerging 
from the wood. As soon as they gained the 
open they set up a telling platoon fire. It 
struck the mill like a tornado. Another shut- 
ter parted company and the bullets came 
whistling in through the yawning aperture. 
Two soldiers rolled upon the floor; one lay 
where he fell and never moved a limb; his 
comrades pushed him up against the wall be- 
cause he was in their way. The other writhed 
and twisted, beseeching some one to end his 
agony, but no one had ears for the poor 
wretch; the bullets were still pouring in and 
every one was looking out for himself and 
searching for a loop-hole whence he might 
answer the enemy’s fire. A third soldier was 
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wounded; that one said not a word, but with 
staring, haggard eyes sank down beneath a 
table. Frangoise, horror-stricken by the dread- 

ful spectacle of the dead and dying men, 
smechanically pushed away her chair and seated 
herself on the floor, against the wall; it seemed 
to her that she would be smaller there and 
less exposed. In the meantime men had gone 
and secured all the mattresses in the house; 
the opening of the window was partially 
closed again. The hall was filled with débris 
of every description, broken weapons, dis- 
located furniture. 

“Five o'clock,” said the captain. “Stand 
fast, boys. They are going to make an attempt 
to pass the stream.” 

Just then Frangoise gave a shriek. A bullet 
had struck the floor and, rebounding, grazed 
her forehead on the ricochet. A few drops of 
blood appeared. Dominique looked at her, then 
went to the window and fired his first shot, 
and from that time kept on firing uninter- 
ruptedly. He kept on loading and discharging 
his piece mechanically, paying no attention to 
25 What was passing at his side, only pausing 

from time to time to cast a look at Francoise. 

He did not fire hurriedly or at random, more- 

over, but took deliberate aim. As the captain 

had predicted, the Prussians were skirting the 
2obelt of poplars and attempting the passage of 
the Morelle, but each time that one of them 
showed himself he fell with one of Domin- 
ique’s bullets in his brain. The captain, who 
was watching the performance, was amazed; 
he complimented the young man, telling him 
that he would like to have many more marks- 
men of his skill. Dominique did not hear a 
word he said. A ball struck him in the 
shoulder, another raised a contusion on his 
a4oarm. And still he kept on firing. 

There were two more deaths. The mattresses 
were torn to shreds and no longer availed to 
stop the windows. The last. volley that was 
poured in seemed as if it would carry away 

453 the mill bodily, so fierce it was. The position 
was no longer tenable. Still, the officer kept 
repeating: 

“Stand fast. Another half-hour yet.” 

He was counting the minutes, one by one, 

sonow. He had promised his commanders that 
he would hold the enemy there until night- 
fall, and he would not budge a hair’s breadth 
before the moment that he had fixed on for 
his withdrawal. He maintained his pleasant air 
55 of good-humor, smiling at Frangoise by way of 
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reassuring her. He had picked up the musket 
of one of the dead soldiers and was firing 
away with the rest. 

There were but four soldiers left in the 


not belonging to the regular army, taken with 
arms in his hands, should be shot. Even the 


campagnies franches were not recognized as 


belligerents. It was the intention of the Ger- 


room. The Prussians were showing themselves 5 mans, in making such terrible examples of 


em masse on the other bank of the Morelle, 
and it was evident that they might now pass 
the stream at any moment. A few moments 
more elapsed; the captain was as determined 


the peasants who attempted to defend their 
firesides, to prevent a rising en masse, which 
they greatly dreaded. 


The officer, a tall, spare man about fifty 


as ever and would not give the order to re-ro years old, subjected Dominique to a brief 


treat, when a sergeant came running into the 
room, saying: 

“They are on the road; they are going to 
take us in rear.” 


The Prussians must have discovered thers 


bridge. The captain drew out his watch again. 
“Five minutes more,” he said. “They won’t 
be here within five minutes.” 


examination. 
fluently, he was unmistakably Prussian in the 
stiffness of his manner. 


Although he spoke French 


“You are a native of this country?” 
“No, I am a Belgian.” 
“Why did you take up arms? These are mat- 


ters with which you have no concern.” 


Dominique made no reply. At. this moment 


Then exactly at six o'clock, he at last with- the officer caught sight of Francoise where she 
drew his men through a little postern thatzo stood listening, very pale; her slight wound 
opened on a narrow lane, whence they threw had marked her white forehead with a streak 


themselves into the ditch and in that way of red. He looked from one to the other of 
reached the forest of Sauval. The captain 
took leave of Father Merlier with much po- 


liteness, apologizing profusely for the trouble 2; 


he had caused. He even added: 

“Try to keep them occupied for a while. 
We shall return.” 

While this was occurring Dominique had re- 


the young people and appeared to understand 
the situation; he merely added: 


“You do not deny having fired on my men?” 

“T fired as long as I was able to do so,” 
Dominique quietly replied. 

The admission was scarcely necessary, for 


he was black with powder, wet with sweat, 


mained alone in the hall. He was still firing ., and the blood from the wound in his shoulder 


away, hearing nothing, conscious of nothing; 
his sole thought was to defend Francoise. The 
soldiers were all gone and he had not the re- 
motest idea of the fact; he aimed and brought 


had trickled down and stained his clothing. 


“Very well,” the officer repeated. “You will 


be shot two hours hence.” 


Frangoise uttered no cry. She clasped her 


down his man at every shot. All at once there 3; hands and raised them above her head in a 


was a great tumult. The Prussians had en- 
tered the courtyard from the rear. He fired 
his last shot, and they fell upon him with 
his weapon still smoking in his hand. 

It required four men to hold him; the rest 
of them swarmed about him, vociferating like 
madmen in their horrible dialect. Francoise 
rushed forward to intercede with her prayers. 
They were on the point of killing him on the 
spot, but an officer came in and made them 
turn the prisoner over to him. After exchang- 
ing a few words in German with his man he 
turned to Dominique and said to him roughly, 
in very good French: 

“You will be shot in two hours from now.” 


IIt 


It was the standing regulation, laid down 


gesture of mute despair. Her action was not 
lost upon the officer. Two soldiers had led 
Dominique away to an adjacent room where 
their orders were to guard him and not lose 


4o Sight of him. The girl had sunk upon a chair; 


her strength had failed her, her legs refused to 
support her; she was denied the relief of 
tears, it seemed as if her emotion was strang- 
ling her. The officer continued to examine her 


45 attentively and finally addressed her: 


“Is that young man your brother?” he in- 
quired. 

She shook her head in negation. He was as 
rigid and unbending as ever, without the sus- 


sopicion of a smile on his face. Then, after an 


interval of silence, he spoke again: 

“Has he been living in the neighborhood 
long?” 

She answered yes, by another motion of the 


by the German staff, that every Frenchman, :. head, 
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“Then he must be well acquainted with the 
woods about here?” 

This time she made a verbal answer. “Yes, 
sir,’ she said, looking at him with some as- 
tonishment. 

He said nothing more, but turned on his 
heel, requesting that the mayor of the village 
should be brought before him. But Fran- 
¢oise had risen from her chair, a faint tinge 


“The woods of Sauval.” 

“And how far do they extend?” 

The miller looked him straight in the face. 
“T do not know,” he replied. 

5 And he withdrew. An hour later the sub- 
vention in money and provisions that the of- 
ficer had demanded was in the courtyard of 
the mill. Night was closing in; Francoise fol- 
lowed every movement of the soldiers with an 


of color on her cheeks, believing that she ro anxious eye. She never once left the vicinity 


had caught the significance of his questions, 
and with renewed hope she ran off to look for 
her father. 

As soon as the firing had ceased, Father 
Merlier had hurriedly descended by 
wooden gallery to have a look at his wheel. 
He adored his daughter and had a strong feel- 
ing of affection for Dominique, his son-in-law 
who was to be; but his wheel also occupied a 


of the room in which Dominique was im- 
prisoned. About seven o’clock she had a har- 
rowing emotion; she saw the officer enter 
the prisoner’s apartment and for a quarter of 


the rs an hour heard their voices raised in violent dis- 


cussion. The officer came to the door for a 
moment and gave an order in German which 
she did not understand, but when twelve men 
came and formed in the courtyard with shoul- 


large space in his heart. Now that the two zo dered muskets, she was seized with a fit of 


little ones, as he called them, had come safe 
and sound out of the fray, he thought of his 
other love, which must have suffered sorely, 
poor thing, and bending over the great wooden 


trembling and felt as if she should die. It was 
all over, then; the execution was about to take 
place. The twelve men remained there ten 
minutes; Dominique’s voice kept rising higher 


skeleton he was scrutinizing its wounds with azs and higher in a tone of vehement denial. Fi- 


heartbroken air. Five of the buckets were re- 
duced to splinters, the central framework was 
honeycombed. He was thrusting his fingers into 
the cavities that the bullets had made to see 
how deep they were, and reflecting how he was 
ever to repair all that damage. When Fran- 
coise found him, he was already plugging up 
the crevices with moss and such debris as he 
could lay hands on. 


nally the officer came out, closing the door be- 
hind him with a vicious bang and saying: 

“Very well; think it over. I give you until 
to-morrow morning.” 


30 And he ordered the twelve men to break 


ranks by a motion of his hand. Francoise 
was stupefied. Father Merlier, who had con- 
tinued to puff away at his pipe while watch- 
ing the platoon with a simple, curious air, 


“They are asking for you, father,” said she. 35 came and took her by the arm with fatherly 


And at last she wept as she told him what 
she had just heard. Father Merlier shook his 
head. It was not customary to shoot people 
like that. He would have to look into the mat- 
ter. And he re-entered the mill with his usual 
placid, silent air. When the officer made his 
demand for supplies for his men, he answered 
that the people of Rocreuse were not accus- 
tomed to be ridden roughshod and that noth- 


gentleness. He led her to her chamber. 

- “Don’t fret,” he said to her; “try to get 
some sleep. To-morrow it will be light and we 
shall see more clearly.” 


40 He locked the door behind him as he left 


the room. It was a fixed principle with him 
that women are good for nothing and that they 
spoil everything whenever they meddle in im- 
portant matters. Francoise did not retire to 


ing would be obtained from them through 4s her couch, however; she remained a long time 


violence; he was willing to assume all the re- 
sponsibility, but only on condition that he 
was allowed to act independently. The officer 
at first appeared to take umbrage at this easy 


seated on her bed, listening to the various 
noises in the house. The German soldiers 
quartered in the courtyard were singing and 
laughing; they must have kept up their eat- 


way of viewing matters, but finally gave way so ing and drinking until eleven o'clock, for the 


before the old man’s brief and distinct repre- 
sentations. As the latter was leaving the room 
the other recalled him to ask: 

“Those woods there, opposite, what do you 


call them?” 


riot never ceased for an instant. Heavy foot- 
steps resounded from time to time through the 
mill itself, doubtless the tramp of the guards 
as they were relieved. What had most inter- 


55 est for her was the sounds that she could catch 
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in the room that lay directly under her own; 
several times she threw herself prone upon 
the floor and applied her ear to the boards. 
That room was the one in which they had 
locked up Dominique. He must have been 
pacing the apartment, for she could hear for 
a long time his regular, cadenced tread passing 
from the wall to the window and back again; 
then there was a deep silence; doubtless he had 


seated himself. The other sounds ceased, too; 10 


everything was still. When it seemed to her 
that the house was sunk in slumber she raised 
her window as noiselessly as possible and 
leaned out. 


Without, the night was serene and balmy. 15 


The slender crescent of the moon, which was 
just setting behind Sauval wood, cast a dim 
radiance over the landscape. The lengthening 
shadows of the great trees stretched far 


in such spots as were unobscured the grass ap- 
peared of a tender green, soft as velvet. But 
Francoise did not stop to consider the mysteri- 
ous charm of night. She was scrutinizing the 


country and looking to see where the Ger- 2s 


mans had posted their sentinels. She could 
clearly distinguish their dark forms outlined 
along the course of the Morelle. There was 
only one stationed opposite the mill, on the 


far bank of the stream, by a willow whose 30 


branches dipped in the water. Francoise had 
an excellent view of him; he was a tall young 
man, standing quite motionless with face up- 
turned toward the sky, with the meditative air 
of a shepherd. 

When she had completed her careful in- 
spection of localities she returned and took 
her former seat upon the bed. She remained 
there an hour, absorbed in deep thought. Then 
she listened again; there was not a breath to 
be heard in the house. She went again to the 
window and took another look outside, but one 
of the moon’s horns was still hanging above the 
edge of the forest and this circumstance 
doubtless appeared to her unpropitious, for she 
resumed her waiting. At last the moment 
seemed to have arrived; the night was now 
quite dark; she could no longer discern the 
sentinel opposite her, the landscape lay before 
her black as a sea of ink. She listened in- 
tently for a moment, then formed her resolve. 
Close beside her window was an iron ladder 
made of bars set in the wall, which ascended 
from the mill-wheel to the granary at the top 
of the building and had formerly served the 
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athwart the fields in bands of blackness, while - 


35 


miller as a means of inspecting certain por- 

tions of the gearing, but a change having 

been made in the machinery, the ladder had 
long since become lost to sight beneath the 
5 thick ivy that: covered all that side of the mill. 

Francoise bravely climbed over the balus- 
trade of the little balcony in front of. her 
window, grasped one of the iron bars and 
found herself suspended in space. She com- 
menced the descent; her skirts were a great 
hindrance to her. Suddenly a stone became 
loosened from the wall ‘and fell into the 
Morelle with a loud splash. She stopped, be- 
numbed with fear, but reflection quickly told 
her that the waterfall, with its continuous 
roar, was sufficient to deaden any noise that 
she could make, and then she descended more 
boldly, putting aside the ivy with her foot, 
testing each round of her ladder. When she 
was on a level with the room that had been 
converted into a prison for her lover, she 
stopped. An unforeseen difficulty came near 
depriving her of all her courage: the window 
of the room beneath was not situated directly 
under the window of her bedroom, there was 
a wide space between it and the ladder, and 
when she extended her hand it only encoun- 
tered the naked wall. 

Would she have to go back the way she 
came and leave her project unaccomplished? 
Her arms were growing very tired, the mur- 
muring of the Morelle, far down below, was 
beginning to make her dizzy. Then she broke 
off bits of plaster from the wall and threw 
them against Dominique’s window. He did 
not hear; perhaps he was asleep. Again she 
crumbled fragments from the wall, until the 
skin was peeled from her fingers. Her strength 
was exhausted, she felt that she was about to 
fall backward into the stream, when at last 
Dominique softly raised his sash. 

“It is I,” she murmured. “Take me quick; 
I am about to fall.” Leaning from the win- 
dow he grasped her and drew her into the 
room, where she had a paroxysm of weep- 
ing, stifling her sobs in order that she might 
not be heard. Then, by a supreme effort of 
the will, she overcame her emotion. 

“Are you guarded?” she asked, in a low 
voice. 

Dominique, not yet recovered from _ his 
stupefaction at seeing her there, made answer 
by simply pointing toward his door. There 
was a sound of snoring audible on the out- 
<5 side; it was evident that the sentinel had been 
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overpowered by sleep and had: thrown himself Francoise shuddered. She placed in _ his 
upon the floor close against the door in such hand a knife that she had brought down with 
a way that it could not be opened without her. They were silent. 


arousing him. “And your father—and you?” Dominique 
“You must fly,” she continued earnestly. “I s continued. ‘But no, it is not to be thought of; 
came here to bid you fly and say farewell.” J must not fly. When I am no longer here 
But he seemed not to hear her. He kept those soldiers are capable of murdering you. 
repeating: You do not know them. They offered to spare 


“What, is it you, is it you? Oh, what a my life if I would guide them into Sauval 
fright you gave me! You might have killed1o forest. When they discover that I have es- 
yourself.” He took her hands, he kissed them caped, their fury will be such that they will be 
again and again. “How I love you, Fran-_ ready for every atrocity.” 
coise! You are as courageous as you are good. The girl did not stop to argue the ques- 
The only thing I feared was that I might die tion. To all the considerations that he ad- 
without seeing you again, but you are here,1s duced, her one simple answer was: “Fly. 
and now they may shoot me when they will. For love of me, fly. If you love me, Dom- 
Let me but have a quarter of an hour with inique, do not linger here a single moment 
you and I am ready.” longer.” 

He had gradually drawn her to him; her She promised that she would return to 
head was resting on his shoulder. The perilzo her bedroom; no one should know that she 
that was so near at hand brought them closer had assisted him. She concluded by folding 
io each other, and they forgot everything in him in her arms and smoothering him with 
that long embrace. kisses, in an extravagant outburst of passion. 

“Ah, Francoise!”” Dominique went on in He was vanquished. He put only one more 
low, caressing tones, “to-day is the féte of2s question to her: 

Saint Louis, our wedding-day, that we have “Will you swear to me that your father 
been waiting for so long. Nothing has been knows what you are doing and that he coun- 
able to keep us apart, for we are both here, sels my flight?” 


faithful to our appointment, are we not? It “It was my father who sent me to you,” 
is now our wedding morning.” 30 Francoise unhesitatingly replied. 

- “Ves, yes,” she repeated after him, “our She told a falsehood. At that moment she 
wedding morning.” had but one great, overmastering longing, to 


They shuddered as they exchanged a kiss. know that he was in safety, to escape from 
But suddenly she tore herself from his arms: the horrible thought that the morning’s sun 
the terrible reality arose before her eyes. 35 was to be the signal for his death. When he 

“You must fly, you must fly,” she mur- should be far away, then calamity and evil 
mured breathlessly. “There is not a moment might burst upon her head; whatever fate 
to lose.” And as he stretched out his arms in might be in store for her would seem en- 
the darkness to draw her to him again, she durable, so that only his life might be spared. 
went on in tender, beseeching tones: “Oh! .o Before and above all other considerations, the 
listen to me, I entreat you, If you die, I shall _ selfishness of her love demanded that he should 
die. In an hour it will be daylight. Go, go at be saved. 
once; I command you to go.” “Tt is well,” said Dominique; ‘I will do as 

Then she rapidly explained her plan to him. you desire.” 

The iron ladder extended downward to the4s No further word was spoken. Dominique 
wheel; once he had got that far he could went to the window to raise it again. But sud- 
climb down by means of the buckets and get denly there was a noise that chilled them 
into the boat, which was hidden in a recess. with affright. The door was shaken violently, 
Then it would be an easy matter for him to they thought that some one was about to open 
reach the other bank of the stream and make soit; it was evidently a party going the rounds 
who, had heard their voices. They stood by the 


his escape. ; : ‘ 
“But are there no sentinels?” said he. window, close locked in each other's arms, 
“Only one, directly opposite here, at the awaiting the event with anguish unspeakable. 
foot of the first willow.” Again there came the rattling at the door, but 


“And if he sees me, if he gives the alarm?” s5it did not open. Each of them drew a deep 
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sigh of relief; they saw how it was; the soldier 
lying across the threshold had turned over in 
his sleep. Silence was restored, indeed, and 
presently the snoring commenced again, 
sounding like sweet music in their ears. 

Dominique insisted that Francoise should 
return to her room first of all. He took her 
in his arms, he bade her a silent farewell, 
then assisted her to grasp the ladder, and him- 
self climbed out on it in turn. He refused to 
descend a single step, however, until he knew 
that she was in her chamber. When she was 
safe in her room she let fall, in a voice scarce 
louder than the whispering breeze, the words: 

“Au revoir, I love you!” 

She kneeled at the window, resting her el- 
bows on the sill, straining her eyes to follow 
Dominique. The night was still very dark. 
She looked for the sentinel, but could see 
nothing of him; the willow alone was dimly 
visible, a pale spot upon the surrounding 
blackness. For a moment she heard the rus- 
tling of the ivy as Dominique descended, then 
the wheel creaked, and there was a faint 


repress a shudder upon being brought face to 
face with the body of a Prussian soldier that 
lay on the ground beside the well, stretched 
out upon a cloak. 

Soldiers were shouting and gesticulating 
angrily about the corpse. Several of them 
shook their fists threateningly in the direction 
of the village. The officer had just sent a 
summons to Father Merlier to appear before 


1ohim in his capacity as mayor of the com- 


mune. 

“Here is one of our men,” he said, in a 
voice that was almost unintelligible from 
anger, ““‘who was found murdered on the bank 


15 of the stream. The murderer must be found, 


so that we may make a salutary example of 

him, and I shall expect you to co-operate with 

us in finding him.” 
“Whatever you desire, 


” 


the miller replied, 


20 with his customary impassiveness. “Only it will 


be no easy matter.” 

The officer stooped down and drew aside 
the skirt of the cloak which concealed the 
dead man’s face, disclosing as he did so a 


plash which told that the young man had 2s frightful wound. The sentinel had been struck 


found the boat. This was confirmed when, a 
minute later, she descried the shadowy outline 
of the skiff on the gray bosom of the Morelle. 
Then a horrible feeling of dread seemed to 


in the throat and the weapon had not been 
withdrawn from the wound. It was a common 
kitchen-knife, with a black handle. 

“Look at that knife,’ the officer said to 


clutch her by the throat and deprive her of 3° Father Merlier. “Perhaps it will assist us in 


power to breathe; she momently expected to 
hear the sentry give the alarm; every faintest 
sound among the dusky shadows seemed to her 
overwrought imagination to be the hurrying 
tread of soldiers, the clash of steel, the click 
of musket-locks. The seconds slipped by, how- 
ever; the landscape still preserved its solemn 
peace. Dominique must have landed safely 
on the other bank. Francoise no longer had 
eyes for anything. The silence was oppressive. 
And she heard the sound of trampling feet, a 
hoarse cry, the dull thud of a heavy body fall- 
ing. This was followed by another silence, even 
deeper than that which had gone before. Then, 
as if conscious that Death had passed that 
way, she became very cold in presence of the 
impenetrable night. 


IV 


At early daybreak the repose of the mill was 
disturbed by the clamor of angry voices. 
Father Merlier had gone and unlocked Fran- 
coise’s door. She descended to the courtyard, 


our investigation.” 

The old man had started violently, but re 
covered himself at once; not a muscle of his 
face moved as he replied: 

“Every one about here has knives like that. 
Like enough your man was tired of fighting 
and did the business himself. Such things have 
happened before now.” 

“Be silent!” the officer shouted in a fury. 


40 ‘I don’t know what is that keeps me from 


applying the torch to the four corners of 
your village.” 

His rage fortunately kept him from notic- 
ing the great change that had come over Fran- 


45 Goise’s countenance. Her feelings had com- 


pelled her to sit down upon the stone bench 
beside the well. Do what she would, she could 
not remove her eyes from the body that lay 
stretched upon the ground, almost at her feet. 


50 He had been a tall, handsome young man in 


life, very like Dominique in appearance, with 
blue eyes and golden hair. The resemblance 
went to her heart. She thought that perhaps 
the dead man had left behind him in his 


pale and very calm, but when there could not ssGerman home some loved one who would 
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weep for his loss. And she recognized her tinued; “you or your daughter have assisted 
knife in the dead man’s throat. She had killed him to escape. You are his accomplices. For 
him. the last time, will you surrender him?” 

The officer, meantime, was talking of visit- The miller did not answer. He had turned 
ing Rocreuse with some terrible punishment, ; away and was looking at the distant landscape 
when two or three soldiers came running in. with an air of supreme indifference, just as if 
The guard had just that moment ascertained the officer were talking to some other person. 
the fact of Dominique’s escape. The agitation That put the finishing touch to the latter’s 
caused by the tidings was extreme. The officer wrath. 
went to inspect the locality, looked out1o “Very well, then!” he declared, “you shall 
through the still open window, saw at once be shot in his stead.” 
how the event had happened, and returned in And again he ordered out the firing-party. 
a state of exasperation. Father Merlier was as imperturbable as ever. 

Father Merlier appeared greatly vexed by He scarcely did so much as to shrug his 
Dominique’s flight. “The idiot!” he mur-:s5 shoulders; the whole drama appeared to him 
mured; “he has upset everything.”’ to be in very doubtful taste. He probably be- 

Francoise heard him, and was in an agony lieved that they would not take a man’s life 
of suffering. Her father, moreover, had no in that unceremonious manner. When the pla- 
suspicion of her complicity. He shook his head, toon was on the ground he gravely said: 
saying to her in an undertone: 20 “So, then, you are in earnest?—Very well, I 

“We are in a nice box, now!” am willing it should be so. If you feel you 

“Tt was that scoundrel! it was that scoun- must have a victim, it may as well be I as an- 
drel!” cried the officer. ‘He has got away to other.” 
the woods; but he must be found, or by ——, But Francoise arose, greatly troubled, stam- 
the village shall stand the consequences. And 2s mering: “Have mercy, good sir; do not harm 
addressing himself to the miller: “Come, you my father. Take my life instead of his. It was 


must know where he is hiding?” I who assisted Dominique to escape; I am the 
Father Merlier laughed in his silent way only guilty one.” 

and pointed to the wide stretch of wooded “Hold your tongue, my girl,” Father Mer- 

hills. 30 lier exclaimed. “Why do you tell such a false- 
“How can you expect to find a man in that hood? She passed the night locked in her 

wilderness?” he asked. room, monsieur; I assure you that she does 
“Oh! there are plenty of hiding-places that not speak the truth.” 

you are acquainted with. I am going to give “Tam speaking the truth,” the girl eagerly 


you ten men; you shall act as guide to them.” 35 replied. “I left my room by the window, I in- 
“T am perfectly willing. But it will take a cited Dominique to fly. It is the truth, the 
week to beat up all the woods of the neigh- ~ whole truth.” 
borhood.” The old man’s face was very white. He 
The old man’s serenity enraged the officer; could read in her eyes that she was not lying, 
he saw, indeed, what a ridiculous proceeding 40 and her story terrified him. Ah, those children, 
such a hunt would be. It was at that moment those children! how they spoiled everything, 
that he caught sight of Francoise where she with their hearts and their feelings! Then he 
sat, pale and trembling, on her bench. His said angrily: 
attention was aroused by the girl’s anxious at- “She is crazy; do not listen to her. It is a 
titude. He was silent for a moment, glanc- 45 lot of trash she is giving you. Come, let us get 
ing suspiciously from father to daughter and through with this business.” 


back again. She persisted in her protestations; she 
“Ts not this man,” he at last coarsely asked kneeled, she raised her clasped hands in sup- 

the old man, “your daughter’s lover?” plication. The officer stood tranquilly by and 
Father Merlier’s face became ashy pale, so watched the harrowing scene. 

and he ‘appeared for a moment as if about to “Mon Dieu,” he said at last, “I take your 


throw himself on the officer and throttle him. father because the other has escaped me. 
‘He straightened himself up and made no reply. Bring me back the other man and your fa- 
Francoise had hidden her face in her hands. ther shall have his liberty.” 

“Yes, that is how it is,” the Prussian con-'55 She looked at him for a moment with eyes 
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dilated by the horror which his proposal in- 
spired in her. ; 

“Tt is dreadful,’ she murmured. “Where can 
I look for Dominique now? He is gone; I 
know nothing beyond that.” 

“Well, make your choice between them; 
him or your father.” 

“Oh! my God! how can I choose? Even 
if I knew where to find Dominique, I could 


still involuntarily, she came to the first wil- 
low, at the corner of the meadow, and stooping 
down, beheld a sight that made her grow 
deathly pale—a pool of blood. It was the spot. 
s And she. folléwed the trace that Dominique 
had left in the tall grass; it was evident that 
he had run, for the footsteps that crossed the 
meadow in a diagonal line were separated from 
one another by wide intervals. Then, beyond 


not choose. You are breaking my heart. I 10 that point, she lost the trace, but thought she 


would rather die at once. Yes, it would be 
more quickly ended thus. Kill me, I beseech 
you, kill me—” 

The officer finally became weary of this 
scene of despair and tears. He cried: 

“Enough of this! I wish to treat you kindly. 
I will give you two hours. If your lover is 
not here within two hours, your father shall 
pay the penalty that he has incurred.” 


had discovered it again in an adjoining field. 

It led her onward to the border of the forest, 

where the trail came abruptly to an end. 
Though conscious of the futility of the pro- 


15 ceeding, Francoise penetrated into the wood. 


It was a comfort to her to be alone. She sat 
down for a moment, then, reflectinz that time 
was passing, rose again to her feet. How long 
was it since she left the mill? Five minutes? 


And he ordered Father Merlier away to 2o or a half-hour? She had lost all idea of time. 


the room that had served as a prison for Dom- 
inique. The old man asked for tobacco and 
began to smoke. There was no trace of emo- 
tion to be descried on his impassive face. 
Only when he was alone he wept two big tears > 
that coursed slowly down his cheeks as he 
smoked his solitary pipe. His poor, dear child, 
what a fearful trial she was enduring! 
Francoise remained in the courtyard. Prus- 


Perhaps Dominique had sought concealment 
in a clearing that she knew of, where they 
had gone together one afternoon and eaten 
hazel-nuts. She directed her steps toward the 


5 Clearing, she searched it thoroughly. A black- 


bird flew out, whistling his sweet and melan- 
choly note; that was all. Then she thought that 
he might have taken refuge in a hollow among 
the rocks where he went sometimes with his 


sian soldiers passed back and forth, laughing.30 gun to secure a bird or a rabbit, but the spot 


Some of them addressed her with coarse pleas- 
antries which she did not understand. Her gaze 
was bent upon the door through which her 
father had disappeared, and with a slow move- 


was untenanted. What use was there in looking 
for him? She would never find him, and little 
by little the desire to discover his hiding-place 
became a passionate longing. She proceeded 


ments she raised her hand to her forehead, as 35 at a more rapid pace. The idea suddenly took 


if to keep it from bursting. The officer turned 
sharply and said to her: 

“You have two hours. Try to make good 
use of them.” 


possession of her that he had climbed into 
a tree, and thenceforth she went along with 
eyes raised aloft and called him by name 
every fifteen or twenty steps, so that he might 


She had two hours. The words kept buzzing, 40 know she was near him. The cuckoos answered 


buzzing in her ears. Then she went forth 
mechanically from the courtyard; she walked 
straight ahead with no definite end. Where was 
she to go? what was she to do? She did not 
even endeavor to arrive at any decision, for 
she felt how utterly useless were her efforts. 
And yet she would have liked to see Dom- 
inique; they could have come to some under- 
standing together, perhaps they might have hit 


her; a breath of air that rustled the leaves 
made her think that he was there and was 
coming down to her. Once she even imagined 
that she saw him; she stopped, with a sense 


45 0f suffocation, with a desire to run away. What 


was she to say to him? Had she come there 
to take him back with her and have him 
shot? Oh! no, she would not mention those 
things; she would tell him that he must fly, 


on some plan to extricate them from their sothat he must not remain in the neighbor- 


difficulties. And so, amid the confusion of her 
whirling thoughts, she took her way downward 
to the bank of the Morelle, which she crossed 
below the dam by means of some stepping- 


stones which were there. Proceeding onward, ; 


hood. Then she thought of her father awaiting 
her return, and the reflection caused her most 
bitter anguish. She sank upon the turf, weep- 
ing hot tears, crying aloud: 

5 “My God! My God!. why am I here!” 
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It was a mad thing for her to have come. 
And as if seized with sudden panic, she ran 
hither and thither; she sought to make her 
way out of the forest. Three times she lost 
her way, and had begun to think she was 
never to see the mill again, when she came 
out into a meadow, directly opposite Rocreuse. 
As soon as she caught sight of the village 
she stopped. Was she going to return alone? 

She was standing there when she heard a 
voice calling her by name, softly: 

“Francoise! Francoise!” 

And she beheld Dominique, raising his head 
above the edge of a ditch. Just God! she had 
found him! 

Could it be, then, that heaven willed his 
death? She suppressed a cry that rose to her 
lips and slipped into the ditch beside him. 

“You were looking for me?” he asked. 

“Ves,” she replied bewilderedly, scarce 
knowing what she was saying. 

“Ah! what has happened?” 

She stammered, with eyes downcast: “Why, 
nothing; I was anxious, I wanted to see you.” 

Thereupon, his fears alleviated, he went 
on to tell her how it was that he had remained 
in the vicinity. He was alarmed for them. 
Those rascally Prussians were not above 
wreaking their vengeance on women and old 
men. All had ended well, however, and he 
added, laughing: 

“The wedding will be deferred for a week, 
that's all.” 

He became serious, however, upon noticing 
that her dejection did not pass away. 

“But what is the matter? You are conceal- 
ing something from me.” 

“No, I give you my word I am not. I am 
tired; I ran all the way here.” 

He kissed her, saying it was imprudent for 
them both to remain there longer, and was 
about to climb out of the ditch in order to 
return to the forest. She stopped him; she 
was trembling violently. 

“Listen, Dominique; perhaps it will be as 
well for you to remain here, after all. There 
is no one looking for you; you have nothing 
tomieary. 

“Francoise, you are concealing something 
from me,” he said again. 

Again she protested that she was conceal- 
ing nothing. She only liked to know that he 
was near her. And there were other reasons 
still that she gave in stammering accents. 
Her manner was so strange that no considera- 


tion could now have induced him to go away. 
He believed, moreover, that the French would 
return presently. Troops had been seen over 
toward Sauval. 

5 ‘Ah! let them make haste; let them come 
as quickly as possible,’ she murmured fer- 
vently. 

At that moment the clock of the church at 
Rocreuse struck eleven; the strokes reached 
ro them, clear and distinct. She arose in terror; 

it was two hours since she had left the mill. 
“Listen,” she said, with feverish rapidity, 

“should we need you I will go up to my room 

and.wave my handkerchief from the window.” 
And she started off homeward on a run, 

while Dominique, greatly disturbed in mind, 
stretched himself at length beside the ditch to 
watch the mill. Just as she was about to en- 
ter the village Francoise encountered an old 


15 


20 beggarman, Father Bontemps, who knew every 


one and everything in that part of the coun- 
try. He saluted her; he had just seen the 
miller, he said, surrounded by a crowd of Prus- 
sians; then, making numerous signs of the 


25 cross and mumbling some inarticulate words, 


he went his way. 

“The two hours are up,” the officer said, 
when Francoise made her appearance. 

Father Merlier was there, seated on the 

2° bench beside the well..He was smoking still. 
The young girl again proffered her supplica- 
tion, kneeling before the officer and weeping. 
Her wish was to gain time. The hope that she 
might. yet behold the return of the French 

35 had been gaining strength in her bosom, and 
amid her tears and sobs she thought she could 
distinguish in the distance the cadenced tramp 
of an advancing army. Oh! if they would but 
come and deliver them all from their fearful 

4° trouble! 

“Hear me, sir; grant us an hour, just one 
little hour. Surely you will not refuse to grant 
us an hour!” 

But the officer was inflexible. He even or- 


” 


4s dered two men to lay hold of her and take 


her away, in order that they might proceed 
undisturbed with the execution of the old 
man. Then a dreadful conflict took place in 
Francoise’s heart. She could not allow her 
so father to be murdered in that manner; no, no, 
she would die in company with Dominique 
rather, and she was just darting away in the 
direction of her room in order to signal her 
fiancé, when Dominique himself entered the 
55 courtyard. 
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The officer and his soldiers gave a great 
shout of triumph, but he, as if there had been 
no soul there but Francoise, walked straight 
up to her; he was perfectly calm, and his face 
wore a slight expression of sternness. 

“Vou did wrong,” he said. “Why did you 
not bring me back with you? Had it not 
been for Father Bontemps I should have 
known nothing of all this. Well, I am here, 
at all events.” 1 


v 


It was was three o’clock. The heavens were 


piled high with great black clouds, the tail- 15 


end of a storm that had been raging some- 
where in the vicinity. Beneath the coppery 
sky and ragged scud, the valley of Rocreuse, 
so bright and smiling in the sunlight, became 


on 


° 


ice which you refuse. I am generous with you; 
I offer you your life. It is simply a matter of 
guiding us across the forest to Montredom; 
there must be paths.” 

Dominique, made no answer. 

“Then you persist in your obstinacy?” 

“Shoot me, and have done with the mat- 
ter,” he replied. 

Francoise, in the distance, entreated her 
lover with clasped hands; she was forgetful 
of all considerations save one, she would have 
had him commit a treason. But Father Merlier 
seized her hands that the Prussians might not 
see the wild gestures of a woman whose mind 
was disordered by her distress. 

“He is right,” he murmured, “it is best for 
him to die.” 

The firing-party was in readiness. The of- 
ficer still had hopes of bringing Dominique 


a grim chasm, full of sinister shadows. The 20 over, and was waiting to see him exhibit some 


Prussian officer had done nothing with Dom- 
inique beyond placing him in confinement, 
giving no indication of his ultimate purpose 
in regard to him. Francoise, since noon, had 


been suffering unendurable agony; notwith- 2s 


standing her father’s entreaties she would not 
leave the courtyard. She was waiting for the 
French troops to appear, but the hours slipped 
by, night was approaching, and she suffered 


all the more since it appeared as if the time 30 


thus gained would have no effect on the final 
result. 

About three o’clock, however, the Prussians 
began to make their preparations for depar- 


ture. The officer had gone to Dominique’s 35 


room and remained closeted with him for 
some minutes, as he had done the day before. 
rrancoise knew that the young man’s life was 
hanging in the balance; she clasped her hands 


and put up fervent prayers. Beside her sat 40 


Father Merlier, rigid and silent, declining, 
like the true peasant he was, to attempt any 
interference with accomplished facts. 

“Oh! my God! my God!” Francoise ex- 
claimed, “they are going to kill him!” 4 
The miller drew her to him and took her 
on his lap as if she had been‘a little child. 
At this juncture the officer came from the 
room, followed by two men conducting Dom- 


inique between them. 50 


“Never, never!” the latter exclaimed. “I 
am ready to die.” 
“Vou had better think the matter over,” 


the officer replied. “I shall have no trouble 


signs of weakness. Deep silence prevailed. 
Heavy peals of thunder were heard in the 
distance, the fields and woods lay lifeless be- 
neath the sweltering heat. And it was in the 
midst of this oppressive silence that suddenly 
the cry arose: 

“The French! the French!” 

It was a fact; they were coming. The line 
of red trousers could be seen advancing along 
the Sauval road, at the edge of the forest. In 
the mill the confusion was extreme; the Prus- 
sian soldiers ran to and fro, giving vent to 
guttural cries. Not a shot had been fired as 
yet. 

“The French! the French!” cried Francoise, 
clapping her hands for joy. She was like a 
woman possessed. She had escaped from her 
father’s embrace and was laughing boister- 
ously, her arms raised high in air. They had 
come at last, then, and had come in time, since 
Dominique was still there, alive! 

A crash of musketry that rang in her ears 
like a thunder-clap caused her to suddenly 
turn her head. The officer had muttered: ‘““We 
will finish this business first,” and with his 
own hands pushing Dominique up against the 
wall of a shed, had given the command to the 
squad to fire. When Francoise turned Domi- 
nique was lying on the ground, pierced by a 
dozen bullets. 

She did not shed a tear, she stood there 
like one suddenly rendered senseless. Her 
eyes were fixed and staring, and she went and 
seated herself beneath the shed, a few steps 


in finding some one else to render us the serv-ss from the lifeless body. She looked at it wist- 
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fully; now and then she would make a move- 
ment with her hand in an aimless, childish 
way. The Prussians had seized Father Merlier 
as a hostage. 

It was a pretty fight. The officer, perceiving 
that he could not retreat without being cut 
to pieces, rapidly made the best disposition 
possible of his men; it was as well to sell their 
lives dearly. The Prussians were now the de- 


fenders of the mill and the French were the ro 


attacking party. The musketry fire began with 
unparalleled fury; for half an hour there was 
no lull in the storm. Then a deep report was 
heard and a ball carried away a large branch 


of the old elm. The French had artillery; 1; 


a battery, in position just beyond the 
ditch where Dominique had concealed him- 
self, commanded the main street of Ro- 
creuse. The conflict could not last long after 
that. 

Ah! the poor old mill! The cannon-balls 
raked it from wall to wall. Half the roof was 
carried away; two of the walls fell in. But it 
was on the side toward the Morelle that 


the damage was greatest. The ivy, torn from 2s 


the tottering walls, hung in tatters, débris of 
every description floated away upon the bosom 
of the stream, and through a great breach 
Francoise’s chamber was visible with its little 


bed, the snow-white curtains of which were 3o 


carefully drawn. Two balls struck the old 
wheel in quick succession and it gave one 
parting groan; the buckets were carried away 


° 


down stream, the frame was crushed into a 
shapeless mass. It was the soul of the stout 
old mill, parting from the body. 

Then the French came forward to carry 
the place by storm. There was a mad hand- 
to-hand conflict with the bayonet. Under the 
dull sky the pretty valley became a huge 
slaughter-pen; the broad meadows looked on 
affrightedly, with their great isolated trees 
and their rows of poplars, dotting them with 
shade, while to right and left the forest was 
like the walls of a tilting-ground inclosing the 
combatants, and in nature’s universal panic 
the gentle murmur of the springs and water- 
courses sounded ‘like sobs and wails. 

Francoise had not stirred from the shed, 
where she remained hanging over Dominique’s 
body. Father Merlier had met his death from 
a stray bullet. Then the French captain, the 
Prussians being exterminated and the mill on 
fire, entered the courtyard at the head of his 
men. It was the first success that he had 
gained since the breaking out of the war, so, 
all afire with enthusiasm, drawing himself up 
to the full height of his lofty stature, he 
laughed ‘pleasantly, as a handsome cavalier 
like him might laugh, and perceiving poor 
idiotic Frangoise where she crouched between 
the corpses of her father and her husband, 
among the smoking ruins of the mill, he 
saluted her gallantly with his sword and 
shouted: 

“Victory! victory!” 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
(1844-1924) 


Jacques Anatole Thibault, who assumed the 
pen name of Anatole France, first earned iame 
as a critic, became embroiled in political dis- 
putes at the time of the Dreyfus scandal, and 
has since become world-famous as a leader in in- 
ternational radicalism and a bitter and ironic 
critic of the human race. His viewpoint is re- 
flected in his novels, The Revolt of the Angels 
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Lelius Lamia, born in Italy of illustrious 
parents, had not yet discarded the toga pre- 
texta when he set out for the schools of 
Athens to study philosophy. Subsequently 
he took up his residence at Rome, and in his 
house on the Esquiline, amid a circle of youth- 
ful wastrels, abandoned himself to licentious 
courses. But being accused of engaging in 
criminal relations with Lepida, the wiie of 
Sulpicius Quirinus, a man of consular rank, 
and being found guilty, he was exiled by Ti- 
berius Cesar. At that time he was just en- 
tering his twenty-fourth year. During the 
eighteen years that his exile lasted he traversed 
Syria, Palestine, Cappadocia. and Armenia, 
and made prolonged visits to Antioch, Czsarea, 
and Jerusalem. When, after the death of Ti- 
berius, Caius was raised to the purple, Lamia 
obtained permission to return to Rome. He 
even regained a portion of his possessions. 
Adversity had taught him wisdom. 

Tie avoided all intercourse with the wives 
and daughters of Roman citizens, made no 
efforts towards obtaining office, held aloof 
from public honours, and lived a secluded life 
in his house on the Esquiline. Occupying him- 
self with the task of recording all the re- 
markable things he had seen during his 
distant travels, he turned, as he said, the 
vicissitudes of his years of expiation into a 
diversion for his hours of rest. In the midst 
of these calm employments, alternating with 
assiduous study of the works of Epicurus, he 
recognized with a mixture of surprise and 
vexation that age was stealing upon him. In 
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and Penguin Island, and in his short stories. His 
style is uniformly brilliant, glowing, and satiric- 
ally witty—a perpetual delight to those who can 
appreciate and enjoy him. 

The translation “The Procurator of Judza” is 
that of Frederic Chapman used with permission 
of Dodd, Mead and Company. 


his sixty-second year, being afflicted with an 
illness which proved in no slight degree 
troublesome, he decided to have recourse to 
the waters at Baia. The coast at that point, 
once frequented by the halcyon, was at this 
date the resort of the wealthy Roman, greedy 
of pieasure. For a week Lamia lived alone, 
without a friend in the brilliant crowd. Then 
one day, after dinner, an inclination to which 
he yielded urged him to ascend the incline, 
which, covered with vines that resembled 
bacchantes, looked out upon the waves. 
Having reached the summit he seated him- 
self by the side of a path beneath a terc- 
binth, and let his glances wander over the 
lovely landscape. To his left, livid and bare, 
the Phlegrzean plain stretched out towards 
the ruins of Cumz. On his right, Cape Misc- 
num plunged its abrupt spur beneath the 
Tyrrhenian sea. Beneath his feet luxurious 
Baiz, following the graceful outline of the 
coast, displayed its gardens, its villas thronged 
with statues, its porticos, its marble terraces 
along the shores of the blue ocean where the 
dolphins sported. Before him, on the other 
side of the bay, on the Campanian coast, 
gilded by the already sinking sun, gleamed 
the temples which far away rose above the 
laurels of Posilippo, whilst on the extreme 
horizon Vesuvius looked forth smiling. 
Lamia drew from a fold of his toga a scroll 
containing the Treatise upon Nature, ex- 
tended himself upon the ground, and began 
to read. But the warning cries of a slave 
necessitated his rising to allow of the pas- 
sage of a litter which was being carried along 
the narrow pathway through the vineyards. 
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The litter being uncurtained, permitted Lamia 
to see stretched upon the cushions as it was 
borne nearer to him the figure of an elderly 
man of immense bulk, who, supporting his 
head on his hand, gazed out with a gloomy 
and disdainful expression. His nose, which was 
aquiline, and his chin, which was prominent, 
seemed desirous of meeting across his lips, 
and his jaws were powerful. 

From the first moment Lamia was con- 
vinced that the face was familiar to him. He 
hesitated a moment before the name came to 
him. Then suddenly hastening towards the 
litter with a display of surprise and delight— 

“Pontius Pilate!” he cried. ‘“‘The gods be 
praised who have permitted me to see you 
once again!” 

The old man gave a signal to the slaves to 
stop, and cast a keen glance upon the stranger 
who had addressed him. 

“Pontius, my dear host,” resumed the lat- 
ter, “have twenty years so far whitened my 
hair and hollowed my cheeks that you no 
longer recognize your friend Lelius Lamia?” 

At this name Pontius Pilate dismounted 
from the litter as actively as the weight of 
his years and the heaviness of his gait per- 
mitted him, and embraced Lelius Lamia again 
and again. 

“Gods! what a treat it is to me to see you 
once more! But, alas, you call up memories 
of those long-vanished days when I was Pro- 
curator of Judea in the province of Syria. 
Why, it must be thirty years ago that I first 
met you. It was at Cesarea, whither you 
came to drag out your weary term of exile. I 
was fortunate enough to alleviate it a little, 
and out of friendship, Lamia, you followed 
me to that depressing place Jerusalem, where 
the Jews filled me with bitterness and dis- 
gust. You remained for more than ten years 
my guest and my companion, and in converse 
about Rome and things Roman we both of 
us managed to find consolation—you for your 
misfortunes, and I for my burdens of State.” 

Lamia embraced him afresh. 

“Vou forget two things, Pontius; you are 
overlooking the facts that you used your in- 
fluence on my behalf with Herod Antipas, and 
that your purse was freely open to me.” 

“Let us not talk of that,” replied Pontius, 
“since after your return to Rome you sent me 
by one of your freedmen a sum of money 
which repaid me with usury.” 

“Pontius, I could never consider myself 


45 


out of your debt by the mere payment of 
money. But tell me, have the gods fulfilled 
your desires? Are you in the enjoyment of all 
the happiness you deserve? Tell me about 
s your family, your fortunes, your health.” 
“I have withdrawn to Sicily, where I pos- 
sess estates, and where I cultivate wheat for 
the market. My eldest daughter, my _best- 
beloved Pontia, who has been left a widow, 
ro lives with me, and directs my household. The 
gods be praised, I have preserved my mental 
vigour; my memory is not in the least degree 
enfeebled. But old age always brings in its 
train a long procession of griefs and infirm- 
13 1ties. I am cruelly tormented with gout. And 
at this very moment you find me on my way 
to the Phlegre#an plain in search of a remedy 
for my sufferings. I'rom that burning soil, 
whence at night flames burst forth, proceed 


20 acrid exhalations of sulphur, which, so they 


say, ease the pains and restore suppleness to 
the joints. At least, the physicians assure me 
that it is so.” 

“May you find it so in your case, Pontius! 


25 But, despite the gout and its burning tor- 


ments, you scarcely look as old as myself, 

although in reality you must be my senior 

by ten years. Unmistakably you have retained 

a greater degree of vigour than I ever pos- 
zo sessed, and I am overjoyed to find you look- 

ing so hale. Why, dear friend, did you retire 

from the public service before the customary 
age? Why, on resigning your governorship in 

Judza, did you withdraw to a voluntary ex- 
35 ile on your Sicilian estates? Give me an ac- 

count of your doings from the moment that I 

ceased to be a witness of them. You were 

preparing to suppress a Samaritan rising when 

I set out for Cappadocia, where I hoped to 
40 draw some profit from the breeding of horses 
and mules. I have not seen you since then. 
How did that expedition succeed? Pray tell 
me. Everything interests me that concerns 
you in any way.” 

Pontius Pilate sadly shook his head. 

“My natural disposition,” he said, “as well 
as a sense of duty, impelled me to fulfil! my 
public responsibilities, not merely with dili- 
gence, but even with ardour. But I was pur- 
sosued by unrelenting hatred. Intrigues and cal- 

umnies cut short my career in its prime, and 

the fruit it should have looked to bear has 
withered away. You ask me about the Samari- 
tan insurrection. Let us sit down on this hill- 
3s0ck. I shall be able to give you an answer 
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in a few words. Those occurrences are as 
vividly present to me as if they had happened 
yesterday. 

“A man of the people, of persuasive speech 


—there are many such to be met with in 5 


Syria—induced the Samaritans to gather to- 
gether in arms on Mount Gerizim (which in 
that country is looked upon as a holy place) 
under the promise that he would disclose to 


their sight the sacred vessels which in the ro 


ancient days of Evander and our father, 
Afneas, had been hidden away by an epony- 
mous hero, or rather a tribal deity, named 
Moses. Upon this assurance the Samaritans 


rose in rebellion; but having been warned in 1s 


time to forestall them, I dispatched detach- 
ments of infantry to occupy the mountain, 
and stationed cavalry to keep the approaches 
to it under observation. 


“These measures of prudence were urgent. 20 


The rebels were already laying siege to the 
town of Tyrathaba, situated at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim. I easily dispersed them, and 
stifled the as yet scarcely organized revolt. 


Then, in order to give a forcible example -s 


with as few victims as possible, I handed over 
to execution the leaders of the rebellion. But 
you are aware, Lamia, in what strait depend- 
ence I was kept by the proconsul Vitellius, 


who governed Syria not in, but against the-co 


interests of Rome, and looked upon the prov- 
inces of the empire as territories which could 
be farmed out to tetrarchs. The head-men 
among the Samaritans, in their resentment 


against me, came and fell at his feet lament- 3 


ing. To listen to them, nothing had been 
further from their thoughts than to disobey 
Cesar. It was I who had provoked the rising, 
and it was purely in order to withstand my 


violence that they had gathered together round 40 


Tyrathaba. Vitellius listened to their com- 
plaints, and handing over the affairs of Judza 
to his friend Marcellus, commanded me to go 
and justify my proceedings before the Em- 


peror himself. With a heart overflowing with 4; 


grief and resentment I took ship. Just as I 
approached the shores of Italy, Tiberius, worn 
out with age and the cares of empire, died sud- 
denly on the selfsame Cape Misenum, whose 


peak we see from this very spot magnified in 50 


the mists of evening. I demanded justice of 
Caius, his successor, whose perception was 
naturally acute, and who was acquainted with 
Syrian affairs. But marvel with me, Lamia, 
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my discomfiture. Caius then had in his suite 
at Rome the Jew Agrippa, his companion, the 
friend of his childhood, whom he cherished 
as his own eyes. Now Agrippa favoured Vitel- 
lius, inasmuch as Vitellius was the enemy of 
Antipas, whom Agrippa pursued with his 
hatred. The Emperor adopted the prejudices 
of his beloved Asiatic, and refused even to 
listen to me. There was nothing for me to 
do but bow beneath the stroke of unmerited 
misfortune. With tears for my meat and gall 
for my portion, I withdrew to my estates in 
Sicily, where I should have died of grief if 
my sweet Pontia had not come to console 
her father. I have cultivated wheat, and suc- 
ceeded in producing the fullest ears in the 
whole province. But now my life is ended; the 
future will judge between Vitellius and me.” 

“Pontius,” replied Lamia, “I am persuaded 
that you acted towards the Samaritans accord- 
ing to the rectitude of your character, and 
solely in the interests of Rome. But were you 
not perchance on that occasion a trifle too 
much influenced by that impetuous courage 
which has always swayed you? You will re- 
member that in Judea it often happened that 
I who, younger than you, should naturally 
have been more impetuous than you, was 
obliged to urge you to clemency and suavity.” 

“Suavity towards the Jews!” cried Pontius 
Pilate. “Although you have lived amongst 
them, it seems clear that you ill understand 
those enemies of the human race. Haughty and 
at the same time base, combining an invinci- 
ble obstinacy with a despicably mean spirit, 
they weary alike your love and your hatred. 
My character, Lamia, was formed upon the 
maxims of the divine Augustus. When I was 
appointed Procurator of Judea, the world 
was already penetrated with the majestic ideal 
of the pax romana. No longer, as in the days 
of our internecine strife, were we witnesses 
to the sack of a province for the aggrandise- 
ment of a proconsul. I knew where my duty 
lay. I was careful that my actions should 
be governed by prudence and moderation. The 
gods are my witnesses that I was resolved 
upon mildness, and upon mildness only. Yet 
what did my benevolent intentions avail me? 
You were at my side, Lamia, when, at the 
outset of my career as ruler, the ‘first rebel- 
lion came to a head. Is there any need for 
me to recall the details to you? The garri- 
son had been transferred from Cesarea to 


at the maliciousness of fortune, resolved on sstake up its winter quarters at Jerusalem, 
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Upon the ensigns of the legionaries appeared 
the presentment of Cesar. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, who did not recognize the indwell- 
ing divinity of the Emperor, were scandalized 
at this, as though, when obedience is compul- 
sory, it were not less abject to obey a god 
than a man. The priests of their nation ap- 
peared before my tribunal imploring me with 
supercilious humility to have the ensigns re- 
moved from within the holy city. Out of 
reverence for the divine nature of Cesar and 
the majesty of the empire, I refused to com- 
ply. Then the rabble made common cause 
with the priests, and all around the preto- 
rium portentous cries of supplication arose. 
I ordered the soldiers to stack their spears 
in front of the tower of Antonia, and to pro- 
ceed, armed only with sticks like lictors, to 
disperse the insolent crowd. But, heedless of 
blows, the Jews continued their entreaties, and 
the more obstinate amongst them threw them- 
selves on the ground and, exposing their 
throats to the rods, deliberately courted death. 
You were a witness of my humiliation on that 
occasion, Lamia. By the order of Vitellius I 
was forced to send the insignia back to 
Cesarea. That disgrace I had certainly not 
merited. Before the immortal gods I swear 
that never once during my term of office did 
I flout justice and the laws. But I am grown 
old. My enemies and detractors are dead. I 
shall die unavenged. Who will now retrieve 
my character?” 

He moaned and lapsed into silence. Lamia 
replied— 

“That man is prudent who neither hopes 
nor fears anything from the uncertain events 
of the future. Does it matter in the least what 
estimate men may form of us hereafter? We 
ourselves are after all our own witnesses, and 
our own judges. You must rely, Pontius Pi- 
late, on the testimony you yourself bear to 
your own rectitude. Be content with your own 
personal respect and that of your friends. 
For the rest, we know that mildness by itself 
will not suffice for the work of government. 
There is but little room in the actions of 
public men for that indulgence of human 
frailty which the philosophers recommend.” 

“We'll say no more at present,” said Pon- 
tius. “The sulphurous fumes which rise from 
the Phlegrean plain are more powerful when 
the ground which exhales them is still warm 
beneath the sun’s rays. I must hasten on. 
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friend, I should wish to take advantage of 
my good fortune. Do me the favour, Lelius 
Lamia, to give me your company at supper at 
my house to-morrow. My house stands on the 
seashore, at the extreme end of the town in 
the direction of Misenum. You will easily 
recognize it by the porch which bears a paint- 
ing representing Orpheus surrounded by tigers 
and lions, whom he is charming with the 
strains from his lyre. 

“Till to-morrow, Lamia,” he repeated, as 
he climbed once more into his litter. “To- 
morrow we will talk about Judea.” 


The following day at the supper hour 
Lamia presented himself at the house of Pon- 
tius Pilate. Two couches only were in readi- 
ness for occupants. Creditably but simply 
equipped, the table held a silver service in 
which were set out beccaficos in honey, 
thrushes, oysters from the Lucrine lake, and 
lampreys from Sicily. As they proceeded with 
their repast, Pontius and Lamia interchanged 
inquiries with one another about their ail- 
ments, the symptoms cf which they described 
at considerable length, mutually emulous of 
communicating the various remedies which 
had been recommended to them. Then, con- 
gratulating themselves on being thrown to- 
gether once more at Baiz, they vied with 
one another in praise of the beauty of that 
enchanting coast and the mildness of the 
climate they enjoyed. Lamia was enthusiastic 
about the charms of the courtesans who fre- 
quented the seashore laden with golden orna- 
ments and trailing draperies of barbaric broid- 
ery. But the aged Procurator deplored the 
ostentation with which, by means of trumpery 
jewels and filmy garments, foreigners and even 
enemies of the empire beguiled the Romans of 
their gold. After a time they turned to the sub- 
ject of the great engineering feats that had been 
accomplished in the country; the prodigious 
bridge constructed by Caius between Puteoli 
and Baiz, and the canals which Augustus ex- 
cavated to convey the waters of the ocean 
to Lake Avernus and the Lucrine lake. 

“T also,” said Pontius, with a sigh, “I also 
wished to set afoot public works of great 
utility. When, for my sins, I was appointed 
Governor of Judza, I conceived the idea of 
furnishing Jerusalem with an abundant supply 
of pure water by means of an aqueduct. The 
elevation of the levels, the proportionate 


Adieu! But now that I have rediscovered ass capacity of the various parts, the gradient 
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for the brazen reservoirs to which the distribu- 
tion pipes were to be fixed—I had gone into 
every detail, and decided everything for my- 
self with the assistance of mechanical experts. 
I had drawn up regulations for the superin- 
tendents so as to prevent individuals from 
making unauthorized depredations. The archi- 
tects and the workmen had their instructions. 
I gave orders for the commencement of opera- 
tions. But far from viewing with satisfaction 
the construction of that conduit, which was in- 
tended to carry to their town upon its massive 
arches not only water but health, the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem gave vent to lamentable 
outcries. They gathered tumultuously together, 
exclaiming against the sacrilege and impious- 
ness, and, hurling themselves upon the work- 
men, scattered the foundation stones. Can you 
picture to yourself, Lamia, a filthier set of 
barbarians? Nevertheless, Vitellius decided in 
their favour, and I received orders to put a 
stop to the work.” 

“Tt is a knotty point,” said Lamia, “how 
far one is justified in devising things for the 
commonweal against the will of the popu- 
lace.” 

Pontius Pilate continued as though he had 
not heard this interruption. 

“Refuse an aqueduct! What madness! But 
whatever is of Roman origin is distasteful to 
the Jews. In their eyes we are an unclean race, 
and our very presence appears a profanation 
to them. You will remember that they would 
never venture to enter the pretorium for fear 
of defiling themselves, and that I was con- 
sequently obliged to discharge my magisterial 
functions in an open-air tribunal on that mar- 
ble pavement your feet so often trod. 

“They fear us and they despise us. Yet is 
not Rome the mother and warden of all those 
peoples who nestle smiling upon her vener- 
able bosom? With her eagles in the van, peace 
and liberty have been carried to the very con- 
fines of the universe. Those whom we have 
subdued we look on as our friends, and we 
leave those conquered races, nay, we secure 
to them the permanence of their customs and 
their laws. Did Syria, aforetime rent asunder 
by its rabble of petty kings, ever even begin 
to taste of peace and prosperity until it sub- 
mitted to the armies of Pompey? And when 
Rome might have reaped a golden harvest as 
the price of her goodwill, did she lay hands 
on the hoards that swell the treasuries of 
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of Cybele at Pessinus, or the Morimene and 
Cilician sanctuaries of Jupiter, or the temple 
of the Jewish god at Jerusalem? Antioch, 
Palmyra, and Apamea, secure despite their 
wealth, and no longer in dread of the wan- 
dering Arab of the desert, have erected 
temples to the genius of Rome and the divine 
Cesar. The Jews alone hate and withstand us. 
They withhold their tribute till it is wrested 
from them, and obstinately rebel against mili- 
tary service.” 

“The Jews,” replied Lamia, “are profoundly 
attached to their ancient customs. They sus- 
pected you, unreasonably I admit, of a desire 
to abolish their laws and change their usages. 
Do not resent it, Pontius, if I say that you 
did not always act in such a way as to dis- 
perse their unfortunate illusion. It gratified 
you, despite your habitual self-restraint, to 
play: upon their fears, and more than once 
have I seen you betray in their presence the 
contempt with which their beliefs and re- 
ligious ceremonies inspired you. You irritated 
them particularly by giving instructions for 
the sacerdotal garments and ornaments oi 
their high priest to be kept in ward by your 
legionaries in the Antonine tower. One must 
admit that though they have never risen like 
us to an appreciation of things divine, the 
Jews celebrate rites which their very anti- 
quity renders venerable,” 

Pontius Pilate’ shrugged his shoulders. 

“They have very little exact knowledge of 
the nature of the gods,” he said. “They wor- 
ship Jupiter, yet they abstain from naming 
him or erecting a statue of him. They do not 
even adore him under the semblance of a rude 
stone, as certain of the Asiatic peoples are 
wont to do. They know nothing of Apollo, of 
Neptune, of Mars, nor of Pluto, nor of any 
goddess. At the same time, I am convinced 
that in days gone by they worshipped Venus. 
For even to this day their women bring doves 
to the altar as victims; and you know as well 
as I that the dealers who trade beneath the 
arcades of their temple supply those birds in 
couples for sacrifice. I have even been told 
that on one occasion some madman proceeded 
to overturn the stalls bearing these offerings, 
and their owners with them. The priests raised 
an outcry about it, and looked on it as a 
case of sacrilege. I am of opinion that their 
custom of sacrificing turtle-doves was _ insti- 
tuted in honour of Venus. Why are you laugh- 


barbaric temples? Did she despoil the shrine s5ing, Lamia?” 
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“T was laughing,” said Lamia, “at an amus- 
ing idea which, I hardly know how, just oc- 
curred to me. I was thinking that perchance 
some day the Jupiter of the Jews might come 
to Rome and vent his fury upon you. Why 
should he not? Asia and Africa have already 
enriched us with a considerable number of 
gods. We have seen temples in honour of Isis 
and the dog-faced Anubis erected in Rome. 
In the public squares, and even on the race- 
courses, you may run across the Bona Dea 
of the Syrians mounted on an ass. And did 
you never hear how, in the reign of Tiberius, 
a young patrician passed himself off as the 
horned Jupiter of the Egyptians, Jupiter Am- 
mon, and in this disguise procured the favours 
of an illustrious lady who was too virtuous to 
deny anything to a god? Beware, Pontius, lest 
the invisible Jupiter of the Jews disembark 
some day on the quay at Ostia!” 

At the idea of a god coming out of Judea, 
a fleeting smile played over the severe coun- 
tenance of the Procurator. Then he replied 
gravely— 

“How would the Jews manage to impose 
their sacred law on outside peoples when they 
are in a perpetual state of tumult amongst 
themselves as to the interpretation of that 
law? You have seen them yourselves, Lamia, 
in the public squares, split up into twenty 
rival parties, with staves in their hands, abus- 
ing each other and clutching one another by 
the beard. You have seen them on the steps 
of the temple, tearing their filthy garments as 
a symbol of lamentation, with some wretched 
creature in a frenzy of prophetic exaltation 
in their midst. They have never realized that 
it is possible to discuss peacefully and with 
an even mind those matters concerning the 
divine which yet are hidden from the profane 
and wrapped in uncertainty. For the nature 
of the immortal gods remains hidden from us, 
and we cannot arrive at a knowledge of it. 
Though I am of opinion, none the less, that 
it is a prudent thing to believe in the provi- 
dence of the gods. But the Jews are devoid 
of philosophy, and cannot tolerate any diver- 
sity of opinions. On the contrary, they judge 
worthy of the extreme penalty all those who 
on divine subjects profess opinions opposed 
to their law. And as, since the genius of 
Rome has towered over them, capital sen- 
tences pronounced by their own tribunals can 
only be carried out with the sanction of the 
proconsul or the procurator, they harry the 


Roman magistrate at any hour to procure his 
signature to their baleful decrees, they be- 
siege the pretorium with their cries of ‘Death!’ 
A hundred times, at least, have I known them, 
s mustered, rich and poor together, all united 
under their priests, make a furious onslaught 
on my ivory chair, seizing me by the skirts 
of my robe, by the thongs of my sandals, 
and all to demand of me—nay, to exact from 
1o me—the death sentence on some unfortunate 
whose guilt I failed to perceive, and as to 
whom I could only pronounce that he was as 
mad as his accusers. A hundred times, do I 
say! Not a hundred, but every day and all 
15 day. Yet it was my duty to execute their law 
as if it were ours, since I was appointed by 
Rome not for the destruction, but for the 
upholding of their customs, and over them I 
had the power of the rod and the axe. At the 
20 Outset of my term of office I endeavoured 
to persuade them to hear reason; I attempted 
to snatch their miserable victims from death. 
But this show of mildness only irritated them 
the more; they demanded their prey, fighting 


25 around me like a horde of vultures with wing 


and beak. Their priests reported to Cesar 
that I was violating their law, and their ap- 
peals, supported by Vitellius, drew down upon 
me a severe reprimand. How many times did 
30 I long, as the Greeks used to say, to dispatch 
accusers and accused in one convoy to the 
crows! 
“Do not imagine, Lamia, that I nourish the 
rancour of the discomfited, the wrath of the 
35 superannuated, against a people which in my 
person has prevailed against both Rome and 
tranquillity. But I foresee the extremity to 
which sooner or later they will reduce us. 
Since we cannot govern them, we shall be 
4o driven to destroy them. Never doubt it. Al- 
ways in a state of insubordination, brewing 
rebellion in their inflammatory minds, they 
will one day burst forth upon us with a fury 
beside which the wrath of the Numidians and 
45the mutterings of the Parthians are mere child’s 
play. They are secretly nourishing prepos- 
terous hopes, and madly premeditating our 
ruin. How can it be otherwise, when, on the 
strength of an oracle, they are living in ex- 
sopectation of the coming of a prince of their 
own blood whose kingdom shall extend over 
the whole earth? There are no half measures 
with such a people. They must be extermi- 
nated. Jerusalem must be laid waste to the 
ssvery foundation. Perchance, old as I am, it 
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may be granted me to behold the day when 
her walls shall fall and the flames shall en- 
velop her houses, when her inhabitants shall 
pass under the edge of the sword, when salt 
shall be strown on the place where once the 
temple stood. And in that day I shall at 
length be justified.” 

Lamia exerted himself to lead the conversa- 
tion back to a less acrimonious note. 

“Pontius,” he said, “it is not difficult for 
me to understand both your long-standing 
resentment and your sinister forebodings. 
Truly, what you have experienced of the 
character of the Jews is nothing to their ad- 
vantage. But I lived in Jerusalem as an in- 
terested onlooker, and mingled freely with the 
people, and I succeeded in detecting certain 
obscure virtues in these rude folk which were 
altogether hidden from you. I have met Jews 


who were all mildness, whose simple man- 2 


ners and faithfulness of heart recalled to me 
what our poets have related concerning the 
Spartan lawgiver. And you yourself, Pontius, 
have seen perish beneath the cudgels of your 
legionaries simple-minded men who have died 
for a cause they believed to be just without 
revealing their names. Such men do not de- 
serve our contempt. I am saying this because 
it is desirable in all things to preserve modera- 


ny 


tions as one may enter into with them would 
be of little account were it not that they 
habituate the body to a humiliating effemi- 
nacy. Let me. tell you that you have been too 
liberal in your offerings to the Venus of the 
Market-place; and what, above all, I blame in 
you is that you have not married in compli- 
ance with the law and given children to the 
Republic, as every good citizen is bound to 
do.” 

But the man who had suffered exile under 
Tiberius was no longer listening to the vener- 
able magistrate. Having tossed off his cup of 
Falernian, he was smiling at some image visi- 
ble to his eye alone. 

After a moment’s silence he resumed in a 
very deep voice, which rose in pitch by little 
and little— 

“With what languorous grace they dance, 
those Syrian women! I knew a Jewess at 
Jerusalem who used to dance in a poky little 
room, on a threadbare carpet, by the light 
of one smoky little lamp, waving her arms 
as she clanged her cymbals. Her loins arched, 


5 her head thrown back, and, as it were, dragged 


down by the weight of her heavy red hair, her 
eyes swimming with voluptuousness, eager, 
languishing, compliant, she would have made 
Cleopatra herself grow pale with envy. I was 


tion and an even mind. But I own that I never3o in love with her barbaric dances, her voice 


experienced any lively sympathy for the Jews. 
The Jewesses, on the contrary, I found ex- 
tremely pleasing. I was young then, and the 
Syrian women stirred all my senses to re- 


sponse. Their ruddy lips, their liquid eyes 35 


that shone in the shade, their sleepy gaze 
pierced me to the very marrow. Painted and 
stained, smelling of nard and myrrh, steeped 
in odours, their physical attractions are both 
rare and delightful.” 

Pontius listened impatiently to these praises. 

“T was not the kind of man to fall into the 
snares of the Jewish women,” he said; “and 
since you have opened the subject yourself, 
Lamia, I was never able to approve of your 
laxity. If I did not express with sufficient 
emphasis formerly how culpable I held you 
for having intrigued at Rome with the wife of 
a man of consular rank, it was because you 
were then enduring heavy penance for your 
misdoings. Marriage from the patrician point 
of view is a sacred tie; it is one of the in- 
stitutions which are the support of Rome. 
As to foreign women and slaves, such rela- 


—a little raucous and yet so sweet—her at- 
mosphere of incense, the semi-somnolescent 
state in which she seemed to live. I followed 
her everywhere. I mixed with the vile rabble 
of soldiers, conjurers, and extortioners with 
which she was surrounded. One day, however, 
she disappeared, and I saw her no more. Long 
did I seek her in disreputable alleys and 
taverns. It was more difficult to learn to do 
without her than to lose the taste for Greek 
wine. Some months after I lost sight of her, 
I learned by chance that she had attached 
herself to a small company of men and 
women who were followers of a young Gali- 
lean thaumaturgist. His name was Jesus; he 
came from Nazareth, and he was crucified for 
some crime, I don’t quite know what. Pontius, 
do you remember anything about the man?” 

Pontius Pilate contracted his brows, and 
his hand rose to his forehead in the attitude 
of one who probes the deeps of memory. Then 
after a silence of some seconds— 

“Jesus?” he murmured, “Jesus—of Naza- 
reth? I cannot call him to mind.” 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM NIETZSCHE 
(1844-1900) 


Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, the son of a 
minister of the gospel, was born in Roécken, Prus- 
sia. His father’s early death surrendered him to 
the care of pious and puritanical women, who 
humored and petted him and encouraged his 
Icaning towards solitariness and piety. At eight- 
een he lost his religious faith and ever after- 
wards attacked Christianity with rabid bitter- 
ness, This religion, in his estimation, inculcated 
pity, submission, and humility—characteristics 
of weak and sickly men in need of protection 
and therefore a religious faith suitable only for 
slaves. He made his sister promise him that she 
would allow no priest to utter falsehoods at his 
grave; he preferred to descend into his tomb 
as an honest pagan. In 1869, at the age of 
twenty-five he became professor of classical phil- 
ology at the University of Basle in Switzerland; 
but failing health compelled his retirement in 
1879. The next ten years he spent at various 
health resorts. During this period he wrote a 
number of revolutionary books in an outstand- 
ingly brilliant style. He suffered a complete 
mental and physical breakdown in 1888 and died 
In’ 1900) 

Thus Spake Zarathustra consists of discourses 


ZARATHUSTRA’S PROLOGUE 


When Zarathustra was thirty years old, he 
left his home and the lake of his home, and 
went into the mountains. There he enjoyed 
his spirit, and his solitude, and for ten years 
did not weary of it. But at last his heart 
changed,—and rising one morning with the 
rosy dawn, he went before the sun, and spake 
thus unto it: 

Thou great star! What would be thy happi- 
ness if thou hadst not those for whom thou 
shinest ! 

For ten years hast thou climbed hither unto 
my cave: thou wouldst have wearied of thy 
light and of the journey, had it not been for 
me. mine eagle, and my serpent. 
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But we awaited thee every morning, took 25 


from thee thine overflow, and blessed thee 
OVE TN 


in extraordinarily beautiful prose, delivered by a 
supposed Persian sage. Good and evil, announces 
Zarathustra, are purely relative: the strong man, 
actuated by his “will to power,” is justified in 
dominating and even enslaving his interiors. 
Democracy—herd-worship of mediocrity and 
herd-hatred of superiority—is mercilessly casti- 
gated; and an aristocracy of supermen, the 
outcome of good birth and eugenic breeding, is 
passionately advocated. 

Beyond Good and Evil and The Genealogy of 
Morals, both collections of brilliantly phrased 
aphorisms, are guide books of morals tor the 
superman, a man whose morality consists not of 
kindness, pity, and self-sacrifice but of strength; 
a man fearless rather than good, one who does 
not fear to do evil if such a course will further 
his purpose; in brief, a man above the conven- 
tional—and particularly Christian—concepts of 
good and evil. 

The translation of the selection from Thus 
Spake Zarathustra is that of Thomas Common, 
and the translation of the selections from Beyond 
Good and Evil is that of Helen .Zimmern, re- 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


Lo! I am weary of my wisdom, like the 
bee that hath gathered too much honey; I 
need hands outstretched to take it. 

I would fain bestow and distribute, until 
the wise have once more become joyous in 
their folly, and the poor happy in their 
riches. 

Therefore must I descend into the deep: as 
thou dost in the evening, when thou goest 
behind the sea, and givest light also to the 
nether-world, thou exuberant star! 

Like thee must I go down, as men say, to 
whom I shall descend. 

Bless me, then, thou tranquil eye. that canst 
behold even the greatest happiness without 
envy ! 

Bless the cup that is about to overflow, 
that the water may flow golden out of it, and 
carry everywhere the reflection of thy bliss! 

Lo! This cup is again going to empty it- 
self, and Zarathustra is again going to be a 
man. 
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Thus began Zarathustra’s down-going. Go not to men, but stay in the forest! Go 
rather to the animals! Why not be like me— 
II a bear amongst bears. a bird amongst birds?” 


“And what doth the saint in the forest?” 
Zarathustra went down the mountain alone, ; asked Zarathustra. 
no one meeting him. When he entered the The saint answered: “I make hymns ana 
forest, however, there suddenly stood before sing them; and in making hymns I laugh and 
him an old man, who had left his holy cot weep and mumble: thus do I praise God. 


to seek roots. And thus spake the old man to With singing, weeping, laughing, and mum- 
Zarathustra: ro bling do I praise the God who is my God. 
“No stranger to me is this wanderer: many But what dost thou bring us as a gift?” 
years ago passed he by. Zarathustra he was When Zarathustra had heard these words, 
called; but he hath altered. he bowed to the saint and said. ‘“‘What should 


Then thou carriedst thine ashes into the I have to give thee! Let me rather hurry 
mountains: wilt thou now carry thy fire into1; hence lest I take aught away from thee!”"— 
the valleys? Fearest thou not the incendiary’s And thus they parted from one another, the 


doom? old man and Zarathustra, laughing like school- 
Yea, I recognise Zarathustra. Pure is his boys. 

eye, and no loathing lurketh about his mouth. When Zarathustra was alone, however, he 

Goeth he not along like a dancer? 20 said to his heart: “Could it be possible! This 


Altered is Zarathustra; a child hath Zara- old saint in the forest hath not yet heard of 
thustra become; an awakened one is Zara- it, that God is dead!” 
thustra; what wilt thou do in the land of the 


sleepers? 
As in the sea hast thou lived in solitude, 2; III 
and it hath borne thee up. Alas, wilt thou now 
go ashore? Alas, wilt thou again drag thy When Zarathustra arrived at the nearest 
body thyself?” town which adjoineth the forest, he found 
Zarathustra answered: “I love mankind.” many people assembled in the market-place: 


“Why,” said the saint, “did I go into the 30 for it had been announced that a rope-dancer 
forest and the desert? Was it not because I would give a performance. And Zarathustra 


loved men far too well? spake thus unto the people: 

Now I love God: men, I do not love. Man I teach you the Superman. Man is some- 
is a thing too imperfect for me. Love to thing that is to be surpassed. What have ye 
man would be fatal to me.” 35 done to surpass man? 

Zarathustra answered: “What spake I of All beings hitherto have created something 
love! I am bringing gifts unto men.” beyond themselves: and ye want to be the 


“Give them nothing,” said the saint. “Take ebb of that great tide, and would rather go 
rather part of their load, and carry it along back to the beast than surpass man? 
with them—that will be most agreeable unto 40 What is the ape to man? A laughing-stock, 
them: if only it be agreeable unto thee! a thing of shame. And just the same shall 
If, however, thou wilt give unto them, give man be to the Superman: a laughing-stock, a 
them no more than an alms, and let them also __ thing of shame. 


beg for it!” Ye have made your way from the worm to 
“No,” replied Zarathustra, “I give no alms. 4sman, and much within you is still worm. 

I am not poor enough for that.” Once were ye apes, and even yet man is more 
The saint laughed at Zarathustra, and spake of an ape than any of the apes. 

thus: “Then see to it that they accept thy Even the wisest among you is only a dis- 


treasures! They are distrustful of anchorites, harmony and hybrid of plant and phantom. 

and do not believe that we come with gifts. so But do I bid you become phantoms or plants? 
The fall of our footsteps ringeth too hollow Lo, I teach you the Superman! 

through their streets. And just as at night, The Superman is the meaning of the earth. 

when they are in bed and hear a man abroad Let your will say: The Superman shall be 

long before sunrise, so they ask themselves the meaning of the earth! 

concerning us: Where goeth the thief? ss 1 conjure you, my brethren, remain true to 
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the earth, and believe not those who speak 
unto you of super-earthly hopes! Prisoners are 
they, whether they know it or not. 

Despisers of life are they, decaying ones 
and poisoned ones themselves, of whom the 
earth is weary: so away with them! 

Once blasphemy against God was the great- 
est blasphemy; but God died, and therewith 
also those blasphemers. To blaspheme the 
earth is now the dreadfulest sin, and to rate 
the heart of the unknowable higher than the 
meaning of the earth! 

Once the soul looked contemptuously on the 
body, and then that contempt was the supreme 
thing:—the soul wished the body meagre, 
ghastly, and famished. Thus it thought to 
escape from the body and the earth. 

Oh, that soul was itself meagre, ghastly, 
and famished; and cruelty was the delight of 
that soul! 

But ye, also, my brethren, tell me: What 
doth your body say about your soul? Is your 
soul not poverty and pollution and wretched 
self-complacency? 

Verily, a polluted stream is man. One must 
be a sea, to receive a polluted stream with- 
out becoming impure. 

Lo, I teach you the Superman: he is that 
sea; in him can your great contempt be sub- 
merged. 

What is the greatest thing ye can ex- 
perience? It is the hour of great contempt. 
The hour in which even your happiness be- 
cometh loathsome unto you, and so also your 
reason and virtue. 

The hour when ye say: “What good is my 
happiness! It is poverty and pollution and 
wretched self-complacency. But my happiness 
should justify existence itself!” 


The hour when ye say: “What good is my 40 


reason! Doth it long for knowledge as the 
lion for his food? It is poverty and pollution 
and wretched self-complacency!” 

The hour when ye say: “What good is my 


virtue! As yet, it hath not made me passionate. 45 


How weary I am of my good and my bad! 
It is all poverty and pollution and wretched 
self-complacency!” 

The hour when ye say: “What good is my 
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Have ye ever spoken thus? Have ye ever 
cried thus? Ah! would that I had heard you 
crying thus! 

It is not your sin—it is your self satisfac- 
tion that crieth unto heaven; your very spar- 
ingness in sin crieth unto heaven! 

Where is the lightning to lick you with its 
tongue? Where is the frenzy with which ye 
should be inoculated? 

Lo, I teach you the Superman: he is that 
lightning, he is that frenzy !— 

When Zarathustra had thus spoken, one 
of the people called out: ‘“We have now heard 
enough of the rope-dancer; it is time now for 
us to see him!” And all the people laughed at 
Zarathustra. But the rope-dancer, who thought 
the words applied to him, began his perform- 
ance. 


IV 


Zarathustra, however, looked at the people 
and wondered. Then he spake thus: 

Man is a rope stretched between the ani- 
mal and the Superman—a rope over an abyss. 

A dangerous crossing, a dangerous wayfar- 
ing, a dangerous looking-back, a dangerous 
trembling and halting. 

What is great in man is that he is a bridge 
and not a goal: what is lovable in man is that 
he is an over-going and a down-going. 

I love those that know not how to live 
except as down-goers, for they are the over- 
goers. 

I love the great despisers, because they are 
the great adorers, and arrows of longing for 
the other shore. 

I love those who do not first seek a rea- 
son beyond the stars for going down and 
being sacrifices, but sacrifice themselves to 
the earth, that the earth of the Superman 
may hereafter arrive. 

I love him who liveth in order to know, 
and seeketh to know in order that the Super- 
man may hereafter live. Thus seeketh he his 
own down-going. 

I love him who laboureth and inventeth, 
that he may build the house for the Superman, 
and prepare for him earth, animal, and plant: 


justice! I do not see that I am fervour and so for thus seeketh he his own down-going. 


fuel. The just, however, are fervour and fuel!” 


The hour when ye say: “What good is my 
pity! Is not pity the cross on which he is 
nailed who loveth man? But my pity is not 
a crucifixion.” 


I love him who loveth his virtue: for vir- 
tue is the will to down-going and an arrow of 
longing. 

I love him who reserveth no share of spirit 


55for himself, but wanteth to be wholly the 
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spirit of his virtue: thus walketh he as spirit 
over the bridge. 

I love him who maketh his virtue his incli- 
nation and destiny: thus, for the sake of his 


virtue, he is willing to live on, or live no s 


more. 

I love him who desireth not too many vir- 
tues. One virtue is more of a virtue than 
two, because it is more of a knot for one’s 
destiny to cling to. 

I love him whose soul is lavish, who want- 
eth no thanks and doth not give back: for 
he always bestoweth, and desireth not to keep 
for himself. 

I love him who is ashamed when the dice 
fall in his favour, and who then asketh: “Am 
I a dishonest player?’—for he is willing to 
succumb. 

I love him who scattereth golden words in 
advance of his deeds, and always doeth more 
than he promiseth: for he seeketh his own 
down-going. 

I love him who justifieth the future ones, 
and redeemeth the past ones: for he is will- 
ing to succumb through the present ones. 

I love him who chasteneth his God, be- 
cause he loveth his God: for he must succumb 
through the wrath of his God. 

I love him whose soul is deep even in the 


wounding, and may succumb through a small3o 


matter: 
bridge. 

I love him whose soul is so overfull that 
he forgetteth himself, and all things are in 


thus goeth he willingly over the 


him: thus all things become his down-going. 3s 


I love him who is of a free spirit and a 
free heart: thus is his head only the bowels 
of his heart; his heart, however, causeth his 
down-going. 


Must one first batter their ears, that they 
may learn to hear with their eyes? Must one 
clatter like kettledrums and penitential preach- 
ers? Or do théy only believe the stammerer? 

They have something whereof they are 
proud. What do they call it, that which maketh 
them proud? Culture, they call it; it distin- 
guisheth them from the goatherds. 

They dislike, therefore, to hear of “con- 


1o tempt” of themselves. So I will appeal to 


their pride. 
I will speak unto them of the most contemp- 
tible thing: that, however, is the last man!” 
And thus spake Zarathustra unto the 


5 people: 


It is time for man to fix his goal. It is 
time for man to plant the germ of his high- 
est hope. 

Still is his soil rich enough for it. But that 


20 soil will one day be poor and exhausted, and 


no lofty tree will any longer be able to grow 
thereon. 

Alas! there cometh the time when man will 
no longer launch the arrow of his longing be- 


zs yond man—and the string of his bow will 


have unlearned to whizz! 

I tell you: one must still have chaos in 
one, to give birth to a dancing star. I tell 
you: ye have still chaos in you. 

Alas! There cometh the time when man 
will no longer give birth to any star. Alas! 
There cometh the time of the most despicable 
man, who can no longer despise himself. 

Lo! I show you the last man. 

“What is love? What is creation? What 
is longing? What is a star?”—so asketh the 
last man and blinketh. 

The earth hath then become small, and 
on it there hoppeth the last man who maketh 


I love all who are like heavy drops falling 4o everything small. His species is ineradicable 


one by one out of the dark cloud that lower- 
eth over man: they herald the coming of 
the lightning, and succumb as heralds. 

Lo, I am a herald of the lightning, and a 


heavy drop out of the cloud: the lightning, ,; 


however, is the Superman. 


Vv 


When Zarathustra had spoken these words, 
he again looked at the people, and was silent. 
“There they stand,” said he to his heart; 
“there they laugh: they understand me not; 
I am not the mouth for these ears. 


like that. of the ground-flea; the last man 
liveth longest. 

“We have discovered happiness’”—say the 
last men, and: blink thereby. 

-They have left the regions where it is hard 
to'live; for they need warmth. One still loveth 
one’s neighbour and rubbeth against him; for 
one needeth warmth. 

Turning ill and being distrustful, they con- 


so sider sinful: they walk warily. He is a fool 


who ‘still stumbleth over stones or men! 

A little poison now and then: that maketh 
pleasant dreams. And much poison at last for 
a pleasant death. 

One still worketh, for work is a pastime. 
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But one is careful lest the pastime should out, and went rapidly after the first one. “Go 
hurt one. on, halt-foot,” cried his frightful voice, “go 

One no longer becometh poor or rich; both on, lazy-bones, interloper, sallow-face!—lest 
are too burdensome. Who still wanteth to I tickle thee with my heel! What dost thou 
rule? Who still wanteth to obey? Both are too s here between the towers? In the tower is the 
burdensome. place for thee, thou shouldst be locked up; 

No shepherd, and one herd! Every one to one better than thyself thou blockest the 
wanteth the same; every one is equal: he way!’”-—And with every word he came nearer 
who hath other sentiments goeth voluntarily and nearer the first one. When, however, he 


into the madhouse. to was but a step behind, there happened the 
“Formerly all the world was insane,’—say frightful thing which made every mouth mute 
the subtlest of them, and blink thereby. and every eye fixed:—he uttered a yell like 


They are clever and know all that hath a devil, and jumped over the other who was 
happened: so there is no end to their raillery. in his way. The latter, however, when he thvs 
People still fall out, but are soon reconciled 15s saw his rival triumph, lost at the same time 
—otherwise it spoileth their stomachs. his head and his footing on the rope; he 

They have their little pleasures for the threw his pole away, and shot downwards 
day, and their little pleasures for the night: faster than it, like an eddy of arms and legs, 


but they have a regard for health. into the depth. The marketplace and the peo- 
“We have discovered happiness,’—say the 2° ple were like the sea when the storm cometh 
last men, and blink thereby.— on: they all flew apart and in disorder, es- 
And here ended the first discourse of Zara- pecially where the body was about to fall. 
thustra, which is also called “The Prologue”: Zarathustra, however, remained standing, 


for at this point the shouting and mirth of and just beside him fell the body, badly in- 
the multitude interrupted him. “Give us this2s jured and disfigured, but not yet dead. After 
last man, O Zarathustra,’—they called out— a while consciousness returned to the shat- 
“make us into these last men! Then will we tered man, and he saw Zarathustra kneeling 
make thee a present of the Superman!” And _ beside him. “What art thou doing there?” 
all the people exulted and smacked their lips. said he at last, “I knew long ago that the 
Zarathustra, however, turned sad, and said tozo devil would trip me up. Now he draggeth me 


his heart: to hell: wilt thou prevent him?” 
“They understand me not: I am not the “On mine honour, my friend,’ answered 
mouth for these ears. Zarathustra, “there is nothing of all that 


Too long, perhaps, have I lived in the whereof thou speakest: there is no devil and 
mountains; too much have I hearkened unto3s no hell. Thy soul will be dead even sooner 
the brooks and trees: now do I speak unto’ than thy body: fear, therefore, nothing any 


them as unto the goatherds. more!” 

Calm is my soul, and clear, like the moun- The man looked up distrustfully. “If thou 
tains in the morning. But they think me cold,  speakest the truth,” said he, “I lose nothing 
and a mocker with terrible jests. 40 when I lose my life. I am not much more than 


And now do they look at me and laugh: an animal which hath been taught to dance 
and while they laugh they hate me too. There by blows and scanty fare.” 
is ice in their laughter.” “Not at all,” said Zarathustra, “thou hast 
made danger thy calling; therein there is noth- 
45 ing contemptible. Now thou perishest by thy 
Then, however, something happened which calling: therefore will I bury thee with mine 
made every mouth mute and every eye fixed. own hands.” 
In the meantime, of course, the rope-dancer When Zarathustra had said this, the dying 
had commenced his performance: he had _ one did not, reply further; but he moved his 
come out at a little door, and was going sohand as if he sought the hand of Zarathustra 
along the rope which was stretched between in gratitude. 
two towers, so that it hung above the market- 
place and the people. When he was just mid- 
across, the little door opened once more, and Meanwhile the evening came on, and the 
a gaudily-dressed fellow like a buffoon sprang <5 market-place veiled itself in gloom, Then the 
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people dispersed, for even curiosity and ter- 
ror become fatigued. Zarathustra, however, 
still sat beside the dead man on the ground, 
absorbed in thought: so he forgot the time. 
But at last it became night, and a cold wind 
blew upon the lonely one. Then arose Zara- 
thustra and said to his heart: 

Verily, a fine catch of fish hath Zarathustra 
made to-day! It is not a man he hath caught, 
but a corpse. 

Sombre is human life, and as yet without 
meaning: a buffoon may be fateful to it. 

I want to teach men the sense of their 
existence, which is the Superman, the light- 
ning out of the dark cloud—man. I 

But still am I far from them, and my sense 
speaketh not unto their sense. To men I am 
still something between a fool and a corpse. 

Gloomy is the night, gloomy are the ways 
of Zcrathustra. Come, thou cold and _ stiff 
companion! I shall carry thee to the place 
where I shall bury thee with mine own hands. 


VIII 
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When Zarathustra had said this to his heart, 
he put the corpse upon his shoulders and set 
out on his way. Yet had he not gone a hun- 
dred steps, when there stole a man up to 
him and whispered in his ear—and lo! he: 
that spake was the buffoon from the tower. 
“Leave this town, O Zarathustra,” said he, 
“there are too many here who hate thee. The 
good and just hate thee, and call thee their 


enemy and despiser; the believers in the 35 


orthodox belief hate thee, and call thee a 
danger to the multitude. It was thy good for- 
tune to be laughed at: and verily thou spakest 
like a buffoon. It was thy good fortune to as- 
sociate with the dead dog; by so humiliating 
thyself thou hast saved thy life to-day. De- 
part, however, from this town,—or to-morrow 
I shall jump over thee, a living man over a 
dead one.” And when he had said this, the 
buffoon vanished; Zarathustra, however, went 
on through the dark streets. 

At the gate of the town the grave-diggers 
met him: they shone their torch on his face, 
and, recognising Zarathustra, they sorely de- 
rided him. ‘‘Zarathustra is carrying away the 
dead dog: a fine thing that Zarathustra hath 
turned a grave-digger! For our hands are too - 
cleanly for that roast. Will Zarathustra steal 
the bite from the devil? Well then, good | 


uw 


better thief than Zarathustra!—he will steal 
them both, he will eat them both!” And they 
laughed among themselves, and put their heads 
together. 

Zarathustra made no answer thereto, but 
went on his way. When he had gone on for 
two hours, past forests and swamps, he had 
heard too much of the hungry howling of the 
wolves, and he himself became a-hungry. So 
he halted at a lonely house in which a light 
was burning. 

“Hunger attacketh me,” said Zarathustra, 
“like a robber. Among forests and swamps my 
hunger attacketh me, and late in the night. 

“Strange humours hath my hunger. Often it 
cometh to me only after a repast, and all day 
it hath failed to come: where hath it been?” 

And thereupon Zarathustra knocked at the 
door of the house. An old man appeared, who 
carried a light, and asked: “Who cometh unto 
me and my bad sleep?” 

“A living man and a dead one,” said Zara- 
thustra. “Give me something to eat and drink, 
I forgot it during the day. He that feedeth the 
hungry refresheth his own soul, saith wis- 
dom.” 

The old man withdrew, but came back im- 
mediately and offered Zarathustra bread and 
wine. “A bad country for the hungry,” said 
he; “that is why I live here. Animal and man 
come unto me, the anchorite. But bid thy 
companion eat and drink also, he is wearier 
than thou.” Zarathustra. answered: “My com- 
panion is dead; I shall hardly be able to 
persuade him to eat.” “That doth not con- 
cern me,” said the old man sullenly; “he that 
knocketh at my door must take what I offer 
him. Eat, and fare ye well!” 

Thereafter Zarathustra again went on for 


> 


4°two hours, trusting to the path and the light 


of the stars: for he was an experienced night- 
walker, and liked to look into the face of all 
that slept. When the morning dawned, how- 
ever, Zarathustra found himself in a thick 


45 forest, and no path was any longer visible. He 


then put the dead man in a hollow tree at 
‘his head—for he wanted to protect him from 
the wolves—and laid himself’ down on the 
ground and moss. And immediately he’ fell 


so asleep, tired in body, but with a tranquil soul. 
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Long ‘slept’ Zarathustra; and not only’ the 


luck te the repast! if only the devil is not a ss rosy dawn ‘passed ever his head, but also the 
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morning. At last, however, his eyes opened, 
and amazedly he gazed into the forest and the 
stillness, amazedly he gazed into himself. Then 
he arose quickly, like a seafarer who all at 
once seeth the land; and he shouted for joy: 
for he saw a new truth. And he spake thus 
to his heart: 

A light hath dawned upon me: I need com- 
panions—living ones; not dead companions 
and corpses, which I carry with me where I 
will. 

But I need living companions, who will 
follow me because they want to follow them- 
selves—and to the place where I will. 

A light hath dawned upon me. Not to the 
people is Zarathustra to speak, but to com- 
panions! Zarathustra shall not be the herd’s 
herdsman and hound! 

To allure many from the herd—for that 
purpose have I come. The people and the 
herd must be angry with me: a robber shall 
Zarathustra be called by the herdsmen. 

Herdsmen, I say, but they call themselves 
the good and just. Herdsmen, I say, but they 
call themselves the believers in the orthodox 25 
belief. 

Behold the good and just! Whom do they 
hate most? Him who breaketh up their tables 
of values, the breaker, the law-breaker:— 
he, however, is the creator. zo 
_ Behold the believers of all beliefs! Whom 

do they hate most? Him who breaketh up 
their tables of values, the breaker, the law- 
breaker:—he, however, is the creator. 

Companions, the creator seeketh, not 35 
corpses—and not herds or believers either. 
Fellow-creators the creator seeketh—those 
who grave new values on new tables. 

Companions, the creator seeketh, and fel- 
low-reapers: for everything is ripe for the 4° 
harvest with him. But he lacketh the hundred 
sickles: so he plucketh the ears of corn and 
is vexed. 

Companions, the creator seeketh, and such 
as know how to whet their sickles. Destroyers, 45 
will they be called, and despisers of good and 
evil. But they are the reapers and rejoicers. 

Fellow-creators, Zarathustra seeketh; fel- 
low-reapers and fellow-rejoicers, Zarathustra 
seeketh: what hath he to do with herds and so 
herdsmen and corpses! 

And thou, my first companion, rest in 
peace! Well have I buried thee in thy hollow 
tree; well have I hid thee from the wolves. 

But I part from thee; the time hath arrived..ss 


un 


10 
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’Twixt rosy dawn and rosy dawn there came 
unto me a new truth. 

I am not to be a herdsman, I am not to be 
a grave-digger. Not any more will I discourse 
unto the people; for the last time have I 
spoken unto the dead. 

With the creators, the reapers, and the re- 
joicers will I associate: the rainbow will I 
show them, and all the stairs to the Super- 
man. 

To the lone-dwellers will I sing my song, 
and to the twain-dwellers; and unto him who 
hath still ears for the unheard, will I make the 
heart heavy with my happiness. 

I make for my goal, I follow my course; 
over the loitering and tardy will I leap. Thus 
let my on-going be their down-going! 


xX 


This had Zarathustra said to his heart when 
the sun stood at noon-tide. Then he looked 
inquiringly aloft,—for he heard above him 
the sharp call of a bird. And behold! An eagle 
swept through the air in wide circles, and 
on it hung a serpent, not like a prey, but like 
a friend; for it kept itself coiled round the 
eagle’s neck. 

“They are mine animals, 
and rejoiced in his heart. 

“The proudest animal under the sun, and 
the wisest animal under the sun,—they have 
come out to reconnoitre. 

They want to know whether Zarathustra 
still liveth. Verily, do I still live? 

More dangerous have I found it among men 
than among animals; in dangerous paths goeth 
Zarathustra. Let mine animals lead me!”’ 

When Zarathustra had said this, he remem- 
bered the words of the saint in the forest. 
Then he sighed and spake thus to his heart: 

“Would that I were wiser!’ Would that I 
were wise from the very heart, like my ser- 
pent! 

But I am asking the impossible. Therefore do 
I ask my pride to go always with my wisdom! 

And if my wisdom should some day for- 
sake me:—alas! it loveth to fly away!—may 
my pride then fly with my folly!” 


” 


said Zarathustra, 


Thus began Zarathustra’s down-going. 


BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL 


One must subject oneself to one’s own tests 
that one is destined for independence and 
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command, and do so at the right time. One 
must not avoid one’s tests, although they con- 
stitute perhaps the most dangerous game one 
can play, and are in the end tests made only 
before ourselves and before no other judge. 
Not to cleave to any person, be it even the 
dearest—every person is a prison and also 
a recess. Not to cleave to a fatherland, be 
it even the most suffering and necessitous— 
it is even less difficult to detach one’s heart 
from a victorious fatherland. Not to cleave to 
a sympathy, be it even for higher men, into 
whose peculiar torture and _ helplessness 
chance has given us an insight. Not to cleave 
to a science, though it tempt one with the 
most valuable discoveries, apparently specially 
reserved for ws. Not to cleave to one’s own 
liberation, to the voluptuous distance and re- 
moteness of the bird, which always flies far- 
ther aloft in order always to see more under 
it—the danger of the flier. Not to cleave to 
our own virtues, nor become as a whole a vic- 
tim to any of our specialties, to our “hos- 
pitality” for instance, which is the danger of 
dangers for highly developed and wealthy 
souls, who deal prodigally, almost indifferently 
with themselves, and push the virtue of 
liberality so far that it becomes a vice. One 
must know how to conserve oneself—the best 
test of independence. 


The philosopher, as we free spirits under- 


stand him—as the man of the greatest re-°° 


sponsibility, who has the conscience for the 
general development of mankind,—will use 
religion for his disciplining and educating 
work, just as he will use the contemporary 
political and economic conditions. The select- 
ing and disciplining influence—destructive, as 
well as creative and fashioning—which can be 
exercised by means of religion is manifold and 
varied, according to the sort of people placed 
under its spell and protection. For those who 
are strong and independent, destined and 
trained to command, in whom the judgment 
and skill of a ruling race are incorporated, re- 
ligion is an additional means for overcom- 
ing resistance in the exercise of authority— 
as a bond which binds rulers and subjects 
in common, betraying and surrendering to the 
former the conscience of the latter, and their 
inmost heart, which would fain escape obedi- 


of noble origin, if by virtue of superior spirit- 
uality they should incline to a more retired 
and contemplative life, reserving to them- 
selves only the more refined forms of govern- 
ment (over chosen disciples or members of 
an order), religion itself may be used as a 
means for obtaining peace from the noise and 
trouble of managing grosser affairs, and for 
securing immunity from the wnavoidable filth 
of all political agitation. The Brahmins, for in- 
stance, understood this fact. With the help 
of a religious organisation, they secured to 
themselves the power of nominating kings for 
the people, while their sent*ments prompted 
them to keep apart and outside, as men with 
a higher and super-regal mission. At the same 
time religion gives inducement and oppor- 
tunity to some of the subjects to qualify 
themselves for future ruling and commanding: 
the slowly ascending ranks and classes, in 
which, through fortunate marriage customs, 
volitional power and delight in self-control 
are on the increase. To them religion offers 
sufficient incentives and temptations to aspire 
to higher intellectuality, and to experience 
the sentiments of authoritative self-control, 
of silence, and of solitude. Asceticism and 
Puritanism are almost indispensable means 
of educating and ennobling a race which seeks 
to rise above its hereditary baseness and work 
itself upward to future supremacy. And finally, 
to ordinary men, to the majority of the people, 
who exist for service and general utlity, and 
are so far entitled to exist, religion gives in- 
valuable contentedness with their lot and condi- 
tion, peace of heart, ennoblement of obedi- 
ence, additional social happiness and sympa- 
thy, with something of transfiguration and 
embellishment, something of justification of 
all the commonplaceness, all the meanness, 
all the semi-animal poverty of their souls. Re- 
ligion, together with the religious significance 
of life, sheds sunshine over such perpetually 
harassed men, and makes even their own aspect 
endurable to them; it operates upon them as 
the Epicurean philosophy usually operates upon 
sufferers of a higher order, in a refreshing and 
refining manner, almost turning suffering to 
account, and in the end even hallowing and 
vindicating it. There is perhaps nothing so ad- 
mirable in Christianity and Buddhism as their 
art of teaching even the lowest to elevate 
themselves by piety to a seemingly higher 
order of things, and thereby to retain their 


ence. And in the case of the unique natures 55 satisfaction with the actual world in which 
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they find it difficult enough to live—this very 
difficulty being necessary. 


Inasmuch as in all ages, as long as man- 
kind has existed, there have also been human 
herds (family alliances, communities, tribes, 
peoples, states, churches), and always a great 


number who obey in proportion to the small 1o 


number who command—in view, therefore, of 
the fact that obedience has been most prac- 
tised and fostered among mankind hitherto, 
one may reasonably suppose that, generally 


speaking, the need thereof is now innate inrs 


every one, as a kind of formal conscience 
which gives the command: “Thou shalt un- 
conditionally do something, unconditionally 
refrain from something”; in short, “Thou 


shalt.” This need tries to satisfy itself and2zo 


to fill its form with a content; according to 
its strength, impatience, and eagerness, it 
at once seizes aS an omnivorous appetite with 
little selection, and accepts whatever is 


shouted into its ear by all sorts of com-2s 


manders—parents, teachers, laws, class prej- 
udices, or public opinion. The extraordinary 
limitation of human development, the hesi- 
tation, protractedness, frequent retrogression, 


and turning thereof, is attributable to the so 


fact that the herd-instinct of obedience is 
transmitted best, and at the cost of the art 
of command. If one imagine this instinct in- 
creasing to its greatest extent, commanders 


and independent individuals will finally be 35 


lacking altogether; or they will suffer inwardly 
from a bad conscience, and will have to im- 
pose a deception on themselves in the first 
place in order to be able to command: just as 


if they also were only obeying. This condi- 40 


tion of things actually exists in Europe at 
present—I call it the moral hypocrisy of the 
commanding class. They know no other way 
of protecting themselves from their bad con- 
science than by playing the role of executors 
of older and higher orders (of predecessors, 
of the constitution, of justice, of the law, or 
of God himself), or they even justify them- 
selves by maxims from the current opinions 
of the herd, as “first servants of their people,” 
or “instruments of the public weal.’ On the 
other hand, the gregarious European man 
nowadays assumes an air as if he were the 
only kind of man that is allowable; he glori- 


un 


ness, deference, industry, temperance, mod- 
esty, indulgence, sympathy, by virtue of which 
he is gentle, endurable, and useful to the herd, 
as the peculiarly human virtues. In cases, 
however, where it is believed that the leader 
and bell-wether cannot be dispensed with, at- 
tempt after attempt is made nowadays to re- 
place commanders by the summing together 
of clever gregarious men: all representative 
constitutions, for example, are of this origin. 
In spite of all, what a blessing, what a deliver- 
ance from a weight becoming unendurable, is 
the appearance of an absolute ruler for these 
gregarious Europeans—of this fact the effect 
of the appearance of Napoleon was the last 
great proof: the history of the influence of 
Napoleon is almost the history of the higher 
happiness to which the entire century has 
attained in its worthiest individuals and 
periods. 


I insist upon it that people finally cease 
confounding philosophical workers, and in 
general scientific men, with philosophers— 
that precisely here one should strictly give 
“each his own,’ and not give those far too 
much, these far too little. It may be necessary 
for the education of the real philosopher 
that he himself should have once stood upon 
all those steps upon which his servants, the 
scientific workers of philosophy, remain stand- 
ing, and must remain standing: he himself 
must perhaps have been critic, and dogmatist, 
and historian, and besides, poet, and collector, 
and traveller, and riddle reader and moralist, 
and seer, and “free spirit,” and almost every- 
thing, in order to traverse the whole range of 
human values and estimations, and that he 
may be able with a variety of eyes and con- 
sciences to look from a height to any distance, 
from a depth up to any height, from a nook 
into any expanse. But all these are only 


45 preliminary conditions for his task; this task 


itself demands something else—it requires him 
to create values. The philosophical workers, 
after the excellent pattern of Kant and Hegel, 
have to fix and formalise some great existing 


so body of valuations—that is to say, former 


determinations of value, creations of value, 
which have become prevalent, and are for a 
time called “truths’’-—whether in the domain 
of the logical, the political (moral), or thé ar- 


fies his qualities, such as public spirit, kind- ss ¢istic. It is for these investigators to make 
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whatever has happened and has been esteemed 
hitherto, conspicuous, conceivable, intelligible, 
and manageable, to shorten everything long, 
even “time” itself, and to subjugate the en- 
tire past: an immense and wonderful task, 
in the carrying out of which all refined pride, 
all tenacious will, can surely find satisfaction. 
The real philosophers, however, are command- 
ers and law-givers; they say: “Thus shall it 


be!” They determine first the Whither and 10 


the Why of mankind, and thereby set aside the 
previous labour of all philosophical workers, 
and all subjugators of the past—they grasp 
at the future with a creative hand, and what- 


ever is and was, becomes for them thereby a 15 


means, an instrument, and a hammer. Their 
“knowing” is creating, their creating is a law- 
giving, their will to truth is—Wull to Power. 
—Are there at present such philosophers? 


Have there ever been such. philosophers? zo 


Must there not be such philosophers some 
GENE? Sida b 


2 
Learning alters us, it does what all nourish- 
ment does that does not merely ‘conserve’ — 
as the physiologist knows. But at the bottom 
of our souls, quite “down below,” there is cer- 


tainly something unteachable, a granite of 30 


spiritual fate, of predetermined decision and 
answer to predetermined, chosen questions. In 
each cardinal problem there speaks an un- 
changeable “I am this’’; a thinker cannot learn 


anew about man and woman, for instance, but 35 


can only learn fully—he can only follow to 
the end what is “fixed” about them in himself. 
Occasionally we find certain solutions of prob- 
‘lems which make strong beliefs for us; per- 


haps they are henceforth called “convictions.” 40 


Later on—one sees in them only footsteps to 
self-knowledge, guide-posts to the problem 
which we ourselves are—or more correctly to 
the great stupidity which we embody, our 


spiritual fate, the unteachable in us, quite 45 


“down below.”—In view of this liberal com- 
pliment which I have just paid myself, per- 
mission will perhaps be more readily allowed 
me to utter some truths about “woman as 


she is,” provided that it is known at the out- so 


set how literally they are merely—my truths. 


Woman wishes to be independent, and there- 


un 


as she is’—this is one of the worst develop- 
ments of the general uglifying of Europe. For 
what must these clumsy attempts of feminine 
scientificality and self-exposure bring to light! 


s Woman has so much cause for shame; in 


woman there is so much pedantry, superficial- 
ity, schoolmasterliness, petty presumption, un- 
bridledness, and indiscretion concealed—study 
only woman’s behaviour towards children!— 
which has really been best restrained and 
dominated hitherto by the fear of man. Alas, 
if ever the “eternally tedious in woman’—she 
has plenty of it!—is allowed to venture forth! 
if she begins radically and on principle to un- 
learn her wisdom and art—of charming, of 
playing, of frightening away sorrow, of alle- 
viating and taking easily; if she forgets her 
delicate aptitude for agreeable desires! Fe- 
male voices are already raised, which, by 
Saint Aristophanes! make one afraid:—with 
medical explicitness it is stated in a threaten- 
ing manner what woman first and last requires 
from man. Is it not in the very worst taste 
that woman thus sets herself up to be scien- 
tific? Enlightenment hitherto has fortunately 
been men’s affair, men’s gift—we remained 
therewith “among ourselves”; and in the end, 
in view of all that women write about 
“woman,” we may well have considerable 
doubt as to whether woman really desires 
enlightenment about herself—and can desire 
it. If woman does not thereby seek a new 
ornament for herself—I believe ornamenta- 
tion belongs to the eternally feminine?—why, 
then, she wishes to make herself feared: per- 
haps she thereby wishes to get the mastery. 
But she does not want truth—what does 
woman care for truth? From the very first 
nothing is more foreign, more repugnant, or 
hostile to woman than truth—her great art is 
falsehood, her chief concern is appearance 
and beauty. Let us confess it, we men: we 
honour and love this very art and this very 
instinct in woman: we who have the hard task, 
and for our recreation gladly seek the com- 
pany of beings under whose hands, glances, 
and delicate follies, our seriousness, our grav- 
ity, and profundity appear almost like fol- 
lies to us. Finally, I ask the question: Did a 
woman herself ever acknowledge profundity in 
a woman’s mind, or justice in a woman’s 


heart? And is it not true that, on the whole, 


“woman” has hitherto been most despised by 
woman herself, and not at all by us?—We 


fore she begins to enlighten men about “womanss men desire that woman should not continue 
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to compromise herself by enlightening us; 
‘Just as it was man’s care and the considera- 
tion for woman, when the church decreed: 
mulier taceat in ecclesia. It was to the benefit 
of woman when Napoleon gave the too 
eloquent Madame de Staél to understand: 
mulier taceat in politicis!—and in my opin- 
ion, he is a true friend of woman who calls 
out to women to-day: mulier taceat de 
muliere ! 


Man, a complex, mendacious, artful, and in- 
scrutable animal, uncanny to the other animals 
by his artifice and sagacity, rather than by his 
strength, has invented the good conscience in 
order finally to enjoy his soul as something 
simple; and the whole of morality is a long, 
audacious falsification, by virtue of which 
generally enjoyment at the sight of the soul 


becomes possible. From this point of view 
there is perhaps much more in the conception 
of “art” than is generally believed. 


A philosopher: that is a man who constantly 
experiences, sees, hears, suspects, hopes, and 
10 dreams extraordinary things; who is struck by 
his own thoughts as if they came from the 
outside, from above and below, as a species 
of events and lightning-flashes peculiar to him; 
who is perhaps himself a storm pregnant with 
™ new lightnings; a portentous man, around 
whom there is always rumbling and mumbling 
and gaping and something uncanny going on. 
A philosopher: alas, a being who often runs 
away from himself, is often afraid of himself 


20-——but whose curiosity always makes him 


“come to himself” again. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
(1850-1893) 


Guy de Maupassant is the creator of the mod- 
ern short story. Many of his tales are mere 
sketches; many are constructed in a most work- 
manlike manner with admirable economy of 
means. Some of his themes strike English readers 
as trivial; others frankly unpleasant, if not re- 
volting. His manner is so varied, however, that 
every reader may find tales to suit his taste. 
De Maupassant is also the author of two in- 
teresting novels, Bel Ami and Une Vie, and of an 
excellent essay on the theory of the novel. 


THE PIECE OF STRING 


It was market-day, and from all the country 
round Goderville the peasants and their wives 
were coming toward the town. The men 
walked slowly, throwing the whole body for- 
ward at every step of their long, crooked 
legs. They were deformed from pushing the 
plough which makes the left shoulder higher, 
and bends their figures sideways; from reap- 
ing the grain, when they have to spread their 
legs so as to keep on their feet. Their 
starched blue blouses, glossy as though var- 
nished, ornamented at collar and cuffs with a 
little embroidered design and blown out 
around their bony bodies, looked very much 
like balloons about to soar, whence issued two 
arms and two feet. 

Some of these fellows dragged a cow or a 
calf at the end of a rope. And just behind 
the animal followed their wives beating it over 
the back with a leaf-covered branch to hasten 
its pace, and carrying large baskets out of 
which protruded the heads of chickens or 


ducks. These women walked more quickly 2 


and energetically than the men, with their 
erect, dried-up figures, adorned with scanty lit- 
tle shawls pinned over their flat bosoms, and 
their heads wrapped round with a white cloth, 


20 


enclosing the hair and surmounted by a30 


cap. 

Now a char-a-banc passed by, jogging along 
behind a nag and shaking up strangely the two 
men on the seat, and the woman at the bottom 


In many of his short stories de Maupassant 
presents a mood or a situation from an impres- 
sionistic point of view. He was impressed with 
the selfishness and meanness of the majority of 
people and ironic situations of life. He observed 
that so often sacrifices were useless and motives 
were misunderstood. Many readers find his treat- 
ment of these subjects cynical and harsh. 

The translation of the following stories is that 
of The Modern Library used with permission 
of The Modern Library, Inc. 


of the cart who held fast to its sides to lessen 
the hard jolting. 

In the market-place at Goderville was a 
great crowd, a mingled multitude of men and 
beasts. The horns of cattle, the high, long- 
napped hats of wealthy peasants, the head- 
dresses of the women came to the surface of 
that sea. And the sharp, shrill, barking voices 
made a continuous, wild din, while above it 
occasionally rose a huge burst of laughter from 
the sturdy lungs of a merry peasant or a pro- 
longed bellow from a cow tied fast to the 
wall of a house. 

It all smelled of the stable, of milk, of hay 


- and of perspiration, giving off that half-human, 


half-animal odor which is peculiar to country 
folks. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just 
arrived at Goderville and was making his way 
toward the square when he perceived on the 
ground a little piece of string. Maitre Hauche- 
corne, economical as are all true Normans, 
reflected that everything was worth picking up 
which could be of any use, and he stooped 
down, but painfully, because he suffered from 
rheumatism. He took the bit of thin string 
from the ground and was carefully preparing 
to roll it up when he saw Maitre Malandain, 
the harness maker, on his doorstep staring 
at him. They had once had a quarrel about a 
halter, and they had borne each other malice 
ever since. Maitre Hauchecorne was overcome 
with a sort of shame at being seen by his 
enemy picking up a bit of string in the road. 
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He quickly hid it beneath his blouse and then 
slipped it into his breeches pocket, then pre- 
tended to be still looking for something on the 
ground which he did not discover and finally 
went off toward the market-place, his head 
bent forward and his body almost doubled in 
two by rheumatic pains. 

He was at once lost in the crowd, which 
kept moving about slowly and noisily as it 
chaffered and bargained. The peasants exam- 
ined the cows, went off, came back, always in 
doubt for fear of being cheated, never quite 
daring to decide, looking the seller square in the 
eye in the effort to discover the tricks of the 
man and the defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great 
baskets at their feet, had taken out the poul- 
try, which lay upon the ground, their legs 
tied together, with terrified eyes and scarlet 
combs. 

They listened to propositions, maintaining 
their prices in a decided manner with an im- 
passive face or perhaps deciding to accept the 
smaller price offered, suddenly calling out to 
the customer who was starting to go away: 

“All right, I'll let you have them, Mait’ An- 
thime.” 

Then, little by little, the square became 
empty, and when the Angelus struck midday 
those who lived at a distance poured into the 
inns. 

At Jourdain’s the great room was filled with 
eaters, just as the vast court was filled with 
vehicles of every sort——-wagons, gigs, chars- 
a-bancs, tilburies, innumerable vehicles which 
have no name, yellow with mud, misshapen, 
pieced together, raising their shafts to heaven 
like two arms, or it may be with their nose 
on the ground and their rear in the air. 

Just opposite to where the diners were at 
table the huge fireplace, with its bright flame, 
gave out a burning heat on the backs of those 
who sat at the right. Three spits were turn- 
ing, loaded with chickens, with pigeons and 
with joints of mutton, and a delectable odor 
of roast meat and of gravy flowing over crisp 
brown skin arose from the hearth, kindled 
merriment, caused mouths to water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eat- 
ing there at Mait’ Jourdain’s, the innkeeper’s, 
a dealer in horses also and a sharp fellow 
who had made a great deal of money in his 
day. 

The dishes were passed round, were emptied, 
as were the jugs of yellow cider. Every one 


30 


35 


told of his affairs, of his purchases and his 
sales. They exchanged news about the crops. 
The weather was good for greens, but too wet 
for grain. 
5 Suddenly the drum began to beat in the 
courtyard before the house. All, except some 
of the most indifferent, were on their feet at 
once and ran to the door, to the windows, 
their mouths full and napkins in their hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo 
he called forth in a jerky voice, pausing in the 
wrong places: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goder- 
ville and in general to all persons present at 
15 the market that there has been lost this morn- 

ing on the Beuzeville road, between nine and 

ten o’clock, a black leather pocketbook con- 
taining five hundred francs and_ business 
papers. You are requested to return it to the 


10 


20 mayor’s office at once or to Maitre Fortuné 


Houlbréque, of Manneville. There will be 
twenty francs reward.” 

‘- Then the man went away. They heard once 
more at a distance the dull beating of the 


2s drum and the faint voice of the crier. Then 


they all began to talk of this incident, reckon- 
ing up the chances which Maitre Houlbréque 
had of finding or of not finding his pocket- 
book again. 

The meal went on. They were finishing their 
coffee when the corporal of gendarmes ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

He asked: 

“Ts Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, here?” 

Maitre Hauchecorne, seated at the other 
end of the table, answered: 

“Here I am, here I am.” 

And he followed the corporal. 

The mayor was waiting for him, seated in an 
4o arm-chair. He was the notary of the place, a 

tall, grave man of pompous speech. 

“Maitre Hauchecorne,” said he, “this morn- 
ing on the Beuzeville road, you were seen to 
pick up the pocket-book lost by Maitre Houl- 

4s bréque, of Manneville.” 

The countryman looked at the mayor in 
amazement, frightened already at this sus- 
picion which rested on him, he knew not why. 

“JT picked up that pocketbook?” 


50) eaVeSme youn: 
“T swear I don’t even know anything about 
lee 
“Vou were seen.” 
“T was seen—I? Who saw me?” 
55 ‘“M. Malandain, the harness-maker,” 
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Then the old man remembered, understood, 
and, reddening with anger, said: 

“Ah! he saw me, did he, the rascal? He saw 
me picking up this string here, M’sieu le 
Maire.” 

And fumbling at the bottom of his pocket, 
he pulled out of it the little end of string. 

But the mayor incredulously shook his head:. 

“Vou will not make me believe, Maitre 


Hauchecorne, that M. Malandain, who is aro 


man whose word can be relied on, has mis- 
taken this string for a pocketbook.” 

The peasant, furious, raised his hand and 
spat on the ground beside him as if to attest 
his good faith, repeating: 1 

“For all that, it is God’s truth, M’sieu le 
Maire. There! On my soul’s salvation, I repeat 
ae 

The mayor continued: 


“After you picked up the object in question, 20 


you even looked about for some time in the 
mud to see if a piece of money had not 
dropped out of it.” 

The good man was choking with indigna- 
tion and fear. 2 
“How can they tell—how can they tell such 
lies as that to slander an honest man! How 

can they?” 

His protestations were in vain; he was not 
believed. 3 
He was confronted with M. Malandain, who 
repeated and sustained his testimony. They 
railed at one another for an hour. At his own 
request Maitre Hauchecorne was searched. 
Nothing was found on him. 3 
At last the mayor, much perplexed, sent him 
away, warning him that he would inform the 

public prosecutor and ask for orders. 
The news had spread. When he left the 


mayor’s office the old man was surrounded, 4o 


interrogated with a curiosity which was serious 
or mocking, as the case might be, but into 
which no indignation entered. And he began 
to tell the story of the string. They did not 


believe him. They laughed. 45 


He passed on, buttonholed by every one, 
himself buttonholing his acquaintances, be- 
ginning over and over again his tale and his 
protestations, showing his pockets turned in- 


side out to prove that he had nothing in them. so 


They said to him: 

“You old rogue!” 

He grew more and more angry, feverish, in 
despair at not being believed, and kept on tell- 
ing his story. 
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The night came. It was time to go home. 
He left with three of his neighbors, to whom he 
pointed out the place where he had picked up 
the string, and all the way he talked of his 
adventure. 

That evening he made the round of the vil- 
lage of Bréauté for the purpose of telling 
every one. He met only unbelievers. 

He brooded over it all night long. 

The next day, about one in the afternoon, 
Marius Paumelle, a farm hand of Maitre 
Breton, the market gardener at Ymauville, re- 
turned the pocketbook and its contents to 
Maitre Houlbréque, of Manneville. 

This man said, indeed, that he had found 
it on the road, but not knowing how to read, 
he had carried it home and given it to his 
master. 

The news spread to the environs. Maitre 
Hauchecorne was informed. He started off at 
once and began to relate his story with the 
dénotment. He was triumphant. ' 

“What grieved me,” said he, “was not the 
thing itself, do you understand, but it was be- 
ing accused of lying. Nothing does you so 
much harm as being in disgrace for lying.” 

All day he talked of his adventure. He told 
it on the roads to the people who passed, at 
the cabaret to the people who drank and next 
Sunday when they came out of church. He 
even stopped strangers to tell them about it. 
He was easy now, and yet something worried 
him without his knowing exactly what it was. 
People had a joking manner while they lis- 
tened. They did not seem convinced. He 
seemed to feel their remarks behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the following week he went 
to market at Goderville, prompted solely by 
the need of telling his story. 

Malandain, standing on his doorstep, began 
to laugh as he saw him pass. Why? 

He accosted a farmer of Criquetot, who did 
not let him finish, and giving him a punch in 
the pit of the stomach, cried in his face: “Oh, 
you great rogue!” Then he turned his heel 
upon him. 

Maitre Hauchecorne remained speechless 
and grew more and more uneasy. Why had 
they called him “great rogue’? 

When seated at table in Jourdain’s tavern 
he began again to explain the whole affair. 

A horse dealer of Montivilliers shouted to 
him: 

“Get out, get out, you old scamp! I know 


55 all about your old string.” 
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Hauchecorne stammered: 

“But since they found it again, the pocket- 
book!” 

But the other continued: 

“Hold your tongue, daddy; there’s one who 
finds it and there’s another who returns it. And 
no one the wiser.” 

The farmer was speechless. He understood 
at last. They accused him of having had the 
pocketbook brought back by an accomplice, 
by a confederate. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began 
to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, and went 
away amid a chorus of jeers. 

He went home indignant, choking with 
rage, with confusion, the more cast down 
since with his Norman craftiness he was, per- 
haps, capable of having done what they ac- 
cused him of and even of boasting of it as a 
good trick. He was dimly conscious that it was 
impossible to prove his innocence, his crafti- 
ness being so well known. He felt himself 
struck to the heart by the injustice of the 
suspicion. 

He began anew to tell his tale, lengthening 
his recital every day, each day adding new 
proofs, more energetic declarations and more 
sacred oaths, which he thought of, which he 


can see. The big azure dome of the sky is un- 
clouded. The farms of Normandy, scattered 
over the plains and surrounded by a belt. of 
tall beeches, look, from a distance, like little 
s woods. On closer view, after lowering the 
worm-eaten wooden bars, you imagine your- 
self in an immense garden, for all the ancient 
apple trees, gnarled as the peasants them- 
selves, are in bloom. The sweet scent of their 


10 blossoms mingles with the heavy smell of the 


earth and the penetrating odor of the stables. 
It is noon. The family is eating under the 
shade of a pear tree planted in front of the 
door; father, mother, the four children, and 
15 the help—two women and three men—are all 
there. All are silent. The soup is eaten and 
then a dish of potatoes fried with bacon is 
brought on. 
From time to time one of the women gets 


so up and takes a pitcher down to the cellar to 


fetch more cider. 

The man, a big fellow about forty years old, 
is watching a grape vine, still bare, which is 
winding and twisting like a snake along the 


25 side of the house. 


At last he says: ‘“‘Father’s vine is budding 
early this year. Perhaps we may get some- 
thing from it.” 

The woman then turns round and looks, 


prepared in his hours of solitude, for his mind 30 without saying a word. 


was entirely occupied with the story of the 
string. The more he denied it, the more artful 
his arguments, the less he was believed. 

“Those are liars’ proofs,” they said behind 
his back. 

He felt this. It preyed upon him and he ex- 
hausted himself in useless efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

Jokers would make him tell the story of 

“the piece of string” to amuse them, just as 
you make a soldier who has been on a cam- 
paign tell his story of the battle. His mind 
kept growing weaker and about the end of 
December he took to his bed. 

He passed away early in January, and, in 
the ravings of death agony, he protested his 
innocence, repeating: 

“A little bit of string—a little bit of string. 
See, here it is, M’sieu le Maire.” 


FATHER MILON 
For a month the hot sun has been parch- 


ing the fields. Nature is expanding beneath its 
rays; the fields are green as far as the eye 


This vine is planted on the spot where their 
father. had been shot. 

It was during the war of 1870. The Prus- 
sians were occupying the whole country. Gen- 


35 eral Faidherbe, with the Northern Division 


of the army, was opposing them. 

The Prussians had established their head- 
quarters at this farm. The old farmer to 
whom it belonged, Father Pierre Milon, had 

4orecelved and quartered them to the best of 
his ability. 

For a month the German vanguard had 
been in this village. The French remained 
motionless, ten leagues away; and yet, every 

45 hight, some of the Uhlans disappeared. 

Of all the isolated scouts, of all those who 
were sent to the outposts, in groups of not 
more than three, not one ever returned. 

They were picked up the next morning in 

soa field or in a ditch. Even their horses were 
found along the roads with their throats cut. 

These murders seemed to be done by the 
same men, who could never be found. 

The country was terrorized. Farmers were 

ss shot on suspicion, women were imprisoned; 
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children were frightened in order to try and 
obtain information. Nothing could be ascer- 
tained. 

But, one morning, Father Milon was found 


stretched out in the barn, with a sword gash ; 


across his face. 

Two Uhlans were found dead about a mile 
and a half from the farm. One of them was 
still holding his bloody sword in his hand. 


He had fought, tried to defend himself. A 10 


court-martial was immediately held in the 
open air, in front of the farm. The old man 
was brought before it. 

He was sixty-eight years old, small, thin, 


The colonel went on: 

“Do you also know who killed all the scouts 
who have been found dead, for a month, 
throughout the country, every morning?” 

The old man answered with the same stupid 
look: 

pe leciial ig 

“You killed them all?” 

“Uh huh! I did.” 

“You alone? All alone?” 

“Uh huh!” 

“Tell me how you did it.” 

This time the man seemed moved; the 
necessity for talking any length of time an- 


bent, with two big hands resembling the claws ;; noyed him visibly. He stammered: 


of a crab. His colorless hair was sparse and 
thin, like the down of a young duck, allow- 
ing patches of his scalp to be seen. The brown 
and wrinkled skin of his neck showed big 


“T dunno! I simply did it.” 

The colonel continued: 

“JT warn you that you will have to tell me 
everything. You might as well make up your 


veins which disappeared behind his jaws and 29 mind right away. How did you begin?” 


came out again at the temples. He had the 
reputation of being miserly and hard to deal 
with. 

They stood him up between four soldiers, 


in front of the kitchen table, which had been 2; 


dragged outside. Five officers and the colonel 
seated themselves opposite him. 

The colonel spoke in French: 

“Father Milon, since we have been here we 


The man cast a troubled look toward his 
family, standing close behind him. He hesitated 
a minute longer, and then suddenly made up 
his mind to obey the order. 

“I was coming home one night at about 
ten o’clock, the night after you got here. 
You and your soldiers had taken more than 
fifty écus worth of forage from me, as well as 
a cow and two sheep. I said to myself: ‘As 


have only had praise for you. You have always 30 much as they take from you, just so much 


been obliging and even attentive to us. But 
to-day a terrible accusation is hanging over 
you, and you must clear the matter up. How 
did you receive that wound on your face?” 

The peasant answered nothing. 

The colonel continued: 

“Your silence accuses you, Father Milon. But 
I want you to answer me! Do you under- 
stand? Do you know who killed the two Uh- 
lans who were found this morning near Cal- 
vaire?” 

The old man answered clearly: 

maleic? 

The colonel, surprised, was silent for a 
minute, looking straight at the prisoner. Father 
Milon stood impassive, with the stupid look of 
the peasant, his eyes lowered as though he were 
talking to the priest. Just one thing betrayed 
an uneasy mind; he was continually swallow- 
ing his saliva, with a visible effort, as though 
his throat were terribly contracted. 

The man’s family, his son Jean, his 
daughter-in-law and his two grandchildren were 
standing a few feet behind him, bewildered 
and affrighted. 


will you make them pay back.’ And then I had 
other things on my mind which I will tell 
you. Just then I noticed one of your soldiers 
who was smoking his pipe by the ditch behind 


35 the barn. I went and got my scythe and crept 


up slowly behind him, so that he couldn't hear 
me. And I cut his head off with a single blow, 
just as I would a blade of grass, before he 
could say ‘Booh!’ If you should look at the 


4o bottom of the pond, you will find him tied 


up in a potato-sack, with a stone fastened to it. 

“TI got an idea. I took all his clothes, from 
his boots to his cap, and hid them away in 
the little wood behind the yard.” 

The old man stopped. The officers remained 
speechless, looking at each other. The ques- 
tioning began again, and this is what they 
learned. 


Once this murder committed, the man had 
lived with this one thought: “Kill the Prus- 
sians!”” He hated them with the blind, fierce 
hate of the greedy yet patriotic peasant. He 
had his idea, as he said. He waited several 


55 days, 
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te was allowed to go and come as he 
pleased, because he had shown himself so 
humble, submissive and obliging to the in- 
vaders. Each night he saw the outposts leave. 
One night he followed them, having heard the 
name of the village to which the men were 
going, and having learned the few words of 
German which he needed for his plan through 
associating with the soldiers. 

He left through the back yard, slipped into 
the woods, found the dead man’s clothes and 
put them on. Then he began to crawl through 
the fields, following along the hedges in order 
to keep out of sight, listenirg to the slightest 
noises, aS wary as a poacher. 

As soon as he thought the time ripe, he ap- 
proached the road and hid behind a bush. 
He waited for a while. Finally toward midnight, 
he heard the sound of a galloping horse. The 
man put his ear to the ground in order to 
make sure that only one horseman was ap- 
proaching, then he got ready. 

An Uhlan came galloping along, carrying 
despatches. As he went, he was all eyes and 
ears. When he was only a few feet away, 
Father Milon dragged himself across the 
road, moaning: “Hilfe! Hilfe!” (Help! Help!). 
The horseman stopped, and recognizing a Ger- 
man, he thought he was wounded and dis- 
mounted, coming nearer without any suspicion, 
and just as he was leaning over the unknown 
man, he received, in the pit of his stomach, a 
heavy thrust from the long curved blade of 
the sabre. He dropped without suffering pain, 
quivering only in the final throes. Then the 
farmer, radiant with the silent joy of an old 
peasant, got up again, and, for his own pleas- 
ure, cut the dead man’s throat. He then 
dragged the body to the ditch and threw it 
in. 

The horse quietly awaited its master. Father 
Milon mounted him and started galloping 
across the plains. 

About an hour later he noticed two more 


Uhlans who were returning home, side by side. 45 


He rode straight for them, once more crying 
“Hilfe! Hilfe!’ The Prussians, recognizing the 
uniform, let him. approach without distrust. 
The old man passed between them like a 


cannon-ball, felling them both, one with his 50 


sabre and the other with a revolver. 

Then he killed the horses, German horses! 
After that he quickly returned to the woods 
and hid one of the horses. He left his uni- 


iy 


then going back into bed, he slept’ until morn- 
ing. 

For four days he did not go out, waiting 
for the inquest to be terminated; but on the 
fifth day he went out again and killed two 
more soldiers by the same stratagem. From 
that time on he did not stop. Each night he 
wandered about in search of adventure, kill- 
ing Prussians, sometimes here and sometimes 
there, galloping through deserted fields, in the 
moonlight, a lost Uhlan, a hunter of men. 
Then, his task accomplished, leaving behind 
him the bodies lying along the roads, the old 
farmer would return and hide his horse and 
uniform, 

He went, toward noon, to carry oats and 
water quietly to his mount, and he fed it well 
as he required from it a great amount of work. 

But one of those whom he had attacked the 
night before, in defending himself slashed the 
old peasant across the face with his sabre. 

However, he had killed them both. He had 
come back and hidden the horse and put 
on his ordinary clothes again; but as he 
reached home he began to feel faint, and had 
dragged himself as far as the stable, being 
unable to reach the house. 

They had found him there, bleeding, on the 
straw. 


When he had finished his tale, he sud- 
denly lifted up his head and looked proudly 
at the Prussian officers. 

The colonel, who was gnawing at his mus- 


35 tache, asked: 


“You have nothing else to say?” 

“Nothing more; I have finished my task; 
I killed sixteen, not one more or less.” 

“Do you know that you are going to die?” 

“T haven’t asked for mercy.” 

“Have you been a soldier?” 

“Ves, I served my time. And then, you had 
killed my father, who was a soldier of the 
first emperor. And last month you killed my 
youngest son, Francois, near Evreux. I owed 
you one for that; I paid. We are quits.” 

The officers were looking at each other. 

The oldman continued: 

“Fight for my father, eight for the boy— 
we are quits. I didn’t seek any quarrel with 
you. I don’t know you. I don’t even know 
where you come from. And here you are, 
ordering me about in my house as though it 
were your own. I took my revenge upon the 


form there and again put on his old clothes; 55 others, I’m not sorry.” 
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And, straightening up his bent back, the old Department of the Interior, enjoyed a snug 
man folded his arms in the attitude of a little salary of three thousand five hundred 
modest hero. francs, and he proposed to this model young 
The Prussians talked in a low tone for a_ girl, and was accepted. 
long time. One of them, a captain, who had ; He was unspeakably happy with her. She 
also lost his son the previous month, was de- governed his household with such clever 
fending the poor wretch. Then the colonel economy that they seemed to live in luxury. 
arose and, approaching Father Milon, said She lavished the most delicate attentions on 


in a low voice: her husband, coaxed and fondled him; and 
“Listen, old man, there is perhaps a way of 10 so great was her charm that six years after 
saving your life, it is to—” their marriage, Monsieur Lantin discovered 


But the man was not listening, and, his that he loved his wife even more than during 
eyes fixed on the hated officer, while the wind the first days of their honeymoon. 
played with the downy hair on his head, he He found fault with only two of her tastes: 
distorted his slashed face, giving it a truly;;her love for the theatre, and her taste for 
terrible expression, and, swelling out his chest, imitation jewelry. Her friends (the wives of 
he spat, as hard as he could, right in the some petty officials) frequently procured for 
Prussian’s face. her a box at the theatre, often for the first 

The colonel, furious, raised his hand, and _ representations of the new plays; and her hus- 
for the second time the man spat in his face. 2. band was obliged to accompany her, whether 

All the officers had jumped up and were he wished to or not, to these entertainments 


shrieking orders at the same time. which bored him excessively after his day’s 
In less than a minute the old man, still im- work at the office. 
passive, was pushed up against the wall and After a time, Monsieur Lantin begged his 


shot, looking smilingly the while toward Jean, 2s wife to request some lady of her acquaintance 

his eldest son, his daughter-in-law and his two to accompany her, and to bring her home after 

grandchildren, who witnessed this scene in the theatre. She opposed this arrangement, at 

dumb terror. first; but, after much persuasion, finally con- 

sented, to the infinite delight of her husband. 

THE FALSE GEMS 30 Now, with her love for the theatre, came 

also the desire for ornaments. Her costumes 

Monsieur Lantin had met the young girl at remained as before, simple, in good taste, and 

a reception at the house of the second head of always modest; but she soon began to adorn 

his department, and had fallen head over heels _ her ears with huge rhinestones, which glittered 

in love with her. 35 and sparkled like real diamonds. Around her 

She was the daughter of a provincial tax neck she wore strings of false pearls, on her 

collector, who had been dead several years. arms bracelets of imitation gold, and combs 
She and her mother came to live in Paris, set with glass jewels. 


where the latter, who made the acquaintance Her husband frequently remonstrated with 

of some of the families in her neighborhood, 4° her, saying: 

hoped to find a husband for her daughter. “My dear, as you cannot afford to buy real 
They had very moderate means, and were jewelry, you ought to appear adorned with 

honorable, gentle, and quiet. your beauty and modesty alone, which are 


The young girl was a perfect type of the the rarest ornaments of your sex.” 
virtuous woman in whose hands every sensible 45 But she would smile sweetly, and say: 
young man dreams of one day intrusting his “What can I do? I am so fond of jewelry. 
happiness. Her simple beauty had the charm of It is my only weakness. We cannot change our 
angelic modesty, and the imperceptible smile nature.”’ 
which constantly hovered about the lips Then she would wind the pearl necklace 
seemed to be the reflection of a pure and soround her fingers, make the facets of the crys- 
lovely soul. Her praises resounded on every tal gems sparkle, and say: 


side. People never tired of repeating: ‘Happy “Look! are they not lovely? One would 
the man who wins her love! He could not find swear they were real.” 
a better wife.” Monsieur Lantin would then answer, smil- 


Monsieur Lantin, then chief clerk in the ss ingly: 


THe Fatse Gems 
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“You have bohemian tastes, my dear.” 

Sometimes, of an evening, when they were 
enjoying a téte-d-téte by the fireside, she 
would place on the tea table the morocco 
leather box containing the “trash,” as Mon- 
sieur Lantin called it. She would examine the 
false gems with a passionate attention, as 
though they imparted some deep and secret 
joy; and she often persisted in passing a 
necklace around her husband’s neck, and, 
laughing heartily, would exclaim: “How droll 
you look!”’ Then she would throw herself into 
his arms, and kiss him affectionately. 

One evening, in winter, she had been to the 
opera, and returned home chilled through and 
through. The next morning she coughed, and 
eight days later she died of inflammation of 
the lungs. 

Monsieur Lantin’s despair was so great that 
his hair became white in one month. He wept 
unceasingly; his heart was broken as he re- 
membered her smile, her voice, every charm 
of his dead wife. 

Time did not assuage his grief. Often, dur- 


5 


20 


ing office hours, while his colleagues were dis- 2s 


cussing the topics of the day, his eyes would 
suddenly fill with tears, and he would give 
vent to his grief in heartrending sobs. Every- 
thing in his wife’s room remained as it was 


during her lifetime; all her furniture, even her 30 


clothing, being left as it was on the day of 
her death. Here he was wont to seclude himself 
daily and think of her who had been his 
treasure—the joy of his existence. 

But life soon became a struggle. His in- 
come, which, in the hands of his wife, covered 
all household expenses, was now no longer 
sufficient for his own immediate wants; and 
he wondered how she could have managed to 
buy such excellent wine and the rare delicacies 
which he could no longer procure with his 
modest resources. 

He incurred some debts, and was soon re- 
duced to absolute poverty. One morning, find- 
ing himself without a cent in his pocket, he 
resolved to sell something, and immediately 
the thought occurred to him of disposing of 
his wife’s paste jewels, for he cherished in 
his heart a sort of rancor against these “de- 
ceptions,” which had always irritated him in 
the past. The very sight of them spoiled, some- 
what, the memory of his lost darling. 

To the last days of her life she had con- 
tinued to make purchases, bringing home new 


35 


40 


45 


50 


them over some time before finally deciding 
to sell the heavy necklace, which she seemed 
to prefer, and which, he thought, ought to be 
worth about six or seven francs; for it was 
of very fine workmanship, though only imi- 
tation. 

He put it in his pocket, and started out in 
search of what seemed a reliable jeweler’s 
shop. At length he found one, and went in, 
feeling a little ashamed to expose his misery, 
and also to offer such a worthless article for 
sale. 

“Sir,” said he to the merchant, 
like to know what this is worth.” 

The man took the necklace, examined it, 
called his clerk, and made some remarks in an 
undertone; he then put the ornament back on 
the counter, and looked at it from a distance 
to judge of the effect. 

Monsieur Lantin, annoyed at all these cere- 
monies, was on the point of saying: “Oh! I 
know well enough it is not worth anything,” 
when the jeweler said: “Sir, that necklace is 
worth from twelve to fifteen thousand francs; 
but I could not buy it, unless you can tell me 
exactly where it came from.” 

The widower opened his eyes wide and re- 
mained gaping, not comprehending the mer- 
chant’s meaning. Finally he stammered: ‘You 
say—are you surer” The other replied, drily: 
“You can try elsewhere, and see if any one 
will offer you more. I consider it worth fifteen 
thousand at the most. Come back here, if 
you cannot do better.” 

Monsieur Lantin, beside himself with aston- 
ishment took up the necklace and left the 
store. He wished time for reflection. 

Once outside, he felt inclined to laugh, and 
said to himself: “The fool! Oh, the fool! Had 
I only taken him at his word! That jeweler 
cannot distinguish real diamonds from the imi- 
tation article.” 

A few minutes after, he entered another 
store, in the Rue de la Paix. As soon as the 
proprietor glanced at the necklace, he cried 
out: 

“Ah, parbleu! I know it well; it was bought 
here; 

Monsieur Lantin, greatly disturbed, asked: 

“How much is it worth?” 

“Well, I sold it for twenty thousand francs. 
I am willing to take it back for eighteen thou- 
sand, when you inform me, according to our 
legal formality, how it came to be in your pos- 


“T would 


gems almost every evening, and he turned ss session.” 
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This time, Monsieur Lantin was dum- 
founded. He replied: 

“But—but—examine it well. Until this mo- 
ment I was under the impression that it was 
imitation.” 

The jeweler asked: 

“What is your name, sir?” 

“Lantin—I am in the employ of the Min- 
ister of the Interior. I live at number sixteen 
Rue des Martyrs.” 

The merchant looked through his books, 
found the entry, and said: “That necklace was 
sent to Madame Lantin’s address, sixteen Rue 
des Martyrs, July 20, 1876.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes 
—the widower speechless with astonishment; 
the jeweler scenting a thief. The latter broke 
the silence. 

““Will you leave this necklace here for 
twenty-four hours?” said he; “I will give you 
a receipt.” 

Monsieur Lantin answered hastily: ‘Yes, 
certainly.” Then, putting the ticket in his 
pocket, he left the store. 

He wandered aimlessly through the streets, 
his mind in a state of dreadful confusion. He 
tried to reason, to understand. His wife could 
not afford to purchase such a costly ornament. 
Certainly not. But, then, it must have been a 
present!—a present!—a present, from whom? 
Why was it given her? 

He stopped, and remained standing in the 
middle of the street. A horrible doubt en- 
tered his mind—She? Then, all the other 
jewels must have been presents, too! The earth 
seemed to tremble beneath him—the tree be- 
fore him to be falling; he threw up his arms, 
and fell to the ground, unconscious. He re- 
covered his senses in a pharmacy, into which 
the passers-by had borne him. He asked to be 
taken home, and, when he reached the house, 
he shut himself up in his room, and wept un- 
til nightfall. Finally, overcome with fatigue, 
he went to bed and fell into a heavy sleep. 

The sun awoke him next morning, and he 
began to dress slowly to go to the office. It 
was hard to work after such shocks. He sent 
a letter to his employer, requesting to be ex- 
cused. Then he remembered that he had to 
return to the jeweler’s. He did not like the 
idea; but he could not leave the necklace with 
that man. He dressed and went out. 

It was a lovely day; a clear, blue sky smiled 
on the busy city below. Men of leisure were 
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40 


45 them to you.’ 


strolling about with their hands in their 
pockets. 

Monsieur Lantin, observing them, said to 
himself: “The rich, indeed, are happy. With 

s money it is possible to forget even the deep- 
est sorrow. One can go where one pleases, and 
in travel find that distraction which is the 
surest cure for grief. Oh! if I were only 
rich!” 

He perceived that he was hungry, but his 
pocket was empty. He again remembered the 
necklace. Eighteen thousand francs! Eighteen 
thousand francs! What a sum! 

He soon arrived in the Rue de la Paix, op- 
posite the jeweler’s. Eighteen thousand francs! 
Twenty times he resolved to go in, but shame 
kept him back. He was hungry, however— 
very hungry—and not a cent in his pocket. He 
decided quickly, ran across the street, in order 
not to have time for reflection, and rushed 
into the store. , 

The proprietor immediately came forward, 
and politely offered him a chair; the clerks 
glanced at him knowingly. 

“T have made inquiries, Monsieur Lantin,” 
said the jeweler, “and if you are still resolved 
to dispose of the gems, I am ready to pay you 
the price I offered.” 

“Certainly, sir,” stammered Monsieur Lan- 
9 tin. 

Whereupon the proprietor took from a 
drawer eighteen large bills, counted, and 
handed them to Monsieur Lantin, who signed 
a receipt; and, with trembling hand, put the 

5 money into his pocket. 

As he was about to leave the store, he 
turned toward the merchant, who still wore 
the same knowing smile, and lowering his eyes, 
said: 

“T have—I have other gems, which came 
from the same source. Will you buy them, 
also?” 

The merchant bowed: “Certainly, sir.” 

Monsieur Lantin said gravely: “I will bring 
* An hour later, he returned with 


2 


fe} 


the gems. 

The large diamond earrings were worth 
twenty thousand francs; the bracelets, thirty- 
five thousand; the rings, sixteen thousand; a 


5° set of emeralds and sapphires, fourteen thou- 


sand; a gold chain with solitaire pendant, 
forty thousand—making the sum of one hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand francs. 

The jeweler remarked, jokingly: 
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“There was a person who invested all her 
savings in precious stones.” 

Monsieur Lantin replied, seriously: 

“Tt is only another way of investing one’s 
money.” 

That day he lunched at Voisin’s, and drank 
wine worth twenty francs a bottle. Then he 
hired a carriage and made a tour of the Bois. 
He gazed at the various turnouts with a kind 


n 


of disdain, and could hardly refrain from 10 


crying out to the occupants: 

“TI, too, am rich!—I am worth two hundred 
thousand francs.” 

Suddenly he thought of his employer. He 
drove up to the bureau, and entered gaily, 
saying: 

“Sir, I have come to resign my position. I 
have just inherited three hundred ’*o---.nd 
francs.” 


TS 


He shook hands with his former co]leagues, +o 


and confided to them some of his projects for 
the future; he then went off to dine at the 
Café Anglais. 

He seated himself beside a gentleman of 
aristocratic bearing; and, during the meal, in- 
formed the latter confidentially that he had 
just inherited a fortune of four hundred thou- 
sand francs. 

For the first time in his life, he was not 


2 


bored at the theatre, and spent the remainder 3° 


of the night in a gay frolic. 

Six months afterward, he married again. His 
second wife was a very virtuous woman; but 
had a violent temper. She caused him much 
sorrow. 


A COWARD 


In society he was called “Handsome Sig- 
noles.” His name was Vicomte Gontran- 
Joseph de Signoles. 

An orphan, and possessed of an ample for- 
tune, he cut quite a dash, as it is called. He 
had an attractive appearance and manner, 
could talk well, had a certain inborn elegance, 
an air of pride and nobility, a good mustache, 
and a tender eye, that always finds favor with 
women. 

He was in great request at receptions, 
waltzed to perfection, and was regarded by his 
own sex with that smiling hostility accorded 
to the popular society man. He had been sus- 
pected of more than one love affair, calculated 
to enhance the reputation of a bachelor. He 


35 


40 


lived a happy, peaceful life—a life of physical 
and mental well-being. He had won considera- 
able fame as a swordsman, and still more as 
a marksman. 

“When the time comes for me to fight a 
duel,” he said, “I shall choose pistols. With 
such a weapon I am sure to kill my man.” 

One evening, having accompanied two 
women friends of his with their husbands to 
the theatre, he invited them to take some 
ice cream at Tortoni’s after the performance. 
They had been seated a few minutes in the 
restaurant when Signoles noticed that a man 
was staring persistently at one of the ladies. 
She seemed annoyed and lowered her eyes. 
At last she said to her husband: 

“There’s a man over there looking at me. I 
don’t know him; do you?” 

The husband, who had noticed nothing, 
glanced across at the offender, and said: 

' “No; not in the least.” 

His wife continued, half smiling, half angry; 

“Tt’s very tiresome! He quite spoils my ice 
cream.” 

The husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nonsense! Don’t take any notice of him. 
If we were to bother our heads about all the 
ill-mannered people, we should have no time 
for anything else.” 

But the vicomte abruptly left his seat. He 
could not allow this insolent fellow to spoil 
an ice for a guest of his. It was for him to 
take cognizance of the offence, since it was 
through him that his friends had come to the 
restaurant. He went across to the man and 
said: 

“Sir, you are staring at those ladies in a 
manner I cannot permit. I must ask you to de- 
sist from your rudeness.” 

The other replied: 

“Let me alone, will you!” 

“Take care, sir,” said the vicomte between 
his teeth, “or you will force me to extreme 
measures.” 

The man replied with a single word—a foul 
word, which could be heard from one end of 
the restaurant to the other, and which startled 
every one there. All those whose backs were 
toward the two disputants turned round; all 
the others raised their heads; three waiters 
spun round on their heels like tops; the two 
lady cashiers jumped, as if shot, then turned 
their bodies simultaneously, like two automata 
worked by the same spring. 
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There was dead silence. Then suddenly a 
sharp, crisp sound. The vicomte had slapped 
his adversary’s face. Every one rose to inter- 
fere. Cards were exchanged. 

When the vicomte reached home he walked 
rapidly up and down his room for some 
minutes. He was in a state of too great agita- 
tion to think connectedly. One idea alone pos- 
sessed him: a duel. But this idea aroused in 
him as yet no emotion of any kind. He had 
done what he was bound to do; he had 
proved himself to be what he ought to be. He 
would be talked about, approved, congratu- 
lated. He repeated aloud, speaking as one does 
when under the stress of great mental dis- 
turbance: 

“What a brute of a man!” 

Then he sat down, and began to reflect. He 
would have to find seconds as soon as morn- 
ing came. Whom should he choose? He be- 
thought himself of the most influential and 
best-known men of his acquaintance. His 
choice fell at last on the Marquis de la Tour- 
Noire and Colonel Bourdin—a nobleman and 
a soldier. That would be just the thing. Their 
names would carry weight in the newspapers. 
He was thirsty, and drank three glasses of 
water, one after another; then he walked up 
and down again. If he showed himself brave, 
determined, prepared to face a duel in deadly 
earnest, his adversary would probably draw 
back and proffer excuses. 

He picked up the card he had taken from 
his pocket and thrown on a table. He read it 
again, as he had already read it, first at a 
glance in the restaurant, and afterward on the 
way home in the light of each gas lamp: 
“Georges Lamil, 51 Rue Moncey.” That was 
all. 

He examined closely this collection of let- 
ters, which seemed to him mysterious, fraught 
with many meanings. Georges Lamil! Who was 
the man? What was his profession? Why had 
he stared so at the woman? Was it not mon- 
strous that a stranger, an unknown, should 
thus all at once upset one’s whole life, simply 
because it had pleased him to stare rudely 
at a woman? And the vicomte once more re- 
peated aloud: 

“What a brute!” 

Then he stood motionless, thinking, his 
eyes still fixed on the card. Anger rose in his 
heart against this scrap of paper—a resentful 
anger, mingled with a strange sense of un- 


easiness. It was a stupid business altogether! ss 


He took up a penknife which lay open within 
reach, and deliberately stuck it into the mid- 
dle of the printed name, as if he were stab- 
bing some one. 

So he would have to fight. Should he choose 
swords or pistols?—for he considered himself 
as the insulted party. With the sword he 
would risk less, but with the pistol there was 
some chance of his adversary backing out. A 


10 duel with swords is rarely fatal, since mutual 


prudence prevents the combatants from fight- 
ing close enough to each other for a point to 
enter very deep. With pistols he would seri- 
ously risk his life; but, on the other hand, he 


15might come out of the affair with flying 


colors, and without a duel, after all. 

“T must be firm,” he said. “The fellow will 
be afraid.” 

The sound of his own voice startled him, 


20 and he looked nervously round the room. He 


felt unstrung. He drank another glass of water, 
and then began undressing, preparatory to go- 
ing to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew out the 


25 light and shut his eyes. 


“T have all day to-morrow,” he reflected, 
“for setting my affairs in order. I must sleep 
now, in order to be calm when the time 
comes.” 

He was very warm in bed, but he could 
not succeed in losing consciousness. He tossed 
and turned, remained for five minutes lying on 
his back, then changed to his left side, then 
rolled over to his right. 

He was thirsty again, and rose to drink. 
Then a qualm seized him: 

“Can it be possible that I am afraid?” 

Why did his heart beat so uncontrollably at 
every well-known sound in his room? When 


4othe clock was about to strike, the prefatory 


grating of its spring made him start, and for 
several seconds he panted for breath, so un- 
nerved was he. 

He began to reason with himself on the pos- 


45 sibility of such a thing: 


“Could I by any chance be afraid?” 

No, indeed; he could not be afraid, since 
he was resolved to proceed to the last ex- 
tremity, since he was irrevocably determined to 


sofight without flinching. And yet he was so per- 


turbed in mind and body that he asked him- 
self: 


“Is it possible to be afraid in spite of one’s 
self?” 


And this doubt, this fearful question, took 
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possession of him. If an irresistible power, 
stronger than his own will, were to quell his 
courage, what would happen? He would cer- 
tainly go to the place appointed; his will 
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and its walls. A flush of light enveloped the 
awakened world, like a caress from the rising 
sun, and the glimmer of dawn kindled new 
hope in the breast of the vicomte. What a 


would force him that far. But supposing, when s fool he was to let himself succumb to fear be- 


there, he was to tremble or faint? And he 
thought of his social standing, his reputation, 
his name. 

And he suddenly determined to get up and 


look at himself in the glass. He lighted his 10 


candle. When he saw his face reflected in the 
mirror he scarcely recognized it. He seemed 
to see before him a man whom he did not 
know. His eyes looked disproportionately large, 
and he was very pale. 

He remained standing before the mirror. He 
put out his tongue, as if to examine the state 
of his health, and all at once the thought 
flashed into his mind: 


fore anything was decided—before his seconds 
had interviewed those of Georges Lamil, be- 
fore he even knew whether he would have to 
fight or not! 

He bathed, dressed, and left the house with 
a firm step. 

He repeated as he went: 

“TY must be firm—very firm. I must show 
that I am not afraid.” 

His seconds, the marquis and the colonel, 
placed themselves at his disposal, and, having 
shaken him warmly by the hand, began te 
discuss details. 


“You want a serious duel?” asked the 


“At this time the day after to-morrow I 20 colonel. 


may be dead.” 

And his heart throbbed painfully. 

“At this time the day after to-morrow I 
may be dead. This person in front of me, this 


‘TY’ whom I see in the glass, will perhaps be2s in our hands?’ 


no more. What! Here I am, I look at my- 
self, I feel myself to be alive—and yet in 
twenty-four hours I may be lying on that bed, 
with closed eyes, dead, cold, inanimate.” 


He turned round, and could see himself dis-30 changed until 


tinctly lying on his back on the couch he had 
just quitted. He had the hollow face and 
the limp hands of death. 

Then he became afraid of his bed, and to 


avoid seeing it went to his smoking-room. He 35 


mechanically took a cigar, lighted it, and be- 
gan walking back and forth. He was cold; he 
took a step toward the bell, to wake his valet, 
but stopped with hand raised toward the bell 
rope. 

“He would see that I am afraid!” 

And, instead of ringing, he made a fire him- 
self. His hands quivered nervously as they 
touched various objects. His head grew dizzy, 


” 


“Yes—quite serious,” replied the vicomte. 
“You insist on pistols?” put in the marquis. 
OMS” 

“Do you leave all the other arrangements 
, 

With a dry, jerky voice the vicomte an- 
swered: 

“Twenty paces—at a given signal—the arm 
to be raised, not lowered—shots to be ex- 
one or other is seriously 
wounded.” 

“Excellent conditions,” declared the colonel 
in a satisfied tone. ‘““You are a good shot; all 
the chances are in your favor.” 

And they parted. The vicomte returned 
home to wait for them. His agitation, only 
temporarily allayed, now increased momenta- 
rily. He felt, in arms, legs and chest, a sort of 
trembling—a continuous vibration; he could 


4o not stay still, either sitting or standing. His 


mouth was parched, and he made every now 
and then a clicking movement of the tongue, 
as if to detach it from his palate. 

He attempted to take luncheon, but could 


his thoughts confused, disjointed, painful; a 4s not eat. Then it occurred to him to seek cour- 


numbness seized his spirit, as if he had been 
drinking. 

And all the time he kept on saying: 

“What shall I do? What will become of 
me?” 

His whole body trembled spasmodically; he 
rose, and, going to the window, drew back the 
curtains. 

The day—a summer day—was breaking. The 


age in drink, and he sent for a decanter of 
rum, of which he swallowed, one after another, 
six small glasses. 

A burning warmth, followed by a deaden- 


soing of the mental faculties, ensued. He said 


to himself: 

“T know how to manage. Now it will be all 
right!” 

But at the end of an hour he had emptied 


pink sky cast a glow on the city, its roofs, ss the decanter, and his agitation was worse than 
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ever. A mad longing possessed him. to throw 
himself on the ground, to bite, to scream. 
Night fell. 

A ring at the bell so unnerved him that he 


had not the strength to rise to receive his 5 


seconds. 

He dared not even to speak to them, wish 
them good-day, utter a single word, lest his 
changed voice should betray him. 


“All is arranged as you wished,” said the 10 


colonel. “Your adversary claimed at first the 
privileges of the offended party; but he yielded 
almost at once, and accepted your conditions. 
His seconds are two military men.” 

“Thank you,” said the vicomte. 

The marquis added: 

“Please excuse us if we do not stay now, 
for we have a good deal to see to yet. We shall 
want a reliable doctor, since the duel is not to 
end until a serious wound has been inflicted; 20 
and you know that bullets are not to be trifled 
with. We must select a spot near some house 
to which the wounded party can be carried if 
necessary. In fact, the arrangements will take 
us another two or three hours at least.” 25 

The Vicomte articulated for the second 
time: 

“Thank you.” 

“Vou're right?” asked the colonel. ‘Quite 
calm?” 

“Perfectly calm, thank you.” 

The two men withdrew. 

When he was once more alone he felt as 
though he should go mad. His servant having 
lighted the lamps, he sat down at his table 35 
to write some letters. When he had traced at 
the top of a sheet of paper the words: “This 
is my last will and testament,” he started from 
his seat, feeling himself incapable of con- 


30 


nected thought, of decision in regard to any- qo 


thing. 

So he was going to fight! He could no longer 
avoid it. What, then, possessed him? He 
wished to fight, he was fully determined to 


audibly. He thought he would read, and too: 
down Chateauvillard’s Rules of Dueling. Then 
he said: 

“Is the other man practiced in the use of 
the pistol? Is he well known? How can I find 
out?” 

He remembered Baron de Vaux’s book on 
marksmen, and searched it from end to end. 
Georges Lamil was not mentioned. And yet, if 
he were not an adept, would he have ac- 
cepted without demur such a dangerous wea- 
pon and such deadly conditions? 

He opened a case of Gastinne Renettes 
which stood on a small table, and took from 
it a pistol. Next he stood in the correct at- 
titude for firing, and raised his arm. But he 
was trembling from head to foot, and the 
weapon shook in his grasp. 

Then he said to himself: 

“Tt is impossible. I cannot fight like this.” 

He looked at the little black, death-spitting 
hole at the end of the pistol; he thought of 
dishonor, of the whispers at the clubs, the 
smiles in his friends’ drawing-rooms, the con- 
tempt of women, the veiled sneers of the 
newspapers, the insults that would be hurled 
at him by cowards. 

He still looked at the weapon, and raising 
the hammer, saw the glitter of the priming 
below it. The pistol had been left loaded 
by some chance, some oversight. And the 
discovery rejoiced him, he knew not 
why. 

If he did not maintain, in presence of his 
opponent, the steadfast bearing which was so 
necessary to his honor, he would be ruined 
forever. He would be branded, stigmatized as 
a coward, hounded out of society! And he felt, 
he knew, that he could not maintain that calm, 
unmoved demeanor. And yet he was brave, 
since—the thought that followed was not 
even rounded to a finish in his mind; but, 
opening his mouth wide, he suddenly plunged 
the barrel of the pistol as far back as his 


fight, and yet, in spite of all his mental ef- 45 throat, and pressed the trigger. 


fort, in spite of the exertion of all his will 
power, he felt that he could not even preserve 
the strength necessary to carry him through 
the ordeal. He tried to conjure up a picture 


When the valet, alarmed at the report, 
rushed into the room, he found his master 
lying dead upon his back. A spurt of blood 
had splashed the white paper on the table, 


of the duel, his own attitude, and that of his soand had made a great crimson stain beneath 


enemy. 
Every now and then his teeth chattered 


the words: 
“This is my last will and testament.” 


HERMANN SUDERMANN 
(is57, ——) 


Hermann Sudermann, an East Prussian born 
in 1857, is probably best known as a dramatist ; 
but he is also the author of a number of notable 
novels and short stories. Dame Care, a novel 
distinguished for beauty of diction and pathos, 
relates the story of a young man who is har- 
assed by poverty and misfortunes. In The Song 
of Songs he presents an interesting, full-length 
psychological study of a weak-willed woman, 
and traces out in minute detail her gradual de- 
generation in character. 

The short stories in the volume entitled The 
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It was a blazing afternoon, late in July. 
The Cheruskan fraternity entered Ellerntal in 
celebration of their mid-summer festivity. 
They had let the great wagon stand at the out- 
skirts of the village and now marched up 
its street in well-formed procession, proud 
and vain as a company of Schiitsen before 
whom all the world bows down once a year. 

First came the regimental band of the 
nearest garrison, dressed in civilian’s clothes 
—then, under the vigilance of two brightly 
attired freshmen, the blue, white and golden 
banner of the fraternity, next the officers ac- 
companied by other freshmen, and finally the 
active members in whom the dignity, decency 
and fighting strength of the fraternity were 
embodied. A gay little crowd of elderly gen- 
tlemen, ladies and guests followed in less rigid 
order. Last came, as always and everywhere, 
the barefoot children of the village. 

The procession came to a halt in front 
of the Prussian Eagle, a long-drawn single 
story structure of frame. The newly added 
dance hall with its three great windows pro- 
truded loftily above the house. 

The banner was lowered, the horns of the 
band gave wild, sharp signals to which no one 
attended, and Pastor Rhode, a sedate man of 
fifty, dressed in the scarf and slashed cap of 
the order, stepped from the inn door to pro- 
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Indian Lily and Other Stories reveal Suder- 
mann’s gifts as a writer of shorter narratives. 
They are, for the most part, well constructed 
and beautifully written, and reflect a superb 
understanding of human character. “The Pur- 
pose” is a gripping and grimly realistic story of 
sudden and painful disillusionment of youthful 
passion, told with restraint and artistry. 

The translation of “The Purpose” is that of 
Ludwig Lewisohn from The Indian Lily and 
Other Stories published by The Viking Press and 
copyright 1911 by B. W. Huebsch. 


nounce the address of welcome. At this mo- 
ment it happened that one of the two ban- 
ner bearers who had stood at the right and 
left of the flag with naked foils, rigid as 
statues, slowly tilted over forward and buried 
his face in the green sward. 

This event naturally put an immediate end 
to the ceremony. Everybody, men and women, 
thronged around the fallen youth and were 
quickly pushed back by the medical fraternity 
men who were present in various stages of pro- 
fessional development. 

The medical wisdom of this many-headed 
council culminated in the cry: “A glass of 
water!” 

Immediately a young girl—hot-eyed and 
loose-haired, exquisite in the roundedness of 
half maturity—rushed out of the door and 
handed a glass to the gentlemen who had 
turned the fainting lad on his back and were 
loosening scarf and collar. 

He lay there, in the traditional garb of the 
fraternity, like a young cavalry man of the 
time of the Great Elector—with his blue, gold- 
braided doublet, close-fitting breeches of white 
leather and mighty boots whose flapping tops 
swelled out over his firm thighs. He couldn't 
be above eighteen or nineteen, long and broad 
though he was, with his cheeks of milk and 
blood, that showed no sign of down, no duel- 
ling scar. You would have thought him some 
mother’s pet, had there not been a sharp line 
of care that ran mournfully from the half- 
open lips to the chin. 
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The cold water did its duty. Sighing, the lad 
opened his eyes—two pretty blue boy’s eyes, 
long lashed and yet a little empty of ex- 
pression as though life had delayed giving 
them the harder glow of maturity. 

These eyes fell upon the young girl who 
stood there, with hands pressed to her heav- 
ing bosom, in an ecstatic desire to help. 

“Where can we carry him?” asked one of 
the physicians, I 

“Into my room,” she cried, “I'll show you 
the way.” 

Eight strong hands took hold and two 
minutes later the boy lay on the flowered 
cover of her bed. It was far too short for him, ts 
but it stood, soft and comfortable, hidden by 
white mull curtains in a corner of her simple 
room. 

He was summoned back to full conscious- 
ness, tapped, auscultated and examined. Fi-2o 
nally he confessed with a good deal of hesita- 
tion that his right foot hurt him a bit—that 
was all. 

“Are the boots your own, freshie?”’ asked 
one of the physicians. 2 
He blushed, turned his gaze to the wall and 

shook his head. 

Everyone smiled. 

“Well, then, off with the wretched thing.” 


° 
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But all exertion of virile strength was in3o 


vain. The boot did not budge. Only a low 
moan of suffering came from the patient. 

“There’s nothing to be done,” said one, 
“little miss, let’s have a bread-knife.” 

Anxious and with half-folded hands she had 35 
stood behind the doctors. Now she rushed off 
and brought the desired implement. 

“But you're not going to hurt him?” she 
asked with big, beseeching eyes. 


“No, no, we're only going to cut his leg 4o 


off,’ jested one of the by-standers and took 
the knife from her clinging fingers. 

Two incisions, two rents along the shin— 
the leather parted. A steady surgeon’s hand 


wn 


the household and kitchen because her mother 
had died in the previous year. 

His name was Robert Messerschmidt. He 
was a physician’s son and a student of medi- 
cine. He hoped to fight his way into full fra- 
ternity membership by the beginning of the 
next semester. This last detail was, at present, 
the most important of his life and had been 
confided to her at the very beginning of their 
acquaintanceship. 

Youth is in a hurry. At four o’clock their 
hands were intertwined. At five o’clock their 
lips found each other. From six on the band- 
ages were changed more rarely. Instead they 
exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. At eight 
a solemn betrothal took place. And when, at 
ten o’clock, swaying slightly and mellow of 
mood, the physicians reappeared in order to 
put the patient to bed properly, their wed- 
ding-day had been definitely set for the fifth 
anniversary of that day. 

Next morning the procession went on to 
celebrate in some other picturesque locality 
the festival of the breakfast of “the morn- 
ing after.” 

Toni had run up on the hill which ascended, 
behind her father’s house, toward the high 
plateau of the river-bank. With dry but burn- 
ing eyes she looked after the wagons which 
gradually vanished in the silvery sand of the 
road and one of which carried away into the 
distance her life’s whole happiness. 

To be sure, she had fallen in love with 
everyone whom she had met. This habit dated 
from her twelfth, nay, from her tenth year. 
But this time it was different, oh, so different. 
This time it was like an axe-blow from which 
one doesn’t arise. Or like the fell disease— 
consumption—which had dragged her mother 
to the grave. 

She herself was more like her father, thick- 
set and sturdy. 

She had also inherited his calculating and 
planning nature. With tough tenacity he could 


guided the knife carefully over the instep. 45 sacrifice years of earning and saving and plan- 


At last the flesh appeared—bloody, steel-blue 
and badly swollen. 

“Freshie, you idiot, you might have killed 
yourself,” said the surgeon and gave the pa- 


ning to acquire farms and meadows and or- 
chards. Thus the girl could meditate and plan 
her fate which, until yesterday, had been 
fluid as water but which to-day lay definitely 


tient a paternal nudge. “And now, little miss, soanchored in the soul of a strange lad. 


hurry—sugar of lead bandages till evening.” 
II 


Her name was Antonie. She was the inn- 


Her education had been narrow. She knew 
the little that an old governess and a comfort- 
able pastor could teach. But she read whatever 
she could get hold of—from the tattered 


keeper Wiesner’s only daughter and managed ss “pony” to Homer which a boy friend had 
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loaned her to the most horrible penny- 
dreadfuls which were her father’s delight in 
his rare hours of leisure. 

And she assimilated what she read and 
adapted it to her own fate. Thus her imagina- 
tion was familiar with happiness, with delu- 
sion, with crime. .. . 

She knew that she was beautiful. If the 
humility of her play-fellows had not assured 
her of this fact, she would have been en- 
lightened by the long glances and jesting ad- 
miration of her father’s guests. 

Her father was strict. He interfered with 
ferocity if a traveller jested with her too inti- 
mately. Nevertheless he liked to have her come 
into the inn proper and slip, smiling and curt- 
sying, past the wealthier guests. It was not 
unprofitable. 

Upon his short, fleshy bow-legs, with his 
suspiciously calculating blink, with his avarice 
and his sharp tongue, he stood between her 
and the world, permitting only so much of it 
to approach her as seemed, at a given moment, 
harmless and useful. 

His attitude was fatal to any free com- 
munication with her beloved. He opened and 
read every letter that she had ever received. 
Had she ventured to call for one at the post- 
office, the information would have reached 
him that very day. 

The problem was how to deceive him with- 
out placing herself at the mercy of some 
friend. 

She sat down in the arbour from which, 
past the trees of the orchard and the neigh- 
bouring river, one had a view of the Russian 
forests, and put the problem to her seventeen- 
year old brain. And while the summer wind 
played with the green fruit on the boughs and 
the white herons spread their gleaming wings 
over the river, she thought out a plan—the 
first of many by which she meant to rivet 
her beloved for life. 

On the same afternoon she asked her fa- 
ther’s permission to invite the daughter of the 
county-physician to visit her. 

“Didn’t know you were such great friends,” 
he said, surprised. 

“Oh, but we are,” she pretended to be a lit- 
tle hurt. “We were received into the Church 
at the same time.” 

With lightning-like rapidity he computed 
the advantages that might result from such a 
visit. The county-seat was four miles dis- 


tant and if the societies of veterans and marks- 


30 


men on whose committees the doctor was in- 
fluential could be persuaded to come hither 
for their outings. . . 
The girl was cordially invited and arrived 
sa week later. She was surprised and touched 
to find so faithful a friend in Toni who, when 
they were both boarding with Pastor Rhode, 
had played her many a sly trick. 
Two months later the girl, in her turn, in- 
10 vited Toni to the city whither she had never 
before been permitted to go alone, and so the 
latter managed to receive her lover’s first let- 
vers 
What he wrote was discouraging enough. His 
15 father was ill, hence the excellent practice was 
gliding into other hands and the means for his 
own studies were growing narrow. If things 
went on so, he might have to give up his 
university course and take to anything to keep 


zo his mother and sister from want. 


This prospect did not please Toni. She was 
so proud of him. She could not bear to have 
him descend in the social scale for the sake of 
bread and butter. She thought and thought 


25 how she could help him with money, but 


nothing occurred to her. She had to be con- 
tent with encouraging him and assuring him 
that her love would find ways and means for 
helping him out of his difficulties. 

She wrote her letters at night and jumped 
out of the window in order to drop them 
secretly into the pillar box. It was months 
before’ she could secure an answer. His father 
was better, but life in the fraternity was very 


35 expensive, and it was a very grave question 


whether he had not better resign the scarf 
which he had just gained and study on as a 
mere “barb.” 

In Toni’s imagination the picture of her be- 


4o loved was brilliantly illuminated by the glory 


of the tricoloured fraternity scarf, his desire 
for it had become so ardently her own, that 
she could not bear the thought of him—his 
yearning satisfied—returning to the gray com- 


4s monplace garb of Philistia. And so she wrote 


him. 

Spring came and Toni matured to statelier 
maidenhood: The plump girl, half-child, droll 
and naive, grew to be a thoughtful, silent 

50 young woman, secretive and very sure of her 
aims. She condescended to the guests and 
took no notice of the desperate admiration 
which surrounded her. Her glowing eyes looked 
into emptiness, her infinitely tempting mouth 

sssmiled carelessly at friends and strangers, 
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In May Robert’s father died. it that you get the position. I’m longing to 
She read it in one of the papers that were see you.” 
taken at the inn, and immediately it became 


clear to her that her whole future was at ; III 
stake. For if he was crushed now by the load s 
of family cares, if hope were taken from him, Once more it was late July—exactly a year 


no thought of her or her love would be left. after those memorable events—and he sat in 
Only if she could redeem her promises and _ the stage-coach and took off his crape-hung 
help him practically could she hope to keep cap to her. His face was torn by fresh scars 


him. 1o and diagonally across his breast the blue white 
In the farthest corner of a rarely opened golden scarf was to be seen. 
drawer lay her mother’s jewels which were She grasped the posts of the fence with 


some day to be hers—brooches and rings, a both hands and felt that she would die if she 
golden chain, and a comb set with rubies could not have him. 
which had found its way—heaven knows how's Upon that evening she left the house no 
—into the simple inn. more, although for two hours he walked the 
Without taking thought she stole the whole dusty village street, with Emil, but also alone. 
and sent it as merchandise—not daring to But on the next evening she stood behind the 
risk the evidence of registration—to help him fence. Then hands found each other across the 
in his studies. The few hundred marks that 2° obstacle. 


the jewellery would bring would surely keep “Do you sleep on the ground-floor?” she 
him until the end of the semester... but asked whispering. 
what then? .... West: 

And again she thought and planned all “Does the dog still bark when he sees 
through the long, hot nights. 25 you.” 

Pastor Rhode’s eldest son, a frail, tall jun- “T don’t know, I’m afraid so.” 
ior who followed her, full of timid passion, “When you've made friends with him so 


came home from college for the spring vaca- that he won't bark when you get out of the 
tion. In the dusk he crept around the inn as_ window, then come to the arbour behind our 


had been his wont for years. 30 orchard. I'll wait for you every night at 
This time he had not long to wait. twelve. But don’t mind that. Don’t come till 
How did things go at college? Badly. Would you’re sure of the dog.” 

he enter the senior class at Michaelmas? For three long nights she sat on the wooden 


Hardly. Then she would have to be ashamed _ bench of the arbour until the coming of dawn 
of him, and that would be a pity: she liked 35 and stared into the bluish dusk that hid the 
him too well. village as in a cloak. From time to time 

The slim lad writhed under this exquisite the dogs bayed. She could distinguish the bay 
torture. It wasn’t his fault. He had pains in of the pastor’s collie. She knew his hoarse 


his chest, and growing pains. And all that. voice. Perhaps he was barring her beloved’s 
She unfolded her plan. 4o Way. ... 
“You ought to have a tutor during the long At last, during the fourth night, when his 
vacation, Emil, to help you work.” coming was scarcely to be hoped for, uncer- 
“Papa can do that.” tain steps dragged up the hill. 


“Oh, Papa is busy. You ought to have a She did not run to meet him. She crouched 
tutor all to yourself, a student or something 45 in the darkest corner of the arbour and tasted, 
like that. If you’re really fond of me ask your _ intensely blissful, the moments during which 
Papa to engage one. Perhaps he’ll get a young he felt his way through the foliage. 
man from his own fraternity with whom he Then she clung to his neck, to his lips, de- 
can chat in the evening. You will ask, won’t manding and according all—rapt to the very 
you? I don’t like people who are conditioned s0 peaks of life, ... 


in their studies.” They were together nightly. Few words 
That same night a letter was sent to her passed between them. She scarcely knew how 
beloved. he looked. For not even a beam of the moon 


“Watch the frat. bulletin! Our pastor is go- could penetrate the broad-leafed foliage, and 
ing to look for a tutor for his boy. See toss at the peep of dawn they separated. She might 
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have lain in the arms of a stranger and not 
known the difference. 

And not only during their nightly meetings, 
but even by day they slipt through life like 
shadows. 

One day the pastor came to the inn for a 
glass of beer and chatted with other gentle- 
men. She heard him. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with that 
young fellow,” he said. “He does his duty and 
my boy is making progress. But he’s like a 
stranger from another world. He sits at the 
table and scarcely sees us. He talks and you 
have the feeling that he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. Either he’s anemic or he 
writes poetry.” 

She herself saw the world through a ‘blue 
veil, heard the voices of life across an im- 
measurable distance and felt hot, alien shivers 
run through her enervated limbs. 

The early Autumn approached and with it 
the day of his departure. At last she thought 
of discussing the future with him which, un- 
til then, like all else on earth, had sunk out 
of sight. 

His mother, he told her, meant to move to 
Koenigsberg and earn her living by keeping 
boarders. Thus there was at least a possibility 
of his continuing his studies. But he didn't 


believe that he would be able to finish. His30 demands. . 


present means would soon be exhausted and 
he had no idea where others would come 
from. 

All that he told her in the annoyed and al- 


which they themselves had kindled, not be- 
cause there was any ground for hope, but be- 
cause without it one cannot live. 
And a few weeks later everything came to 
5 an end. 
For Toni knew of a surety that she would 
be a mother. .. . 


IV 


™ 
° 


Into the river! 

For that her father would put her in the 
street was clear. It was equally clear what 
would become of her in that case... . 

But no, not into the river! Why was her 
young head so practised in skill and cunning, 
if it was to bow helplessly under the first 
severe onslaught of fate? What was the pur- 
pose of those beautiful long nights but to 


15 


zo brood upon plans and send far thoughts out 


toward shining aims? 

No, she would not run into the river. That 
dear wedding-day in five, nay, in four years, 
was lost anyhow. But the long time could be 


25 utilised so cleverly that her beloved could be 


dragged across the abyss of his fate. 

First, then, she must have a father for her 
child. He must not be clever. He must not be 
strong of will. Nor young, for youth makes 
. . Nor well off, for he who is 
certain of himself desires freedom of choice. 

Her choice fell upon a former inn-keeper, 
a down-hearted man of about fifty, moist of 
eye, faded, with greasy black hair... . He 


most tortured tones of one long weary of hope3s had failed in business some years before and 


who only staggers on in fear of more vital 
degradation. 

With flaming words she urged him to be of 
good courage. She insisted upon such re- 
sources as—however frugal—were, after all, 
at hand, and calculated every penny. She 
shrugged her shoulders at his gratitude for 
that first act of helpfulness. If only there were 
something else to be taken. But whence and 
how? Her suspicious father would have ob- 
served any shortage in his till at once and 
would have had the thief discovered. 

The great thing was to gain time. Upon her 
advice he was to leave Koenigsberg with its 
expensive fraternity life and pass the win- 
ter in Berlin. The rest had to be left to luck 
and cunning. 

In a chill, foggy September night they said 
farewell. Shivering they held each other close. 
Their hearts were full of the confused hopes 


now sat around in the inn, looking for a 
HOS oi 0 

To this her father did not object. For that 

man’s condition was an excellent foil to his 

40 Own success and prosperity and thus he was 
permitted, at times, to stay a week in the 
house where, otherwise, charity was scarcely at 
home. 

Her plan worked well. On the first day she 

45 lured him silently on. On the second he re- 
sponded. On the third she turned sharply 
and rebuked him. On the fourth she forgave 
him. On the fifth she met him in secret. On 
the sixth he went on a journey, conscience 

sosmitten for having seduced her... . 

That very night—for there was no time to 
be lost—she confessed with trembling and 
blushing to her father that she was over- 
come by an unconquerable passion for Herr 

ss Weigand, As was to be expected she was 
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driven from the door with shame and fury. sulted in a blessing. For, without these un- 
During the following weeks she went about hoped for resources, he must have long 

bathed in tears. Her father avoided her. fallen by the wayside. 

Then, when the right moment seemed to have Months passed. Her furnishings stood in 

come, she made a second and far more difficult 5 a storage warehouse, but the house in which 

confession. This time her tremours and her they were to live was not yet found. 

blushes were real, her tears were genuine, for When she felt that her hour had come— 

her father used a horse-whip. .. . But when, her father and husband thought it far off— 

that night, Toni sat on the edge of her bed she redoubled the energy of her travels, seek- 

and bathed the bloody welts on her body, she ro ing, preferably, rough and ribbed roads which 


knew that her plan would succeed. other women in her condition were wont to 
And, to be sure, two days later Herr Weig- shun. 
and returned—a little more faded, a little And thus, one day, in a springless vehicle, 


more hesitant, but altogether, by no means two miles distant from the county-seat, the 
unhappy. He was invited into her father’s:; pains of labour came upon her. She steeled 
office for a long discussion. The result was that every nerve and had herself carried to the 
the two lovers fell into each others’ arms house of the county-physician whose daugh- 
while her father, trembling with impotent rage, ter was now tenderly attached to her. 

hurled at them the fragments of a crushed There she gave birth to a girl child which 


cigar. zo announced its equivocal arrival in this world 
The banns were proclaimed immediately  lustily. 
after the betrothal, and a month later Herr The old doctor, into whose house this con- 


Weigand, in his capacity of son-in-law, could fusion had suddenly come, stood by her bed- 
take possession of the same garret which he _ side, smiling good-naturedly. She grasped him 
had inhabited as an impecunious guest. This2s with both hands, terror in her eyes and in 
arrangement, however, was not a permanent her voice. 


one. An inn was to be rented for the young “Dear, dear doctor! The baby was born too 
couple—with her father’s money. soon, wasn't it?” 
Toni, full of zeal and energy, took part in The doctor drew back and regarded her 


every new undertaking, travelled hither and30 long and earnestly. Then his smile returned 

thither, considered prospects and dangers, but and his kind hand touched her hair. 

always withdrew again at the last moment in “Yes, it is as you say. The baby’s nails are 

order to await a fairer opportunity. not fully developed and its weight is slightly 
But she was utterly set upon the immediate below normal. It’s all on account of your care- 

furnishing of the new home. She went to 3s less rushing about. Surely the child came too 

Koenigsberg and had long sessions with furni- soon.” 

ture dealers and tradesmen of all kinds. On And he gave her the proper certification of 

account of her delicate condition she insisted the fact, which protected her from those few 

that she could only travel on the upholstered people who might consider themselves par- 

seats of the second class. She charged her 40 takers of her secret. For the opinion of people 

father accordingly and in reality travelled in general she cared little. So strong had she 

fourth class and sat for hours between market- grown through guilt and silence. 

women and Polish Jews in order to save a And she was a child of nineteen! .. . 

few marks. In the accounts she rendered, 

heavy meals were itemized, strengthening 45 


wines, stimulating cordials. As a matter of Vv 
fact, she lived on dried slices of bread which, 
before leaving home, she hid in her trunk. When Toni had arisen from her bed of 


She did not disdain the saving of a tram pain she found the place which she and her 
car fare, although the rebates which she got on sohusband had been seeking for months with 
the furniture ran into the hundreds. surprising rapidity. The ‘Hotel Germania,” 

All that she sent jubilantly to her lover in the most reputable hotel in the county-seat 
Berlin, assured that he was provided for some itself, was for rent. Its owner had recently 
months. died. It was palatial compared to her father’s 

Thus. the great misfortune had finally re- ssinn, There were fifteen rooms for guests, a 
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tap-room, a wine-room, a grocery-shop and 
a livery-stable. 

Weigand, intimidated by misfortune, had 
never even hoped to aspire to such heights of 
splendour. Even now he could only grasp the 
measure of his happiness by calculating enor- 
mous profits. And he did this with peculiar 
delight. For, since the business was to be 
run in the name of Toni’s father, his own 
creditors could not touch him. 

When they had moved in and the business 
began to be straightened out, Weigand proved 
himself in flat contradiction of his slack and 
careless character, a tough and circumspect 
man of business. He knew the whereabouts 
of every penny and was not inclined to per- 
mit his wife to make random inroads upon 
his takings. 

Toni, who had expected to be undisputed 


a mysterious oriental shrine than the sitting- 
room of an honest Prussian inn-keeper’s wife. 
She sat evening after evening in this phan- 
tastic room. She brought her knitting and 
5 awaited the things that were to come. 

The gentlemen who drank in the adjoining 
room, the judges, physicians, planters—all the 
bigwigs of a small town, in short—soon 
noticed the magical light that glimmered 


ro through the half-open door whenever Weigand 


was obliged to pass from the public rooms 
into his private dwelling. And the men grew 
to be curious, the more so as the inn-keeper’s 
young wife, of whose charms many rumours 
15 were afloat, had never yet been seen by any. 
One evening, when the company was in an 
especially hilarious mood, the men demanded 
stormily to see the mysterious room. 
Weigand hesitated. He would have to ask 


mistress of the safe, saw herself cheated of2o his wife’s permission. He returned with the 


her dearest hopes, for the time approached 
when the savings made on the purchase of 
her furniture must necessarily be exhausted. 

And again she planned and wrestled through 
the long, warm nights while her husband, 
whose inevitable proximity she bore calmly, 
snored with the heaviness of many profes- 
sional “treats.” 

One day she said to him: “A few pennies 
must be put by for Amanda.” That was the 
name of the little girl who flourished merrily 
in her cradle. “You must assign some little 
profits to me.” 

“What can I do?” he asked. ‘For the pres- 
ent everything belongs to the old man.” 

“T know what I'd like,” she went on, smil- 
ing dreamily, “I’d like to have all the profits 
on the sale of champagne.” 

He laughed heartily. There wasn’t much 
call for champagne in the little county-seat. 
At most a few bottles were sold on the em- 
peror’s birthday or when, once in a long while, 
a flush commercial traveller wanted to regale 
a recalcitrant customer. 

And so Weigand fell in with what he 
thought a mere mood and assented. 

Toni at once made a trip to Koenigsberg 
and bought all kinds of phantastic decora- 
tions—Chinese lanterns, gilt fans, artificial 
flowers, gay vases and manicoloured lamp- 
shades. With all these things she adorned the 
little room that lay behind the room in which 
the most distinguished townspeople were wont 
to drink their beer. And so the place with 
veiled light and crimson glow looked more like 


35 


friendly message that the gentlemen were wel- 
come. Hesitant, almost timid, they entered 
as if crossing the threshold of some house of 
mystery. 

There stood—transfigured by the glow of 
coloured lamps—the shapely young woman 
with the alluring glow in her eyes, and her 
lips that were in the form of a heart. She 
gave each a secretly quivering hand and spoke 


25 


30 a few soft words that seemed to distinguish 


him from the others. Then, still timid and 
modest, she asked them to be seated and 
begged for permission to serve a glass of 
champagne in honour of the occasion. 

It is not recorded who ordered the second 
bottle. It may have been the very fat Herr 
von Loffka, or the permanently hilarious judge. 
At all events the short visit of the gentlemen 
came to an end at three o'clock in the morn- 


4o Ing with wild intoxication and a sale of eight- 


een bottles of champagne, of which half bore 
French labels. 
Toni resisted all requests for a second in- 
vitation to her sanctum. She first insisted on 
45the solemn assurance that the gentlemen 
would respect her presence and bring neither 
herself nor her house into ill-repute. At last 
came the imperial county-counsellor himself 
—a wealthy bachelor of fifty with the manners 
s00f an injured lady killer. He came to beg for 
himself and the others and she dared not re- 
fuse any longer. 
The champagne festivals ‘continued. With 
this difference: that Toni, whenever the at- 
55 mosphere reached a certain point of heated 
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intoxication, modestly withdrew to her bed- 
room. Thus she succeeded not only in hold- 
ing herself spotless but in being praised for 
her retiring nature. 

But she kindled a fire in the heads of these 
dissatisfied University men who deemed 
themselves banished into a land of starva- 
tion, and in the senses of the planters’ sons. 
And this fire burned on and created about her 
an atmosphere of madly fevered desire... . 

Finally it became the highest mark of dis- 
tinction in the little town, the sign of real 
connoisseurship in life, to have drunk a bottle 
of champagne with “Germania,” as they called 
her, although she bore greater resemblance to 
some swarthier lady of Rome. Whoever was 
not admitted to her circle cursed his lowli- 
ness and his futile life. 

Of course, in spite of all precautions, it 
could not but be that her reputation suffered. 
The daughter of the county-physician began 
to avoid her, the wives of social equals fol- 
lowed suit. But no one dared accuse her of im- 
proper relations with any of her adorers. It 
was even known that the county-counsellor, 
desperate over her stern refusals, was urging 
her to get a divorce from her husband and 
marry him. No one suspected, of course, that 
she had herself spread this rumour in order 
to render pointless the possible leaking out of 
improprieties. .. . 

Nor did any one dream that a bank in 
Koenigsberg transmitted, in her name, 
monthly cheques to Berlin that sufficed 
amply to help an ambitious medical student 
to continue his work. 

The news which she received from her be- 
loved was scanty. 

In order to remain in communication with 
him she had thought out a subtle method. 

The house of every tradesman or business 
man in the provinces is flooded with printed 
advertisements from Berlin which pour out 
over the small towns and the open country. 
Of this printed matter, which is usually thrown 
aside unnoticed, Toni gathered the most vol- 
uminous examples, carefully preserved the en- 
velopes, and sent them to Robert. Her hus- 
band did not notice of course that the same 
advertising matter came a second time nor 
that faint, scarce legible pencil marks picked 
out words here and there which, when read 
consecutively, made complete sense and dif- 
fered very radically from the message which 
the printed slips were meant to convey. . 
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Years passed. A few ship-wrecked lives 
marked Toni’s path, a few female slanders 
against her were avenged by the courts. 
Otherwise nothing of import took place. 

And in her heart burned with never-lessen- 
ing glow the one great emotion which always 
supplied fuel to her will, which lent every 
action a pregnant significance and furnished 
absolution for every crime. 

In the meantime Amanda grew to be a blue- 
eyed, charming child—gentle and caressing 
and the image of the man of whose love she 
was the impassioned gift. 

But Fate, which seems to play its gigantic 
pranks upon men in the act of punishing 
them, brought it to pass that the child seemed 
also to bear some slight resemblance to the 
stranger who, bowed and servile, stupidly in- 
dustrious, sucking cigars, was to be seen at 
her mother’s side. 

Never was father more utterly devoted to 
the fruit of his loins than this gulled fellow 
to the strange child to whom the mother did 
not even—by kindly inactivity—give him a 
borrowed right. The more carefully she sought 
to separate the child from him, the more 
adoringly and tenaciously did he cling to it. 

With terror and rage Toni was obliged to 
admit to herself that no sum would ever 
suffice to make Weigand agree to a divorce 
that separated him definitely from the child. 
And dreams and visions, transplanted into her 
brain from evil books, filled Toni’s nights with 
the glitter of daggers and the stain of flow- 
ing blood. And fate seemed to urge on the 
day when these dreams must take on 
esque 

One day she found in the waste-paper 
basket which she searched carefully after 
every mail-delivery, an advertisement which 
commended to the buying public a new make 
of type-writer. 

“Many public institutions,” thus the ad- 
vertisement ran, “use our well tried machines 
in their offices, because these machines will 
bear the most rigid examination. Their repu- 
tation has crossed the ocean. The Chilean min- 
istry has just ordered a dozen of our ‘Ex- 
celsiors’ by cable. Thus successfully does our 
invention spread over the world. And yet its 
victorious progress is by no means completed. 
Even in Japan—” and so on. 

If one looked at this stuff very carefully, 
one could observe that certain words were 


. . ss lightly marked in pencil. And if one read 
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these words consecutively, the following sen- 
tence resulted: ‘‘Public—examination—just— 
successfully—completed.” 

From this day on the room with the veiled 
lamps remained closed to her eager friends. 
From this day on the generous county-coun- 
sellor saw that his hopes were dead... . 


VI 


How was the man to be disposed of? 

An open demand for divorce would have 
been stupid, for it would have thrown a very 
vivid suspicion upon any later and more dras- 
tic attempt. 

Weigand’s walk and conversation were 
blameless. Her one hope consisted in catching 
him in some chance infidelity. The desire for 
change, she reasoned, the allurement of for- 
bidden fruit, must inflame even this wooden 
creature. 

She had never, hitherto, paid the slightest 
attention to the problem of waitresses. Now 
she travelled to Koenigsberg and hired the 


handsomest women to be found in the em-2s 


ployment bureaus. They came, one after an- 
other, a feline Polish girl, a smiling, radiantly 
blond child of Sweden—a Venus, a Germania 
—this time a genuine one. Next came a pre- 


tended Circassian princess. And they all wan-3o 


dered off again, and Weigand had no glance 
for them but that of the master. 

Antonie was discouraged and dropped her 
plan. 

What now? 

She had recoiled from no baseness. She had 
sacrificed to her love honour, self-respect, 
truth, righteousness and pride. But she had 
avoided hitherto the possibility of a conflict 
with the law. Occasional small thefts in the 
house did not count. 

But the day had come when crime itself, 
crime that threatened remorse and the sword 
of judgment, entered her life. For otherwise 
she could not get rid of her husband. 

The regions that lie about the eastern 
boundary of the empire are haunted by Jew- 
ish peddlers who carry in their sacks Russian 
drops, candied fruits, gay ribands, toys made 
of bark, and other pleasant things which make 
them welcome to young people. But they also 
supply sterner needs. In the bottom of their 
sacks are hidden love philtres and strange 
electuaries. And if you press them very de- 
terminedly, you will find some. among them 
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who have the little white powders that can 
be poured into beer . . . or the small, round 
discs which the common folk call “crow’s 
eyes” and which the greedy apothecaries will 
not sell you merely for the reason that they 
prepare the costlier strychnine from them. 

You will often see these beneficent men in 
the twilight in secret colloquy with female 
figures by garden-gates and the edges of 
woods. The female figures slip away if you 
happen to appear on the road... . Often, 
too, these men are asked into the house and 
intimate council is held with them—especially 
when husband and servants are busy in the 
feldsauaaaa 

One evening in the beginning of May, Toni 
brought home with her from a harmless walk 
a little box of arsenic and a couple of small, 
hard discs that rattled merrily in one’s 
pocket. . . . Cold sweat ran down her throat 
and her legs trembled so that she had to sit 
down on a case of soap before entering the 
house. 

Her husband asked her what was wrong. 

“Ah, it’s the spring,” she answered and 
laughed. 

Soon her adorers noticed, and not these 
only, that her loveliness increased from day 
to day. Her eyes which, under their depressed 
brows, had assumed a sharp and peering gaze, 
once more glowed with their primal fire, and 
a warm rosiness suffused her cheeks that 
spread marvelously to her forehead and throat. 

Her appearance made so striking an impres- 
sion that many a one who had not seen her 
for a space stared at her and asked, full of 
admiration: “What have you done to your- 
self?” 

“Tt is the spring,” she answered and laughed. 

As a matter of fact she had taken to eat- 
ing arsenic. 

She had been told that any one who be- 
comes accustomed to the use of this poison 
can increase the doses to such an extent that 
4s he can take without harm a quantity that will 

necessarily kill another. And she had made 

up her mind to partake of the soup which 
she meant, some day, to prepare for her 

husband. That much she held to be due a 
so faultless claim of innocence. 

But she was unfortunate enough to make 

a grievous mistake one day, and lay writh- 

ing on the floor in uncontrollable agony. 

The old physician at once recognised the 
5s symptoms of arsenic poisoning, prescribed the 


uw 
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necessary antidotes and carefully dragged her 
back into life. The quantity she had taken, he 
declared, shaking his head, was enough to 
slay a strong man. He transmitted the in- 
formation of the incident as demanded by 
law. 

Detectives and court-messengers visited the 
house. The entire building was searched, docu- 
ments had to be signed and all reports were 
carefully followed up. 

The dear romantic public refused to be 
robbed of its opinion that one of Toni’s re- 
jected admirers had thus sought to avenge 
himself. The suspicion of the authorities, 
however, fastened itself upon a waitress, a 
plump, red-haired wanton who had taken the 
place of the imported beauties and whose in- 
solent ugliness the men of the town, relieved 
of nobler delights, enjoyed thoroughly. The 
insight of the investigating judge had found 
in the girl’s serving in the house and her ap- 
parent intimacy with its master a scent which 
he would by no means abandon. Only, be- 
cause a few confirmatory details were still to 
seek, the suspicion was hidden not only from 
the public but even from its object. 

Antonie, however, ailed continually. She 
grew thin, her digestion was delicate. If the 
blow was to be struck—and many circum- 
stances urged it—she would no longer be able 
to share the poison with her victim. But it 
seemed fairly certain that suspicion would 
very definitely fall not upon her but upon 
the other woman. The latter would have to 
be sacrificed, so much was clear. 

But that was the difficulty. The wounded 
conscience might recover, the crime might be 
conquered into forgetfulness, if only that is 
slain which burdens the earth, which should 
never have been. But Toni felt that her soul 
could not drag itself to any bourne of peace 
if, for her own advantage, she cast one who 
was innocent to lasting and irremediable de- 
struction. 

The simplest thing would have been to 
dismiss the woman. In that case, however, it 
was possible that the courts would direct 
their investigations to her admirers. One of 
them had spoken hasty and careless words. 
He might not be able to clear himself, were 
the accusation directed against him. 

There remained but one hope: to ascribe 
the unavertible death of her husband to some 
accident, some heedlessness. And so she di- 


rected her unwavering purpose -to this end. ss 


The Polish peddler had slipped into Toni’s 
hand not only the arsenic but also the deadly 
little discs called ‘‘crow’s eyes.” These must 
help her, if: used with proper care and cir- 


5 cumspection. 


One day while little Amanda was playing in 
the yard with other girls, she found among 
the empty kerosene barrels a few delightful, 
silvery discs, no larger then a ten pfennig 


10 piece. With great delight she brought them to 


i 


5 


30 


her mother who, attending to her knitting, 
had ceased for a moment to watch the chil- 
dren. 

“What’s that, Mama?” 

“T don’t know, my darling.” 

“May we play with them?” 

“What would you like to play?” 

“We want to throw them.” 

“No, don’t do that. But I'll make you a 


2zonew doll-carriage and these will be lovely 


wheels.” 

The children assented and Amanda brought 
a pair of scissors in order to make holes in 
the little wheels. But they were too hard and 


25 the points of the blades slipped. 


“Ask father to use his small gimlet.” 

Amanda ran to the open window behind 
which he for whom all this was prepared was 
quietly making out his monthly bills. 

Toni’s breath failed. If he recognised the 
poisonous fruits, it was all over with her 
plan. But the risk was not to be avoided. 

He looked at the discs for a moment. And 
yet for another. No, he did not know their 


35 nature but was rather pleased with them. It 


did not even occur to him to warn the little 
girl to beware of the unknown fruit. 

He called into the shop ordering an ap- 
prentice to bring him a tool-case. The boy in 


aohis blue apron came and Toni observed that 


45 


his eyes rested upon the fruits for a per- 
ceptible interval. Thus there was, in addition 
to the children, another witness and one 
who would be admitted to oath. 

Weigand bored holes into four of the discs 
and threw them, jesting kindly, into the chil- 
dren’s apron. The others he kept. “He has 
pronounced his own condemnation,’ Toni 
thought as with trembling fingers she mended 


soan old toy to fit the new wheels. 


Nothing remained but to grind the proper 
dose with cinnamon, to sweeten it—according 
to instructions—and spice a_ rice-pudding 
therewith. 

But fate which, in this delicate matter, 
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had been hostile to her from the beginning, 
ordained it otherwise. 

For that very evening came the apothecary, 
not, as a rule, a timid person. He was pale and 


this torture of hesitation which, at every new 
scruple, seemed to freeze her very heart’s 
blood. Furthermore the finding of the ‘“crow’s 
eyes” would be of use in leading justice 


showed Weigand the fruits. He had, by the s astray. 


merest hair-breadth, prevented his little girl 
Marie from nibbling one of them. 

The rest followed as a matter of course. The 
new wheels were taken from the doll-carriage, 


To-morrow, then ... to-morrow... . 

Weigand had gone to bed early. But Toni 
sat behind the door of the public room and, 
through a slit of the door, listened to every 


all fragments were carefully sought out and all:o movement of the waitress. She had kept near 


the discs were given to the apothecary who 
locked them into his safe. 

“The red-haired girl must be sacrificed after 
all,’ Toni thought. 

She planned and schemed, but she could 
think of no way by which the waitress could 
be saved from that destruction which hung 
over her. 

There was no room for further hesitation. 
The path had to be trodden to its goal. 
Whether she left corpses on the way-side, 
whether she herself broke down dead at the 
goal—it did not matter. That plan of her 
life which riveted her fate to her beloved’s 
forever demanded that she proceed. 

The old physician came hurrying to the 
inn next morning. He was utterly confounded 
by the scarcely escaped horrors. 

“Vou really look,” he said to Toni, “as if 
you had swallowed some of the stuff, too.” 

“Oh, I suppose my fate will overtake me in 
the end,’ she answered with a weary smile. 
“T feel it in my bones: there will be some 
misfortune in our house.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” he cried, “Put that 
red-headed beast into the street.” 

“Tt isn’t she! I'll take my oath on that,” 
she said eagerly and thought that she had 
done a wonderfully clever thing. 

She waited in suspense, fearing that the 
authorities would take closer look at this last 
incident. She was equipped for any search— 
even one that might penetrate to her own 
bed-room. For she had put false bottoms into 
the little medicine-boxes. Beneath these she 
kept the arsenic. On top lay harmless mag- 
nesia. The boxes themselves stood on her 
toilet-table, exposed to all eyes and hence 
withdrawn frorn all suspicion. 

She waited till evening, but nobody came. 
And yet the connection between this incident 
and the former one seemed easy enough to 
establish. However that might be, she as- 
signed the final deed to the very next day. 
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her all evening. She scarcely knew why. But 
a strange, dull hope would not die in her—a 
hope that something might happen whereby 
her unsuspecting victim and herself might 
both saved. 

The clock struck one. The public rooms 
were all but empty. Only a few young clerks 
remained. These were half-drunk and made 
rough advances to the waitress. 

She resisted, half-serious, half-jesting: 

“You go out and cool yourselves in the 
night-air. I don’t care about such fellows as 
you.” 

“I suppose you want only counts and 
barons,” one of them taunted her. “I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t even think the county- 
counsellor good enough!” 

“That’s my affair,” she answered, “as to 
whom is good enough for me. I have my 
choice. I can get any man I want.” 

They laughed at her and she flew into a 
rage. 

“Tf “you weren’t such a beggarly crew and 
had anything to bet, I'd wager you any money 
that I'd seduce any man I want in a week. 
In a week, do I say? In three days! Just name 
the man.” 

Antonie quivered sharply and then sank 
with closed eyes, against the back of her 
chair. A dream of infinite bliss stole through 
her being. Was there salvation for her in this 
world? Could this coarse creature accomplish 
that in which beauty and refinement had 
failed? 

Could she be saved from becoming a murt- 
deress? Would it be granted her to remain 
human, with a human soul and a human 
face? 

But this was no time for tears or weaken- 
ing. 

With iron energy she summoned all her 
strength and quietude and wisdom. The mo- 
ment was a decisive one. 

When the last guests had gone and all serv- 


And why wait? An end had to be made of 55 <nts, too, had gone to their rest, she called 
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the waitress, with some jesting reproach, into 
her room. 

A long whispered conversation followed. At 
its end the woman declared that the matter 
was child’s play to her. 

And did not suspect that by this game 
she was saving her life. 


VII 
In hesitant incredulity Antonie awaited the 


things that were to come. 
On the first day a staggering thing hap- 


paid the necessary six per cent. promptly. 

The old man came immediately and made 
a scene with his recalcitrant daughter... . 
There was ‘the splendid business and the 


s heavy investment! She was not to think that 


he would give her one extra penny. He would 
simply withdraw his capital and let her and 
the child starve. 

Toni did not even deign to reply. 

The suit progressed rapidly. The unequiv- 
ocal testimony of the waitress rendered any 
protest nugatory. 

Three months later Toni put her posses- 
sions on a train, took her child, whom the 


pened. The red-headed woman, scolding at the 15 deserted father followed with an inarticulate 


top of her voice, threw down a beer-glass at 
her master’s feet, upon which he immediately 
gave her notice. 


Toni’s newly-awakened hope sank. The 


moan, and travelled to Koenigsberg where she 
rented a small flat in order to await in quiet 
the reunion with her beloved. 

The latter was trying to work up a prac- 


woman had boasted. And what was worse than 2° tice in a village close to the Russian border. 


all: if the final deed could be accomplished, 
her compact with the waitress would damn 
her. The woman would of course use this 
weapon ruthlessly. The affair had never stood 
so badly. 

But that evening she breathed again. For 
Weigand declared that the waitress seemed 
to have her good qualities too and her heart- 
felt prayers had persuaded him to keep her. 


He wrote that things were going slowly and 
that, hence, he must be at his post night and 
day. So soon as he had the slightest financial 
certainty for his wife and child, he would 


2s come for them. 


And so she awaited the coming of her life’s 
happiness. She had little to do, and passed 
many happy hours in imagining how he would 
rush in—by yonder passage—through this 


For several days nothing of significance3o very door—tall and slender and impassioned 


took place except that Weigand, whenever he 
mentioned the waitress, peered curiously aside. 
And this fact Toni interpreted in a favour- 
able light. 


and press her to his wildly throbbing heart. 
And ever. again, though she knew it to be a 
foolish dream, did she see the blue white 
golden scarf upon his chest and the blue and 


Almost a week passed. Then, one day, the3s gold cap upon his blond curls. 


waitress approached Toni at an unwonted 
hour. 

“Tf you'll just peep into my room this 
afternoon. .. .” 

Toni followed directions. . 
substitute crept down the stairs—caught and 
powerless. He followed his wife who knelt 
sobbing beside their bed. She was not to be 
comforted, nor to be moved. She repulsed 
him and wept and wept. 

Weigand had never dreamed that he was 
so passionately loved. The more violent was 
the anger of the deceived wife. . . . She de- 
manded divorce, instant divorce... . 


He begged and besought and adjured. In 50 


vain. 

Next he enlisted the sympathy of his 
father-in-law who had taken no great interest 
in the business during these years, but was 


45 Man 


Lonely widows—even those of the di- 
vorced variety—find friends and ready sym- 
pathy in the land of good hearts. But An- 
tonie avoided every one who sought her so- 


.. The poor yo ciety. Under the ban of her great secret 


purpose she had ceased to regard men and 
women except as they could be turned into 
the instruments of her will. And her use 
for them was over. As for their merely hu- 
character and experience—Toni saw 
through these at once. And it all seemed to 
her futile and trivial in the fierce reflection 
of those infernal fires through which she had 
had to pass. 

Adorned like a bride and waiting—thus she 
lived quietly and modestly on the means which 
her divorced husband—in order to keep his 
own head above water—managed to squeeze 
out of the business. 


content if the money he had invested in it ss Suddenly her father died. People said that 
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his death was due to unconquerable rage and astonished, and she wondered to note her 


over her folly... . brain grow suddenly so cool and clear. 

She buried him, bearing herself all the while A gentleman entered. A strange gentleman. 
with blameless filial piety and then awoke to Wholly strange. Had she met him on the 
the fact that she was rich. s street she would not have known him. 


She wrote to her beloved: “Don’t worry He had grown old—forty, fifty, an hundred 
another day. We are in a position to choose years. Yet his real age could not be over 
the kind of life that pleases us.” twenty-eight! . . 

He wired back: “Expect me to-morrow.” He had grown fat. He carried a little paunch 

Full of delight and anxiety she ran to thero about with him, round and comfortable. And 
mirror and discovered for the thousandth the honourable scars gleamed in round red 
time, that she was beautiful again. The results cheeks. His eyes seemed small and receding. 
of poisoning had disappeared, crime and deg- And when he said: ‘‘Here I am at last,” it 
radation had burned no marks into her face. was no longer the old voice, clear and a 
She stood there—a ruler of life. Her wholer; little resonant, which had echoed and re- 
being seemed sure of itself, kindly, open. Only echoed in her spiritual ear. He gurgled as 
the wild glance might, at times, betray the though he had swallowed dumplings. 
fact that there was much to conceal. But when he took her hand and smiled, 

She kept wakeful throughout the night, as something slipt into his face—something af- 
she had done through many another. Planzo fectionate and quiet, empty and without guile 
after plan passed through her busy brain. It or suspicion. 


was with an effort that she realised the pass- Where was she accustomed to this smile? 

ing of such grim necessities. To be sure; in Amanda. An indubitable in- 
heritance. 

VIII 2s And for the sake of this empty smile an 


affectionate feeling for this stranger came into 

A bunch of crysanthemums stood on the her heart. 
table, asters in vases on dresser and chif- She helped him take off his overcoat. He 
fonier—colourful and scentless. wore a pair of great, red-lined rubber go- 

Antonie wore a dress of black lace that3 loshes, typical of the country doctor. He took 
had been made by the best dress-maker in these off carefully and placed them with their 
the city for this occasion. In festive array toes toward the wall. 
she desired to meet her beloved and yet not “He has grown too pedantic,” she thought. 
utterly discard the garb of filial grief. But she Then all three entered the room. When Toni 
had dressed the child in white, with white35 saw him in the light of day she missed the 
silk stockings and sky-blue ribands. It was blue white golden scarf at once. But it would 
to meet its father like the incarnate spirit have looked comical over his rounded paunch. 
of approaching happiness. And yet its absence disillusioned her. It 

From the kitchen came the odours of the seemed to her as if her friend had doffed 
choicest autumn dishes—roast duck with ap-,, the halo for whose sake she had served him 
ples and a grape-cake, such as she alone knew and looked up to him so long. 


how to prepare. Two bottles of precious Rhine As for him, he regarded her with uncon- 
wine stood in the cool without the window. cealed admiration. 
She did not want to welcome him with cham- “Well, well, one can be proud of you!” he 


pagne. The memories of its subtle prickling, 4; said, sighing deeply, and it almost seemed as 
and of much else connected therewith, nau- if with this sigh a long and heavy burden 


seated her. lifted itself from his soul. 
If he left his village at six in the morning “He was afraid he might have to be ashamed 
he must arrive at noon. of me,” she thought rebelliously. As if to pro- 


And she waited even as she had waited so tect herself she pushed the little girl between 
seven years. This morning seven hours had them. 


been left, there were scarcely seven minutes — “Here is Amanda,” she said, and added with 
now. And then—the door-bell rang. a bitter smile: “Perhaps you remember.” 
“That is the new uncle,” she said to But he didn’t even suspect the nature of 


Amanda who was handling her finery, flattered . that which she wanted to make him feel. 
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“Oh, I’ve brought something for you, little 
one!” he cried with the delight of one who 
recalls an important matter in time. With 
measured step he trotted back into the hall 
and brought out a flat paste-board box tied 
with pink ribands. He opened it very carefully 
and revealed a layer of chocolate-creams 
wrapped in tin-foil and offered one to Am- 
anda. 

And this action seemed to him, obviously, 
to satisfy all requirements in regard to his 
preliminary relations to the child. 

Antonie felt the approach of a head-ache 
such as she had now and then ever since the 
arsenic poisoning. 

“Vou are probably hungry, dear Robert,” 
she said. 

He wouldn’t deny that. “If one is on one’s 
legs from four o’clock in the morning on, 
you Inow, and has nothing in one’s stomach 
but a couple of little sausages, you know!” 

He said all that with the same cheerful- 
ness that seemed to come to him as a matter 
of course and yet did not succeed in wholly 
hiding an inner diffidence. 

They sat down at the table and Antonie, 
taking pleasure in seeing to his comfort, for- 
got for a moment the foolish ache that tugged 
at her body and at her soul. 
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The wine made him talkative. He related 30 


everything that interested him—his profes- 
sional trips across country, the confinements 
that sometimes came so close together that he 
had to spend twenty-four hours in his buggy. 
Then he told of the tricks by which people 
whose lives he had saved sought to cheat him 
out of his modest fees. And he told also of 
the comfortable card-parties with the judge 
and the village priest. And how funny it was 
when the inn-keeper’s tame starling prome- 
naded on the cards... . 

Every word told of cheerful well-being and 
unambitious contentment. 

“He doesn’t think of our common future,” 
a torturing suspicion whispered to her. 

But he did. 

“T should like to have you try, first of all, 
Toni, to live there. It isn’t easy. But we can 
both stand a good deal, thank God, and if 
we don’t like it in the end, why, we can 
move away.” 

And he said that so simply and sincerely 
that her suspicion vanished. 

And with this returning certitude there re- 


un 
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turned, too, the ambition which she had al- 
ways nurtured for him. 

“How would it be if we moved to Berlin, 
or somewhere where there is a university?” 

“And maybe aim at a professorship?” he 
cried with cheerful irony. “No, Tonichen, all 
your money can’t persuade me to that. I 
crammed enough in that damned medical 
school. I’ve got my income and that’s good 
enough for me.” 

A feeling of disgust came over her. She 
seemed to perceive the stuffy odour of un- 
ventilated rooms and of decaying water in 
which flowers had stood. 

“That is what I suffered for,” involuntarily 
the thought came, “that!” 

After dinner when Amanda was sleeping off 
the effects of the little sip of wine which she 
had taken when they let her clink glasses with 
them, they sat opposite each other beside the 
geraniums of the window-box and fell silent. 
He blew clouds of smoke from his cigar into 
the air and seemed not disinclined to indulge 
in a nap, too. 

Leaning back in her wicker chair she ob- 
served him uninterruptedly. At one moment 
it seemed to her as though she caught an 
intoxicating remnant of the slim, pallid lad 
to whom she had given her love. And then 
again came the corroding doubt: ‘Was it for 
him, for him... .” And then a great fear 
oppressed her heart, because this man seemed 
to live in a world which she could not reach 
in a whole life’s pilgrimage. Walls had arisen 
between them, doors had been bolted—doors 
that rose from the depths of the earth to the 
heights of heaven. . . . As he sat there, sur- 
rounded by the blue smoke of his cigar, he 
seemed more and more to recede into im- 
measurable distances. .. . 

Then, suddenly, as if an inspiration had 
come to him, he pulled himself together, and 
his face became serious, almost solemn. He 
laid the cigar down on the window-box and 
pulled out of his inner pocket a bundle of 
yellow sheets of paper and blue note-books. 

“T should have done this a long time ago,” 
he said, “because we’ve been free to corre- 
spond with each other. But I put it off to 
our first meeting.” 

“Done what?” she asked, seized by an 
uncomfortable curiosity. 

“Why, render an accounting.” 

“An accounting?” 
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“But dear Toni, surely you don’t think me 
either ungrateful or dishonourable. For seven 
years I have accepted one benefaction after 
another from you.... That was a very 
painful situation for me, dear child, and I 5; 
scarcely believe that the circumstances, had 
they been known, would ever have been coun- 
tenanced by a court of honour.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said slowly. “I confess I 
never thought of that consideration. . . .” 10 

“But I did all the more, for that very 
reason. And only the consciousness that I 
would some day be able to pay you the last 
penny of my debt sustained me in my con- 
sciousness as a decent fellow.” 1 

“Ah, well, if that’s the case, go ahead!” she 
said, suppressing the bitter sarcasm that she 
felt. 

First came the receipts: The proceeds of the 
stolen jewels began the long series. Then fol--2o 
lowed the savings in fares, food and drink 
and the furniture rebates. Next came the 
presents of the county-counsellor, the profits 
of the champagne debauches during which she 
had flung shame and honour under the feet 2s 
of the drinking men. She was spared nothing, 
but heard again of sums gained by petty 
thefts from the till, small profits made in the 
buying of milk and eggs. It was a long story 
of suspense and longing, an inextricable web 30 
of falsification and trickery, of terror and ly- 
ing without end. The memory of no guilt and 
no torture was spared her. 

Then he took up the account of his expen- 
ditures. He sat there, eagerly handling the 3s 
papers, now frowning heavily when he could 
not at once balance some small sum, now 
stiffening his double chin in satisfied self- 
righteousness as he explained some new way 
of saving that had occurred to him... .40 
Again and again, to the point of weariness, he 
reiterated solemnly: ‘You see, I’m an honest 
man.” 

And always when he said that, a weary 
irony prompted her to reply: “Ah, what that 45 
honesty has cost me.” . . . But she held her 
peace. 

And again she wanted to cry out: “Let be! 
A woman like myself doesn’t care for these 


ur 


two-penny decencies.” But she saw how deep so 


an inner necessity it was to him to stand be- 
fore her in this conventional spotlessness. 
And so she didn’t rob him of his child-like 


joy. 


little blue books before her—there was one 
for each year. “Here,” he said proudly, ‘you 
can go over it yourself. It’s exact.” 

“It had better be!” she cried with a jest- 
ing threat and put the little books under a 
flower-pot. 

A prankish mood came upon her now which 
she couldn’t resist. 

“Now that this important business is at an 
end,” she said, “there is still another matter 
about which I must have some certainty.” 

“What is that?” he said, listening intensely. 

“Have you been faithful to me in all this 
time?” 

He became greatly confused. The scars on 
his left cheek glowed like thick, red cords. 

“Perhaps he’s got a betrothed somewhere,” 
she thought with a kind of woeful anger, 
“whom he’s going to throw over now.” 

But it wasn’t that. Not at all. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s no help for it. 
Ill confess. And anyhow, you've even been 
married in the meantime.” 

“T would find it difficult to deny that,” she 
said. 

And then everything came to light. During 
the early days in Berlin he had been very 
intimate with a waitress. Then, when he was 
an assistant in the surgical clinic, there had 
been a sister who even wanted to be married. 
“But I made short work of that proposition,” 
he explained with quiet decision. And as for 
the Lithuanian servant girl whom he had in 
the house now, why, of course he would dis- 
miss her next morning, so that the house 
could be thoroughly aired before she moved 
in. 

This was the moment in which a desire 
came upon her—half-ironic, half-compassion- 
ate—to throw her arms about him and say: 
“You silly boy!” 

But she did not yield and in the next mo- 
ment the impulse was gone. Only an annoyed 
envy remained. He dared to confess every- 
thing to her—everything. What if she did the 
same? If he were to leave her in horrified 
silence, what would it matter? She would have 
freed her soul. Or perhaps he would flare up 
in grateful love? It was madness to expect it. 
No power of heaven or earth could burst 


open the doors or demolish the walls that 


towered between them for all eternity. 
A vast irony engulfed her. She could not 


rest her soul upon this pigmy. She felt re- 


At last he made an end and spread out the s5 vengeful rather toward him—revengeful, be- 
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cause he could sit there opposite her so She had grown pale and smiled weakly. 
capable and faithful, so truthful and decent, She restrained him no longer. 
so utterly unlike the companion whom she “T’ll be back in a week,” he said, slipping on 
needed. his goloshes, ‘‘and then we can announce the — 
Toward twilight he grew restless. He wanted s engagement.” 
to slip over to his mother for a moment and She nodded several times but made no 
then, for another moment, he wanted to drop _ reply. 
in at the fraternity inn. He had to leave at The door was opened and he leaned to- 
eight. ward her. Calmly she touched his lips with 
“Tt would be better if you remained until 10 hers. 
to-morrow,” she said with an emphasis that “You might have the announcement 
gave him pause. cards printed,” he called cheerfully from the 
“Why?” stairs. 
“Tf you don’t feel that .. .” Then he disappeared. .. . 
She shrugged her shoulders. 15 “Ts the new uncle gone?” Amanda asked. 


It wasn’t to be done, he assured her, with She was sitting in her little room, busy with 
the best will in the world. There was an in- her lessons. He had forgotten her. 


vestigation in which he had to help the county- The mother nodded. 

physician. A small farmer had died suddenly “Will he come back soon?” 

of what did not seem an entirely natural2° Antonie shook her head. 

death. “I suppose,” he continued, “one of ‘“T scarcely think so,” she answered. 
those love philtres was used with which super- That night she broke the purpose of her 


fluous people are put under ground there. It’s life, the purpose that had become interwoven 
horrible that a decent person has to live with a thousand others, and when the morn- 
among such creatures. If you don’t care to2s ing came she wrote a letter of farewell to the 
do it, I can hardly blame you.” beloved of her youth. 


ANTON PAVLOVICH CHEKHOV 
(1860-1904) 


When Anton Pavlovich Chekhov came to Mos- 
cow to study medicine, he began to contribute 
stories to the comic papers. The tone of these 
stories was to some extent affected by the vul- 
garity of the papers. In 1886 a collection of the 
stories attracted the attention of Suvorin, the 
editor of the largest daily paper. He gave Chek- 
hov the opportunity to turn to serious literature. 

The stories written after this change and the 
plays, The Seagull, The Three Sisters, and The 
Cherry Orchard, are marked by Chekhov’s 
unique manner. No follower has been able to imi- 
tate this manner successfully. The theme is the 
failure of persons to understand each other. Often 
in the plays the characters are so wrapped up in 
their own thoughts that they fail even to attend 
to the conversation of others in the room. Hence 
they make irrelevant remarks prompted by their 
absorption in their own affairs. This failure to 
understand results in gloom and hopelessness. The 
plays and stories end in a minor key. 

Chekhov reveals his characters by a descrip- 
tion of the atmosphere which surrounds them 
and which produces their moods. They are over- 


VANKA 


Nine-year-old Vanka Zhukov, who had been 
apprentice to the shoemaker Aliakhin for 
three months, did not go to bed the night be- 
fore Christmas. He waited till the master and 
mistress and the assistants had gone out to 
an early church-service, to procure from his 
employer’s cupboard a small phial of ink and 
a penholder with a rusty nib; then, spread- 
ing a crumpled sheet of paper in front of him, 
he began to write. 

Before, however, deciding to make the first 
letter, he looked furtively at the door and 
at the window, glanced several times at the 
sombre ikon, on either side of which stretched 
shelves full of lasts, and heaved a heart- 
rending sigh. The sheet of paper was spread 
on a bench, and. he himself was on his knees 
in front of it. 

“Dear Grandfather Konstantin Makarych,” 
he wrote, “I am writing you a:letter. I wish 
you a Happy Christmas and all God’s holy 
best. I have no mamma or papa, you are all 
I have.” 


burdened by the dullness of existence. This sense 
of dullness was an obsession with Chekhov. When 
he was sixteen, he wrote to a friend: “I received 
your letter at the height of the most awful 
boredom.” Again at the age of forty-four he 
wrote: “Things are going very well with me, but 
it is very monotonous and boring; one day is 
very much like another.” This feeling accounts 
for the similarity of Chekhov’s characters and 
explains his sympathy for them. As they failed 
to accomplish their ambitions, so he failed, for 
he wished to write a long novel in order to gain 
a place in Russian fiction. 

Chekhov’s fear of dullness also accounts for 
his concentration of style. His training as a 
physician taught him to be an analyst. He is 
always objective in his treatment of his themes 
and endeavors to portray as precisely as possible 
ordinary life. His field is somewhat limited, but 
he achieved greatness in that field. 

The translation of “Vanka” is that of Best 
Russian Short Stories in The Modern Library 
used with the permission of The Modern Li- 
brary, Inc. 


Vanka gave a look towards the window in 
which shone the reflection of his candle, and 
vividly pictured to himself his grandfather, 
Konstantin Makarych, who was night-watch- 

sman at Messrs. Zhivarev. He was a small, 
lean, unusually lively and active old man of 
sixty-five, always smiling and blear-eyed. All 
day he slept .in the servants’ kitchen or 
trifled with the cooks. At night, enveloped in 
roan ample sheep-skin coat, he strayed round 
the domain tapping with his cudgel. Behind 
him, each hanging its head, walked the old 
bitch Kashtanka, and the dog Viun, so named 
because of his black coat and long body and 
13 his resemblance to a loach. Viun was an 
unusually civil and friendly dog, looking as 
kindly at a stranger as at his masters, but 
he was not to be trusted. Beneath his def- 
erence and humbleness was hid the. most 


zo inquisitorial maliciousness. No one knew bet- 


ter than he how to sneak up and take a bite 
at a leg, or slip into the larder or steal a 
muzhik’s chicken. More than once they had 
nearly broken his hind-legs, twice he had 


25 been hung up, every week he was nearly 
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flogged to death, but he always recovered. 

At this moment, for certain, Vanka’s grand- 
father must be standing at the gate, blinking 
his eyes at the bright red windows of the 
village church, stamping his feet in their high- 
felt boots, and jesting with the people in the 
yard; his cudgel will be hanging from his belt, 
he will be hugging himself with cold, giving 
a little dry, old man’s cough, and at times 
pinching a servant-girl or a cook. 

“Won't we take some snuff?” he asks, hold- 
ing out his snuff-box to the women. The 
women take a pinch of snuff, and sneeze. 

The old man goes into indescribable ecs- 
tasies, breaks into loud laughter, and cries: 

“Off with it, it will freeze to your nose!” 

He gives his snuff to the dogs, too. Kash- 
tanka sneezes, twitches her nose, and walks 
away offended. Viun deferentially refuses to 
sniff and wags his tail. It is glorious weather, 
not a breath of wind, clear and frosty; it is 
a dark night, but the whole village, its white 
roofs and streaks of smoke from the chim- 
neys, the trees silvered with hoar-frost, and 


he rubbed his eyes with his dirty fist, and 
sobbed. 
“T’ll grate your tobacco for you,” he con- 
tinued. “I’ll pray to God for you, and if there 
sis anything wrong, then flog me like the grey 
goat. And if you really think I shan’t find 
work, then I’ll ask the manager, for Christ’s 
sake, to let me clean the boots, or I'll go 
instead of Fedya as underherdsman. Dear 


1o Grandpapa, I can’t bear this any more, it'll 


kill me. . . . I wanted to run away to our 
village, but I have no boots, and I was afraid 
of the frost, and when J grow up I'll look 
after you, no one shall harm you, and when 


15 you die I'll pray for the repose of your soul, 


just like I do for mamma Pelagueya. 

“As for Moscow, it is a large town, there 
are all gentlemen’s houses, lots of horses, no 
sheep, and the dogs are not vicious. The 


zo children don’t come round at Christmas with 


a star, no one is allowed to sing in the choir, 
and once I saw in a shop window hooks on 
a line and fishing rods, all for sale, and for 
every kind of fish, awfully convenient. And 


the snowdrifts, you can see it all. The skyzs there was one hook which would catch a sheat- 


scintillates with bright twinkling stars, and the 
Milky Way stands out so clearly that it looks 
as if it had been polished and rubbed over 
with snow for the holidays... . 


fish weighing a pound. And there are shops 
with guns, like the master’s, and I am sure 
they must cost 100 rubles each. And in the 
meat-shops there are woodcocks, partridges, 


Vanka sighs, dips his pen in the ink, and3o and hares, but who shot them or where they 


continues to write: 

“Last night I got a thrashing, my master 
dragged me by my hair into the yard, and be- 
laboured me with a shoe-maker’s stirrup, be- 


come from, the shopman won’t say. 

“Dear Grandpapa, and when the masters 
give a Christmas tree, take a golden walnut 
and hide it in my green box. Ask the young 


cause, while I was rocking his brat in its3s lady, Olga Ignatyevna, for it, say it’s for 


cradle, I unfortunately fell asleep. And dur- 
ing the week, my mistress told me to clean 
a herring, and I began by its tail, so she took 
the herring and stuck its snout into my face. 


Vanka.” 

Vanka sighed convulsively, and again stared 
at the window. He remembered that his grand- 
father always went to the forest for the 


The assistants tease me, send me to the tav- 40 Christmas tree, and took his grandson with 


ern for vodka, make me steal the master’s 
cucumbers, and the master beats me with 
whatever is handy. Food there is none; in 
the morning it’s bread, at dinner gruel, and in 


him. What happy times! The frost crackled, 
his grandfather crackled, and as they both 
did, Vanka did the same. Then before cutting 
down the Christmas tree his grandfather 


the evening bread again. As for tea or sour- 45 smoked his pipe, took a long pinch of snuff, 


cabbage soup, the master and the mistress 
themselves guzzle that. They make me sleep 
in the vestibule, and when their brat cries, I 
don’t sleep at all, but have to rock the cradle. 


and made fun of poor frozen little Vanka. 
.. . The young fir trees, wrapt in hoar-frost, 
stood motionless, waiting for which of them 
would die. Suddenly a hare springitig from 


Dear Grandpa, for Heaven’s sake, take me sosomewhere would dart over the snowdrift. 


away from here, home to our village, I can’t 
bear this any more. . . . I bow to the ground 
to you, and will pray to God for ever and 
ever, take me from here or J shall die... .” 


The corners of Vanka’s mouth went down, 53 


. . . His grandfather could not help shout- 
ing: 

“Catch it, catch it, catch it! Ah, short-tailed 
devil!” 

When the tree was down, his grandfather 
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dragged it to the master’s house, and there 
they set about decorating it. The young lady, 
Olga Ignatyevna, Vanka’s great friend, busied 
herself most about it. When little Vanka’s 
mother, Pelagueya, was still alive, and was 
servant-woman in the house, Olga Ignatyevna 
used to stuff him with sugar-candy, and, hav- 
ing nothing to do, taught him to read, write, 
count up to one hundred, and even to dance 
the quadrille. 
placed the orphan Vanka in the kitchen with 
his grandfather, and from the kitchen he was 
sent to Moscow to Aliakhin, the shoemaker. 

“Come quick, dear Grandpapa,” continued 
Vanka, “I beseech you for Christ’s sake take 
me from here. Have pity on a poor orphan, 
for here they beat me, and I am frightfully 
hungry, and so sad that I can’t tell you, I 
cry all the time. The other day the master 
hit me on the head with a last; I fell to the 
ground, and only just returned to life. My 
life is a misfortune, worse than any dog’s. 
... 1 send greetings to Aliona, to one-eyed 
Tegor, and the coachman, and don’t let any 


one have my mouth-organ. I remain, your 25 


grandson, Ivan Zhukov, dear Grandpapa, do 
come.” 


When Pelagueya died, they 10 


Vanka folded his sheet of paper in four, 
and put it into an envelope purchased the 
night before for a kopek. He thought a little, 
dipped the pen into the ink, and wrote the 


; address: 


“The village, to my grandfather.” He then 
scratched his head, thought again, and added: 
“Konstantin Makarych.” Pleased at not havy- 
ing been interfered with in his writing, he 
put on his cap, and, without putting on his 
sheep-skin coat, ran out in his shirt-sleeves 
into the street. 

The shopman at the poulterer’s, from whom 
he had inquired the night before, had told 
him that letters were to be put into post- 
boxes, and from there they were conveyed 
over the whole earth in mail troikas by 
drunken post-boys and to the sound of bells. 
Vanka ran to the first post-box and slipped his 
precious letter into the slit. 

An hour afterwards, lulled by hope, he was 
sleeping soundly. In his dreams he saw a 
stove, by the stove his grandfather sitting with 
his legs dangling down, barefooted, and read- 
ing a letter to the cooks, and Viun walking 
round the stove wagging his tail. 


MAXIM GORKY 
(1863) 


Maxim Gorky, whose real name is Alexei Maxi- 
movitch Peshkov, was the son of a provincial up- 
holsterer. He passed his childhood in poverty and 
unhappiness. At an early age he was forced to 
earn his own living. He worked for a time as a 
bootmaker’s apprentice, but ran away and _ be- 
came a pantry-boy on a Volga steamer. For years 
he alternated as a workman and tramp. 

His knowledge of the barbarous filth, poverty, 
brutality, and dark superstition of provincial 


HER LOVER 


An acquaintance of mine once told me the 
following story. 


When I was a student at Moscow I hap- 5s 


pened to live alongside one of those ladies 
whose repute is questionable. She was a Pole, 
and they called her Teresa. She was a tallish, 
powerfully-built brunette, with black, bushy 


Russia and his first-hand experience with laborers, 
vagabonds, thieves, harlots, and outcasts of every 
description afforded him superb though grim 
material for a succession of bitterly realistic plays, 
novels, and short stories. 

The translation of “Her Lover” is that of 
Best Russian Short Stories in the Modern Li- 
brary used with the permission of The Modern 
Library, Inc. 


couch, trying to find some sort of excuse for 
not attending my class, when the door opened, 
and the bass voice of Teresa the loathsome 
resounded from my threshold: 

“Good health to you, Mr. Student!” 

“What do you want?” I said. I saw that 
her face was confused and supplicatory. .. . 
It was a very unusual sort of face for her. 

“Sir! I want to beg a favour of you. Will 


eye-brows and a large coarse face as if carved 1° you grant it me?” 


out by a hatchet—the bestial gleam of her 
dark eyes, her thick bass voice, her cabman- 
like gait and her immense muscular vigour, 
worthy of a fishwife, inspired me with horror. 


I lay there silent, and thought to myself: 

“Gracious! . . . Courage, my boy!” 

“T want to send a letter home, that’s what 
it is,” she said; her voice was beseeching, soft, 


I lived on the top flight and her garret was 15 timid. 


opposite to mine. I never left my door open 
when I knew her to be at home. But this, 
after all, was a very rare occurrence. Some- 
times I chanced to meet her on the staircase 


or in the yard, and she would smile upon me zo 


with a smile which seemed to me to be sly 
and cynical. Occasionally, I saw her drunk, 
with bleary eyes, tousled hair, and a particu- 
larly hideous grin. On such occasions she 
would speak to me. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Student!” and her 
stupid laugh would still further intensify my 
loathing of her. I should have liked to have 
changed my quarters in order to have avoided 


“Deuce take you!” I thought; but up I 
jumped, sat down at my table, took a sheet 
of paper, and said: 

“Come here, sit down, and dictate!” 

She came, sat down very gingerly on a 
chair, and looked at me with a guilty look. 

“Well, to whom do you want to write?” 

“To Boleslav Kashput, at the town of 
Svieptziana, on the Warsaw Road... .” 

“Well, fire away!” 

“My dear Boles ... my darling ... my 
faithful lover. May the Mother of God pro- 
tect thee! Thou heart of gold, why hast thou 
not written for such a long time to thy sor- 


such encounters and greetings; but my little 3° rowing little dove, Teresa?” 


chamber was a nice one, and there was such 
a wide view from the window, and it was al- 
ways so quiet in the street below—so I en- 
dured. 


I very nearly burst out laughing. “A sor- 
rowing little dove!” more than five feet high, 
with fists a stone and more in weight, and 
as black a face as if the little dove had lived 


And one morning I was sprawling on my 3s all its life in a chimney, and had never once 
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washed itself! Restraining myself somehow, I 
asked: 

“Who is this Bolest?” 

“Boles, Mr. Student,” she said, as if of- 
fended with me for blundering over the name, 
“he is Boles—my young man.” 

“Young man!” 

“Why are you so surprised, sir? Cannot I, 
a girl, have a young man?” 

She? A girl? Well! 

“Oh, why not?” I said. “All things are pos- 
sible. And has he been your young man long?” 

Se Olxnyearse.” 

“Oh, ho!” I thought. “Well, let us write 
yourletters, . .” 

And I tell you plainly that I would willingly 
have changed places with this Boles if his 
fair correspondent had been not Teresa but 
something less than she. 


“T thank you most heartily, sir, for your 20 


kind services,” said Teresa to me, with a 
curtsey. “Perhaps 7 can show you some serv- 
ice, eh?”’ 

“No, I most humbly thank you all the 
same.” 

“Perhaps, sir, your shirts or your trousers 
may want a little mending?” 

I felt that this mastodon in petticoats had 
made me grow quite red with shame, and I 


told her pretty sharply that I had no need <o 


whatever of her services. 

She departed. 

A week or two passed away. It was evening. 
I was sitting at my window whistling and 


thinking of some expedient for enabling me 35 


to get away from myself. I was bored; the 
weather was dirty. I didn't want to go out, 
and out of sheer ennui I began a course of 
self-analysis and reflection. This also was dull 


” 


wn 


sweetheart just like me here, Teresa. That’s 
how it is. Will you, sir, write a letter to this 
Teresa?” 

I looked at her—her face was troubled, her 


; fingers were trembling. I was a bit fogged at 


first—and then I guessed how it was. 

“Look here, my lady,” I said, “there are 
no Boleses or Teresas at all, and you’ve been 
telling me a pack of lies. Don't you come 
sneaking about me any longer. I have no wish 
whatever to cultivate your acquaintance. Do 
you understand?” 

And suddenly she grew strangely terrified 
and distraught; she began to shift from foot 


,, to foot without moving from the place, and 


spluttered comically, as if she wanted to say 
something and couldn’t. I waited to see what 
would come of all this, and I saw and felt that, 
apparently, I had made a great mistake in sus- 
pecting her of wishing to draw me from the 
path of righteousness. It was evidently some- 
thing very different. 

“Mr. Student!” she began, and suddenly, 
waving her hand, she turned abruptly towards 
the door and went out. I remained with a very 
unpleasant feeling in my mind. I listened. Her 
door was flung violently to—plainly the poor 
wench was very angry. . . . I thought it over, 
and resolved to go to her, and, inviting her to 
come in here, write everything she wanted. 

I entered her apartment. I looked round. 
She was sitting at the table, leaning on her 
elbows, with her head in her hands. 

“Listen to me,” I said. 

Now, whenever I come to this point in my 
story, I always feel horribly awkward and 
idiotic. Well, well! 

“Listen to me,” I said. 

She leaped from her seat, came towards me 


enough work, but I didn’t care about doing 4owith flashing eyes, and laying her hands on 


anything else. Then the door opened. Heaven 
be praised! Some one came in. 

“Oh, Mr. Student, you have no pressing 
business, I hope?” 

It was Teresa. Humph! 

“No. What is it?” 

“T was going to ask you, sir, to write me 
another letter.” 

“Very well! To Boles, eh?” 

“No, this time it is from him.” 

“Wha-at?” 

“Stupid that I am! It is not for me, Mr. 
Student, I beg your pardon. It is for a friend 
of mine, that is to say, not a friend but an 


acquaintance—a man acquaintance. He has a ss 


my shoulders, began to whisper, or rather to 
hum in her peculiar bass voice: 

“Look you, now! It’s like this. There’s no 
Boles at all, and there’s no Teresa either. But 


45 what’s that to you? Is it a hard thing for you 


to draw your pen over paper? Eh? Ah, and 
you, too! Still such a little fair-haired boy! 
There’s nobody at all, neither Boles, nor 
Teresa, only me. There you have it, and 


50 much good may it do you!” 


“Pardon me!” said I, altogether flabber- 
gasted by such a reception, “what is it all 
about? There’s no Boles, you say?” 

“No. So it is.” 

“And no Teresa either?” 
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“And no Teresa. I'm Teresa.” 

I didn’t understand it at all. I fixed my 
eyes upon her, and tried to make out which 
of us was taking leave of his or her senses. 
But she went again to the table, searched 
about for something, came back to me, and 
said in an offended tone: 

“Tf it was so hard for you to write to Boles, 
look, there’s your letter, take it! Others will 
write for me.” 

I looked. In her hand was my letter to 
Boles. Phew! 

“Listen, Teresa! What is the meaning of all 
this? Why must you get others to write for 


you when I have already written it, and you,, 


haven’t sent it?” 
“Sent it where?” 
“Why, to this—Boles.” 
“There’s no such person.” 


I absolutely did not understand it. There. 


was nothing for me but to spit and go. Then 
she explained. 

“What is it?” she said, 
“There’s no such person, I tell you,’ 


still offended. 
> and she 


extended her arms as if she herself did not 2; 


understand why there should be no such per- 
son. “But I wanted him to be. . . . Am I then 
not a human creature like the rest of them? 
Yes, yes, I know, I know, of course. .. . Yet 


no harm was done to any one by my writing to 30 


” 


him that I can see... 
“Pardon me—to whom?” 
“To Boles, of course.” 
“But he doesn’t exist.’ 


“Alas! alas! But what if he doesn’t? He 3; 


doesn’t exist, but he might! I write to him, and 
it looks as if he did exist. And Teresa— 
that’s me, and he replies to me, and then I 
write to him again. .. .” 


I understood at last. And I felt so sick, so 40 


miserable, so ashamed, somehow. Alongside of 
me, not three yards away, lived a human 
creature who had nobody in the world to treat 
her kindly, affectionately, and this human be- 
ing had invented a friend for herself! 
“Look, now! you wrote me a letter to 
Boles, and I gave it to some one else to read 
it to me; and when they read it to me I lis- 


tened and fancied that Boles was there. And 
I asked you to write me a Jeter from Boles to 
Teresa—that is to me. When they write such 
a letter for me, and read it to me, I feel 
quite sure that Boles is there. And life grows 
easier for me in consequence.” 

“Deuce take you for a blockhead!” said I 
to myself when I heard this. 

And from thenceforth, regularly, twice a 
week, I wrote a letter to Boles, and an answer 
from Boles to Teresa. I wrote those answeis 
well. . . . She, of course, listened to them, and 
wept like anything, roared, I should say, with 
her bass voice. And in return for my thus 
moving her to tears by real letters from the 
imaginary Boles, she began to mend the holes 
I had in my socks, shirts, and other articles of 
clothing. Subsequently, about three months 
after this history began, they put her in 
prison for something or other. No doubt by 
this time she is dead. 

My acquaintance shook the ash from his 
cigarette, looked pensively up at the sky, and 
thus concluded: 

Well, well, the more a human creature has 
tasted of bitter things the more it hungers 
after the sweet things of life. And we, 
wrapped round in the rags of our virtues, and 
regarding others through the mist of our self- 
sufficiency, and persuaded of our universal im- 
peccability, do not understand this. 

And the whole thing turns out pretty 
stupidly—and very cruelly. The fallen classes, 
we say. And who are the fallen classes, I 
should like to know? They are, first of all, 
people with the same bones, flesh, blood 
and nerves as ourselves. We have been told 
this, day after day for ages. And we actually 
listen—and the devil only knows how hideous 
the whole thing is. Or are we completely de- 
praved by the loud sermonising of humanism? 
In reality, we also are fallen folks, and, so 
far as I can see, very deeply fallen into the 
abyss of self-sufficiency and the conviction 


45 Of our own superiority. But enough of this. It 


is all as old as the hills—so old that it is a 
shame to speak of it. Very old indeed—yes, 
that’s what it is! 


LEONID NIKOLAIVICH ANDREYEF 
(1871-1919) 


Before the war, Leonid Nikolaivich Andreyef’s 
popularity in Russia was second only to that 
of Gorky. Andreyef’s characters—supermen in 
revolt against civilization—are tormented by hesi- 
tation and uncertainty. They constantly fling 
out passionate queries, eternally seek to find out 
what lies behind life’s masks. Because they can 
find no satisfactory answers to their agonized 
questionings and are foiled in all attempts, they 
sink into despair. 

Andreyef’s merciless probing into abnormal 
psycholory—if, indeed, he made any distinction 
between normal and abnormal mind states—as 


in “The Seven Who Were Hanged,” “Judas 
Iscariot,” “The Red Laugh,” and “Lazarus,” 
makes reading him a harrowing experience for 
many people and may always militate against 
his attaining wide popularity. His treatment of 
themes which attract his interest is undeniably 
powerful. His vivid and enthralling stories, once 
read, do not soon fade from the memory. 

The translation of “Lazarus” is that of Best 
Russian Short Stories in The Modern Library 
a with the permission of The Modern Library, 
nc. 


LAZARUS 
I 


When Lazarus rose from the grave, after 
three days and nights in the mysterious thral- 
dom of death, and returned alive to his home, 
it was a long time before any one noticed the 
evil peculiarities in him that were later to 
make his very name terrible. His friends and 
relatives were jubilant that he had come back 
to life. They surrounded him with tenderness, 
they were lavish of their eager attentions, 
spending the greatest care upon his food and 
drink and the new garments they made for 
him. They clad him gorgeously in the glowing 
colours of hope and laughter, and when, ar- 
rayed like a bridegroom, he sat at table with 
them again, ate again, and drank again, they 
wept fondly and summoned the neighbours to 
look upon the man miraculously raised from 
the dead. 

The neighbours came and were moved with 
joy. Strangers arrived from distant cities and 
villages to worship the miracle. They burst 
into stormy exclamations, and buzzed around 
the house of Mary. and Martha, like so many 
bees. 

That which was new in Lazarus’ face and 
gestures they explained naturally, as the traces 
of his severe illness and the shock he had 
passed through. It was evident that the disin- 
tegration of the body had been halted by a 


miraculous power, but that the restoration 
had not been complete; that death had left 
upon his face and body the effect of an artist’s 
unfinished sketch seen through a thin glass. 
sOn his temples, under his eyes, and in the 
hollow of his cheek lay a thick, earthy blue. 
His fingers were blue, too, and under his nails, 
which had grown long in the grave, the blue 
had turned livid. Here and there on his lips 
1o and body, the skin, blistered in the grave, had 
burst open and left reddish glistening cracks, 
as if covered with a thin, glassy slime. And 
he had grown exceedingly stout. His body was 
horribly bloated and suggested the fetid, damp 
15 smell of putrefaction. But the cadaverous, 
heavy odour that clung to his burial garments 
and, as it seemed, to his very body, soon wore 
off, and after some time the blue of his hands 
and face softened, and the reddish cracks of 
20 his skin smoothed out, though they never dis- 
appeared completely. Such was the aspect of 
Lazarus in his second life. It looked natural 
only to those who had seen him buried. 
Not merely Lazarus’ face, but his very char- 
25 acter, it seemed, had changed; though it as- 
tonished no one and did not attract the at- 
tention it deserved. Before his death Lazarus 
had been cheerful and careless, a lover of 
laughter and harmless jest. It was because of 
sohis good humour, pleasant and equable, his 
freedom from meanness and gloom, that he 
had been so beloved by the Master. Now he 
was grave and silent; neither he himself jested 
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nor did he laugh at the jests of others; and 
the words he spoke occasionally were simple, 
ordinary and necessary words—words as much 
devoid of sense and depth as are the sounds 
with which an animal expresses pain and 
pleasure, thirst and hunger. Such words a man 
may speak all his life and no one would ever 
know the sorrows and joys that dwelt within 
him. 

Thus it was that Lazarus sat at the festive 
table among his friends and relatives—his face 
the face of a corpse over which, for three 
days, death had reigned in darkness, his gar- 
ments gorgeous and festive, glittering with 
gold, bloody-red and purple; his mien heavy 
and silent. He was horribly changed and 
strange, but as yet undiscovered. In high 
waves, now mild, now stormy, the festivities 
went on around him. Warm glances of love 
caressed his face, still cold with the touch of 
the grave; and a friend’s warm hand patted 
his bluish, heavy hand. And the music played 
joyous tunes mingled of the sounds of the tym- 
panum, the pipe, the zither and the dulcimer. 
It was as if bees were humming, locusts buzz- 
ing, and birds singing over the happy home of 
Mary and Martha. 


II 


Some one recklessly lifted the veil. By one 
breath of an uttered word he destroyed the 
serene charm, and uncovered the truth in its 
ugly nakedness. No thought was clearly de- 
fined in his mind, when his lips smilingly 
asked: “Why do you not tell us, Lazarus, 
what was There?’ And all became silent, 
struck with the question. Only now it seemed 
to have occurred to them that for three days 
Lazarus had been dead; and they looked with 
curiosity, awaiting an answer. But Lazarus 
remained silent. 

“You will not tell us?” wondered the in- 
quirer. “Is it so terrible There?” 

Again his thought lagged behind his words. 
Had it preceded them, he would not have 
asked the question, for, at the very moment 
he uttered it, his heart sank with a dread fear. 
All grew restless; they awaited the words of 


Lazarus anxiously. But he was silent, cold 
and severe, and his eyes were cast down. And 


now, as if for the first time, they perceived 


the horrible bluishness of his face and the 
loathsome corpulence of his body. On the 


25 


35 


40 


blue hand, and all eyes were riveted upon it, 
as though expecting the desired answer from 
that hand. The musicians still played; then 
silence fell upon them, too, and the gay sounds 
died down, as scattered coals are extinguished 
by water. The pipe became mute, and the ring- 
ing tympanum and the murmuring dulcimer; 
and as though a chord were broken, as though 
song itself were dying, the zither echoed a 
trembling broken sound. Then all was quiet. 

“You will not?” repeated the inquirer, un- 
able to restrain his babbling tongue. Silence 
reigned, and the livid blue hand lay motion-- 
less. It moved slightly, and the company sighed 
with relief and raised their eyes. Lazarus, 
risen from the dead, was looking straight at 
them, embracing all with one glance, heavy 
and terrible. 

This was on the third day after Lazarus had 
arisen from the grave. Since then many had 
felt that his gaze was the gaze of destruction, 
but neither those who had been forever 
crushed by it, nor those who in the prime of 
life (mysterious even as death) had found 
the will to resist his glance, could ever ex- 
plain the terror that lay immovable in the 
depths of his black pupils. He looked quiet 
and simple. One felt that he had no intention 
to hide anything, but also no intention to tell 
anything. His look was cold, as of one who is 
entirely indifferent to all that is alive. And 
many careless people who pressed around him, 
and did not notice him, later learned with won- 
der and fear the name of this stout, quiet man 
who brushed against them with his sumptuous, 
gaudy garments. The sun did not stop shining 
when he looked, neither did the fountain cease 
playing, and the Eastern sky remained cloud- 
less and blue as always; but the man who fell 
under his inscrutable gaze could no longer 
feel the sun, nor hear the fountain, nor recog- 
nise his native sky. Sometimes he would cry 
bitterly, sometimes tear his hair in despair 
and madly call for help; but generally it hap- 


4s pened that the men thus stricken by the gaze 


of Lazarus began to fade away listlessly and 
quietly and pass into a slow death lasting 
many long years. They died in the presence 
of everybody, colourless, haggard and gloomy, 


so like trees withering on rocky ground. Those 


who screamed in madness sometimes came 
back to life; but the others, never. 

“So you will not tell me, Lazarus, what vou 
saw There?” the inquirer repeated for the 


table, as if forgotten by Lazarus, lay his livid s5 third time, But now his voice was dull, and a 
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dead, grey weariness looked stupidly from out 
his eyes. The faces of all present were also 
covered by the same dead grey weariness like 
a mist. The guests stared at one another stu- 


pidly, not knowing why they had come to- 5 


gether or why they sat around this rich table. 
They stopped talking, and vaguely felt it was 
time to leave; but they could not overcome 
the lassitude that spread through their mus- 


cles. So they continued to sit there. eachro 


one isolated, like little dim lights scattered 
in the darkness of night. 

The musicians were paid to play, and they 
again took up the instruments, and again 


played gay or mournful airs. But it was music 15 


made to order, always the same tunes, and the 
guests listened wonderingly. Why was this 
music necessary, they thought, why was it 
necessary and what good did it do for people 


to pull at strings and blow their cheeks into zo 


thin pipes, and produce varied and strange- 
sounding noises? 
“How badly they play!” said some one. 
The musicians were insulted and left. Then 


1”? 


the guests departed one by one, for it was2s 


nearing night. And when the quiet darkness 
enveloped them, and it became easier to 
breathe, the image of Lazarus suddenly arose 
before each one in stern splendour. There he 


stood, with the blue face of a corpse and the 3° 


raiment of a bridegroom, sumptuous and re- 
splendent, in his eyes that cold stare in the 
depths of which lurked The Horrible! They 
stood still as if turned into stone. The dark- 


ness surrounded them, and in the midst of 35 


this darkness flamed up the horrible appari- 
tion, the supernatural vision, of the one who 
for three days had lain under the measureless 
power of death. Three days he had been dead. 


Thrice had the sun risen and set—and he had 4oeyes. 


lain dead. The children had played, the water 
had murmured as it streamed over the rocks, 
the hot dust had clouded the highway—and 
he had been dead. And now he was among 
them again—touched them—looked at them 
—-looked at them! And through the black 
rings of his pupils, as through dark glasses, 
the unfathomable There gazed upon human- 


ity. 


Til 


No one took care of Lazarus, and no friends 


° 


desert, enfolding the Holy City, came close to 
the threshold of his abode. It entered his 
home, and lay down on his couch like a 
spouse, and put out all the fires. No one cared 
for Lazarus. One after the other went away, 
even his sisters, Mary and Martha. For a long 
while Martha did not want to leave him, for 
she knew not who would nurse him or take 
care of him; and she cried and prayed. But 
one night, when the wind was roaming about 
the desert, and the rustling cypress trees were 
bending over the roof, she dressed herself 
quietly, and quietly went away. Lazarus prob- 
ably heard how the door was slammed—it had 
not shut properly and the wind kept knocking 
it continually against the post—but he did not 
rise, did not go out, did not try to find out 
the reason. And the whole night until the morn- 
ing the cypress trees hissed over his head, and 
the door swung to and fro, allowing the cold, 
greedily prowling desert to enter his dwelling. 
Everybody shunned him as though he were a 
leper. They wanted to put a bell on his neck 
to avoid meeting him. But some one, turning 
pale, remarked it would be terrible if at night, 
under the windows, one should happen to 
hear Lazarus’ bell, and all grew pale and as- 
sented. 

Since he did nothing for himself, he would 
probably have starved had not his neighbours, 
in trepidation, saved some food for him. Chil- 
dren brought it to him. They did not fear 
him, neither did they laugh at him in the in- 
nocent cruelty in which children often laugh 
at unfortunates. They were indifferent to him, 
and Lazarus showed the same indifference to 
them. He showed-no desire to thank them for 
their services; he did not try to pat the dark 
hands and look into the simple shining little 
Abandoned to the ravages of time 
and the desert, his house was falling to ruins, 
and his hungry, bleating goats had long been 
scattered among his neighbours, His wedding 
garments had grown old. He wore them with- 
out changing them, as he had donned them on 
that happy day when the musicians played. 
He did not see the difference between old and 
new, between torn and whole. The brilliant 
colours were burnt and faded; the vicious dogs 
of the city and the sharp thorns of the desert 
had rent the fine clothes to shreds. 

During the day, when the sun beat down 
mercilessly upon all living things, and even 
the scorpions hid under the stones, convulsed 


or kindred remained with him. Only the great s5 with a mad desire to sting, he sat motionless 
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in the burning rays, lifting high his blue face 
and shaggy wild beard. 

While yet the people were unafraid to speak 
to him, some one had asked him: “Poor 
Lazarus! Do you find it pleasant to sit so, 
and look at the sun?” And he answered: “Yes, 
it is pleasant.” 

The thought suggested itself to people that 
the cold of the three days in the grave had 
been so intense, its darkness so deep, that 
there was not in all the earth enough heat or 
light to warm Lazarus and lighten the gloom 
of his eyes; and the inquirers turned away with 
a sigh. 

And when the setting sun, flat and purple- 
red, descended to earth, Lazarus went into the 
desert and walked straight toward it, as though 
intending to reach it. Always he walked di- 
rectly toward the sun, and those who tried to 
follow him and find out what he did at night 
in the desert had indelibly imprinted upon 
their mind’s vision the black silhouette of a 
tall, stout man against the red background of 
an immense disk. The horrors of the night 
drove them away, and so they never found out 
what Lazarus did in the desert; but the image 
of the black form against the red was burned 
forever into their brains. Like an animal with 
a cinder in its eye which furiously rubs its 
muzzle against its paws, they foolishly rubbed 
their eyes; but the impression left by Lazarus 
was ineffaceable, forgotten only in death. 

There were people living far away who never 
saw Lazarus and only heard of him. With an 


Lazarus’ door. But no one returned the same 
as he came. A frightful shadow fell upon 
their souls, and gave a new appearance to the 
old familiar world. 

s Those who felt any desire to speak, after 
they had been stricken by the gaze of Lazarus, 
described the change that had come over 
them somewhat like this: 

All objects seen by the eye and palpable to 


10 the hand became empty, light and transparent, 


as though they were light shadows in the dark- 
ness; and this darkness enveloped the whole 
universe. It was dispelled neither by the sui, 
nor by the moon, nor by the stars, but em- 


15 braced the earth like a mother, and clothed it 


in a boundless black veil. 

Into all bodies 1t penetrated, even into iron 
and stone; and the particles of the body lost 
their unity and became lonely. Even to the 


20 heart of the particles it penetrated, and the 


particles of the particles became lonely. 

The vast emptiness which surrounds the 
universe, was not filled with things seen, with 
sun or moon or stars; it stretched boundless, 


25 penetrating everywhere, disuniting everything, 


body from body, particle from particle. 

In emptiness the trees spread their roots, 
themselves empty; im emptiness rose phun- 
tom temples, palaces and houses—all empty; 


30and in the emptiness moved restless Aan, 


himself empty and light, like a shadow. 

There was no more a sense of time; the be- 
ginning of all things and their end merged inio 
one. In the very moment when a building was 


audacious curiosity which is stronger than 3s being erected and one could hear the builders 


fear and feeds on fear, with a secret sneer in 
their hearts, some of them came to him one 
day as he basked in the sun, and entered into 
conversation with him. At that time his ap- 
pearance had changed for the better and was 
not so frightful. At first the visitors snapped 
their fingers and thought disapprovingly of the 
foolish inhabitants of the Holy City. But when 
the short talk came to an end and they went 
home, their expression was such that the in- 
habitants of the Holy City at once knew their 
errand and said: “Here go some more mad- 
men at whom Lazarus has looked.” The speak- 
ers raised their hands in silent pity. 

Other visitors came, among them brave war- 
riors in clinking armour, who knew not fear, 
and happy youths who made merry with 
laughter and song. Busy merchants, jingling 
their coins, ran in for awhile, and proud at- 


striking with their hammers, one seemed al- 
ready to see its ruins, and then emptiness 
where the ruins were. 

A man was just born, and funeral candles 


4o were already lighted at his head, and then 


were extinguished; and soon there was empti- 
ness where before had been the man and 
the candles. 

And surrounded by Darkness and Empty 


45 Wuste, Man trembled hopelessly before the 


dread of the Infinite. 

So spoke those who had a desire to speak. 
But much more could probably have been told 
by those who did not want to talk, and who 


5° died in silence. 


IV 


At that time there lived in Rome a cele- 


tendants at the Temple placed their staffs at ss brated sculptor by the name of Aurelius, Out 
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of clay, marble and bronze he created forms 
of gods and men of such beauty that this 
beauty was proclaimed immortal. But he him- 
self was not satisfied, and said there was a 


supreme beauty that he had never succeeded 5 


in expressing in marble or bronze. “I have not 
yet gathered the radiance of the moon,” he 
said; “I have not yet caught the glare of the 
sun. There is no soul in my marble, there is 


no life in my beautiful bronze.” And when by ro 


moonlight he would slowly wander along the 
roads, crossing the black shadows of the cy- 
press-trees, his white tunic flashing in the 
moonlight, those he met used to laugh good- 


naturedly and say: “Is it moonlight that you rs 


are gathering, Aurelius? Why did you not 
bring some baskets along?” 

And he, too, would laugh and point to his 
eyes and say: “Here are the baskets in which 


I gather the light of the moon and the radi- zo 


ance of the sun.” 

And that was the truth. In his eyes shone 
moon and sun. But he could not transmit the 
radiance to marble. Therein lay the greatest 


tragedy of his life. He was a descendant of anes 


ancient race of patricians, had a good wife 
and children, and except in this one respect, 
lacked nothing. 


When the dark rumour about Lazarus 


reached him, he consulted his wife and friends 30 


and decided to make the long voyage to Judea, 
in order that he might look upon the man 
miraculously raised from the dead. He felt 
lonely in those days and hoped on the way 


to renew his jaded energies. What they told ss 


him about Lazarus did not frighten him. He 
had meditated much upon death. He did not 
like it, nor did he like those who tried to 
harmonise it with life. On this side, beautiful 
life; on the other, mysterious 
reasoned, and no better lot could befall a man 
than to live—to enjoy life and the beauty of 
living. And he already had conceived a desire 
to convince Lazarus of the truth of this view 


and to return his soul to life even as his body 45 


had been returned. This task did not appear 
impossible, for the reports about Lazarus, fear- 
some and strange as they were, did not tell 
the whole truth about him, but only carried 
a vague warning against something awful. 
Lazarus was getting up from a stone to fol- 
low in the path of the setting sun, on the 
evening when the rich Roman, accompanied 
by an armed slave, approached him, and in a 
ringing voice called to him: “Lazarus!” 


death, he 4o 


socold there... 


Lazarus saw a proud and beautiful face, 
made radiant by fame, and white garments 
and precious jewels shining in the sunlight. 
The ruddy rays of the sun lent to the head 
and face a likeness to dimly shining bronze— 
that was what Lazarus saw. He sank back to 
his seat obediently, and wearily lowered his 
eyes. 

“It is true you are not beautiful, my poor 
Lazarus,” said the Roman quietly playing with 
his gold chain. “You are even frightful, my 
poor friend; and death was not lazy the day 
when you so carelessly fell into its arms. But 
you are as fat as a barrel, and ‘Fat people are 
not bad,’ as the great Cesar said. I do not 
understand why people are so afraid of you. 
You will permit me to stay with you over 
night? It is already late, and I have no abode.” 

Nobody had ever asked Lazarus to be al- 
lowed to pass the night with him. 

“T have no bed,” said he. 

“T am somewhat of a warrior and can sleep 
sitting,”’ replied the Roman. “We shall make a 
light.” 

“T have no light.” 

“Then we will converse in the darkness like 


two friends. I suppose you have some wine?” 


“T have no wine.” 

The Roman laughed. 

“Now I understand why you are so gloomy 
and why you do not like your second life. No 
wine? Well, we shall do without. You know 
there are words that go to one’s head even as 
Falernian wine.” 

With a motion of his head he dismissed the 
slave, and they were alone. And again the 
sculptor spoke, but it seemed as though the 
sinking sun had penetrated into his words. 
They faded, pale and empty, as if trembling 
on weak feet, as if slipping and falling, drunk 
with the wine of anguish and despair. And 
black chasms appeared between the two men 
—like remote hints of vast emptiness and vast 
darkness. 

“Now I am your guest and you will not 
ill-treat me, Lazarus!” said the Roman. ‘‘Hos- 
pitality is binding even upon those who have 
been three days dead. Three days, I am told, 
you were in the grave. It must have been 
and it is from there that you 
have brought this bad habit of doing without 
light and wine. I like a light. It gets dark so 
quickly here. Your eyebrows and forehead 
have an interesting line: even as the ruins of 


ss castles covered with the ashes of an earth- 
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quake. But why in such strange, ugly clothes? 
I have seen the bridegrooms of your coun- 
try, they wear clothes like that—such ridicul- 
ous clothes—such awful garments. ... Are 
you a bridegroom?” 

Already the sun had disappeared. A gigantic 
black shadow was approaching fast from the 
west, as if prodigious bare feet were rustling 
over the sand. And the chill breezes stole up 
behind. 

“Tn the darkness you seem even bigger, 
Lazarus, as though you had grown stouter in 
these few minutes. Do you feed on darkness, 
perchance? ... And I would like a light 
.. . Just a small light . . . just a small light. 
And I am cold. The nights here are so barbar- 
ously cold. ...If it were not so dark, I 
should say you were looking at me, Lazarus. 
Yes, it seems, you are loking. You are look- 
ing. You are looking at me! ...I1 feel it— 
now you are smiling.” 

The night had come, and a heavy blackness 
filled the air. 

“How good it will be when the sun rises 
again to-morrow. . . , You know I am a great 
sculptor . . . so my friends call me. I create, 
yes, they say I create, but for that daylight 
is necessary. I give life to cold marble. I melt 
the ringing bronze in the fire, in a bright, hot 
fire. Why did you touch me with your hand?” 

“Come,” said Lazarus, “you are my guest.” 
And they went into the house. And the 
shadows of the long evening fell on the 
Carte 

The slave at last grew tired waiting for his 
master, and when the sun stood high he came 
to the house. And he saw, directly under its 
burning rays, Lazarus and his master sitting 
close together. They looked straight up and 
were silent. 

The slave wept and cried aloud: “Master, 
what ails you, Master!” 

The same day Aurelius left for Rome. The 
whole way he was thoughtful and silent, at- 
tentively examining everything, the people, the 
ship, and the sea, as though endeavouring to 
recall something. On the sea a great storm 
overtook them, and all the while Aurelius re- 
mained on deck and gazed eagerly at the ap- 
proaching and falling waves. When he reached 
home his family were shocked at the terrible 
change in his demeanour, but he calmed them 
with the words: “I have found it!” 

In the dusty clothes which he had worn dur- 


began his work, and the marble ringing re- 
sponded to the resounding blows of the ham- 
mer. Long and eagerly he worked, admitting 
no one. At last, one morning, he announced 


s that the work was ready, and gave instructions 


that all his friends, and the severe critics and 
judges of art, be called together. Then he 
donned gorgeous garments, shining with gold, 
glowing with the purple of the byssin. 

“Here is what I have created,’ he said 
thoughtfully. 

His friends looked, and immediately the 
shadow of deep sorrow covered their faces. 
It was a thing monstrous, possessing none of 


15 the forms familiar to the eye, yet not devoid 


of a hint of some new unknown form. On a 
thin tortuous little branch, or rather an ugly 
likeness of one, lay crooked, strange, unsightly, 
shapeless heaps of something turned outside 


20 in, or something turned inside out—wild frag- 
ments which seemed to be feebly trying to get 
away from themselves. And, accidentally, un- 


der one of the wild projections, they noticed a 


wonderfully sculptured butterfly, with trans- 
25 parent wings, trembling as though with a weak 
longing to fly. 


“Why that wonderful butterfly, Aurelius?” 
timidly asked some one. 

“TI do not know,” answered the sculptor. 

The truth had to be told, and one of his 
friends, the one who loved Aurelius best, said: 
“This is ugly, my poor friend. It must be 
destroyed. Give me the hammer.” And with 
two blows he destroyed the monstrous mass, 


35 leaving only the wonderfully sculptured but- 


terfly. 

After that Aurelius created nothing. He 
looked with absolute indifference at marble 
and at bronze and at his own divine creations, 


4oin which dwelt immortal beauty. In the hope 


of breathing into him once again the old flame 
of inspiration, with the idea of awakening his 
dead soul, his friends led him to see the 
beautiful creations of others, but he remained 


45 indifferent and no smile warmed his closed 


lips. And only after they spoke to him much 
and long of beauty, he would reply wearily: 
“But all this is—a lie.” 
And in the daytime, when the sun was shin- 


soing, he would go into his rich and beautifully 


laid-out garden, and finding a place where 
there was no shadow, would expose his bare 
head and his dull eyes to the glitter and burn- 
ing heat of the sun. Red and white butterflies 


ing the entire journey and had not changed, he ss fluttered around; down into the marble cis- 
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tern ran splashing water from the crooked 
mouth of a blissfully drunken Satyr; but he 
sat motionless, like a pale shadow of that other 
one who, in a far land, at the very gates ef 
the stony desert, also sat motionless under the 
flery sun. 


Vv 


And it came about finally that Lazarus was 
summoned to Rome by the great Augustus. 

They dressed him in gorgeous garments as 
though it had been ordained that he was to 
remain a bridegroom to an unknown bride 
until the very day of his death. It was as if 
an old coffin, rotten and falling apart, were 
regilded over and over, and gay tassels were 
hung on it. And solemnly they conducted him 
in gala attire, as though in truth it were a 
bridal procession, the runners loudly sounding 
the trumpet that the way be made for the 
ambassadors of the Emperor. But the roads 
along which he passed were deserted. His 
entire native land cursed the execrable name 
of Lazarus, the man miraculously brought to 
life, and the people scattered at the mere re- 
port of his horrible approach. The trumpeters 
blew lonely blasts, and only the desert an- 
swered with a dying echo. 

Then they carried him across the sea on the 
saddest and more gorgeous ship that was ever 
mirrored in the azure waves of the Mediter- 
ranean. There were many people aboard, but 
the ship was silent and still as a coffin, and the 
water seemed to moan as it parted before the 
short curved prow. Lazarus sat lonely, baring 
his head to the sun, and listening in silence 
to the splashing of the waters. Further away 
the seamen and the ambassadors gathered like 
a crowd of distressed shadows. If a thunder- 
storm had happened to burst upon them at 
that time or the wind had overwhelmed the 
red sails, the ship would probably have per- 
ished, for none of those who were on her had 
strength or desire enough to fight for life. 
With supreme effort some went to the side of 
the ship and eagerly gazed at the blue, trans- 
parent abyss. Perhaps they imagined they saw 
a naiad flashing a pink shoulder through the 
waves, or an insanely joyous and drunken 
centaur galloping by, splashing up the water 
with his hoofs. But the sea was deserted and 
mute, and so was the watery abyss. 

Listlessly Lazarus set foot on the streets of 
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the majesty of its gigantic edifices, all the lus- 
tre and beauty and music of refined life, were 
simply the echo of the wind in the desert, or 
the misty images of hot running sand. Chariots 
whirled by; the crowd of strong, beautiful, 
haughty men passed on, builders of the Eter- 
nal City and proud partakers of its life; songs 
rang out; fountains laughed; pearly laughter 
of women filled the air, while the drunkard 
philosophised and the sober ones smilingly lis- 
tened; horseshoes rattled on the pavement. 
And surrounded on all sides by glad sounds, a 
fat, heavy man moved through the centre of 
the city like a cold spot of silence, sowing in 
his path grief, anger and vague, carking dis- 
tress. Who dared to be sad in Rome? indig- 
nantly demanded frowning citizens; and in two 
days the swift-tongued Rome knew of Lazarus, 
the man miraculously raised from the grave, 
and timidly evaded him. 

There were many brave men ready to try 
their strength, and at their senseless call 
Lazarus came obediently. The Emperor was 
so engrossed with state affairs that he de- 
layed receiving the visitor, and for seven days 
Lazarus moved among the people. 

A jovial drunkard met him with a smile on 
his red lips. “Drink, Lazarus, drink!” he cried, 
“Would not Augustus laugh to see you drink!” 
And naked, besotted women laughed, and 
decked the blue hands of Lazarus with rose- 
leaves. But the drunkard looked into the eyes 
of Lazarus—and his joy ended forever. There- 
after he was always drunk. He drank no more, 
but was drunk all the time, shadowed by fear- 
ful dreams, instead of the joyous reveries that 
wine gives. Fearful dreams became the food 
of his broken spirit. Fearful dreams held 
him day and night in the mists of monstrous 
fantasy, and death itself was no more fearful 
than the apparition of its fierce precursor. 

Lazarus came to a youth and his lass who 
loved each other and were beautiful in their 
love. Proudly and strongly holding in his arms 
his beloved one, the youth said, with gentle 
pity: “Look at us, Lazarus, and rejoice with 
us. Is there anything stronger than love?” 

And Lazarus looked at them. And their whole 
life they continued to love one another, but 
their love became mournful and gloomy, even 
as those cypress trees over the tombs that 
feed their roots on the putrescence of the 
grave, and strive in vain the quiet evening 
hour to touch the sky with their pointed tops. 


the Eternal City, as though all its riches, allssHurled by fathomless life-forces into each 
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other’s arms, they mingled their kisses with the smile with which he told funny stories had 
tears, their joy with pain, and only succeeded not left his lips, as though a quiet tenderness 
in realising the more vividly a sense of their still lay hidden in the corner of his eyes. But 
slavery to the silent Nothing. Forever united, the wedding-dress they did not dare to take 
forever parted, they flashed like sparks, and 5s off; and they could not change his eyes—the 
like sparks went out in boundless darkness. dark, terrible eyes from out of which stared 
Lazarus came to a proud sage, and the sage _ the incomprehensible There. 
said to him: “I already know all the hor- 


rors that you may tell me, Lazarus. With what VI 
else can you terrify me?” 10 
Only a few moments passed before the sage Lazarus was untouched by the magnificence 


realised that the knowledge of the horrible of the imperial apartments. He remained 
is not the horrible, and that the sight of death _ stolidly indifferent, as though he saw no con- 
is not death. And he felt that in the eyes of trast between his ruined house at the edge of 
the Infinite, wisdom and folly are the same,r1s the desert and the solid, beautiful palace of 
for the Infinite knows them not. And the stone. Under his feet the hard marble of the 
boundaries between knowledge and ignorance, floor took on the semblance of the moving 
between truth and falsehood, between top and _ sands of the desert, and to his eyes the throngs 
bottom, faded and his shapeless thought was of gaily dressed, haughty men were as unreal 
suspended in emptiness. Then he grasped his2o as the emptiness of the air. They looked not 
grey head in his hands and cried out insanely: into his face as he passed by, fearing to come 
“T cannot think! I cannot think!” under the awful bane of his eyes; but when 
Thus it was that under the cool gaze of the sound of his heavy steps announced that 
Lazarus, the man miraculously raised from the he had passed, heads were lifted, and eyes 
dead, all that serves to affirm life, its sense25 examined with timid curiosity the figure of the 
and its joys, perished. And people began to  corpulent, tall, slightly stooping old man, as 
say it was dangerous to allow him to see the he slowly passed into the heart of the imperial 
Emperor; that it were better to kill him and palace. If death itself had appeared, men would 
bury him secretly, and swear he had disap- not have feared it so much; for hitherto death 
peared. Swords were sharpened and youths de- 2° had been known to the dead only, and life 
voted to the welfare of the people announced _ to the living only, and between these two there 
their readiness to become assassins, when had been no bridge. But this strange being 
Augustus upset the cruel plans by demand- knew death, and that knowledge of his was 
ing that Lazarus appear before him. felt to be mysterious and cursed. “He will kill 
Even though Lazarus could not be kept 35 our great, divine Augustus,” men cried with 
away, it was felt that the heavy impression horror, and they hurled curses after him. 
conveyed by his face might be somewhat Slowly and stolidly he passed them by, pene- 
softened. With that end in view expert paint- trating ever deeper into the palace. 
ers, barbers and artists were secured who Cesar knew already who Lazarus was, and 
worked the whole night on Lazarus’ head. His 4o was prepared to meet him. He was a coura- 
beard was trimmed and curled. The disagree- geous man; he felt his power was invincible, 
able and deadly bluishness of his hands and and in the fateful encounter with the man 
face was covered up with paint; his hands “wonderfully raised from the dead” he re- 
were whitened, his cheeks rouged. The dis- fused to lean on other men’s weak help. Man 
gusting wrinkles of suffering that ridged his 4s to man, face to face, he met Lazarus. 
old face were patched up and painted, and on “Do not fix your gaze on me, Lazarus,” he 
the smooth surface, wrinkles of good-nature commanded. “I have heard that your head is 
and laughter, and of pleasant, good-humoured like the head of Medusa, and turns into stone 
cheeriness, were laid on artistically with fine all upon whom you look. But I should like to 
brushes. sohave a close look at you, and to talk to you 
Lazarus submitted indifferently to all they before I turn into stone,” he added in a spirit 
did with him, and soon was transformed into of playfulness that concealed his real mis- 
a stout, nice-looking old man, for all the world _ givings. 
a quiet and good-humoured grandfather of Approaching him, he examined closely 
numerous grandchildren. He looked as though :- Lazarus’ face and his strange festive clothes. 


LAZARUS 


Though his eyes were sharp and keen, he was 
deceived by the skilful counterfeit. 

“Well, your appearance is not terrible, vener- 
able sir. But all the worse for men, when the 
terrible takes on such a venerable and pleas- 
ant appearance. Now let us talk.” 

Augustus sat down, and as much by glance 
as by words began the discussion. “Why did 
you not salute me when you entered?” 

Lazarus answered indifferently: “I did not 
know it was necessary.” 

“You are a Christian?” 

None 

Augustus nodded approvingly. “That is good. 
I do not like the Christians. They shake the 
tree of life, forbidding it to bear fruit, and 
they scatter to the wind its fragrant blossoms. 
But who are you?” 

With some effort Lazarus answered: “I was 
dead.” 

“T heard about that. But who are you now?” 

Lazarus’ answer came slowly. Finally he said 
again, listlessly and indistinctly: “I was dead.” 

“Listen to me, stranger,” said the Emperor 
sharply, giving expression to what had been in 
his mind before. “My empire is an empire of 
the living; my people are a people of the liv- 
Ing and not of the dead. You are superfluous 
here. I do not know who you are, I do not 
know what you have seen There, but if you 
lie, I hate your lies, and if you tell the truth, 
I hate your truth. In my heart I feel the pulse 
of life; in my hands I feel power, and my 
proud thoughts, like eagles, fly through space. 
Behind my back, under the protection of my 
authority, under the shadow of the laws I 
have created, men live and labour and rejoice. 
Do you hear this divine harmony of life? Do 
you hear the war cry that men hurl into the 
face of the future, challenging it to strife?” 

Augustus extended his arms reverently and 
solemnly cried out: “Blessed art thou, Great 
Divine Life!” 

But Lazarus was silent, and the Emperor 
continued more severely: “You are not wanted 
here. Pitiful remnant, half devoured of death, 
you fill men with distress and aversion to life. 
Like a caterpillar on the fields, you are gnaw- 
ing away at the full seed of joy, exuding the 
slime of despair and sorrow. Your truth is like 
a rusted sword in the hands of a night as- 
sassin, and I shall condemn you to death as an 
assassin. But first I want to look into your 
eyes. Mayhap only cowards fear them, and 
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victory. Then will you merit not death but a 
reward. Look at me, Lazarus.” 

At first it seemed to divine Augustus as if a 
friend were looking at him, so soft, so alluring, 
so gently fascinating was the gaze of Lazarus. 
It promised not horror but quiet rest, and 
the Infinite dwelt there as a fond mistress, a 
compassionate sister, a mother. And ever 
stronger grew its gentle embrace, until he felt, 
as it were, the breath of a mouth hungry for 
kisses. . . . Then it seemed as if iron bones 
protruded in a ravenous grip, and closed upon 
him in an iron band; and cold nails touched 
his heart, and slowly, slowly sank into it. 

“It pains me,” said divine Augustus, grow- 
ing pale; “but look, Lazarus, look!” 

Ponderous gates, shutting off eternity, ap- 
peared to be slowly swinging open, and 
through the growing aperture poured in, coldly 
and calmly, the awful horror of the Infinite. 
Boundless Emptiness and Boundless Gloom 
entered like two shadows, extinguishing the 
sun, removing the ground from under the feet, 
and the cover from over the head. And the 
pain in his icy heart ceased. 

“Look at me, look at me, Lazarus!” com- 
manded Augustus, staggering... . 

Time ceased and the beginning of things 
came perilously near to the end. The throne of 
Augustus, so recently erected, fell to pieces, 
and emptiness took the place of the throne and 
of Augustus. Rome fell silently into ruins. A 
new city rose in its place, and it too was 
erased by emptiness. Like phantom giants, 
cities, kingdoms, and countries swiftly fell and 
disappeared into emptiness—swallowed up 
in the black maw of the Infinite... . 

“Cease,” commanded the Emperor. Already 
the accent of indifference was in his voice. 
His arms hung powerless, and his eagle eyes 
flashed and were dimmed again, struggling 
against overwhelming darkness. 

“You have killed me, Lazarus,” he said 
drowsily. 

These words of despair saved him. He 
thought of the people, whose shield he was 
destined to be, and a sharp, redeeming pang 
pierced his dull heart. He thought of them 
doomed to perish, and he was filled with an- 
guish. First they seemed bright shadows in the 
gloom of the Infinite—How terrible! Then 
they appeared as fragile vessels with life- 
agitated blood, and hearts that knew both sor- 
row and great joy.—And he thought of them 


brave men are spurred on to struggle and 55 with tenderness. 
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And so thinking and feeling, inclining the 
scales now to the side of life, now to the side 
of death, he slowly returned to life, to find in 
its suffering and joy a refuge from the gloom, 
emptiness and fear of the Infinite. 

“No, you did not kill me, Lazarus,” said 
he firmly. “But I will kill you. Go!” 

Evening came and divine Augustus par- 
took of food and drink with great joy. But 


there were moments when his raised arm ro 


would remain suspended in the air, and the 
light of his shining, eager eyes was dimmed. 
It seemed as if an icy wave of horror washed 
against his feet. He was vanquished but not 


killed, and coldly awaited his doom, like a 1s 


black shadow. His nights were haunted by 
horror, but the bright days still brought him 
the joys, as well as the sorrows, of life. 

Next day, by order of the Emperor, they 


burned out Lazarus’ eyes with hot irons and 20 


sent him home. Even Augustus dared not kill 
him, 


Lazarus returned to the desert and the 
desert received him with the breath of the2; 
hissing wind and the ardour of the glowing 
sun. Again he sat on the stone with matted 


beard uplifted; and two black holes, where 
the eyes had once been, looked dull and hor- 
rible at the sky. In the distance the Holy 
City surged and roared restlessly, but near 


shim all was deserted and still. No one ap- 


proached the place where Lazarus, miracul- 
ously raised from the dead, passed his last 
days, for his neighbours had long since aban- 
doned their homes. His cursed knowledge, 
driven by the hot irons from his eyes deep 
into the brain, lay there in ambush; as if 
from ambush it might spring out upon men 
with a thousand unseen eyes. No one dared to 
look at Lazarus. 

And in the evening, when the sun, swollen 
crimson and growing larger, bent its way to- 
ward the west, blind Lazarus slowly groped 
after it. He stumbled against stones and fell; 
corpulent and feeble, he rose heavily and 
walked on; and against the red curtain of sun- 
set his dark form and outstretched arms gave 
him the semblance of a cross. 

It happened once that he went and never 
returned. Thus ended the second life of 
Lazarus, who for three days had been in the 
mysterious thraldom of death and then was 
miraculously raised from the dead. 


NOTES 


RUTH 
3 a. 6 Moab—The country east of the Dead Sea. 
4 a. 30 Mara—Bitter. 
5 a. 10 ephah—A little more than a bushel. 
6 b. 17 Rachel and Leah—The wives of Jacob. 
For each he served Laban, their father, 


for seven years. 
6 b. 19 Ephratah—The northern kingdom. 


HOMER 


a. 7 Alexandros—Paris. 

b. 1 cubit—A cubit was about 20 inches. 

b. 34 Skaian gates—Western gates. 

a. 32 the two Aiantes—Ajax the Greater and 

Aiax the Less. 

. 32 Idomeneus—The king of Crete. 

. 33 sons of Atreus—Agamemnon and Mene- 

laus, the leaders of the Greeks. 

. 33 Tydeus’ valiant son—Diomede, the great- 

est of the Greek heroes after Achilles. 

9 a. 52 Hekabe—Hecuba, the Queen of Troy. 

10 a. 25 Pergamos—tThe citadel of Troy. 

10 b. 1 Pheacians—A wealthy race dwelling on 
the island of Scheria. As their island was 
somewhat isolated, they were seldom visited. 

10 b. 2 Cyclopes—One eyed giants, who dwelt 
on a Mediterranean island. Ulysses had es- 
caped from one of them, Polyphemus, by 
his wit after he had blinded the giant. 

10 b. 5 Nausithous—King of the Phzacians. 

11 b, 35 Artemis—Goddess of the chase. 

11 b. 37-38 Taygetus or Erymanthus—Thickly 
forested mountains in Arcadia. One of Her- 
cules’ labors was the capture of a boar on 
Mount Erymanthus. 

11 b. 41 Leto—Goddess of darkness. She was the 
mother of Artemis, She was driven from 
land to land by the wrath of Hera. 

13 a. 53 Hephestus and Pallas Athene—Haphes- 
tus was the finest workman among the gods. 
Athene was the goddess of skill. 

13 b. 46 Poseidon—The ruler of the waves was 

particularly honored by the Pheacians be- 

cause navigation was their principal occupa- 
tion. 

b. 38 her father’s brother—Poseidon, who 

caused the wandering of Odysseus in ven- 

geance for the death of his son, Polyphe- 
mus. 
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SAPPHO 


1 Cypris—Aphrodite. Cyprus was one of her 
favorite haunts. 

19 Nereids—The fifty daughters of Nexeus, a 
sea god. 


20 


21 


| 21 Pleiades—The seven daughters of Atlas. Pur- 
sued by Orion they were changed by Zeus 
into pigeons and made a constellation. 
ZESCHYLUS 
22 2 Scythian—Name applied by ancient Greek 
writers to all tribes dwelling in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. 
18 Themis—Goddess of law, order, and ab- 
stract right. 
Oceanides—Ocean nymphs. 
143 Tethys—Husband of Oceanus, personifi- 
cation of the ocean stream. 
158 Titan times—The Titans were giant chil- 
dren of carth and heaven. 
161 Tartarean pit—Deep, sunless abyss below 
Hades. 
212 Kronos—A Titan; Saturn, father of Zeus. 
279 The Thunderer—The weapon of Zeus was 
the thunderbolt. 
360 Atlas—Condemned by Zeus, for his part 
in the battle of the Titans, to stand at the 
western extremity of the earth, upholding 
the heavens with his shoulders and hands. 
364 Cuilicia—Province in southeastern Asia 
Minor. 
366 Typhon—Father of the winds. 
369 Gorgon glare—The hair of Medusa, one 
of the Gorgons, was transformed into ser- 
pents. Whoever looked upon her fearful head 
was changed into stone. 
423 Colchis—A country in Asia, the legendary 
land of Medea and the Golden Fleece 
426 Meotis—The Sea of Azof. 
521 triform Fates—The Moere, Greek god- 
desses of fate, three in number; the first 
spins the thread of life, the second fixes its 
length, and the third severs it. 
562 Hesione—Daughter of the king of Troy 
She was exposed as a propitiatory sacrifice 
to be killed by a sea-monster sent to dev- 
astate the Jand. Hercules slew the monster 
and set Hesione free. 
Io—Daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. She 
was changed by Hera into a white heifer 
because Zeus loved her. Later Io recovered 
her original shape. 
594 ox-horned maid—lo. 
651 Lerne’s bosomed mead—Marshy 
in Argolis, Greece 
656 Pytho—Delphi, seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo 
657 Dodona—Seat of the oldest Greek oracle, 
dedicated to Zeus. 
667 Loxias—Surname of Apollo. 
675 Cenchréa—A harbor of Corinth. 
676 Argus—“The all-seeing”; famed for hav- 
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ing one hundred eyes; guardian of Io after 
she had been turned into a heifer. 

700 seed of Inachus—lo. 

716 Amazons—A nation of female warriors, 
whose primitive home lay in Cappadocia, on 
the banks of the Thermodon. 

782 Phorcys—Darkness. 

791 Griffins—Legendary monsters, whose 
lower part was that of a lion and the upper 
part that of a bird of prey. 

824 Rhea’s bosomed sea—The Adriatic. Rhea 
was the sister and queen of Kromos, the 
Titan ruler of Heaven and Earth. 

836 Dark Epaphus—Seemingly a Greek term 
for the bull-god Apis. 

841 fifty daughters—The Danaids. 

928 Adrastéa—Surname of Nemesis, goddess 
personifying the allotment to every man of 
his precise share of fortune, good and bad. 


PINDAR 


1 Olympia, mother of the Games—The first 
and most famous athletic games of the 
Greeks were held at Olympia in Elis. They 
were held every five years. 

4 slain victtm—The athletes apparently con- 
sulted the priest to learn from the internal 
organs of the sacrifices the omens concerning 
their chances of victory. 

11 Pisean Grove—This grove at Olympia de- 
rived its name from the fountain within it. 
Olympia was also called Pisa. 

12 Alpheus’ stream—The Alpheus, a river of 
Elis, flows underground for a part of its 
course. The fountain of Arethusa in Sicily 
was supposed to be the same stream re- 
appearing on the surface of the earth. 

19 Nemea’s Game—The Nemean games were 
founded by Hercules and dedicated to Zeus. 
25 Themis—The goddess of Justice. At Thebes 
a temple had been dedicated to her. 

36 AZacus—One of the judges of the lower 
world. As king of A‘gina during his life 
he had been renowned for his righteous rule. 
37 Latona’s son—Apollo, who with Poseidon 
built the walls of Troy. The king of Troy, 
Laomedon, refused to pay them the promised 
reward. 

49 Hero—The beautiful girl who cared for 
the swans and sparrows of Aphrcdite in 
Sestas. Leander swam the Hellespont night 
after night to meet her until he was drowned 
in a storm. In despair she cast herself into 
the Hellespont. 

55 Xanthus—A river near Troy. 

56 Amazons—A natio. of warlike women, 
who lived in Cappadocia. 

56 Ister’s stream—Danube. 

57 Isthmus—The Isthmus of Corinth, where 
the Isthmean games were held. 

58 Trident-bearer—Poseidon. 

65 Meilesias—A famous trainer of athletes. 
68 Pancratian—A combination of boxing and 
wrestling. 

90 The Blepsian tribe—Alcimedon belonged 
to this Atginean tribe. 
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95 Iphion—Perhaps the uncle of Alcimedon; 
Iphion probably died between the date of 
the victory and that of the Ode. 

97 Callimachus—Probably the father of Al- 
cimedon. ._He died before the victory. 

101 Nemesis—Goddess of Revenge. 

7 Castor—The son of Leda and Tyndareus, 
King of Sparta. He was famous as a horse- 
tamer. 

10 the threatening storm—Arcesilaus had 
suppressed a _ revolt in Cyrené. Castor 
was credited with the power of calming 
storms. 

29 Carrhotus—The brother of the wife of 
Arcesilaus. As charioteer he won the race 
for King Arcesilaus. 

31 Battus—The colonizer and builder of Cy- 
ené, 

32 Epimethes’ child—Epimethes was the 
brother of Prometheus, who advised him 
not to accept Pandora from Zeus because 
it was she who brought trouble into this 
world. Pindar refers to Excuse as Epimethes’ 
daughter. 

34 Castalia’s sacred source—A spring on the 
slope of Parnassus. It was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. 

40 Delphi’s fane—The temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was near Parnassus. 

43 Crisean height—A village surrounded by 
hills about three miles from Delphi. 

48 Parnassian—Parnassus was a mountain 
in Phocis sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 
51 Alexibiades—Carrhotus, son of Alexibius. 
72 th’ unerring word—The prophecy of the 
oracle of Delphi. 

80 Herculean race—The descendants of Her- 
cules under Agimius settled in Pylus, Argos, 
and Lacedemon upon the advice of the 
Delphic Oracle. From here they sent a colony 
to Thera, from which Battus went to Cyrené. 
They were assisted by the descendants of 
AXgus, the founder of the Theban tribe to 
which Pindar belonged. 

89 Carneian rites—Carno was a priest who 
accompanied the descendants of Hercules to 
Sparta. Because one of them slew him, the 
settlement was visited by a plague. The 
rites lasting nine days were instituted to 
remove the plague. 

93 Antenor’s sons—The sons of Antenor, a 
Trojan, came to Greece after the fall of 
Troy and settled ‘at Cyrené. 

104 Scyrotan—Name of the road that led 
to the temple of Apollo. 

121 Pytho’s hills—Apollo slew a large serpent, 
Python, which lived in the caves of Mount 
Parnassus. To commemorate this event he 
established the Pythian games. 

12 Jove and Aigina—Jove carried off A.gina, 
the daughter of a river god. Juno in revenge 
visited with a plague the inhabitants of the 
island which bore the girl’s name. 

15 CEnone’s throne—Mount Ida, the home of 
CEnone, near Troy. CEnone was deserted by 
Paris for Helen. 

23 Pelop’s sons—Atreus, Thyestes, and Pit- 
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theus. His grandsons were Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, A®gisthus, and A°geus, who was 
the father of Theseus. Hence he was the 
progenitor of several of the most famous 
Greek heroes. 

26 AZacus—See note p. 39 1. 36. 

33 Cyprian Cinyras—The wealth of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, was almost as famous as 
that of Croesus. 

43 Ajax—One of the leaders in the Trojan 
War. He was exceedingly strong and coura- 
geous but rather dull-witted. 

85 Chariad tribe—The Graces who were the 
goddesses of the banquet, dance, and social 
pleasures. 

86 Pierian stone—The Pierian mountains in 
Macedonia were the birthplace of the Muses. 
92 Adrastus’ Theban fray—Adrastus was the 
leader of the seven chiefs who fought to 
restore Polynices to Thebes after he had been 
banished. The seven were defeated, 
Polynices was killed. See Sophocles’ Antigone, 
page 44, lines 23-33. 

19 Lion’s vale—Hercules revived the Nemean 
games to celebrate his killing of the Nemean 
lion. ‘ 
25 Labdacus—The progenitor of the maternal 
ancestors of Melissus. 


SOPHOCLES 


4 C£dipus—CEdipus was the son of Laius, 
king of Thebes, and Jocasta, sister of Creon. 
Laius, learning from an oracle that he was 
doomed to die by the hand of his own son, 
exposed the baby CE&dipus, immediately aftcr 
his birth, on Mount Cithezron. The intant 
was found by the shepherd king Polybus 
of Corinth and reared as his own son, When 
CEdipus was full grown, he was told by 
the Delphian Oracle that he was destined to 
slay his father and marry his own mother. 
Thinking Polybus his father, CEdipus de- 
termined not to return to Corinth and set 
out for Thebes. On the way he met Laius 
and slew him without knowing that Laius 


was his father. The Sphinx, residing near | 


Thebes, asked every passerby the following 
riddle: “What being has 4 feet, 2 fect, 3 
feet; but when it has most, is weakest?” 
All who failed to solve the riddle were killed 
by the Sphinx. The Thebans offered the 
kingdom and Jocasta, Laius’ widow, as wile 
to anyone who would rid the country of 
the Sphinx. Gidipus guessed the answer to 
the riddle: the being is man; as a child, he 


crawls upon all fours; in manhood he stands | 
upon 2 feet; in old age he supports himselt | 


with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged over her 
defeat, killed herself. Gédipus then became 
king of Thebes and married his own mother, 
Jocasta. They had four children—Eteocles, 
Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene. As a pun- 
ishment for this marriage, Thebes was vis- 
ited by a plague, which would not be lifted, 
the oracle decreed, until the murderer of 


and | 
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Laius was driven out. A seer revealed to 
CEdipus the two-fold sin that he had com- 
mitted. Jocasta hanged herself; and C&dipus, 
alter putting out his eyes, wandered irom 
Thebes in company with his daughter Anti- 
gone. 

12 Antigone—Thebes had been besieged by 
Polynices, the dethroned and __ banished 
brother of Eteocles. The two brothers had 
killed each other in combat. Creon, brother 
of Jocasta and uncle of the two dead men 
and of Antigone and Ismene, and present 
ruler of Thebes, refused earth burial and 
funeral rites for a prince who had made 
war upon his own country. Creon proclaimed 
that anyone who disobeyed his edict should 
be put to death. Antigone, out of love for 
her dead brother, flouted the royal decrce 
and, in consequence, met her death. 

113 Dirca—A woman changed by Dionysus 
into a well. 

114-115 man—from Argos—Adrastus, son of 
the king of Argos 

141 Capaneus—One of the seven heroes who 
marched against Thebes. 

144 Tantalus—Punished in the lower world 
by being afflicted with a raging thirst and 
placed in the midst of a lake, the waters 
of which receded when he attempted to 
drink. Over his head hung branches of fruit, 
which also receded when he tried to reach 
them. 

637 Labdacus—Grandfather of C£dipus. 
854 Acheron—River in the lower world, 
around which the shades hover. 

806 Phrygian sojourner—Niobe, changed by 
Zeus into a stone, which during the summer 
shed tears. 

1003 Dryas’ son—Lycurgus, famous for his 
persecution of Dionysus and of his wor- 
shippers. He was driven mad by the gods 
because of his impiety and subsequently was 
killed. 

1012 Menad choir—Bacchantes, priestesses of 
Dionysus. : 

1013 Evian fire—Evius was an epithet of 
Bacchus. 

1017 rocks Cyanean—Two small, rocky is- 
lands; said formerly to have been movable 
and to have rushed together and thus de- 
stroyed every ship that attempted to pass 
between them, 

1023 Phineid pair—Sons of Phineus, king of 
Salmydessus, Thrace. They were deprived 
of their sight by their father because of a 
false accusation made against them by thcir 
stepmother. 

1033 Boreas—The north wind; he carried off 
Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 
Attica. 

1159 Até—A divinity who led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. 
1185 Demeter—Ceres, mother of Proserpine. 
Ceres rested for a time in Eleusis. 

1187 Ismenus—Small river in Boetia. 

1192 Corycian Nymphs—Corycus was a high 
rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, 
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79 
82 
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86 
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1194 Castelia—Fountain on Mount Parnassus. 
1196 Nyasa—Legendary scene of the nurture 
of Dionysus. 

1201 Evoe—Animating cry in Bacchic fes- 
tivals. 

1215 Thyiad train—Thyia was said to have 
been the first to sacrifice to Dionysus. 
1216 Jacchus—Dionysus. 

1219 Cadmus—Son of Agenor, king of Phoe- 
nicia, and founder of Thebes. 

1219 Amphion—Son of Zeus and Antiope 
and legendary king of Thebes. 

1382 Megareus—Creon’s son, who offered him- 
self as a sacrifice and thereby delivered 
Thebes from the wrath of Ares. 


HERODOTUS 


a. 49 polemarch—The War—Archon in the 
government of Athens. 

b. 6-7 Harmodius and Aristogeiton—Popular 
heroes of Athens because they slew the 
tyrant Hipparchus, brother of Hippias. 

b. 43 Carneian festival—See note to p. 41 
1, 89, 

a. 41 Amphictyons—The members of the de- 
fensive league of the Greek states. The dele- 
gates met at frequent intervals to consider 
matters of common interest. 


EURIPIDES 


1 Argo—The ship named after Argus, the | 


builder, in which Jason sailed to fetch the 


golden fleece suspended on an oak tree in | 


the grove of Ares in Colchis. 

2 Symplégades—Two movable rocky isles at 
the entrance of the Bosporus into the Black 
Sea. 

3 Pélion—Mountain range in Thessaly. 


5 King Pelias’ vow—Half brother of Jason's | 


father, from whom Pelias had wrested the 
kingdom. Jason, grown up, demanded the 
surrender of his heritage, which Pelias prom- 
ised to relinquish provided that Jason would 
bring him the golden fleece. 

9 Idlcos—Ancient town in Magnesia, Thes- 
saly, from which the Argonauts sailed in 
search of the golden fleece. 

185 Virgin of Righteousness—Athene, virgin 
divinity, whose heart is inaccessible to the 
passion of love. 

199 Themis—Goddess of Justice. 

466 Hecaté—A deity of the lower world. 
627 The Cyprian—Aphrodite, the Goddess of 
Love. 

753 Holder of man’s heart—Cupid. 

892 Maia’s Son—Hermes, the messenger of the 
gods. 

922 carcanet—Ornamental chain, collar, or 
necklace, usually of gold or jeweled. 

968 Erechtheus—Aboriginal king of Athens. 
982 Cephisus—Largest stream in Attica. 
1567 Skylla—A fearful monster who barked 
like a dog. 

1610 Pallas’ plain—Athens, 
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ARISTOPHANES 


40 centaur—Fabulous being; man from head 
to loins with the lower part of the body 
that of a horse. 

51 Cleisthenes—General in command of the 
fleet at the battle of Arginusz. 

56 Andromeda—A drama by Euripides. 

126 Cerberus—Watch-dog at the gates of 
Hades. Hercules had been commissioned to 
drag the dog up from hell. 

148 Keramicus—A large area of ancient 
Athens, containing excellent clay for making 
pottery. 

150 Race of the Torch—Sacred race in honor 
of Minerva, Vulcan, and Prometheus; the 
runners bore lighted torches. 


161 two pence—The wage of poorer Athe- 
nians. When acting as jurors, these men 
frequently had supreme power over the 
property and even life of their fellow- 
men. 

171 Cullies—Dupes. 

184 The Initiated—Those initiated into the 


mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus. 

217 Lethe—River of forgetfulness bounding 
Hades. 

218 Tartarus—A place below Hades; later 
used as a synonym for Hades. 

218 Taenarus—Promontory in Laconia; 
Hercules is supposed to have dragged Cer- 
berus to the upper world through a cave 
there. 

224 Naval victory—Argimuse; at this naval 
victory enlisted slaves fought for the first 
time. 

381 Vampyre—Empusa, a fabulous hag said 
to devour human beings. 

401 colored up—The priests of Bacchus were 
noted for their red faces. 

412 Diagoras—Surnamed the Atheist. 
wrote hymns in honor of Bacchus. 

424 Thyrsus—Staff entwined with ivy, sur- 
mounted by a pine cone or a bunch of ivy 
or vine leaves with berries or grapes; an 
attribute of Bacchus. 

457 Cratinus—Double votary of Bacchus— 
as dramatist and as drunkard. 

503 goddess—Ceres, protectress of agriculture 
and fruits. 

525 holy matron—Ceres. 

589 Stygian—Relating to the River Styx. 
591 Acheron—One of the four rivers bound- 
ing Hades. 

598 Gorgons—Three frightful maidens; their 
heads were covered with serpents, and they 
had wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth, 
625 Militensian hangdog—Hercules. Milite 
was the site of a temple dedicated to Her- 
cules. 

675 Theramenes—Leading member of the 
Athenian oligarchy. By cowardly treachery, 
he encompassed the death of some of his 
most intimate friends. 

713-714 Cleon, Hyperbolus—Athenian dema- 
gogues. 

740 Archedemus—A meddling foreigner, 
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829 Archilochus—One of the earliest lyric 
poets. 

830 Idaean height—Mountain sacred to Zeus. 
844 Cleophon—Athenian demagogue, killed 
in a popular uprising. 

860 Phrynichus—One of the founders of 
Greek tragedy. 

881 Cleigenes—An obscure demagogue. 
942-943 seat at Pluto’s royal board.-—In 
Athens, the reward for superior merit and 
services was a seat at the table of the Pry- 
taneis, committees which presided over pub- 
lic business. They dined together at the pub- 
lic charge in the Council Hall. 

979 Cleidemides—Sophocles’ favorite actor. 
989 steel-yards—Reference to a scale or bal- 
ance used in a later scene. 

1079 Meleager—One of the heroes of the 
Argonautic expedition. 

1080 ASolus—Ruler of the winds. 

1080 Telephus—Son of Hercules; king of 
Mysia at the time of the Trojan War. 
1093 Heavenly Nine—The Muses; divinities 
presiding over poetry, arts, and sciences. 
1112 thy mysteries—Tragedy was derived 
from the celebrations, part of the initiatory 
rites, in honor of Ceres. 

1145 Niobe—Because she wept so copiously 
over the death of her children, Zeus changed 
her into a stone which, during the summer, 
shed tears. 

1161 Scamander—River in Troas. 

1161 Hippogrif—Fabulous winged animal, 
half horse and half griffin. The latter was 
half lion and half eagle. 

1167 Eruxis—Noted for ugliness. 

1179 Cephisophon—Chief actor in Euripides’ 
tragedies and supposed to have collaborated 
in some. 

1201 Memnon—Assisted Priam in the Trojan 
War; he was killed by Achilles. 

1201 Tydides—One of the bravest of the 
Greeks in the Trojan War. 

1205 Phormisius—Wore a long beard and af- 
fected formidableness. 

1205 Meganetes—Bold, rough soldier. 

1207 Cleitophon—Companion of Plato; he 
had the reputation of being a great idler. 
1310 Museus—Semi-mythical personage, rep- 
resented as one of the earliest Greek poets. 
1312 Hesiod—About a century later than 
Homer, Hesiod wrote of the quiet pursuits 
of ordinary life, the origin of the world, 
gods and heroes. 

1320 Pantacles—Ridiculed by the comic poets 
for his awkwardness. 

1326 Lamachus—An Athenian who died 


in the disastrous Sicilian expedition, B.C. 
415. 

1331 Teucer—Best archer among the Greeks 
at Troy. 


1331 Patroclus—Greek hero in the Trojan 
War, slain by Hector. 

1335 Sthenobea—Also called Antea, made 
unsuccessful amorous advances to Bellero- 
phon. 

1336 Phedra—Like Sthenobea, Phedra fell 
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151 
152 


154 


155 


159 


159 


160 


161 


in love with her stepson, Hippolytus, who re- 
jected her advances. 

1343 blow that despatched you below.—Eu- 
ripides’ grief over his wife’s misconduct is 
said to have hastened his death. 

1478 three times—At funerals, the dead were 
invoked by name three times. 

1499 Erasinides—Condemned to death with 
five fellow-officers after a naval victory. 
1571 monodies—Verses sung by a single ac- 
tor unaccompanied by the chorus. 

1672 Alcibiades—Relative of Pericles, living 
in exile. 

1687 Kinesias—An exceedingly slim poet and 
musician. 

1705 Palamedes—One of the Greek heroes in 
the Trojan war, represented in one of Euri- 
pides’ tragedies as a most wise and virtuous 
politician. 

1789 Nichomachus—An Athenian demagogue. 


XENOPHON 


a. 27 Demon—The “genius” of a man, some- 
thing like a guardian angel. In ancient times 
it was believed that a man had two demons, 
a good and a bad. Socrates believed that he 
had a special religious mission and that he 
constantly heard the monitions of a divine 
or supernatural voice. 

a. 48 Delian festival—Delos was a small is- 
land in the A®gean Sea, seat of the worship ~ 
of Apollo. See Plato’s Phedo, p. 147. 

b. 11 Meletus—Obscure tragic poet, notorious 
for having accused Socrates of corrupting 
youth and of despising the authentic deities 
and trying to put other divinities in their 
place. 


PLATO 


a. 17 Archons—Rulers of Athens. 
b. 1 Aisculapius—God of Medicine. 


ARISTOTLE 


a. 45 Sardanapalus—One of the greatest of 
Assyrian kings, a brave and successful war- 
rior and a skilful administrator. 

a. 22 Milo—Celebrated athlete of Crotona, 
frequent victor at the Olympic and Pythian 
games; his strength was extraordinary. 


DEMOSTHENES 


a. 10 usual speakers—It was the custom for 
men over 50 years of age to be heard first. 
Demosthenes, at this time 33 years old, ex- 
plains why he takes precedence on this occa- 
sion. 

a. 32-33 war against them—Waged by Athens 
and Thebes against Sparta 26 years earlier, 
and hence still remembered by some in the 
audience. 

a. 37 warship—Trireme or galley carrying 200 
men, including the crew. 

a. 3 Artabazus—Chares, a corrupt Athenian 
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general, unable to pay his troops, took serv- 
ice under Artabazus, a Persian satrap, in re- 
volt against the king of Persia. 

b. 8 trade-winds—They blew from the north- 
west in July and hence would impede a voy- 
age from Athens to Macedonia and Thrace. 
b. 45 sacred galley—Ship for religious mis- 
sions or for carrying public dispatches. 

b. 49 Panathenaic festival—In honor of Pal- 
las Athene, protectress of Athens. 

b. 49 Dionysian festival—In honor of Diony- 
sus (Bacchus), God of wine. 

a. 5 chorus master—He defrayed the expenses 
of the choruses used during festivals. The 
gymnastic master similarly made provision 
for the athletic events. 

a. 13 exchanges—Arrangement to force rich 
men of the state to bear all or a part of the 
expense, of equipping a warship. A citizen 
thus honored might call upon another to 
take the office or exchange estates with him. 
If the latter refused, a magistrate decided the 
dispute. 

a. 15 householders—Freedmen; slaves freed 
and living independent of their former mas- 
ters. 

a. 2 audit—A sort of justification of his ad- 
ministration which every officer of the re- 
public had to present at the end of his 
term of service. 

a. 15 king—Of Persia. 


THEOPHRASTUS 


a. 13 portico—A gallery for public meet- 
ings. 


b. 20 meanest offices—The rich and great . 


kept servants who walked before them in 
public to clear the way and announce their 
coming. The position of such servants was 
of the lowest. These servants also carried 
the cushions upon which the masters sat or 
leaned. 

b. 2-3 measure out... the daily allowance 
—In his miserliness, equally stinting his 
family and servants and making no distinc- 
tion between them. 

b. 25 new moon—Festivals were held on 
those days. 

a. 2 Cordax—A vulgar dance of impudent 
postures and indecent motions of the body. 
a. 31 nonsuited—A legal judgment given 
against a plaintiff for failure to prosecute his 
case or establish a prima-facie case. 


THEOCRITUS 


13 Hecate—A deity of the lower world, pa- 
troness of magicians, 

19 Civce—By means of a magic potion, she 
changed Ulysses’ followers into swine. 

19 Medea—See Euripides’ Medea, page 76. 
49 Dia—Naxos. Ariadne, daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, fell in love with Theseus and 
gave him a sword to slay the Minotaur and 
a clue of thread to lead him out of the 
Labyrinth, in which the monster was kept. 
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Upon his departure from Crete, Theseus car- 
ried Ariadne off with him but later deserted 
her on the island of Dia or Naxos. 

138 Lipara—Island northeast of Sicily, where 
Hephestus had his workshop. 

8 Polyphemus—One-eyed giant; see note p. 
io) Ik 2s 

101 Bellerophon—Corinthian prince; see note 
pr isd 11935, 

109 Golgi—Town in Cyprus, famed for its 
worship of Aphrodite. 

110 Jda—Mountain in Crete connected with 
the worship of Zeus. 

111 Acheron—One of the four rivers bound- 
ing Hades. 

116 Sea-born—Aphrodite, who according to 
the myth sprang from the sea. 

118 Berenice—Pledged her hair for her hus- 
band’s safe return from war; the hair was 
said to have become a constellation. 

151 Aztas—Ajax, one of the Greek heroes in 
the Trojan War. 

153 Patrocles—Greek hero in the Trojan War, 
slain by Hector. 

154 Pyrrhus—Warrior-king of Epirus. 

155 Lapithe—Mythical people inhabiting the 
mountains of Thessaly. 

156 Pelops—King of Phrygia. 

156 Deucalion—King of Phthia in Thessaly. 
157 Pelasgians—The earliest inhabitants of 
Greece. 


PLUTARCH 


b. 8 Hecatombeon—A month of the Greek — 
year. It corresponds to the last half of July 
and the first half of August. 

b. 11 Hegesias of Mognesia—A Greek philos- 
opher who taught indifference to pleasure. 
a. 3 Parmenio—The most famous general in 
the armies of Philip and Alexander. 

a. 13 Lysippus—The head of Alexander in 
the British Museum is the finest extant work 
by this sculptor. He was famous for his por- 
traits. 

a, 21 Apelies—The most famous of the Greek 
painters at the Macedonian court. He went 
with Alexander as far as Ephesus. 

a. 25 Aristoxenus—A Greek philosopher of 
Tarentum. He became a pupil of Aristotle. 
His theory was based on harmony. 

b. 14 pancratium—The athletic sport which 
consisted of a combination of boxing and 
wrestling. : 

b. 31 Desius—A Macedonian month corre- 
sponding to last part of May and first part 
of June. 

b. 33 Artemisius—A Macedonian month cor- 
responding to last half of March and first 
half of April. 

a. 43 Aristobulus—One of Alexander’s gen- 
erals. He wrote a history of the expedition 
tOMASIa ee 

b.'49 Chares—A sculptor belonging to the 
school of Lysippus. His most important work 
was the Colossus of Rhodes. 

b. 51 Antipater—Alexander had left Anti- 
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pater as regent of Macedonia. Because of his 
difficulties with Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, he was summoned to Asia but did 
not arrive until after Alexander’s death. 

b. 9 Heraclides—A pupil of Plato and Aris- 
totle. He was vain and pompous. 

a. 3 Temple of Ammon—Ammon was con- 
sidered by the Greeks to be the Egyptian 
Zeus. He granted to his worshipers victory in 
battle. 


_was a famous oracle. 
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a. 13 Cambyses—The elder son and successor | 


of Cyrus in the kingdom of Persia. His ex- 
pedition against the Temple of Ammon re- 
sulted in the loss of 50.000 men. 

b. 18 Paidion—A child. 

b. 20 Paidios—Child of Zeus. 


b. 29 Pythia—The priestess at the Delphian 
oracle. | 
b. 30 lycus—Wolf. 


b. 1 Dryads—Wood nymphs. 


a. 1 Oppius—Czesar’s intimate friend, who | 


managed his private affairs. 


b. 24 Pollio—A poet and historian. He joined’ 


Cesar’s party and received the command of 
the war in Spain. 

a. 36 Sibyl’s  books—The three prophetic 
books sold to Tarquin by the Sibyl of Cume. 
These books were placed in the care of a 
college of fifteen men and consulted in times 
of danger. 


EPICTETUS 


a. 18 In what number did he stand from 
Hercules—Hercules was supposed to be the 
first victor in the wrestling matches. His suc- 
cessors were numbered from him. 

b. 7 Hesiod—One of the first Greek poets. 


He is usually considered to have lived after 


At his temple in the Lybian Oasis. 


' Homer. His Works and Days is a combina- : 
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210 


tion of practical information for the jarmer, 
fables, and personal experiences. The Gene- 
alogy of the Gods gives us considerable in- 
formation on Greek mythology 


b. 27-28 Diogenes and iia Dionne. 


was a Cynic philosopher who disposed of all 
superfluous things of life and trained him- 


self to bear extremes of heat and cold as | 
well as other hardships. Heraclitus of Ephesus | 
| 239 


was a metaphysician who taught that fire 
was the essential element. He also taught the 
principle of eternal change. 


LUCIAN 


b. 5 Tartarus—The deepest pit of hell. 

b. 11 Mormo—A wolf like monster to whom 
Greek nurses. réferred when they wished to 
frighten naughty children. 

a. 6 her brother—Apollo, god of light. 


210 a. 36 cup bearer—Ganymede. Tros, his father, 


was compensated for the stealing of his son. 


by Zeus with a present of horses. 


210 a. 44 Palestra—A wrestling-school. 


210 


a. 49 sons of Leda—Castor and Pollux. 
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| 210 a. 52 sons of Alkemena and Semele—Hercules 


and Bacchus. 

b. 2. daughter of Cadmus—Europa was, the. 
sister of, Cadmus, not the daughter. 

b. 6 Danaé—The daughter of "King Acrisius 
of Argos. Zeus appeared to her in a shower 


. of gold, and she became the mother of 


210 


Perseus. 
b, 7 Antiope—Another of the loves of Zeus.. 
As a satyr he wooed her, 


211 a. 23 son of Ammon—When Alexander visited 
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the temple of Ammon in the desert, the 
priests proclaimed him the son of the Egyp- 
tian God ,For Plutarch’s account of this epi- 
sode see page 182 

a. 25. my mother’s dream—Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, “dreamed that a thun- 
derbolt fell upon her body, which kindled a 
great: fire, whose divided flames dispersed 
themselves all about, and then were ex- 
tinguished.” : 
a. 44 putting them to death—On several oc- 
casions Alexander killed friends or attendants 
in fits of rage or suspicion. 

a. 3 Lupines—A kind of flowering herb used: 
by the disciples of Antisthenes for food. 


PLAUTUS 


54 burke—Shelve, suppress. 

87 parischen—Parishicner. 

88 Master of Domés—Director. 

125 limpet—Shellfish ; mollusk. 

264 jorum—Lot, portion. 

38 dear old Jarge—Euclio. 

47 kibe—Chilblain. 

265 tawse—Thong. 

267 en flagrant delit—In the very act. 

395 Fount Pirene—Celebrated fountain in 
Corinth. 

419 Caveat—Beware. 

151 Sylvan—Silvanus, Latin divinity of fields 
and forests. 
159 shent—Blamed. 

171 may—Maiden. 

346 John Dory—A fish. 


‘TERENCE 


b, 4 old Poet—Luscus Lanuvinus, a comic 
poet, who criticized the works of Terence. He 
is answered in several of the prologues 

b. 6 Menander—The Greek dramatist from 
whose Andrian and Perinthian Terence de- 
rived the plot of this play. 

b. 25 Davus, not GEdipus—An allusion to the 
ability of Gedipus to solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx 
b. 34 to the mill—Slaves were punished by 
being made to grind corn by the hand mill. 
a. 29 Are your scholars forgetful? Simo 
accuses Davus of preparing the plot against 
him and of telling Mysis, Lesbia, and Pam- 
philus what they should do to carry out their 
parts in.the plot. 

b. 52 altar—It was customary for the Greeks 
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to have an altar dedicated to Apollo near 
the street door of the houses. 

a. 23 constrained by the laws—An Athenian 
law forced a man to marry a free-born 
woman whom he had seduced. 

b. 22 without regard to custom and law—An 
Athenian law forbade the marriage of citizens 
and strangers. 

b. 40 Rhamnus—A seaport of Attica, where 
wealthy Athenians had country homes. 


CICERO 


b. 37 The seven wise men of Greece—They 
were Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, 
Pittacus, Periander. They lived about 600 
B.C, The majority gained their fame because 
of their good judgment and common sense 
in practical affairs. Thales and Solon were 
philosophers. 

b. 41 one celebrated Grecian—Socrates. Cicero 
refers later in the essay to Socrates’ doctrine 


of immortality as explained in  Plato’s 
Phedo. 
a. 2 capitals of two states—Scipio destroyed 


Carthage in 146 B.c., and Numantia, a town 
in Spain, in 133 B.C. 

a. 54 certain philosophers—The Greek Soph- 
ists, who pretended to be able to dispute 
on any subject. 

b. 55-268 a. 1 Fabricius, Coruncanicus, Cur- 
ius—Leaders in the war against Pyrrhus 
(281-275 B.c.). Cicero frequently refers to 
them as striking examples of Roman loyalty 
and courage. 


b. 54 Pauli—Paulus conquered Perseus at | 


Pydna 168 B.C. 

b. 55 Galli—Galus served under Paulus. He 
was an astronomer and diverted a panic in 
the Roman army by a prediction of an 
eclipse of the moon. 

a. 1 Phili—Philus was admired for his knowl- 
edge of Greek culture. 

a. 8 Ennius—Ennius (239-169 BC.) wrote 
the Annales and tragedies. Only fragments of 
his works are left. 

b. 47 learned bard of Agrigentum—Empedo- 
cles, a philosopher and poet, who lived about 
440 B.C. 


270 a. 11 Pacuvius—Pacuvius (219-129 B.c.) was 


271 


271 


an author of tragedies based on Greek 
themes Cicero refers to his Orestes as Cap- 
tive, dealing with the experience of Orestes 
among the Taurians, who executed all stran- 
gers found in their dominions The friend- 
ship of Pylades and Orestes was famous 
throughout the classic world. 

a. 22 Tarquin—Because of his tyranny, 
Tarquin, the last king of Rome, was driven 
into exile. His name became a symbol for 
the abuse of power. 

a. 23 Cassius—Spurius Cassius, consul in 
486 B.C., was executed because the people 
feared he was trying to attain absolute 
power. 


271 a. 23 Melius—Spurius Mzlius was suspected 


of a similar attempt in 439 B.c. because 
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he sold grain at a nominal price during a 
period of scarcity. 

b. 52 Coriolanus—Coriolanus was banished 
when he advised the abolition of the office 
of tribune of the people. He marched against 
Rome at the head of the Volscian army. 
Only at the entreaty of his wife and his 
mother would he save the city. 

b. 55 Viscellanus—Spurius Cassius—see above. 
a. 4 Tiberius Gracchus—Gracchus was mur- 
dered in 133 Bc. by a group under the 
leadership of P Cornelius Scipio because he 
wished to be re-elected tribune contrary to 
law. His proposed agrarian reforms caused 
the disturbances to which Cicero refers. 

a. 16 Scipio Nasica—P. Cornelius Scipio. He 
was declared to be the most virtuous man 
in Rome. 

a. 30 Gabinian law—This law (139 B.c.) 
provided for a secret ballot in the election 
of magistrates The Cassian law extended the 
use of the secret ballot to the courts 

a. 25 Archytas of Tarentium—A Pythagorean 
philosopher who lived about 400 sB.c. He 
was also noted as a mathematician and as- 
tronomer. 

b. 7 Andria—See page 240 b. 17. 

a. 25 Gnatho in the play—A parasite in the 
Eunuch of Terence. 

b. 1 the Heiress—A comedy by Cacilius 
Statius who lived about 200 B.c. Only 
fragments of his comedies are extant 

b. 25 letter to the senate—Pompey probably 
had written about the progress of his cam- 
paign against Mithridates, King of Pontus. 
Pompey was finally successful in defeating 
this prince and in adding a large section of 
Asia Minor to the Roman _ possessions. 

a. 7 certain persons—Cicero refers to his 
activity in suppressing the conspiracy of 
Catiline. Caesar and Metellus, the tribune, 
were endeavoring to undermine the author- 
ity and popularity Cicero had gained from 
this activity. 

a. 15 Lelius. Cicero refers to the friendship 
which was the basis of his dialogue on that 
subject. 

a. 38 our present fate—Cicero was in exile 
at Brundisium because he had caused the 
execution (without a proper trial) of some 
of the conspirators associated with Catiline. 
An accusation had been brought against him 
by the tribune Clodius, who had also had 
a law passed that “no person should pre- 
sume to harbor or receive him on pain of 
death.” 

b. 2 Cysicum—A town on the island of 
Propontis near the coast of Asia Minor. 

b. 33 Piso—Cicero’s son-in-law, Caius Piso 
Frugi. 

a. 39 Tiro—A freedman in the service of 
Cicero. Probably he made the collection of 
Cicero’s Letters. 

b. 20 letter to the senate—Czsar wrote that 
he would resign his command if Pompey did 
the same. Otherwise he would march into 
Italy at once. 
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a. 21 Volumnius—A Roman nobleman, who 
was also an intimate friend of Antony. 

a. 37 Philoctetes in the play—Philoctetes, 
accompanying the Grecian expedition to 
Troy, was left by the Greeks on a desolate 
island after he had accidentally wounded 
himse!f with one of his arrows. These arrows 
had been given him by the dying Hercules 
and were especially powerful because they 
had been dipped in hydra's gall. He was 
forced to use the arrows to supply himself 
with food. 

b. 21 Papirius Paetus—He gave to Cicero a 
library which had been left to him. He seems 
to have been a cultured man of excellent 
taste. 

a. 52 Caius Cassius—The moving spirit in 
the conspiracy to assassinate Cesar. 

a. 54 glorious feast—The assassination of 
Cesar. Cicero would have killed Antony as 
well. 

b. 24 insolent demands—Antony demanded 
that the senate should grant lands and re- 
wards to his troops, should confirm the 
grants he had made in his consulship, and 
should confirm the decrees of Cesar. He also 
demanded greater Gaul for five years with 
an army of six legions. 

b. 36 Brutus—Brutus had fled to Macedonia, 
where he was attempting to raise troops. 

b. 40 Dolabella—After the death of Cesar, 
Antony had arranged to have the province 
of Syria allotted to Dolabella, his colleague 
in the consulship. Casar had promised this 
province to Cassius. 

a. 13 Palatium—The Palatine Hill was the 
steepest and most secure of the seven hills. 
The senate had been assembled in the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator on this hill rather than 
in the senate-house because of the present 
danger. 

b. 32 comitium—On this open space near 
the forum the popular assembly met. 

b. 12 silver eagle—Cicero refers to the stand- 
ard of the army of Marius in the campaign 
against the Cimbrians. 


CAESAR 


a. 48 equinox—Late in September. 

b. 47 Dis—Pluto. 

a. 32 Eratosthenes—Librarian at Alexandria ; 
he wrote a systematic treatise on geography. 


LUCRETIUS 


68 sacred fire—Erysipelas. 

174 Birdless :spot—Avernus Lacus, near 
Cumz; a lake filling the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. The vapors which arose from 
the water are said to have killed birds that 
attempted to fly over the lake. 

189 Acropolis—Craggy rock 180 feet above 
the plain, around which Athens was built. 
190 fane—Temple. 

206 Orcus—Hades. 
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208 Acheron—One of the four rivers bound- 
ing Hades. 

242 Helicon—Mountain in Beotia 

266 Scaptensula—Mine in Thrace. 

376 Aradus—Pheenician city 

578 Samothracian—Samothrace was a small 
island in the A®gean. 

665 Gades—Phenician colony on an island 
off the western coast of Spain. 


CATULLUS 


Cornelius Nepos—Historian, biographer, 
erotic poet; intimate friend of Cicero and 
Catullus. 
Aurelius and Furius—Parasites of Lesbia 

3 Zephyr—The west wind. 
Licnius—Licinius Alvius, a brother-poet and 
Catullus’ closest friend. 
27 Nemesis—Goddess, punisher of crimes. 

7 Hymen—God of marriage. 


VIRGIL 


a. 5 seer of Delos—Apollo, so called because 
he was born on Delos. 

a. 8 Trivia—Epithet of Diana in her three- 
fold form. 

a. 9 Dedalus—Mythical personage under 
whose name—signifying ‘cunning craftsman” 
—the Greek writers personified the earliest 
development of sculpture and architecture. 
For the legend here referred to see page 
367. 

a. 10 Minos—King of Crete. 

a. 14 Chalcidian hill—Peninsula in Mace- 
donia. 

a. 17 Androgeos—Son of Minos. 

a. 18 Cecrops—Legendary first king of Attica. 
a. 24 Pasiphaé—Wife of Minos and mother 
of Evadne. 

a. 25 Minotaur—Monster, half man and half 
bull, confined by Minos in the labyrinth 
built by Dedalus. 

a. 32 Icarus—Son of Dedalus, who made 
some artificial wings for himself and Icarus. 
The latter flew too near the sun, the wax 
of the wings melted, and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. 

a. 46 Teucrians—Trojans. 

b. 15 Dardan shaft—Dardanus was 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans. 
b. 16 Aacus’ son—Achilles. 

. 25 Pergamus—Troy. 

2 Lavinium—Town founded by /AE£neas. 
6 Simois—A river-god. 

6 Xanthus—Chief river of Lycia. 

. 49 Pollux—Brother of Castor and son 
of Jupiter. When Castor was killed, Jupiter 
permitted Pollux to share his brother’s fate. 
Each for six months resided in the Lower 
World and for six months on earth. 

a. 53 Hecate—Goddess of the underworld. 
a. 54 Avernus—Lake from whose waters 
arose vapors that killed birds that tried to 
fly over. 

a, 55 Theseus—Great legendary hero of At- 
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tica, who accompanied his friend Pirithous 
to Hades in quest of the wife of Pluto. 

a. 55 Alcides—Hercules, who stole Cerberus, 
the three-headed watch dog of the Infernal 
regions. 

b. 5 Anchises—King of Sardanus, father of 
Aéneas, whose mother was Venus. 

b. 7 Dis—The lower world. 

b. 14 Cocytus—River of wailing, bounding 
the lower world. 

a. 14 Triton—God of the sea. 

a. 4 Mother of the Furzes—Night. 

a. 4 her mighty sister—Earth. 

a. 23 Chaos—Vacant and infinite space which 
existed previous to the creation of the world. 
a. 23 Phlegethon—River of flames bounding 
the lower world. 

a. 43 Furies—Fearful winged maidens. Ser- 
pents were twined in their hair, and blood 
dripped from their eyes. They punished men 
both in this world and after death. 

a. 51 Centaurs—Half horses, half men. 

a. 51 Scylla—Monster with twelve feet and 
six long necks and heads, each of which 
contained three rows of sharp teeth. 

a. 52 Briareus—Hundred-handed giant. 

a. 53 creature of Lerna—Hydra or water 
snake, a monstrous dragon of Lake Lerna 
in Argolis. It had nine heads, each of which, 


when cut off, immediately grew two new : 


ones. The monster killed by Her- 
cules. 

a. 54 Chimera—Fire-breathing monster part 
lion, part dragon, and part goat. 

a. 55 Gorgons—Three frightful maidens. 
Their heads were covered with hissing 
snakes; and they had wings, brass claws, 
and enormous teeth. 

a. 55 Harpies—Disgusting monsters—birds 
with the heads of maidens. 
be 1 
slain by Hercules. 

a. 23 Ausonia—italy. 


a. 49 Iulus—Son of A®neas. 


was 


b. 36 Pirithoiis—Theseus’ intimate friend, | 
permanently chained in the lower world be- | 


cause of his attempt to carry off Proserpine, 
wife of Pluto. 

b. 51 Erebus—Gloomy space under the earth 
through which the shades pass into Hades. 
a. 53 Phedra—Wife of Theseus. She fell in 
love with her stepson, Hippolitus, who re- 


jected her advances; whereupon she falsely | 


accused him to his father of having at- 
tempted her dishonor. The father brought 
about his son’s death; and Phaedra, in de- 
spair, killed herself. 

a. 53 Procris—Wife of Cephalus, who dis- 
guised himself as a stranger to try Procris’ 
love. She yielded to him and, upon discover- 
ing the stranger’s identity, fled in shame. 
Later Cephalus killed Procris by accident 
during a hunt. 

a. 53 Eriphyle—Wife of Amphiarus, whom 
she betrayed for a magic necklace. Because 
of her misconduct, she was slain by her son. 


331 a, 55 Evadne—Killed herself by leaping upon 


tricorporate shade—Geryon, a giant © 
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the funeral pyre on which her husband’s 
body was burning 

a. 55 Pastphaé—Wife of Minos, who fell 
in love with a wild bull. 

b. 1 Laodamza—Wiie of Protesilaus, who 
was slain before Troy but restored to lite 
for three hours. When he died the second 
time, Laodamia died with him. 

b. 1 Ceneus—Originally a maiden; changed 
by Neptune into a man. In the lower world 
she became again a maiden. 

b. 4 Dido—Founder of Carthage. Forced by 
her subjects into a marriage distasteful to 
her because she had vowed eternal fidel-ty 
to her dead husband, she erected a funeral 
pyre, on which, in the presence of her peo- 
ple, she stabbed herself. She was in love 
with Aeneas, who, warned by his mother, 
Venus, had deserted her. 

b. 37 Sycheus—Husband of Dido. 

b. 44 Tydeus—One of the warriors in the 
expedition against Thebes. When he was 
fatally wounded, Minerva intended to cure 
him and make him immortal by means of 
a remedy which she had obtained from Jupi- 
ter. An enemy of Tydeus cut off the head 
of a soldier and brought it to Tydeus, who 
ate the brain or some of the flesh. Minerva, 
outraged, permitted Tydeus to die. 

b. 44-46 Parthenopeus; Adrastus—Two of 
the seven heroes of the expedition against 
Thebes. 

b. 49 Glaucus—A commander in the Trojan 
war. 


331 b. 49 Medon—First Athenian archon, supreme 
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authority after the abolition of royalty. 

b. 50 Thersilochus—There were two Trojan 
heroes of this name. 

b. 50 Antenor—One of the wisest elders of 
Troy. 

b. 51 Ideus—Priam’s herald and charioteer. 
b. 6 Scion of Aolus—Ulysses. 

b. 43 Tisiphone—One of the Furies. 

a. 3 Rhadamanthus—One of the judges in 
Hades. He was a Cretan hero like Minos. 
a. 24 twin sons of Alaeus—-Otus and Ephial- 
tes, giants, who chained Mars. 

a. 27 Salmoneus—Ruler of Elis In his pride, 
he imitated the thunder and lightning of 
Jupiter. In consequence, he was hurled to 
Hades by a thunderbolt. 

a. 31 Tityos—Doomed to Hades because of 
violence offered to Diana. 

a. 49-SO—Lapithe—A tribe in Thessaly, 
famous for their battle with the centaurs. 
Ixion was bound to a wheel in Hades as 
a punishment for his crime. Pirithoiis, son 
of Ixion, attempted to carry off Proserpine 
from Hades. 

a. 51 Tantalus—For divulging certain secrets 
entrusted to him by Jove, Tantalus was 
punished in Hades by being afflicted with a 
raging thirst, at the same time being placed 
in the midst of a lake, the waters of which 
receded when he attempted to drink. Over 
his head hung branches of fruit, which also 
receded when he reached out for them. Above 
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him was suspended a huge rock which threat- 
ened to crush him. 

b. 18 Phlegyas—Ixion’s father. To avenge 
the seduction of his daughter by Apollo, he 
burned the temple of that god. In conse- 
quence, he was condemned to Hades for his 
impiety. 

b. 53 Priest of Thrace—Orpheus. 

a. 16 Eridanus—Greek name for the river 
Po. 

a. 27 Museus—Pre-Homeric Athenian bard 
and musician. 


b. 23 Lethc—River of forgetfulness bounding | 


Hades. 

b. 50 Titan’s star—The sun. 

b. 18 Berecyntian Mother—Cybele, mother 
of the gods. 

b. 45 Liber—Italian deity identified with 
Bacchus. 

b. 52 that Roman king—Numa, second king 
of Rome. 

a. 1 Tullus—Third king of Rome. 

a. 4 Ancus—Fourth king of Reme. 

a. 6 Tarquin kings—A dynasty that long 
reigned over Rome. 

a. 7 avenging Brutus—Brutus expelled Tar- 
qu:nius Supezbus, last king of Rome. 

a. 15 Decui—Patrictic Rcmans who lest their 
lives in battle, defending the:r country. 

a. 16 Drusi—Respectable but not eminent 
family, mentioned in compliment to Livia, 
Auzustus’ w-fe, a descendant of this family. 


a. 16 Torquatus—Slayer of a Gaul in single | 


combat. 


a. 17 Camillus—General who delivered Rome ; 


from the Gauls. 

a. 19 souls at concord—Pompey and Cesar. 
a. 24 Monecus’ citedel—Micnaco; menticned 
to signify Cesar’s merch from Gaul into 
Italy. 

a. 25 his daughtcr’s spouse—Cesar’s daugh- 
ter was the wife of Pompey. 

a. 32 he who shall drive—L. Mummius con- 
quezced Ccrinth in 146 Bc. 

a. 35 Argas he—L. milius Paullus con- 
quered Perseus, a descendant of Achilles, in 
168 B.C. 

a. 40 Cossus—Hero of early wars against 
the Gauls. 

a. 41 twain of Scipio’s line—Scipio Africanus, 
elder and younger, generals in the wars 
against Carthage. 

a. 43 Fabricius, Serranus—Famous generals. 
a. 45 Fabiu—Members of a famous Roman 
family; Quintus Fabius Maximus was the 
conqueror of Hannibal by a policy of dc- 
lay. 

ae Marcellus—Conqueror of the Gauls and 
Germans; successful against Hannibal; cap- 
tured Syracuse. 

b. 11 Father Quirinus—Romulus, legendary 
founder of Rome. 

b. 28 Mavor—Mars, god of war. Mars’ city 
was Rome. 

b. 41 Marcellus—the younger Marcellus, 
nephew of Augustus, died in his twentieth 
year. 
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HORACE 


1 Lydia—A courtesan. The name may be 
symbolic of luxury. 

2 Telephus—Friend of Horace; writer of a 
history of Greece. 

20 Cyclads—Islands in the A2gean Sea. 

3 Salian board—Banqucts of the Salii, the 
twelve priests of Mars; symbolic of magnifi- 
cence. 

5 Caecuban—A celebrated wine. 

25 Phaéthon—Son of Helios, the Sun. Per- 
mitted by his father to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens for one day, 
Phaéthon’s ineptness nearly set the world 
afire; and Jove, enraged, killed Phaéthon 
with a thunderbolt. 

27 Pegasus—Winged horse. 

21 Priapus—God of fruitfulness. 

22 Silvan—God of fields and forests. 

8 Canidia—Loved by Horace. When she 
deserted him, he revenged himself by hold- 
ing her up to contempt as an old sorcer- 
ess 

9 Jason—Leader of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion in search of the golden fleece, to obtain 
which Jason had to yoke to a plough two 
fire-breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow 
the teeth of a dragon. Medea, upon’ Jason’s 
promising to marry her, aided him with her 
magic arts to win the fleece. 

13 fere-Mate—After living with Medea for 
some years, Jason deserted her for the daugh- 
ter of the king of Corinth. Medea sent the 
young wife a poisoned garment which, when 
donned, caused the princess’ death. See 
Medea, page 94. 

17 poisoned cloak round Hercules’ shoulders 
—Deianira, Hercules’ wife, fearing to lose 
his love, sent him a garment stecped in a 
centaur’s blood—certain means, she had been 
assured, of preserving Hercules’ love. The 
poisoned garment caused his death. 

b. 17 Bolanus—Famous for his stupidity. 

b. 34 Viscus, Varius—Companions and friends 
of Virgil and Horace; Varius was a dis- 
tinguished poet. 

b. 26 son of Maia—Hermes. 

b. 50 Libitina—Goddess connected with the 
dead and their burial. 

b. 51 Janus—Ged who presided over begin- 
nings. January was named after him. 

a. 18 Esquilie—Largest of the seven hills 
of Rome. 

a. 19 Roscius—Famous actor; friend of Ci- 
cero. 

a. 44 Campus Martius—Plain of Mars; por- 
tion of a plain outside the walls of Rome, 
where Roman youths performed warlike and 
gymnastic exercises. 

b. 11 bean related to Pythagoras—The bean 
had a symbolical connection with beliefs 
relating to the soul. 

a. 45 old Cratinus—According to Aristoph- 
anes, Cratinus was so addicted to wine that 
he died of grief when he saw a hogshead ac- 
cidentally broken. 
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a. 52 father Ennius—The father of Latin 
poetry. 
b. 10 Timogenes—An Alexandrian rhetorician. 


Because of his sharp tongue, Augustus for- 
bade him to enter the palace. He retaliated 
by burning his life of the emperor. 

b. 10 the Moor—Cordus, who despaired of 
imitating the wit of Timogenes. 

b. 23 Parian iambics—The iambic meter was 
perfected by Archilochus of Paros, a satiric 
pcet. 

b. 25 Lycambes—Archilochus satirized this 
Theban because he refused to permit the 
poet to wed his daughter after he had be- 
trothed her. The satire was so keen that 
Lycambes hanged both himself and_ his 
daughter. 

b. 31 Alceus—Early Greek lyric poet. 


LIVY 


a. 8 Vestal—Rhea Silvia. The vestals were 
virgins, chaste like the goddess of the hearth, 
Vesta, whom they served. 

b. 3 Ficus Ruminalis—Romulus’ 
planted to mark the site of Rome. 
a. 15 Lupercalia—Festival of expiation and 
purification. 

a. 20 Evander—Founder of the tower of 
Pallantium on the Tiber; advocate of mild 
laws and teacher of arts of peace and social 
life, and the art of writing. 

a. 23 Geryon—Monster with three heads or 
three bodies united together, mythical king 
of Spain, and owner of magnificent oxen, 
which Hercules carried away. 

b. 24 Ara Maxima—Most sacred altar. 

a. 13 sella curulis—Chariot seat, hence seat 
of the supreme magistrate when administer- 
ing justice. 

a. 14 toga praetexta—Garment bordered with 
purple; worn by high magistrates and priests, 
by boys until their sixteenth year, and by 
girls till marriage. 

a. 20 lictor—Attendant who carried the fasces 
(rods bound in bundle-form and containing 
an axe in the middle) before a Roman 
magistrate. 

b. 30 Equestrian Neptune—God of the Med- 
iterranean Sea; supposed to have created the 
horse and to have taught men the art of 
managing horses by the bridle; originator 
and protector of horse races. He changed 
himself into a horse in order to deceive 
Ceres. Horse and chariot races were held 
in his honor. 

b. 31 Consualia—Consus was an ancient 
Roman divinity, identified in later times with 
Neptune. 

a. 6 Talassius—Talassius came to be con- 
sidered the Roman god of marriage. The 
Talassio was the procession in which a bride 
was led from her parents’ house to her new 
home; attendant minstrels invoked Talassius 
in the nuptial song. 

b. 22 Feretrius—Supposedly from ferire, to 
strike. Persons who took an oath called upon 
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Jupiter to strike them, as they struck a 
sacrificial victim, if they swore falsely. 

b. 26 spolia oprma—choicest spoils. 

a. 55 Flamen—The kindler, whose duty it 
was to supervise the ceremonies connected 
with the burnt sacrifices. 

b. 45 Janiculum—One of the hills of Rome, 
on the outskirts of the city. 

a. 9 Pons Sublicius—Wooden bridge built 
upon piles, the oldest at Rome. 

b. 33 Gabine cincture—A peculiar mode of 
wearing the toga, apparently derived from 
the town of Gabii. 

a. 27 Busta Gallica—Gallic funeral-pile. 


OVID 


a. 16 Rhamnusia—Nemesis, the goddess of 
Vengeance, who had a temple at Rhamnus, 
a suburb of Athens. 

a. 13 Naiad sisters—These immortal daugh- 
ters of Jupiter dwelt in the streams and 
fountains and kept them sacred to Diana. 
a. 31 Henna—A city in the center of Sicily 
renowned for the worship of Ceres. 

a. 32 Cayster—A river in Ionia noted for 
its swans. 

a. 38 Tyrian hue—Purple. 

b. 5 Palici—These two brothers, the sons 
of Jupiter and the Nymph Thalea, were 
supposed to have sprung from the two small 
sulphurous lakes in Sicily at their maturity. 
They were born within the earth because 
their mother had prayed the earth to hide 
her from the wrath of Juno. 

b. 7 Bacchiade—This family descended either 
from Bacchus, a son of Dionysus, or from 
Bacchius, fifth king of Corinth, founded Syr- 
acuse after they had been expelled from Cor- 
inth 

b. 8 Alpheian Nymph—Alpheus was a river 
in Elis 

a. 47 his prolonged exile—Dedalus had been 
exiled for the murder of one of his scholars. 
b. 27 Bootes—The constellation known as 
the Wagoner. 

b. 28 Helice—The Greater Bear. 

b. 48 Samos—The birthplace of Juno. She 
was married to Jupiter on this island After 
the fall of Icarus it was called Icaria. 


SENECA 


a. 15 Hesiod—One of the early Greek poets 
His Works and Days contains considerable 
practical information. 

a. 17 Hecuba—The wife of King Priam of 
Troy. 

b. 9 Posidonius—A stoic philosopher of the 
first century B.c. He was the teacher of 
Cicero at Athens. Later he came to Rome. 
a. 28 Anacreon—A Greek lyric poet of about 
500 B.c. Most of his poems are in praise 
of love and wine. 

a. 45 Aristarchus—A Greek grammarian and 
critic who lived about 160 B.c. He founded 
a famous school of philology at Alexandria. 
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His chief work was his edition of the Jliad 
and Odyssey. 


MARTIAL 


Cesar—The Roman Emperor Domitian, 

4 Nysa—A mountain in Thrace or Beotia, 
where Bacchus, the god of wine, spent his 
youth. 

6 Satyrs—These deities of the woods and 
fields were attendants of Bacchus. They were 
part man and part goat. 

7 Alcides—Hercules 

8 Lacedemon—Sparta. 


TACITUS 


b. 10 Isis—The most important of the Egyp- 
tian goddesses. ; 

b. 1 Thule—Probably one of the Shetland 
islands. The Greek and Roman poets dealt 


with it as a romantic land of indefinite geo- | 


graphical position. 


b. 18 Ordovicians—A tribe inhabiting the | 


northern part of Wales. 
JUVENAL 


1 the man depart—Juvenal’s friend Umbri- 
tius was leaving Rome because he was dis- 
gusted with the conditions in the Capital. 
Juvenal accompanied him to the valley of 
Egeria, a little way beyond the city gate. 
5 Cuma—The home of the famous Sibyl 
on the Italian coast. 

6 sibyl—The prophetess who sold to King 
Tarquin three books consulted by 
Romans in time of danger. 

9 Prochyta—An island in the bay of Naples. 
10 Suburra—A thickly populated district of 
Rome near the Forum. 

20 Conduit-gate—One of the southeastern 
gates of the city. 

21 Numa—The second king of Rome was 
supposed to have visited the nymph Egeria 
for information. 

27 Nine—The Muses. 

41 Dedalus—The coast near Cume was 
the place where Daedalus finished his flight. 
48-49 Arturius and Catulus—Swindlers. 

85 Tagus—A river in Spain, the waters of 
which contained gold. 

107 trechedipna—Light garment or shoes of 
Greek fashion. 

108 ceroma—A mixture of wax, oil, and clay. 
118 Protean tribe—Proteus, a _ sea-god, 
changed his form at will. 

133 Sabine fare—Country food. 

139 Adonis—A handsome youth loved by 
Venus and Proserpine. He spent six months 
with each by the decree of Jupiter. 

139 Gorgon face—A glance at the face of 
the gorgons turned the beholder to stone. 
144 The giant son of Earth—Antzus lost his 
strength when Hercules lifted him from the 
earth 

177. Gorgonian hack—The winged horse, 
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Pegasus, sprang from blood of the Gorgon 
Medusa. 

179 Diphilus—A Greek dramatist whose 
comedies were imitated by Plautus. 

179 Erimanthus—Probably a Greek drama- 
tist or actor. 

194 pretor—Judge. 

195 lictors—The attendants who walked be- 
fore the magistrate and carried out his de- 
crees. 

204 Calvina—A notorious woman of wealth. 
209 Berecynthia’s host—Scipio, chosen to 
receive the stone representing the goddess 
Cybele. Berecynthus was a mountain sacred 
to her. 

210 Numa—The second king of Rome. 

211 Snatched pale Minerva—Metellus rescued 
the statue of Minerva from the burning tem- 
ple of Vesta. 

219 Samothrace—An island in the Agean 
Sea, where the mysteries of the Cabiri, at- 
tendants of the gods, were celebrated. 

229 Lectius—An official at the games. 

235 Otho-—The law of Otho reserved the 
first fourteen rows for the nobility. 

240 Aidile—The edile had the superintend- 
ence of public buildings. 

248 Marsian’s seat—A country to the east 
of Rome in the Apennines. 

271-272 .Cossus and Veiento—Rich patrons. 
280 Gabii—A city twelve miles east of Rome. 
280 Preneste—An important city about 
twenty miles south east of Rome. 

281 Volsinium—A city situated on a lake 
about sixty miles northwest of Rome. 

282 Anio—A tributary of the Tiber passing 
through the Sabine country. 

301 Codrus—Representative of the poor. 

306 Chiron—The most famous of the Cen- 
taurs, which had the upper anatomy of a 
man and body of a horse. Marble images of 
him were used as ornaments. 

318 Asturius—A rich Persian. 

326 Polyclete—Famous Greek sculptor of the 
fifth century B.C. 

346 Samian friends—Followers of Pythagoras, 
who was born in Samos. They were vegeta- 
rians. 

359 Drusus—The emperor Claudius. 

360 calves of Proteus—seals. 

363 Illyrians—Slaves who were used to bear 
litters. 

372 Dole—The amount given by a patron to 
his client. 

374 Corbulo—Probably an athlete famous for 
his strength. 

385 Ligurian stone—Carrara marble. 

392 strigilk—Scrapers used by bathers. 

399 farthing—A coin was usually buried with 
the dead to pay Charon’s fee for taking the 
soul over the Styx. 

418 Peleus’ son—Achilles. 

419 Patroclus—Dressed in the armor of 
Achilles, Patroclus was killed by Hector. 
459 Pontine marsh and Gallinarin wood— 
These places in Latium and Campania were 
the haunts of robbers, 
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member of the Helvian tribe. 
PLINY 


b. 33 longing for you possesses me—Pliny’s 
wife had gone to Italy on account of the 
death of her grandfather. 


OUR LADY’S TUMBLER 


b. 37 Paternoster—Our Father. The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

b. 38 canticle—Scriptural hymn or chant 
used in the church service. 

b. 38 creed—Confession of faith. 

b. 38 Hail Mary—Prayer to the Virgin. 

a. 9 introit—Part of the mass. . 

a. 11 Miserere—Have mercy—the opening of 
the 51st Psalm. 

b. 50 Dominus—Lord (God). 

a. 30 Adversary—Satan. 


ROLAND: 


133, Montjoie—Old war-cry of France. 


116 Mea culpa—my sin. 


CID 


a. 19 Posada—Lodging' house, hotel. 
b. 25 Almoxarife (almojarife)—Tax-gatherer 
for the king,’ custom-house officer 


ICELANDIC SAGAS 


a. 19 bondi—Farmer. 

a. 25 Thing—Assembly, especially for pur- 
poses of legislation; a parliament. All- thing 
was the general assembly. 

b. 36 Hel—Abode of the dead. 

b. 5. thrall—Servant. 

b. 30 trolls—Monsters, evil-disposed beings; 
fiends. 


NIBELUNGENLIED 


Gh, Wal Tarnkappes—Magic caps. 

a. 24 Albric—All powerful king of. the 
dwarfs and chief of the Nibelungs. 

b. 16 poitral—Armor to protect the breast 
of a war-horse. 


DANTE 


1 midway—Dante was thirty-five years old 
in 1300. The Divine Comedy opens on Good 
Friday of that year. 

30 panther—Lust. 

43 lion—Pride. 

45 she-wolf—Avarice. 

65 Julius—Virgil was, born in. Mantua in 70 
B.C., when Julius Casar was first beginning 
his career. 
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862 NoTeES 
* 394 479 Aquinum—A town in thé mountains | 458 98 Greyhound—No commentator has ex- 
about seventy miles southeast of Rome. plained satisfactorily to whom Dante ‘refers. 
394 481 Elvine Ceres—Perhaps- the temple’ of | 458 118 a spzrit worthier than I—Beatrice. 
Ceres at Aquinum had been erected by. a | 458 14 Silvius’ stre—See the account of A‘neas 


descent to Hades, pp. 325-337. 

30 Chosen Vessel—St. Paul—A legend of the 
Middle Ages told of St. Paul’s journey to 
Hell. 

93 a blessed Dame—Virgin Mary. 

97 Lucia—St. Lucy, Dante’s patron saint. 
102 Rachel—The wife of Jacob symbolizes 
the contemplative life. 

57 abjured his high estate—Probably Celes- 
tine V, who resigned five months after he 
was compelled by the Cardinals to accept his 
election to the Papacy in 1294. 

50. a puissant one—Christ who descended 
into Hell to free the Jewish Patriarchs. - 
84 Flaccus—Horace. 

85 Naso—Ovid. 

126 Soldan—The sultan Saladin (d. 1193) 
stands apart. because he is the only Ma- 


_hometan placed among this group of noble - 
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representatives of Troy and Rome. They 
were all distinguished for some famous act 
of. bravery, patriotism, or piety. 

28 master of the sapient throng—Aristotle, 
considered by the Middle Ages the greatest 
of philosophers. The other philosophers 
named by Dante were all studied cxtensive'y 
in the Middle. Ages. It was through the 
commentary of the Arabian Averroés that 
the works of Aristotle became known to the 
Middle Ages. 

57 Semiramis—Queen of Assyria, 1356-1314 
Bee 

61 Sicheus’ ashes—Dido, who killed herself 
after she had’ been faithless to the memory 
of her husband Sycheus. 

96 The land—Ravenna. 

105 Caina—The first division of the ninth 
circle of Hell. In this circle the murderers 
of their kinsmen are punished. Francesca 
da Rimini’s husband, Gianciotto Malatects, 
had murdered her and his brother about 1285 
when he found they had deceived him. 


PETRARCH SS 


7 Helicon’s sweet waters—The spring on 
Mount Helicon in Beotia, sacred to the 
muses. 

30 HE—Cupid. 

1 Dian to her lover—One day while he was 
hunting Acteon chanced to see Diana, the 
goddess of chastity, bathing. In anzer she 
threw some water into his face and turned 
him into a stag. Later he was killed by his 
own hunting dogs. 


FROISSART 


(oe ald Sire Catherine's day—November 25. 

De 205 feast of St. Nicholas—December 6. 
b. 36 ‘scalado—An attack in which Scaling 
ladders are ,used. 

a. 7 pourpoint—A quilted military doublet. 
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VILLON 


9 pourpoint—Doublet. 

9 fell—A form of seam. 

14 cates—Delicacies. 

23 And how mislead Bohemians were—Villon 
refers to the Bohemian reformation of the 
church under the leadership of John Huss. 
Huss was burned as a heretic in 1415. 

12 dule and teen—Grief and sorrow. 


ERASMUS 


a. 13 Brute—This descendant of A£neas, 
driven from Italy, became the first king of 
Britain according to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Chronicles. 

b. 11 Euclid—An Alexandrian mathematician 
of the fourth century B.c., called the father 
of geometry. 

a 39 Sorbonists—The scholars of the Sor- 
bonne were considered the chief Speesies 
of Europe in Erasmus’ time. 

a..49 St. George—A soldier in the army of 
Diocletian, who suffered martyrdom in 303 
upon his profession of Christianity. Of the 


“many poetic legends concerning his deeds, 
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the fight with the dragon was the most pop- 
ular. He became the patron saint of Eng- 
land because he was supposed to have ren- 
dered miraculous aid in the first crusade. 

a. 49 St. Christopher—A martyr of the third 
century. He carried pilgrims across a stream 
as penance. One day he was carrying a child 
who became too heavy a. burden even for 
his gigantic strength The :child was the 
Christ: Hence the saint was called Christo- 
pher (Christ bearer). 

a. 50 St. Barbara—A martyr of the third cen- 
tury. After her father’s failure to make her 
renounce her Christian faith, he beheaded 


her. He was struck by lightning. She is the | 


patron saint of artillery. 

b. 22 Apelles—The famous Greek painter of 
Alexander’s court. 

b. 22 Vandyke—Not ‘the eat portrait 
painter but a minor French painter of the 
sixteenth century. 


a. 1 Phaenix—The Pheenix was supposed to ' 


live for 500 years. At the end of that pericd 
it built a nest, which was ignited by the sun’s 
rays, and burned itself. From the ashes its 
successor rose. 


MACHIAVELLI 


a. 13 unmerited sufferings—Machiavelli was 
imprisoned and tortured on the rack in Fcb- 


’ ruary 1513 because his name was on a mem- 
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496. 


orandum found in the possession of a con- 
spirator against the Medici. He was released 
in March as he had had:no connection mal 
the conspiracy. 

‘b. 5, Messer Bernabo:, of Uilsenemahe 
Visconti ruled. Milan from 1354 to 1385. 


-b. 33: Antiochus—Entreated by the aigolians, 
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Antiochus III of Syria crossed the ‘42gean in 
192 B.c. He wasted his time in idle pleasures 
and was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
mopyle. He thereupon deserted the Atolians 
and returned to Asia Minor. 


ARIOSTO 


118 stower—Combat. 

140 hippogryph—A winged monster, half 
horse and half griffin. The griffin was half 
lion and half eagle. 

150 manege—Art of horsemanship. 

150 caracole—A half-turn. 


‘238 Troyano’s heir—Agramant, king of the 


Moors. 

254 cates—Provisions, especially delicacies. 
373 Ganymede—A Trojan youth stolen by 
Jupiter, disguised as an eagle, to be cup- 
bearer to the gods. 

396 heavenly Crab—The constellation Can- 
cer: ; 


RABELAIS 


a. 30 Euphorion—Greek poet and gram- 
marian of the third century B.C. He assisted 
Antiochus of Syria in establishing the royal 
library of Antioch. 

a. 36 John Andrew—John André and the 
others mentioned in this passage were famous 
lawyers of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

a. 42 Cailette—A famous fool of the end of 
the fifteenth century. His method replaced 
that of Seyny John of the previous century. 
a. 1 silver Philip—So called because it was 
stamped with the face of King Philip. 

a. 41 Rota at Rome—Ecclesiastical Couns of 
the Pope. 

a. 43 Areopagites—Judges of the Ageopagte 
at Athens. 

b. 47-48 baso las manos de vostra mercé, de 
vostra maestrd—Kiss the hands of your 
grace, of your mistress. 

a. 24 da jurandi—Take an oath. 

a. 30 Pottages—Soups. 
a. 32 Beati immaculati in via—Blessed are 
those undefiled in their way. Psalm 199, 

a. 38 right monking monk—One who has 
authority in the convent, whereas a_be- 
monked monk is one of the subordinate 
brothers. 

b. 30 St. Ferreol of Abbeville—This saint was 
supposed to superintend the ares of 
geese. 

b. 45 Averroés—The Arabian scholar of the 
twelfth century who explained the works of 
Aristotle. 


511 a, 13 Breton Villandry—John le Breton, Lord 
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of Villandry, wrote several volumes of mem- 
oirs. concerning events during the time he 
was secretary to Francis I and Henry II. 
b. 18 aurum potabile—Drinkable gold. °, 

a. 5 radietur—May it gleam. 

a. 5 recuperetur—An action for’ recovery. 

a. 9 potentials—Possibilities. 
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a. 9 quietus est—Te be at ease, calm. 

a. 52 amonds—A pun on the French word 
Amende—a fine. 

a. 52 amerciaments—Penalties imposed at the 
discretion of the court. 

b. 41 oriental barnacles—Oriental spectacles. 


CELLINI 


b. 6 cloak—If a man wore only his cloak 
in the daytime, he was considered to be a 
ruffian unless he were a soldier. The long 
gown and hood were the customary street 
apparel of the Florentines. 

a. 5 Fra Girolamo—Savonarola, who preached 
against the rule of the Medicis. 


a. 31 Benedetto da Monte Varchi—A famous ! 


poet and historian of Florence. 
MONTAIGNE 


a. 6 gallymafry—Hodge-podge, hash. 

a. 16 Pythagoras—Greek philosopher of sixth 
century B.C. 

a. 44 James Amiot—The Bishop of Auxere, 
a classical scholar of the sixteenth century. 
His translation of Plutarch’s Lives was his 
most famous work. 

a. 52 non levia, etc.—Virgil, Aneid. 

b. 5 Nicholas Denisot—Poet and painter of 
sixteenth century. 

b. 10 Suetonius—Caius Tranquillus Suetonius, 
a Latin historian of the first century. 

b. 15 Captain Bayard—A gallant and coura- 
geous knight in the Italian and French wars 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He 
was called “the knight without fear and 
without reproach.” 

b. 17 Peter Terraill—Bayard. 

b. 17 Antonio Escalin. He took the name 
Poulin from his native town and the name 
de Ja Garde from the corporal whom he 
served. He was a general in the galleys and 
later ambassador to Turkey and England in 
the reigns of Francis I and Charles X of 
France. 

b. 39 Id cinerem, etc.—Virgil, Aneid. 

b. 47 Consiliis, etc—Cicero, Tusculum Dispu- 
tations. 

b. 51 A sole, etc —Cicero, Tusculum Disputa- 
tions. 

a. 11 ad haec, etc.—Juvenal, Satires. 

b. 52 Quod pectus, etc—Martial, Epigrams. 
a. 4 Psilotro, etc —Martial, Epigrams. 

a. 13 Inde thoro, etc—Virgil, AEneid. 

a. 22 Beso las manos—Kiss the hands. 

ad. 28 Gratatusque, etc—Ovid, Elegies. 

a. 33 nonchion—Luncheon. 

a. 47 Has vobis, etc—Martial, Epigrams. 
b. 49 Inquina, ete —Martial, Epigrams. 

a. 13 dum as, etc.—Horace, Satires. 

a 

a 

a 

b 

b 


. 21 Spondam, etc.—Suetonius, Julius Cesar. 


. 26 quis puer, etc—Horace, Odes. 
. 37 O Tane, etc —Persius, Satires. 
. 6 mulier, etc—Plautus, Mostellaria. 
. 20 Rides, etc. 

b. 28 Posthume, etc. 


—Martial, Epigrams. 
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b. 38 Namque, etc—Horace, Epodes. 

a. 26 Servius Tullius—The sixth king of 
Rome. 

a. 54 Si l’espine—A French proverb. 

b. 29 ubé jam, etc.—Lucretius, Of the Na- 
ture of Things. 


TASSO 


64 Briareus—A giant with a hundred hands. 
85 loss of his Nicean throne—Nicea was the 
capital of the legitimate Greek monarchy 
from 1204 to 1260. It was besieged both by 
the crusaders and by the Turks at various 
times. 

111 palladium—The image of Pallas upon 
which the Trojans based their safety came to 
be used for any safeguard. 

204 Enceladus—The giant whom Jupiter 
struck with a thunderbolt and buried under 
Mount Etna. The giants attacked the gods 
at Phlegra in Macedonia. 

293 Alecto—One of the Furies. 

295 Até—Goddess of infatuation and folly. 
347 Queen of the Lyre—Artemis was the 
queen of the Muses and Graces, for after 
the chase she was entertained by music and 
dancing. 


CERVANTES 


a. 5 estrado—A raised couch. 

b. 24 St. Roque—A French saint of the 
fourteenth century, who took care of the 
sick at the time of a plague. He is the patron 
of those sick of the plague. 

b. 27 a la gineta—In the manner of a weasel. 


MOLIERE 


b. 41 Cyrus and Mandane—Mille. Scudéri's 
Cyrus the Great, published in 1650, was ex- 
tremely popular with the wits of fashionable 
society. 

b. 42 Aronce and Clélie—Mlle. Scudéri's 
Clélie was based on the Roman legend of 
how a Roman maiden escaped from the 
Etruscan camp by swimming the Tiber. 

b. 39 petit coucher—The circle of the king’s 
special friends to whom he talked while 
preparing for bed. 

a. 12 pic, repic, and capot—Terms used in 
the card game of piquet. 

a. 38 Amilcar—Hamilcar Barca, the father cf 
Hannibal. 

b. 32 Connaisseuse—Good judge. 

b. 61 Perdrigeon—Perdrigon-plum, a fashion- 
able color. 

a. 19 Louis d’or—An old French coin equal 
to about $4.60. 


DE SEVIGNE 


a. 3 Count de Bussy—Mme. de Sévigné’s 
cousin. Ten years before the date of this 
letter the cousins had quarreled about money 
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matters. After that they were for years in 
a state of armed neutrality. 

a. 17 prettiest girl in France—Mme. de 
Sévigné’s daughter, Francoise Marguerite. M. 
de Grignan had been married twice before. 
b. 11 M. de Coulanges—The uncle and guard- 
ian of Mme. de Sévigné. To his wisdom she 
owed her excellent education and large for- 
tune. 

a. 9 Monsieur de Lauzun—Louis XIV re- 
voked the permission he had granted for the 
marriage and imprisoned Lauzun. Not until 
1681 was his release obtained. He was merely 
an adventurer eager to obtain the fortune of 
Mille. de Montpensier. 

a. 29 late Monsieur—Gaston of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIII. 

a. 38 bedlamite—Lunatic. 

a. 11 Capuchins—Franciscan monks. They 
were named Capuchins from their square- 
cut hood. 


a. 52 serenissimo—Most serene (title of 
honor). 
a. 7 Hotel de Condé—The residence of the 


Princes of Condé, a branch of the house cf 
Bourbon. The Great Conde (1646-1686) was 
the most powerful of the family. 

a. 20 Proserpine—An opera in five acts by 
Lully, the famous composer of Louis XIV’s 
court. It was first produced on February 3, 
1680. 

b. 8 President de Moulceau—President of 
Chamber of Accounts of Montpellicr. 

b. 14 King of England—James II fled to the 
court of Louis XIV after the Revolution of 
1688 placed William of Orange on the Enz- 
lish throne. He hoped to regain his throne 
by an expedition from Ireland. 

a. 12 friend—Corbinelli, a Par‘sian lawyer. 


RACINE 


12 Acheron—The river of woe, one of the 
rivers bounding Hadcs. 

13 Tenarus—A promontory at the southern 
extremity of Greece. 

15 Icarus—The son of Dedalus flew too near 
the sun, which melted the wax fastenings of 
his wings. He fell into the sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor. 

52 sons of Pallas—The fifty sons of Pallas 
were slain by Theseus when he established his 
claim to Athens. 

77 Alcides—Hercules, a descendant of Alczus. 
79 Procrustes—A giant, also called the 
Stretcher, who tied all travelers to his iron 
bedstead. If they were too tall, he cut off 
their legs. If they were too short, he stretched 
them. 

79 Cercyon—A robber of Eleusis. Theseus 
wrestled with him and finally killed him. 

79 Sciro—A robber of Attica. When he was 
cast into the sea by Theseus, his bones were 
changed into rocks. 

79 Sinnis—A Corinthian robber. He was 
called the Pine-bender because he killed his 
victims by binding them to bent pine trees 
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which, when released, tore the victims in 
two. 

80 Epidaurian Giant—Periphetes, a son of 
Vulcan. He killed travelers with a club of 
iron. 

81 Minotaur—A monster with the head of 
a bull and body of a man kept by Minos of 
Crete in the labyrinth. Theseus undertook to 
kill this monsicr in order to free Athens from 
a yearly tr.bute of youths and maidens. He 
was aided by Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. 
85 Peribea’s tears—Peribea was condemned 
by her father to be thrown into the sea. She 
was hidden in Salamis, where Theseus dis- 
covered her. 

88 Ariadne—Theseus abandoned her on the 
rocky island of Naxos. 

110 Hymen—God of marriage. 

17 glorious author of a hapless race—Helios, 
the charioteer of the Sun. H's daughter 
Pasiphaé was the wife of Mincs. 

18 Pirithous—Pirithous of Thessaly was a 
son of Jupiter. He stole the Athenian herds 
from Marathon. When Theseus went to re- 
claim them, Pirithous so admired him that 
they swore eternal friendship. They went 
to the underworld to carry off Proserpine, 
whom Pirithous desired for a wife. 

19 Cocytus—The river of wailing, one of the 
rivers bounding Hades. 

16 Pittheus—King of Treezen and father of 
the mother of Theseus, who wes reared at 
his court. 

34 Erechtheus—The snake-foimed ancestor 
of the house of A®geus, the father of Theseus 
and King of Athens. 

2 Styx—The river of hate, the most sacred 
of the rivers bounding Hades. Even the 
gods swore by it. 

65 my father holds the fatal uvn—Minos I 
of Crete was one of the three judges in 
Hades. He was the great-grandfather of 
Phedra, Racine evidently confuses him with 
her father, Minos II. 

45 Medca—The sorceress of Colchis, who 
came to Athens with Jason. See Euripides’ 
Mcdea, page 76. 


LESAGE 


a. 45 pistoles—Gold coin of Spain. Its value 
varied grcatly. 

b. 32 Suetonius—Latin historian who em- 
bellished his work with anecdotes, such as 
this one about the Emperor Caligula. 

b. 9 Hippocrates—A Greek physician born 
about 460 B.c. He was generally called the 
Father of Medicine. 

a. 39 maravedi—Small Spanish coin worth 
two-fifths of a cent. 


VOLTAIRE 


a. 17 auto-da-fé—A ceremony held by the 
Spanish Inquisition when those accused of 
heresy were judged. 

a. 34 Alcalde—A judge or mayor, 


866 NoTes 


602 a. 34 alguazils—Officers of justice. 

602 b. 40 St. James of Compostella—In the middle 
ages pilgrimages were made from almost | 616 
every European country to the shrine of St. 
James at Compostella in Spain. 

603 a. 29 spontoon—A half-pike. 617 

603 b. 51 St. Ignatius—A Spanish nobleman of : 
the sixteenth century. He retired from secular 
life and founded the Society of the Jesuits, 
the great missionary society of the Catholic | 617 
Church, 


ROUSSEAU 


607 b. 43 Lyceum of Athens—The school of 
Aristotle. 

607 b. 45 Xenocrates—One of Plato’s disciples. | 620 

609 a. 22 Hobbes—An English philosopher of the 
seventeenth century. In his Leviathian he 
discussed the nature of man and man’s re- 
lationship to society. In his view, man is | 620 
primarily self-seeking. 

609 a. 25 Cumberland—An English bishop and 
philosopher. In his Concerning the Laws of 
Nature (1672) he stated that the chief law 
is “regard for the common goed of all.” 
Hence he opposed Hobbes. 627 

609 a. 25 Puffendorf—A German lawyer and 
philosopher. His Concerning the Law of Na- 
ture and Peoples (1672) discussed Hobbes’ 
theories and made an attempt to formulate 
a universal system of law. 627 

609 b. 24 Francis Corréal—In 1722 an account 
of a voyage to the West Indies was published 
in Paris under this name. It was probably 
a fallacious account. 

610 a. 54-55 Podalirius and Machaon—The sons | 629 
of Msculapius, skilled in the art of healing. 
Their father, the son of Apollo, had incurred 
the wrath of Zeus because of the miracles of 
healing he wrought. 

610 b. 3 Clesus—A Latin physician of the time | 631 
of Tiberius. He was a follower of Hippo- | 633 
crates, whose system he introduced to Rome. | 633 

610 b. 4 Hippocrates—A Greek physician born | 638 
about 460 B.c. He was called by the Greeks | 644 
the Father of Medicine. 


LESSING 

650 

614 b. 19 Constantine Manasses—Byzantine his- 
torian and poet of the twelfth century. 

615 a. 11 Ariosto—Orlando Furioso—Canto VII 
St. 11-15. Translation by W. S. Rose. 

615 a. 55 Milton—Pandemonium, the palace of | 651 
Satan, is described in Paradise Lost, Book I, 
11. 670-751. 

615 b. 9 Dolce—An industrious Italian writer 
of the sixteenth century. He translated many 
works from Greek and Latin. His best known | 653 
original work was Marianna, a tragedy of the 
time of Herod. 

616 a. 31 pulcherrima Dido—Most beautiful Dido. 

616 a. 36 Tandem progreditur—Aineid, Book IV. | 653 
At last she advances attended by a large 
retinue, arrayed in a Sidonian mantle with 
embroidered border; she has a quiver of | 653 


gold; her tresses are tied in a golden knot; 
a golden buckle fastens her purple robe. 
a. 51 Anacreon—A Greek lyric poet of the 
fifth century B.c. His themes were love and 
wine. 

b. 8 Tempesta—Pieter Mulier, a Dutch land- 
scape painter of the seventeenth century. 
He was noted for his paintings of storms at 
sea. 

b. 9 Bernini—An Italian sculptor and archi- 
tect of the seventeenth century. The colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s is his most imposing 
work, 


GOETHE 


8 Merlin, the Old—Merlin, the enchanter of 
the Arthurian Romances, was the advisor of 
the father of King Arthur. As an old man he 
became the prophet of Arthur’s Court. 
Mignon—The Italian girl in Goethe’s Wil- 
helm. Meister.. She was rescued from a band 
of traveling dancers and adopted by Wil- 
helm. In this poem she expresses her longing 
for her native land and her conflicting emo- 
tions. 

a. 7 Zacharid—A German poet of the eight- 
eenth century. He wrote a series of mock 
epics. The most important was the Renom- 
miste, which treats of student life in Jena 
and Leipzig. 

a. 7-8 Duke Michael of Kriiger—Bartholo- 
mius Kriiger, a German poet of the sixteenth 
century, dramatized biblical history and also 
wrote several dramatic poems on the knight- 
hood of his day. 

a. 32 Wiéieland’s translation—Christopher 
Martin Wieland (1733-1803) began his trans- 
lation of Shakespeare in 1762. Through this 
translation Shakespeare exerted an important 
influence upon the younger German writers 
99 meiny—Company. 

273 Sir Microcosm—Sir Small World. 

311 carte blanche—Free hand. 

13 Sancta Simplicitas—Holy Simplicity. 

27 matin-bell—Bell for morning prayers. 


SCHILLER 


15 Hermes’ magic wand—The wand carried 
by Hermes (Mercury) was twined with 
snakes and ornamented with wings. By his 
magic wand he lulled men to sleep and con- 
trolled their dreams. 

17 Momus—The god of adverse criticism and 
ridicule, who was expelled from Olympus. 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


a. 29 Velléda on the Armorican strand—A 
druidess in Chateaubriand’s Les Martyrs. 
Armorica was the coast of Gaul between the 
Seine and Loire. 

a. 29 Cymodycée—The heathen maiden in 
Les Martyrs. She is converted by the hero, 
Eudore. 

a. 30-31 Blanca in the halls of the Alhambra 
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—The heroine of the Spanish episode in 
Les Martyrs. 

a. 35 isarus—The antelope of the Pyre- 
nees. 

a. 38-39 Terni and Tivoli—Near Terni are the 
falls of Velino. At Tivoli the river Anio falls 
over a high cliff. These cities are also noted 
for their Roman ruins. 

b. 16 Joques and Lallemand—French Jesuit 
missionaries to Canada. 

b. 11-12 Virgil to Dante—See page 457 ll. 
68-70. 

a. 54 Cincinnatus—In the time of danger 
Rome twice summoned Cincinnatus to be 
dictator. When the messengers arrived at 
his farm, they found him ploughing. 

b. 32 Marquis de la Rouerie—When Charles 
Armand was dismissed from the French army 
for fighting a duel over an actress, he came 
to America. He became colonel and brigadier- 
general in the Continental Army. Later he 
returned to France and sided with the Royal- 
ists in the French Revolution. 

a. 6 Edict of Nantes—The Edict of Nantes, 
which gave religious liberty to the French 
Protestant Huguenots, was revoked by Louis 
XIV in 1685. Some of the Huguenots emi- 
grated to America. 


BERANGER 


46 Cypris—The island of Cyprus was the first 
home of Venus aiter she rose from the 
waves. The dove was sacred to her and was 
one of her symbols. 

b. 18 Jemmappes—A Belgian village famous 
for a battle fought there in 1792 between 
the French and Austrians. After this battle 
the French gained possession of Belgium for 
a time. 

b. 18 Fleurus—A small Belgian village, the 
scene of a battle in 1794. 


BALZAC 


a. 2 General Desaix—The most important 
achievement of Louis Charles Antoine De- 
saix (1768-1800) was the conquest of Upper 
Egypt. He was shot at the battle of Marengo, 
where his timely arrival won the battle for 
Napoleon. 

b. 4 petite maitresse—Little mistress. 

ad. 5-6 ma petite blonde—My little blonde. 
a. 40 soul of Virginie—The heroine of Saint- 
Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, published in 1787, 
was extremely jealous and sentimental. 


HEINE 


a. 5 Grande armée—The army of Napoleon’s 
most famous victories. 

a. 25 Croix d’Honneur—Cross of the Legion 
of Honor instituted by Napoleon. 

a. 37-38 hoard of the Niblungs—The gold 
which Siegfried took from the Niblungs was 
buried in the Rhine after his death. 
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a. 52 Gérres—Many of the political tracts 
written by Joseph Johann Gorres discussed 
the principles and effects of the French Revo- 
lution. In his newspaper he advocated a 
united Germany under a representative gov- 
ernment. 

a. 34 July Revolution—As the result of a 
three day revolution, July 27-29, 1830, 
Charles X of France was forced to abdi- 
cate. 

b. 7 commis voyageur—Travelling  sales- 
man, 

b. 11-12 En avant, 
march. 

b. 12 Lafayette aux cheveux blancs—Lafay- 
ette with white hair. 

b. 36 Old Eckart—A good servant of German 
folk tales. He perished to save his master’s 
children from the Venusburg, the mountain 
of worldly pleasure. 

a. 1-3 “Dans des cas pareils il n’y a que le 
premier pas qui coute’—In such cases only 
the first step is difficult. 

a. 4 pour Vamour de Voltaire—For love of 
Voltaire. 

a. 22 Klopstock—A German poet of the 
eighteenth century. His epic, The Messiah, 
brought him recognition and influenced the 
younger poets. 

a. 27 Lutetia—The Roman name for Paris. 
a. 30-31 Liberté, égalité, fraternite—Liberty, 
equality, brotherhood. 

b. Linnaean system—The theory of Karl 
von Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist. 

b. 34 Tour de Nesle—A tower on the left 
bank of the Seine. It formed one of the 
defences of Paris. 


marchons—Forward 


PUSHKIN 


15 fair Boy—Napoleon’s son, the king of 
Rome. 

32 Tsdrskoé Selé—A lyceum or college near 
St. Petersburg. Pushkin attended it from 
1811 to 1817. 

46 Pustchin—One of the Decembrists, a group 
of conspirators desiring to establish a repub- 
lic in Russia. He had been at the Lyceum 
with Pushkin. 

49 Gortchakoff——A major-general in the Rus- 
sian army. He suppressed an insurrection in 
the Caucasus in 1820. 

60 Aonian maids—The Muses dwelt on Mt. 
Helycon in Aonia. 

62 Delvig—Baron Antony Delvig, Pushkin’s 
most intimate friend. He was an excellent 
poet but published little. He had, however, 
much influence on the poets. 

13. Campaign—Barclay de Tolly was minister 
of war when Napoleon marched against 
Russia in 1812. 

43 he—Aiter the defeat at Smolensk, Barclay 
de Tolly resigned because of the opposi- 
tion against him. At the death of Kutusoff 
he was again appointed to supreme com+ 
mand. 
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HUGO 


a. 13 Portici—A small Italian town at the 
foot of Vesuvius. 

a. 13 Parthenope—The name of the Greek 
colony established on the site of Naples. 
a. 15 Ischia—A fertile island in the bay of 
Naples. Its meadows and mountain sides are 
covered with arbutus. 


a. 19 Pestum—The temple of Poseidon at , 


Pestum, the site of an ancient Greek colony, 
is the most complete Greek temple in ex- 
istence. 

a. 21 Pozzuoli—This Italian town, built on 
a tongue of land in the Gulf of Naples, has 
several famous ruins. It suffered from earth- 
quakes in 1198 and 1538. 

b. 28 Posilippo—A promontory dividing the 
bay of Naples. A tunnel through it forms 
the grotto. The tomb of Virgil was supposed 
to be at the end near Naples. 

b. 35 The Giant Mount—Vesuvius. 

a. 31 Nemesis—Goddess of Vengeance. 

b. 49 Attila—The king of the Huns. After 
he had destroyed northern Italy in 451, he 
threatened Rorme but retreated through the 
efforts of Pope Leo. 

b. 51 archer of Altorf—William Tell. 


MERIMEE 
a. 41 caporal—The caporals were the former 
leaders of the Corsicans against the feudal 
lords. At the time of the story the title was 
bestowed upon any influential citizen. 
b. 1 voltigeurs—Soldiers employed as police. 
b. 12 yellow collars—The voltigeurs were 
thus nicknamed because of the yellow col- 
lars of their brown coats. 
b. 25 carchera—Leather girdle. 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


b. 16 Aulus Gellius—A Latin author of the 
second century. In the Attic Nighis he noted 
down whatever interested him in the life 
and culture of his time. 

a. 36 Malherbe—A minor French poet and 
biased critic of the sixteenth century. His 
teaching of technical perfection somewhat in- 
fluenced French verse. 

b. 6 Perrault—The leader of the moderns in 
the literary quarrel in the seventeenth cen- 
tury over the relative value of ancient and 
modern literature. His fairy tales were very 
popular. 

b. 9 Boileau—A satiric writer of the seven- 
teenth century. In his Art of Poetry he 
analyzed the various forms of verse and 
enunciated the principles of composition. This 
work was based on Horace’s Art of Poetry 
and influenced Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 

b. 15 Huet—Bishop of Arranches. He was 
an eminent philosopher, scholar, and editor 
of the classics. 

b. 27 Montesquieu—A philosophical histo- 
rian. In his Persian Letters (1721) he sati- 
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rized the French life of the eighteenth 
century. The Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans (1734) may be considered the first 
essay in the philosophy of history. His Spirit 
of Laws was somewhat diffuse and involved 
in style. 

b. 28 Buffon—The Epochs of Nature was 
an encyclopedia of natural history written 
in popular form. The first edition published 
at intervals from 1749-1804 consisted of 44 
volumes. 

b. 30 Jean Jacques—Rousseau. 

b. 41 Dictionary of the Academy—The 
French Academy of forty eminent literary 
men was founded by Richelieu in 1635. 

b. 11 Royer-Collard—A philosopher and 
statesman. He founded the psychological 
school of philosophy in France on the basis 
of the Inquiry of the Scotch philosopher 
Thomas Reid. 

b. 12 de Rémusat—A politician and journal- 
ist. He was elected to the Academy in 1840. 
b. 26 Marie-Joseph Chénier—Lyric poet of 
the eighteenth century and victim of the 
French Revolution. He was an imitator of 
the Greek Idyllists. The Invention pro- 
pounded a theory of esthetics. 

b. 31 C’est le bon sens, etc—lIt is good 
sense, the reason which is at the heart of 
all virtue, genius, understanding, talent, and 
taste. What is virtue? reason put into prac- 
tice; talent? reason exhibited with brilliance; 
understanding? reason which is expressed 
shrewdly; taste is nothing more than a deli- 
cate good sense; and talent is sublime reason. 
b. 38 Despréaux—Boileau. He was given this 
name by his contemporaries to distingush 
him from his brothers. 

b. 41 Scaliger—The famous Italian scholar 
of the sixteenth century. His studies in Greek 
and Latin literature resulted in his revising 
the accepted views of ancient chronology. 
a. 13 Turenne—The last two campaigns of 
Turenne, Marshal-general of France under 
Louis XIV, were in Germany against the 
imperialist forces in 1673-4, 

a. 43-44 Bossuet—The Discourse upon 
Universal History was written for the educa- 
tion of Bossuet’s pupil, the Dauphin of 
France. He outlines history from Genesis to 
the time of Charlemagne and discusses the 
changes in ethics and government. 

b. 41 atticism—Clear, concise expression. 

a. 27 Lord Bolingbroke—One of the leaders 
of the Tory party and Prime Minister dur- 
ing the last days of Queen Anne’s reign. He 
wrote several works on politics and _phi- 
losophy. 

b. 34 Mathurin Regnier—A satiric poet of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who 
attacked the poetic style of his days, espe- 
cially the manner of Malherbe. 

a. 12 Fontanes—A poet and journalist of 
the Revolution and Napoleonic periods. 
Sainte-Beuve collected his works in 1837. 
a. 55 Andrieux—A professor in the Collége 
de France. During the first quarter of the 
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nineteenth century his comedies and stories 
in verse were popular. 

b. 12 Valmiki—The author of the Raémdyana, 
an epic poem ot 48,000 lines. 

b. 12 Vyasa—A Hindu poet who arranged 
the legends and didactic poems in the Ma- 
habharata. He provided a central theme of 
heroic adventure. 

b. 13 Firdousi—The epic by Firdousi is a 
history of Persia in nearly 60,000 verses en- 
titled Skhahnamah or Book of Kings. 

b. 30 Hesiod—A Greek poet, whose Works 
and Days gives an account of the customs 
and traditions of the Homeric times. 

b. 30 Theognis—A Greek poet of the sixth 
century B.c. His elegies contain much prac- 
tical advice to youth. 

b. 34 La Bruyére—French essayist and moral- 
ist of the seventeenth century. He translated 
Theophrastus into French and wrote addi- 
tional sketches of the manners of his own 
time. 

b. 40 Menander—A Greek dramatist of the 
fourth century B.c. His comedies of in- 
trigue were adapted by Plautus and Terence 
for Roman audiences. 

b. 40 Tibullus—A Latin lyric poet of the 
first century B.C. 

b. 41 Fénelon—Archbishop of Cambray 
(1695-1715). He is noted more for the charm 
of his style than for the substance of his 
philosophical writings. 

a. 16 Pellisson—A seventeenth century writer. 
He wrote the first history of the French 
Academy. 

a. 16 Vauvenargue—French moralist, whose 
chief work Introduction to the Understand- 
ing of the Human Spirit was published in 
1746. His literary criticism was very inferior. 
b. 14 Wandering Jew—On account of an in- 
sult to Christ, a certain Jew was condemned 
to wander over the earth until the Day 
of Judgment. The French novelist Eugene 
Sue wrote a romance on the subject in 1845. 
a. 4 Jouissons, etc—Let us enjoy, write, live, 
my dear Horace! ...I have lived longer 
than thou: my verses will last less long; 
but, on the edge of the grave, I shall make 
it all my care to follow the teachings of thy 
philosophy. to despise death while enjoying 
life, to read thy writings full of charm and 
sense, as one drinks of an old wine which 
revives the feelings. 


FLAUBERT—SAND 


a. 10 Cascaret—Francis Laur, a civil engineer. 
b. 18 Vale et me ama—Farewell and love 
me. 


b. 4-5 Sainte-Beuve incident—In January | 


1869 Sainte-Beuve left the official journal, 
the Moniteur, and began contributing to a 
liberal paper, the Temps. He was dissatisfied 
with the management of the Moniteur by 
the goyernment. 

b. 42 Maurice—George Sand’s son. 
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GOGOL 


a. 13 Khozdazat—A Persian martyr honored 
by the Russian Church. His death is com- 
memorated on April 17. 

a. 15 opened the calendar—They consulted 
the calendar to find a name from among 
those of the saints whose days were noted. 
b. 38 Kopek—A coin worth about half a 
cent. 

b. 44-45 Falconet Monument—A colossal 
statue of Peter the Great in bronze by 
the French sculptor Etienne Falconet. 

b. 55 rubles—A silver ruble was worth 77 
cents; a paper one 51 cents. 

a. 18 groschen—A small silver coin worth 
about two cents. 


BAUDELAIRE 


a. 30 Belleau—A French lyric poet of the 
seventeenth century. His chief work was a 
pastoral in prose and verse. 

a. 43 Valois—A branch of the French royal 
family. 


IBSEN 


b. 29 Pied de mouton—Leg of mutton. 
b. 19 savotr-vivre—Good manners. 


TOLSTOY 


a. 15 samovar—A copper urn in which hot 
water was continually kept ready for making 
tea to offer the caller. 
a. 17 troika—A_ vehicle 
horses abreast. 


drawn by three 


ZOLA 


b. 13-14 St. Louis’ féte-day—August 25. 
b. 3 compagnies franches—Independent com- 
panies. 


FRANCE 


a. 4-5 toga pretexta—A white toga with a 
purple border worn by those holding public 
offices and by boys until they were sixteen 
years of age. 

a. 14-15 terebinth—A tree native to the is- 
lands of the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. 
Its resin is known as Chian turpentine. 

a. 10 Evander—An exile from his native 
land of Arcadia, King Evander had settied 
on the future site of Rome. A°neas formed 
an alliance with him to defeat the enemies 
of this small commonwealth. 

b. 40 pax romana—The universal peace due 
to the excellent administration of the Roman 
provinces during the best days of the Em- 
pire. 

a. 14-15 pretorium—The official residence of 
a governor of a province. 

b. 20 beccaficos—The figeater, a European 
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bird, whose flesh has an especially appetizing 
flavor. 

b. 1 Cybele—The mother of the gods, who 
presided over mountain caves and fortified 
places. 

a. 23 Spartan lawgiver—According to the 
Greek historians, Lycurgus laid the founda- 
tion for the greatness of Sparta by formulat- 
ing a code of laws, which directed life to 
smallest detail. 


NIETZSCHE 


a. 4 mulier taceat in ecclesia—A woman 
should be silent in church. 

a. 7 mulier taceat in politicis!—A woman 
should be silent in politics. 

a. 9-10 mulier taceat de muliere!—A woman 
should be silent about woman. 


DE MAUPASSANT 


b. 28 écus—An obsolete French coin worth 
about five francs. 

a. 8 Bois—Bois de Boulogne, the famous 
wood on the western outskirts of Paris, 
where the inhabitants go for exercise and 
recreation. 
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SUDERMANN 


a.:1l'‘company of Schiitzen—Company of: 
sharpshooters. 

b. 24 Great Elector—Frederick William,: 
elector of Brandenburg (1620-1688), took 
every opportunity to increase the territory 
and power of Prussia. He was not only an 
energetic soldier but also a great adminis-» 
trator. 


CHEKHOV 


a. 16 ikon—The holy picture or image of 
the Virgin Mary, before which a candle is 
kept burning. 

b. 23 muzhik—A peasant. 

b. 28 rubles—A silver ruble was worth about 
77 cents; a paper one was worth about 51 
cents. 

b. 3 kopek—A coin worth about one half 
of a cent. 

b. 17 troika—A_ vehicle drawn by three 
horses abreast. 


ANDREYEF 
b. 15 great Ca@sar—See Plutarch’s “Cesar,” 


page 197. 
b. 9 byssin—A cotton garment. 
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Balzac 
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Cesar 
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Dante 

De Maupassant 
Demosthenes 
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Flaubert 
France 
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Lucian 
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Mabinogion 
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BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Cellini 
Autobiography: 
Cellini’s Conflict with the Guasconti 


Cellini’s Arrest and Escape from Prison 


Chateaubriand 
Mémoires d’Outre Tombe: 
The Cataract of Niagara 
Charlotte 
Philadelphia—General Washington 
Goethe 
Poetry and Truth: 
Gretchen 
Annette 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
Shakspeare 
Heine 
Memoirs: 
Little Veronica 
First Impressions in Paris 
Plutarch 
The Parallel Lives: 
Alexander 
Cesar 
Rousseau 
Confessions: 
Introduction 
Rousseau's First Love 


CRITICISM 


Lessing 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie: 
The Art of the Actor 
Laocoon: 
The Poet’s 
Beauty 
Sainte-Beuve 
Causeries du Lundi: 
What is a Classic? 


Difficulty in 


DRAMA 


Aéschylus 

Prometheus Bound 
Aristophanes 

The Frogs 
Euripides 

Medea 
Goethe 

Faust: Selections from Part I 
Ibsen 

Ghosts 
Moliére 

The High-Brow Ladies 
Plautus 

The Crock of Gold 


Describing 


514 


652 


623 


674 


175 


614 


696 


Racine 
Phedra 
Sophocles 
Antigone 
Terence 
Andria; The Fair Andrian 


Essay 


Montaigne 
Essays: 
Of Names 
Of Ancient Customs 
Of Smells and Odors 
Of Age 
Theophrastus 
The Moral Characters: 
Of Flattery 
Of Clownishness 
Of Abandoned Impudence 
Of News-Making 
Of Moroseness 
Rochefoucauld, 
Maxims: Selections 


FABLE 


/Esop 

The Dog and the Shadow 

The Wolf and the Lamb 

The Country Mouse and the Town 

- Mouse 

The Lion and the Mouse 

The House-Dog and the Wolf 

The Stag in the Ox-Stall 

The Old Woman and the Physician 

Mercury and the Woodman 

The Thief and His Mother 

The Sick Lion 

The Ass Carrying Salt 

The Miller, His Son, and Their Ass 
La Fontaine 

The Council Held by the Rats 

The Wolf Turned Shepherd 

The Lion Going to War 

The Cobbler and the Rich Man 

The Four Friends 


HIstTory 


Cesar 
The War in Gaul: 
The Invasion of Britain 
The Manners of Gaul and Germany 
Froissart 
Chronicles: 
The Visit to the Count de Foix 
Herodotus 
The History; 


526 


164 


548 


15 


479 


64 


874 
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The Battle of Marathon 
Leonidas at Thermopyle 
Livy 
History of Rome: 
The Story of Romulus 
The Attack by the Gauls 
Tacitus 


Germania: 
The Customs of the Germans 
Agricola: 
Agricola’s Rule in Britain 
Thucydides 


The Peloponnesian War: 
The Second Year of the War 
Xenophon 
Cyropedia: 
The Boyhood of Cyrus 
Cyrus and Croesus 


LETTERS 


To Pompey the Great 
To Terentia, Tullia, and His Son 
To Tiro 
To Tiro 
To Voluminus 
To Papirius Petus 
To Caius Cassius 
De Sévigné 
To the Count de Bussy 
To M. de Coulanges 
To Mme. de Grignan 
To Mme de Grignan 
To the President de Moulceau 


Pliny 
The Eruption of Vesuvius 
To His Wife 


To Minutius Fundanus 
To the Emperor Trajan 
Trajan to Pliny 
To Fuscus 

Sand—F laubert 
Sand to Flaubert 
Sand to Flaubert 
Flaubert to Sand 
Sand to Flaubert 
Flaubert to Sand 
Flaubert to Sand 
Sand to Flaubert 


ORATORY 


Cicero 

First Oration against Catiline 
Demosthenes 

The First Philippic 


PHILOSOPHY 

Aristotle 

Ethics: Selections 
Cicero 

Lelius, or An Essay on Friendship 
Epictetus 

Discourses: Selections 

Enchezridion: Selections 
Erasmus 


In Praise of Folly; 


378 


100 


140 


287 


565 


395 


704 


293 


158 


153 


263 | 


200 


491 


The Folly of Conceit and Flattery 


| Lucretius 
346 | 


Of the Nature of Things: 


Extraordinary and Paradoxical Telluric 


Phenomena 
Machiavelli 
The Prince: 
Dedication 
Conduct of a Prince 
Marcus Aurelius 
Meditations: 
Nietzsche 
Thus Spake Zarathustra: Prologue 
Beyond Good and Evil: Selections 
Plato 
Phedo: 
Rousseau 
The Origin of Inequality: Selections 
Seneca 
Liberal Education 
Athletics 
Xenophon 
Memorabilia of Socrates: 
Socrates’ Advice to Aristarchus 
Socrates’ Defense of Himself 


Selections 


Selections 


POETRY 


Ariosto 
Orlando Furioso: Canto IV 
Baudelaire 
Flowers of Evil: 
A Former Life 
The Living Flame 
Sonnet of Autumn 
To a Brown Beggar-Maid 
Sunset 
The Soul of Wine 
Hymn to Beauty 
Poems in Prose: 
Windows 
The Cake 
The Old Mountebank 
Already ! 
Béranger 
The King of Yvetot 
The General Drinking Bout 
The Little Man in Grey 
Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France 
Old Wine, Young Lassies 
My Funeral 
The Old Sergeant 
My Old Coat 
Catullus 
Dedication to Cornelius Nepos 
To Lesbia’s Sparrow 
On the Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow 
To Lesbia 


To Himself, on Lesbia’s Inconstancy 


Defence of His Amatory Poems 
To His Cup-Bearer 

On the Approach of Spring 

To Lucinius 

Bridal Song 


To Lesbia 
The Lover’s Petition 
Dante 


The Divine Comedy: 
The Inferno: Cantos J—Y 


310 


495 


205 


793 


146 
606 


369 


137 


498 
725 


319 


456 
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Goethe 
Self-Deception 
The Parting 
Care 
Property 
To Lina 
Cophtic Song 
Mignon 
The Minstrel 
The Erl King 
The Fisher 
The Magician’s Apprentice 
Prometheus 
Heine 
Die du Bist so Schon und Rein 
Ich Wandelte unter den Baumen 
The Grenadiers 
Wenn Ich in Deine Augen Seh’ 
Du Liebst Mich Nicht 
Ein Fichtenbaum Steht Einsam 
Vergiftet Sind Meine Lieder 
Ich Hab’ im Traum Geweinet 
Loreley 
Du Schones Fisher-Madchen 
Du Bist wie Eine Blume 
In den Kiissen Welche Liige 
Dammernd Liegt der Sommerabend 
Es War Ein Alter Konig 
Homer 
Iliad: Hector’s Farewell to Andromache 
- Odyssey: Odysseus and Nausicaa 
Horace 
To Lydia 
To the Ship of State 
Cleopatra 
In Praise of Simplicity 
For Mecenas’ Birthday 
In Praise of Country Life 
A Curse on Garlic 
Satire IX: The Loquacity of an Imper- 
tinent Fellow 
Satire VI: Country Life versus Town Life 
Epistle XIX: To Maecenas 
Hugo 
Morning 
Portrait of a Child 
Madelaine 
Pirates’ Song 
Napoleon 
Sunset 
Song of Love 
Ye Mariners Who Spread Your Sails 
Apostrophe to Nature 
The Retreat from Moscow 
Love-Song 
The Swiss Mercenaries 
Juvenal 
Satire III: 
Lucretius 
Of the Nature of Things: 
Extraordinary and Paradoxical Telluric 
Phenomena 
Martial 
To the Reader 
To Cesar 
To Attalus, a Busy-Body 
To Maximus 
To Quintus 
To Polla 


Conditions in Rome 


619 


671 | 


338 | 


682 | 


875 
To Cotilus 
To Fabianus 
On Mount Vesuvius 
To Julius Martialis 
What is Given to Friends is Not Lost 
To His Servants 
To Priscus 
To Aulus 
To Julius Martialis 
To a Reader Difficult to Please 
_ Ovid 363 
The Metamorphoses: 
Narcissus 
The Rape of Proserpina 
The Search for Proserpina 
Dedalus and Icarus 
Pygmalion 
Petrarch 466 
Sonnet VII 
Sonnet XV 
Sonnet XVIII 
Sonnet XXI 
Sonnet LXIX 
Canzone III 
Madrigal I 
Ballata I 
Pindar 38 
Olympic Ode VIII 
Pythian Ode V 
Nemean Ode VIII 
Isthmian Ode III 
Pushkin 677 
Last Stanza of Ode on Napoleon 
Tow, (fo Mmex Kern) 
October 19, 1825 
The General 
Sappho 20 
Prayer to Aphrodite 
To a Beloved Girl 
Miscellaneous Lyrics 
| Schiller 648 
To Joy 
Longings 
The Power of Song 
Hope 
The Maid of Orleans 
Tasso ; 534 
Jerusalem Delivered: Canto VI 
Theocritus 168 
The Sorceress 
The Giant's Wooing 
The Festival of Adonis 
Villon 489 


When Doomed to Die 

Variant to Foregoing 

Ballade of Things Known and Unknown 
Ballade of Dead Ladies 

Epistle to His Friends 


Virgil 325 
4eneid; Aeneas’ Descent into Hades 
PROSE NARRATIVE 

Boccaccio 469 
Decameron: Selection 

Cervantes 543 
Don Quixote: Selections 

Lesage 593 


Gil Blas: Selections 
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876 

Longus 214 
The Loves of Daphnis and Chloe: Book I 

Lucian 209 
Dialogues of the Gods: Selections 
Dialogues of the Dead: Selections 

Old Testament: The Book of Ruth 3 

Rabelais 507 
Pantagruel: Selections 

Voltaire 6C1 
Candide: Selections 

ROMANCE AND SAGA 
Aucassin and Nicolette 399 
The Cid: Selections 424 
Grettir-Saga: Selections 431 
Mabinogion: The Lady of the Fountain 437 
Nibelungenlied: Selections 449 
Our Lady’s Tumbler 413 
Roland, Song of: Selections 419 
SHORT STORY 
Andreyef 839 


Lazarus 


Balzac 

A Passion in the Desert 
Chekhov 

Vanka 
De Maupassant 

The Piece of String 

Father Milon 

The False Gems 

A Coward 
France 

The Procurator of Judzxa 
Gogol 

The Cloak 
Gorky 

Her Lover 
Mérimée 

Mateo Falcone 
Sudermann 

The Purpose 
Tolstoy 

God Sees the Truth but Waits 
Zola 

The Attack on the Mill 


664 
333 
804 


786 
709 
836 
689 
817 
763 
768 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Stevens Point, Vis. 


Books may be kept two weeks and 
may be renewed for one week, except 
reserved books and magazines. ‘These 
may be drawn only for overnight use. 


A fine of five cents a day will be 
charged for reserved books not returned 
on time, and a fine of two cents a day 
for all other books. No book will be 
loaned to anyone owing a fine. 
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